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CHAPTER  I THE  GREER  RAYAH  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


There  is  no  spectacle  which  nature 
can  offer  to  us  more  beautiful  than  the 
sunset  of  an  Eastern  clime.  It  is  beau- 
tiful ; yet  how  unlike  the  not  less  love- 
ly perishing  of  day  in  otir  own  land, 
when  the  sunbeams  linger  on  the  green 
fields  and  gu.shing  streams,  as  though 
they  mourned  to  leave  the  sweet  earth 
they  bad  gladdened  with  their  smiles, 
long  after  the  pale,  timid  stars  have 
come  stealing  forth,  one  by  one,  from 
the  depths  of  the  unfathomable.  In 
the  East,  it  is  a magnificent  sight  to 
see  the  sun  going  down  to  his  rest, 
like  an  unconquered  warrior  still  tierce 
and  terrible  1 Throughout  the  whole 
day,  be  has  rolled  glaring  and  darning 
along  the  burning  vault,  drinking  up 
the  mists  from  the  p.arched  earth,  and 
destroying  every  fleeting  cloud  ; and 
now,  when  his  hour  is  come,  with  un- 
abated strength,  and  with  redoubled 
swiflness,  he  rushes  down  the  etlierial 
height,  and  perishes,  as  he  has  lived,  in 
a blaze  of  glory ! Then,  swift  and 
sudden  from  his  gorgeous  death-bed, 
night  arises  to  claim  the  inheritance 
he  has  left ; she  flings  her  veil  of  dark- 
ness over  the  world,  now  dull  and  ray- 
less, like  one  who  casts  a shroud  on  the 
cold  limbs  of  the  dead,  and  ascending 
to  the  cloudless  heavens,  she  rolls  back 
the  dazzling  sheet  of  light  that  cur- 
tained them,  and  unfolds  the  portals  of 
infinity,  that  all  may  seo  at  once  the 
glorious  ranks  of  the  interminable 
Worlds  within.  When  her  dominion 
is  thus  established,  there  never  fails  to 
steal  through  the  air,  like  the  last  sigh 
of  nature  for  her  departed  sunshine,  a 
gentle  breeze,  which  is  named  the 
“ Inibat,”  and  beneath  whose  cool, 
Vol.  XXIX.— No.  169. 


soft  breath  the  drooping  earth  revives 
at  last. 

And  now  the  life-restoring  “ Imbaf 
is  sweeping  over  as  fair  a city  as  ever 
was  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  and 
the  pure,  cloudless  night  has  veiled  a 
landscape  which  yields  to  none  on 
earth  in  serene  and  smiling  beao'y  j 
blit  it  is  one  prominent  feature  in  the 
moral  aspect  of  this  world,  which  all 
who  have  wandered  from  land  to  land 
must  often  have  clearly  noted,  that  it 
is  ever  in  the  fairest  and  most  peaceful 
scenes  that  hum.an  corruption  seems 
most  rife,  and  ever  where  nature  looks 
her  loveliest,  that  the  deadliest  of  men's 
passions  rise  rampant  to  deface  it  I 
Tlie  very  name  of  that  imperial  city — 
of  Constantinople — conjures  up  dark 
images  of  death  and  horror,  and  recalls 
the  blood-stained  annals  of  the  hard, 
cruel  race  who,  from  generation  to 
generation,  h.ive  sent  rapine  and  mur- 
der to  run  riot  in  her  streets,  and  have 
built  them  fairy  palaces,  and  laid  out 
green,  luxuriant  gardens,  to  be  but 
the  haunts  of  infamy  and  vice  ! Even 
to-night,  tranquil  and  smiling  os  it 
seems  to  sleep  beneath  the  starlit  sky, 
wild  rumours  arc  afloat  within  the 
city,  and  deeds  of  violence  have  been 
performed  during  the  last  few  days, 
which  are  but  the  precursors  to  a more 
extensive  and  terrible  vengeance  ; for 
it  is  the  summer  of  the  year  1621,  and 
that  year  lives  to  this  day  in  the  me- 
mory of  thousands  ! — not  so  much  be- 
cause the  whole  nation  of  regenerated 
Greeks  may  cry,  exultingly,  “ Then  we 
became  free  1”  as  because  every  here 
and  there  an  aged  father  may  still 
murmur  out,  “ Then  1 became  child- 
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less  !"  or  a widow  and  an  orphan  tell 
how,  in  that  year,  their  country  stole 
from  them  a husband  and  a parent! 

Just  as  the  last  ray  of  light  struck 
upon  each  golden  cupola,  like  the  sun- 
beam that  drew  melody  from  the  stony 
lips  of  Memnon,  it  seemed  instanta- 
neously to  awaken  a strange  melodious 
voice  within  the  city.  Clear  and  dis- 
tinct, the  musical  call  to  prayers  arose, 
caught  up,  and  repeated  from  mosque 
to  mosque,  from  minaret  to  minaret, 
from  Europe  to  Asia ! — and  at  the 
sound  the  obedient  worshippers  bowed 
down,  far  and  near,  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  or  in  their  gardens, 
wherever  they  had  come  to  breathe 
the  fresh  night  air.  There  was  one 
group,  however,  assembled  on  the  ter- 
race of  a villa  close  to  the  Bosphorus, 
who  allowed  this  universal  call  to  a 
mistaken  worship  to  arise  unheeded, 
and  the  last  sound  had  died  far  away 
in  the  gardens  of  Asia,  whilst  they  still 
retained  their  motionless  attitudes. 
Their  house  was  the  largest  and  hand- 
^ rnest  in  that  portion  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  which  is  called  the 
“ PiiANAU,”  and  had  long  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  residence  of  all  the 
noble  Greek  families  during  the  period 
of  the  Turkish  dominion  in  their  own 
country,  and  the  party  that,  according 
to  the  invariable  custom,  had  come  to 
spend  the  evening  in  the  open  air,  were 
all  admirable  types  of  the  true  Hellenic 
aristocracy.  The  most  prominent  fi- 
gure in  the  group  was  that  of  a stately 
and  dignified  old  man,  who  reclined  on 
a pile  of  cushions,  listlessly  holding  in 
his  hand  the  jewelled  mouthpiece  of 
the  crystal  narghile*  that  stood  be- 
side him.  He  wore  the  dress  of  the 
Greek  Rayahs  of  that  period — a long 
pelisse  of  purple  cachemere,  lined  with 
costly  furs,  and  hanging  loosely  round 
him,  so  as  to  display  his  inner  garment 
of  striped  silk,  which  was  hound 
at  the  waist  hy  a magnificent  shawl  ; 
from  beneath  his  scarlet  fez  or  cap, 
the  flowing  hair,  soft  and  silky  as  that 
of  a child,  rolled  down  in  snow  white 
masses  over  his  shoulders,  and  mingled 
with  the  long  streaming  beard  that  fell 
on  his  breast.  His  truly  venerable 
appearance,  .as  well  as  the  deep  fur- 
rows that  marked  his  noble  forehead, 
showed  sufficiently  that  he  had  seen 


the  light  of  in.any  summers,  but  his 
fine  countenance  was,  notwithstanding, 
altogether  devoid  of  that  expression  of 
deep  inward  calm,  of  a mental  repose 
which  is  .almost  passiveness,  that  is  so 
peculiar  to  the  very  aged  as  to  seem, 
indeed,  a sort  of  foretaste  of  that  far 
deeper  rest,  to  which  they  .are  hasten- 
ing fast.  His  light  blue  eyes,  though 
dim  with  many  tears,  had  an  anxious, 
unquiet  gaze,  and  even  as  he  sat  silent, 
the  working  of  his  features  gave  evi- 
dence of  many  agitating  thoughts 
within. 

At  some  distance  from  him  two  re- 
markably fine-looking  young  men, 
dressed  in  the  full  Greek  costume, 
were  standing  together,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  ; they  leant  on 
the  stone  balustrade  of  the  terrace, 
looking  down  into  the  beautiful  garden 
which  surrounded  the  house, and  spoke 
in  a low  tone,  os  though  on  a subject 
of  deep  interest.  The  old  man  was 

the  Prince  Constantine  C , who, 

at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  had 
been  Hospodar  of  Moldavia.  One  of 
the  young  men,  proud  and  dignified  as 
himself,  was  his  son  Anthyinos ; and 
the  other,  named  Riga  Galati,  whose 
murdered  father  had  been  his  dearest 
friend,  was  his  “ psycho  pethi”  (lite- 
rally “son  of  his  soul"),  which  is  the 
term  they  give  in  Romaic,  to  an  adopted 
child. 

On  a low  cushion,  at  the  feet  of  the 
aged  Prince,  sat  his  only  daughter,  who, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Pera,  was 
known  hy  no  other  name  than  that  of 
the  “ Pearl  of  the  Bosphorus.”  This 
title  had  been  assigned  to  her,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  her  delicate  beauty, 
though  her ’a  was  a face  to  recall  the 
image  of  some  pure,  pale  star,  with  the 
fair  hair  floating  round  it  like  the 
golden  clouds,  as  for  all  those  higher 
qualities  of  mind  and  intellect,  which 
gave  her  so  marked  a superiority  over 
her  young  Phanariote  companions. 

Erota  C w.as  from  infancy  one 

of  those  pure  and  gentle  spirits,  to 
whom  it  seems  given  to  walk,  angel- 
like,  through  a corrupt  and  a deceitful 
world,  with  the  white  robes  of  tbeir 
innocence  unsullied  to  the  last  1 anil 
to  this  rare  and  beautiful  disposition, 
she  added  talents  of  no  common 
order.  Her  mother  had  died  early. 


* The  “ narghile”  is  almost  the  same  as  the  “ hookah"  of  India. 
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so  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  inode  of 
education  adopted  for  the  daughters 
of  the  Greeks,  which  involves  a system 
of  almost  Moslem  seclusion,  her  father 
had  associated  her  constantly  with  him- 
self, in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  varied 
and  painful  career.  He  could  not 
hear  that  his  sweet  and  loving  child 
should  ever  be  absent  from  his  side, 
for  she  was,  indeed,  the  last  sunheam 
of  the  chequered  and  tempestuous  life 
whose  sun  was  even  now  about  to  go 
down  in  darkness,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their  varying  fortunes  had 
greatly  tended  to  draw  out  the  powers 
of  her  reflecting  mind. 

Erotu’s  brief  existence  had  just  em- 
braced that  period  when  first  her  en- 
slaved and  degraded  country  had  given 
symptoms  of  its  glorious  awaking  from 
the  sleep  of  lethargy  which  bound  it 
so  long  in  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
and  even  now,  from  shore  to  shore  of 
her  native  Greece,  the  watchword  of 
" Liberty  or  Death"  was  sounding,  and 
the  preparations  for  a universal  insur- 
rection, long  carried  on  in  tlie  profound- 
est  secrecy,  were  ripe  for  execution. 

In  other  respects  the  education  of 
the  gentle  I’earl  had  not  ditVered  from 
that  of  all  young  maidens  of  the  Pha- 
nar.  She  had  been  taught  to  embroi- 
der, and  to  make  sweetmeats  of  rose 
leaves,  and  other  lady-like  accomplish- 
ments ; but  she  had  also  been  taught 
to  read,  and  of  tliis  latter  acquirement 
she  had  made  ample  use,  unlike  most 
of  her  young  friends,  who  greatly  pre- 
ferred sitting  all  day  combing  out  their 
long  hair,  or  bathing  their  aristocratic 
little  hands  in  cool  scented  water.  It 
is  true  the  Pearl  had  no  other  books 
than  the  four  Gospels,  and  some  old 
legends  of  blessed  martyrs  and  dep.arted 
aaints  ; but  she  drew  from  them  the 
promise  of  a holier  and  a happier  life, 
when  this,  which  was  opening  to  her 
»o  full  of  tempests  and  alarms,  should 
have  passed  away.  And  though  she 
was  but  sixteen — that  .age  when  to 
most  the  world  is  m.ade  bright  by  the 
young  heart's  own  sunshine — she  had 
that  early  maturity  of  mind,  which 
teaches  before  the  time  of  ini.series 
that  can  make  the  wearied  eyes  right 
glad  to  close  for  ever,  even  upon  so 
beautiful  an  earth  I 

The  stillness  had  been  uninterrupted 
for  some  time,  and  the  hand  of  the 
aged  Prince  wandered  idly  among  the 
golden  curls  of  his  daughter’s  hair 


when,  suddenly  starting  up,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ Who  is  there — who  comes?” 
with  an  accent  which  showed  how,  at 
that  period,  the  smallest  incident  was 
a source  of  alarm,  and  the  safely  of  one 
hour  no  guarantee  for  that  of  the  next. 

“ It  is  Theophani,  my  Dada  (or 
nurse),”said  Erotii,  soothingly ; and  the 
old  man  sunk  back  with  a sigh  of  relief. 

Theophani,  a little  old  wrinkled 
woman,  with  a long  scarf  of  crape 
twisted  round  her  red  cap,  to  show 
that  she  was  a widow,  and  a pair 
of  the  brightest  black  eyes  that  ever 
were  seen,  came  forward  with  many 
salutations.  She  was  but  an  orien- 
tal specimen  of  a class  which  h.ap- 
pily  is  confined  to  no  one  nation  or 
country,  for  she  had  been  many  years 
the  attached  and  faithful  servant  of  the 

C family,  devoted  even  unto  the 

death,  since  assuredly  she  would  have 
given  her  life  for  her  beautiful  Pearl. 

“ Highness,”  she  said,  addressing 
the  Prince,  “ a Greek,  a stranger 
monk,  is  in  the  lower  court,  and  re- 
quests permission  to  come  into  your 
presence,  and  rest  from  the  fatigues  of 
a long  journey." 

“ A monk,  a stranger!"  said  Con- 
stantine, distrustfully;  “ Anthymos,  do 
you  hear  ?” 

“ He  may  well  be  no  monk,  and  no 
Greek,”  said  Anthymos,  approaching 
anxiously. 

“ Par  more  likely  a spy  in  disguise,” 
added  Riga  Galati. 

“ My  EtTendis  1 what  are  you  say- 
ing?” exclaimed  Theophani,  clasping 
her  hands.  “ It  is  a holy  and  blessed 
monk,  if  ever  there  was  one  I"  , 

“ lint,  Theophani,  have  you  ever 
seen  him  before — do  you  know  him  to 
be  a monk  ?"  said  .\nthymos. 

“ Should  I know  the  precious  .Saint 
Dimitri  for  a true  and  mighty  saint,  if 
he  came  upon  the  earth,  though  I 
never  saw  him — may  he  defend  us !” 
here  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  ; 

“ I tell  you  it  is  a most  pious  monk  ; 
did  1 not  kiss  his  hand.s,  as  well  I 
might ! and  did  he  not  give  mo  his 
blessing !" 

The  young  men  still  did  not  seem  to 
think  this  evidence  conclusive,  when 
she  added,  “ lie  bid  me  say  his  name 
was  Ncophytus,  and  that  he  came  from 
Kishnell." 

“ Prom  Kishneft  !”  exclaimed  .^n- 
thymos,  his  eye  brightening  suddenly. 

“ Oh  my  father  it  is — it  must  be." 
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“Let  him  be  admitted,"  said  the 
old  Prince,  eagerly,  and  Theophani 
hurried  away  to  obey  his  orders,  with 
os  much  alacrity  as  though  she  had 
been  about  to  receive  Saint  Dimitri 
himself,  for  whom  she  entertained  a 
roost  unjust  and  unreasonable  prefer- 


ence above  all  the  other  saints  in  the 
calendar.  In  a few  minutes  she  re- 
turned, ushering  in  the  unexpected 
visiter,  and  as  he  approached,  the  whole 
party  simultaneously  rose,  with  the  in- 
voluntary respect  which  his  imposing 
appearance  was  calculated  to  inspire. 


CHAPTER  II THE  MESSENGER  EROM  THE  “ SACRED  ALLIANCE." 


Neophytus,  the  monk,  was  a man  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  of  age — 
his  great  height  rendered  more  strik- 
ing by  the  straight  black  robe  and  high 
cap  which  he  wore.  The  black  crape 
veil,  that  also  forms  a part  of  the  dress 
of  a Greek  priest,  hung  in  heavy  folds 
round  a grave  and  stern  countenance, 
whose  deadly  paleness  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  long  dark  hair  and 
beard.  His  features  were  heavy  and 
irregular,  though  the  whole  counte- 
nance was  full  of  expression,  and 
slamped  with  the  impress  of  that  in- 
domitable will  .and  unbending  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  which  forms  the  true 
elements  of  a powerful  character;  but 
« hat  was  most  striking  in  his  severe 
and  rigid  face  was,  the  total  absence 
of  all  evidence  of  those  more  natural 
and  softer  feelings,  from  which  we 
would  suppose  no  he.art  formed  of 
mortal  dust  to  be  altogether  exempt  ; 
those  bitter  tears  that  surely  at  some 
one  period  of  life  human  weakness  fails 
not  to  wring  from  human  eyes,  could 
never  have  fallen  from  his,  so  clear,  so 
calm,  so  stern  was  their  gaze — and  it 
was  impossible  to  think  his  firmly  com- 
pi^ssed  lips  h.ad  ever  spoken  to  sister 
or  to  bride  those  gentle  words  of  en- 
dearment, whose  very  utterance  soft- 
ens and  subdues  the  spirit.  Neophytus 
was  a man  who  could  suffer,  even  to 
agony,  but  who  could  not  sorrow-*- 
who  could  exult  to  madness,  but  not 
rejoice  I 

He  responded  with  quiet  dignity  to 
the  salutations  of  the  old  Prince,  and 
when  Erota  and  the  younger  men  had 
respectfully  kissed  his  hand,  he  seated 
himself  in  silence.  The  customary 
forms  of  eastern  politeness  were  next 
observed — the  “cheboukeir”  (or  pipe 
hearer)  presented  him  with  a long 
narghile,  the  Pearl  herself  offered  him 
sweetmeats  and  a glass  of  clear  water ; 
but  after  the  servants  had  retired,  it 
was  evident  that  a considerable  con- 
straint was  felt  by  all  parties — each 


was  cng.agcd  in  silently  scrutinizing 
the  other  with  .an  anxiety  and  mistrust 
perhaps  equally  shared  by  all.  At 
last  Constantine  broke  the  embarrass- 
ing silence,  and  .addressed  Neophytus. 

“ You  come  from  Kisneff  in  Bes- 
sarabia, holy  brother  ? it  is  a long 
and  fatiguing  journey,  you  must  re- 
quire rest." 

“ These  are  not  times,”  answered 
the  monk,  in  a clear,  sonorous  voice, 
which  escaped  from  the  immoveable 
lips  he  scarce  seemed  to  unclose, 
“ when  men  should  feel  fatigue  in 
the  limbs,  that  are  yet  bound  by  an 
oppressor's  chain,  or  seek  repose 
for  the  head  that  is  crushed  beneath 
a tyrant’s  yoke  1" 

“ Oh,  then,  letthem  burst  the  bonds 
asunder,"  exclaimed  the  young  Riga, 
w ith  passion.ate  eagerness,  “ let  them 
for  ever  destroy  that  most  abhorred 
yoke  1" 

“ Young  in.Tn — young  man  !"  ex- 
claimed Constantine,  in  a warning 
tone — and  he  shrunk  back  abashed. 

The  monk  took  no  notice  of  this  re- 
mark ; he  looked  down  upon  the  lovely 
view  that  hay  beneath  the  terrace,  so 
still  and  smiling. 

“ You  have  here,  indeed,  a fair  and 
tranquil  resting-place.  Prince  Con- 
stantine,” he  said  ; then  added,  while 
his  eye  rested  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity on  the  two  young  men — “ it  is 
well  for  those  who  have  now  the  leisure 
and  the  will  to  take  their  ease  in  soft 
and  peaceful  scenes  like  those,  to  wan- 
ton with  their  vacant  hours,  in  moonlit 
gardens,  and  hay  their  nerveless  limbs 
to  rest  beneath  a smiling  sky ! it  is 
well,  I s.ay,  for  them  ! Elsewhere  there 
are  tumults  and  alarms,  and  there 
are  voices  crying  out  for  vengeance 
oil  an  oppressed  and  degr.aded  coun- 
try, and  men  who  glory  to  perish  for 
the  land  they  love  1 — there  is  a cause  1 
for  which  rivers  of  blood  are  shed! 
but  not  one  tear  over  the  dead  who 
die  for  it  I a cause  that  has  even 
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nerved  weak  women,  to  look  on  death, 
and  amilc ! and  the  very  children  to 
>ield  up  their  young  lives  without  a 
struggle.” 

The  words  of  the  monk,  with  the 
hitter  taunt  which  they  implied,  stung 
the  young  men  to  the  very  soul. 
Anthymos  started  forward,  forgetting 
all  precaution,  and  exclaimed,  with 
the  blood  rushing  to  his  forehead — 

"Who  who!  would  linger  in  moon- 
lit gardens,  or  steep  their  limbs  in 
vile  luxurious  ease,  when  the  hour 
for  which  they  pine  shall  have  dawn- 
ed at  last  I and  the  voice  they  pant 
to  hear  have  uttered  the  blessed 
words — ' arise  and  strike  1’  " 

“ My  son,  my  son,  oh  beware," 
said  the  aged  Constantine.  But  again 
the  monk  made  no  reply  to  this  eager 
and  hasty  speech,  he  suddenly  changed 
the  subject  by  a seemingly  frivolous 
remark — " The  jewels  which  orna- 
ment this  pipe,”  he  said,  and  he  used 
the  Albanian  word  “ sipsi”  instead 
of  the  more  ordinary  Romaic — "are 
very  rich  and  beautii^ul.” 

At  this  speech,  the  eyes  of  the  old 
prince  flashed  with  eagerness,  and  he 
answered  hurriedly — 

" But  I have  a pair  of  embroidered 
sandals,  which  will  please  you  still 
more.” 

And  in  like  manner,  he  made  use 
of  the  Albanian  term  “ Sarroukia.” 

These  words  were  the  private  signs 
by  which  the  insurgent  Greeks  re- 
cognized in  each  other — the  members 
of  the  “ Hetoeria,"  or  Sacred  Alliance, 
that  powerful  and  extensive  secret 
society,  which  in  fact  gave  birth  to 
tbe  revolution,  and  consequent  liberty 
of  Greece  ; and  which  included  in 
its  five  degrees  or  grades,  not  only 
all  the  distinguished  men  of  that 
country,  but  aJso  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages  in  Europe. 

The  aim  and  end  of  this  vast  and 
well-organized  confederation  was  to 
effect  the  complete  freedom  of  Greece, 
by  means  of  the  desperate  and  deter- 
mined war  of  independence  ; and  the 
members  were  initiated  with  the  great- 
est solemnity.  They  took  a dreadful 
oath,  on  their  knees,  at  dead  of  night, 
that  they  would  from  that  hour  devote 
themselves  altogether  to  the  liberation 
of  their  country;  all  that  they  posse.sscd 
became  henceforward  the  property  of 


the  association,  to  be  yielded  up  when 
called  for,  and  themselves  were  to  be 
ready  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to 
go  forward  to  the  death,  on  a moment's 
notice.  They  swore,  of  course,  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  society,  and, 
like  the  inquisitors  of  old,  the  strong- 
est of  natural  affections,  and  the  closest 
of  human  ties,  were  all  to  be  forgotten 
at  the  command  of  the  Hetoeria  ; and 
with  their  own  hands  they  were  to  put 
to  death  their  nearest  and  dearest,  if 
guilty  of  treachery. 

Scarce  had  the  significant  words 
passed  the  lips  of  the  old  prince,  which 
proved  to  Neophytus  that  all  present 
were  his  associates,  when  the  monk 
started  from  his  seat,  his  stern  features 
glowing  with  an  intense  enthusiasm, 
that  seemed  to  smoulder  beneath  his 
outward  calm,  like  the  deep  fires  of  a 
volcano.  _ — ■ 

“ My  brethren  ! my  brethren,”  he 
exclaimed,  stretching  out  his  hands  to 
the  three  men,  “ true,  faithful  sons  of 
our  beloved  Greece,  the  hour  is  come! 
it  has  come,  indeed!  the  blow  has  been 
struck,  the  voice  has  sounded,  which 
shall  never  more  be  hushed,  till  our 
land  is  purified  from  the  very  presence 
of  our  unbelieving  tyrants!  Every, 
where  have  the  swords  been  drawn, 
which  shall  not  be  sheathed  again  ; 
the  provinces  are  under  arms,  sending 
forth  their  hundreds  and  their  thous- 
ands! and  from  the  furthermost  parts 
of  Europe  our  countrymen  have  heard 
the  cry  of  Greece  for  * Liberty,’ 
and  all  are  hastening  to  the  deadly 
struggle.” 

“ Oh,  glorious  tidings  I”  said  the 
two  young  men,  whilst  the  aged  prince 
clasped  his  hands  ov^r  his  heaving 
breast,  and  raised  bis  eyes,  with  a look 
of  the  deepest  exultation. 

“ My  sons,"  continued  Neophytus, 
with  increasing  vehemence,  addressing 
Anthymos  and  his  friend,  " I come  to 
call  you  1 are  you  ready — are  you 
ready  to  be  offered  up  ? have  you  set 
the  seal  on  your  young  lives  of  sun- 
shine and  of  joy,  that  to-day  must  ter- 
minate for  ever ; and  are  you  ready  to 
commence  a new  existence  of  conflict 
and  of  blood  ? to  live,  to  suffer,  to  die 
for  Greece?  I coma  to^call  you  forth 
this  day,  this  very  hour,  now  I it  is  no 
time  to  linger  on  the  road  ; Ipsilanti* 
has  sent  me  out  to  gather  to  the  ranks 
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all  that  are  true  to  the  sacred  cause  ; 
hundreds  of  our  brethren  were  fallin)^ 
round  him  when  I left ; f^o  up  with 
me,  my  sons,  and  fill  their  vacant 
places !’’ 

“ We  are  ready,"  exclaimed  the 
young  men,  the  words  bursting  from 
their  lips ; “ it  is  fur  this  we  have 
waited,  and  lived  ; we  are  ready,  in- 
deed, this  very  hour.  Hehold  !’’  said 
Athymos,  drawing  out  the  small 
knife  he  wore  concealed  in  his  sleeve, 
“our  preparations  are  made  ; why  do 
we  linger  ? we  have  no  better  arms 
here,  but  there  we  shall  inherit  those 
of  the  dead!  Let  us  go  !" 

“ And  I,  and  1,”  murmured  the  old 
man,  with  quivering  lips,  “ can  1 do 
nothing?  Must  I sit  idly  by,  and  see 
them  all  die  for  Greeee?  Can  1 not 
strike  one  blow  ? — so  old,  so  weak. 
Aku!  that  ever  those  withered  hands 
should  have  grown  too  feeble  to  fight 
fur  mine  own  land  ! oh,  who  shall  rid 
me  of  the  burden  of  these  years!" 

“ Fear  not,  my  prince,"  said  Neo- 
phylus,  with  a melancholy  smile  ; “so 
loyal  and  tried  a servant  of  the  sacred 
cause  shall  not  bo  spared  ! To  you  has 
Ipsilanti  assigned  a post  of  far  more 
deadly  and  certain  danger,  than  that 
of  his  younger  soldiers  ; for  they  go  to 
confront  the  death  they  do  not  fear, 
but  you  must  wiiteh,  and  wait  for  it, 
and  see  it  creeping  ste.althily  and  surely 
on  you,  perhaps  in  its  most  cruel 
shape.  You  have  riches  concealed  ?" 

“ 1 have,"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
“ .and  all,  all  for  Greece  1 Ah,  when 

Omer  Bey  taunted  Constantine  C 

witlr*  his  poverty  and  meanness,  he 
little  thought  how  deep  buried  in  the 
earth  lay  the  mass  of  gold  he  had 
gathered,  piece  by  piece,  for  his 
country  1" 

“ We  know  it"  said  the  monk,  “and 
as  the  money  could  not  bo  removed  in 
safety,  here  you  are  to  remain,  and 
supply,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  troops,  the  emissaries  who  will  be 
sent  to  you  from  time  to  time  ; — but, 
noble  prince,  in  these  days  we  may  no 
longer  shrink  weakly  from  the  pros- 
pect of  our  fate,  be  it  what  it  may  ! I 
seek  not  to  conceal  from  you  how  ter- 
rible a charge  is  yours.  You  know,  that 
although  all  the  preparations  for  a 
determined  revolt  have  been  made  long 
since,  yet  the  Ottomon  Forte  have 
remaiued  blindly,  nay  obstinately  igno- 
rant of  the  universal  insurrection;  now 
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all  concealment  is  at  an  end!  They 
wake  up  to  find  their  slaves  escaping 
them,  yea  1 turning  on  them  1 and 
whilst  we  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
our  own  regenerate  land  are  tre,ading 
down  the  oppressors  beneath  our  feel, 
on  you,  the  dwellers  in  the  Fhanar,  will 
the  full  fury  of  their  vengeance  be 
wreaked." 

“ Al.as!  already,"  said  Riga,  “ but  a 
few  days  since,  several  Greeks  were 
murdered  on  false  pretences.” 

“And  now  there  will  be  no  pre- 
tence," s.vid  Neophytus  ; “ their  cry 
will  be  blood  for  blood  ; — they  will 
repay  tenfold  upon  the  weak  and  aged, 
the  women  and  children,  every  blow 
we  have  de.alt  amongst  their  soldiers 
in  the  strife ! Some  may  escape  from 
hence,  but  on  all  who  remain,  be  their 
motive  w hat  it  may,  the  fire  and  the 
sword  will  be  let  loose!" 

“ .\nd  welcome !"  .said  -the  aged 
prince,  with  a grave,  sweet  smile. 

“ It  is  enough,”  replied  the  monk  ; 
and  turning  calmly  and  coldly,  as 
though  he  were  not  about  to  rend  life's 
sweetest  tics  for  the  noble  hearts 
around  him,  he  called  out  loudly,  “ My 
sons,  let  us  go." 

There  was  a pause — and  in  the 
breasts  of  these  loyal  men,  who  till 
now  had  felt  them.sclves  only  the  chil- 
dren of  Greece,  the  mighty  power  of 
n.atural  atfection  awoke  again  with  a 
deadly  chill.  D.ark  thoughts  hay  curd- 
ling round  the  father's  heart,  and  the 
speaking  eyes  of  Riga  Galati  had 
turned  with  .an  expression  whose  agony 
is  not  to  be  described,  on  the  gentle 
Pearl,  as  she  stood  there  like  a bre.ath- 
ing  statue,  paler  than  monumental  mar- 
ble. Krotii  was  this  young  man's  pro- 
mised bride,  and  he  loved  her  with  all 
that  depth  of  tenderness  which  one  so 
pure  and  lovely  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire ; but  now,  .sad  as  this  last  hour 
must  needs  be  for  him,  he  gave  no 
thought  to  the  bitterness  of  parting, 
so  full  was  his  whole  soul  of  terror  at 
the  prospect  of  the  cruel  and  certain 
doom  which  awaited  her  if  .she  re- 
mained in  the  Phanar.  Bursting  sud 
donly  from  Anthyinos,  whose  arm  was 
piissed  round  his  shoulder,  ho  rushed 
forward,  and  almost  flung  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Constantine. 

“ But  F.rotii,  Erota,”  he  exclaimed, 
in  broken  accents.  “ Oh  my  prince, 
she  cannot,  must  not  remain  here  1 
think  what  it  would  be  to  her,  so  gentle. 
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so  timid,  anguish,  and  torture,  and 
death ! Oh,  let  us  take  her  hence — let 
us  sare  her,  our  sweet  and  fragile 
flower!  She  was  not  made  for  these 
suflFerings — that  death  of  violence;  she 
must  not  stay  here  to  suffer  and  to 
perish  1" 

“ She  must  not,  indeed,"  said  the 
monk,  even  his  stern  heart  moved  hy 
the  aspect  of  that  innocent  young  girl, 
so  pale,  so  still,  so  beautiful  in  her 
great  sorrow. 

“ Listen,  my  prince  ; hear  me,  I im- 
plore," continued  Riga,  “she  may  yet 
be  saved.  She  is  ray  own,  my  pro- 
mised bride.  Oh  that  you  could  see 
into  my  heart  how  little  I think  of  my 
own  happiness  ; but  there  is  no  other 
hope  of  escai>e  for  her ; let  her  be  mine, 
now  this  very  hour  ; the  pious  priest 
will  say  the  holy  words  that  bind  us  to 
each  other,  then  she  can  go  forth  with 
us  to  Jassy,  where  my  mother  dwells, 
in  pe.ace,  in  comfort,  and  in  safety  ! — 
we  shall  not  tremble  for  ber  then  1 you, 
surrounded  by  these  murderers,  or  n o 
U|>on  the  battle- field,  shall  smile  to  think 
that  she  is  safe.  Oh  ! though  I never 
see  her  again,  my  own  sweet  Erotii ! 
let  me  know  those  dear  eyes  still  behold 
the  light  of  day!" 

“ He  is  right,”  said  Anthymos,  com- 
ing forward — “ my  father,  he  is  right, 
indeed  ; there  is  no  other  plan  of  safety 
tor  her.  I know  how  terrible  an  hour 
this  is  to  you  ; I know  how  it  will  tear 
Jour  heart  to  part  with  her  ; but  for 
the  sake  of  our  [irecious  Pearl,  let  it 
be  as  he  has  said.’’ 

“ Let  it  be  as  he  has  said,"  echoed 
the  stern  monk. 

The  old  man's  head  had  sunk  upon 
his  bosom, — he  raised  it  as  they  spoke, 
»nJ  flinging  back  his  streaming  white 
hair,  he  turned  upon  his  daughter  one 
long  look  of  such  unutterable  misery, 

no  words  could  ever  render  ; his  lips 
worked  convulsively,  he  stretched  out 
his  withered,  trembling  hands  till  they 
fell  on  the  fair  head  of  his  child,  iis 
she  bowed  before  him,  drooping  be- 
neath all  the  weight  of  anguish,  which 
terror  for  the  future,  and  regret  for 
the  past,  had  accumulated  into  that  one 
hour.  Then  the  broken  words  burst 
from  his  lips,  mournful,  despairing,  as 
the  cry  of  a drowning  man — 

“ Oh ! my  child,  my  child  ! — sun- 
beam of  my  soul  1 — darling  of  my 
heart ! — never  to  look  upon  her  face 
again,  never  again  to  hear  her  tender 


voice  I — to  wake,  and  sleep,  and  wake 
again,  and  never  find  her  by  my  side ! 
Who  dares  to  bid  mo  make  this  world 
so  desolate  and  dark  ? — and  yet — and 
yet — oh  ! surely  1 rave,  and  I am  mad 
to  say  such  thing.*  ! Erota  ! — to  see 
her  die  ! — the  saints  in  heaven  forbid  1 
Hotter  this  agony,  this  worst  of  p.angs. 
1!  the  old  withered  father,  ripe  for  the 
grave,  to  sec  her  die!  No  ; they  have 
spoken  well — she  must  go  forth,  and 
live,  and  smile.  I can  but  die  the 
sooner.  Go,  go  my  child — go  forth 
and  live!" 

Slowly  the  Pearl  lifted  up  her  dove- 
like  eyes  upon  her  father.  Ho  could 
not  bear  the  intensity  of  mournful  re- 
proach that  spoke  in  them  through 
their  large  glittering  tears.  He  let 
his  head  fall  on  her's  till  his  white  hair 
mingled  with  her  golden  curls,  and 
sobbed  convulsively. 

“ My  father,”  she  s.aid,  “ what  words 
are  these  ? Alas ! wherein  have  I of- 
fended you?  .\m  I no  more  your 
Erota,  your  child,  who  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow  has  tended  you,  in  danger 
and  exile  has  followed  your  steps, 
weeping  for  your  griefs,  or  smiling  for 
your  joys — who  in  torture  and  in 
death  will  never  leave  your  side  !” 

“ My  own  beloved  child ! you  are, 
you  have  been  all  to  me  ; but  now  my 
hour  is  come,  my  day  is  spent,  my 
night  is  clo-sing  in ; 1 will  but  shed 
these  last  few  drops  of  sluggish  blood 
for  Greece,  and  so  expire ; hut  you, 
sweet  blossom  of  the  spring,  scarce  has 
the  morning  of  your  long  existence 
dawned  ; hope  and  joy  are  before  you 
still,  you  must  go  forth  to  save  your 
life — your  young  life  of  promise  and 
of  gladness !" 

“ My  life,”  said  Erota,  with  the 
most  melancholy  smile,  “ and  who,  oh! 
my  father,  g.ave  to  me  this  life  you 
would  preserve  ? Yours  was  the  gift, 
and  weep  not  to  take  it  back  so  soon  ; 
it  was  precious  for  the  light  .and  the 
joy  of  the  sunny  hours  that  .are  past, 
it  would  be  for  ever  valueless,  nay 
darker  than  the  darkest  and  bloodiest 
grave,  if  your  dying  head  sunk  on 
another  breast  than  mine." 

The  old  man  could  not  speak — he 
looked  round  imploringly. 

“Oh!  sister,  be  persuaded,”  said 
Antbymos,  deeply  agitated. 

“ Daughter,"  said  the  monk,  “ I 
commend  your  words  ; you  arc,  in- 
deed, a holy  and  a faithful  child.  Vet 
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listen  to  your  father’s  voice;  come 
forth  with  us  and  live — come  forth 
from  tliis  Phanar,  which  soon  will  be 
one  scene  of  horrors,  to  live  in  secu- 
rity and  peace  ! No  need  the  young 
tree,  just  blossoming  into  beauty, 
should  perish  with,  the  aged  sapless 
trunk.  If  he  succumb,  you  would  but 
share  and  not  relieve  his  sufferings. 
Child,  you  know  not  bow  easily  an  old 
man  dies  ; his  conflict  will  soon  be 
over  !” 

Eroti'i  disengaged  herself  from  the 
clinging  arms  of  the  aged  prince,  and 
came  forward  calmly.  They  could 
read  of  some  lofty  resolution  on  her 
pure  pale  forehead,  and  in  the  serene 
expression  of  her  eyes.  She  sunk  on 
her  knees  before  the  priest,  and  pressed 
her  lips  to  the  cross  that  was  embroi- 
dered on  his  garment. 

“ By  this  most  holy  sign,"  she  said, 
in  a voice  clear  and  composed,  “ 1 
take  the  solemn  vow  never  to  ab,andon 
my  father  in  the  miseries  of  this  world, 
even  as  I hope  to  share  with  him  the 
joys  of  that  which  is  to  come  ; whilst 
he  still  lives  to  call  me  ‘daughter,’  I 
will  be  at  hand  to  answer,  ‘ I am  here, 
my  father.’  I was  given  to  him  in  bis 
old  .age  to  make  his  last  hours  brighter 

that  holy  purpose  of  my  life  I must 

fulfil  1 His  sorrow  I will  soothe,  his 
danger  I will  share,  his  death,  it  maybe, 
I shall  witness,  and  when  my  task  is 
over,  I can  perish  on  his  grave.” 

“ Erotii,  F.rotii ! is  it  thus  you  love 
me?"  exclaimed  Riga,  bursting  into 
tears,  which,  dauntless  even  to  folly 
on  the  battle-field,  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  shed  for  her,  when  the  irrevocable 
words  were  uttered. 

“ It  is  thus  I love  you,”  she  answer- 
ed, rising  from  her  knees,  and  letting 
her  hand  fall  into  his  ; “ it  is  thus  I 
labour  to  be  worthy  of  him  to  whom 
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my  he.irt  is  given!  Courage!  thrice 
beloved — what  matter  these  few  bitter 
hours  of  a miserable  life  ; have  we  not 
eternity  to  spend  together  ?’’ 

No  further  reraonstr.ance  was  at- 
tempted by  those  who  would  have 
thought  it  sacrilege  to  deter  her  from 
the  fulfilment  of  her  vow,  and  .again 
the  impassible  monk  gave  the  signal 
for  departure.  There  could  be  no 
more  delay  ; and,  alas  1 how  ra  iiant 
and  smiling  in  that  last  terrible  mo- 
ment, the  memory  of  their  joyous  life 
so  brightly  spent  together,  rose  up  be- 
fore those  three  young,  tender  beings 
about  to  part  for  ever.  The  prince, 
whose  feeble  frame  was  utterly  c.x- 
hausted  by  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
the  last  hour,  had  sunk  down  upon  his 
cushions  in  a sort  of  lethargy,  and 
seemed  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
passing  round  him.  Ncophytus  signed 
to  them  to  t.ake  advantage  of  thi.s  mo- 
mentary oblivion,  and  spare  him  the 
pang  of  parting.  The  Pearl  had  fal- 
len on  her  knees  beside  her  father, 
she  buried  her  face  on  his  ample  breast, 
and  flung  her  arms  around  him,  as 
though  she  hoped,  by  holding  him  close 
to  her  heart,  to  still  its  painful  throb- 
bing for  another.  Riga  cast  one  look 
on  her  kneeling  form,  convulsed  with 
8uppres.sed  sobs,  and  rushed  from  the 
terrace.  Anthymos  bunt  down  and 
gently  kissed  his  father's  hand.  At 
this  token  of  a mute  farewell,  a faint 
smile  wandered  over  the  old  man's 
lips,  and  then  died  away  again  ; but 
often,  how  often!  in  after  ye.ars  that 
calm,  unconscious  smile  haunted  the 
dreams  of  the  young  soldier  by  night. 
Solemnly  the  monk  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  the  air  over  that  motion- 
less group,  and  so  they  parted  to  meet 
no  more  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
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The  d.ay  following  the  departure  of 
Anthymos  and  Riga  Galati  for  the 
scene  of  action,  was  one  of  terror  and 
dismay  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Phanar. 
Many  eyes  that  watched  the  rising  of  the 
sun  in  glory,  were  doomed  to  see  it  set 
in  an  eternal  night ; and  many  a form 
that  lay  at  day-break  on  silken  cush- 
ions, rocked  in  the  sweetest  slumber, 
at  night-fall  was  dragged  over  the  stony 
streets,  to  find  elsewhere  a far  deeper 


rest.  Neophytus,  the  monk,  had  good 
reason  to  prophesy  so  surely  as  he  did, 
the  speedy  vengeance  of  their  T urkish 
masters,  on  those  most  near  at  hand, 
when  the  full  extent  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  above  all  the  recent  successes 
of  the  Greeks  in  Wallachia,  should 
have  become  known  to  them.  His 
own  presence,  as  he  passed  from  house 
to  house,  calling  on  all  to  follow  him 
to  the  seat  of  war,  and  using  no  effort 
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at  concealment  beyond  wliaf  was  neces- 
sary for  the  recognition  of  the  Heter- 
ists,  was  alone  amply  sufBcieut  to  com- 
promise the  Phanariotes.  It  was,  in 
fact,  his  purpose  so  to  inculpate  them, 
and  force  them  to  appear  as  rebels  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  General  Ipsilanti, 
who  took  this  violent  means  to  bring 
to  a favourable  decision  the  weaker 
and  more  vacillating  of  his  country- 
men, whose  long  connexion  with  the 
Ottomon  Porte,  and  habitual  indul- 
gence in  the  enervating  luxuries  of 
oriental  life,  had  indisposed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  rebellion. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  why 
the  next  few  days  were  likely  to  be 
made  terrible  by  the  fate  of  the  Pha- 
rariotes,  of  which  the  monk  was  fully 
aware.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who, not- 
withstanding the  admiration  which  it 
is  the  fashion  in  Europe  to  bestow  on 
his  political  talent  at  least,  certainly 
earned  a heart  of  stone  within  bis 
bosom,  if  ever  a man  might  be  said  to 
have  done  so,  had  found  it  a part  of 
his  crafty  diplomacy,  not  as  yet,  in  ap- 
pearance, to  withdraw  his  favour  from 
the  Greeks  of  the  Phanar,  many  of 
whom  held  distinguished  posts  under 
his  own  government,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  induce  them  ultimately  to 
break  faith  with  their  country,  and 
even  perhaps  aid  himself  in  arresting 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  measures 
now  taken  for  her  liberation. 

With  this  view  the  wily  monarch 
quelled  the  rising  indignation  of  the 
T urks,  loth  to  part  with  their  slaves, 
when  each  day  brought  tidings  of  the 
gathering  strength  of  the  insurgent 
Greeks,  and  of  their  unexpected  suc- 
cess in  the  skirmishes  which  had  al- 
ready taken  place  ; and  as  yet  be  had 
suppressed,  though  he  could  not  alto- 
gether check,  the  deeds  of  violence 
which  his  subjects  were  disposed  to 
perpetrate  on  any  who  were  even  con- 
nected with  the  rebellious  country. 
Now,  however,  all  such  measures  of 
temporary  indulgence  were  utterly  at 
an  end  ; Mahmoud  was  not  the  least 
exasperated  of  this  nation  of  despots, 
when  this  fact  was  brought  before 
them  too  forcibly  to  be  longer  doubted, 
that  far  and  near,  the  living  spirit  of 
liberty  had  indeed  awakened,  to  be  de- 
stroyed no  more ; and  the  rebel  slaves, 
so  long  held  in  violent  bondage,  ac- 
tually slipping  their  necks  from  the 
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yoke  most  rapidly.  Neophytus,  and 
those  who  accompanied  him  for  simi- 
lar purposes  to  his  own,  had  brought 
with  them  the  news  of  a universal 
rising  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Morea,  which  had  till  now  remained 
passive  ; and  what  carried  the  rage 
and  fury  of  the  Turks  to  its  height, 
was  the  discovery,  that  very  d.ay,  of  a 
conspiracy,  badly  organized  and  abor- 
tive, it  is  true,  but  still  a conspiracy 
formed  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Phanar,  to  assassinate  the  Sultan,  and 
arm  the  whole  Hellenic  population  of 
Constantinople. 

Slow  as  they  had  been  to  take  the 
alarm,  the  cowardly  Moslems  now 
fancied  the  empire  itself  in  danger, 
and  that  there  was  no  safety  for  them- 
selves but  in  the  instant  removal  of 
the  Greek  Uayahs  from  the  city  ; in 
other  words,  their  total  destruction ! 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  dreadful 
day  of  which  we  are  speaking,  rumours 
emanating  from  the  council  of  the 
Divan,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
some  deadly  measure  was  there  being 
adopted,  which  should  inx'olve  in  its 
sweeping  condemnation  the  whole  of  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  Phanar, 
consisting  now  principally  of  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  for  we  have 
seen  tb.xt  the  young  and  strong  had 
obeyed  the  call  of  an  imperative  duty 
elsewhere.  But  the  prospect  of  the 
dark  sentence,  as  yet  unknown,  which 
w.as  about  to  be  pronounced  on  the  un- 
fortunate Phanariotes,  did  not,  mean- 
while, prevent  the  janissaries  from 
breaking  into  their  houses,  murdering 
the  inmates,  destroying  their  property, 
and  carrying  desolation  and  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  all  survivors.  The  only 
families  who,  as  yet,  were  left  altoge- 
ther unharmed,  were  those  w hose  rank, 
wealth,  and  station,  or  other  fatal  ad- 
vantages, reserved  them  for  a more 
terrible  doom.  It  is  a lesson  deeply 
inculcated  on  the  Moslem  people,  to 
respect  the  especial  prey  of  their  ru- 
lers ! and  the  family  of  Prince  Con- 
stantine C was  one  of  those  they 

preserved  to  be  the  victims  of  a refine- 
ment of  vengeance. 

The  court-yard  of  the  prince's  villa, 
like  most  large  buildings  in  eastern 
cities,  was  walled  in  by  several  small 
houses,  inhabited  principally  by  Greeks 
in  a lower  rank  of  life,  and  also  by 
persons  of  other  nations,  who,  like 
themselves,  were  excluded  from  the 
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Jistricts  of  the  Moslem  population. 
One  of  these  little  flat-roofeil  dwell- 
ings was  inhabited  by  two  individuals 
of  a totally  diftVront  stamp.  Vcli,  the 
Armenian,  who  occupied  the  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  w.as  osten- 
sibly a shawl  merchant,  but  he  was 
po.'sessed  of  an  extraordin.ary  degree 
of  shrewdness  and  ability,  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  in  many 
different  ways.  He  acted  as  physician 
when  occasion  required,  as  [mblic  scri- 
vener, as  confidential  messenger — a 
most  important  office  in  Turkey — as 
secret  spy,  and  even  at  times  as  hired 
assassin.  In  appear.ance  he  was  the 
most  frightful  little  deformed  monster 
that  ever  was  seen,  with  a pair  of 
twinkling,  fox-like  eyes,  absolutely 
teeming  with  craftiness  and  cunning, 
just  visible  between  his  enormous  yel- 
low turban,  and  his  bushy  bl.aek  beard. 
In  mind,  he  was  a singular  combina- 
tion of  the  greatest  t.aicnt,  joined  to 
the  most  inordinate  and  overweening 
sclfisbnc.ss,  which  bore  fruit,  of  course, 
in  the  insatiable  desire  of  gain.  Doubt- 
less we  have  wonderful  ojiportunity 
offered  to  us,  in  this  ple.asant  world 
of  ours,  of  judging  to  what  an  extent 
men  will  composedly  carry  that  pro- 
found egotism,  wiiich  is  the  root  of  all 
corruption  in  human  nature,  and  ren- 
ders it,  in  fact,  the  vile  thing  it  is;  but 
w ith  Yeli,  the  .\rmenian,  the  gain  or 
gratification  to  himself  was  generally 
so  frightfully  disproportionate  to  the 
miseries  he  inflicted  on  others  in  the 
attainment  of  it,  that  in  him  this  odious 
love  of  self  cert.ainly  .appeared  in  a 
most  detestable  point  of  view.  All 
other  qualities,  even  those  essentially 
bad,  seemed  swallowed  up  in  it  ; ho 
never  thought  of  revenging  himself, 
nor  would  he  have  moved  a step  to  in- 
flict a nceilless  injury  on  any  one  ; but 
to  many  a luckless  sultana  did  he  ad- 
minister a draught  of  poison,  instead 
of  a remedy,  for  the  s.ake  of  the  jew- 
elled ring  he  drew  sleathily  from  her 
finger,  lus  he  felt  her  pulse,  and  said 
it  had  ceased  to  beat ; and  many  an 
innocent  man  he  betrayed  to  the 
death,  for  the  privilege  of  stripjiing 
the  corpse  of  its  miscnable  garments. 
And  with  all  this,  the  little  blood- 
stained wretch  would  sit  singing  all 
day,  w ith  as  merry  a face  and  as  cheer- 
ful a voice,  as  though  he  bore  within 
his  hre.ast  the  lightest  conscience  and 
purest  of  hearts.  Of  course  lie  was 


also  endowed  with  a prodigious  amount 
of  wily  cunning — it  w.as  quite  a part 
of  his  self-seeking  policy;  and  during 
the  few  days  wdiich  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  removed  to  this  apartment, 
ho  liad  been  amply  engaged  in  slyly 
exercising  this  amiable  quality  on  all 
his  new'  neighbours,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  Jussuf,  the  Jew,  who  occu- 
pied the  other  half  of  the  house. 

In  the  East,  quite  as  much  as  in 
Europe,  the  wandering  Hebrew  r.ace 
are  considered  as  outcasts,  and  are 
treated  with  all  that  contumely  and 
contempt,  wherein  they  reap  the  bit- 
ter fruit  of  their  forefathers'  crime  ; 
but  whereas  in  European  countries, 
the  qu.alitics  universally  recognized  to 
tliem  of  meanness,  avarice,  and  cun- 
ning, w ould  seem  somewhat  to  justify 
this  treatment,  the  Syrian  Jews  ap- 
pear to  be  a totally  different  race,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  bear  a cha- 
racter w hich  commands  both  respect 
and  commi.'Seration.  Reserved  and 
dignified,  dwelling  much  among  them- 
selves, yet  mild  and  gentle  w hen  forced 
into  intercourse  with  others  ; given 
to  deeds  of  charity,  absorbed  in  the 
observfxnce  of  their  peculi.ar  worship, 
they  are  ever  characterized  by  a sin- 
gular melancholy,  which  seems  to 
darken  the  lives  even  of  the  youngest 
and  most  joyous  among  them.  Alas! 
within  sight  even  of  the  sacred  moun- 
tains of  their  motive  land,  their  hearts 
are  yet  hardened  to  the  truth  ; they 
wander  blind  and  benighted,  between 
their  bitter  regret  for  a departed 
glory,  and  their  false  delusive  hope 
for  that  which  delays  its  coming,  and 
a deep  shadow  from  both  is  cast  upon 
their  souls.  Justice  .and  rectitude  are, 
for  the  most  p.art,  in  all  their  deal- 
ings ; and  when  seen  in  their  private 
life,  the  Eastern  Jews  certainly  form 
a very  interesting  portion  of  the  race 
of  .Abraham. 

Jussuf,  a young  man  whose  noble 
and  expressive  countenance  bore  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  nation,  had 
now  dwelt  for  some  time  quite  alone 
in  his  sm.all  apartments  in  this  house, 
though  it  was  well  known  that  his 
means  were  amply  sufficient  to  h.ave 
afforded  him  a far  ntore  sumptuous 
dwelling.  He  was  said  to  h.ave  great 
possessions  in  the  mulberry  groves  and 
silk  manufactories  of  lower  Asia;  and 
at  Constantinoiile  he  had  also  acquired 
a great  influence  over  the  authorities 
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in  power  — an  invisible  coin  which 
more  than  any  other  is  current  in 
Turkey.  Those  who  had  any  com- 
munication with  him  had  reason  to 
applaud  his  rigid  truthfulness  and  high 
moral  dignity  of  conduct  ; but  he 
avoided  as  much  as  he  could  all  ac- 
qu.aintance  with  any  one,  seldom  went 
out,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  on 
the  terrace  roof  of  his  house,  appa- 
rently engaged  in  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 


A few  months  before  this  period 
some  trivial  circumstance  brought  him 

into  an  intercourse  with  the  C 

family,  which  had  been  renewed  at 
intervals,  with  much  esteem  on  their 
side  ; but  since  that  perioil  more  than 
even  a deep  shade  of  melancholyseemed 
to  overspread  his  mild  and  pleasing 
countenance,  and  his  low  voice  had 
ever  that  peculiarly  mournful  tone, 
which  tells  of  a spirit  within  to  whom 
the  world  is  sunless  indeed. 


CHAPTER  tv THE  VISIT  OP  THE  JEW  TO  THE  PEARL  OF  THE  BOSPHORUS. 


On  the  morning  of  this  fated  day, 
Veli,  the  Armenian,  was  seated  on  a 
mat  before  his  door,  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  looking  as  though  his  wicked  little 
eyes  would  fain  have  pierced  the  stone 
walls  of  the  Prince’s  dwelling,  when  a 
tall  figure  glided  swiftly  past  him,  and 
he  saw  Jussuf,  draw  ing  his  dark  mantle 
closely  round  him,  pass  into  the  street. 
“ So,"  said  Veli,  “ here  is  something 
new!  out  at  daybreak!  this  must  be 
looked  to  and  he  nodded  several 
times  in  acquiescence  to  his  own  pro- 
position, which  he  failed  not  to  put  in 
execution,  for  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  he  occupied  himself  entirely 
in  watching  the  movements  of  his 
neighbour.  Jussuf  did,  in  fact,  on  this 
occasion,  completely  change  his  usual 
mode  of  life  ; he  came  in  several  times 
and  again  went  out  ; tasted  no  food 
from  morning  to  nightfall ; and  it  was 
easy  to  see,  in  spite  of  his  calm  and 
quiet  manner,  that  he  was  in  extreme 
agitation.  At  last,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, he  returned,  and,  having  thrown 
off  his  long  dark  cloak,  the  Armenian 
saw  him  cross  the  court-yard,  to  the 
gate  of  the  Prince’s  house,  where,  after 
a few  minutes’  parley  with  some  one 
within,  he  was  admitted.  At  this 
sight  Veli  hastily  rose,  and  stealing 
stealthily  and  slyly  in  the  track  of  the 
Jew,  like  a cat  about  to  pounce  on  its 
prey,  he  speedily  reached  the  door  and 
crouched  down  behind  the  pillar  .at  the 
side,  so  as  to  escape  the  observation  of 
the  vigilant  Greek  who  acted  .as  por- 
ter. The  house  stood  within  the 
garden,  and  this  gate  served  as  an  en- 
trance to  both  ; through  its  open  bars 
he  could  therefore  distinguish  all  that 
passed  within.  Jussuf  had  advanced 
towards  the  outer  sta’ircase  leading  up 


to  the  terr.ace,  on  the  lowest  step  of 
which  was  seated  Tlieophani. 

The  good  old  woman  was  evidently 
sadly  dismayed  at  the  terrible  pros- 
pects now  opening  before  herself  and 
all  she  best  loved  on  earth.  She  was 
rocking  herself  mournfully  to  and  fro, 
and  in  the  corner  of  the  stair  she  had 
set  up  a little  silver  image  of  Saint 
Dimitri,  to  whom  she  w.os  addressing 
a deprecating  prayer  in  the  most  peni- 
tent manner. 

“ Why  will  you  not  succour  us, 
Aghios  Dimitri  ? — why  will  you  not 
succour  us  ? So  holy  a saint  to  forget 
his  true  servant  I did  1 not  offer  you 
four  great  c.andles  last  year,  when  I 
scarce  had  a para  to  buy  me  slippers'^ 
have  you  forgotten  them, — those  four 
great  c.anilles'i'  Oh,  Aghios  Dimitri, 
hope  of  Tlieophani  1” 

Her  reproaches  to  the  saint  were 
abruptly  cut  short  by  the  appearance 
of  Jussuf;  she  starteil  up,  but  seeing 
it  was  a friend,  was  about  to  recom- 
mence to  him  her  lamentations  on  the 
state  of  matters,  when  he  hastily  inter- 
rupted her  : “ 1 entreat  you,  Theo- 
phani,  let  me  have  access  to  the 
Prince." 

“ May  I never  see  a good  hour  if  I 
disturb  him  now!  he  has  but  just  dropt 
asleep ; may  his  dreams  be  happy ! and, 
alas,  he  needs  rest : this  day  and  night 
he  has  broken  no  bread." 

“ Hut  the  Pearl,  the  Cocona  (or 
lady),  Erotu,”  said  Jussuf,  hesita- 
tingly, “could  1 not  speak  with 
her?" 

“ What  is  it  you  say  to  me  ! know 
you  not  that  she  is  alone  now  ? How 
could  she  receive  a man  ? There  she 
is  all  alone  on  the  terrace,  poor  little 
angel,  doubtless  dimming  her  beautifu 
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eyes  with  such  bitter  tears  ; ocli  I dark 
is  my  heart  for  my  fair  young  Pearl  I” 

" But  hear  me,  Theophani,"  said 
Jussuf  in  a low  voice,  earnestly.  “ I 
must  see  her,  indeed,  if  her  father 
sleeps  ; the  most  frightful  dangers  are 
around  them — I come  to  warn  them  of 
the  sentence  which  has  been  passed  ; 
they  may  yet  have  time  to  escape  !’’ 

“ Then  go  to  her,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  saints,”  said  the  old  woman,  burst- 
ing into  tears.  “ Oh,  my  Pearl ! — my 
beautiful  Pearl,  I know  well  that  there 
are  dangers  round  her  1 — save  her, 
Jussuf.” 

“ I will  save  her  ; while  1 live,  not  a 
hair  of  her  head  shall  be  injured,” 
said  Jussuf,  quietly,  and  yet  so  fer- 
vently, that  old  Theophani  seized  his 
hand,  rapturously  exclaiming, 

“ Good  Jussuf,  may  your  grandfather 
and  grandmother  be  eternally  blessed  1 
but  och  I what  do  I say,  you  are  a 
Jew — they  were  Jews  ; it  is  a thousand 
pities  but  Saint  Dimitri  himself  could 
not  bring  you  to  Paradise  !” 

Jussuf  did  not  wait  to  hear  his  con- 
demnation, he  had  bounded  up  the  stair 
to  the  terr.'ice. 

Meanwhile  Veli,  the  Armenian, 
had  heard  every  word  of  this  conver- 
sation : but  it  was  just  sufiicient  to 
whet  his  curiosity,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  gain  further  information. 
A large  fig-tree  grew  at  the  corner  of 
the  terrace,  one  of  whoso  long  sweep- 
ing branches  hung  almost  within  his 
reach.  With  the  agility  of  an  ape,  an 
animal  which  he  greatly  resembled,  he 
made  a spring  at  it  and  caught  it  with 
both  hands;  it  scarce  bent  beneath  his 
light  weight,  and  he  hung  a few'  mi- 
nutes suspended  in  the  air — then  ga- 
thering himself  up  he  crept  on  from 
branch  to  branch,  till  ho  could  with 
ease  have  dropt  on  the  terrace  itself, 
and  then  ensconced  himself  beneath 
the  thick  foliage  which  completely 
concealed  him  in  a position  that  ena- 
bled him  both  to  see  and  hear  perfectly 
all  that  passed ; then,  as  he  never 
failed  at  all  times  conscientiously  to 
administer  to  the  minor  comforts  of 
the  idol  of  his  worship,  he  composedly 
lighted  the  pipe  which  he  had  not  laid 
aside,  and  sat  smoking,  with  eyes  and 
ears  intent.  The  aged  Prince  slept  us 
Theophani  had  said;  as  yet  he  had 
taken  no  rest,  having  passed  the  night 
and  day  in  making  arrangements  in  the 
event  of  bis  violent  death  or  exile ; and 


now,  as  soon  os  the  Pearl  had  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  actually  dropped 
into  a profound  slumber,  she  spread 
her  white  veil  lightly  over  his  venera- 
ble head,  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the 
light,  and  stole  out  on  the  terrace  to 
breathe  the  soft  air  of  the  starlit  night. 
She  crept  on  with  languid  steps  to 
lean  on  the  balustrade  where  Anthy- 
mos  and  Riga  had  leant  the  night  be- 
fore, and  looked  down,  as  they  had 
done,  on  the  fair  scene  below.  How 
beautiful  it  was  I the  garden,  with  its 
musical  fountains  and  its  perfumed 
bowers,  sweeping  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  till  the  long  branches 
of  the  feathery  palm  were  kissed  by 
each  undulating  wave.  The  still  deep 
waters  of  the  Bosphorus  revealing  a 
second  heaven,  scarce  less  full  of  light 
and  glory  than  that  which  they  re- 
flected, and  far  off  the  soft  green 
mountains  of  Asia  seemed  in  the  dim 
tremulous  light  as  though  they  floated 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  with 
a breath  would  be  dispersed  like  the 
shadowy  landscape  of  a dream. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
solemn  calm  of  an  Eastern  night,  which 
is  similar  in  its  efl'ects  on  the  mind  to 
that  produced  by  the  aspect  of  another, 
yet  sterner,  repose.  When  the  dead  are 
stretched  out  before  us  in  their  sullen 
majesty  of  rest,  with  their  unweeping 
eyes,  and  hearts  that  will  not  throb, 
and  hands  that  cannot  tremble  at  the 
pressure  of  the  friends  they  love,  then 
for  us  the  world  and  the  lust  thereof 
seem  to  pass  away  before  their  time, 
and  earth,  with  its  hopes  and  fears, 
its  joys  and  sorrows,  recedes  from 
our  uprising  soul,  even  as  it  diminishes 
beneath  the  flying  feet  of  an  angel 
messenger,  and  is  lost,  as  a twinkling 
star,  in  the  immensity  of  space ; and 
this  same  deep  thought  of  eternity 
never  fails  to  swallow  up  the  finite 
creation  to  those  who,  in  eastern  lands, 
by  night,  look  up  to  the  intense,  al- 
most awful,  purity  of  the  lucid  skies, 
where  the  great  stars,  with  their 
(juivering  beams,  seem  themselves  to 
tremble  in  the  presence  of  a glory  un- 
revealed! The  young  girl,  like  a gen- 
tle spirit,  with  her  pure  bright  eyes — 
the  soft  balmy  air,  the  fragrance- 
breathing flowers,  all  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  scene ; but  the  mild 
soothing  thoughts,  which  should  have 
been  inspired  by  such  a night,  were 
re-placed  for  her  by  the  darkest 
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iinaf^es  of  rapine  and  murder  ! In  a 
strength  not  her  own  she  had  braved 
the  worst  ; but  now,  with  all  so  calm 
and  holy  round  her,  her  woman’s  heart 
was  sinking  at  the  prospect  of  a death 
of  violence — her  trembling  hands  were 
clasped  over  her  shrinking  bosom,  with 
a shuddering  horror  at  thought  of  the 
deadly  blow,  the  murderous  steel  I A 
rustling  in  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree 
near  her,  made  her  start  with  a gasp 
of  terror  ; then,  when  all  was  again 
quiet,  back,  in  that  hour  of  dread  dis- 
may, her  mournful  spirit  would  have 
fled  to  the  days  of  love  and  hope  now 
gone,  stealing  through  the  treasure 
caves  of  memory,  to  listen  to  the  echoes 
lingering  there  of  a voice  that  she  must 
bear  no  more  I But  Erotii,  with  a 
strong  effort,  recalled  her  soul  from 
contemplations  worse  than  vain,  and 
forced  it  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of 
time  and  space,  and  enter  on  the  realms 
of  holy  peace.  'Fbat  timi<l  and  fragile 
being  could  never  have  had  strength 
for  the  life  struggle,  which,  let  men 
talk  as  they  will  of  that  of  death,  is 
infinitely  more  terrible  — she  never 
could  have  borne  that  agony  of  part- 
ing— that  terror  for  the  future — had 
not  her  soul  been  begirt  with  that  one 
invulnerable  hope,  against  which  the 
raging  waves  of  life’s  tempestuous  sea 
must  ever  beat  and  dash  in  vain.  With 
the  instinct  natural  to  some  minds  she 
had  built  up  her  faith  on  all  that  is 
pure  and  primitive  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church,  while 
she  received  no  stain  from  her  contact 
with  ibe  gross  superstitions  and  abuses 
which  veil  its  intrinsic  purity,  like  a 
soiled  and  time-worn  garment  ; and 
thus,  in  her  dark  hour  of  trial,  she  was 
animated  by  that  living  spirit  of  believ- 
ing trust,  which,  when  a weak  and 
erring  mortal  lies  prostrate,  even  as 
one  dead  beneath  the  weight  of  mise- 
ries past  and  to  come,  can  enter  into 
him  like  a new  life,  and  cause  him  to 
tand  upon  his  feet  and  endure  unto 
he  end. 

Thequiet  step  of  Jussuf,  the  Jew, 
aroused  the  Pearl  from  her  absorbing 
thoughts.  She  turned  round,  surpris- 


ed at  the  intrusion  ; but  she  did  not 
observe  how  he  trembled  as  he  looked 
on  her,  kneeling  in  the  star-light,  with 
her  white  garments  and  fair,  flowing 
hair.  lie  seemed  anxious,  in  ns  few 
words  as  possible,  to  give  her  the  in- 
formation he  had  been  engaged  all  day 
in  procuring  respecting  the  decisions  of 
the  Divan  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Phana- 
riote  Greeks.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
still  kept  secret,  lest  any  should  escape, 
but  that  the  sentence  had  been  passed 
of  universal  exile.  At  day-break,  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  over  the  Bospho- 
rus to  some  desolate  spot  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  and  there  abandoned  to  their 
fate. 

" My  father,”  exclaimed  Erotd,  as 
she  listened  to  his  tidings — “ Oh,  my 
beloved  father,  how  shall  these  weak 
arms  ever  defend  you  ?” 

“ But  will  you  not  attempt  an  in- 
stant flight  ?”  said  Jussuf,  earnestly. 

“A  flight!  it  is  impossible,”  said  the 
Pearl.  “ My  father  will  never  consent 
to  leave  this  spot." 

“ Alas  ! he  will  have  no  choice,”  said 
the  Jew. 

“ He  will  ’not  leave  it  with  his  life, 
at  least,”  she  answered,  wringing  her 
hands  in  agony.  “ This  is  his  post — 
he  has  pledged  his  faith  to  our  coun- 
trymen, to  remain  here,  and  supply 
them  with  the  gold  he  has  concealed 
for  them.  But  1 will  fly  to  him  ; for, 
if  he  decide  to  die,  I must  die  with 
him.  And,  friend,  I thank  you  much 
for  the  service  you  have  rendered  to 
us.  Alas  ! it  may  well  be  the  last  wo 
shall  ever  claim.” 

“Hear  me  one  word," exclaimed  the 
Jew,  as  the  young  girl  was  bound- 
ing from  his  side.  “ Cocona,  your 
fate  is  not  in  the  hands  of  man  ; and 
none  can  for  ever  avert  the  evil  day ; 
but  remember  this,  come  what  may, 
there  is  at  least  one  life  between  you 
and  the  grave.” 

Erota  turned  upon  him  one  long  look 
of  gratitude,  which  filled  her  deeply 
mournful  eyes  with  a transitory  light, 
and  then  bounded  into  the  house,  to 
acquaint  her  father  with  the  tidings  of 
their  doom. 
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In  adding  this  new  name  to  the  cata- 
logue of  royal  authors,  we  assure  our 
readers  that  we  are  perfectly  serious. 
The  volume  which  contains  this  mo- 
narch’s own  account  of  his  accession, 
and  of  the  various  rebellions  that  fol- 
lowed it,  is  now  before  us ; and,  un- 
pretending as  it  is  in  its  appearance, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a more 
interesting — and,  on  many  accounts, 
a more  important  — addition  to  our 
library  of  ancient  history  has  never 
been  made.  The  genuineness  of  the 
work  is  above  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  all  true, 
though  its  author  calls  Orinazd  to 
witness  that  it  is  so.  Like  others  in 
similar  circumstances,  he  has  probably 
suppressed  facts  th.at  would  not  have 
been  creditable  to  him,  and  has  given 
too  favourablea  colouring  to  others.  It 
will  be  the  business  of  the  future  his- 
torian to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
actual  truth  by  comparing  these  state- 
mentswith  thosooftbe  worse  informed, 
but  less  partial,  Herodotus.  Here, 
however,  we  have  what  the  author 
wished  that  posterity  Should  receive 
as  truth.  It  is  the  account  which  one 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  antiquity, 
one  “ who  reigned  from  India  even 
unto  Ethiopia,  over  one  hundred  and 
seven  and  twenty  provinces,"  thought 
proper  to  give  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  of  which, 
whatever  royal  blood  he  had  in  his  veins, 
he  was  certainly  not  the  lineal  heir,  and 
of  the  various  rebellions  that  followed 
it,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were 
successively  suppressed. 

We  have  mentioned  Herodotus  as 
the  writer  whose  statements  are  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  our  author; 
and  in  this  remark  the  most  important 
fact  of  a general  nature,  which  the 
present  publication  establishes,  is  im- 
plied. The  Persian  history  of  Hero- 
dotus is,  in  the  m.niu,  true;  those  of 
the  native  historians,  as  they  have 
been  called,  are  altogether  false. 


Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  his  bro- 
ther Smerdis,  the  Magian  impostor, 
who  reigned  under  his  name ; Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  the  six  Per- 
sian nobles  who  aided  him  in  slaying 
the  Magian,  really  existed  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  father  of  his- 
tory ; while  the  contemplative  Lobo- 
rasp,  who,  from  his  retirement  in 
Galkb,  sent  forth  his  generals  to  the 
conquest  of  the  West;  and  bis  son 
Gushtasp,  to  whom  he  resigned  his 
crown  in  his  old  age,  and  who  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Rum, 
had  never  any  other  existence  than  in 
the  romantic  poetry  of  Ferdusi,  and 
prose  of  Merkhond.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  fact  alone  is  of  no  triHing 
moment,  considering  the  plausibility  of 
’ some  of  these  Persian  Actions,  and  the 
belief,  which  so  many  learned  men  of 
both  the  past  and  the  present  century 
h.ave  entertained,  that,  however  it 
might  have  been  embellished  by  fa- 
bulous additions,  the  native  history  of 
Persia  must  have  contained  a consi- 
derable portion  of  truth,  and  was,  on 
the  whole,  more  deserving  of  credit 
than  that  of  Herodotus. 

Before  we  give  any  further  account 
of  the  contents  of  this  history,  we 
must  answer  some  inquiries  respecting 
it,  which  will  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves to  any  intelligent  reader.  In 
what  manner  has  it  been  preserved 
through  the  twenty-three  centuries 
and  a half  which  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  written  ? and  by  whom  and  in 
what  manner  has  it  now  been  drawn 
forth  from  concealment,  and  published 
to  the  world?  In  what  language  is  it 
written  ? If  in  the  ancient  language 
of  Persia,  by  whom  was  such  a know- 
ledge of  that  language  possessed,  as  to 
render  him  a competent  translator  of 
the  original  text,  when  acquired  ? We 
shall  answer  these  questions,  in  the 
first  instance,  briefly,  and  afterwards 
more  in  detail.  Darius  caused  this  history 
to  be  inscribed  on  sheets  of  rock,  on  a 
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trreat  niountam  in  Media.  Having 
withstood  the  storms  of  above  two 
thousand  years,  the  characters  of  which 
it  is  composed  were  copied  with  vast 
labour,  and  with  no  trifling  danger, 
by  an  enterprising  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company. 
When  copied,  they  were  found  to  he 
of  a kind  which  German  and  French 
philologists  had  partially  deciphered, 
and  to  represent  a language  of  which 
some  little  knowldegc  had  been  ac- 
quired, but  which  was  still,  to  a great 
extent,  either  misunderstood,  or  whol- 
ly unknown.  An  Englishm.nn  who 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
kindred  languages  of  the  East,  and 
who  possessed,  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree, the  peculiar  talent  of  the  de- 
cipherer, undertook  both  to  read 
and  to  translate  the  inscription  ; and 
he  has  accomplished  both  these  tasks 
with  a degree  of  success  which 
no  one  would  h.ave  ventured  to  an- 
ticipate. The  enterprising  officer  and 
the  learned  translator  arc  one  and  the 
same  person.  Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson, 
tbe  Coinpauiy's  political  resident  at 
Bi^hdad. 

To  descend  to  particulars.  At  a 
place  in  Media,  called  Behi.stun,  or 
Bisitun,  which  i.s,  beyond  doubt,  the 
Bagistan  of  Hiodorti.s  (a  mountain 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  where  he  tells  us 
that  Semiraniis  stopped  on  her  w.ay  to 
Ecbatana),  there  is  a vast  precipitous 
cliff,  portions  of  which  have  been  arti- 
ficially smoothed  away.  On  one  of 
these  sheets  of  rock,  at  an  immense 
height  above  the  plain,  though  acces- 
sible by  ladders  from  a narrow  plat- 
form extending  along  its  face,  is  a 
scuplture,  containing  fourteen  figures 
about  the  size  of  life.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  air,  and  was  mistaken  by  the 
ignorant  traveller  who  first  noticed 
the  figures,  for  a cross.  The  other 
thirteen  he  imagined  to  be  our  Lord 
and  his  twelve  apostles  ! Major  Kaw- 
linson  calls  this  figure  in  the  air  “ an 
angel  j”  but  surely  it  is  intended  for 
Ormazd,  the  supreme  deity,  to  whose 
aid  Darius  attributes  all  his  success. 
Of  the  figures  below,  one  is  evidently 
a king  and  a conqueror.  Before  the 
inscriptions  were  Iran.slated,  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  who  copied  the  sculptures, 
conjectured  that  it  was  Sahnaneser. 
Wc  now  know  that  it  is  Darius.  He 
is  represented  as  fully  six  feet  high, 
crowned  and  bearded.  His  right  hand 
VoL.  XXIX.— No.  169. 


is  elevated  ; his  left  holds  a how  ; and 
with  this  and  one  of  his  feet  he  presses 
down  the  prostrate  Magian,  who, 
with  uplifted  arms,  is  soliciting  the 
mercy  which  he  did  not  obtain.  Be- 
hind the  king,  are  two  figures  of  in- 
ferior height : the  foremost  of  them 
hearing  a bow  and  arrows,  and  the 
other  a spear.  The  Persian  inscrip- 
tion which  contained  their  names, 
appears  to  have  been  intentionally  de- 
stroyed ; but  there  is  an  inscription 
in  the  Median  character,  which  the 
Major  has  not  yet  transmitted  to  Eu- 
rope, which  may  possibly  enable  him 
to  ascertain  who  they  are.  In  front 
of  Darius,  are  nine  rebel  chiefs,  whom 
he  overcame  after  his  accession.  They 
are  represented  as  dwarfish,  .and  fright- 
fully ugly.  They  have  all  their  hamls 
tied  behind  their  backs,  and  are  con- 
nected by  a rope,  which  pas,«es  round 
their  necks.  The  tortures  and  cruel 
deaths  which  were  inflicted  on  them, 
are  recorded  in  the  great  inscription. 
Above  and  below  these  figures,  and 
on  the  body  of  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs, 
are  thirty-three  small  inscriptions. 
They  are  in  three  different  characters : 
eleven  in  the  Persian,  copies  of  which 
arc  given  in  the  present  publication  ; 
twelve  in  the  Median,  including  trans- 
lations into  that  language  of  all  the 
Persian  ones,  and  ten  in  the  Babylo- 
nian character.  These  are  all  in  nearly 
perfect  preservation.  They  contain 
the  names  and  short  descriptions  of 
the  persons  represented.  Under  this 
sculpture  .are  eight  columns  of  writing, 
three  in  the  Median  and  five  in  the 
Persian  character.  The  last  of  these 
is  only  partially  filled,  and  contains 
the  account  of  a rebellion,  which  took 
place  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
the  narrative  contained  in  the  four 
preceding  columns.  Its  leader,  “ Sa- 
rokha  (or  Sardakha,  for  the  name 
contains  a blotch,  which  renders  one 
of  its  characters  uncertain),  the  Sa- 
cian,”  is  represented  at  some  distance 
behind  the  other  chiefs,  from  all  of 
whom  he  is  distinguished  by  a high- 
peaked  cap.  The  first  four  columns 
of  this  inscription  are  twelve  feet  in 
height,  aud  each  contains  ninety-six 
lines.  To  the  left  of  the  sculptures 
are  two  columns  in  the  Babylonian 
character,  which  Major  Rawlinson 
supposes  to  be  a translation  of  the 
great  inscription  below  ; and  to  the 
right  of  the  sculptures  are  four  co- 
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lumns,  two  of  Median  and  two  of 
Babylonian  writing.  VVe  fear  that 
all  these  upper  columns  are  so  much 
injured  from  their  exposed  situation, 
or  so  inaccessible,  that  they  cannot  be 
copied.  The  three  columns  of  Median 
writing  have  been  copied,  and  M.ajor 
Rawlinson  has  made  use  of  them  to 
supply  some  of  the  defects  which  un- 
fortunately exist  in  the  great  Persian 
inscription  ; but  the  copy  has  not  yet 
been  communicated  to  the  public,  nor 
even  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in 
the  journal  of  which  the  Persian  in- 
scriptions have  now  appeared. 

The.se  inscriptions  are  first  given  in 
the  .arrow-headed  characters  of  the  ori- 
ginal ; the  defects  on  the  stone  being 
pointed  out,  and  restorations  being 
sometimes  inserted  of  the  characters 
which  they  originally  contained.  These 
are  distinguished  by  hollow  wedges  ; 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  h.ave 
all  been  made  are  stated  in  notes,  which 
follow  the  English  translation  of  the 
inscriptions.  The  text  is  given,  se- 
condly, in  Roman  characters,  accord- 
ing to  a uniform  mode  of  transcrip- 
tion ; and  this  transcript  is  .accom- 
panied by  a literal  interlinear  trans- 
lation. After  this  wo  have  a free  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  into  English.  The 
reader  has  thus  the  option  of  content- 
ing himself  with  this  translation  ; while 
if  he  be  disposed  to  criticise,  he  may 
go  back  to  the  Latin  version,  or  to  the 
transcript  in  the  original  Language,  or 
even  to  the  lithograj)hed  original  itself. 

After  this  polyglot  edition  of  the 
inscriptions,  we  have  two  chapters  of 
a memoir  on  them,  of  which  we  shall 
make  some  use  in  drawing  up  a short 
account  ofthe  several  kinds  ofcuneatic 
writing,  and  the  several  stages  in  the 
decipherment  of  the  first  or  principal 
kind.  Other  chapters  are  to  follow,  con- 
taining an  examination  into  the  powers 
of  each  of  the  letters;  graimnatic,al 
analyses  not  only  of  the  inscriptions  at 
Behistun,  but  of  all  others  in  this  cha- 
racter at  Persepolis  and  elsewhere  ; a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
uage;  and  geographical  and  historic.al 
isi^uisitions  on  various  points.  The 
Major  hopes  to  bo  enabled  to  complete 
similar  memoirs  on  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions. 

Wo  now  come  to  speak  of  the  se- 
veral kinds  of  cuneatic  writing.  We 
have  already  stated  that  at  Behistun 
there  are  three  kinds  of  inscriptions. 


each  possessing  a peculiar  character. 
This  is  the  case  also  with  most  of  the 
Achaimenian  inscriptions  which  are 
found  elsewhere.  All  the  characters 
consist  of  wedges,  or  arrows,  variously 
combined,  including  angular  hooks, 
which  are,  in  fact,  combinations  of 
wedges,  meeting  at  a point.  All  are 
read  from  left  to  right  ; and  those  in- 
scriptions of  the  three  kinds,  which 
occur  together,  are,  in  almost  every 
instance,  of  the  s,amo  import.  The 
kind  of  writing  to  which  the  place  of 
honour  is  assigned,  is  the  simplest  of 
the  three.  It  contains  the  fewest  and 
the  least  complicated  characters.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  the  kind 
of  writing  proper  to  Persia,  the  ruling 
division  of  the  empire,  from  which  its 
monarchs  sprung.  A circumstance 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  reading 
of  this  character  is,  that  the  words  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  oblique 
wedges,  which  precede  the  words,  at 
Behistun,  but  follow  them  at  Persepo- 
lis. This  char.acter  is  only  found  in 
inscriptions  of  the  Achsemenian  princes, 
commencing  with  Cyrus,  and  ending 
with  Ochus. 

The  second  kind  of  writing  has  been 
called  the  Median  ; and  it  admits  of 
no  doubt  that  it  pertained  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  name,  who,  under  Cyrus 
and  his  son,  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
counted but  little  inferior  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  g.ained  the  ascendancy  under 
the  false  Smerdis,  but  were  reduced 
by  Darius  to  a subordinate  place. 
Major  Rawlinson,  however,  rather 
prefers  the  term  Scythian  for  this  cha- 
racter, believing  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  in  it  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Scythian  origin.  A 
few  words  in  this  kind  of  writing  are 
preceded  by  a single  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal wedge.  These  are  chiefly  proper 
names,  or  important  nouns  ; but  from 
want  of  any  other  division  between 
the  words,  the  resolution  of  the  cha- 
racters into  such  must  often  be  very 
difficult.  This  character,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  confined  to  the  monuments 
of  the  Acha'inenian  princes.  A single 
question.able  exception  is  .said  to  exist. 
A monument  containing  inscriptions 
in  the  three  kinds  of  writing  has  been 
found  at  T.arki,  north  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  has  been  referred — the  Major 
thinks  on  insufficient  grounds — to  the 
times  of  the  Arsacidaj. 

The  third  kind  of  writing  has  been 
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termed  the  Babylonian.  The  Major 
observes  that  no  monument  fonnd  in 
Babylon  contains  precisely  the  same 
character  as  is  found  at  Behistun  or 
Persepolis.  We  would  ask,  however, 
are  all  the  monuments  at  either  one 
place  or  the  other  in  precisely  the 
same  character  ? If  we  may  rely  on 
the  specimens  published  by  Porter  and 
Rich,  there  is  as  great  a difference 
between  the  mode  of  forming  the  cha- 
racters in  different  Persepolitan  in- 
scriptions, as  between  these  and  the 
cotemporary  inscriptions  at  Babylon. 
These  again  differ  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  more  ancient  Babylonian 
inscriptions  in  the  cursive  character  ; 
bat  they  all  differ,  as  the  handwriting 
of  an  Englishman  and  a Frenchman 
of  the  present  day  might  differ,  or  of 
either  of  these  and  his  grandfather  or 
great  grandfather.  There  is  more  or 
less  difference  in  the  manner  of  forming 
the  characters ; but  the  characters  are 
the  same.  The  Major  makes  this  obser- 
vation, but  does  not  press  it.  He  class- 
es all  the  Babylonian  cursive  inscrip- 
tions, whether  of  the  age  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or  subsequent  to  the  Per- 
sian conquest,  as,  Achtemenimi- Baby- 
lonian ; giving  the  name  of  Primitive 
Babyloman,  to  the  ornamented  cha- 
raters  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders,  and 
of  the  East  India  Company's  great  in- 
scription.  This  last  name  is  objection- 
able, as  assuming  the  truth  of  a very 
doubtful  hypothesis.  There  are  very 
strong,  if  not  conclusive,  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  cursive  character  is 
the  more  ancient,  and  that  the  orna- 
mented forms  of  the  letters  are  derived 
from  the  siinpler  ones.  Surely  the 
old  names,  Babylonian  lapidary  and 
Babylonian  cursive,  which  involve 
no  hypothesis,  are,  in  every  respect, 
preferable  to  those  which  the  Major 
would  substitute.  Major  Hawlinson 
reduces  the  other  kinds  of  “ complicat- 
ed cuneiform  writing"  to  three — 1.  As- 
syrian, to  which  M.  Botta’s  inscrip- 
tions at  Khorsabad  belong.  M.  Botta 
has,  it  appears,  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  deciphering  those,  but  has  not 
vet  published  his  discoveries.  The  pre- 
tended discoveries  of  the  names  of 
Ssrgon  and  Ashdod  in  these  inscrip- 
tions, by  a M.  Lowenstern,  are  below 
criticism ; though  it  is  not  by  any 
means  improbable  that  the  name  of 
Ashdod  may  really  exist  in  the  Khnr- 
ubAd  inscriptions.  2.  Medo- Assyrian, 


including  Schultz’s  inscriptions  from 
Van,  and  a rock  inscription  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  copied  by  M. 
von  Miihlbach.  These  have  been  di- 
vided by  Grotefend  into  two  classes — 
the  older  kind,  in  which  the  wedges 
intersect ; and  the  newer,  in  which,  for 
one  wedge  which  crosses  another,  two 
small  wedges,  one  on  each  side  of  it, 
are  uniformly  substituted.  3.  Elynuean, 
containing  Mr.  Layard’s  inscriptions 
from  Mai  Amir,  “ the  ancient  city  of 
the  Uxii."  Between  all  these  kinds  of 
complicated  cuneiform  writing  there 
exists  some  affinity,  though  to  what 
extent  is  disputed.  “ M.  Botta  has 
observed,”  as  we  learn  from  Major 
Rawlinson,  “that  a person  who  can 
read  the  KhorsabSd  inscriptions,  can 
read  every  other  species  of  the  compli- 
cated character.”  He  adds,  however, 
that,  while  he  considers  his  opinions 
entitled  to  the  utmost  respect,  “ the 
principle  will  not  hold  good  in  an  in- 
verse application  ; for  my  own  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Acheemenian  Ba- 
bylonian is  of  some  extent ; and  yet  I 
have  not,  hitherto,  succeeded  in  iden- 
ti^ing  a single  name  in  the  tablets  of 
Van  or  Khorsabad.”  non  nostrum,  4'c. 
It  appears,  however,  evident  to  us  tliat 
one  or  other  of  these  learned  men  must 
be  under  a delusion  .as  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  ; and,  from  what  the 
Major  says  of  the  Achomienian  Babylo- 
nian, we  confess  that  we  should  not  be 
in  tbe  least  surprised  if  he  should  here- 
after modify  his  views  respecting  it  very 
materially.  We  presume  that  M.  Botta 
merely  meant  that  the  characters  in  all 
these  classes  of  writing  were  substan- 
tially the  same ; which  might  be  the 
case,  while  the  languages  expressed  by 
the  characters  were  very  different. 
We  think  it  likely  that  this  will  turn 
out  to  be  the  truth.  We  understand 
that  all  these  chasses  of  complicated 
cuneatio  writing  agree  in  never  divid- 
ing a word  between  two  lines,  which 
is  constantly  done  in  both  the  Persian 
and  Median  modes  of  writing. 

W e have  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
this  short  account  of  the  various  kinds 
of  cuneatic  writing,  as  we  are  sure  that 
much  misapprehension  on  the  subject 
prevails.  We  often  hear  persons  talk 
of  “ the  arrow-headed  character,”  as 
if  all  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions 
were  in  the  same  character ; and  of 
those  who  are  aware  that  three  kinds 
of  inscriptions  existed  in  the  time  of 
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the  Persian  monarchs,  but  few  know 
how  many  other  kinds  are  met  with, 
and  over  how  wide  an  extent  of  coun- 
try they  are  found.  We  shall  now  turn 
to  the  history  of  the  decipherment  of 
the  Persian  inscriptions,  or  those  of 
the  first  kind.  Many  persons  think 
that  in  deciphering,  the  first  step  is 
everything ; but  the  fact  is,  that, 
though  one  false  step  will  often  inter- 
jKise  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  making 
further  discoveries,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  one  right  step  will  lead  to 
their  being  made.  In  deciphering 
unknown  languages,  there  are  many 
steps  to  be  taken,  and  the  honor  of 
taking  them  must  be  divided  among 
many  discoverers.  To  claim  the  whole 
merit  for  the  person  who  takes  the 
first  right  step,  is  an  injustice  which 
has  sometimes  been  committed  through 
national  prejudice ; but  no  one  who  has 
any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  art 
of  deciphering  the  characters  of  un- 
known languages,  will  be  guilty  of  it. 
It  is  now  about  forty-five  years  since 
Professor  G.  F.  Grotefend,  of  Gottin- 
gen, made  this  first  right  step  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  kind  of  cuneatic  writ- 
ing ; and  to  him,  therefore,  according 
to  the  views  of  those  who  assign  the 
whole  credit  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  F.gyptian  writing  to  Dr.  Young, 
should  be  ascribed  all  the  honor  of 
deciphering  this  kind  of  writing.  Nay, 
according  to  these  views,  he  should 
have  this  honor  with  respect  to  all  the 
three  kinds  of  cuneatic  writing ; for 
lie  did  at  least  as  much  in  the  way  of 
deciphering  both  the  Median  and  Ba- 
bylonian characters  as  Dr.  Young  did 
for  the  Egyptian.  We  honor  Grote- 
fend for  what  he  has  done  ; but  we 
claim  for  other  discoverers  their  fair 
share  of  honor.  And,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  award  them  this,  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  look,  not  so  much  to 
the  extent  of  their  actual  discovery, — 
wo  mean  the  number  of  characters  of 
which  they  were  the  first  to  find  the 
values — as  to  the  importance  of  what 
they  discovered.  The  opening  of  a 


new  gallery,  as  M.ajor  Kawlinson  ex- 
presses it,  the  establishment  of  a new 
principle  of  general  application,  though 
circumstances  may  prevent  the  persoi 
who  establishes  it  from  working  it  out, 
may  deserve  at  least  as  much  credit  as 
the  roust  successful  labour  that  is  con- 
fined within  a gallery  previously  open. 

To  Grotefend  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  recognized  the  names  of  Xerxes, 
Darius,  Ihjstaspes,  and  Cyrus,  in  all 
the  three  characters ; of  having  also 
recognized  the  words  signifying  king, 
of  kings,  and  son  ; and  of  having  ana- 
lyzed, with  partial  success,  the  four 
proper  names.  In  the  first  kind  of 
writing,  they  contain  sixteen  charac- 
ters, and  of  these  he  gave  correct,  or 
at  least  approximate,  values  to  eleven, 
nearly  a third  of  the  alphabet.  To 
some  of  these,  however,  he  assigned 
values  which  they  do  not  possess,  in 
addition  to  their  true  ones.  In  this 
estimate,  and,  indeed,  in  all  that  we  say 
of  the  discovery  of  the  values  of  the 
letters,  we  must  treat  approximate 
values  as  correct  ones.  The  exact  values 
of  many  of  the  letters  is  yet  unsettled. 
Exclusive  of  characters  supposed  to 
represent  combinations  of  others,  there 
were  thirty-four  characters  known  be- 
fore the  present  publication  ; all  of 
which  have  been  supposed  to  represent 
distinct  modifications  of  sound.  Major 
Rawlinson  agrees  with  all  previous 
writers  in  this  opinion.  It  is  known 
to  some  of  our  readers  that  a paper 
was  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, near  the  close  of  its  last  session, 
in  which  it  was  maintained  that  about 
a third  of  these  had  precisely  the  same 
values  as  other  letters  in  the  alphabet ; 
some  sounds  having  two  and  others 
three  representatives,  according  to  the 
connexion  in  which  they  stand.  We 
are  nut  going  to  discuss  this  point;  we 
merely  mention  it  as  a reason  for 
speaking  with  doubt  of  the  exact  values 
of  some  of  the  letters,  and  being  satis- 
fied with  approximate  ones.* 

About  twenty  years  after  Grotefend, 
M.  St.  Martin  corrected  his  values  of 


• While  this  sheet  was  in  the  Printer's  hands,  we  understand  that  a letter  has 
been  received  from  Major  Kowlinson,  dated  at  Bagdad  in  the  end  of  August — 
between  two  and  three  months  after  the  reading  of  the  paper  alluded  to,  but  before 
aw  account  of  it  would  have  reached  him — iu  which  lu^  proposes  a rn-tijicaliiin  of 
his  Alphabet, on  the  same  principles  that  had  been  previously  laid  down  in  Ireland. 
This  agreement  of  two  independent  investigators  is  satisfactory  ; and  it  is  to  I e 
prcfuincd  that  few  persons  will  question  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  they 
now  hold  in  common. 
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two  letters,  and  sought  to  rob  him  of 
tlie  credit  of  having  discovered  any. 
Out  of  France,  we  apprehend  that  his 
labours  will  be  but  little  thought  of. 

The  second  great  step  was  taken  by 
Professor  Rask,  of  Copenhagen,  who, 
in  18*26,  discovered  the  values  of  t»o 
most  important  letters,  M and  N,  oc- 
curring in  the  title  Achtrmerude,  which 
he  first  recognized,  and  also  in  maim, 
the  termination  of  the  word  which 
Orotefend  had  ascertained  to  signify 
“ of  kings."  Rask  observed  that  this 
was  the  termination  of  the  genitive 
plural  in  Sanskrit,  and  hence  inferred 
that  the  language  of  the  inscription  of 
the  first  kind  was  allied  to  that — a dis- 
covery which  was  the  key  to  the  in- 
terpretation ofthe  inscriptions,  in  fully 
as  great  a degree  as  that  of  Grotefend 
was  to  the  reading  of  them. 

Rask  had  his  attention  divided  among 
many  languages,  and  did  not  follow  up 
this  discovery.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  it.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  the  subject 
excited  but  little  interest  in  the  world ; 
and  for  about  ten  years  no  progress 
was  mode.  In  183(i,  two  works  ap- 
peared simultaneously — one  by  M.  Ku- 
gene  Burnouf,  in  Paris,  and  one  by 
Professor  Christ.  Lassen,  at  Bonn,  in 
which  the  values  of  many  new  letters 
were  sought  to  bo  established  by  the 
help  of  an  inscription  of  Niebuhr,  in 
which  the  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire  were  enumerated.  This  cele- 
brated traveller  was  father  to  the  still 
more  celebrated  historian  ; and  it  is 
to  his  accurate  copies  of  sundry  Perse- 
politan  inscriptions  that  all  tbc  early 
steps  in  this  discovery  are  in  some  de- 
gree due.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  himself  made  the  first  step  of  all ; 
for  by  comparing  two  inscriptions 
which  contained  the  same  text,  he  as- 
certained that  it  should  be  read  from 
left  to  right. 

With  these  publications  is  connected 
an  unpleasant  piece  of  literary  scandal. 
It  was  not  by  ncvident  that  the  sumo 
inscription  was  at  the  same  time  adopt- 
ed as  the  basis  of  an  extended  deci- 
pherment by  both  these  writers.  L.is- 
sen  affirmed,  in  his  preface,  that  the 
probability  of  such  a passage  occuriug 
in  an  inscription  was  suggested  to  him 
by  a passage  in  Herodotus.  A letter 
of  his  has,  however,  been  published, 
written  in  the  preceding  year,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  having  pa.sseil  some  time 


in  comp.iny  with  Burnouf,  and  of  the 
astonishing  discoveries  which  he  had 
made,  “ not  only  in  the  Zend,  but  in 
the  cuneiform  writings.”  He  adds, 
that  " }ie  (Burnouf)  had  deciphered 
the  names  of  all  the  Persian  provinces 
in  one  ofthe  longer  inscriptions."  We 
do  not  suppose  that  Burnouf  commu- 
nicated his  enlai'ged  alphabet  to  Las- 
sen ; the  differences  between  the  two 
writers,  as  to  the  values  which  they 
give  to  many  of  the  characters,  would 
disprove  this  ; but  we  think  it  evident 
that  it  was  to  Burnouf's  conversation 
that  Lassen  was  indebted  fur  the  idea 
which,  in  his  preface,  he  attributes  to  a 
pas.sage  in  Herodotus ; that  Burnouf 
cuimnunicated  to  him  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  Media,  Cappiadocia,  Buctria, 
and  other  countries  occurred  in  this  iu- 
.scription;  and  that,  consequently.  Bur- 
nouf  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
the  discovery  of  all  tjiose  letters  to 
which  right  values  were  first  assigned 
in  both  his  publication  and  Lassen's. 
On  this  principle,  six  characters  are  to 
be  a.scribed  to  the  French,  and  five  to 
the  German  writer.  The  total  num- 
ber, of  which  values  had  been  assigned 
in  one  or  other  of  these  new  alphabets 
was  thus  twenty-six  ; but  Lassen  wa» 
in  error  as  to  tw»  of  these,  and  Bur- 
nouf as  to  seven.  We  must  add,  to 
the  credit  of  Lassen,  that  he  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  important  priti- 
ciplefwhicb,  however, perhaps  requires 
modification),  that  short  A might  be 
supplied  at  discretion  in  the  uuddle,  or 
at  the  end  of  a word,  when  there  was 
no  other  vowel.  Obvious  as  sum* 
such  principle  may  appear  in  a lan- 
guage which  contained  such  words  as 
sprd  and  htpthuh,  according  to  Bur- 
nouf s mode  of  reading  ; it  was  not 
announced  by  any  writer  before  Las. 
sen  ; and  Burnouf  explained  the  above 
word.s  by  supposing  that  a medial 
vowel  might  be  arbilrarily  inserted  or 
omitted,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
Subsequently  to  this  publication,  we 
believe  that  Burnouf  confined  himself 
to  the  Zend  language,  iu  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  he  ha.s  done  vastly  more 
than  any  other  person.  We  shall  have 
to  notice  Liissen  again,  os  contribut- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  old  Per- 
sian inscriptions. 

The  next  labourer  in  this  mine  was 
Dr.  E.  F.  F.  Beer,  of  Leipsic,  who  in 
January,  1838,  published  a review  op 
the  discoveries  of  Grotefend,  Burnouf 
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and  Lassen.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  Major  Rawlinson,  who  seems  only 
acquainted  with  his  work  through  the 
report  of  Lassen,  speaks  too  slight- 
ingly of  this  very  acute  writer,  and 
much  too  favourably  of  Lassen  him- 
self. Beer  had  the  merit  of  selecting 
from  the  writings  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  all  the  correct  values  of 
characters  which  they,  either  of  them, 
contained  ; of  discovering  the  values 
of  two  new  characters,  H and  Y ; and. 
Anally,  of  establishing  the  important 
principle  that  the  old  Persian  alphabet 
contained  but  three  vowels.  A,  I,  and 
U,  exclusive  of  the  short  one  to  be  sup- 
plied as  just  mentioned.  His  predeces- 
sors, while  they  differed  as  to  what  let- 
ters should  be  considered  vowels,  were 
all  agreed  that  the  alphabet  must  con- 
tain six  or  seven.  The  two  new  charac- 
ters which  Bee*  discovered  were  second 
in  importance  only  to  those  of  Rask ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  while  these  oc- 
curred in  the  termination  of  the  geni- 
tive plural  of  a known  noun,  the  two 
discovered  by  Beer  formed  that  of 
the  genitive  singular,  hya,  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding Sanskrit  sya.  Revived 
attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the  simi- 
larity of  these  languages  ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  remarkable  difference 
was  mode  apparent,  that  while  the 
Sanscrit  has  s,  the  old  Persian,  like 
the  Zend,  has  h.  We  must  add  that 
Beer's  alphabet  contained  correct 
values  of  twenty-eight  letters,  four 
more  than  the  best  previously  publish- 
ed ; and  that  the  proper  names  iden- 
tiHed  by  Grotefend  were  now,  for  the 
Arst  time,  correctly  read  — read,  at 
least,  with  approximate  correctness. 

At  the  time  when  Beer  was  prepar- 
ing his  review  for  publication,  a young 
Frenchman,  named  Jacquet,  made  the 
same  discoveries  independently  of  him, 
and  also  ascertained  right  values  of 
three  of  the  remaining  characters — 
right,  at  least,  according  to  Lassen 
and  Major  Rawlinson.  We  only  know 
bis  work  through  the  statements  of 
Lassen,  who  seems  to  have  had  no 
love  for  Beer,  and  of  Major  Rawlinson, 
who  had  read  it,  but  was  unable  to 
refer  to  it,  and  had  almost  forgotten 
its  contents.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  though  Jacquet  was  in  possession 
of  the  true  values  of  three  letters, 
of  whieh  Beer  was  not,  he  might  have 
been  behind-hand  with  Beer  as  to 


others,  and  especially  in  the  important 
matter  of  the  vowels.  At  any  rate, 
priority  of  publication  seems  recog- 
nized as  decisive  of  claim  to  priority 
of  discovery  (except  in  such  cases, 
which  we  hope  are  rare,  as  that  of 
Burnouf  and  Lassen) ; and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  values  of  H and  Y, 
and  the  true  number  of  the  vowels, 
were  published  by  Beer  in  the  very 
beginning  of  1838  — after  Jacquet's 
untimely  death,  it  is  true,  but  before 
the  publication  of  any  of  his  papers. 
He  was  outlived  but  a short  time  by 
Beer;  and  thus  two  labourers  were  re- 
moved almost  at  the  same  time,  whose 
talents  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  much. 

About  this  time  Major  Rawlinson 
makes  his  appearance.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  present  memoir,  he  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  re-discovered  for  himself, 
at  his  residence  in  the  East,  all  that 
had  been  discovered  by  the  different 
Europeans  which  we  have  mentioned. 
In  1835,  hearing  that  Grotefend  had 
found  the  names  of  Persian  kings  in 
this  kind  of  writing,  but  having  no 
copy  of  his  alphabet,  he  recognized 
those  names  in  inscriptions  copied  by 
himself  at  Hamadan.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  identiAed  the  names  of 
Arsames,  Ariaramnes,  Teispes,  Ach»- 
menes,  and  Persia,  in  the  great  inscrip- 
tion which  he  has  now  published  ; and 
had  thus  assigned  to  eighteen  letters 
the  same  values  which  he  continued  to 
assign  to  them  in  1839.  Subsequent 
to  this,  in  1836,  he  saw  Grotefend'* 
and  Saint  Martin’s  alphabets,  of  both 
of  which  he  was  much  in  advance ; 
and  at  the  end  of  1837  he  forwarded 
to  London  a translation  of  the  two 
Arst  paragraphs  of  the  inscription, 
containing  the  titles  and  genealogy  of 
Darius.  When  be  did  so,  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  nothing  had 
been  done  in  Europe  since  1826.  In 
1838  he  received  Burnouf 's  alphabet ; 
and  in  the  following  spring  he  receiv- 
ed  one  which  Professor  Lassen  had 
sent  him,  which  he  “ recognized  at 
once  to  be  inAnitely  superior  to  any 
other  that  had  previously  fallen  under 
his  observation.”  This  was  Lassen's 
alphabet  of  1836,  corrected  as  to  the 
two  values  discovered  by  Beer,  and 
the  three  by  Jacquet,  but  retaining  the 
false  values  of  two  letters  that  occur- 
red in  the  name  of  Cyrus,  which  Las- 
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sen  thought  was  that  of  Ochus.  Major 
Rawlinson  speaks  as  if  Lassen  ha<I 
discovered  these  five  values  himself, 
siinoltaneousljr  with  the  other  two ; 
but  Lassen  himself  acknowledges  that 
he  learned  them  from  Jacquet.  In 
the  interval  between  the  receipt  of 
Burnouf’s  and  Lassen’s  alphabets,  the 
Major  had  obtained  a number  of  values 
which  were  new  to  him  ; so  that,  he 
tells  us,  he  only  learned  from  the  last 
alphabet  the  power  of  one  letter,  while 
he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  two  values  at  least  that  were  not 
yet  known  in  Europe.  Of  one  of  these, 
TR,  he  was  recognized  as  the  dis- 
coverer in  the  German  periodicals  of 
1839.  To  the  other,  M,  or  a modifi- 
cation of  it,  in  the  name  Mudruya, 
Egypt,  Lassen  objected ; maintaining 
that  the  country  intended  was  not 
Egypt,  but  Kurdistan.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  now  that  theMajor  was  right. 
There  remain  two  characters  of  the 
alphabet  as  first  known.  Of  one  of 
these  the  true  value  was  announced  by 
Ilr.  A.  Holtzmann,  in  1845,  though 
the  Major,  in  ignorance  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, now  claims  it  as  a new  dis- 
covery. The  other  occurs  in  but  one 
word,  and  its  value  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. In  addition  to  the  two  values 
discovered  in  1838,  Major  Rawlinson 
discovered,  and  assigned  the  value  of, 
two  entirely  new  letters,  occurring  in 
the  Behistun  inscription.  One  of 
these  certainly  belongs  to  the  alpha- 
bet ; the  other,  us  he  remarks  himself, 
is  a Median  character,  and  was  proba- 
bly introduced  by  mistake. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of 
the  decipherment  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing from  1802  to  the  present  year.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  learn- 
ed generally  will  acquiesce  in  the  values 
of  the  characters,  and  the  mode  of 
reading  them,  adopted  in  the  present 
work,  or  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  to  some  minor  points,  they  re- 
quire to  be  reconsidered. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  language. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Grote- 
fend  ascertained  the  meaning  of  seve- 
ral words,  though  he  was  unable  to 
read  them  properly.  He  could  not, 
however,  translate  any  sentence  cor- 
rectly. The  attempts  which  he  and 
Saint  Martin  made  to  supply,  hy  con- 
jecture, the  values  of  the  remaining 
word*  were,  as  Mtyor  Rawlinson  ob- 


serves, “ below  criticism."  So  late  as 
1836,  Burnouf,  though  a good  Zend 
scholar,  made  an  attempt  which  was 
but  little  better.  We  give  the  com- 
mencement of  hi.s  version  of  the  Ha- 
m.adan  inscription,  and  beneath  it  the 
correct  version.  This  short  specimen 
will  suffice : — 

" dirSa  Ormutd,  U le  HoBUk 

"Dieu  grand  I Ht)  OrmuKl,  qni  ettta 

excellent  n donnt." 

terre  crt*.” 

He  certainly  improves  in  the  next 
clause,  and  in  the  course  of  two  short 
inscriptions,  he  renders  seven  or  eight 
words  eorrectly,  in  addition  to  those 
of  which  Grotefend  had  discovered  the 
meaning.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
poor  attempt. 

Lassen,  who  is  one  of  the  first  Sans- 
krit scholars  in  Europe,  took  that  lan- 
guage rather  than  the  Zend  as  his  guide 
in  translating  the  inscriptions,  and  had 
consequently  more  success  than  Bur- 
nouf. He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  completely  destitute  of  the  pecu- 
liar talent  of  the  decipherer  ; and  his 
attempts  at  translation  were  conse- 
quently 08  bad  as  could  be  made  by 
one  who  had  been  put  upon  the  right 
way.  The  number  of  the  mistakes 
which  he  made  in  the  “ Collection  of 
the  old  Persian  inscriptions  with  trans- 
lations,” which  he  published  in  1844, 
and  the  grossness  of  many  of  these 
mistakes  are  such  as  to  create  aston- 
ishment, that  a person  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  kindred  languages  could 
have  fallen  into  them.  Some  of  them 
were  pointed  out  by  Holtzmann,  whom 
we  have  already  named  ; but  the  at- 
tempts which  he  made  to  correct  others 
were,  if  possible,  more  absurd  than  the 
original  mistakes. 

Major  Rawlinson  had,  in  1839,  com- 
pleted a translation  of  a considerable 
portion  of  the  Bisitun  inscription  ; it 
was  probably  materially  different  from 
what  ho  has  now  published  ; but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a far  better 
representative  of  the  Persian  original 
than  any  of  Lassen's  translations  of 
1844.  Between  the  translation  which 
he  has  now  given  and  those  of  Lassen 
there  is  really  no  comparison  to  be 
made.  We  by  no  means  affirm  that 
it  is  immaculate.  There  are  several 
passages  in  it  which  we  cannot  help 
regarding  with  suspicion,  and  even 
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more  than  suspicion  ; but  tlie  faults  in 
it,  if  faults  they  be,  are  of  a totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  in  the  Ger- 
man translations. 

Some  explanation  of  the  delay  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of 
the  Major's  memoir,  announced  in  1840, 
will  be  expected.  He  was,  in  his  own 
words,  “ suddenly  transferred  from  the 
lettered  seclusion  of  Baghdad,  to  till  a 
responsible  and  laborious  office  in  Aff- 
ghanistan,”  which  he  continued  to  oc- 
cupy during  the  entire  period  of  the 
English  occupation  of  the  country. 
He  justly  remarks — “To  have  con- 
tinued my  labours  on  the  inscriptions 
during  the  few  hours  of  leisure  that  I 
could  legitimately  command,  would 
have  produced  no  result ; to  have  de- 
voted any  consider.abIe  portion  of  my 
time  to  the  inquiry,  would  have  been  in- 
compatible with  my  duty  to  the  govern- 
ment." In  this  interval,  however,  he 
was  not  altogether  inactive,  in  a lite- 
rary point  of  view ; ho  succeeded  in 
identifying  the  sites  of  many  ancient 
cities  in  the  present  Aifghanistan  and 
the  adjoining  countries.  At  the  end 
of  1843  he  returned  to  Baghdad.  He 
was  here  supplied  by  Mr.  VV estergaard 
with  a large  suj)ply  of  new  inscriptions 
from  Persepolis  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  alone  would,  he  tells  us,  have 
rendered  it  advisable  to  revise  his  me- 
moir ; but  “ this,"  he  says,  “ was  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessary  by  the  for- 
tunate result  of  a visit  which  I was 
enabled  again  to  make  to  the  rock  of 
Behistun  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  ; 
and  in  which  I succeeded  in  copying 
the  whole  of  the  Persian  writings  at 
that  place,  and  a very  consi<lerable 
portion  also  of  the  Median  and  Baby- 
lonian transcripts  (translations?).  I 
will  not  here  speak  of  the  difficulties 
or  dangers  of  the  enterprize.  They 
are  such  as  any  person  with  ordinary 
nerves  may  successfully  encounter  ; 
but  they  are  such,  at  the  same  time, 
as  have  alone  prevented  theinscriptions 
from  being  long  ago  presented  to  the 
public  by  some  of  the  numerous  tra- 
vellers who  have  wistfully  contemplat- 
ed them  at  a distance.”  It  may  be 
right  to  state  that  this  work  of  a per- 
son with  ordinary  nerves  included  the 
standing  on  a ladder  dxed  on  a ledge 
of  rock,  overhanging  a precipice  of 
near  400  feet  in  height,  and  in  that 
comfortable  position  copying  the  cha- 
racters on  the  rock  against  which  the 
ladder  was  leaning. 


From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be 
evident  that,  while  the  merit  of  deci- 
phering the  Persian  character  must  be 
divided  among  many  claimants — Major 
Rawlinson  having  a very  small  part 
of  it — that  of  interpreting  them  is  for 
the  most  part  his.  The  discoveries  of 
Rask  and  Beer  showed  the  similarity 
of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  to 
Sanskrit ; Lassen  proposed  to  use  the 
Sanskrit  language  as  a key  to  their  in- 
terpretation, but  he  was  unable  to  make 
any  proper  use  of  this  key.  Major 
Rawlinson  modestly  rests  bis  claim 
to  originality  on  his  having  been  the 
first  to  present  to  the  world  a literal 
and,  as  he  believes,  a correct  gramnui- 
tical  translation  of  above  four  hundred 
lines  of  cuneiform  writing  ; but  the 
truth  is,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
present  publication,  no  correct  trans- 
lation of  even  twenty  consecutive  lines 
had  been  given  by  any  one. 

Major  Rawlinson  stated,  in  1839, 
that  the  interpretations  of  the  inscrip- 
tions “depended  on  the  collateral  aid 
of  the  Sanskrit,  the  Zend,  and  the 
corrupted  dialects  which,  in  the  fo- 
rests and  mountains  of  Persia,  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  the  old  tongue.” 
Further  researches  have  shown  that 
it  is  to  the  Sanskrit  that  the  language 
bears  the  closest  resemblance  ; the  in- 
flexions of  both  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
pronouns  and  prepositions,  ore  almost 
all  traceable  in  the  dialect  of  .Sanskrit, 
in  which  the  Vedas  are  written.  This, 
of  itself,  is  a most  important  fact,  as 
it  shows  that  the  Veda  dialect  is  really 
the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Sanskrit; 
which  had  been  denied  not  only  by 
those  who  reject  all  Indian  literature 
with  contempt,  but  by  many  who  con- 
tended for  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Buddhist  documents  in  the  Pali  lan- 
guage and  character.  The  latter  may 
certainly  be  traced  back  to  within  a 
century  or  two  of  the  age  of  Darius  ; 
but  the  Vedas  are,  it  is  probable,  still 
more  ancient.  The  close  similarity 
between  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written,  and  that  of  the  Achiemenian 
Persian  inscriptions,  is  inconsistent 
with  any  theory  that  assumes  this  lan- 
guage to  have  been  of  late  origin,  or  only 
lately  committed  to  writing.  And  if 
we  grant  that  the  language  existed,  and 
in  the  same  form  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Vedas,  at  a period  more  remote  than 
the  time  of  Diirius,  when  the  kindred 
idiom  of  Persia  separated  from  it, 
there  is  no  great  effort  required  to 
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believe  that  the  hymns  and  other  pieces 
»liich  have  come  down  to  ns  in  that 
language  were  in  existence  in  this  re- 
mote period.  There  are  few,  indeed 
we  question  if  there  are  any,  instances 
in  which  a language  is  fixed  before  the 
standard  writings  of  a pojiulur  religion 
arc  composed  in  it.  The  Vedas  w ere 
the  standards  of  the  ancient  form  of 
Brahminism  ; and  as  the  language 
most  have  been  settled  considerably 
liefore  the  time  of  Darius,  we  supiaise 
the  Vedas  still  more  ancient  than  his 
time.  When  Buddhism  supplanted 
Brahminism,  as  it  seems  to  have  dune 
in  the  greater  part  of  India,  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century  before  Christ,  the  po- 
pularity of  the  Vedas  passed  away  ; 
and  when  Brahminism  regained  the 
ascendancy,  the  Sanskrit  language  be- 
gan again  to  fluctuate,  till  it  was 
once  more  fixed,  by  the  composition  of 
the  two  great  religious  poems,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  ail  modern 
works. 

But  if  the  discoveries  made  in  re- 
spect to  these  inscriptions  substantiate 
the  claim  of  the  Vedas  to  a very  high 
antiquity,  it  appears  that  they  discredit 
those  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Zo- 
roaster, in  what  is  called  the  Zend 
language.  Though  there  is  an  affinity 
between  the  Zend  and  the  Persian  of 
the  inscriptions,  there  is  such  a marked 
dissimilarity  between  them  in  many 
particulars,  that  neither  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  other. 
The  Zend  is,  however,  obviously  the 
more  modem,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
its  characters,  but  in  its  grammatical 
construction.  It  must  have  been  de- 
rived, then,  from  a language  which 
prevailed  in  a different  part  of  the 
Persian  empire  from  that  in  which  the 
langui^e  of  the  present  inscriptions 
was  us^ ; and  which  was  distinct  from, 
though  akin  to,  both  this  language  and 
theSanskritof  the  Vedas.  Major  llaw- 
linson  has  not  yet  published  the  por- 
tion of  his  memoir  in  which  he  will 
treat  explicitly  of  the  Zend- A vesta.  He 
intimates  his  opinion,however — and  we 
feel  confident  that  he  is  right  in  it — 
that  it  was  composed  subsequent  to  the 
restoration  of  Magism  by  Ardeshir, 
the  son  of  Babck,  the  first  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  monarebs,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  The  works  attri- 
bnte<l  to  Zoroaster  could  not  have 
been  written  “ till  the  cuneiform  in- 
criptionahad  not  only  become  illegible. 


hilt  their  contents  h.id  faded  from  pub- 
lic memory  ; else,  he  says,  the  priest- 
hood could  neither  have  had  the  auda- 
city nor  the  desire  to  darken  authentic 
history  by  the  distorted  and  incom- 
plete allusions  to  Jemshid  and  the 
Kayanian  inonarchs,  which  are  found 
in  the  Vendidad  Sade,  and  in  the  an- 
cient hymns."  He  thinks,  however, 
that  there  was  an  ancient  Zoroaster, 
and  that  works  of  his  were  in  existence 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ;  and 
if  so,  why  may  not  portions  of  these 
works,  preserved  by  tradition,  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  writings  which 
we  now  have  ? As  a whole,  and  es- 
peci.nlly  in  the  parts  which  concern  the 
]iersonal  history  of  the  pretended  au- 
thor, it  is,  no  doubt,  a forgery  ; but 
the  religious  system  which  it  exhibits 
was,  probably,  to  a great  e.\tent,  of  an 
early  date.  In  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tion we  have  very  little  information  as 
to  the  religious  views  of  the  writer. 
Orniazd  is  mentioned  repeatedly  as 
the  chief  deity  ; all  the  success  of  Da- 
rius is  attributed  to  him.  The  title 
given  to  (iomates,  “ the  Magian," 
“ hya  Maghush,”  seems  to  imply  the  ex- 
istence of  a sacred  caste  ; for  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  names  of  country 
given  to  the  other  impostors.  This 
jMagian  is  charged  with  having  made 
innovations  in  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, which  Darius  restored  to  what  it 
had  been  before  his  usurpation,  but  no 
particulars  are  given  ; and,  us  the 
Major  tells  us,  “we  must  rest  content 
with  the  sorrowful  conviction,  that  we 
have  here,  comprised  within  a few 
pages,  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
Persian  language,  and  all  that  contem- 
porary native  evidence  records  of  the 
glories  of  the  Aehamienldes  we  fear 
that  on  this  interesting  subject  we  must 
remain  in  ignorance. 

We  come  to  consider  the  contents 
of  the  inscription.  It  begins  in  the 
following  manner.  We  quote  from  the 
Major's  free  translation  into  Kiiglish. 
“ 1 am  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king 
of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  king 
of  the  (dependent)  provinces,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsaines, 
the  .\clnemenian.  Says  Diuius  the 
king : my  father  was  Hystaspes ; of 
Hystaspes  the  father  was  Arsames  ; of 
Arsames  the  father  was  Ariyaramiies; 
of  Ariyaranines  the  father  was  Teis- 
pes  ; of  Teispes  the  father  was  Acha>- 
menes.  Says  Darius  the  king : on 
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that  account  we  have  been  called 
Achiemcnians  ; from  antiquity  we  hare 
been  unsubdued  (?) ; from  .iiitiquity 
those  of  our  race  have  been  kings.  Says 
Darius  the  king : there  are  eight  of 
my  race  who  have  been  kings  before 
me  ; I am  the  ninth  ; for  a very  lung 
time  we  have  been  kings."  The  word 
here  translated  “ a very  long  time,” 
signifies  “two  periods.”  We  know 
from  other  sources,  that  I'iO  years,  in 
which  the  beginning  of  their  moveable 
year  went  back  a month,  constituted  a 
remarkable  period  in  Persian  chrono- 
logy. Probably,  therefore,  the  time 
specified  was,  in  a round  number,  240 
years.  It  appears  evident,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  genealogy,  as  given  above,  is  too 
short ; for,  according  to  it,  there  could 
not  have  been  eightof  the  Achsemenian 
family  kings  before  Darius.  Now, 
Herodotus  (vii.  ll)gives  the  genealogy 
of  Xerxes  from  Achsemenes,and  makes 
him  the  ninth  in  descent  from  him. 
The  genealogy  is  the  same  here  given, 
save  that  tieo  of  the  name  of  Teispes 
are  mentioned,  and  between  these  two 
other  names  are  inserted.  When  first 
the  genealogy  from  Behistun  was  sent 
over,  it  was  inferred  by  Lassen,  that 
Herodotus  had  introduced  these  three 
additional  names  improperly  ; but  in 
cases  like  this,  interpolations  are  far 
less  likely  than  omissions  ; and  when 
we  take  into  account  the  concluding 
passage  in  the  above  citation,  we  must 
rather  infer  that  the  sculptor  omitted 
the  three  names,  and  that  they  should 
be  supplied  from  Herodotus.  The 
nine  kings  mentioned  will  then  be  the 
following ; of  whom  the  first  six  reigned 
over  Persia  alone,  commencing  about 
the  time  when  Nabonasser  began  to 
reign  at  Babylon,  and  the  last  three 
over  the  Persian  empire. 

1.  Ach^men**. 

% Telipcf  I. 

I 

8.  CunbyM*  1. 

I 

4.  Cyrui  I. 

I 

8.  Teltpes  II. 

! . 

6.  Cumbyiet  U.  Arlaramsea. 

7.  Cyrus  tl.  Arsame*. 

I 1 I 

8.  Cftmbyses  III.  I Uystaspes. 

Smerdls.  | 

9.  Darlas. 

Defects  of  this  kind  occur  in  all  in- 
scriptions. Another  palpable  one  exists 


a little  farther  on.  Twenty-one  chief 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  enumera- 
ted, and  they  are  then  said  to  be  in  all 
Imenty-three.  Two  names  must  then 
have  been  omitted ; one  of  which  is 
evidently  Media.  By  the  way,  we  were 
not  a little  surprised  at  finding  the 
name  Sparta  among  these  provinces. 
The  name  Saparda  is  evidently  the  same 
which  the  prophet  Obadiah  gives,  as 
that  of  a country  where  Jewish  exiles 
were  dwelling.  Jerome  was  informed 
by  a Jew,  of  his  day,  that  the  country 
about  the  Bosphorus  was  so  called. 
Lassen  thinks  it  was  Lydia,  the  name 
being  derived  from  that  of  Sardis, 
which  was,  perhaps,  Swardis,  as  Sais 
in  Egypt  was  certainly  Swais.  Either 
of  these  suppositions  is  admissible  ; the 
latter  we  think  much  the  more  proba- 
ble ; but  we  would  as  soon  adopt  the 
notion  of  the  Jews  in  general,  that 
Spain  was  the  country  intended,  as 
make  it  Sparta  with  Major  Rawlinson. 
In  his  literal  translation  into  Latin,  he 
endeavours  to  gloss  over  the  absurdity 
of  this  monarch  claiming  Sparta  as  a 
province,  by  suggesting  that  “the  peo- 
ple of  the  sea,  Sparta  and  Ionia,” 
might  mean  “ the  islands  belonging  to 
Sparta  and  Ionia  ;”  but  surely  “ the 
people  of  the  sea,”  implies  the  sea- 
board,” Syria,  and  perhaps  Cilicia, 
which  would  otherwise  be  omitted  in 
the  enumeration.  If  we  adopt  Lassen’s 
idea,  that  Saparda  was  Lydia,  the  geo- 
graphical arrangement  of  the  provin- 
ces would  thus  be  preserved — “Arabia, 
Egypt,  the  people  on  the  sea-board, 
Lydia,  Ionia."  In  the  list  of  provinces 
as  here  given,  Persia  stands  first ; but 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  inscription 
it  is,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  distin- 
guished from  them ; and  this  distinc- 
tion is  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
enumeration  at  Persepolis  and  at  the 
tomb  of  Darius,  at  Nakhshi-Rustam. 
“ These  are  the  provinces,”  he  says 
in  the  former  place,  “ which  I held 
along  with  this  Persian  state  (or  peo- 
pie) in  the  latter  place  he  speaks 
nearly  to  the  same  effect,  and  a little 
before  he  had  expressly  called  himself 
“ a Persian.”  Surely  this  is  conclusive 
against  the  supposition  which  has  been 
maintained  of  late  with  so  much  in- 
genuity and,  we  will  add,  plausibility, 
that  he  was  the  “ Darius  the  Mede”  of 
Scripture.  This  supposition  is  also  in- 
consistent with  the  statement  that 
“Darius  the  Mede  was  about  three. 
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score  ami  two  years  old  when  he  took 
the  kingdom" ; whereas  this  Darius 
wu  a young  man  when  he  came  to  the 
throne ; his  father  Hystaspes  being 
alire,  and  one  of  his  generals. 

There  is  a remarkable  similarity  be- 
tween the  positions  of  Darius  and  our 
Henry  VII.,  with  respect  to  their  he- 
reditary claims  to  the  crown.  Each 
claimed  to  be  of  the  royal  blood  ; but 
neither  made  any  pretension  to  be  the 
lineal  heir.  In  each  case,  indeed,  such 
a claim  would  have  been  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it,  for  the  person  through 
whom  the  claim  must  be  derived  wsis 
in  both  cases  living ; namely,  the  fa- 
ther of  Darios,  and  the  mother  of 
Henry.  We  may  add  that  each 
slew  his  immediate  predecessor  ; that 
each  married  the  sister  of  his  next 
predecessor  but  one,  he  having  no 
brother  living  ; and  that  each  was  dis- 
turbed by  a pretender  to  the  crown 
who  affirmed  that  he  was  such  a bro- 
ther. We  are  not  now  speaking  of 
the  Magian,  whose  position  was,  on 
the  supposition  which  we  have  made, 
analogous  to  that  of  “ the  crookbacked 
tyrant.”  But  there  was  another  pre- 
tended Smerdis,  one  Wahyasdata  or 
Veisdates,  from  the  town  of  Tarba,  in 
the  Persian  district  of  lotia,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  this  inscription,  raised 
a powerful  insurrection,  and  was  in 
the  end  crucified  along  with  his  prin- 
cipal associates  at  the  town  of  Chadi- 
dia  ; just  as  Perkin  Warbeck  was 
banged  at  Tyburn.  He  appears  as 
the  sixth  of  the  nine  captives,  with  a 
legend  over  him,  which  is  literally  to 
this  effect : “ This  is  Veisdates ; he 
told  a lie  ; he  said  ‘ 1 am  Bartius  (or 
Bardis),  the  son  of  Cyrus ; I am  the 
king.’" 

Of  the  other  “ liars"  who  appear  in 
this  procession,  there  are  some  whose 
real  and  assumed  names  are  alike  un- 
known to  us.  We  meet,  however, 
with  two  who  pretended  to  be  of  the 
family  of  Uwakshatara,  as  Major  Raw- 
linson  reads  the  Persian  characters,  or 
Cyaxares,  as  he  reduces  them  to  the 
Greek  form.  It  is  evident  that  this 
was  a Median  king  ; and  tolerably  evi- 
dent that  he  was  the  last  sovereign  of 
that  country  before  Cyrus  obtained 
possession  of  it.  Although,  therefore, 
Herodotus  says  nothing  of  theCyaxares, 
son  of  Astyages,  and  uncle  to  Cyrus, 
of  whom  Xenophon  speaks,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  the  person  in- 


tended. This  was,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  the  “ Darius  the  Mede"  of 
Daniel.  Two  others  of  these  impos- 
tors affirmed  that  they  were  “ Nabo- 
khodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus 
probably  a great  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated conqueror  of  that  name.  No- 
thing is  said  of  the  stratagem  of  Zo- 
pyrus,  by  which  Herodotus  says  that 
Babylon  was  taken ; it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  occurred  on  occa- 
sion of  a third  revolt  of  the  Babylo- 
nians. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  in- 
scription is  no  doubt  that  in  which  the 
revolt  of  the  empire  against  Cambyses, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Magian  by 
Darius,  are  described  ; as  we  have  here 
the  accounts  of  Darius  and  Herodotus 
of  the  same  transactions.  Darius  be- 
gins with  saying  that  “ Cambyses,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  of  our  family"  was  king 
in  Persia  before  him  ; that  this  Cam- 
byses  had  a brother  named  Bartius,  of 
the  same  father  and  mother,  and  that 
subsequently  Cambyses  killed  that  Bar- 
tius. These  three  names  are,  accord- 
ing to  Major  Kawlinson’s  orthography, 
Khur'ush,  Kabujiya,  and  Bart’iya  ; 
but  we  will  not  vouch  for  these  com- 
binations of  letters  and  Greek  breath- 
ings giving  the  true  Persian  pronun- 
ciation. The  last  was  probably  Bardi. 
The  next  sentence  contains  a word  of 
which  the  Major  can  only  conjecture 
the  meaning.  “ When  Cambyses  slew 
that  Bartius,  the  troubles  of  the  state 
ceased,  which  Bartius  had  excited.” 
May  not  the  meaning  rather  be  “ It  was 
concealed  from  the  people  that  Bartius 
was  killed?"  He  proceeds;  “Subse- 
quently Cambyses  went  to  Egypt.  After 
Cambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,  the  state, 
or  people,  became  heretical  ; falsehood 
became  abundant^  both  in  Persia  and 
Media,  and  the  other  provinces.  There 
was  a certain  Magian,  Gumata  by 
name.  He  arose  from  Pissiachada 
(among)  the  mountains  named  Arak- 
adres,  on  the  14th  of  the  month  Vi- 
yakhna.  He  said  thus  falsely  to  the 
people  : ‘ I am  Bartius,  the  son  of 

Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses.”' 
The  whole  of  the  people  then  became 
rebellious,  and  passed  over  from  Cam- 
byses to  him,  both  Persia  and  Media, 
and  the  other  provinces.  He  took  the 
kingdom  on  the  9th  of  the  month 
Garmapada ; after  which  Cambyses 
died,  being  unable  to  endure  his  mis- 
fortunes. “ King  Darius  says  : This 
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kingdom,  of  which  Gomatus  the  Ma- 
gian  deprived  Canibyses,  this  kingdom 
belonged  to  our  family  for  a long  time 
bark.  Afterwards  Gomatus,  the  Ma- 
gian,  deprived  Cambyses  of  both  Persia 
and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces. 
He  did  according  to  his  will.  He  be- 
came king."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
“ there  was  no  Persian  nor  Median, 
nor  any  of  our  family,  that  attempted 
to  deprive  this  Magian  of  his  kingdom.” 
All,  be  says,  were  afraid  of  him  “ until 
I arrived.  I then  prayed  to  Ormazd  ; 
Ormazd  gave  me  help  ; and  on  the 
loth  day  of  the  month  Bagayadisli, 
along  with  some  faithful  men,  I killed 
that  Gomatus,  the  Magian,  and  the 
principal  of  his  associates.  It  was  in 
a castle,  named  .Sictachotes,  in  a 
district  of  Media,  named  Nisma, 
that  I killed  him.  I deprived  him 
of  his  kingdom  ; by  the  w ill  of  Or- 
mazd, I became  king  ; Ormazd  gave 
me  the  kingdom.”  In  a subsequent 
part  of  the  inscription  the  names  of 
his  companions  on  this  occasion  were 
given  ; but  they  are  so  mutilated  that 
their  identity  with  those  mentioned  by 
Herodotu.s,  is  rather  to  be  presumed 
than  proved.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  clearly  legible,  as  Intaphernes  and 
Gobryas.  Nothing  is  said  in  this  in- 
scription of  the  neighing  of  the  horse 
by  which  Darius,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  chosen  from  among  these  six 
conspirators  and  himself,  to  be  king.  If, 
however.  Professor  Lassen  could  be  de- 
pended on,  this  important  omission  is 
supplied  at  Persepolis.  A passage  in 
one  of  the  inscriptions  is  translated  by 
him  os  follows — " 1 am  the  noble  Da- 
rius, king  of  this  Persian  region.  Or- 
mazd gave  it  to  me  in  this  court,  by 
the  help  of  a horse  of  excellent  virtue." 
This  passage,  however,  like  most  of 
those  which  the  Professor  has  attempted 
to  translate,  bears  a totally  different 
meaning.  The  first  clause  is  obviously  ; 
“ King  Darius  says  the  remainder 
is,  according  to  Holtzmonn, who,  though 
not  right,  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  Lassen  ; “ This  is  the  province  of 
Persia  which  Ormazd  has  given  to 
me  ; which  is  beautiful,  grassy,  and 
famous."  If  the  proper  meaning  of 
all  the  words  is  not  here  given,  the 
grammatical  construction  is  at  least 
correct. 

The  insurrections  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Darius  were  very  numerous, 
and  gave  him  much  trouble  in  the 
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early  part  of  his  reign.  Unfortunately 
he  contents  himself  with  giving  the 
month  and  day  of  the  month,  on  which 
each  important  battle  was  fought, 
omitting  the  year.  Perhaps  Major 
Kawlinson  will  be  able  to  show  what 
the  order  of  the  months  was,  and 
from  theuce  to  infer  the  order  of  the 
events  ; but  as  they  are  given  in  the 
narrative  before  us,  there  is  much  ob- 
scurity as  to  what  rebellions  synchro- 
nized, and  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
others  occurred.  It  seems  evident  that 
there  was  a general  reluctance  to  sub- 
mit to  Darius.  In  Persia  itself  he  was 
regarded  .is  having  no  hereditary  title 
to  the  crown.  Others  of  the  Achsme- 
nian  family  were  before  him  in  the 
order  of  succession,  and  the  people 
were  evidently  not  convinced  that  the 
son  of  Cyrus  had  really  been  killed. 
Meanwhile,  the  provinces  thought  they 
had  a good  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
the  Persian  yoke.  Nine  kings  are 
mentioned  as  being  subdued,  including 
the  Magian,  but  not  including  the  Sa- 
cian  at  the  close  of  the  line  of  captives ; 
and  nineteen  battles  had  to  be  fought 
with  the  eight  of  those  who  rose  in  re- 
bellion after  Darius  became  king.  We 
shall  extract  the  account  of  one  of  these 
rebellions  and  its  issue.  “ Says  Da- 
rius, the  king ; A certain  man  named 
Sitratacbmes,  a Sagartian,  he  rebelled 
against  me.  To  the  state  he  thus 
said ; < I am  the  king  of  Sagartia.  1 
am  of  the  race  of  Cyaxarcs.’  Then  1 
sent  forth  an  army  composed  of  Per- 
sians and  Medians.  A man  named 
Camaspates,  a Median,  one  of  my 
subjects,  bim  I appointed  their  leader. 
Thus  1 addressed  them,  ‘ Hail  to  ye 
(go  ye  forth  ?),  the  stale  which  is  in 
revolt,  which  does  not  acknowledge 
me,  smite  it.'  Then  Camaspates 
marched  with  his  army.  He  fought  a 
battle  with  Sitratachmes.  Urmazd 
brought  help  to  me  ; by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated 
the  rebel  army,  and  took  Sitratachmes, 
and  brought  him  before  me.  Then  1 
cut  off  his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  I 

brought  him  to  ; he  was  kept 

chained  at  my  door.  All  the  kingdom 
beheld  him.  Afterwards  1 had  him 
crucified  at  Arbela.”  We  cannot  help 
remarking  that  the  words  here  ren- 
dered “slate”  and  “ kingdom"  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  rendered 
“ army”  and  “ troops.”  Surely  the 
meaning  is  “ the  people,”  “the  masses,” 
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aiiJ  not  “ the  government,”  as  the 
Major’s  rendering  would  seem  to 
imply.  That  the  same  word  should 
signify  “ a people"  and  “ an  army"  is 
not  unnatural.  So  did  the  Greek 
Xiui,  and  similar  words  in  other  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern. 

In  the  fourth  column  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, Darius  is  pleased  to  address  such 
of  his  successors  and  others  as  should 
read  this  his  writing.  The  king,  who- 
ever he  should  be,  was  exhorted  to  be 
an  unmerciful  punisher  of  criminals, 
and  in  particular  of  “ liars  we  pre- 
sume, such  liars  as  Gomatus  and  the 
others,  who  falsely  affirmed  themselves 
to  be  kings.  Bnt  this  is  not  all. 
“ King  Darius  says ; thou,  whoever 
thou  art,  who  shall  hereafter  see  this 
tablet  which  I have  inscribed,  and  these 


images,  take  care  that  thou  do  not  in- 
jure them  ; as  long  as  (according  ns  ?) 
thou  protectest  them,  thou  thyself 
shalt  be  preserved.  King  Darius  says : 
When  thou  beholdest  this  tablet  and 
these  im.ages,  do  not  injure  them  ; and 
if  thou  preservest  them  from  injury, 
may  Ormaad  be  thy  friend,  and  mayest 
thou  have  a numerous  offspring,  and 
live  long ; and  what  thou  doest  here- 
after, may  Ormazd  in.ake  it  to  prosper ! 
King  Darius  says  : If  when  looking  at 
this  tablet  and  these  images,  thou  in- 
jure them,  and  do  not  preserve  them 
from  harm,  may  Ormazd  be  thy  ene- 
my, and  mayest  thou  have  no  off’spring, 
and  what  thou  doest,  m.ay  Ormazd 
prevent  it  from  prospering!"  With 
this  we  close  our  extracts  from  this 
highly  interesting  document. 


TWO  SONNETS,  WRITTEN  AT  RYDAL,  MAY,  IH4d. 


TO  THE  POE  T-L  A r n K i T E. 

Could  I invest  with  an  enduring  power 

The  lovely  things  of  Time  that  change  and  fade. 
With  deathless  beauty,  pencil  every  flower. 

Calling  each  lost  one  from  the  silent  shade — 

Fix  all  the  freshness  of  the  sparkling  flower 
On  the  faint  leaves — bid  feelings  long  decayed 
Come  back,  in  bloom  of  amaranth  arrtiycd. 
Immortal  should  it  be — that  favoured  hour 
Itself; — and  each  emotion  which  it  brought. 

When  underneath  a sky  divinely  bright. 

In  that  fair  land  of  lakes  and  many  rills. 

As  with  the  glory  of  some  blessed  thought 
Amazed — I stood  in  wondering  delight 
Hearing  thy  voice,  thou  I’oet  of  the  Hills ! 


It. 

All  nature  is  thy  home  ; — but  still  to  thee. 

Dearer  than  the  whole  earth,  by  natal  right. 

This  glen,  and  these  moon-glittering  waters  bright. 

And  this  whole  landscape — fair  as  fair  can  be — 

So  in  a distant  land,  thy  heart  shall  see 

And  hear  each  old  familiar  sound  and  sight. 

Loughrigg  will  cheer  thee  with  a calm  delight. 

And  murmuring  Rotha  flow  melodiously  I 
Winds  of  the  sunny  South,  with  loving  care 
Assiduous,  waft  her  to  your  regions  mild  ; 

And  in  the  perfumed  Lusitanian  air. 

Soothed  be  each  fear — each  anxious  pain  beguiled — 
Then,  with  health's  boon  restored,  oh  ! homeward  bear, 
Bach  to  her  native  glen,  the  Laureate’s  child. 

Chari.es  Ingham  Black. 
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THE  OCCOLT  SCIENCES — MAOIC.* 


The  history  of  ancient  times  abounds 
in  accounts  of  prodigies  and  manifes- 
tations of  supernatural  power,  which 
the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  modern  world  has  stamped  as  pure 
fiction.  The  question,  however,  how 
such  accounts  found  their  way  into 
records  purporting  to  be  authentic, 
received  a-s  such  by  the  age  that  pro- 
duced them,  and  preserved  and  hand- 
ed down  as  such  to  our  own  times, 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  quite  satis- 
factorily answered.  These  records 
are  all  we  have  to  depend  on  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  times  from  which 
they  date,  or  of  which  they  treat.  If 
their  authority  be  disallowed,  past  ages 
become  a blank  to  us.  It  is  a point 
of  some  interest,  therefore,  to  account 
for  the  pre.scnce,  in  them,  of  so  much 
that  seems  incredible,  and  to  show  how 
that  into  which  the  apparently  fabu- 
lous enters  in  so  largo  a proportion, 
can  yet  be  received,  in  the  main,  as 
true  history.  It  is  no  solution  of  this 
difficulty  to  say,  that  antiquity  was 
credulous,  that  it  exercised  no  Judg- 
ment upon  the  stories  to  which  it  gave 
currency,  and  believed,  without  inqui- 
ry, things  the  most  improbable  and 
absurd.  If  this  be  so,  of  what  value 
is  ancient  history  at  all  ? Who  would 
give  anything  for  the  testimony  of 
those  who  are  incapable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  what  is  rational  and 
what  is  absurd,  to  whom  the  impossi- 
bility of  a matter  forms  no  ground  for 
doubting  its  truth  ? In  our  courts  of 
justice,  what  credit  would  a witness 
meet  with,  half  of  whose  evidence  was 
essentially  incredible?  Would  not  the 
other  half  go  for  nothing,  merely  on 
the  score  of  its  suspicious  association, 
however  credible  in  itself?  If  we  are 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  any- 
thing about  the  early  past,  we  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  character  of  its 
historians,  whether  for  veracity  or  for 
judgment,  and  if  we  find  in  their  reci- 
tals m.any  things  to  which  we  feel  that 


we  cannot  yield  credence,  we  are  the 
more  interested  in  the  inquiry  how 
these  things  won  credence  from  them. 

In  this  inquiry,  M.  Salverte  comes 
to  our  aid,  and,  with  much  ingenuity, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  great 
bulk  of  what  ancient  writers  hand 
down  to  us  as  prodigy  or  miracle,  in- 
stead of  being  mere  fable,  is  capable  of 
explanation  on  grounds  intelligible  to 
the  present  age,  and  thus  that  history, 
as  far  ns  these  things  are  concerned, 
may  be  received  as  true  in  its  narrative 
of  facts,  though  it  be  often  in  error  in 
the  view  it  takes  of  the  nature  of  the 
facts  narrated.  M.  Salverte  believes 
that  a great  mass  of  .scientific  know- 
ledge was  treasured  up  from  a very  early 
period  in  the  temples  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  even  ventures  on  the  bold 
conjecture,  that  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious discoveries  in  the  domain  of 
physics,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
mechiinical  inventions  that  modern 
times  have  to  boast  of,  are  but  re-dis- 
coveries and  re-inventions,  and  formed 
a part  of  the  occult  .science  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  three  thousand 
years  ago.  Electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, the  steam-engine,  gunpowder,  the 
air-balloon,  the  diorama,  the  magic- 
lantern,  the  camera  obscura,  the  teles- 
cope, and  the  air-gun,  are  but  a few  of 
the  secrets  with  which  our  author  sup- 
poses the  ancient  tfiuumaturgus  to  have 
been  acquainted  ; and  if  to  these  be 
added  an  extensive  command  of  the 
resources  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
and  the  possession  of  a multitude  of 
curious  contrivances  in  hydrostatics, 
acoustics,  and  other  branches  of  expe- 
rimental philosophy,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  we  have  an  accomplished 
juggler,  who  needs  hut  a sufficiently 
ignorant  audience  to  pass  for  a great 
magician  and  worker  of  miracles. 
Nor  was  such  an  audience  wanting, 
for  it  was  hardly  more  the  object  of 
the  priesthood  to  get  knowledge  them- 
selves than  to  keep  it  from  the  people. 


* The  Philosophy  of  .Magic,  Prodigies,  and  Apparent  Miracles.  From  the  French 
of  Eusebe  Salverte.  M’ith  Notes  illustrative,  explanatory,and  critical.  By  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  I,.  S.  &c.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  London : Bentley.  I84ti. 
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''The  student  of  history,”  says  our 
author,  “ well  knows  that,  in  former 
times,  not  only  the  more  refined  pur- 
suits, but  also  all  the  treasures  of  real 
knowledge,  were  under  the  careful 
guardianship  of  the  genius  of  mys> 
tery.’*  The  writings  in  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  explorer  of  nature 
were  preferved,  were  written  either 
in  a character  or  a language  difierent 
from  that  used  in  the  common  alTairs 
of  life,  and  thus  unintelligible  to  the 
vulgar,  under  which  denomination 
were  included  all  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  sacred  order.  Few  na- 
tions of  antiquity  were  without  their 
sacred  idiom,  in  which  the  secrets  of 
religion  were  locked  up  from  the  eyes 
of  the  profane.  The  hallowed  writ- 
ings themselves  were  deposited  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  sanctuary ; 
and  even  if,  by  any  mischance,  they 
had  been  betrayed  into  unauthorized 
hands,  and  the  keys  found  to  the  hie- 
roglyphics  or  the  mystic  dialect  in 
which  they  were  couched,  the  denser 
veil  of  allegory  still  interposed  between 
the  sacred  sense  and  the  eye  of  the  un- 
initiated laic,  and  the  question  forced 
itself  upon  him,  " How  can  I under- 
stand, unless  some  man  should  guide 
me  ?’* 

Even  to  those  who  are  admitted  into 
the  priestly  order,  the  secrets  of  the 
tliaumaturgic  science  were  not  revealed 
at  once,  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  after 
several  successive  initiations;  and  M. 
Salverte  is  of  opinion  that,  to  the  great 
body  of  the  priesthood,  no  more  was 
made  known  than  the  processes  by 
which  the  wonders  of  their  art  were 
to  be  wrought,  while  the  rationale  of 
these  processes — all  that  could  proper- 
ly be  called  the  tcienceof  the  matter — 
was  reserved  for  the  highest  order  of 
sages — a class  few  in  munher,  and 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest 
to  maintain  the  mystery  in  which  the 
knowledge  entrusted  to  them  was  en- 
veloped. 

To  these  various  precautions  was 
added  the  solemnity  of  a terrible  oath, 
the  breach  of  which  was  infallibly  pu- 
nished with  death.  The  initiated  were 
not  pormilted  to  forget  the  long  and 
awful  torments  of  Prometheus,  guilty  of 
having  g^veii  to  mortals  tho  possession 
of  the  sacred  fire.  Tradition  also  re* 
lates,  that  as  a punishment  for  having 
taugbt  men  mysteries,  hitherto  hidden, 
the  gods  cast  thunderbolts  on  Orpheus  ; 


a fable  probablv  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  death  of  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
Orphic  mysteries,  that  boro  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  sect.  Until  the  down- 
fall of  paganism,  the  accusation  of  hav- 
ing revealed  the  secrets  of  initiation  W’as 
the  most  frightful  that  could  be  laid  to 
tho  charge  of  any  individual,  especially 
in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  who, 
chained  down  to  ignorance  and  submis- 
sion by  the  spirit  of  mysticism,  firmly 
believed  that,  were  the  perjured  roveal- 
ers  permitted  to  live,  tne  whole  nation 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  indignation  of 
the  gods.” 

The  pernicious  effects  of  this  policy 
on  the  interests  of  science,  M.  Sal- 
verte  points  out  with  great  force. 

**  Thus,  knowledge,  straitened  in  ac- 
tion, was  concentrated  in  a small  num- 
ber of  individuals  ; deposited  in  books, 
written  in  hieroglyphics,  or  in  charac- 
ters legible  only  to  the  adept,  and  the 
obscurity  of  which  was  further  increased 
by  the  figurative  style  of  the  sacred  lan- 
guage. Sometimes  even  tho  facts  were 
only  committed  to  the  memory  of  the 
priests,  and  transmitted  by  oral  tradi- 
tion from  generation  to  generation. 
They  were  thus  rendered  inaccessible 
to  tho  community,  because  philosophy 
and  chemistrv,  being  destined  to  serve 
a particular  object,  were  scarcely  heard 
of  beyond  the  precincts  of  tho  temples, 
while  the  development  of  their  secrets 
involved  the  unveiling  of  the  reliKious 
mysteries.  Tho  doctrinesof  the  Thau- 
maturgists  were  reduced,  by  degrees, to 
a collcelion  of  processes,  which  were 
liable  to  be  lost  as  soon  as  they  ceased 
to  bo  habitually  practised.  There  ex- 
isted no  scientific  bond,  by  the  means  of 
which  one  science  preserves  and  ad- 
vances another  ; and  thus,  the  ill-com- 
bined doctrines  were  destined  to  become 
obscure,  and  finally  to  be  extinguished, 
leaving  behind  them  only  the  incoherent 
vestiges  of  ill-nnder.stood  and  ill-exe- 
culecl  processes. 

“ A condition  of  things  such  as  then 
existed,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  is  tho 
gravest  injury  tliat  can  happen  to  the 
mind  of  man,  from  the  veil  of  my.stery 
cast  by  religion  over  physical  know- 
ledge. Tho  labours  of  centuries,  and 
the  scientific  traditions  derived  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  are  lost,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inviolable  secrecy  observed 
concerning  them.  The  guardians  of 
science  are  reduced  to  formularies,  the 
principle  of  which  they  no  longer  under- 
stand ; so  that  at  length,  in  error  and 
superstition,  they  rise  little  above  the 
multitude,  which  they  too  long  and  too 
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successfully  have  conspired  to  keep  in 
ignorance.” 

The  truth  of  the  above  reflection 
we  may  see  in  the  inability  of  the  later 
professors  of  magic  to  conjure  without 
their  books.  Take  his  books  of  en- 
chantment from  the  wizard,  and  he 
was  powerless.  Why,  but  because  he 
was  but  an  apprentice  in  his  art  ? The 
magical  books  were  nothing  more  than 
volumes  of  prescriptions,  the  rationale 
of  which  those  who  used  them  were 
ignorant  of.  In  the  absence  of  the 
book,  the  magician  w.as  thrown  wholly 
upon  his  memorv  ; and  if  this  failed 
him — if  he  blundered  in  the  process 
necessary  to  the  effect  he  had  to  pro- 
duce, his  operations  were  not  only 
in  vain,  but  might  bo  attended  with 
danger  both  to  himself  and  the  specta- 
tors. W'hcn  .lamblichus  tells  us  that 
“ tho  pretermission  of  one  divinity,  in 
the  performance  of  a religious  rite, 
renders  the  whole  unavailing,”  what 
docs  this  mean,  if  taken  out  of  the  jar- 
gon of  the  temple,  and  translated  into 
philosophical  language,  but  that  if,  in 
conducting  an  experiment  in  chemis- 
try, one  of  the  prescribed  substances 
be  omitted,  the  consequence  will  bo 
failure?  For  M.  Salverte  m.akes  it 
very  evident  that  the  “ divinities,”  or 
genii,  by  whose  aid,  according  to  Jam- 
blichus,  magical  operations  were  per- 
formed, are  nothing  more  than  che- 
mical agents.  The  theurgist,as  quoted 
by  our  author,  describes  these  divini- 
ties as— . 

“ Spirits  devoid  of  reason  or  discern- 
ment, and  of  intelligence ; and  only 
brought  forward  for  particular  pur- 
poses ; although  gifted  with  power  in 
some  measure  greater  than  that  which 
man  possesses,  yet  they  arc  forced  to 
exeroi.se  their  peculiar  functions  at  his 
command,  because  he  is  endowed  with 
reason  and  discernment,  of  which  they 
.ore  devoid,  and  wtiich  enable  him  to  as- 
certain and  to  amalgamate  the  proper- 
ties of  various  existences.” 

Let  us,  says  M.  Salverte,  suppose 
that  we  are  attending  a lecture  on 
chemistry  and  natural  ^ilosophy.  The 
professor  may  say — 

“ There  exist  substances  capable  of 
producing  extraordinary  results,  inca- 
pable of  being  ell'ectoil  by  man,  wiieu 
assisted  only  by  his  natural  faculties, 
such  as  eliciting  sparks  from  ice,  or  the 


production  of  ice  in  a heated  atmos- 
phere— effects  which  have  been  produc- 
ed, although  the  substances  displaying 
them  operate  without  design  and  with- 
out discernment.  Blind  agents  in  them- 
selves, they  become  miraculous  instru- 
ments of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
who,  by  the  deductions  of  science,  pos- 
sesses the  secret  of  skilfully  applying 
their  properties, wnd  making  them  sub- 
servient to  his  purposes." 

We  have  only,  as  M.  Salverte  ob- 
serves, to  substitute  for  the  word 
“ subst.ances,”  " genii,"  or  “spirits;" 
for  “the  deductions  of  science,”  the 
“ rules  of  art-magic  j”  and  for  “ the 
secret  of  applying  their  properties,” 
that  of  “ compelling  their  mini.stra- 
tions:"  and  we  have  the  doctrine  of 
Jamblichus,  propounded  by  our  pro- 
fessor in  the  very  phrases  which  the 
theurgist  himself  would  have  em- 
ployed. 

In  fact,  in  the  pantheistic  philosophy 
of  the  magical  schools,  to  which  na- 
ture, in  all  her  variety,  was  but  the 
embodiment  of  .spirit,  and  the  visible 
the  sign  of  the  invisible,  such  a phra- 
seology was  scarcely  to  be  considered 
fignr.ative.  To  the  pantheist,  natu- 
ral philosophy  jj  religion : to  him  in 
whose  eyes  the  universe  itself  is  divine, 
every  experiment  is  a sacred  rite ; every 
power  in  physics  called  into  action 
IS  a spirit  summoned  to  its  work.  Wo 
are,  therefore,  not  warranted  to  con- 
sider tho  earlier  Thaumaturgists  as 
impostors  : they  believed  what  they  led 
others  to  believe  ; they  held  the  power 
by  which  they  controlled  nature  to  bo 
supernatural;  and  it  was  in  devout 
faith  that  they  ascribed  their  know- 
ledge to  the  revelation  of  the  gods. 
Their  claims  to  divine  inspiration  were 
not  made  in  pride,  but  in  humility:  it 
was,  they  said,  not  they,  but  the  divi- 
nity in  them,  that  placed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  divinity  without  them  at 
their  command.  If  they  did  not  com- 
municate their  knowledge  to  the  mul- 
titude, it  was  because  they  knew  that 
the  multitude  had  more  pressing  needs 
— need  of  laws,  need  of  government, 
need  of  religion,  and  of  the  arts  of 
life.  It  was  a l.itcr  generation  that 
turned  tho  inheritance  of  wisdom  be- 
(]ueathed  to  them  by  these  primitive 
sages — the  prophet  - founders  of  na- 
tions— to  purposes  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment, and  that  wbnt  deliberately  to 
work  to  close *lli6  avenues  of  know- 
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ledge  against  the  many.  Thus,  when  the 
hooks  of  Noma,  nearly  five  centuries 
after  his  death,  were  discovered  at 
Rome,  the  priests  used  their  influence 
to  have  them  burned,  as  dangerous  to 
religion.  Why,  asks  M.  Salverte,  but 
because  chance,  instead  of  throwing 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  priests,  had 
first  given  them  to  the  inspection  of 
the  profane ; and  the  volumes  exposed, 
in  too  intelligible  a manner,  some  prac- 
tices of  the  occult  science  cultivated 
by  Numa  with  success. 

Ill  laying  down  the  principles  on 
which  he  proposes  to  show  the  “ cre- 
dibility of  the  marvellous,”  as  it  occurs 
in  the  pages  of  the  ancient  writers, 
M.  Salverte  divides  the  “ domain  of 
the  marvellous"  into  two  parts  ; that 
of  prodigies,  and  that  of  miracles,  or 
magical  works.  Prodigies  he  defines 
as  singular  events,  occurring  inde- 
pendent of  all  human  action,  and  in 
which  nature  apparently  deviates  from 
those  laws  which  invariably  regulate 
her  operations.  Miracles,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  wonders  worked  by 
men,  whether  they  pretend  that  a divi- 
nity employs  them  as  instruments,  or 
that  by  the  study  of  the  " transcendental 
sciences,"  they  have  subjected  to  their 
empire  spirits  endowed  with  power 
over  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  world. 

Among  the  prodigies  oftenest  relat- 
ed by  historians,  is  that  of  the  fall  of 
elones  from  the  sky.  For  along  time 
this  was  regarded  as  a fable,  but  with- 
in the  present  century,  it  has  become 
an  established  fact  of  natural  history  ; 
and  a shower  of  aerolites  is  now  heard 
of  with  somewhat  of  wonder  indeed, 
hut  with  no  incredulity.  Pcrhapis 
few  accounts  of  strange  things  rained 
down  from  the  uppier  regions  are  more 
carious  than  the  following ; — 

“ On  the  27th  of  May,  1819,  a violent 
hail-storm  devastated  the  country  of 
Grignonoourt.  The  mayor  of  the  place 
had  some  of  the  hail-stones  collected  ; 
they  weighed  upwards  of  a pound  avoir- 
dupois, and  when  they  were  dissolved, 
he  found  in  the  centre  of  each  a stone,  of 
a clear  coffee-colour,  from  abont  6 to 
8-IOlhs  of  an  inch  thick;  Hat,  round,  po- 
lished, and  with  a hole  in  the  centre,  into 
which  the  little  finger  could  be  inserted. 
Such  stones  had  never  been  observed 
before  in  the  country  : they  were  seen 
scattered  anon  the  gronnd  wherever  the 
hail  had  fallen.  1 read  the  account  of  the 
phenomenon  in  a proett  verbal,  address- 
ed to  the  sub-prefect  of  Neufchatcau  by 
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the  mayor,  who  viva  voce  related  the 
same  details  to  me ; and  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  confirmed  the  account.  It 
might  he  said,  that  the  tempest  and  vio- 
lent fall  of  the  hail  bad  forced  up  to  the 
surface  stones  presrionsly  buried  in  the 
earth.  The  personal  observation  of  tho 
mayor,  however,  refutes  this  hypothe- 
sis. Curious  to  know  the  truth,  I exa- 
mined the  soil  at  the  timo  when  tho 
plough  opened  it  more  deeply  than  tho 
hail  could  possibly  have  done,  and  I 
could  not  discover  a single  stone  .similar 
to  those  that  the  mayor  described  in  his 
narration.  Shall  we  reject  a fact  at- 
tested in  so  precise  a manner  ? 

“ In  Russia,  in  1825,  a fall  of  hail- 
stoDos,  in  which  were  enclosed  meteoric 
stones,  took  place.  The  stones  were 
sent  to  the  Academy  at  Petersburg.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1833,  in  tho  district  of 
Tobolsk,  enormous  hail-stones  were 
seen  to  fall  simultaneously  with  cubical 
aerolites.  Marrisius  relates  that,  in  tho 
ear  723  of  tho  Hegira,  an  enormous 
ail-sbower  fell,  the  stones  of  which 
weighed  from  one  to  thirty  rotts  !" 

Upon  the  mayor  of  Grignoncourt’s 
account,  and  Salverte’s  search  for  si- 
milar stones  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  the  following  note  ; — 

“ It  is  not  likely  that  he  could  disco- 
verany:  for,  although  the  fall  of  .aero- 
lites be  true,  yet  the  improbability  of 
the  stones  being  such  as  stated,  is  evi- 
dent. The  story  is  thus  mstly  criti- 
cised in  the  North  British  Review,  vol. 
iii.  p.  7 — ‘ The  pheuomcnon,’  says  the 
critic,  * was  never  seen  in  any  other 
place,  and  tho  enveloped  stone  was  not 
a substance  known  to  have  a separate  ex- 
istence, like  quicksilver.  A great  quanti- 
ty of  circular,  perforated  discs,  of  a po- 
lished and  transparent  mineral,  could 
only  have  come  from  a jeweller’s  shop  in 
the  moon,  consigned  to  another  jeweller 
in  the  atmosphere,  who  set  them  in  ice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mayor  of  Grignon- 
court.’  ” 

We  confess  to  some  suspicion  that 
the  “ critic”  from  whose  pen  the  fore- 
going cogent  morceau  proceeded,  is 
Dr.  Thomson  himself ; and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  equally 
jocular  on  the  hexagonal  columns  of  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  with  their  singular 
articulations,  had  he  heard  of  them  for 
the  first  time,  and  only  on  thetestimony 
of  an  Irish  squire  and  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest. 

The  “ critic,”  however,  is  in  error 
as  to  one  point  of  the  description  given 
of  these  stones ; they  are  said  to  have 
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been  “ of  a clear  coflfee-colour the 
**  critic"  seems  to  have  taken  “ clear” 
to  mean  “ transparent,"  but  it  means 
no  more  than  “ light,"  a light  coffee- 
colour.  M.  Salverte  gives  their  ana- 
lysis in  a note.  They  contain  70  per 
cent,  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  7 '50  of 
manganese,  the  same  of  silex,  6'25 
micacious  earth,  3-75  argil,  and  6 sul- 
phur. The  " critic"  appears  to  as- 
sign, as  one  reason  of  his  incredulity, 
the  circumstance  that  “ the  enveloped 
stone  was  not  a substance  known  to 
have  a separate  existence,  like  cjuick- 
silver.”  Would  he  have  believed, 
then,  in  a shower  of  quicksilver  ? Dion 
Cassius  tells  us  that  such  a shower 
fell,  A.  D.  197,  in  the  forum  of  Au- 
gustus, at  Rome,  on  which  Dr.  Thom- 
son  remarks,  in  his  off-hand  way, 
“ This  story  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
credit.” 

Here  is  a prodigy  of  a different 
kind . 

" With  what  disdain,  what  ridicule, 
should  wo  treat  an  ancient  author  if  he 
told  us  that  a woman  had  a hreast  on  her 
left  thigh,  with  which  she  nourished  her 
own  and  several  other  children  ; yet, 
this  phenomenon  has  been  vouched  for 
Iw  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
The  known  correctness  of  the  philoso- 
pher who  examined  it,  and  the  value  of 
the  testimonials  upon  which  he  rested 
his  veracity,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  placed  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt.” 

This,  Dr.  Thomson  tells  us,  "was 
one  of  those  sports  of  nature  which  are 
not  unfrequently  seen,  and  which  can- 
not be  reasoned  upon."  A fact  which 
“ cannot  be  reasoned  upon”  is,  we 
confess,  something  new  to  us.  If  we 
understand  Dr.  Thomson,  he  means 
that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  it. 
Now,  we  don't  agree  with  him.  It  is 
true,  we  cannot  deduce  from  it  that 
the  left  thigh  is  the  regular  place  for 
a nipple,  and  that  any  woman,  taken  at 
random,  is  as  likely  to  have  one  there 
as  not.  But  wo  can  deduce  from  it 
that  very  strange  and  out-of-the-way 
things  sometimes  come  to  pass,  and 
that  writers  who  relate  such  things 
do  not  necessarily  deserve  to  be  laughed 
at. 

Another  prodigy,  which  often  in- 
spired the  ancient  world  with  dread 
forebodings,  was  the  change  of  water 
into  blood.  The  rivers  have  run  blood. 


the  skies  have  rained  blood,  the  snow 
has  foregone  its  whiteness,  and  covered 
the  plains  and  hills  as  with  a bloody 
all,  the  very  bread  in  men’s  houses 
as  showed  a bloody  tinge,  and  minis- 
tered death  instead  of  nourishment  to 
those  who  have  partaken  of  it.  M. 
Salverte  shows  that  the  recitals  of  this 
kind  found  in  ancient  history,  are 
matched  by  well-authenticated  pheno- 
mena, which  have  presented  them- 
selves in  our  own  times. 

" In  the  spring  of  the  year  1825,  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Morat  presented 
an  appearance,  in  many  places,  of  being 
coloured  with  blood  ; and  popular  atten- 
tion was  directed  towards  this  strange 
appearance.  SI.  de  Candolle,  however, 

E roved  th.at  the  phenomenon  was  caused 
y the  development  of  myriads  of  those 
creatures,  which  are  called  Oscellaloria 
rubesrens  {purple  conferva  of  Fuller),  and 
which  form  the  link  in  the  chain  between 
animal  and  vegetable  beings.  The  phe- 
nomenon occurs  every  spring,  and  the 
fishermen  then  say  the  lake  is  in  flower. 
M.  Ehrenbcrg,  when  sailing  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  discovered  that  the  colour  of  the 
water  is  occasioned  by  a similar  circum- 
stance. It  would  not,  therefore,  be  im- 
possible for  a naturalist,  were  he  to  study 
the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  Oscella- 
toria,  to  convert  the  waters  of  a pond, 
or  a portion  of  a river  or  running  stream, 
into  apparent  blood. 

“ We  are  acquainted  with  many  natu- 
ral causes  which  explain  those  stains  ob- 
served on  stones  and  the  walls  of  build- 
ings, which  might  easily  be  imagined  to 
be  caused  by  a shower  of  blood.  The 
phenomenon  of  red  snow,  less  often  re- 
marked, although  as  common  as  the 
other  apparent  blood-stains,  yet  results 
from  many  natural  causes.  Naturalists 
have  attributed  it  sometimes  to  the  pol- 
len-powder of  a species  of  pine,  some- 
times to  insects,  or  minute  plants,  which 
attach  themselves  also  to  the  surface  of 
certain  marbles,  and  to  those  calcareous 
pebbles,  which  are  found  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

" In  the  environs  of  Padua,  in  1819,  the 
polenta  prepared  with  the  flour  of  maize, 
appeared  covered  with  numerous  little 
roil  spots,  which  were  soon  considered, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious,  as  drops 
of  blood.  The  phenomenon  appeared 
many  successivo  days,  althoiign  pious 
terror  sought  by  fasts,  prayers,  masses, 
and  even  exorcisms,  to  bring  it  to  a ter- 
mination. Those  feelings,  excited  to  an 
almost  dangerous  degree,  wore  at  length 
calrae<l  hy  a naturalist,  who  prove<l  that 
the  red  spots  were  but  the  results  of  a 
mould,  until  then  unobserved. 
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“ The  grains  of  the  bearded  dar- 
nel (Lolinm  temnlentnin),  mixed  with 
wheat,  give  a reddish  tinge  to  bread 
baked  on  the  ashes ; and,  if  this  food  be 
eaten,  it  occasions  riolent  giddiness. 
Thus,  in  all  the  examples  quoted,  the 
natnral  effect  being  satisfactorily  made 
out,  the  marvellous  disappears,  and  with 
it  fails  the  accusation  of  imposture,  or 
ridiculous  credulity,  with  which  ancient 
authors  are  so  frequently  accused. 

“ On  the  surface  of  the  hot  mineral 
springs  of  Baden,  in  Germany,  and  on 
the  waters  of  Ischia,  an  island  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  zooginc  is  ga- 
thered— asingmar  substance,  resembling 
human  6esh  and  skin,  and  which,  after 
undergoing  the  process  of  distillation, 
produces  the  same  results  as  animal 
matter.  SL  Gimbernat  has  seen  rocks 
covered  with  this  substance,  near  the 
castle  of  Lepomena,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  Sinigaglia  and  Negropont.  This  af- 
fords an  explanation  of  those  showers  of 
human  flesh,  which  held  a placo  among 
the  crowd  of  the  prodigies  of  antiquity, 
and  which  excited  an  excusable  dread  in 
those  who  beheld  in  them  an  announce- 
ment of  the  decrees  of  fate,  or  threaten- 
ings  of  the  divinity — and  who  would  im- 
pute to  divine  intervention  every  rare 
and  opportune  event.” 

In  reference  to  the  blood-like  spots 
which  appeared  in  181 9,  on  the  polenta, 
or  maize-cake,  in  Italy,  Dr.  Thomson 
mentions  a similar  appearance  was  ob- 
served during  the  great  general  plague 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  again  during 
the  plague  of  the  years  766  and  969. 

“•The  same  spots,  also,  in  the  years 
IjOO  to  1603,  threw  the  faithful  into 
great  consternation,  because,  as  on  the 
former  occasions,  they  fancied  they  re- 
cognized in  them  the  form  of  a cross. 
Crnsius,  a writer  of  that  period,  even 
gives  the  names  of  many  on  whose 
clothes  crosses  were  visible.  In  tho 
vicinity  of  Biberach,  on  the  Rhine,  a 
miller’s  lad,  who  ventured  to  make  rude 
sport  of  those  supposed  markings  of 
the  cross,  was  seized  and  burnt.  These 
spots,  on  the  la.st  mentioned  occasion, 
mread  through  Germany  and  France. 
'They  were  principally  red,  hut  they 
varied  in  colour.  They  appeared  on 
the  roofs  of  houses ; on  clothes  (whence 
tho  name  Lepra  rcstium)  ; on  the  veils 
and  neck-handkerchiefs  of  women ; on 
household  utensils ; and  even  on  meat 
in  larders.  George  Agricola,  a natu- 
ralist, who  lived  at  tho  time,  recognized 
them  as  lichens,  and  regarded  their  ap- 
pearance as  an  indication  of  extensive 
disease.” 


Monstrous  births  hold  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  history  of  prodigies  ; we 
witness  them,  however,  now,  without 
seeing,  in  their  occurrence,  any  pre- 
sage of  pnblic  calamity.  It  is  reported 
by  Ktesias  that  Roxana  brought  forth 
a child  without  a head,  a story  which 
Larcher  finds  so  ridiculous  as  to  be 
alone  sufficient  to  stsunp  this  writer  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  Every  medical 
dictionary,  however,  M.  Salverte  ob- 
serves, wonld  have  shown  Larcher  that 
the  birth  of  an  acephahu,  or  headless 
child,  is  far  from  impossible.  Julius 
Obsequens  mentions,  that  under  the 
consulship  of  Caius  Valerius  and  Mar- 
cus Herennius,  a bullock  was  killed, 
in  the  body  of  which  were  found  two 
calves.  Our  first  impulse  is  to  set 
this  down  for  an  absurd  fable,  but  the 
Academy  of  Paris  has  placed  on  re- 
cord a similar  phenomenon,  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  case,  not  of  a 
bullock,  but  of  a young  boy  at  Ver- 
neuil,  in  1814.  Johannes  Lange,  phy- 
sician to  Otto  Heinrich,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  reports  that  a stag  was  killed 
by  that  prince,  in  which  a well-formed 
foetus  was  found.  In  1826,  a young 
Chinese  had  a headless  foetus  attached 
to  his  chest  and  breast-bone,  and  “was 
not,”  says  M.  Salverte,  "much  in- 
convenienced this  seems  incredible 
enough,  but  we  are  not  to  make  our 
own  ideas  of  convenience  the  measure 
of  other  people’s.  Ancient  authors 
have  spoken  of  horses  with  fingers 
and  toes,  for  which  modern  readers 
have  pronounced  them  childishly  cre- 
dulous, but  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  in 
1807,  read  a description  of  just  such 
a horse  to  the  Academy  of  Paris. 

Another  class  of  prodigies  were  fires 
issuing  from  the  ground,  such  as  the 
inextinguishable  flame  which,  accord- 
ing to  iElian,  rose  night  and  day  from 
the  altar  of  Venus  on  Mount  Eryens, 
without  fuel  of  any  kind,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  all  the  changes  of  the  atmos- 
phere, to  which  it  stood  exposed  with- 
out shelter.  Bayle  treats  this  story 
with  characteristic  scepticism,  but  tho 
very  same  description  will  apply  to  the 
fire  of  Pietra  Mala,  in  Tuscany,  which, 
in  these  touristic  days,  we  suppose  not 
a few  of  our  readers  have  seen,  and 
which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attributes 
to  the  escape  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  from  the  fissures  of  the  mountmn. 
Nor  is  this  a solitary  phenomenon.  It 
is  not  many  years  since  a burning  cliff. 
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somewhere  io  England,  attracted  much 
curious  attention,  but  we  have  heard 
nothing  about  it  lately,  and  do  not 
know  whether  the  fire  continues  to  be 
seen.  Similar  marvels  are  spoken  of 
by  our  author,  as  subsisting  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world : 

“ The  perpetual  fires  admired  at  the 
Atisch-gah  (plaee  of  fire),  near  Baku, 
in  Georgia,  are  fed  by  the  naphtha  with 
which  the  soil  is  impregnate.  These 
are  sacred  fires,  and  the  penitent  Hin- 
doos have  surrounded  them  with  an  en- 
closure of  cells,  similar  to  those  raised 
round  the  fire  of  Mount  Erycus,  the 
temple  of  Venus.  In  Hungary,  in  the 
salt-mine  of  Szalina,  in  the  circle  of 
Marmarosch,  a strong  current  of  air, 
rushing  from  a gallery,  ignites  sponta- 
neously. It  is  carburetted  hydrogen, 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  present 
day  for  lighting  our  streets.  For  this 
purpose  it  has  been  profitably  applied, 
and  with  a success  which  will  appa- 
rently prove  durable,  since  the  gaseous 
effusion  is  no  less  uniform  than  abun- 
dant. In  the  province  of  Kon-si,  in 
China,  several  wells  emit  volumes  of 
carburetted  hydrogen,  which  is  applied 
by  the  inhabitants  to  the  common  uses 
of  life.  Phenomena  similar  to  those  we 
have  described,  would,  at  the  disposal 
of  Thaamaturgos,  become  powerful  aux- 
iliaries to  superstition." 

From  prodigies  our  author  passes 
on  to  miracles,  and,  on  this  subject, 
avows  his  conviction  that,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  mere  sleight-of-hand  im- 
posture, and  practising  on  the  imagi- 
nation, which  he  supposes  to  have  en- 
tered largely  into  the  operations  of  the 
thaumaturgist,  there  are  none  of  the 
ancient  apparent  miracles  that  may  not 
be  reproduced  by  any  person  well 
versed  in  modern  science,  either  imme- 
diately, or  by  applying  himself  to  pe- 
netrate the  mystery,  and  discover  the 
causes.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  M. 
Salverte  numbers  among  the  miracles 
which  may  be  explained  into  tricks  of 
experimental  philosophy,  those  record- 
ed in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  well  as 
in  other  ancient  writings.  The  gist  of 
the  book,  indeed,  is  to  discredit  all  in- 
terposition of  heaven  in  the  affairs  of 
man  j and  though  Dr.  Thomson  has, 
in  introducing  it  to  the  English  reader, 
weeded  its  pages  of  all  open  Deism, 
and  directed  only  against  the  “ appa- 
rent miracles"  of  Polytheism  the  wea- 
pons with  which  the  author  meant  to 
deal  a mortal  blow  at  miracles"  in 


general,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  work  re- 
mains unchanged  ; the  assumption  that 
a revelation,  accredited  by  miracles,  is 
a chimera,  is  everywhere  felt  to  be  the 
postulate  from  which  its  argument  goes 
out.  It  is  the  boast  of  M.  Salverte 
that  the  present  age  is  too  enlightened 
to  believe  in  a miracle,  no  matter  on 
what  evidence.  To  show  how  far  his 
own  scepticism  goes,  he  supposes  the 
case  of  a man  apparently  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  thus  he  discourses  on 
it : — 

“ Admitted  among  the  spectators,  a 
philosopher  would  at  first  bo  suspicious 
of  imposture.  He  would  recollect  how 
much  the  address  of  the  mere  juggler 
may  effect.  A juggler,  very  recently, 
indeed,  exhibited  to  the  public  the  spec- 
tacle of  apparently  beheading  a man,  as 
he  lay  upon  the  stage,  in  suen  a manner 
as  to  produce  very  painful  feelings  in 
the  spectators.  He  displayed  the  se- 
vered head  to  convinee  the  sceptical, 
and  even  invited  them  to  touch  it — to 
open  the  mouth,  which  shut  of  its  own 
accord — and  to  examine  the  bleeding 
section  of  the  neck  at  the  extremity  of 
the  trunk.  He  afterwards  withdrew  a 
curtain,  and,  almost  immediately,  the 
living  man  re-appeared.  Now,  let  us 
suppose  the  juggler  to  be  above  the  sus- 
picion of  chicanery,  the  sceptic  might 
say,  ‘ I presumed  the  thing  to  be  im- 
possible ; but  it  appears  that  I was 
wrong,  if  my  senses  are  not  spell-bound 
by  some  insurmountable  illusion.  I ad- 
mit that  the  fact,  if  once  established, 
becomes  a valuable  acquisition  to  science, 
but  before  I can  recognize  a miracle  in 
it,  I must  have  the  demonstration  that 
the  thing  could  not  occur,  except  God 
himself  should  reverse  the  order  of  his 
own  fixed  laws.  At  present,  your  proof 
reaches  no  further  than  what  is  afforded 
by  my  probably  deceived  sight,  and 
your  skilfulncss.'  ” 

Beit  observed,  that  the  “juggler” 
(in  this  case,  very  inappropriately 
named)  is  supposed  to  be  “above  the 
suspicion  of  chicanery” — that  is,  he  is 
supposed  really  to  kill  his  man,  and 
bring  him  to  life  again.  The  “ phi- 
losopher,” on  his  side,  is  supposed 
to  have  every  facility  for  satisfying 
himself  that  no  deception  has  been 
practised — so  that  ho  is  compelled  to 
confess  that,  unless  his  senses  have 
been  spell-bound  by  some  insurmount- 
able illusion,  the  thing  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  be  impossible  has  actually 
been  done  before  him.  Well,  then,  he 
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is  still  bound  to  doubt  whether  his 
senses  have  not  been  so  spell-bound, 
and  to  suspect  that  the  juggler,  who  is 
above  the  suspicion  of  chicanery,  has 
nevertheless  practised  it.  But,  if 
driven  from  his  doubt  (from  which, 
however,  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
drive  him),  if  forced  to  admit  that  his 
senses  have  not  been  deceived  (and  to 
this  no  conceivable  amount  of  evidence 
would  seem  sufficient  to  force  him),  if 
absolutely  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
a man  has  been  killed,  and  brought  to 
life  again,  before  his  eyes,  to  what 
conclusion  is  he  to  come  then  ? Simply  to 
this  : that  the  resources  of  science  ore 
more  extensive  th.an  he  had  supposed. 
He  is  to  hail  the  fact  as  a valuable  ac- 
quisition to  .science  ; but  he  is  not  to 
recognise  it  as  a miracle,  till  it  bo  de- 
monstrated to  him  that  the  thing  could 
not  occur,  except  God  should  reverse 
the  order  of  bis  own  laws.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  this,  or  anything 
else,  could  be  “demonstrated"  to  a 
"philosopher”  so  uncompromising  in 
his  scepticism  as  to  doubt  even  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  Demon- 
stration presupposes  faculties  to  which 
it  is  to  be  addressed,  and  a certain 
measure  of  conlidence  in  those  facul- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  possessor  of 
them.  How  can  he,  who  hesitates  to 
believe  his  eyes,  be  sure  that  what 
seems  to  him  sound  logic  is  anything 
of  the  kind?  All  demonstration  ap- 
peals to  the  senses  at  last,  and  a man 
who  suspects  that  his  senses  are  spell- 
bound by  insurmountable  illusion  is  as 
much  beyond  the  reitch  of  demonstra- 
tion as  if  he  had  no  senses  at  all ; you 
might  as  well  reason  with  a man  un- 
der the  influence  of  monomania. 

It  is  evident  that,  on  M.  Salverte’s 
principles,  we  have  no  ground  for  be- 
lieving in  any  miracle ; nay,  they  who 
witnessed  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  bad  they  but  possessed  a due 
rtion  of  philosophic  scepticism,  would 
ve  seen  no  reason  to  believe  in  them. 
They  should  have  asked,  first,  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  our  senses  are  not 
deceived  ? and  in  case  this  point  could 
be  settled  satisfactorily,  they  should 
have  required  proof  that  the  works 
they  saw  were  such  as  “ science”  did 
not  supply  the  means  of  performing. 
They  should  have  seen  in  these  works 
simply  new  facts  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence— new  proofs  that  “ knowledge  is 
power" — new  examples  of  the  resources 


which  the  study  of  nature  places  at 
the  disposal  of  man.  But  their  age 
wasnotenlightened  enough  to  consider 
things  in  this  point  of  view. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  a false  ap- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  a miracle, 
to  suppose,  as  M.  Salverte  does,  that 
the  Almighty,  in  effecting  it,  reverses 
the  order  of  his  own  fixed  laws.  Every 
act  of  God,  we  are  sure,  is  done  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  by 
which  he  governs  his  creation.  No 
“ law  of  nature”  is  subverted,  changed, 
or  so  much  as  suspended  for  a moment 
in  its  operation,  through  any  putting 
forth  of  the  power  of  the  Author  of 
Nature.  But  the  world  of  sense  is  a 
world  of  appearances,  and  the  laws 
which  we  see  operating  in  it  are  laws 
of  appearances  ; and  when  the  appear- 
ance for  a moment  becomes  transpa- 
rent, and  the  reality,  of  irhich  it  is  the 
appearance,  shines  through  it,  this  we 
c-all  a miracle.  A miracle  is  a glimpse 
of  the  hand  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  works  biddenly.  In 
the  medicinal  properties  of  a plant  or. 
a mineral,  for  instance,  the  power  of 
the  Creator  is  present,  but  the  pre- 
sence is  veiled.  In  the  word,  spoken 
in  the  name  of  the  Creator,  to  the 
sick,  “ Be  whole,”  the  same  power  is 
unveiled.  And  we  are  warranted  in 
saying  that  the  great  law  of  nature  is, 
that  it  should  be  subject  to  man.  It 
was  subject  to  him  before  ho  fell,  and 
it  will  be  subject  to  him  when  he  is 
re.stored  ; and  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
him  now  is  a standing  violation  of  its 
primary  law  ; so  that  miracles,  instead 
of  subverting  the  laws  of  nature,  ac- 
tually anticipate  the  restored  opera- 
tion of  the  first  of  those  laws ; they 
redintegrate  the  order  of  the  universe, 
instead  of  trenching  upon  it. 

Among  the  agencies  which  M.  Sal- 
verte supposes  to  have  ministered  to 
the  power  of  the  thaumaturgist,  we 
shall  notice,  first,  that  of  mechanism. 
It  is  evident  that  the  ancients  had  at- 
tained to  a degree  of  perfection  in  this 
part  of  philosophy  which  the  modern 
world  is  far  from  approaching.  With 
respect  to  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  which 
was,  not  many  years  ago,  conveyed  to 
Paris,  our  author  says ; — 

“ At  the  present  day,  with  all  the 
means  w hicli  the  progress  of  science  and 
modern  discoveries  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  mechanic,  have  we  not  been 
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assailed  by  numerous  difficulties,  in 
striving  to  place  on  a pedestal  one  of 
those  monolithes  that  the  Egyptians, 
forty  centuries  ago,  erected  in  such 
numbers  before  their  sacred  edihees  ?” 

A very  ingenious  machinery  seems 
to  have  been  used  for  working  on  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  those  who  vi- 
sited the  cave  of  Trophonius.  The 
entrance  to  this  far-famed  oracle  was 
an  aperture  too  narrow  to  admit  a 
man's  body ; but  as  soon  as  the  knees 
were  within  it,  the  opening  suddenly 
enlarged  itself,  and  an  invisible  power 
in  a moment  drew  the  applicant  in.  In 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  at  Eleusis,  traces 
of  machinery  are  distinctly  visible,  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to 
raise  and  lower  the  floor.  This  may 
throw  some  light  on  what  is  related 
by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  concerning  a 
miracle  he  witnessed  in  India,  where, 
when  the  sages  conducted  him  to  the 
temple  of  their  God,  the  earth  was 
agitated  beneath  their  feet  like  a bois- 
terous sea,  and  raised  them  up  nearly 
two  feet,  then  calmed  itself,  and  re- 
sumed its  usual  level. 

An  author,  whom  M.  Salverte 
quotes  without  naming  him,  and  with 
me  qualifleation  that  he  is  not  much  to 
be  relied  upon,  tells  of  a statue  of 
Apollo  which,  when  carriedin  religious 
ceremonies  by  the  priests  of  the  god, 
raised  itself  in  the  air,  and  fell  again 
on  exactly  the  same  spot  from  which  it 
had  been  carried — “ a feat,”  adds  M. 
Salverte,  “ similar  to  that  which  m4y 
be  seen  performed  by  any  aeronaut  in 
our  public  gardens."  In  the  “ Thou- 
sand and  One  Days,”  a flying  chariot 
is  described,  which  a man  directed 
through  the  air  as  ho  pleased,  and 
which  was  exhibited  as  a masterpiece 
of  art,  and  not  of  magic.  In  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Ni^ts”  is  found 
an  exact  description  of  the  modern  air- 
balloon.  Philo  of  Byzantium,  who, 
says  our  author,  must  have  flourished 
in  the  third  century  before  our  era,  has 
described  the  air-gun  with  great  pre- 
cision. Nor  does  steam  appear  to 
have  been  an  agent  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 

“ Did  not  Aristotle  and  Seneca,  when 
they  attributed  earthquakes  to  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  suddenly  vaporized  by 
subterranean  heat,  point  out  aprinciple, 
the  application  ef  wmch  alone  remained 
to  be  tried?  And  did  not  Hiero  of 


Alexandria,  a hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  our  era,  demonstrate  how  steam 
might  be  used  for  giving  to  a hollow 
sphere  a rotatory  movement  ? Wo  shall 

?|uote,  in  conclusion,  two  remarkable 
acts,  one  of  which  belongs  to  Anthe- 
mus,  of  Tralles,  a learned  man  of  the 
latter  empire.  ...  It  is  related  by 
Agathias,  his  contem^rary,  that  in 
order  to  revenge  himsmf  upon  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  house  next  his  own,  he  filled 
several  vessels  with  water,  upon  which 
ho  fixed  copper  tubes,  very  narrow  at 
the  upper  end,  but  sufficiently  large  at 
the  lower  extremities  to  cover  the  vases 
to  which  they  were  hermetically  sealed. 
He  applied  the  upper  openings  to  the 
rafters  supporting  the  roof  of  the  house, 
which  was  the  object  of  his  anger;  then, 
causing  the  water  to  boil,  the  steam  soon 
rose  in  the  tubes,  expanded,  and  affected 
the  rafters  opposing  its  escape  with 
violent  movement.  The  coppers,  it  may 
be  said,  would  have  burst  a hundred 
times  before  one  rafter  would  have  been 
lightly  shaken.  True,  but  we  may  ask, 
were  these  tubes  really  cop^r  ? And 
might  not  the  philosopher  of  Tralles  en- 
courage such  an  erroneous  opinion,  in 
order  to  conceal  and  to  preserve  to  him- 
self the  secret  of  thb  proceeding  ? 
Strange,  therefore,  as  is  the  explanation 
related  by  the  credulous  Agathias,  it 
clearly  indicates  that  Anthemus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  gigantic  powers  of 
steam. 

“ Another  example  conducts  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  Weser,  where  Bunterich 
received  the  homage  of  the  Teutons. 
His  imago  was  of  metal,  and  hollow ; it 
was  filled  with  water,  and  the  orifices, 
or  openings  for  the  eyes  and  the  mouth, 
were  closed  with  wooden  wedges.  When 
burning  coals  were  placed  upon  its  head, 
the  steam  forced  out  the  wedges  with  an 
explosion,  ■ and  escaped  in  torrents  of 
vapour  from  within ; amost]certain  sign 
of  the  god's  anger  in  the  minds  of  his 
rude  adorers. 

“ If,  passing  from  a nation  a little  ci- 
vilized, we  look  into  the  very  infancy  of 
society,  we  shall  observe  a similarity 
between  the  miraculous  image  of  the 
Teutonic  god,  and  the  missile  weapons 
used  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  the 
explosion  of  which,  though  they  were 
not  muskets,  was  accompanied  by  smoko 
— a fact  which  seems  to  indicate  their 
impelling  power  to  have  been  analogous 
to  steam.  It  would  be  curious  to  inves- 
tigate this  matter." 

From  mechanical  resources  M.  Sal- 
verte proceeds  to  those  of  acoustics, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been,  no 
less  than  the  former,  atthecommand  of 
the  Thaumaturgist.  Hermes  Trisme- 
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gistus  reports  that  the  priests  possessed 
the  art  of  making  gods  and  statues  en- 
dowed with  understanding,  wlio  pre- 
dicted future  events,  and  interpreted 
dreams.  The  illusion,  by  which  sounds 
appeared  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  these 
statues,  was  probably  an  effect  of  ven- 
triloquism, which  will  also  furnish  an 
explanation  of  the  miraculous  proper- 
ties of  the  bead  of  Orpheus,  which  was 
preserved  at  Lesbos,  and  rivalled  the 
oracular  fame  of  Apollo  himself. 

Speaking  heads,  however,  have  been 
produced  at  different  times,  the  pow- 
ers of  which  seem  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  internal  machinery,  rather  than 
of  any  trick  in  tbe  management  of 
sound.  Such  was,  probably,  that  made 
by  Albertus  Magnus  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  Thomas  Aquinas,  his 
pupil,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  devil,  broke  up  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  In  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century.  Pope  Sylvester  the 
Second  made  a brazen  head  which  could 
talk ; and  was,  as  a natural  conse- 
^ence,  acused  of  being  a conjuror. 
The  story  of  Friar  Bacon's  brazen 
head  is  too  well  known  to  need  being 
cited  here.  The  Teraphim,  according 
to  certain  rabbins,  were  embalmed 
heads  of  the  dead,  incased  in  gold,  and 
having  a thin  plate  of  gold  under  the 
tongue.  Was  this  with  a view  to 
galvanic  effects  ? 

What  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
so-called  “ Invisible  Girl,"  exhibited, 
a few  years  ago,  in  all  the  cities  of 
Europe  I This  was  a miracle  quite 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Thau- 
maturgists.  It  is  not,  our  author  ob- 
serves, a modern  invention,  for  Porta 
explained  tbe  principle  of  it  more  than 
two  centuries  ago ; but  in  more  an- 
cient times,  the  principles  of  such 
scientific  toys  were  kept  secret,  and 
only  their  surprising  effects  displayed 
for  the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 

Tbe  aid  of  the  magic  lantern,  and 
of  tbe  camera  obscura,  was,  doubtless, 
called  in  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
apparitions  of  gods,  or  of  the  dead. 
Here  is  tbe  account  given  by  Damas- 
cius  of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind : — 

" In  an  exhibition  which  must  not  be 
revealed  . . . there  appeared  on  the 

wall  of  tbe  temple  a diffusive  mass  of 
light,  which,  in  becoming  concentrated, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a face  evi- 
dently divine  and  supernatural,  severe 
of  aspect,  bat  with  a touch  of  gentle- 


ness, and  very  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
According  to  the  dictation  of  their  mvs- 
terious  religion,  tho  Alexandrians  ho- 
noured it  as  Osiris  and  Adonis.” 

In  describing  a modern  phantasma- 
goria, asks  M.  Salverte,  how  could  it 
be  differently  set  forth? 

In  the  mysteries,  among  other  won- 
ders, the  gardens  and  palaces  as  of  a 
world  of  enchantment  were  made  to 
burst  suddenly  on  the  sight  of  the 
newly  initiated,  out  of  the  profoundest 
darkness.  A sun  of  their  own  lighted 
these  magic  landscapes,  in  which  he 
was  taught  to  believe  that  he  beheld 
the  abodes  of  tbe  blessed.  The  art 
of  producing  these  effects,  to  the  high- 
est point  of  illusion,  has  been  restored 
in  our  own  times,  in  the  invention  of 
the  diorama. 

Steel  mirrors  were  placed  in  tbe 
port  of  Alexandria,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
discovering  vessels  at  a great  distance 
off  at  sea.  These  specula  were  pro- 
bably believed  by  the  multitude  to  be 
enchanted ; but  who  does  not  now  recog- 
nize in  them  the  reflecting  telescope  ? 
As  for  the  tubus  opticus,  or  refracting 
telescope,  M.  Salverte  detects  obscure 
traces  of  it  in  the  “ Thousand  and 
One  Nights,"  the  marvellous  recitals 
of  which  he  conceives  to  have  been 
founded  on  disfigured  traditions,  ra- 
ther than  to  have  been  tbe  mere  in- 
ventions of  an  errant  fancy. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ter in  this  work  is  that  in  which  the 
author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
means  of  producing  electrical  pheno- 
mena, and  with  some  extracts  from 
which  we  bring  this  paper  to  an 
end : 

“ In  an  ago  when  lightning  made  fre- 
quent devastation,  Numa,  instructed, 
wo  are  told,  by  tlie  nymph  Egcria,  at- 
tempted to  propitiate  it  (futmen  piare), 
that  is  to  say,  setting  aside  the  figurative 
style,  to  put  in  practice  the  means  of 
rendering  it  less  mischievous.  He  suc- 
ceedeil  in  intoxicating  Faunusand  Piciu 
(whose  names,  probably,  are  used  to  de- 
signate the  prie.sts  of  the  Etruscan  divi- 
nities), from  whom  he  learned  the  secret 
of  making  Jupiter,  the  Thunderer,  de- 
scend upon  earth  ; and  he  immediately 
put  it  into  execution.  From  this  time, 
Jupiter  Elicius  was  worshipped  in  Rome. 

“ Heretheveil  of  mystery  istoo  trans- 
parent not  to  be  seen  through.  To 
render  lightning  less  hnrtful,  and  to 
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make  it  descend,  without  danger,  from 
the  bosom  of  the  clouds,  was,  both  in  ef- 
fect and  in  end,  obtained  by  Franklin's 
beautiful  discovery,  os  well  as  by  tho 
religious  experiment  repeated  many 
times  with  success  by  Muma.  Tullus 
llostilius  was  less  fortunate.  * They 
relate,’  says  Livy,  ‘that  this  prince, 
when  perusing  the  notes  left  by  Numa, 
found  among  them  some  instructions  on 
the  secret  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter 
Elicius.  He  attempted  to  repeat  them ; 
but  in  his  preparations  for,  or  celebra- 
tion of  them,  he  deviated  from  the  sa- 
cred rite,  and,  being  thus  exposed  to 
tho  anger  of  Jupiter,  aroused  by  a de- 
fective ceremony,  he  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  consumed  in  his  own  pa- 
lace.’ 

“ An  ancient  annalist,  quoted  by 
Pliny,  explains  this  event  much  more 
explicitly,  and  justifies  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  deyjating  from  the  sense 
commonly  given  to  the  words  of  Livy 
by  his  translators.  * Guided  by  Nu- 
ma's  books,  Tullus  undertook  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Jupiter  by  the  same  ceremo- 
nies employed  by  his  predecessor.  But 
having  performed  imperfectly  the  pre- 
scribed ceremony  (parum  rite),  he  pe- 
rished, struck  by  thunder.’  Instead  of 
the  term  ceremony,  if  we  substitute  the 
word  experiment,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  fate  of  Tullus  was  similar  to  that 
of  Professor  Reichman.  In  1753  this 
learned  man  was  killed  by  lightning, 
while  repeating,  with  too  little  caution, 
one  of  Franklin's  experiments. 

“ Pliny,  in  the  exposition  of  Numa's 
scientific  secrets,  makes  use  of  expres- 
sions which  seem  to  indicate  two  dis- 
tinct processes  : the  one  obtained  thun- 
der (impetrare),  the  other  forced  it  to 
lighten  (cogerej ; the  one  was,  doubt- 
less, gentle,  noiseless,  and  exempt  from 
any  dangerous  explosion ; tho  other 
violent,  burning,  and  in  the  form  of  an 
electric  discharge.  It  explains  the  story 
of  Porsenna's  destroying  tho  terrible 
monster  who  desolated  the  territory  of 
Volsinium;  an  explanation,  however, 
which  can  scarcely  bo  received  ; be- 
cause, although  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
mssible,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  cause  a strong  electric  de- 
tonation to  take  place  at  a very  distant 
oint ; and  there  still  remains  the  dif- 
culty  of  drawing  to  this  exact  point 
the  being  whom  it  was  intended  to 
overthrow  by  the  magical  commotion. 
We  shall  propose,  elsewhere,  another 
explanation  of  this  Etruscan  apparent 
miracle.  But,  in  the  coactivo  process 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  the  well-known 
and  well-attested  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing, cither  from  an  isolated  thunder- 
rod,  or  an  immense  electrical  battery,  a 
discharge  of  such  power,  that  the  lumi- 


nous flash,  the  noise,  and  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  it,  completely  resemble 
the  effects  of  lightning,  do  we  not  per- 
ceive tho  secret  of  these  imitators  of 
thunder  who  so  often  became  the  vic- 
tims of  their  own  success,  and  who,  on 
that  account,  were  said  to  have  fallen 
under  the  vengeance  of  the  God  whoso 
arms  they  dared  to  usurp?” 

The  story  of  Salmonens  is  explained 
by  M.  Salverte  in  the  same  way  ; he 
rejects  the  ridiculous  account  which 
makes  this  prince’s  imitation  of  thun- 
der to  have  been  effected  by  means  of  a 
chariot  driven  over  a bridge  of  brass — 
a mode  of  “ assuming  the  God,”  which 
could  only  have  occurred  to  an  idiot, 
and  adopts  the  opinion  of  Eustathius, 
who  supposes  Salmoneus  to  have  been 
a learned  man,  clever  in  imitating 
lightning,  and  the  noise  of  thunder, 
but  who  finally  perished — the  victim  of 
hiadangcrous  experiments.  Dr.  Thom- 
son tells  us,  that  the  whole  story  is 
too  absurd  to  deserve  any  reference 
being  made  to  it,  an  observation  in 
which  we  confess  that  we  do  not  see 
much  wisdom. 

Servius  names  Prometheus  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  art  of  bringing  down 
lightning  (eliciendurum/ulnu'num)  ; but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  art 
being  known  to  the  priests,  the  son  of 
Japetus  had  ventured  to  atrip  it  of  the 
veil  of  mystery,  and  to  promulgate  to 
the  uninitiated  multitude  the  manner 
in  which  it  might  be  practised.  On 
this  supposition,  the  vengeance  of  the 
ods,  under  which  he  was  alleged  to 
ave  fallen,  was  in  truth  the  vengeance 
of  their  earthly  ministers,  and  the 
fable  of  his  eternal  sufferings  was  in- 
tended to  inspire  a wholesome  dread  of 
seeking  to  penetrate  into  things  which 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy  to 
keep  secret.  From  the  scene  of  the  bene- 
ficent Titan'spunishment — tbcrocksof 
Caucasus,— M.  Salverte  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  art  in  question  came  from  the 
east,  and  was  diffused  over  Asia  before 
it  found  its  way  into  western  lands.  He 
adduces  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  it  was  known  to  Zoroaster. 

“ Khondamir  relates  that  the  devil  ap- 
peared to  Zoroaster  in  the  midst  of  fire, 
and  that  be  imprinted  a luminous  mark 
on  his  body ; and,  according  to  Dion 
Chrysostome,  when  the  prophet  quitted 
the  mountain  where  he  bad  so  long 
dwelt  in  solitude,  ho  appeared  shining 
with  an  inextinguishable  light,  which  be 
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had  broafrht  down  from  hearcn ; a pro- 
di^  similar  to  the  experiment  of  the 
electric  beatification,  and  easily  to  be 
produced  in  the  entrance  of  a dark  ca- 
rern.  The  author  of  the  JRecogmtiona 
(attribnted  to  St.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  to  St.  Gregory  of  Tours)  af- 
firms that,  nnder  the  name  of  Zoroaster, 
the  Persians  worshipped  a son  of  Ham, 
who,  by  a magical  delusion,  brought 
down  fire  from  heaven,  or  persuaded 
men  that  he  possessed  that  miraculous 
power.  May  we  not  ask  whether  these 
farts  do  not  indicate,  in  other  terms, 
the  experiments  in  atmospheric  electri- 
city of  which  a Thaumaturgist  might 
so  easily  arail  himself,  as  to  appear 
sparkling  writh  light  in  the  eyes  of  a 
leultitudc  stnick  with  admiration  ?" 

“ A tradition  (most  probably  known 
to  the  reader)  seems  to  attribute  the 
death  of  Zorosiater  to  that  want  of  pre- 
caution to  which  msmv  other  victims  had 
fallen  a prey.  Another  story  presents 
in  a more  noble  light  the  prophet,  or 
king  of  Bactria,  who,  in  order  not  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a conqueror,  de- 
cided to  die  and  draw  down  lightning 
upon  himself ; and,  by  this  last  wonder- 
ful effort  of  his  art,  he  gave  himself  an 
extraordinary  death,  worthy  of  the  en- 
voy of  heaven,  and  the  institutor  of  the 
fire-worship.” 

M.  Salverte  next  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  Thanmaturgi  were  acquainted 
with  the  composition  and  use  of  gun- 
powder. He  thinks  that  this  material 
was  employed  by  the  Christian  priests 
under  Julian,  to  frustrate  that  empe- 
ror's endeavours  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  ; an  opinion  which  we 
think  Dr.  Thomson  very  successfully 
refutes.  With  greater  probability, 
our  author  ascribes  the  repulse  of  the 
Persians  and  of  the  Gauls,  when  these 
nations  attacked  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  to  mines  of  gunpowder 
formed  in  the  rocks  that  surrounded 
it  “ The  assailants  were  crushed 
by  the  fall  of  innumerable  blocks  of 
stone,  which,  in  the  midst  of  devouring 
flames,  were  rained  upon  them  by  an 
invisible  hand.” 

Hindostan  is,  in  all  likelihood,  as 
bangles  has  supposed,  the  birthplace 
of  this  invention.  The  laws  of  the 
Gentoos,  which  arc  of  unknown  anti- 
ijuity,  forbid  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and 
distinguish  between  darts  of  fire  and 
those  bolts  which  killed  a hundred 
men  at  once.  A commentator  of  the 
Vedas  ascribes  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder to  ntcacanna,  the  artist  god. 


who  is  said  to  have  manufactured  ar- 
rows which  the  gods  made  use  of  when 
fighting  against  the  evil  genii.  The 
Chinese,  who  have  used  gunpowder 
from  time  immemorial,  probably  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Indians:  their  own 
tradition  is,  that  it  was  invented  by 
their  first  king,  who  was  a great  ma- 
gician. 

On  the  effects  of  opiates,  perfumes, 
and  narcotic  unguents,  our  author  re- 
lates a number  of  curious  facts. 
Among  thc.se  is  cited  the  case  of  a 
married  couple,  who,  although  every- 
where else  they  lived  in  perfect  har- 
mony, could  not,  without  coming  to 
blows,  remain  a few  hours  in  their  or- 
dinary workroom.  The  room  got 
credit  for  being  bewitched,  until  the 
cause  of  these  daily  quarrels  (about 
which  the  unfortunate  pair  were  se- 
riously concerned)  was  discovered.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  seeds  of  hen- 
bane were  found  under  the  stove,  and 
with  the  removal  of  the  substance 
which  emitted  this  unfortunate  odour, 
all  tendency  to  quarrel  vanished. 

The  witches  of  the  middle  ages 
rubbed  themselves  with  a certain  pam- 
made,  as  a preparation  fur  the  aerial 
flight  which  brought  them  to  their 
infernal  Sahhath.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  unguent  contained 
soporific  drugs,  and  that  the  journey 
through  the  air,  and  all  the  fantastic 
details  of  the  unhallowed  assembly, 
had  their  existence  solely  in  the  dreams 
produced  by  the  influence  of  these  me- 
dicaments. Supposing  that  those  con- 
vocations of  sorcerers  had  ever  been 
really  held,  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
they  should  not  sometimes  have  been 
surprised  by  the  ministers  of  justice, 
at  a period  when  to  hunt  out  witches 
was  almost  the  .only  business  of  the 
guardians  of  the  laws  ; yet  in  no  one 
instance  did  any  such  thing  take  place 
— a strong  ground  of  suspicion  that 
the  meetings  were  but  imaginary. 
Cardanus  informs  us  that  aconite  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  flying ; and 
Gassendi  made  the  actual  experiment 
of  anointing  some  peasants  with  an 
ointment  containing  opium,  after  he 
had  first  made  them  believe  that  it 
was  a true  magical  salve,  which  would 
insure  their  being  transported  to  the 
Sabbath.  The  effect  was  just  that  on 
which  he  had  calculated : they  slept, 
and  on  awaking,  “ they  gave  a detailed 
account  of  all  they  had  seen  at  the 
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Sabbath,  and  the  pleasures  they  had 
enjoyed  j in  the  particulars  of  which, 
and  the  mention  of  voluptuous  sensa- 
tions, we  may  trace  the  action  of 
opium." 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  influence  of  the  imagination  ; but 
our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  further 
than  to  say  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
M.  Salverte  in  supposing  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  the  sole  agent  in  the  effects 
produced  by  animal  magnetism-  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe,  with  M.  Cal- 
meil,*  that  real  disease  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  is  called  forth  by 
the  magnetic  processes,  and  that  to 
such  disease  all  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  ma^etic  persons  are  refer- 
rible.  And  in  saying  this,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  anything  against  the  use 
of  Mesmerism  as  a curative  agent ; 
for,  if  we  understand  anything  of  the 
matter,  all  medicines  whatever  make 
the  man  that  takes  them  ill,  before 
making  him  well.  A blister,  ipeca- 
cuanha, jalap,  all  of  them,  we  think, 
produce  conditions  of  body  which  it 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  incon- 
venient to  have  made  permanent ; 
but  these  conditions  are  but  the  transi- 
tion to  a state  of  health,  and  whether 
the  morbid  effects  produced  by  animal 
magnetism  may  not  be  of  a similar 
character,  is  a question,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  yet  awaiting  an  answer.  For  the 
rest,  we  suspect  that  animal  magnet- 
ism entered  more  largely  into  the 
thaumaturgy  of  ancient  times  than 
either  mechanics  or  chemistry.  Wolf 
seems  to  us  to  have  proved  very  satis- 
factorily that  it  was  used  in  the  tem- 
ples, both  for  healing  and  for  oracular 
purposes,  although  Dr.  Thomson  holds 
the  argument  of  the  learned  German 
for  a failure. 

Dr.  Thomson  seems  to  us  to  labour 
under  a high  degree  of,  what  we  must 
call, unpbilosophical scepticism.  Where 
his  author,  in  the  text,  gives,  at  least, 
a plausible  explanation  of  some  appa- 
rent prodigy,  or  of  some  alleged  exer- 
cise of  miraculous  power,  the  doctor 
tells  us,  in  a note,  that  “ the  story  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit ; " “ the 
whole  story  is  too  absurd  to  deserve 


any  reference  being  made  to  it the 
romance  of  the  legend  is  scarcely  de- 
stroyed by  the  explanation  given  by 
our  author  ; “ the  editor  is  of  opinion 
that  the  arguments  of  the  author,  on 
this  part  of  his  subject,  are  far  from 
convincing,  as  they  are  founded  alto- 
gether upon  an  assumption  for  which 
there  is  no  tenable  foundation.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  accounts  are 
wholly  fabulous,  and  consequently  re- 
quire no  comment.”  Dr.  Thompson 
does  not  see  that  this  way  of  suppos- 
ing a story  wholly  fabulous,  is  not 
even  a cutting,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
untying,  of  the  Gordian  knot ; it  leaves 
the  difficulty  where  it  found  it — the 
knot  tied  as  fast  as  ever.  M.  Sal- 
verte's  object  is  to  show  how  the  thing 
came,  or  might  have  come,  to  be  be- 
lieved— an  object  quite  lost  sight  of  by 
this  cavalier  way  of  pronouncing  the 
whole  a fable.  For  instance,  tradi- 
tion says,  Zoroaster’s  face  shone.  M. 
Salverte  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  this  tradition,  by  showing 
how  Zoroaster  might  have  made  his 
face  shine.  “ It  isn’t  worth  talking 
about,”  says  Dr.  Thomson  ; “ the 
probability  is,  that  his  face  didn't 
shine  at  all."  1s  this  accounting  for 
the  tradition  ? Or  is  it  not  losing  sight 
of  the  whole  drift  of  the  book  he  lias 
edited,  which  is  to  show  that  we  may 
admit  the  credibility  of  ancient  writers 
when  they  relate  facts,  even  while  we 
reject  their  superstitious  explanations 
of  the  facts  which  they  relate. 

We  must,  however,  do  Dr.  Thomson 
the  justice  to  say  that  bis  notes  through- 
out are  conceived  in  a spirit  of  very  laud- 
able antagonism  to  the  infidelity  of  his 
author,  and  contain  a great  amount  of 
useful  information.  We  think  him  too 
fond  of  such  expressions  as  “ impudent 
imposture,”  quackery,”  and  the  like, 
and  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
many  of  those  to  whose  character  and 
actions  be  applies  these  u^y  terms — 
such  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and 
Valentine  Greatracks — were  men,  on 
the  whole,  of  good  faith,  though  of 
an  over-ardent  imagination.  “ Apol- 
plonius,”  the  doctor  tells  us,  " was 
a shameless  impostor  ;”  yet  his  con- 
temporaries, all  but  the  discriminat- 
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log  Nero  (on  whose  tomb  Dr.  Thom- 
son throws  a flower  for  banishing 
the  Tjanaean  from  Rome),  had  so 
full  a belief  in  the  marvels  he  related 
to  them,  that  they  “ erected  temples 
and  statues  in  his  honour,"  and  gave 
him  the  appellation  of  “ the  true 
friend  of  the  gods."  Who  can  tell 
that  the  object  of  this  enthusiastic  be- 
lief did  not  share  it  himself?  We 
suspect  he  did. 

Nor  do  we  see  what  right  Dr.  Thom- 
son has  to  call  Greatracks  an  impudent 
quack.  “ The  belief  in  his  power," 
the  doctor  informs  us,  “ was  general ; 
from  the  most  highl)t-bom  and  edu- 
cated, to  the  most  abject  and  illiterate 
mendicant,  all  sacrificed  at  the  altar 
of  credulity,  and  relied  on  the  healing 
touch  of  Greatracks."  Now,  when  so 
general  a “ belief  in  his  power”  existed, 
is  it  improbable  that  he  may  have  be- 
lieved in  it  himself?  If  he  did  not 
believe  in  it,  we  can  only  say,  he  must 
have  been  of  a singuUurly  sceptical 
temper,  for  the  age  he  lived  in ; for 
all  concurred,  it  ^seems,  in  affording 
him  the  strongest  inducements  to  do 
so.  People  came  to  him  sick,  or  saying 
they  were  sick,  underwent  his  “ hewing 
touch,"  and  went  away  well,  or  saying 
they  were  well.  They  thought  he  could 
cure  them,  nay,  they  thought  he  did 
cure  them.  How  can  we  tell  but  he 
thought  so  too  ? If  they  were  not  sick 
when  they  came,  or  if  they  were  not 
well  when  they  went  away,  bow  was  he 
to  know  that?  If  there  was  imposi- 
tion in  the  csise,  bis  patients  would 
seem  to  have  imposed  on  him  as  much 
as  he  on  them.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
imposition  on  the  one  side  or  the  other : 
the  people  imagined  themselves  well, 
and  Greatracks  imagined  that  he  had 
cured  them.  If  the  matter  is  to  be 
resolved  into  an  effect  of  the  imagina- 
tion, we  do  not  see  why  Greatracks’ 
imagination  should  not  have  been  en- 
gaged as  well  as  the  imagination  of  his 
patients.  And  if  the  patients  bad  not, 
at  least,  felt  os  if  they  ivere  cured,  we 
think  his  fame  would  not  have  main- 
tained itself  so  long  as  it  did.  They 
seemed  to  have  bad  no  doubt  that  they 
were  cured,  though  Dr.  Thompson 
(having,  of  course,  better  means  of 
forming  a judgment)  is  quite  sure  that 
they  were  not.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  doctor  is  come  too  late,  by 
a couple  of  centuries,  into  this  quack- 
ridden  world.  Had  be  lived  in  Great- 


racks'  time,  he  would  have  stretched 
out  his  hand  against  the  “ altar  of  cre- 
dulity," and  convinced  its  abused  vo- 
taries that  they  were  as  sick  as  ever, 
which  would  no  doubt  have  been  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  for  them  and  for 
him. 

But  Dr.  Thomson  is  nut  altogether 
thrown  away  on  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Not  only  does  ho  know  that  the 
patients  of  Valentine  Greatracks  did 
not  get  well,  though  they  thought  they 
did ; be  can  also  tell  his  “ talented 
friend.  Miss  Martineau,"  that  she  is 
labouring  under  a similar  delusion. 
The  authoress  of  '*  Deerbrook"  thinks 
Mesmerism  has  cured  her  of  a long- 
standing illness.  Hut,  tut  I Dr. 
Thomson  knows  it  is  no  such  thin^. 
Either  she  was  not  ill  at  all,  or  she  is 
still  as  ill  os  ever.  In  any  case,  it  was 
not  Mesmerism  that  made  her  well : it 
was  imagination. 

Well  I we  have  often  said,  and  we 
say  again  (for  it  cannot  be  said  too 
often),  if  the  doctors  think  all  human 
ills  may  be  cured  by  imagination,  why, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  benefleent 
ichy  don’t  they  cure  us  so  ? Doubtless 
it  would  be  a decidedly  pleasanter  way 
than  by  nauseous  potions,  belly-grip- 
ing pills,  and  back-flaying  blisters ; — 
pleasanter,  we  mean,  for  the  patient, 
and,  we  should  think,  quite  as  plea- 
sant for  the  physician.  It  is  as  delight- 
ful to  act  on  the  imagination  as  to  have 
the  imagination  acted  on.  The  poet 
surely  has  an  enjoyment  not  inferior  to 
that  of  bis  readers ; nay,  we  believe, 
far  superior;  so  the  doctor  that  excit- 
ed the  imagination  of  his  patient  would 
experience  a still  higher  gratifleation 
than  the  patient  himself.  The  only 
sufferers  would  be  the  apothecaries, 
and  even  these  would,  in  the  end,  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  loss  of  so 
nasty  a business.  Ultimately,  the  weal 
of  mankind  would  involve  the  weal  of 
apothecaries  ; for  the  apothecary,  after 
all,  is  a man  and  a brother.  Heaven 
forbid  we  should  forget  that  his  blood 
is  in  our  veins,  even  when  his  drugs 
are  in  our  bowels  1 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  to  use  the 
imagination  as  a curative  agent ; but 
we  confess  wo  do  not  see  that  at  all. 
We  do  not  understand  a dignity  that 
requires  jalap  for  its  support.  There 
may  be  something  dignified  in  clyster- 
ing  and  purging  mankind : we  do  not 
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say  there  is  not ; we  dare  say  there 
is,  only  we  do  not  see  it.  We  should 
have  thought,  a priori,  that  there  was 
something,  on  the  whole,  less  exalted 
in  operating  on  the  abdomen  of  man 
than  on  his  psychic  faculties.  That, 
it  would  seem,  is  our  laic  simplicity. 
Hut,  after  all,  what  has  an  invalid 
public  to  do  with  the  doctors’  dignity? 
The  doctor’s  great  object  may  be  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  profession  ; 
but  ours  is  to  get  well.  Once  more, 
then,  we  s.iy,  if  we  can  be  cured  by 
imagination,  why  should  our  doctors 
scorn  to  cure  us  so  ? 

We  have  not  seen  M.  Salverte’s 
book  in  the  original ; but  we  cannot 
read  Dr.  Thomson’s  translation  with- 
out frequently  feeling  a conviction 
that  the  sense  is  not  correctly  given. 
In  fact,  in  many  places  no  sense  at  all 
is  given  ; and  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  the  transistor’s  acquaintance 
with  the  French  tongue  is  superficial. 
Neither  is  the  doctor's  English  of  the 
best  quality.  Take,  for  a specimen, 
the  following : — 

“ On  the  same  principles,  may  be  justly 
ascribed  the  cure  of  Miss  Martineau,  so 
confidently  ascribed  by  that  highly  ta- 
lented lady  to  the  influence  of  Mesmer- 
ism.” 

And  this  is  no  better  ; — 

“ Christianity  has  not  altogether  re- 
jected these  kind  of  ordeals.” 

To  crown  all,  the  book  is  shamefully 
printed  ; it  is  long  since  we  have  seen 
one  which  would  need  a longer  list  of 
errata,  yet  none  is  affixed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  to  attri- 
bute to  M.  Salverte  or  bis  translator 


the  blunder  of  making  the  Arian  con- 
troversy a dispute  on  transubstantia- 
tion.  This  we  find  at  page  134 : — 

“ When  the  Church,  scarcely  deli- 
vered from  the  persecutions  of  the  poly- 
theists, was  torn  by  disputes  on  tron- 
substantiation,  which,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  a great  poet,*  caused  Chris- 
tians to  perish,  martyrs  of  a diphthong, 
St.  Athanasius  and  his  partisans  had  toe 
imprudence  (quere,  impudence  ?)  to  ce- 
lebrate the  miracle  which  had  freed  them 
from  Arius.” 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  even  M. 
Salverte  should  have  supposed  the  dis- 
ute  between  the  Homoousians  (or,  as 
e calls  them,  Omousians)  and  the 
Homoiousians  to  have  had  transub- 
stantiation  for  its  subject.  In  a note 
we  have  Omousios  (Homoousios)  ren- 
dered “ unsubstantiate,  or  of  equal  es- 
sence.” Are  we  to  blame  the  author, 
the  translator,  or  the  printer,  for  this 
piece  of  erudition  ? Is  “ unsubstan- 
tiate” a substitute  for  “ unisubstantial  ?” 
This,  indeed,  would  not  be  the  right 
translation  ol  homoousios  ; but  “ con- 
substantial”  would.  Moreover,  fiomoou- 
sios,  or  consubstantial,  does  not  signify 
“ of  equal  essence,”  but  “ of  the  same 
essence,”  or,  as  we  translate  it  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  “ of  one  substance.” 

We  are  informed  in  a note  by  Doc- 
tor Thomson  that  Arius  was  ordained 
a deacon  by  St.  Peter,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  St.  James  was  at 
Constantinople.  It  would  have  spared 
some  of  the  doctor’s  readers  a shock 
to  their  ideas  of  chronology,  had  it 
been  mentioned  that  the  saints  in  ques- 
tion were  not  those  so  called,  par  ex- 
cellence, but  Peter  of  Alexandria,  and 
James  of  Nisibis. 


* Boileau. 
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Ip  ever  mere  mortal  was  possessed 
of  the  gift  of  ubiquity,  Kedmond 
O'Hanlon  was,  without  any  manner 
of  question,  the  man.  A bird  was 
not  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  him  ; 
for  what  oird  was  ever  known  that 
could  be  in  more  places  at  a time  than 
two?  Redmond  O'Hanlou  was  in 
two  dozen.  He  was  every  where,  in 
fact,  for  those  whom  he  looked  for, 
and  no  where  for  those  who  looked  for 
him.  That  was  the  most  curious  thing 
about  Redmond  ; there  was  plenty  of 
him  where  be  could  be  spared,  and  the 
greatest  possible  scarcity  where  he  was 
wanted.  Go  whither  you  would,  to 
Cape  Clear,  or  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
to  Dingle  or  Downpatrick,  to  Water- 
ford, or  to  Westpoi^  you  were  as  sure 
to  meet  Redmond  O'Hanlon,  if  you 
had  no  particular  wish  for  it,  as  you 
were  to  miss  him  if  you  had.  'The 
result  of  such  a rencounter  it  is  need- 
less to  enlarge  on.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  your  watch  went — faster  than 
you  hsul  ever  known  it  to  do  ; that 
your  gold  was  taken  without  weighing, 
and  your  jewels,  if  you  had  any, — your 
knee-buckles,  rings,  shirt-pin,  and  if 
worth  while,  your  snuff-box,  removed 
to  safer  custody  than  your  own  had 
proved  to  be.  All  this,  however,  was 
obviated,  if  you  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  produce  a “ pass,"  bear- 
ing O'Hanlon's  signature,  and  certify- 
ing the  holder  of  it  to  be  a person 
travclliug  under  bis  protection.  Such 
passes  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a certain  yearly  tribute  to 
the  grantor,  not  very  extravagant  in 
amount ; and  the  wayfarer  who  car- 
ried with  him  asafe  conduct  of  thissort, 
bad  no  confiscations  to  fear  on  the 
road,  though  he  should  ride  with 
money-bags,  instead  of  pistols,  at  his 
saddle-bows,  and  parade  hb  gold  re- 
peater and  diamond  ring  in  the  face 
of  every  strange  horseman  he  met 
with. 

Now, in  those  same  days,  there  lived, 
in  a sleepy  little  market  town,  situated 
forty  miles  from  Dublin,  a Quaker, 
Joshua  Beale  by  name,  and  a linen- 
draper  to  his  calling,  who  used,  every 
spring  and  autumn,  to  mount  his  horse 
and  ride  his  ways  down  to  the  north. 


to  lay  in  a stock  of  goods  for  the  com- 
ing half  year.  It  was  whispered  about 
that  Joshua  had  dealings  with  Red- 
mond O Hanlon.  Certain  it  was,  that 
in  all  his  journeys,  northwards  and 
back,  he  had  never  once  had  to  “ stand 
and  deliver  a fact,  totally  inexplica- 
ble, in  those  times,  except  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
rapparee,  and  was  the  possessor  of  a 
pass.  Indeed,  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion of  his  neighbours  that  Joshua, 
having  so  often  to  make  journeys  ot' 
over  a hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
with  a large  sum  of  money  on  his  per- 
son, would  have  been  a much  less 
prudent  man  than  most  people  gave 
him  credit  for  being,  if  he  had  neglect- 
ed to  propitiate  the  powers  of  the 
highway,  and  risked  a hundred  guineas 
to  save  one.  However,  “ the  Meet- 
ing” frowned  upon  such  transactions, 
and,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  did  not  indicate  any  extraordina- 
ry respect  for  the  law  of  the  land,  in 
either  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them. 
So,  if  Joshua  did  pay  tribute,  it  was 
under  the  rose  : nobody  could  say  po- 
sitively that  he  did  ; nobody  was  im- 
udent  enough  to  ask  him,  point 
lank,  whether  he  did  or  not ; and,  if 
any  one  bad  asked  him,  nobody  knew 
better  than  Joshua  how  to  give  such  an 
answer  as  would  have  sent  the  querist 
away  exactly  as  wise  as  he  came. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
of  February,  1752,  that  Joshua  Beale 
was  standing  behind  bis  counter,  chat- 
ting with  the  great  man  of  the  parish. 
Colonel  Bartram  Tresham  of  Belview 
Dale,  who  being,  what  great  men  liv- 
ing in  small  places  very  often  are,  a 
bit  of  a gossip,  was  in  the  habit  of  kill- 
ing his  forenoons,  the  only  things,  ill- 
natured  people  said,  that  the  gallant 
officer  ever  did  kill,  in  our  quaker's 
shop.  Human  nature  presents  the 
same  great  features  in  all  ages,  and 
there  is  nothing  violently  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  the  two  neigh- 
bours might  have  been  talking  about 
the  price  of  pigs,  when  a tall,  frieze- 
coated  figure  darkened  the  shop  door, 
and  a clear,  jovial,  dare-devil  sort  of 
voice,  breaking  in  without  ceremony 
on  the  conversation,  exclaimed — 
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“ Misther  Bale,  your  most  obe- 
dient." 

“ Thee  uscst  the  flatterinfj'  speeches 
of  the  children  of  this  world,  friend,” 
was  Joshua's  reply;  “I  am  neither 
thee  father  nor  thee  master,  and  there- 
fore thee  owest  me  no  obedience. 
Come  in.” 

“ Isn’t  this  quare  ?’’  said  the  person 
addressed,  laughing  as  he  entered  the 
shop ! " he  tells  me  1 owe  him  no  obe- 
dience, and  then  he  lays  his  commands 
upon  me  to  come  in.  Well,  Misther 
Bale,  I suppose  you  can  guess,  pretty 
nigh,  what  brings  me  here  this  morn- 
ing.” 

“ If  I couldn't  guess  it,  no  doubt 
thee  could  tell  me,  friend,”  answered 
Joshua.  “ Will  thee  just  step  in  this 
way,  to  the  back  shop  ? Friend  Bar- 
tram  Tresham,  thee  will  excuse  me 
quitting  thee  for  a short  time : the  bu- 
siness this  friend  and  me  has  to  settle 
will  not,  1 expect,  occupy  many  mi- 
nutes.” 

“ Who  is  he,  Jos.  ?”  whispered  the 
Colonel. 

" He  is  a person,”  responded  the 
Quaker,  “ with  whom  I have  a small 
cash  account." 

“ What's  he  called  ?”askedHhe  great 
man,  still  in  a whisper. 

“ It's  not  unlikely  he's  called  about 
his  money,”  said  Joshua,  who,  appa- 
rently, had  mistaken  the  purport  of 
the  question. 

“ His  name,  I mean — what's  the  fel- 
low’s name  ?” 

But  at  this  moment  Joshua,  in  bust- 
ling towards  the  back  shop,  accident- 
ally threw  down  the  stepladder  which 
he  used  for  getting  at  goods  on  high 
.shelves  ; and,  as  he  made  no  reply  to 
the  last  whispered  question  of  the  man 
of  consequence,  perhaps  it  is  only  fair 
to  conclude  that  the  noise  had  pre- 
vented its  reaching  his  ears. 

“ Errors  excepted,  friend,  there  is 
thee  money,”  said  the  Quaker,  after 
he  had  conducted  the  frieze-coated 
man  to  a sort  of  office,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  shop,  where  they  could 
converse  without  being  overheard. 
“ Count,  and  see  is  it  right,  and  in  the 
mane  time  I'll  draw  up  the  resate, 
which  thoe’ll  be  obleeging  enough  to 
sign.” 

" No  need  to  count  afther  you,  Mis- 
ther Bale,”  said  the  man,  sliding  the 
money  into  a capzmious  leathern  purse, 
which  be  then  deposited  within  a 


breast-pocket  of  his  smart  green  in- 
side coat : “ I’m  not  afraid  of  your 
wronging  me,  sir  ; I wish'd  every  body 
was  as  honest.” 

“ If  every  body  was  honest,  friend,” 
returned  Joshua,  “ I’m  not  clear  that 
thee  would  be  receiving  any  money 
from  me  at  all  this  morning.  Never- 
theless, I'd  have  been  better  pleased 
thee’dst  counted  it ; for  business  is 
best  done  in  a business-like  way.” 

“ There's  no  denying  it,  Misther 
Bale.  Your  words  are  true,  sir.” 

“ Perhaps  thee  dostn't  know,  friend," 
resumed  Joshua,  after  a pause,  and 
writing  as  he  talked,  " that  this  is  my 
birth-day.” 

“ No  sir,"  replied  the  man  ; “ I did 
not  know  it ; but  now  that  I do,  I 
wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day.” 

“ I'm  obleeged  to  thee  for  thee  good 
wishes,  though  I don’t  expect  I will 
have  as  many  returns  as  most  men  of 
my  age  might  reckon  on.” 

“ Oh,  why  not,  sir  ? you’re  a good 
life,  Misther  Bale.  What  would  ail 
you  to  live  as  long  as  any  of  us.” 

“ Well,  I wouldn’t  say  but  I might 
hope  to  live  as  long  os  thee,  friend,” 
said  the  Quaker  ; “ for  as  sound  as 
thee  looks,  there’s  many  thinks  thee 
health  is  but  precarious.  But  here’s 
the  re.sate,  which  thee'll  be  so  ob- 
leeging  as  to  sign.  Thee  sees,  I have 
dated  it  my  ‘ birth-day,’  instead  of  the 
day  of  the  month.  ‘ From  this  my 
birth-day,  being  the  last  day  of  second 
month,  1752,  until  my  next  birth-day.’ 
Dost  thee  approve  of  that  ?” 

“To  he  sure  I do,  sir  : sure  that 
makes  no  difference.  And  so  this  is 
your  birth-day,  Misther  Bale?” 

“ This  is  my  birth-day,  friend.  Thee 
will  be  so  obleeging  as  to  write  thee 
name  there.” 

“ A quaker's  birthday!  Well  1 Here, 
is  it,  I’m  to  write  my  name,  sir  ? I 
suppose  the  next  thing  I'll  see  will  be 
a tinker’s  funeral.  There!  Signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered!  You’re  freeof  the 
road,  Mr.  Bale,  until  this  day  twelve- 
month.'' 

“ Well,  friend,  before  we  part,” 
said  Joshua,  “ I may  as  well  mention, 
perhaps,  to  save  future  trouble,  that 
I seem,  after  due  deliberation,  to  be 
in  a good  measure  led  to  think,  that  it 
is  doubtful,  thee  and  me  will  have 
any  more  dealings  in  this  way.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say,  Misther 
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Bale,”  said  the  man,  with  a look  of 
surprise,  “ that  for  the  sake  of  a thrifle, 
such  as  you  have  just  now  handed  to 
me,  you  will  run  the  risk  of  all  that 
may  happen  to  you  on  the  road,  with- 
out me  for  your  friend  ?’’ 

“ It  isn't  the  amount,”  said  Joshua  ; 

“ but  I’m  not  quite  clear,  friend,  but 
what  there's  a principle  involved  in 
the  matter.  Thee  knows  as  well  as  I, 

that  the  law ” 

“ Hang  the  law !”  broke  in  the  other, 
angrily. 

“ Friend,  friend,”  returned  the 
quaker,  *•  ‘ hang  the  law'  has  been  thee 
motto  all  thee  life  ; have  a care  that 
the  law  is  not  even  with  thee  in  the 
end.” 

“ Look  here,  Misther  Bale,"  said 
the  man;  “ what  reason  has  men  like 
you  and  me  to  be  friends  to  the  law, 
which  is  a friend  to  neither  of  us.  The 
law  tells  you  to  pay  the  ministher  bis 
tithes,  and  I don't  think  you  do  it. 

The  law  fells  me ” 

I “ I think,”  interrupted  Joshua,  ‘‘  if 
thee  art  going  to  mention  what  the 
law  tells  tnee  to  do.  or  not  to  do,  and 
what  thee  does,  perhaps  thee'd  as  well 
not  rise  thee  voice  quite  so  high. 
There's  other  ears  it  might  come  to 
besides  mine.  Does  thee  know  who 
that  is  in  the  front  shop  ?" 

“No,”  replied  the  man;  “I  can't 
say  I do." 

“ He  is  called  Bartram  Tresham  ; 
thee  may  have  heard  of  him  hy  the 
name  of  Colonel  Tresham,  of  Belview 
Dale.  He  was  asking  me  who  thee 
art.  Would'st  thee  like  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him  ? he's  our  greatest  man 
here." 

The  man  grinned. 

" It  would  be  worth  five  hundred 
pounds  to  him,  Misther  Bale  ; but  as 
I'm  not  the  Austrian  aiglc,  and  have 
but  one  neck  to  my  body,  I won't  trou- 
ble you.  Batther'em  and  Thrash'em 
you  tell  me  they  call  him.  Well,  to  be 
sure,  what  quare  names  there  is  in  the 
world!  And  where's  Belview  Dale?" 

“ Thee  might  have  noticed  a big 
house,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  town,  on  the  Dublin  side." 

“ I did,  air : I know  the  house  you 
mane." 

“ Then  that's  Bartram  Tresham's, 
and  he  calls  it  Belview  Dale,  because 
it  stands  on  the  top  of  a hill,  and  has 
a view  of  the  steeple-house  here,  in 
which,  as  of  course  thee  knows,  there's 


a bell.  It  was  a pity,  some  thinks,  he 
didn't  call  it  Baalview,  which  would 
have  been  a testimony  against  all 
steeple -houses,  that  they  are  but  tem- 
ples of  Baal.” 

“ No,  no,  Misther  Bale,  I think  I 
can  tell  you  the  reason  why  the  house 
is  called  Belview.  That  manes,  in  the 
French  language,  a fine  sight ; and  a 
fine  sight  of  bog,  sure  enough,  there 
will  be  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  that 
same  hill.  And  so  Batther'em  and 
Thrash'em  was  asking  who  I was  ?” 

“ He  was." 

“ He'll  be  asking  you  again  when  I 

go-" 

“ I would'nt  wonder.” 

“ Mi.sther  Bale,  you  must  promise 
me  not  to  tell  him,  before  I'm  five 
hours  out  of  this.  Five  hours  will 
ut  me  well  out  of  his  reach  ; he  may 
atther  and  thrash  any  one  he  can 
catchafter  that.  Will  you  promise  me?” 

“Promises  is  things  I never  was 
hasty  to  give,  friend,”  said  Joshua. 
“ When  I promise,  I keep  it,  and 
sometimes  that  might  cause  inconve- 
nience and  trouble." 

“ I assure  you,  sir,  it  will  cause 
both  you  and  me  more  inconvenience 
and  trouble,  a great  dale,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  not  to  give  the  promise  I 
ask  you  for.  I'm  sure,  Misther  Bale, 
it  would  trouble  you  to  have  my  blood 
on  your  hands,  and  I'm  sinsarc  when 
I declare  to  you,  sir,  that  it  would 
trouble  me  to  have  yours  on  mine. 
You  Quakers,  I'm  told,  consider  it 
wrong  to  shed  blood  at  all : and  no- 
body can  say,  bad  a name  as  some  give 
me,  that  I ever  was  one  given  to  the 
practice.  But  if  you  give  up  your 
principles,  sir,  I must  give  up  mine. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know,  Misther 
Bale,  that  I always  take  care,  wherever 
I am,  to  be  provided  with  the  manes  of 
making  it  convanient  for  people  to  do 
what  I ask  them.” 

And  therewith,  opening  the  breast 
of  his  frieze  coat  a little,  he  let  the 
quaker  have  a peep  of  the  handle  of  a 
large  horse-pistol. 

“ Well,  well,  friend,”  said  the  man 
of  peace,  “ thee  art  under  my  roof ; 
thee  earnest  here  trusting  to  my  faith  ; 
go  in  the  same  trust.  1 will  not  be 
the  manes  of  thee  coming  into  danger 
on  thee  way  to  my  house  or  from  it, 
when  thee  comest  by  appointment,  as 
thee  did  to-day.  I give  thee  the  pro- 
mise thee  requires." 
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“ You're  a man  of  sense,  Mr.  Bale ; 
and  that  I will  say  for  Quakers  in  ge- 
neral, that  there  is  no  people  will 
readier  hear  reason,  when  they  have 
a reason  for  it.  Good  day  to  you,  sir." 

“ AH  days  is  good,  if  we  make  a 
good  use  of  them,”  said  Joshua ; “ fare 
thee  well.” 

“ And  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  Misther  Bale.  It's  the  Rrst  time 
I ever  heard  of  a Quaker's  birth-day, 
and  I think  I won’t  soon  forget  it.” 

“ I don’t  expect  thee  will,”  said  the 
Quaker ; and  the  other  strode  out  of 
the  shop,  not  omitting  to  take  an  eye- 
full  out  of  the  colonel  as  ho  passed. 

“ That  fellow  wiU  know  me,  I 
think,”  observed  the  great  man,  “ if 
ever  we  meet  again.  Don't  you  think 
so  ?" 

" Dost  thee  think  thee  would  know 
him,  friend  Bartram  ?”  asked  the  Qua- 
ker. 

“ I think  I would,”  was  the  reply. 
“ He’s  a fine-looking  fellow,  but  with 
a confounded  audacious  air  of  his  own. 
1 don’t  know  that  I’d  have  any  fancy  to 
meet  him  on  a heath,  Jos,  if  I was 
alone,  without  I was  armed,  at  least. 
Would  you?” 

“ Thee  knows,  friend  Bartram 
Tresham,  that  Friends  never  carries 
arms.” 

“ Who  the  devil  is  he  ?”  asked  the 
colonel. 

“ Thee  wilt  excuse  me,  friend  Bar- 
tram Tresham,”  said  the  Quaker,  “if 
I remind  thee  that  we  ought  not, 
without  sarious  occasion,  to  name  the 
name  of  the  evil  being.  Thee  won’t 
be  offended:  friends,  thee  knows,  is 
given  to  plainness  of  speech.” 

“ Oh,  you  know,  Jos,  I’m  never  of- 
fended with  you.  I’d  shake  hands  with 
a Quaker,  faith  ! for  saying  a thing  to 
me,  that  I’d  shoot  another  fellow  for. 

I would,  by ” 

“ Hold  1”  interrupted  the  Quaker : 
“ swear  not  at  all ! That  is  a word 
thee  wast  on  the  very  point  of  break- 
ing. And  thee  own  principles,  friend 
Bartram  Tresham,  though  they  al- 
low thee  to  swear  in  a court  of  jus- 
tice before  the  magistrate,  and  even 
that,  according  to  the  views  of  Friends, 
as  thee  knows,  is  against  the  rule  given 
for  our  direction,  in  our  communica- 
tions with  one  another,  and  which,  as  I 
take  it,  applies  equaUy  to  magistrates 
os  to  jjrivate  men — yet,  even  thee  own 
principles,  as  I was  saying  ” 


“ Yes,  yes  : I know  aU  that,  Jos  ; 
you’re  perfectly  right  in  all  that ; but 
you  know  I q|n  a magistrate  ; and  al- 
though your  religion  doesn’t  make  the 
distinction,  ours  does.  Besides,  1 was 
only  going  to  swear  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  and,  I suppose,  that's  no 
sin.” 

“ Swearing  is  swearing,”  persisted 
the  Quaker  ; “and though  Idon’t  know 
who  the  Harry  thee  speaks  of  is — thee 
knows  Friends  gives  no  man  the  title  of 
Lord — yet,  since  we  arc  forbidden  to 
swear  by  the  earth,  1 am  led  to  think 
we  are  not  permitted  to  swear  by  the 
men  upon  it.” 

“ Well,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  man 
we  are  talking  about,  Jos,  and  I pro- 
mise you  I’ll  never  swear  by  him.” 

“ And  I’d  like  to  know,  friend  Bar- 
tram Tresham,  why  thee  would  shoot 
any  fellow-creature  that  told  thee  the 
truth,  except  he  was  a member  of  our 
society,  or  why  thee  would  think  less 
of  slaying  a roan,  because  his  religious 
persuasion  agreed  with  thee  own  ?” 

“ That’s  quite  true,  Jos  ; your  ob- 
servation is  most  just ; and  if  you 
think  I meant  any  disrespect  to  you, 
my  good  friend,  or  to  the  estimable  re- 
ligious body  to  which  you  belong,  by 
what  I just  now  said  about  not  shoot- 
ing a Quaker,  I give  you  my  honour 
and  word,  Jos,  you  do  me  the  greatest 
injustice.  I assure  you  upon  my  life 
and  veracity,  I would  shoot  a Quaker 
as  ready  as  I would  the  man  that  sits  in 
the  next  pew  to  me  at  church,  if  he  con- 
sidered lhad  offended  him,  and  wished 
for  that  satisfaction.  If  you  entertain 
a doubt,  that  those  are  my  real  sen- 
timents, Jos,  all  I can  say  is,  try  me. 
It  shall  never  be  said  that  Bartram 
Tresham  persecuted  a neighbour  for 
his  religious  opinions,  and,  though 
you’re  in  business,  Jos,  that  shall  make 
no  difference  between  us.  The  man 
that  can  say  I have  given  him  offence 
is  my  equal.” 

“ Thee  has  given  me  no  offence, 
friend  Bartram  Tresham,  neither  do  I 
count  it  any  persecution  of  Friends,  on 
thy  p.irt,  not  to  shoot  them.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  why  thee  would  shoot, 
or  think  thee  has  any  right  to  shoot, 
thee  fellow-mortal,  when,  as  thee  must 
acknowledge,  thee  art  not  entitled  even 
to  shoot  theeself  ? If  thee  own  life  is 
not  thee  own,  to  throw  away,  much 
less  is  thee  neighbour’s.” 

" Nothing  can  be  more  correct  than 
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jour  observation,  Jos;  ami,  now,  will 
jou  tell  me  the  name  of " 

“ Talkingf  of  names,  does  thee  know, 
friend  Bartram  Tresham,  that  there's 
different  opinions  as  to  thee  reasons  for 
calling  thee  house  Belview  Dale?  Some 
aajs  it's  in  respect  of  the  steeple-house 
bell,  which  thee  has  a view  of  from  thee 
door ; others  says  bell  is  the  French 
for  a bog,  which  thee  has  in  sight 
whatever  way  thee  looks,  all  round 
thee." 

“ Bell  is  the  French  for  beautiful, 
Jos,  and  not  for  a bog  at  all.  Bel- 
view means  ‘ beautiful  view,’  and  the 
church-bell  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it." 

“ And  was  thee  over  in  France, 
friend  Bartram  Tresham?" 

“ No,  Jos,  I never  w.is;  but  I un- 
derstand the  language  for  all  that." 

“ It’s  likely  thee  learned  it  at  school. 
Friends  thinks  it  more  profitable  for 
their  young  folks  to  get  a good  know- 
Ictlge  of  their  own  mother-tongue, 
and  thee’ll  acknowledge  there's  no  peo- 
ple spe.aks  English  more  grammatical. 
What  does  thee  think  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, friend  Bartram  Tresham  ?” 

“ Never  mind  the  dead  languages 
now,  Jos,  but  answer  me  what  I asked 
you  so  often,  and  let  me  go  home  to 
my  dinner.” 

“ Thee  was  asking  me  something 
about  the  bleach-grounds  in  the  coun- 
ty Antrim.” 

“ Hang  the  bleach-grounds  and  the 
county  Antrim  too  ! I was  asking  you 
the  name  of  that  confounded  fellow 
that  was  hero  in  the  shop.” 

“ Did  thee  think  he  looked  confound- 
ed, then,  friend  Bartram  Tresham?" 
asked  Joshua. 

“ I think,”  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
starling  up,  “ he  would  not  have  been 
long  till  he  was  confounded,  if  he  had 
tried  to  get  a straight  answer  out  of  a 
Quaker.  Once  more,  will  you  tell  me 
his  name,  or  will  you  tell  me  has  he  a 
name  at  all,  before  I go  ?” 

“ Thee  question  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a curious  book  1 once  read,  about  the 
origin  of  names,  how  people  had  no 
names  at  first,  until  they  did  something, 
aj  it  were,  to  earn  them  ; and  so,  ac- 
cording to  what  they  applied  them- 
selves to,  one  came  to  be  called  Swift, 
another  Baker,  another  Draper,  Tail- 
or, Carpenter,  Mason,  Fisher,  Cook, 
Butler,  or  whatsoever  else  it  might  be, 

so  that  each  name  was ” 
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“ Good  bye,  Jos ; I’m  only  losing 
my  time  with  you.  I was  a fool  to 
think  I’d  have  any  better  success.” 

“ Farewell  this  afternoon,”  said 
Joshua;  “ lost  time  is  lost  life.  If  we 
considered  that  we  died  every  hour, 
friend  Bartram  Tresham,  wo  would 
try  to  have  to  say  at  the  end  of  every 
hour,  ‘ I have  lived  well.’" 

“ Well,  I hope  to  live  well  the  next 
hour,  if  I waste  every  other  of  the 
twenty-four,”  said  the  Colonel,  and 
moved  homewards  to  his  dinner. 

The  evening,  however,  did  not  p.ass 
without  another  visit  of  the  great  man 
to  the  Quaker’s  shop.  In  fact.  Colonel 
Bartram  Tresham  was  in  a paroxysm 
of  the  fidgets,  and  would  certainly  not 
have  slept  that  night,  had  he  had  to 
go  to  bed  without  getting  some  light 
upon  this  mystery  in  a frieze  coat. 

To  his  surprise,  as  much  as  to  his 
g;ratification,  he  now  found  Joshua  no 
ways  disposed  to  evade  his  inquiries. 
Whether  it  was  the  genial  influence  of 
dinner  (for  the  man  of  peace  had 
dined  in  the  mean  time,  os  well  as  the 
man  of  w.ar)  that  bad  thawed  the 
Quaker's  habitual  reserve,  he  could  nut 
tell ; but,  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to 
signify  his  unabated  curiosity  to  know 
who  was  Joshua’s  enigmatical  visitor  of 
the  forenoon,  than  the  latter  promptly 
asked — 

“ Friend  Bartram  Tresham,  did’st 
thee  ever  hear  of  a man  they  call  Red- 
mond O’Hanlon  ?’’ 

“ Did  I ever  hear  of  him !"  cried 
the  colonel : “ the  proclaimed,  rebelly 
villain  1 — to  be  sure  I did.  I’d  give  a 
hundred  pounds  to  any  man  that  would 
show  him  to  me  this  minute.” 

“ Thee  didn’t  say  so  this  morning,” 
said  the  Quaker,  “ when  there  was  not 
the  length  of  this  shop  between  thee 
and  him.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Jos?” 

“ That  was  Redmond  that  was  with 
me  in  the  back  shop.” 

“ And  why,  in  the  devil’s  name,”  be- 
gan  the  colonel,  in  a fury — 

“I’m  afraid,  friend  Bartram  Tr.ash- 
am,”interruptedthe  Quaker,  “I  will  not 
feel  free  to  answer  thee  question,  if  thee 
asks  in  the  name  of  the  evil  being.” 

“ Why  the  deuce,  then — or  why  the 
plague — or  why  the  yearly  meeting,  if 
you  like  that  better — didn’t  you  tell 
me  it  was  he  ? He  would  be  in  Mary- 
borough gaol  at  this  blessed  moment, 
and  hung  before  this  day  three  weeks, 
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or  we’d  have  a special  commission,  by 
Jove.” 

“ I ask  thee  excuse,  friend  Bartr.am 
Treshain  ; we  should  not  t.ake  the 
names  of  the  idols  of  the  heathen  into 
our  mouths.” 

“ Don’t  drive  me  mad,  Jos  t there's 
a time  for  all  things.  Tell  me,  why 
didn’t  you  let  me  know  that  1 had  that 
villain  of  a rapparee  within  my  re.ach  ? 
AVhy  didn’t  you  help  to  bring  the 
greatest  rogue  in  Ireland  to  the  gal- 
lows?" 

“ Thee  knows.  Friends  doesn’t  ap- 
prove of  capital  punishments  ; that’s 
one  reason  ; — and  another  is,  that  a 
special  commission  would  cost  the 
country  a great  deal  of  money,  friend 
Bartram  Tre.sham;  and  the  times  is 
hard,  as  thee  knows — money  no  ways 
e.asy  to  be  come  at.  And  thirdly,  Bed- 
mond  is  a man  not  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  peace : he  would  resist 
evil  ; he  never  travels  without  pistols, 
and  before  thee  could  have  .siiid  Jai  k 
Robinson  he  would  have  sl.ain  thee,  and 
perhaps  me  also.” 

Colonel  Bartram  Tresham  seemed 
to  think  there  was  something  in  that, 
but  still  he  could  not  make  out  why 
the  Quaker  had  not  told  who  Redmond 
was,  after  the  latter  had  left  the  shop, 
and  while  there  was  time  to  put  the 
military  upon  his  track.  With  some 
difficulty  he  brought  out  the  story  of 
the  promise  of  a five  hours’  silence. 
He  warned  Joshua  against  giving  pro- 
mises of  concealment  to  rebels  and 
rapparees  another  time,  and  the  Quaker 
said  he  would  be  cautious. 

Thirteen  months  after  this,  Joshua 
Beale  was  on  his  way  to  the  north, 
and,  in  a lonely  ]>lace,  about  an  hour's 
ride  from  Drogheda,  and  some  tw  enty 
minutes  before  sunset,  he  met  Red- 
mond O’ Hanlon.  The  outlaw  was 
mounted,  and  at  once  rode  up  to 
Joshua,  whom  he  greeted  with  the  po- 
liteness that  never  failed  him  ; for 
Redmond,  be  it  known  to  our  renders, 
was  a gentleman  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing. 

" Well,  Misther  Bale,”  said  he,  after 
the  first  salutations,  “and  so  you’re 
to  p.ay  me  no  more  thribute?” 

“ 1 seem  to  think  thee  art  pretty 
nigh  the  truth,  Redmond,’’  replied  the 
Quaker. 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha!”  exulted  the  rapp.a- 
ree,  “ that’s  a quare  story  ! I believe 


though  it’s  in  my  own  power  now  to 
pay  myself,  Misther  Bale.  Eh,  sir, 
don’t  you  think  so?” 

“ Look  at  thee  own  resate.  Red- 
mond,’’snid  the  Quaker,  drawing  forth 
a vast  pocket-book  from  a side-pocket, 
and  producing  from  among  a great 
variety  of  papers  the  document  Red- 
mond hail  signed  in  his  back-shop. 
“ Thee  w ns  aljvays  known  for  a man 
of  thee  word.  1 paid  thee  the  thri- 
bute fair  and  regular  up  to  my  next 
birth-d.ay,  and  by  this  protection  thee’s 
bound  to  hold  me  safe  from  all  peril 
of  the  road,  until  that  time.  This 
paper  warrants  me  to  ride,  w.alk,  or 
otherwise  thravel,  in  safety  and  peace, 
on  all  ro.ails  andw.ays  within  the  rejilin 
of  Ireland,  so  fur  as  danger  or  wurfare 
might  arite  on  the  same,  by  thy  manes, 
or  by  the  manes  of  them  under  thee 
command,  during  and  pending  the 
spiice  or  intherval  of  time,  intervaning 
and  extending  from  my  birth-day,  the 
last  d.ay  of  .second  month,  which  jieople 
of  the  world  calls  by  the  name  of  the 
heathen  god  February,  anno  17o‘2, 
until  such  time  as  my  said  birth-day 
comes  round  again.” 

“Don’t  I know  that?”  cried  the 
robber  ; “ and  did  I ever  break  my 
word  ; or  did  any  one  under  my  com- 
mand ever  dare  logivesomuchasacross 
word  or  a crooked  look  to  them  that 
carried  my  protection  ? But  one  would 
think  you  were  making  a fool  of  me, 
Misther  Bale  (an’  it’s  April  day  to-d.ay, 
sure  enough).  Sure  the  protection 
expired  a month  and  a day  ago,  the 
last  of  February  I You’re  in  my  power, 
Misther  Bale;  you  were  [>enny  wi.-e 
and  pound  foolish  this  year,  and  you’ll 
get  a le.sson  to-day,  that  whoever  loses 
by  not  paying  thribute  to  Redmond 
O’Hanlon,  it  is  not  the  same  Red- 
mond. Come,  Misther  Bale,  agra, 
this  is  as  convanient  a place  a’most, 
for  doing  a turn  of  business,  as  the 
snug  little  back-shop  I last  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  in.  Provi- 
dence has  put  the  opportunity  in  my 
way,  to  get  my  rights,  and  I’m  sorry 
you  are  in  arrare,  Misther  Bale ; for 
you  were  loyal  to  me,  not  to  .sell  nie 
into  the  hands  of  ould  Batthcr  and 
Thrash  ; but  you  see,  sir,  if  1 was  to 
let  you  off,  it  would  be  establishing  a 
bad  precedent.  It  isn’t  the  amount, 
.as  you  said  yourself,  but  there’s  a 
prineijile  involved  in  the  matter  ; and 
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so,  to  do  every  thing  in  proper  form, 
I’ll  just  request  you,  sir,  to  have  the 
goodness  to  stand  and  deliver.” 

“ Thee's  making  a mistake,  Red- 
mond : thee  thinks  the  protection  is 
nut,  but  it  isn’t.  My  birth-diiy  is  not 
come  yet.” 

“ I hope  you’ll  live  to  see  many  birth- 
days, sir,”  said  the  rapparee  ; “ but  it 
is  not  about  them  we  are  talking  just 
now,  but  about  the  birth-day  mentioned 
in  this  paper,  when  the  protection 
granted  you  was  to  expire,  unless  then 
renewed.  You  won’t  tell  me  that’s 
not  come  and  gone  a month  ago  ?” 

“It  isn’t  come,  Redmond,”  an- 
swered the  Quaker. 

“ Is  it  laughing  at  us  you  are,  Mis- 
tber  Jos.  liale  ?”  cried  O’Hanlon. 
“ Uo  you  mane  to  tell  me  your  years  is 
longer  than  other  people’s  ? or  do  you 
think  1 can’t  reckon  twelve  months 
because  I’m  a man  that  gets  my  living 
on  the  road  ? Ah,  let  us  .alone,  sir  ; I 
tee  well  enough  you  think  to  make  an 
.\pril  fool  of  me,  but  I think  the  fool 
will  be  some  one  else  this  turn,  Misther 
Bale.” 

“ My  years  is  not  longer  than  other 
people’s,  Redmond,”  replied  Joshua 
Bede  ; “ but  my  birth-days  is  fewer. 
Thee  forgets  that  last  year  was  lep- 
year,  friend  O’llanlon,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  .and  fifty-two.  The 
last  day  of  second  month,  which  people 
of  the  world  calls  February,  was  my 
hirtb-day,  and  the  protection  is  up  to 
the  next  birth-day  from  that.  'Fhat 
was  the  twenty-ninth,  Redmond.  I 
was  born  the  twenty-ninth  of  second 
month,  anno  1708:  I won’t  have 
a hirth-d,ay  again  this  three  years. 
Thee’st  forgetting  thee  schooling,  such 
as  thee  got.” 

An  oath  burst  from  the  robber’s 
lips. 

“Lep-year,  was  it?”  muttered  he  : 
“ Let  me  see  though  : seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  — is  that  a lep- 
year  r 1 must  calculate  that,  Misther 
Bale.  Let  me  see — four  into  one  I 
can’t,  but  four  into  seventeen,  goes — 
goes — four  into  seventeen,  goes ” 

“ Four  times,”  said  Joshua,  “ and 
one  over.  Will  1 go  on  with  the  sum 
for  thee,  Redmond  ? for  thee  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  thee  arethmetic  at  thee 
fingers’  ends.” 

“ Do,  then,  Misther  Bale  ; .and  slow, 
if  you  please,  that  I can  follow  you.  I 
can  calculate  well  enough  with  a pen 


in  my  hand,  but  T always  had  a poor 
head  for  figures.  Four  into  seventeen, 

you  were  saying,  goes ■” 

“ Four  times,  and  one  over  : bring 
down  five  is  fifteen — four  into  fifteen 
goes  three  times,  and  three  over.” 

“ Three  over,  is  there  ? Wait — 
I’m  not  able  to  keep  op  with  you, 
Misther  Bale : I’d  give  a gfreat  dale  1 
was  as  good  an  accountant  ns  you  are. 
Are  you  sure  there’s  three  over  from 
the  fifteen,  sir?” 

“To  be  sure  there  is,  Redmond. 
Isn’t  three  times  four  twelve?  And 
if  thee  subthracts  twelve  from  fifteen, 
how  many  remains.” 

“ Three,  sir,  sure  enough.” 

“Thee  sees,  theeself,  then — there’s 

three  over.  Four  into  thirty-two” 

“ Where  do  you  get  the  thirty-two, 
Misther  Bale  ? I’m  puzzled  now  all 
out,  so  I am.” 

“ Doesn’t  thee  see,  Redmond  ? — 
there’s  two  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
three ; that’s  thirty-two.” 

“ Sure  two  and  three  is  five.  I can 
see  that  much  on  my  fingers,  Misther 
Bale.” 

“ Redmond,  1 hear  tell  thee  can 
spake  French.  I think  when  thee  was 
a young  lad,  thee  would  have  spent 
thee  time  more  profitable  in  getting  a 
little  knowledge  of  ciphering  than  in 
learning  the  language  of  a people  that, 
as  far  as  I am  informed,  never  was 
King  George's  friends.” 

“If  they  warn’t  King  George’s 
they  were  King  James’s,  Misther 
Bale  ; and  I think  you  might  under- 
stand, sir,  though  you  Aave  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  engaged  in  trade,  that  an 
Irish  gentleman  may  consider  it  a more 
suitable  accomplishment  for  his  son — 
and  I needn’t  tell  you  it  is  the  son  of 
an  Irish  gentleman  you’re  conversing 
with — to  spake  the  language  of  the  po- 
litest nation  in  Europe,  than  to  be  able 
to  add  up  figures  like  a shopkeeper.” 

“ No  offence,  Redmond.  After  all, 
I wouldn’t  say  but  what  thee  was  as 
good  at  the  figures  as  my  neighbour 
Bartrain  Tresham,  who  can  also  spake 
French,  as  witne.ss  the  name  of  his 
house — Belview  Dale.” 

“ Ay,  and  afther  all,  Misther  Bale, 
perh.aps  I'm  not  quite  so  backw.ard  in 
my  ciphering  as  you  think  me.  I think 
the  thirty-two  is  not  the  only  error  in 
your  c.alculation.  I’m  not  satisfied  yet 
about  that  three  over,  from  the  fif- 
teen.” 
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“ Doesn’t  twelve  from  fifteen  leave 
three,  Redmond  ?”  pleaded  the  Qu.akcr. 

“ Exactly  j that's  what  I say,”  said 
the  robber. 

“ And  four  times  three  is  twelve  ?” 
“ Just  so  ; and  five  times  three  is 
fifteen.  That’s  five  time.s  it  goes  into 
fifteen,  Misther  Bale,  and  nothing 
over ; and,  in  short,  1 don't  see  that 
last  year  was  lep-year  at  all ; and  if  it 
wasn't,  sir,  by  the  powdhers  of  shot, 
you’ll  have  to  deliver.” 

“ Redmoud,  I put  it  to  theeself,  how 
could  there  bo  a twenty-ninth  of  se- 
cond month,  if  it  wasn’t  lep-year  ?” 

“ Second  month  ?” 

“ Ay ; what  thee  calls  February.” 
“ Eh,  what’s  that  ? May  I never  sin 
but  you’re  right  I The  twenty-ninth 
of  February ! I see  it  all  now.  Lep- 
year  it  was,  sure  enough.  By  all  that 
ever  was  swore  hy,  but  that  bates ! 


Only  one  birth-day  in  four  years  1 I 
said  I wouldn’t  forget  the  (Quaker’s 
birth-day  ; and  by  the  contents  of  that 
pocket-book  in  your  hand.  I’ll  remem- 
ber it  the  longest  day  I have  to  live. 
Well,  you  bit  me,  Misther  Bale.  I’m 
an  April  fool,  afthcr  all,  and  you  have 
the  laugh  again  me.  Safe  you  are  for 
three  years  ; and  God  knows  where 
I’ll  be  before  that  goes  by.  But  re- 
member one  thing  I say  to  you,  sir, 
aud  maybe  its  the  last  words  you  and 
I will  have  together.  If  ever  you  hear 
any  one  assert  that  Redmond  O’ Han- 
lon is  the  greatest  rogue  in  Ireland, 
you  may  tell  them  from  the  same  Red- 
mond,  that  he  does  llatther  himself  he 
is  the  greatest  rapparee  ; but  that  f.jr 
being  the  greatest  rogue,  he  gives  it 
up,  hollow,  to  one  Misther  Jos.  Bale, 
a Quaker." 
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fiESIABKABLE  FEMALE  CBIMINALS — THE  POISONERS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
CENTURY. 


W E h»ve  heard  and  read  a great  deal 
lately  of  Madame  de  Brinvilliers  and 
the  poisoners  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ; but  there  have  been  some  simi- 
lar cases  in  the  nineteenth,  quite  as  ex- 
traordinary, though  much  less  known. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Frau  Gottfried,  Madame  Ur- 
tinus,  and  Margareta  Zwanziger. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  former  period, 
owing  to  the  facilities  furnished  by  La 
Voisin,  there  was  a panic  abroad  that 
lias  never  since  been  revived.  No  man 
in  France  who  had  had  a quarrel  with 
his  wife,  or  who  had  seen  her  smile 
with  unusual  tenderness  on  her  lover, 
could  go  home  very  comfortably  to  his 
dinner,  whilst  he  was  aware  that  there 
existed  a professional  agent  in  Baris, 
who,  for  a moderate  fee,  would  drop 
poison  into  his  soup,  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty and  as  little  remorse  as  his  cook 
dropped  salt ; and  doubtless,  many  a wo- 
man who  was  neither  sufficiently  bold 
nor  sufficiently  depraved  to  have  ad- 
ministered the  mortal  draughts  herself, 
was  seduced  into  crime  by  this  fatal 
facility.  There  was  not,  for  example, 
a more  contented  couple  in  Baris 
than  Monsieur  and  Madame  Brunet, 
till  Monsieur  B.,.  unfortunately  capti- 
vated by  the  eloquent  music  of  Bhili- 
liert's  Hute,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
no  remuneration  could  be  adequate  to 
such  merit  hut  the  hand  of  his  own 
' .daughter,  accompanied  by  a handsome 
dowry.  Bhilibert  did  not  care  much 
for  the  young  lady,  whose  attractions 
seem  not  to  have  been  of  the  highest 
order  ; but  her  fortune  was  too  large 
to  be  rejected ; so  he  commenced 
a regular  course  of  love,  whilst  the 
enamoured  Monsieur  Brunet,  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  never  ceas- 
ed singing  the  praises  of  his  future 
wn-in-law.  As  such  an  alliance  was 
in  direct  'opposition  to  the  ari.stocra- 
tic  prejudices  of  that  age,  Madame 
Brunet  did  not  like  the  match,  till  the 
extraordinary  commendations  of  the 
husband  ojiened  the  wife’s  eyes  to  the 
merits  of  Monsieur  Bhilibert,  and  in- 
duced her  to  pay  a visit  to  La  Voisin 
for  the  innocent  purpose  of  ascertain- 


ing how  soon  the  worthy  Monsieur 
Brunet  might  he  expected  to  exchange 
the  troubles  of  this  world  for  the  re- 
wards of  a better.  La  Voisin  said 
nothing  that  could  alarm  the  most  dc 
licate  mind — she  only  smiled  signih- 
cantly ; and  in  a few  weeks  Ma- 
dame Brunet  was  a buxom  widow 
of  forty,  who  found  no  difficulty  in 
jiersuading  the  dute-piayer  that  she 
was  a much  more  desirable  wife  than 
her  pale,  sickly  daughter,  who  was 
easily  disposed  of  in  a cloister. 

Bhilibert  married  the  mother,  and 
they  lived  together  very  happily  for 
several  years,  and  might  possibly  have 
done  so  till  their  deaths,  had  nut  Ma- 
dame Brunet's  name  been  unfortu- 
nately found  on  La  Voisin’s  Books. 
She  was  arrested,  tried,  and  hanged. 
Even  Bhilibert  was  suspected  ; and 
his  friends  advised  him  to  By;  but  re- 
lying on  his  good  conscience,  he  re- 
fused, and  after  an  investigation,  was 
fully  acquitted  of  any  participation  in, 
or  knowledge  of,  the  crime. 

The  executions  of  Madame  De 
Brinvilliers  and  La  Voisin  took  place 
in  1G~G  ; but  the  rage  for  husband- 
killing did  not  die  with  them,  al- 
though the  modes  adopted  for  putting 
these  obnoxious  individuals  out  of  the 
world  became  more  varied.  So  rife 
was  the  propensity,however,  thatwhen 
interest  was  made  with  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  to  save  the  life  of  the 
beautiful  Madame  Tiquet,  in  1699, 
the  Archbishop  of  Baris  interfered, 
representing  that  If  she  were  spared, 
no  husband  would  be  safe — such  was 
the  universal  opinion  of  those  who  had 
the  best  means  of  judging — the  con- 
fessors of  the  polite  world  in  Baris. 

With  respect  to  Angelique  Carlicr, 
who  uiarried  Monsieur  Tiquet,  there 
w,as  not,  even  in  these  strange  times, 
a case  that  caused  a more  extraordi- 
nary sensation.  Her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments were  so  remarkable, 
that  she  is  pronounced  in  the  records 
of  the  period  in  which  she  lived,  to 
have  been  “ a masterpiece  of  nature 
but  one  quality,  at  least,  she  must  have 
wanted,  and  that  is  common  sense ; 
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for  she  appears  to  have  been  induced 
to  ni.arry  Slonsicur  Tiquet  by  the  pre- 
sent of  a bouquet  of  diamonds  worth 
15,000  francs.  She  was  very  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  she  conceived  that  a man 
who  could  afford  to  make  such  a mag- 
nificent don  d' amour,  must  necessarily 
be  very  rich.  But  this  was  not  the 
case  ; like  Madame  Lafarge,  Madame 
Tiquet  was  disappointed.  For  a few 
years,  however,  the  husband  contrived 
to  keep  up  appearances,  and  to  conceal 
from  his  young  wife  the  real  state  of 
his  affairs  ; but  when  she  discovered 
the  truth,  and  found  that  even  the  dia- 
mond bouquet  had  yet  to  be  paid  for, 
her  previous  indifference  was  quickly 
converted  into  aversion.  She  insisted 
on  a separation  de  biens,  as  it  is  called 
in  France  ; and  he  avenged  himself  by 
obtaining  from  the  court  an  order  fur 
her  confinement,  on  the  plea  that  she 
was  carrying  on  a criminal  intimacy 
with  the  Chevalier  de  Mongeurge ; 
but  when  he  summoned  her  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  exhibited  the  order  in  tri- 
umph, she  snatched  it  from  his  hand, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  royal  seal  it  bore, 
flung  it  into  the  fire.  This  was  a de- 
claration of  war  on  both  sides,  and 
from  that  moment  she  determined  to 
release  herself  from  bonds  that  became 
daily  more  insupportable ; whilst  he 
confirmed  her  resolution  by  forbidding 
Mongeorge  the  house,  and  keeping  the 
keys  of  the  gates  himself,  when  he  found 
the  porter  would  not  shut  them  against 
his  wife's  inamorato. 

These  tyrannical  proceedings,  as  they 
were  considered,  seem  to  have  procur- 
ed her  very  general  sympathy  amongst 
the  ladies;  for,  on  the  very  night  the 
attack  on  his  life  was  made,  the 
Countess  de  Semonville,  who  was 
spending  the  evening  with  Madame 
Tiquet,  sat  till  a late  hour,  in  hopes 
that  he  would  come  home  and  go  to 
bed,  in  order  that  she  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  forcing  him  to  get  up 
again  to  let  her  out. 

She  was  obliged  to  go  aw  ay,  how- 
ever, without  enjoying  this  gratifica- 
tion ; and  by-and-bye,  when  he  did 
come,  he  was  shot  by  an  unseen  hand 
near  his  own  door.  He  would  have 
been  killed  on  the  spot,  were  it  not, 
as  the  doctors  affirmed,  that  his  heart 
had  so  contracted  on  the  sudden  al.arm, 
that  it  had  not  filled  its  usual  space, 
and  the  ball  had  just  missed  it.  He 
was  carried  into  the  house,  and  on 


being  asked  by  the  police,  what  enemy 
he  could  point  to  as  most  likely  to 
have  sought  his  life,  he  answered  that 
he  had  no  enemy  but  his  wife.  An 
investigation  was  set  on  foot,  of 
which  she  was  fully  aware  ; but  she  as- 
serted her  innocence,  and  refused  to 
fly.  On  the  contrary,  she  visited  and 
received  her  friends,  apparently  with 
a mind  quite  disengaged ; and  when 
the  Countess  D’Aunoy  observed  to 
her  that  Monscur  Tiquet  could  not  be 
sure  who  was  the  assassin,  she  answer- 
ed, that  if  he  were  sure,  he  would  take 
care  not  to  tell  it. 

“ It  is  me  they  want  to  kill,”  said 
she. 

She  received  numerous  warnings 
and  offers  of  assistance,  all  of  which 
she  rejected  ; and  when  at  length  she 
was  arrested  nine  days  after  the 
attempted  murder,  she  displayed  a 
haughty  composure,  that,  combined 
with  the  insufficient  evidence  they  had, 
might  have  puzzled  the  authorities, 
had  nut  a oertuin  la/juaii  de  place, 
called  Auguste  Catelain,  voluntarily 
come  forward,  and  confessed  that  three 
years  before,  he,  Moura,  the  porter, 
and  several  others,  had  been  engaged 
by  Madame  Tiquet  to  murder  her 
husband.  The  plot  failed  at  that  time; 
but  with  this  indication  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  bringing  home  the 
crime  to  Madame  Tiquet  and  Moura, 
who  were  both  condemned  to  die. 

Monsieur  Tiquet,  scarcely  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  proceeded  to  Ver- 
Sitilles,  and,  with  his  son  and  daughter, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  beg  for  her  life,  which  being, 
at  the  instance  of  the  archbishop,  re- 
fused, he  proceeded  to  request  that  he 
might  be  appointed  heir  to  her  pro- 
perty— a petition  which  seems  to  have 
afforded  much  diversion  to  the  lively 
Parisians  ; and  the  king  himself,  in 
granting  it,  observed,  that  the  second 
petition  had  effaced  the  merit  of  the 
first. 

Since,  according  to  the  law  of  that 
period,  Madame  Tiquet’s  property  was 
liable  to  confiscation,  wo  cannot  alto- 
gether sec  the  justice  of  the  stricture. 
Monsieur  Tiquet  was  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  and  after  the  injury  he 
had  received,  was  very  fairly  entitled 
to  such  a compensation. 

The  Chevalier  do  Mongeorge,  and 
her  own  family  also,  made  every  effort 
to  obtmn  the  commutation  of  her  sen- 
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lence  ; but  with  equal  ill  success.  On 
being  asked  whether  the  t'onncr  was 
privy  to  her  guilty  intent,  she  .said, 
“ Not  for  the  world  would  I have 
ilared  to  hint  such  a thing  to  him.  I 
should  have  lust  him  for  ever,  if  I 
had  1” 

The  publication  and  execution  of  the 
sentence  were  appointed  to  take  place 
no  the  same  day ; and  when  she  was 
conducted  to  the  chamber  of  torture, 
ignorant  of  what  awaited  her,  she  in- 
quired “ If  her  affair  would  soon  be 
decided  ?” 

" Soon  enough,”  replied  the  jailer. 

.\nd  here  a strange  scene  ensued. 
The  judge  who  had  read  her  sentence, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  she  should 
lose  her  head  on  the  scaffold,  after  first 
andergoing  the  rack,  in  order  to  force 
her  to  a confession  and  the  betrayal  of 
her  accomplices,  had  formerly  been  her 
lover.  Howbeit,  he  hail  his  duty  to 
perform,  and  bidding  her  place  herself 
on  her  knees  before  him,  he  fulfilled  it. 
Proceeding  afterwards,  a.s  was  then 
the  custom,  to  pronounce  an  exhorta- 
tion, wherein  he  contrasted,in  the  most 
pathetic  terms,  her  former  with  her 
present  condition — “She  who  was  once 
the  idol  of  the  world  around  her,  hlest 
with  beauty,  youth,  talents,  rank,  and 
aiHuence ; now  a criminal  on  her  w.ay 
to  the  scaffold !” — he  entreated  her  to 
spend  in  repentance  the  short  time  that 
remained  to  her,  and  by  an  ample  con- 
fession, to  relieve  him  from  the  pain  of 
seeing  her  placed  on  the  rack. 

But  he  was  mistaken  if  he  thought 
to  move  that  iron  he.art.  Cold,  mo- 
tionless, with  an  unshaken  voice,  and 
without  even  changing  colour,  she  an- 
swered him — “ You  are  right.  The 
past  and  the  present  arc  strangely  dif- 
ferent ; for  then  you  were  at  my  feet, 
now  I am  at  yours/  But  I have  done 
with  such  recollections.  So  far  from 
fearing,  I desire  the  moment  that  is  to 
terminate  my  wretched  life,and  release 
me  from  my  misfortunes.  I hope  to 
meet  my  death  with  as  much  firmness 
ai  1 have  listened  to  its  announcement  ; 
and  be  assured  that  neither  fear  nor 
pain  shall  induce  me  to  confess  myself 
guilty  of  a crime  which  I have  never 
Jtommilted.” 

The  rack,  however,  soon  forced  her 
to  break  this  resolution  ; she  confessed 
her  own  guilt,  and  that  of  Moura, 
hut,  as  we  have  said  above,  exonerated 
Uongeorge. 


5B 

Never,  before  or  since,  did  any  exe- 
cution ill  Paris,  unless  it  were  that  of 
the  Koyal  family  of  France,  excite  so 
extr.aordinary  an  interest.  Persons 
even  of  rank  and  distinction  rushed 
from  all  quarters  into  the  city  ; and 
every  window  on  the  way  she  was  to 
pass,  and  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  were 
let  at  high  prices,  and  crowded  with 
spectators. 

She  declared  herself  penitent  to  her 
confessor,  hegged  pardon  of  Moura, 
who  sat  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  ; 
sent  her  tender  remembrances  to  her 
children,  and  a prayer  to  her  husband, 
that  he  would  cherish  them,  and  for- 
give her. 

She  died  with  an  unshaken  courage 
and  self-posse.ssion  that  enchanted  the 
Pari.‘ians.  Mounting  the  scaffold  with 
a light  step,  contemplating  the  multi- 
tude with  unmoved  composure,  and 
baring  her  fair  neck  with  .as  much 
alacrity  as  if  it  were  to  welcome  a 
carc.anet  of  jewels  rather  than  an  axe. 

The  executioner  was  so  amazed  and 
confounded  by  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
the  head  he  was  about  to  sever,  that 
he  was  rendered  incapable  of  his  office, 
and  put  her  to  much  needless  pain. 
Even  after  death,  the  features  re- 
mained unchanged  ; and  although  she 
was  in  her  42nd  year  at  the  period  of 
her  execution,  many  people  affiniled 
that  she  was  more  beautiful  in  death 
than  she  had  been  in  life. 

Her  husband  buried  her  with  much 
honour;  the  Chevalier <le  Mongeorge, 
who,  quite  inconsolable,  had  wan- 
dered about  the  park  at  Versailles 
during  the  sad  ceremony,  quitted 
France,  and  travelled  for  several 
months  ; the  Parisian  ladies  sighed 
over  the  fair  victim,  smiled  with  con- 
tempt at  the  name  of  Monsieur  Tiquet, 
and  pitying  the  faithful  lover,  “wished  _ 
that  Heaven  had  made  them  such  a 
man  1” 

Such  were  the  morals  of  France  in 
l(i!»9.  A century  later,  when  Donna 
Maria  de  Mendieta  contrived  the 
death  of  her  husband,  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances,  in  Madrid, 
the  crime  was  pronounced  to  be  with- 
out a parallel  ; and  the  horror  and 
amazement  the  event  awakened  in 
Spain,  was  in  proportion  to  its  strange- 
ness. Her  lover,  Don  Santiago  San 
Juan,  did  the  de  d at  her  instigation, 
when  the  unfortunate  victim,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  both  on  amiable 
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inan  and  an  indulgent  husband,  was 
l^ing  sick  in  bed ; whilst  she  made  a 
diversion  in  another  part  of  tlie  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  at- 
tention of  her  servants.  Santiago  es- 
caped, whilst  she  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion, and  thrown  into  prison. 

That  she  had  not  committed  the 
murder  with  her  own  hand,  was  cer- 
tain ; to  that  fact  her  whole  household 
could  testify  ; and  at  the  time  it  oc- 
curred Santiago  was  supposed  to  be 
absent  from  hladrid.  He  had  some 
weeks  before  taken  leave  of  Mendieta 
and  his  wife,  and  was  believed  by 
everybody  but  her  to  be  gone.  He 
had,  however,  passed  the  interval  in 
moving  from  one  hotel  to  another, 
under  feigned  names,  waiting  for  the 
signal  she  had  promised  to  send  him. 

He  was  suspected,  but  no  trace 
could  be  found,  till  she  herself  invo- 
luntarily betrayed  him,  by  a letter  she 
wrote  from  the  prison,  addressed  to 
“ Don  Thaddeo  Santisa,  Madrid.” 

It  was  at  that  period  the  custom  in 
Spain,  on  the  arrival  of  the  post,  to 
hang  ont  a list  of  all  letters,  the  ad- 
dres.ses  of  which  were  not  sufficiently 
explicit.  Santiago  saw  the  letter,  and 
by  asking  for  it,  threw  himself  into  the 
coils  that  were  spread  for  him. 

They  were  both  condemned  to  die 
by  the  Garotta — that  is,  to  be  stran- 
gled by  a cord ; and  the  execution 
drew  spectators  from  all  parts  of 
Spain.  They  left  directions  that  a 
great  many  masses  should  be  said  for 
the  repose  of  their  souls  ; and  it  was 
observed  that  Donna  Maria  ate  and 
slept  well  till  the  last — indeed,  so  well, 
that  her  counsel  ventured  to  make  use 
of  the  circumstance  in  her  defence; 
maintaining  that  such  good  appetite 
and  peaceful  rest  were  certain  signs  of 
innocence.  But  the  full  confession  of 
both  criminals  disproved  the  assertion, 
and  justified  the  law. 

About  the  same  period  a case  of 
husband- killing  occurred  in  Ham- 
burgh, which  IS  almost  unique  in  its 
'ietails. 

One  morning,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1786,  two  labourers  found,  on 
the  road  between  Hamburgh  and  Lu- 
bcck,  a large  package,  wrapt  in  mat- 
ting, which  they  imagined  must  have 
fallen  from  some  of  the  carrier’s  carts, 
which  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  that 
way.  They  lifted  it  up,  and  conveyed 
it  to  the  nearest  house,  where,  whether 


from  curiosity  or  suspicion  does  not 
appear,  it  was  opened  ; and  in  it,  to 
the  amazement  and  horror  of  the  by- 
standers, was  found  a human  body, 
without  head,  arms,  or  hands. 

As  the  authorities,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  circumstance,  refused 
to  interfere,  and  as  nobody  couhl  be 
found  who  would  open  their  doors  to 
so  frightful  a guest,  although  the  l.i- 
bourers  for  some  time  bore  their  hi- 
deous burthen  from  house  to  house  to 
seek  a resting  place  for  it,  the  first 
finders  thought  it  better  to  carry  it 
back,  and  leave  it  where  they  had  dis- 
covered it. 

This  event  occurred  on  Friday,  the 
24th,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  as  the  post  wagon,  from  Lubeck, 
was  passing  the  spot,  the  attention  of 
the  postilions  was  attracted  by  the 
horses  shying  at  a bundle  lying  on  the 
road,  which,  on  examination,  proved 
to  contain  two  hands  and  a human 
head,  wrapt  in  a handkerchief ; and  a 
little  way  further  they  came  upon  the 
body  which  the  labourers  bad  left 
there. 

The  affair  now  became  public ; the 
authorities  stept  forward ; announce- 
ments of  the  fact  were  interted  in  the 
public  journals,  and  investigations  set 
on  foot  for  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
derer. 

The  body  appeared  to  be  that  of  a 
man  about  fifty  years  of  .age,  in  good 
health  ; and  from  the  articles  of  dress 
he  wore,  in  a respectable  condition  of 
life.  The  sack  which  contained  it  was 
marked  P.  U.  W.,  and  the  shirt,  which 
was  of  rather  fine  linen,  bore  the  let- 
ters J.  M.  H.  Enclosing  the  body,  , 
within  the  sack,  was  a well-stuffed  pil- 
low. 

The  first  link  found  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  was,  that  on  the  same  24th 
of  February,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  labourers  had  observed  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  black  horses, 
with  a coachman  and  postilion,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  new  Inn,  at  a spot 
called  the  Fleisbgafiel ; whether  any 
body  was  within  it  they  could  not  say. 

It  started  on  the  LuWk  road  whilst 
they  were  near,  the  horses  going  at 
such  a considerable  pace,  that  when  it 
reached  the  Hogenberg,  where  the 
road  is  steep,  they  lost  sight  of  it.  It 
was  exactly  at  that  spot  they  after- 
wards found  the  body.  Later  in  the 
day,  they  observed  the  same  carriage 
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pa»  through  Lutzen,  on  the  stay  back 
to  Hamburgh. 

When  the  news  reached  the  latter 
city,  a suspicion  arose,  partly  founded 
on  the  letters  P.  K.  W.  observed  on 
the  sack,  that  the  murdered  person  was 
a certain  tobacco  merchant,  called 
Wicbtlcr,  who,  according  to  his  wife's 
rejKjrt,  had  left  home  for  a journey, 
on  Weilnesday,  the  '2*ind.  It  was  re- 
marked, however,  that  nobody  wbat- 
evtr  had  either  seen  him  depart,  or 
was  aware  of  his  intention  to  do  so  ; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  hus- 
liand  and  wife  had  frequent  disagree- 
ments. 

The  suspicions  were  considerably 
augmented  when,  on  the  29th,  a per- 
son called  Hcnnigs,  who  let  out  horses 
and  carriages  by  the  job,  came  forward 
to  say,  that  he  had  been  applied  to  by 
Frau  Wachtler,  whose  neighbour  he 
was,  and  with  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, to  convey  her  as  far  as  Lu- 
beck,  where  she  expected  to  meet  her 
husband.  She  was  extremely  urgent 
with  him  to  set  out  on  Thursday  even- 
ing ; but  he  had  refused  to  travel  by 
night,  on  account  of  the  time  of  year  ; 
and  they  had  agreed  to  start  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  Friday.  She  was  so 
impatient  to  depart,  that  even  before 
that  hour  .arrived,  she  had  sent  a mes- 
senger to  hasten  him.  As  she  had 
mentioned  that  she  should  have  rather 
a cumbersome  package  to  carry  with 
her,  he  had  recommended  that  she 
should  allow  him  to  fetch  it  and  arrange 
it  on  the  carriage  before  hand  ; but 
she  said  it  was  not  necessary  ; she 
would  see  to  that  herself.  Even  in  the 
morning  he  bad  not  seen  the  pack.age, 
for  it  w.as  carried  out  whilst  he  was  up 
stairs  taking  a cup  of  coffee,  by  her 
invitation. 

When  they  reached  the  Hogenberg, 
Frau  Wiichtler  called  to  him  to  stop, 
■md  saying  she  felt  poorly ; she  re-- 
quested  him  and  the  driver  to  walk 
forwards  a little  way,  taking  the  child 
»1k>  accompanied  her  with  them. 
They  did  so;  but  in  a few  minutes 
rejoined  the  carriage,  and  found  the 
lady  apparently  quite  recovered,  and 
already  preparing  to  lead  the  horses 
forwards. 

When  they  had  proceeded  a little 
further,  the  same  thing  recurred  ; slie 
complained  again  of  illness,  and  re- 
quested Hennigs  to  return  to  Ham- 
hurgb,  as  she  found  herself  unable  to 
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go  forward.  He  complied ; having 
first  proceeded  as  far  ns  Schoneberg, 
for  the  purpose  of  baiting  his  horses. 
They  had  reached  Hamburgh  on  the 
same  evening.  He  had  no  suspicion 
of  any  thing  wrong  at  the  time  ; hut 
on  hearing  that  a body  had  been  found 
exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  lady  hail 
descended  from  the  carriage,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  come  forward. 

Upon  this  disclosure,  persons  ac- 
quainted with  Wachtler  were  ordered 
to  visit  Lutjeek,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  remains.  Their  report 
confirmed  the  worst  surmises ; the 
murdered  person  was,  beyond  a doubt, 
the  tobacco  merchant ! 

It  seems  strange,  that  on  such  pre. 
sumptive  evidence  as  this,  Frau  Waeht- 
ler  should  not  have  been  arrested  ; 
however,  she  was  not.  They  only 
placed  a guard  before  her  house,  to 
prevent  her  communicating  with  per- 
sons from  without ; whilst  crowds  of 
excited  and  curious  people  assembled 
before  her  door,  gratuitously  perform- 
ing the  same  office. 

A variety  of  circumstances  now 
came  to  light  that  strongly  tended  to 
inculpate  her.  As  the  house  was  very 
small,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that 
Wiichtler  could  h.ave  left  it,  as  she 
asserted,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, unheard  by  the  servants ; nor 
could  she  assign  any  reasonable  motive 
for  his  going  at  all.  He  had  taken 
neither  trunk  nor  portmanteau  ; and 
his  boots,  knce-buekles,  straps,  and  a 
black  kerchief  he  wore  round  his 
throat,  were  left  behind.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,  she  had  sent  for 
a laundress,  called  Newraann,  and 
given  her  a blood-stained  bed  to  wash, 
witli  strict  injunctions  to  bring  it  back 
clean  on  the  following  Saturday.  New- 
mann  said  that  she  tbund  Frau  Wacht- 
Icr  “sitting  on  her  husband's  bed,  as 
white  as  a corpse.’*  And  when  the 
laundress  left  her,  she  shut  her.self  up 
in  the  chamber,  hiiving  first  ordered  a 
large  pitcher  of  water  to  bo  brought 
to  the  door  ; which  pitcher  was  after- 
wards found  empty. 

An  idea  prevailed  at  first  that  the 
servants  had  been  privy  to,  if  not  con- 
cerned  in,  the  murder  ; but  investiga- 
tion proved  this  suspicion  to  be  ground- 
less. Their  report  of  the  matter,  as  far 
as  they  knew,  tended  also  to  exonerate 
a young  hair  dresser,  for  whom  Frau 
Wachtler  seems  to  have  entertained 
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an  undue  partiality ; and  who  was  a 
sniijcct  of  freijuerit  altercation  lietwixt 
this  unfortunate  couple. 

The  servants  deposed  that  ou  the 
evening  previous  to  the  murder,  a 
dispute  on  this  subject  had  arisen,  in 
which  the  husband  threatened  to  be 
revenged  on  the  object  of  his  jealousy  ; 
and  that  he  had  gone  to  his  room, 
brandishing  the  kitchen  hatchet,  which 
he  declared  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  his  vengeance  j and  that  Frau 
Wiichtler  had  desired  them  to  hide  it 
under  the  child’s  bed,  that  it  might 
be  out  of  her  husband's  way,  as  she 
feared  for  her  life. 

About  half  past  two,  Frau  Wiicht- 
ler awoke  the  servants,  and  ordered 
coffee  to  be  immediately  prepared  for 
her  husband,  who  was  about  to  start 
on  a journey.  The  cook  went  below 
to  get  it  ready  ; but  she  desired  the 
waiting-maid  to  stay  beside  her  ; and 
when  it  was  brought  up  they  drank  it 
together,  the  wife  sitting  the  while  on 
the  side  of  her  husband's  bed,  and 
looking  very  pale.  She  said  she  hud 
been  disturbed  and  had  no  sleep,  on 
account  of  her  husb.and’s  early  depart- 
ure. The  bed-clothes  were  drawn  up, 
and  the  servants  supposed  their  master 
to  be  lying  there  asleep  ; but  after 
some  time,  os  he  did  not  stir,  they  in- 
quired for  him,  and  were  told  that  he 
had  just  stept  to  a neighbour's  to  see 
to  the  packing  of  some  wares  he  in- 
tended to  take  away  with  him,  and 
would  be  back  imuiediately.  She  as- 
serted in  her  own  defence  that  he  did 
return  while  the  servants  were  below  ; 
however  they  did  not  see  him  ; and  it 
appears  clearly,  that  whilst  she  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed  drinking 
coffee  with  her  maid,  and  talking,  as 
they  said,  of  indifferent  matters,  the 
murdered  man  was  lying  under  the 
bed-clothes — a scene  altogether  worthy 
of  a French  melo-drama. 

It  was  after  this  that  she  sent  for  the 
laundress,  and  then  shut  herself  up 
for  some  hours.  When  the  servants 
were  again  admitted  to  her  room,  she 
appeared  to  have  been  washing  linen  ; 
the  water  was  red,  and  there  were 
some  stains  of  blood  upon  the  door. 
One  of  these  seemed  to  point  to  aneigh- 
bouring  room,  and  tbecook,whose  curi- 
osity was  somewhat  aroused,went  there. 
She  saw  three  sacks  standing  together ; 
two  contained  foul  linen,  hut  in  the 
middle  one  she  thought  she  felt  a 


human  head.  Horror-struck,  she  has- 
tily quilted  the  room,  but  she  could 
not  resist  the  feeling  that  urged  her  to 
return,  and  now  she  was  sure  of  it  ; 
she  felt  not  only  the  head,  but  the 
knees,  and  calves  of  the  legs. 

Overcome  with  terror,  she  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  and  went  below  to 
the  kitchen,  where  her  mistress  pre- 
sently^came,  and  forbade  any  body  to 
enter  that  particular  chamber,  “ as 
there  were  some  trifles  there  that  she 
did  not  wish  disturbed.”  When  she 
was  gone,  the  cook,  however,  crept  up 
stairs  again  ; but  now  the  door  was 
fastened.  The  woman  said  in  her  evi- 
dence that  it  occurred  to  her  that  it 
must  bo  her  master  ; but  on  the  other 
hand  she  had  thought  it  impossible 
that  her  mistress  could  have  contrived 
and  executed,such  a deed  alone. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  customary  to  light  a fire  in  the 
now  mysterious  chamber  ; and  when 
that  hour  arrived  the  cook  inquired  if 
she  might  enter  it  for  that  purpose. 
Her  mistress  bade  her  go,  and  she 
now  found  it  open ; but  where  the 
sack  had  stood  she  saw  a large  piece 
of  wood  that  belonged  to  Wachtler  ; 
the  floor  was  wet,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  lately  washed. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  Frau 
Wiichtler  pretended  to  be  expecting 
her  husband’s  return  ; and  seeing  the 
hair-dresser  pass  beneath  the  window, 
she  called  him  in,  told  him  Wiichtler 
would  be  back  presently,  and  talked 
to^him  for  half  an  hour  without  be- 
traying the  slightest  confusion.  In 
the  evening  she  gave  up  all  expecta- 
tions of  seeing  her  husband  that  day. 
She  said  he  had  doubtless  gone  on  to 
Lubeck,  and  she  desired  the  waiting- 
maid  to  bid  her  mother  come  and  pass 
the  night  with  her — a significant  cir- 
cumstance. However  long  her  hus- 
band had  been  absent,  she  had  never 
made  such  a request  before.  Her 
guilty  conscience  feared  the  night. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was 
Thursday,  she  made  arrangements 
with  Hennigs  about  the  journey,  and- 
invited  Scheely,  the  young  hair-dresser, 
to  accompany  her,  which  he  declined. 
She  also  employed  a porter  to  pack  up 
a variety  of  wares,  which  she  said  she 
was  going  to  carry  to  her  husband. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  old 
woman,  who  still  slept  with  her,  ex- 
pressed some  apprehension  with  respect 
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lo  the  safety  of  Herr  Wgchtler.  Not 
that  she  suspceteil  he  had  been  mur- 
dered ; hut  she  represented  to  the 
lady  that  she  should  not  have  allowed 
him  to  leave  home  after  so  serious  a 
disagreement  ns  they  had  had  on  Tues- 
day evening  ; “who  could  tell  but  ho 
might  make  away  with  himself?”  But 
Frau  WSchtler  bade  her  fear  no- 
thing; she  knew  him  better!" 

When  the  carriage  arrived  on  Fri- 
day morning,  she  invited  Hennigs  and 
the  postilion  to  come  up  stairs  to  drink 
coffee ; at  the  same  time  bidding  the  ser- 
vant to  remain  above  with  the  children. 
During  this  interval  it  was,  that  with 
the  porter's  assistance,  the  mysterious 
sack,  now  sewed  in  matting,  was  car- 
ried  below,  and  placed  in  the  carriage, 
“leaning  against  the  opposite  door.” 
Then  all  being  ready  she  took  her 
youngest  daughter  by  the  hand  ; they 
stept  in,  Hennigs  mounted  the  box, 
and  they  drove  away. 

There  was  one  more  witness  against 
her— this  very  daughter,  a child  of 
seven  years  old.  She  was  accustomed 
lo  sleep  with  her  father  ; and  she  re- 
lated that  on  the  night  in  question, 
just  as  the  clock  was  striking  two,  her 
mother  had  lifted  her  out  of  the  fa- 
ther’s bed,  and  had  placed  her  in  the 
other,  with  her  brothers.  The  sud- 
denness of  the  action  seems  thoroughly 
to  have  awakened  the  child,  for  al- 
though she  was  bade  go  to  sleep  again 
directly,  she  found  it  impossible  to  do 
so ; and  as  she  lay  feigning  sleep  to  sa- 
tish'  her  mother,  she  observed  her 
leave  the  room,  and  presently  return 
with  a hatchet,  with  which  she  struck 
the  father  ; “ Father  stirred  a little  ; 
and  there  was  blood  upon  the  sheet. 
Then  mother  sat  down  on  father’s  bed 
and  drew  the  clothes  up  over  him,  and 
1 went  to  sleep." 

At  a second  examination,  this  little 
girl  said  that  the  young  hair-dresser 
had  been  present,  and  assisted  at  the 
murder ; and  that  she  had  also  wit- 
nessed the  dismembering  of  the  body. 
The  barber’s  alibi,  however,  was  clearly 
proved,  although  the  other  particu- 
lars of  her  relation  were  correct  ; 
for  Frau  Wiichtler  made  a full  con- 
fession before  she  died  ; which,  strange 
to  say,  was  not  till  three  years  after 
the  murder,  so  long  did  the  trial  con- 
tinue in  spite  of  her  evident  guilt. 
In  the  course  of  it,  she  accused  a 
dyer  called  Kuhn  of  having  com- 


mitted the  crime,  at  her  instigation. 
Kuhn  had  no  great  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing his  innocence  ; but  he  saiil  that 
although  he  hail  not  done  it  himself, 
and  indeed  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Frau  Wiichtler,  that  he  nevertheless 
knew  very  well  who  had  done  it  ; 
it  was  a person  called  .lauche  ; a 
manufacturer  of  varnish.  Yet,  was 
.lauche  as  innocent  as  his  accuser  ; 
the  grounds  of  whose  impeachment 
were,  that  a voice  from  heaven  had 
informed  him  of  Jauche’s  guilt,  whilst 
he  was  in  prison  ; and  that  though 
very  poor  before,  Jauche  had  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  affluence  since  the 
tobacco  merchant’s  death. 

Frau  Wiichtler  was  executed  on 
the  14th  of  November,  17B8,  after 
having  been  several  times  submitted 
to  the  torture ; a custom  which  wo 
are  rather  surprised  to  find  existing 
at  Hamburg  at  so  late  a period. 
Though  pain  extorted  various  contra- 
dictory confessions  from  her,  she  only 
avowed  the  truth  on  the  day  of  her 
death  ; and  then  upon  conditions  that 
it  should  not  be  disclosed  whilst  she 
was  alive.  She  said  that  she  had 
committed  the  murder  herself  with- 
out any  assistance ; and  that  the  act 
had  been  prompted  by  revenge  against 
her  husband  for  having  affronted  her 
in  the  presence  of  others. 

How  this  e.xtraordinary  and  wretched 
woman  died,  the  recoFds  do  not  in- 
form us ; but  during  the  course  of 
the  proceeding!;,  she  frequently  boast- 
ed of  her  invincible  character  ; and 
indeed,  except  the  fear  that  caused 
her  to  send  for  the  old  woman  to 
sleep  with  her,  and  which  on  some 
following  nights  prevailed  so  far,  as 
to  make  her  request  her  maids  not 
only  to  bring  their  bed  into  her  cham- 
ber, but  to  watch  hy  her  whilst  she 
slept,  she  seems  scarcely  o have  ex- 
hibited any  characteristic  of  humanity. 
She  deliberately  murdered  and  dis- 
membered her  husband  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
who  might  or  might  not  bo  asleep — ono 
of  them,  as  it  was  proved,  was  awake  ; 
.she  drank  coffee  with  half  a dozen 
people,  her  maids,  Shultz,  Griincr 
the  schoolmaster.  See.  seated  on  the 
hed  where  lay  her  victim,  covered 
by  the  bed-clothes.  She  conversed 
cheerfully  on  the  journey  to  Lubeck, 
in  spite  of  her  fearful  travelling  com- 
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panion,  and  ate  heartily  where  they 
stopped  to  bait,  of  provisions  which  had 
hern  placed  in  the  carriage  under  the 
mysterious  package ! 

How  her  physical  strength  suf- 
ficed to  make  such  arrangements  and 
contrivances  for  concealment,  in  the 
course  of  the  fatal  morning  after  the 
murder,  without  any  assistance,  was 
so  great  a matter  of  wonder  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  protracted  trial.  The  authorities 
could  not  for  a long  time  be  con- 
vinced that  she  had  neither  aiders  nor 
abettors. 

But  to  return  to  the  poisoners  of 
the  present  century. 

Madame  Ursinus  was  a woman  of 
rank,  the  widow  of  a man  who  held 
a distinguished  office  under  govern- 
ment ; and  who  from  her  own  per- 
sonal endowments,  as  well  as  her  for- 
tune and  condition,  lived  beloved,  ad- 
mired, and  respected,  in  the  first 
circles  of  Berlin.  Her  manners  were 
peculiarly  fascinating  and  endearing, 
her  reputation  was  unblemished,  and 
her  universal  charity  and  benevolence 
caused  her  to  be  as  much  beloved  by 
the  poor,  ns  she  was  respected  by  the 
rich. 

Her  husband,  the  privy  councillor 
Ursinus,  had  died  in  the  year  1800, 
and  the  usual  period  of  mourning 
and  retirement  having  expired,  the 
lady  had  opened  her  doors  again  to 
her  friends,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  a great  deal  of  company.  On 
the  5lh  of  March,  1803,  there  was 
an  assembly  at  her  house,  and  she  was 
sitting  at  the  whist  table,  when  one 
of  her  footmen  entered  with  evident 
signs  of  terror  in  his  countenance, 
saying  that  several  officers  of  police 
were  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  desired 
to  s])eak  with  her.  Madame  Ursi- 
nus rose  from  her  seat  without  be- 
traying the  smallest  .agitation,  grace- 
fully apologized  to  her  friends  for 
the  interruption,  and  quitted  the  room 
with  the  remark  that  it  must  be  some 
mistake,  and  she  would  just  speak  to 
the  officers  and  return  immediately. 

But  she  came  not — the  brilliant 
company  sat  still  with  their  cards  in 
their  hands — several  minutes  elapsed — 
a quarter  of  an  hour — still  no  Ma- 
dame Ursinus.  They  looked  at  each 
other — whatcouhl  itmean?  Presently, 
a liveried  servant  with  his  face  p.ale  as 
ashes,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  a 


whisper  ran  around  the  room,  that 
Madame  Ursinus  had  been  arrested, 
for  administering  poison  to  one  of 
her  servants,  and  had  been  carried 
to  prison.  If  a volcano  had  sud- 
denly arisen  and  spouted  flames  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  it  could  not  have 
created  greater  amazement.  The  ex- 
citement was  indescribable. 

The  earliest  particulars  that  reached 
the  public  were  as  follows; — 

One  of  her  servants,  called  Ben- 
jamin Klein,  who  apparently  acted  as 
butler,  had  complained  some  time  in 
the  month  of  February,  of  being  un- 
well ; and  Madame  Ursinus  had  re- 
commended him  to  take  some  broth, 
which  she  herself  administered.  In- 
stead of  being  the  better  for  it,  he 
found  himself  worse  ; and  on  the^ 
28th,  she  gave  him  some  raisins, 
which  were  to  act  as  an  emetic,  lie 
became,  in  fact,  very  sick  ; and  suf- 
fered such  extreme  pain,  that  he  s.aid 
he  thought  he  must  vomit  more  before 
he  should  be  relieved.  She  then  gave 
him  some  rice  milk,  and  finally,  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  some  plums ; but 
these  last,  instead  of  eating,  he  car- 
ried to  an  apothecary,  who  found 
them  stuffed  with  arsenic.  The  man 
grew  worse  and  worse  ; and  the  phy- 
sicians declared  his  sufferings  were 
the  effect  of  poison ; upon  this  Ma- 
dame Ursinus  was  arrested. 

These  rumours  were  soon  followed 
by  others.  It  was  remembered  that 
a certain  Dutch  officer,  named  Ila- 
gay,  to  whom  Madame  Ursinus  had 
been  much  attached,  had  died  of  a 
strange  and  lingering  disease  ; that 
the  privy  councillor,  her  husband,  had 
been  seized  with  a violent  vomiting 
in  the  night,  during  which  time  no 
one  had  attended  him  but  her.self ; and 
that  he  had  died  on  the  following 
morning,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
his  medical  attendants ; and  thirdly, 
that  a maiden  aunt  of  the  l.ady’s  had 
died  in  a somewhat  like  manner,  in 
the  year  1801.  It  was  asserted,  that 
she  had  poisoned  them  all ; and  the 
bodies  of  the  two  latter  were  disin- 
terred and  examined.  VV'ith  respect 
to  the  husband,  nothing  could  be 
made  out ; but  the  presumption  that 
she  had  poisoned  the  aunt  was  very 
strong,  both  from  the  state  of  the 
intestines,  .and  the  clearly  established 
fact  that  she  had  arsenic  in  her  pos- 
session whilst  she  was  with  the  de- 
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ccasrd  in  her  last  illness.  As  for 
RsgaT>  the  doctors  who  had  attended 
him  said  that  be  hod  died  of  con- 
sumption. Certain  it  was,  however, 
th.-it  for  jrears  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  a provision  of  poison 
«><uut  with  her.  She  declared  on  her 
trial,  that  she  kept  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying  her  own  life  ; and 
that  she  had  poisoned  Klein  in  order 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effects  of  arsenic,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  requisite  dose ; but  nobody 
had  ever  seen  any  symptoms  of  her 
entertaining  such  a design. 

The  servant  Klein  did  not  die,  but 
after  much  suffering  recovered,  and 
lived  for  twenty-eight  years  on  a pen- 
sion assigned  to  him  out  of  the  pro- 
perty of  his  mistress.  In  reference 
to  this,  people  used  to  point  him  out 
to  strangers  as  “ the  man  who  lived 
by  ()oison.”  Neither,  however  much 
appearances  were  against  her,  could 
Madame  Ursinus  be  convicted  of  the 
two  6rst  crimes  Ifud  to  her  charge  ; 
but  she  was  found  guilty  of  poisoning 
her  aunt,  and  for  that  and  the  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Klein,  she  was 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
She  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
GlaU,  where  she  was  allowed  a well- 
furnished  room,  with  a great  many 
conreniences,  and  a female  compa- 
nion to  cheer  her  solitude.  She  was 
also  visited  by  a vast  number  of 
strangers,  whom  she  very  willingly 
received ; and  if  they  were  infiu- 
ential  persons  she  never  failed  to  so- 
licit their  interference  in  her  favour, 
hhe  wore  satins  and  fine  linen ; and 
seems,  in  consideration  of  her  rank 
and  connexions,  to  have  been  treated 
with  a degree  of  indulgence  she  little 
deserved.  She  lived  in  this  confine- 
ment for  thirty  years ; and  then,  be- 
ing seventy  years  of  age,  she  received 
some  fnrthermitigation  of  her  penalty ; 
being  permitted  to  live  freely  within 
certain  precincts  of  the  city.  Here 
she  received  company,  and  was  visited, 
not  only  by  foreigners,  but  by  her 
own  country  people  ; and  it  is  related 
that  a lady,  at  one  of  her  evening 
parties,  having  evinced  some  unea- 
siness at  seeing  grains  of  a white  sub- 
stance sprinkled  over  a salad  she  was 
about  to  eat,  Madame  Ursinus  said 
sarcastically,  “ Don’t  be  afraid ; it’s 
not  arsenic." 

Indeed,  on  the  very  day  she  was 


set  free,  she  invited  a party  to  take 
coffee  with  her  ; and  the  next  morn- 
ing it  was  currently  reported  that 
every  one  of  the  company  had  been 
poisoned.  Very  ill  they  were  ; but 
the  cause  of  their  indisposition  proveil 
to  be  the  waggery  of  some  thought- 
less person,  who  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  a fright,  had  contrived 
to  mix  some  drugs  with  the  coffee. 

Madame  Ursinus  lived  to  a great 
age,  and  at  length  died  in  the  year 
1S-3G,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Five 
carriages,  full  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance followed  the  hearse  that  boro  her 
to  her  last  home ; the  churchyard  could 
not  contain  the  crowds  that  assembled 
to  witness  the  interment  ; twelve  poor 
orphans  sang  hymns  of  gratitude  over 
her  grave  ; and  friendly  hands  strewed 
the  earth  that  covered  her  with  flow- 
ers. Yet,  Madame  Ursinus  died  with- 
out having  ever  confessed  her  crimes, 
nor,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  ap- 
pearances, ever  reiiented  of  them  ; 
neither  was  the  motive  for  their  com- 
mission ever  clearly  made  out. 

The  story  we  next  turn  to  relates  to 
a person  in  a different  rank  of  life. 

In  the  year  1809,  there  resided  in  a 
part  of  Prussia,  called  the  Oberland, 
a respectable  middle-aged  female,  who 
supported  herself  by  knitting.  She 
was  a widow,  who  had  evidently  seen 
and  suffered  much.  Her  deportment 
was  particularly  quiet,  and  her  man- 
ner pleasing  and  friendly.  The  fear 
of  God  and  the  love  of  her  neighbour 
appeared  to  be  the  ruling  principles  of 
her  life  ; and  she  was  looked  upon  as 
a worthy,  excellent  person  ; who,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  her  industry,  fouml 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  herself  above 
want.  She  went  by  the  name  of  Nan- 
nette  Schbnleben.  She  was  a native 
of  Nuremburg,  and  her  maiden  name 
was  Steinacker.  After  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a varied  life,  she  had  settled 
down  to  this  obscure  and  humble  mode 
of  existence  ; but  it  was  understood, 
that  if  an  opportunity  offered  of  im- 
proving her  condition,  she  would  be 
glad  to  avail  herself  of  it.  Her  excel- 
lent reputation  soon  procured  her 
such  a situation  as  she  desired. 

In  the  mouth  of  March,  1808,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Glaser,  who  re- 
sided at  Kasendorf,  engaged  her  in  the 
capacity  of  housekeeper,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  own  sou,  who  hud 
some  small  dealings  with  her,  and  had 
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formed  a verj  favourable  opinion  of 
her  character.  Her  conduct  soon 
procured  her  not  only  the  approba- 
tion but  the  confidence  of  her  master ; 
and  the  use  she  made  of  her  influence 
was  one  that  obtained  her  universal 
commendation.  Glaser,  a man  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  had  for  several  years 
been  living  apart  from  his  wife.  It 
w iis  said  that  there  was  no  fault  on  the 
)>art  of  the  lady  to  justify  this  separa- 
tion ; and  in  spite  of  the  injury  it  was 
likely  to  do  herself,  Nannette  under- 
took to  bring  about  a reconciliation. 
She  wrote  letters  to  the  wife  ; she  en- 
gaged the  friends  on  both  sides  to  aid 
her  in  this  pious  work  ; and  even, 
though  a Protestant  herself,  sent  mo- 
ney to  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  with 
a request  that  he  would  say  a mass  for 
/ the  success  of  her  enterprise. 

It  did  succeed;  Frau  Glaser  allowed 
herself  to  be  persuaded — the  husband 
declared  himself  prepared  to  receive 
her  with  open  arms  ; and  the  lady, 
who  was  at  a distance,  started  for 
Kasendorf ; but,  as  it  appears,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  strange  presenti- 
ments. In  a letter  afterwards  pro- 
duced, which  she  wrote  to  her  rela- 
tions at  the  time,  she  said,  “ I cannot 
describe  what  1 feel ; there  is  a strug- 
gle within  my  heart  that  I am  unable 
to  account  for  ! can  it  be  a forewarn- 
ing of  evil  ?” 

The  husband  went  some  distance  on 
the  road  to  meet  the  wife  ; and  Nan- 
nette  prepared  a fete  for  their  recep- 
tion, which  was  not  very  consistent 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  whole  villjigc  assembled  to  wel- 
come them  ; the  house  was  decorated 
with  garlands;  the  bed  of  this  second 
bridal  was  strewn  with  flowers,  and 
the  following  couplet  was  appended  to 
the  hangings : — 

“ The  widow**  lisnd 
n*i  wove  the  band.** 

These  ill-judged  and  indelicate  .ar- 
rangements appear  to  have  excited  no 
displeasure  amongst  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Glaser  seemed  disposed  to  treat  his 
wife  with  great  kindness,  and  the  lady 
was  becoming  quite  reconciled  to  the 
re-union,  when,  unfortun.ately,  she  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  2tith  of  Au- 
gust ; exactly  four  weeks  after  her 
arrival  at  Kasendorf. 

Shortly  after  this  unfortunate  event. 


Nannette  transferred  herself  to  the 
service  of  a gentleman  called  Groh- 

mann,  who  resided  at  Sanspareil 

Glaser  gave  her  the  best  of  characters. 
Grohmann  was  a fine  young  man,  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  ; but  he 
suffered  from  frequent  fits  of  gout  ; 
and  the  devotion  with  which  Nannette 
nursed  him  on  these  occasions,  was 
truly  admirable. 

In  spite  of  her  tender  care,  however, 
the  youngraan  thought  he  would  rather 
be  nursed  by  a wife,  and  he  accordingly 
made  advances  to  a lady  who  accepted 
his  proposals  ; and  every  thing  being 
arranged,  the  marriage  was  about  to* 
be  solemnised,  when  Grohmann  was^ 
taken  suddenly  ill.  Nannette  never 
quitted  his  bed  side  during  the  pro- 
gress of  his  sufferings,  which  were 
fearful ; but  he  died,  and  she  was  in- 
consolable. Her  tears  and  cries  rent 
the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  She  w,-ts, 
however,  under  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing another  situation  ; and  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  conducted  her- 
self in  the  two  former  places,  recom- 
mended her  so  strongly,  that  a lady  of 
the  name  of  Gebhard,  who  was  about 
to  be  confined,  thought  herself  parti- 
cularly fortunate  in  obtaining  her  ser- 
vices. Accordingly,  Nannette  attended 
her  during  her  indisposition,  and  the 
child  was  happily  born  ; but  on  the 
third  day  things  took  an  ill  turn  ; the 
lady  was  seized  with  vomitings,  and, 
after  enduring  much  pain,  she  died. 
The  infant  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Nannette,  who  nursed  it  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  Some  people 
were  certainly  silly  enough  to  advise  , 
Mr.  Gebhard  not  to  keep  in  his  ser-  ' 
vice  so  unlucky  a person.  Doubtless, 
she  w.as  an  excellent  woman,  a clever 
servant ; but  misfortune  seemed  to 
follow  her  footsteps.  Mr.  Gebhard, 
however,  had  no  belief  in  such  fatali- 
ties, and,  for  several  months,  she  re- 
mained in  this  house,  at  the  head  of 
his  est.ablishment ; and  although  cer- 
tainly, there  tecre  very  frequent  indis- 
positions  amongst  the  servants,  and 
even  amongst  tlie  visiters  who  fre- 
quented the  house,  no  suspicions  were 
awakened  ; .and  N.amictte  remained 
high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
her  employer;  till  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 180!),  a large  party  having 
assembled  at  Mr.  Gebhard's,  to  pl.iy 
at  bowls,  the  whole  company  were 
taken  ill,  after  drinking  some  beer 
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which  Nannette  had  brought  from  the 
cellar. 

Strange  thoughts  now  seemed  to 
have  found  their  way  into  the  minds  of 
the  sufferers.  Nobody,  however,  ven- 
tured to  denounce  Nannette;  they  only 
urged  Mr.  Gcbhard  to  part  with  her, 
she  was  so  unlucky  1 To  oblige  them, 
he  consented  to  do  so  ; but  he  gave 
her  excellent  testimonials,  and  behaved 
to  her  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

N.\nnette  did  not  conceal  th.at  she 
was  very  much  pained  by  this  dismis- 
sal, and  expressed  extreme  grief  at 
leaving  her  beloved  little  charge  ; but 
she  showed  no  temper.  She  was  di- 
ligent, active,  and  obliging  to  the  last 
moment — nay,  even  sportive  ; for  it 
heingremarked  that  she  took  the  trou- 
ble of  filling  the  salt-cellars  with  her 
own  hands  just  before  she  departed, 
she  said  she  did  it  “ to  bring  luck  to 
those  she  left  behind.”  So  kind  was 
her  master,  that  when  the  coach 
which  was  to  carry  her  away  came 
to  the  door,  ho  invited  her  to  take  a 
cup  of  chocolate  with  him  before  she 
went.  She  took  a tender  leave  of  the 
child,  and  gave  it  some  milk  and  biscuit, 
lamenting  how  much  he  would  miss  his 
hind  nurse.  This  done,  she  bade  adieu 
to  her  fellow-servants,  and  drove  away. 

She  had  not,  however,  been  gone  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  whole 
family,  at  least  the  child,  and  several 
persons  who  had  partaken  of  the 
chocolate,  were  seized  with  violent 
pains  and  vomitings  ; whereupon  the 
servants  declared  their  suspicions  of 
Nannette.  Many  circumstances  were 
recalled  that  rendered  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  doubt  her  guilt ; but  so  much 
difficulty  had  Gebhard  in  altering  his 
opinion  of  her,  that  though  on  exami- 
nation a quantity  of  arsenic  was  found 
in  the  salt  barrel,  he  allowed  a month 
to  pass  before  he  took  any  measures 
for  her  apprehension. 

In  the  mean  time,  quite  at  her  ease, 
and  with  a degree  of  confidence  that 
long  impunity  can  alone  account  for, 
Nannette  Schonleben  pursued  her  jour- 
oey.  On  the  road  she  wrote  a letter 
to  Mr.  Gebhard,  expressing  her  con- 
viction that  the  infant  would  be  so  un- 
happy  without  her  that  he  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  recalling  her  ; 
Md  she  remained  for  some  d.ays  with- 
in such  a distance  as  would  have  ren- 
dered her  return  easy.  However,  no 
summons  reaching  her,  it  became  ne- 


cessary to  look  for  a residence  else- 
where j but  she  now  found  that  where- 
ever  she  was  known,  people  objected 
to  receive  her  under  their  roof. 

At  length,  being  driven  from  house 
to  house,  she  resolved  to  seek  re- 
fuge with  her  own  daughter,  who 
was  married,  and  inhabited  a small 
house  in  Tr.mconia.  When  she 
re.ached  the  S]>ot  she  found  her  son-in- 
law  gaily  dres.sed,  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  his  friends ; but,  alas  1 there 
was  no  part  in  their  rejoicings  for  her. 
Her  d.iughter  was  in  jail,  and  the  hus- 
band, wbo  had  divorced  her,  was 
about  to  marry  again. 

It  was  not  till  October,  1809,  tliat 
Mr.  Gebhard  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  Nannette  apprehended.  It  was 
then  found  th.at  she  wtis  the  widow 
of  a notary,  whose  name  Wiis  Zwan- 
ziger,  hut  that  she  had  very  good 
reiisons  for  dro[>ping  this  appella- 
tion and  assuming  another.  She,  of 
course,  professed  to  be  the  mo.st  inno- 
cent creature  in  the  world  ; but  the 
bodies  of  the  persons  she  had  mur- 
dered were  disinterred,  and  presented 
ample  evidence  of  her  guilt.  Innu- 
merable circumstances  were  also  re- 
called, showing  that  she  had  repeat- 
edly administered  poison  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  to  the  servants  and  vi- 
siters of  her  previous  employers. 

Her  trial  commenced  on  the  Hilli 
April,  1810.  She  at  first  denied  every- 
thing ; but  when  she  learned  that 
poison  h.ad  been  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  her  victims,  she  confessed  to  having 
twice  admini-stered  arsenic  to  the  de- 
ceased Trau  Gla-ser.  .She  had  no 
sooner  made  this  avowal  th.an  she 
dropped  to  the  earth  as  if  she  were  shot ; 
and  fell  into  such  violent  convulsions 
that  they  were  obliged  to  remove  her 
from  the  court. 

In  the  interv.al  that  elajised  between 
her  trial  and  execution,  she  wrote  .a 
sketch  of  her  own  biography,  from 
which  we  learn  that  she  was  at  this 
period  about  fifty  years  of  age.  She 
declared  that  she  hail  been  handsome 
in  her  youth,  but  no  remains  of  beauty 
could  be  traced  in  her  meagre,  cada- 
verous features,  the  expression  of 
which,  in  spite  of  the  constrained 
smilethat  sat  ever  upon  her  lips, appears 
to  h.ave  been  odious  and  repelling,  a 
circumstance  which  renders  her  suc- 
cessful deceptions  the  more  extra- 
ordinary. 
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She  was  born  at  Nurenibiirch 
where  her  father  kept  an  inn,  with  the 
inauspicious  sign  of  the  Black  Cross, 
Her  parents  died  when  she  was  very 
young,  and  she  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried. Her  early  life  had  been  busy 
and  cheerful.  Zwanziger  seems  to  have 
been  both  a poor  and  an  austere  man. 
It  was,  as  she  said,  “still  im  hause 
no  stir,  no  bustle ; and  “ she  feared 
her  husband  ns  the  child  fears  the 
rod.”  In  order  to  dissipate  her  me- 
lancholy, she  had  recourse  to  books. 
“ My  first  book,"  she  writes,  “ was 
‘ The  Sorrows  of  Werter.'  The  im- 
pression it  made  on  me  was  so  great 
that  fur  some  time  I could  do  nothing 
hut  weep.  Had  1 had  a pistol  I should 
eertmnly  have  shot  myself.  ■!  next 
read  ‘ Pamela,’  and  ‘ Emilia  Calotte.’  ” 
The  fruits  of  these  studies  seems  to 
have  been  a diseased  sentimentality 
that  soon  extinguished  any  germs  of 
real  feeling  that  nature  had  implanted 
in  Jier  ; together  with  a great  desire 
to  render  herself  an  object  of  interest, 
and  to  rise  out  of  the  humble  situa- 
tion in  which  fortune  had  placed  her. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  inherited 
some  property  that  her  parents  had  be- 
queathed her.  On  this  accession  of 
wealth,  her  husband  seems  for  a time 
to  have  llung  aside  his  moroseness.  At 
all  events  he  helped  her  to  spend  the 
money  in  balls  and  carousals ; and 
when  they  came  to  the  end  of  it,  their 
former  mode  of  life  was  resumed.  He 
lived  in  the  wine  houses,  and  she  alone ; 
but  as  he  constantly  pressed  her  for 
supplies,  which  she  had  not  the  means 
of  furnishing,  she  seems  to  have  found 
a mode  of  raising  funds,  os  discredit- 
able to  herself  as  dishonourable  to  him. 

Fortune,  however,  once  more  smiled 
upon  this  well-matched  pair.  Zwan- 
ziger  obtained  a prize  in  the  lottery  ; 
and  again  the  hou.se  resounded  with 
the  song  and  the  dance.  When  this 
supply  was  c.xhausted,  the  lady  eloped 
with  an  officer,  but  returned  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  husband.  He,  however, 
applied  for  a divorce,  and  obtained  it, 
but  it  was  no  sooner  published,  than 
they  were  re-married;  and  she  declared 
that  after  this  they  had  lived  very 
happily  together,  “she  having  re- 
marked that  Zwanziger  had  noble 
sentiments  and  an  atfectionate  heartl” 
The  notary  died  suddenly  in  17S6, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  she 
did  not  help  him  out  of  the  world  be- 
fore his  time.  From  that  period  her 


fortune  gradually  declined,  till  she  be- 
came a servant.  She  lived  with  a 
variety  of  people  in  different  capacities, 
and  amongst  the  rest  as  nursery-maid 
in  some  English  families  ! 

At  this  degradation  her  pride  seems 
to  have  been  dreadfully  wounded.  She 
“ laughed  and  cried  in  one  bre.ath  ; 
and  when  her  employers  issued  their 
orders,  shu  smiled  and  left  their  pro. 
senco  respectfully,  but  made  a point  of 
neglecting  their  commands.”  Na- 
turally, she  had  soon  no  commands 
to  obey. 

She  had  next  recourse  to  one  of  her 
former  lovers.  Ho  received  her  for  a 
time  ; but  as  he  soon  l>ecame  cold  and 
neglectful,  she  resolved  to  o|)cn  a vein 
in  her  arm  and  die.  In  this  project, 
however,  she  failed,  at  least  ss  far  as 
regards  the  dying.  She  only  lost  a 
cupfull  of  blood  ; and  the  unfeeling 
man,  instead  of  exhibiting  any  alarm, 
“ turned  away  and  laughed  when  she 
showed  it  him.” 

Determined  to  convince  him  of  her 
sincerity,  she  next  proceeded  to  the 
river  to  drown  herself.  “ Sho  took 
her  maid  servant  with  her,  and  a vo- 
lume of  poems,  which  she  read  by  the 
way.  When  she  arrived  at  the  fatal 
line — 

'*  My  life's  *o  that  I must  end  it  I" 

she  precipitated  herself  into  the  water. 
Two  fishermen,  however,  who  h.ap- 
pened  to  be  at  hand,  dragged  her  out 
again,  and  she  received  no  damage  but 
the  wetting  of  her  clothes.  As  soon 
as  they  were  sufficiently  dry,  she  sent 
them  by  the  maid  to  her  hard-hearted 
lover,  as  a convineing  proof  of  her  in- 
exorable determination  to  quite  world 
in  which  she  was  so  little  appreciated. 
He  returned  them  by  the  bearer  with 
a small  sum  of  money,  and  a strong 
recommendation  to  quit  the  place  with- 
out delay ; and  that  the  farther  she 
went  the  better  he  should  be  pleased.” 

To  the  want  of  compassion  exhibited 
by  this  person  she  principally  attribu- 
ted her  embittered  and  revengeful 
spirit.  In  short,  it  would  seem  as  if 
a devil  had  entered  into  her  1 “ When 
I opened  the  vein  in  my  arm,”  she 
writes,  “ he  laughed.  And  when  I 
reminded  him  that  I was  not  the  first 
woman  that  had  killed  herself  on  his 
account,  he  laughed  too!  Henceforth, 
whenever  I did  any  body  a mischief, 

I said  to  myself,  no  body  shews  me 
mercy,  and  I will  show  none  to  others.” 
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After  this  .she  entered  into  various 
services  at  Vienna  and  otlier  places. 
Her  last  .situation  was  in  the  family  of 

a Mr.  Von  S ; hut  as  the  work 

vtas  fatimiing  and  the  wage.s  low,  she 
resolved  to  quit  it,  “ hut  her  guardian 
angel  nlii.spered  to  her  not  to  go  with- 
out maul  ing  herself  some  conipeuaa- 
tion.  On  tile  same  ilav,  as  oue  of  the 
children  was  playing  with  his  mother’s 
jewels,  he  offered  her  a ring.  It 
,eenied  as  if  a voice  within  her  bade 
her  accept  it.”  She  took  the  hint  and 
iepirted.  But  this  treacherous  spirit 
basing  also  prompted  her  to  possess 
tereelf  of  the  contents  of  an  e.scrutoire, 
(he  was  adverti.sed,  by  name,  in  the 
I'ublic  journals  ; and  her  son-in-law 
I.sjqiening  to  see  the  paragraph,  turned 
her  out  of  doors.  Upon  this  .she  wrote 
to  reproach  Mr.  Von  S.  for  his  want 
of  delicacy  in  thus  exposing  her  ; and 
fnen  changing  hernametoSchonleben, 
the  established  herself  in  a small  town 
islled  Neumarkt,  as  an  instructor  of 
yiinng  females,  in  needle-work,  &c. 
For  some  time  she  conducted  herself 
, rudently,  and  might  have  prospered 
h»d  she  not  admitted  the  visits  of  an 
antiquated  military  dehauehee,  whom 
-he  hoped  to  inveigle  into  marriage, 
ind  thus  “ to  recover  her  position  in 
life,  and  to  hear  herself  called  ‘Your 
Excellency,’  before  she  died !” 

Her  project  failed  ; and  having  lost 
both  her  lover  and  her  newly  acquired 
reputation,  she  was  obligrcd  again  to 
set  out  upon  her  travels.  Then  it  was 
she  settled  in  the  Obcrland,  where 
we  first  introduced  her  ; and  hy  her 
quiet  demeanour,  piety,  and  humility, 
contrived  to  establish  herself  oncemore 
m the  good  opinion  of  her  neigh- 
Irours.  But  whilst  her  outward  hear- 
ing was  that  of  a saint,  her  heart  was 
tuU  of  hatred  and  revenge ; and  she 
longed  to  retaliate  upon  mankind  the 
misery  she  fancied  they  had  inflicted 
upon  her. 

She  seems  to  have  had  two  pro- 
.-'cts — vengeance  and  her  own  reinte- 
-Tition.  For  twenty  years  she  had 
tieen  driven  about  the  world,  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  insults  and  indignities, 
•■'he  was  now  fifty  years  of  age  ; but 
'he  did  not  despair  of  repairing  her 
fortunes  by  marriage.  The  servile 
condition  was  hateful  to  her.  To  be 
OHM  more  a hady,  and  command  others 
»s  she  had  been  commanded,  was  her 
hope  and  her  object.  But  how  diffi- 
cult an  enterprise  1 What  road  was 
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open  to  her  ? She  wanted  power — 
and  .after  seeking  in  all  directions  for 
the  weapon  that  was  to  acquire  it,  she 
fixed  upon  poison  as  the  means  of  her 
worldly  advancement  and  the  instru- 
ment of  her  hoarded  vengeance. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  she 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween Glaser  and  his  wife.  The  vic- 
tim’s path  was  strown  with  flowers — 
garlands  wreathed  the  bed  of  this' 
second  bridal,  and  pmans  welcomed 
her  to  her  hu.sband’s  home  ; but  the 
mortal  poison  was  already  in  her  cup. 

By  her  as.siduou.«  .attention  during 
his  fits  of  sickness,  she  hoped  to  win 
the  heart  of  her  next  master,  Groh- 
man  ; hut  when  she  found  he  was  about 
to  marry  another,  slie  compensated 
herself  for  her  disappointment  by  the 
gratification  of  her  revenge. 

With  the  same  ohject  she  poisoned 
Gebhard’s  wife  ; she  gave  arsenic  to 
the  child  when  she  quitted  him,  in  the 
hope  that  his  consequent  uneasiness 
and  cries  would  occasion  her  recall  ; 
and  for  the  innumerable  other  persons 
to  whom  she  administered  smaller 
doses,  slight  offences,  .and  her  immiti- 
gable hatred  to  mankind,  were  the  im- 
pelling motives. 

By  her  own  confession,  it  is  evident 
that  she  revelled  in  the  sense  of  power 
she  enjoyed  from  the  possession  of  this 
secret  and  murderous  weapon.  From 
the  gratification  it  afforded  her,  she 
grew  actually  to  love  it  for  its  own 
sake.  When,  in  prison,  a parcel  of 
arsenic  was  placed  before  her,  her  eyes 
glistened  with  the  passionate  desire  to 
possess  it  ; and  when  she  was  al)ont  to 
be  executed,  she  avowed  that  her  death 
would  be  a happy  event  for  mankind, 
as  sho  was  sure  slie  never  could  have 
renounced  the  pleasure  of  using  it. 

She  took  a great  liking  to  the  advo- 
cate that  defended  her  ; and  exhibited 
her  regard  by  requesting  that,  if  it 
were  permitted,  she  might  be  allowed 
to  visit  him  from  the  other  world,  in 
order  to  give  him  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  a future  life. 

She  died  without  repentance;  and 
took  leave  of  the  sheriff  and  execu- 
tioner on  the  scaffold  with  as  courteous 
a bow  as  if  she  were  retiring  from 
a morning  visit. 

We  shall  close  our  accounts  of  these 
female  enormities  with  the  case  of 
Gesche  Morgaretta  Gottfried,  which 
we  must,  however,  reserve  for  our 
next  number. 
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AMONGtf  the  many  indications  observable  of  a tendency  towards  right  thinking 
in  our  own  beloved  portion  of  the  empire,  the  writings  of  some  of  our  local 
cotemporaries  might  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a people,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  entertain  feelings  of  interest  and  pride  in  the  illustrious  men  of  our  own 
country,  who,  by  their  virtues  or  woll-direeted  talents,  have  contributed  to 
our  stock  of  happiness,  and  made  the  name  of  Irishman  deservedly  respected  : 
and,  could  we  be  satisfied  that  such  is  the  fact,  we  might  well  rejoice  at  an  evi- 
dence so  incontrovertible  of  our  advance  in  the  social  state,  and  indulge  the  best 
founded  hopes  of  an  ultimatn  national  grcatnes.s.  Towards  such  a desirable 
result  we  have  ourselves  endeavoured  to  contribute — with  pure  intentions 
certainly,  though,  wo  fear,  not  always  well  or  wisely  ; for  we  .acknowledge  with 
regget,  that,  in  common  with  our  literary  cotemporaries,  the  human  idols  we 
have  set  up  for  popular  worship,  have  not  always  been  of  that  class  deserving 
such  reverence,  while  some  eminently  entitled  to  it  have  been  allowed 
to  rest  in  darkness.  And  as,  working  with  various  hands,  we  are  neces- 
sarily, to  a great  extent,  as  well  the  reflectors  as  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
we  fear  that  this  acknowledgment  may  bo  taken  as  a proof  that,  as 
yet,  the  country  has  made  but  small  progress  towards  that  mental  charac- 
ter which  is  indicative  of  high  civilixation.  It  is  the  same  with  nations 
as  with  individuals — we  can  judge  of  them  unerringly  by  the  comp.auy  which 
they  keep:  and  that  country  which  takes  to  its  affections  those  only  who 
minister  to  its  faults,  its  prejudices,  or  its  worldly  selfish  interests,  has  no  more 
claim  to  the  reputation  of  true  greatness,  than  the  man  who  makes  knaves  and 
sycophants  his  familiar  .issociates.  As  old  dil.sop  has  told  us,  the  jewel  on  the 
dunghill  was  worthless  to  the  cock,  in  comparison  with  the  grain  of  barley 
which  contributed  to  his  bodily  comfort  ; and  the  noblest  works  of  human 
genius,  the  noblest  qualities  of  human  virtue,  will  bo  little  esteemed  by  a semi- 
civilized  people,  in  comparison  with  those  coarser  mental  qualities  on  which 
they  are  predisposed  to  feed  and  content  to  wither.  Can  we,  then,  honestly  say, 
tnat  amongst  us,  as  yet,  the  men  who  have  been  most  applauded,  and  held  up  to 
popular  admiration,  have  been  chiefly  of  those  distingui.shed  for  the  former  quali- 
ties or  for  the  latter  ; the  men  deserving  of  a nation’s  regard,  for  thceniiurlng  hap- 
piness they  have  contrihuted  to  confer  upon  it,  or  the  men  who,  by  their  craft  and 
dishonesty,  their  reckless  animal  courage,  or  their  misapplied  talents  iu  the  fur- 
therance of  factious  objects,  have  contributed  to  retard  and  too  often  obstruct  its 
progress.  Alas  ! we  fear  not.  Nor  h.TVe  we,  perhaps,  in  a country  so  unhap- 
pily circumstanced — from  many  concurring  causes  unnecessary  to  be  stated  here 
— a right  to  expect  that  for  a time  it  can  he  otherwise.  Yet  we  have  no  reason 
to  despair,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  complain  overmuch.  A bright  and  glorious 
light  is  obviously  illuminating  our  long  darkened-borizon,  and  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  refulgent.  It  is  the  conquering  light  of  education  5 and  it  is 
our  duty  as  well  as  our  interest  to  do  our  utmost  in  the  right  direction  of  its 
beams,  so  that  they  may  penetrate  the  most  darkened  and  unwholesome  recesses 
of  the  national  mind,  and  wo  call  upon  our  literary  cotemporaries  to  aid  us, 
not  coldly,  but  ardently  and  wisely,  in  this  good  work.  And  iu  the  holding  up 
to  our  countrymen,  as  objects  to  be  honoured  or  imitated,  the  illustrious  men 
of  Ireland,  either  of  the  present  or  jiast  times,  let  them  in  future  be  less  of 
the  fighting  or  of  the  talking  classes,  for  wo  h.ave  h.ad  enough  of  them,  and 
they  have  but  rarely  deserved  such  glorification.  Let  our  worthies  bo 
chiefly  of  the  peaceful  and  intellectual  kind,  who  have  laboured  for  good  for 
its  own  sake,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences.  Let  them 
be  of  the  pastors  who  have  most  worthily  fulfilled  thefr  duties  to  their 
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Divine  Master,  by  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  peace,  and  charity,  and 
brotherly  love — of  the  physicians  who  have  most  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  god-like  calling,  and  we  have  had  many  such,  by  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering,  and  whose  benevolence  has  been  equal  to  their  skill — of  the 
lawyers  whose  eloquence  and  intellectual  attainments  have  been  devoted  not  to 
elfish  aggrandizement  and  the  purposes  of  faction,  but  to  the  furtherance  of 
order,  truth,  and  justice.  Let  them  be  of  the  politicians  who,  whatever  m.ay 
have  been  their  errors,  have  laboured  solely  for  their  country's  good — of  the 
men  of  learning  and  research,  who  have  given  us  pictures  of  the  past,  not  dis- 
torted to  mislead  us,  but,  by  their  truth,  to  enlighten  and  guide  us  for  the 
future.  Let  them  be  of  the  [>oets  and  men  of  literature,  who  have  best  sounded 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart  to  show  us  how  much  there  is  in  it  not  earthy, 
but  derived  from  heaven.  Let  them,  again,  be  of  the  men  of  science,  who,  by 
their  labours,  have  made  us  more  deeply  aj)preciate  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer,  by  making  us  more  acquainted  with  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  his  wondrous  works.  And  of  the  men  of  art.s — the  painters  and 
sculptors,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  their  fine  sensibilities,  backed  by  a laborious 
intellectual  toil,  have  given  us  a deeper  insight  into  the  mysterious  principles  of 
beauty  which  reigns  throughout  those  works — the  architect,  who  has  best 
Uugbt  us  howr  to  construct  works  conducive  to  our  national  glory,  and  according 
with  the  spirit  of  that  mysterious  beauty  which  reigns  in  the  works  of  God, 
sad  to  erect  fit  temples  to  His  honor,  and  for  His  ])raise.  And,  lastly,  of  the  mu- 
sicians, who,  gifted  with  the  same  fine  sensibilities,  and  employing  the  sc-lTie  too7'" 
through  a different  organ  of  sense,  by  no  vain,  or  trilling,  but  by  a right  and 
.volemn  direction  of  their  art,  have  drawn  down  strains  of  melody  and  harmonies 
from  heaven,  to  elevate,  or  soothe,  or  soften  our  earthly  tendencies,  and 
given  ns  the  purest  pleasure  receivable  through  the  senses  of  which  our 
niturc  is  susceptible.  Of  such  should  be  the  men  whom  a nation  should  take  to 
their  affections,  and  whose  memories  it  should  hold  in  honor  ; but  not  of  the.se 
alone,  for  there  are  many  other  modes  by  which  the  nobler  qualities  of  man’s  na- 
ture may  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  counlry  and  kind,  which  should  equally 
entitle  him  to  our  reverence,  and  which,  though  from  their  unobtrusive  nature 
thry  may  fail  to  meet  such  return,  will  be  sure  of  their  reward  from  a higher  dis- 
penser ; and  when,  of  such,  a nation  proudly  boasts,  it  may  also  assert  its  right 
to  he  considered  civilized,  and  the  claim  wilt  be  allowed — but  not  till  then. 

But,  our  readers  will  e.\claim,  what  in  the  world  has  all  this, — we  confe.ss  some- 
wb.vt  common  place,  though,  we  trust  not,  useles.s, — sermonizing  to  do  with  the 
portrait  of  the  poor  Irish  musician  placed  at  the  front  of  our  article.  Have 
patience,  reader,  for  a moment,  and  we  shall  enlighten  you.  He  it  known  to 
you,  then,  that  we  have  been  beguiled  into  it  unconsciously  by  the  considera- 
tion, that,  at  a period  when  we  are  making  d;iily  some  fuss  about  our  nation- 
tlity,  and  genius,  .and  so  forth,  and  lauding  to  the  skies  the  memories  of  men 
*ho.se  claims  to  such  honour  are  often  very  doubtful,  the  .said  musician — 
Edward  Hunting — was  allowed  to  be  carried  to  tlie  grave,  and  to  slumber 
there,  without  even  the  tribute  of  a newspa]Kr  paragraph  to  do  his  me- 
mory honour ! He  was  of  no  party,  and  therefore  honoured  of  none. 
-And  yet  this  vmhonoured  man  was  the  pre.scrver  of  his  country's  mu- 
‘ic  — a trciusure,  of  which,  perh.aps,  more  than  .any  other  they  possess, 
they  may  be  justly  proud,  for  it  is  pceiiliarly  their  own — the  immistake- 
»ble  evidence  of  a soul  in  the  national  character,  deep,  noble,  most  tender 
«ad  imp,assioned,  and  from  which  any  amount  of  improvement  or  of  greatness 
may  under  happy  circtmistances  be  anticipated — a copious  stream  of  melody  so 
exquisitely  touching  that  it  is  sure  to  reach  the  hearts  of  and  be  honoured  by  all 
*ho  happily  have  music  hi  their  souls,  yet  which  is  doubly  powerful  on  the  hearts 
of  tho,se  of  which  it  is  the  true  expression,  and  which  from  a thousand  a.ssocia- 
tHms  should  be  ever  dear  to  them.  I’or  ourselves,  who  can  only  claim  to  be  in 
part  Iri.sli  by  blood,  though,  we  trust,  wliolly  so  in  heart,  we  confess  that  liad  wo 
keen  without  this  treasure  our  aft'ections  for  our  country  would  not  he,  or  ever 
ktve  been,  as  intense  as  they  now  are.  That  music  has  been  the  dearest  enjoyment 
of  our  leisure  hours  when  our  minds  required  rest — a precious  uniting  link  around 
•be  domestic  hearth — and  a priceless  solace  under  the  pressure  of  worldly  cares 
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and  sorrows  ; and  as  we  ever  felt,  while  he  was  amongst  us,  a most  grateful  and 
affectionate  regard  for  the  man  who  had  supplied  us  with  so  much  pure  happi- 
ness, so,  we  can  do  no  less  than  honour  his  memory  now  that  he  is  in  the  grave. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  though  it  is  the  greatest  claim,  which  the  memory  of 
Edward  Bunting  has  to  our  regard.  It  is  to  him  that,  in  a certain  sense,  we  owe 
the  origin  and  existence  of  those  exquisite  lyrics  of  our  national  poet  so  honorable 
to  our  country  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  from  wluch,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  of  his  works,  his  memory  will  be  sure  to  live.  It  was  the  early  collection 
of  Irish  melodies  published  by  Bunting  that  first  called  up,  and  we  may  well 
believe  supplied  to  some  extent  the  inspiration  exhibited  in  so  many  of  those  im* 
mortal  works  ; and  we  may  well  hope  that  they  will  yet  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
future  poets  of  our  country  powers  not  less  deserving  of  honour  than  his  own. 
As  the  poet  himself  says : — 

“ If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover. 

Have  throbb'd  at  our  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone, 

1 was  but  as  the  wind,  passing  heedlessly  over. 

And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I waked  was  thy  own.” 

But  let  us  quote  our  poet’s  own  frank  acknowledgment  of  a fact  so  honourable 
to  Mr.  Bunting’s  memory.  It  is  found  in  the  Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of 
Mr,  Moore's  collected  poetical  works,  and  which  contains  his  Irish  Melodies:  — 

“ There  can  bo  no  doubt,”  the  poet  writes,  “ that  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Bunting  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  old  national  airs.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  Penal  Code  the  music  of  Ireland  was  made  to  share  in  the  fate 
of  its  people.  Both  were  alike  shut  out  from  the  pale  of  civilized  life ; and  seldom 
anywhere  but  in  the  huts  of  the  proscribed  race  could  the  sweet  voice  of  the  songs 
ofoth(*r  days  be  heard.  Even  of  that  class,  the  itinerant  harpers,  among  whom 
for  a long  periotl  our  ancient  music  had  been  kept  alive,  there  remained  but  few  to 
continue  the  precious  tradition;  and  a great  music  meeting  held  at  Belfast  in  the 
vear  1792,  at  which  the  two  or  three  still  remaining  of  the  old  race  of  wandering 
Harpers  assisted,  exhilntcd  the  last  public  effort  made  by  the  lovers  of  Irish  music, 
to  preserve  to  their  country  the  only  grace  or  ornament  left  to  her,  out  of  the 
wreck  of  all  her  liberties  and  hopes.  Thus  what  the  fierce  legislature  of  the  Pale 
had  endeavoured  vainly  through  so  many  centuries  to  eflect — the  utter  extinction 
of  Ireland’s  minstrelsy — the  deadly  pressure  of  the  Penal  Laws  had  nearly,  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  accomplished  ; and,  but  for  the  zeal  and  intelligent 
research  of  Mr.  Bunting,  at  that  crisis,  llie  greater  part  of  our  musical  treasures 
would  probably  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  It  was  in  the  year  171K1  that  this  gen- 
tleman published  his  first  volume  ; and  the  national  spirit  and  hope  then  wakene^l 
in  Ireland,  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  democratic  principle  through  Europe,  could 
not  but  insure  a most  cordial  reception  for  .such  a work  ; — Haltering  as  it  was  to 
the  fond  dreams  of  Erin’s  early  days,  and  containing  in  itself,  indeed,  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  her  claims  to  an  early  date  of  civilization. 

It  was  in  the  year  1797  that,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Bunting’s  book,  I 
was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  our  uativc  music.  A young  friend 
of  our  family,  Edward  Hudson,  the  nephew  of  an  emlncut  dentist  of  that  name, 
who  played  with  much  taste  and  feeling  on  the  Hute,  and,  unluckily  for  himself, 
was  but  too  deeply  warmed  with  the  patriotic  ardour  then  kindling  around  him, 
was  the  first  who  made  known  to  me  this  rich  mine  of  our  country’s  melodies — a 
mine,  from  the  working  of  which  my  humble  labours  as  a poet  have  since  then  do* 
rived  their  sole  lustre  and  value.” 


Having,  now,  as  wo  trust,  sufficiently  e.stablishcd  Edward  Bunting's  claim  to 
a place — and  a distinguished  one  too — incur  Portrait  Gallery,**  wc  proceed 

to  lay  before  our  readers  a sketch  of  his  life,  such  as  our  liinifed  space  and 
scanty  materials  will  permit  us  to  supply. 

Like  many  of  tho.se  who  have  rendered  our  country  most  worthy  service, 
Edward  Bunting,  a.s  his  name  indicates,  was  of  English  origin,  at  least  by  the 
male  side.  His  father,  who  was  by  profession  an  engineer,  was  a native  of 
Derby,  who  came  over  to  this  country  to  direct  the  works  at  the  Dungannon 
colliery  ; and  who,  marrying  an  Irishwoman,  remained  and  died  here,  leavings 
three  sons  after  him,  who  were  all  musicians,  and  of  whom  Edward  was  the 
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youngest.  It  was,  however,  of  his  descent  through  the  mother’s  side  that  Ed- 
ward Bunting  was  most  proud  to  boast.  She  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
certain  chief  of  an  ancient  clan,  of  the  Hy  Niall  race,  seated  in  Tyrone, — 
named  Para,  or  Patrick  Gruama  O’tjuin,  who  was  killed  in  arms  in  .1uly, 
1642  ; and  it  was  to  this  origin  that  Bunting  attributed  his  musical  talents, 
as  well  as  certain  strong  Irish  predilections,  for  which  he  was,  through  life,  re- 
markable. He  was  born  at  Armagh,  in  the  month  of  February,  1773.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  who  left  him  unpro- 
vided for  ; and,  at  the  age  of  nine,  having  already  shown  a decided  predilection 
for  music,  he  was  removed  to  Drogheda,  where  his  eldest  brother,  Anthony, — 
an  estimable  gentleman  and  citizen  of  Dublin,  who  yet  survives  bim, — was  then 
located  ns  a music  teacher  and  organist.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years, 
during  which  he  received  musical  instruction  from  his  brother,  and  made  such 
progress  in  his  art,  that  his  fame  spread  to  Belfast,  whither,  at  the  age  ef  eleven, 
he  proceeded,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Weir,  then  organist  of  the  church  there, 
to  take  his  place  at  the  instrument,  while  that  gentleman  made  a visit  to  London. 
It  was  very  soon  discovered  at  Belfast  that  the  hoy  substitute  was  a better  or- 
ganist than  his  employer,  and  Mr.  Weir  was  glad  to  secure  his  services  as  as- 
sistant, by  articles,  for  a limited  number  of  years.  While  thus  engaged  he  had, 
in  .addition  to  his  duties  .as  assistant  or  sub-organist  at  the  church,  to  act  also  as 
deputy  teacher  to  Mr.  Weir's  pupils  on  the  piano-forte,  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ; and  the  zeal  of  the  young  master  to  fulfil  his  ilit*~s  were 
often  productive  of  the  most  ludicrous  results  : for  his  young  lady  pupils,  who 
were  often  many  ye.ars  older  than  himself,  w ere  accustomed  to  take  bis  reproofs 
with  any  thing  but  angelic  temper,  and  wo  have  he.ard  him  tell  how  a Miss 
Stewart,  of  Welmot,  in  the  County  of  Down,  was  so  astonished  at  his  audaciiy 
that  she  indignantly  turned  round  upon  him  and  well  boxed  his  ears. 

After  a few  years  spent  in  this  manner,  he  became  a professor  or.  Ids  own 
account ; and  .os  his  abilities  as  a performer  had  become  developed,  bis  company 
was  courted  by  the  higher  class  of  the  Belfast  citizens,  as  well  as  by  the  gentry 
of  its  neighbourhood,  and,  in  short,  the  boy  prodigy  became  an  idol  amongst 
them.  But,  need  we  say  that  this  was  a most  perilous  position  for  a young  man, 
subject  to  no  control,  imi>erfectly  educated,  with  social  temperament,  and  high 
animal  spirits  ; obtaining,  with  ease,  sufficient  means  to  supply  his  wants,  and 
without  any  higher  objects  of  ambition  to  gratify  than  that  which  he  had  already 
corap.x«sed.  Or  should  we  wonder  that,  courted  and  caressed,  flattered  and  hu- 
moured, as  he  was,  he  should  have  paid  the  usual  penalty  for  such  pampering — 
that  his  temper  should  have  beconte  pettish,  and  bis  habits  wayward  and  idle — 
doing  every  thing  .as  he  liked,  with  a reckless  disregard  of  what  might  be  thought 
of  it.  Such,  indeed,  is — or,  at  least,  h:is  been — but  too  commonly  the  fate  of 
young  musicians  precociously  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  w ho,  falling 
into  premature  habits  of  incurable  dissipation,  have  seldom  realized,  in  after 
life,  the  promises  of  excellence  their  early  talents  had  given.  It  was  happily 
not  so  with  Bunting.  \V,ayward  and  pettish  he  remained  through  life,  and  for 
a long  period — at  least  occasionally — idle,  and,  we  fear,  dissipated  ; for  hard- 
drinking  was  the  habit  of  the  Belfastians  in  those  days.  But,  while  still  young, 
not  more  than  nineteen,  an  event  occurred,  which  gave  his  ardent  and  excitable 
temperament  a worthy  object  of  ambition  on  w hich  to  employ  it,  and  which  ne- 
cessarily required  a cultiv.ation  of  bis  powers,  to  enable  him  to  effect  it.  The 
event  we  allude  to  was  the  assemblage,  at  Belfast,  in  1792,  of  the  harpers  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland — the  aged  and  feeble  minstrels  who  had  given  ple.asure  in  a 
state  of  society  now,rapidly  undergoing  a radical  change  ; and  on  this  occasion 
the  young  Bunting  was  employed,  by  the  committee  of  directors,  to  commit  to 
writing  the  melodies  of  which  they  were,  in  many  instances,  the  sole  deposito- 
ries. This  was  a task,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  nature  of  his  mind 
peculiarly  fitted  him,  and  he  entered  upon  it  with  enthusiasm ; for  his  mind  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  political  feelings  so  prevalent  amongst  the  middle  classes 
of  the  locality  at  the  time  ; and  his  musical  sensibilities  led  him,  as,  indeed,  they 
did  throughout  his  subsequent  life,  to  consider  melody  the  important — the  sine 
f/Ua  non  quality  of  musical  compo.sition.  It  was  fortunate,  moreover,  that  there 
was  a person  so  fitted  for  the  task  at  hand  at  the  time,  to  undertake  it ; for  it 
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would  have  been  a happy  chance,  that  if  any  other  musician  had  been  employed, 
he  would  not,  in  the  prejudiced  spirit  of  the  time,  have  held  in  contempt  the 
strange  and  wild  strains,  so  unlike  anything  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  good  music,  often  feebly  performed,  and  barbarized  by  ru'le  harmonies, 
and  that,  having  accomplished  his  task  in  this  spirit  he  would  not  hare  allowed 
the  tunes  to  have  shared  the  fate  to  which  the  minstrels  were  fast  hastening, 
whose  harps  had  given  them  utterance. 

But  in  how  different  a spirit  it  was  that  Bunting  laboured,  will  be  best 
stated  in  his  own  words,  as  they  are  found  in  the  preface  to  his  last  splendid  and 
valuable  volume ; — 

**  The  hope  of  being  enabled,  by  reviving  the  national  music,  to  place  himself  in 
the  samo  rank  with  those  worthy  Irishmen,  whose  labours  have,  from  time  to  time, 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  country  for  a native  literature,  had,  tho  Editor  ad- 
mits, no  inconsiderable  share  in  determining  him  on  making  the  study  and  preser- 
vation of  our  Irish  Melodies  the  main  business  of  his  long  life,  and,  he  is  free  to 
confess,  the  same  hope  stUl  animates  him  in  giving  these,  the  last  of  his  labours, 
to  the  public.  But  what  at  first  incited  him  to  the  pursuit,  and  what  has  chiefly 
kept  alive  the  ardour  with  which,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  he  has  prosecuted  it,  was, 
and  is,  a strong  innate  love  for  these  delightful  strains  for  their  own  sake  ; a love 
for  them  which  neither  the  experience  of  the  best  music  of  other  countries,  nor  the 
control  of  a vitiated  public  taste,  nor  tho  influence  of  advancing  years,  has  ever 
been  /ule  to  alter  or  diminish.*’ 

But,  as  he  proceeds 

“ The  occasion  which  first  confirmed  the  Editor  in  this  partiality  for  the  airs  of 
his  native  country,  was  the  great  meeting  of  the  Harpers  of  Belfast,  in  the  year 
1792.  Before  this  time,  there  had  been  several  similar  meetings  at  Granard,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  which  had  excited  a surprising  degree  of  interest  in  Irish 
music,  throughout  that  part  of  tho  country.  The  ranting  at  Belfast  was,  however, 
better  attemred  than  any  that  had  yet  taken  place,  and  its  effects  were  more  perma- 
ment,  for  it  kindled  an  enthusiasm  throughout  the  North,  which  still  burn.s  bright 
in  some  warm  and  honest  hearts.  All  the  best  of  the  old  class  of  harpers — a race 
of  men  then  nearly  extinct,  and  now  gone  for  ever — Denis  Herapson,  Arthur 
O’Neill,  Charles  Fanning,  and  seven  others,  the  least  able  of  w hom  has  not  left 
his  like  behind,  were  present.  Henipson,  who  realized  the  antique  picture  drawn 
by  Cambrensis  and  Galilei,  for  he  played  with  long  crooked  nails,  and  in  his  per- 
formance * tlic  tinkling  of  the  .small  wires  under  the  deep  tones  of  the  bass,’  was 
peculiarly  thrilling,  took  tho  attention  of  the  Editor  with  a degree  of  interest 
wliich  he  can  never  forget.  He  w as  the  only  one  who  played  the  very  old — the  abo- 
riginal music — of  the  country  ; and  this  he  did  in  a style  of  such  finished  excellence, 
as  persuaded  the  editor  that  the  praises  of  the  old  Irish  harp  in  Cambrensis, 
Fuller,  and  others,  instead  of  being,  as  the  detractors  of  tho  country  are  fond  of 
asserting,  ill-considered  and  indiscriminate,  were,  In  reality,  no  more  than  a just 
tribute  to  that  a<hnirable  instrument  and  its  then  professors.  But,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  the  conversation  of  Arthur  O’Neill,  who,  though  not  so  absolute  a 
har[>er  as  Hempson,  was  more  a man  of  tho  w’orld,  and  had  travelled  in  his  calling 
over  all  parts  of  Ireland,  won  and  delighted  him.  All  that  the  genius  of  later 
poets  and  romance  writers  has  feigneti  of  the  wandering  minstrel,  was  realiz- 
ed in  this  man.  There  was  no  house  of  any  note  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  far 
as  Meath,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sligo,  on  the  other,  in  which  he  was  not  well 
known  and  eagerly  sought  after.  Cardan  had  been  his  immediate  predecessor, 
and  those  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  life  of  the  elder  minstrel,  will  readily 
recognise  the  nuraes  of  Charles  O’Conor,  of  Bclanagar,  Toby  Peyton,  of  Lisdun, 
James  Irwin,  of  8treamstown,  Mrs.  Crofton  of  Longford,  Con  O’Donnell,  of 
Larkfield,  Squire  Jones,  of  Moneyglass;  not  to  detain  the  reader  wdth  a longer 
enumeration,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  found  among  the  list  of  O’Neill’s  friends  and 
entertainers.  He  had  also,  when  a youth,  been  through  the  South,  where  his  prin- 
cipal patron  was  the  famous  Murlagh  Ogo  O’SulUvan,  of  Bearhaveii,  a man  who 
le<l  quite  the  life  of  an  old  Irish  chieftatn,  and  whose  memory  is  still  vividly  pre- 
.served  in  tlie  lays  and  traditions  of  the  county  of  Cork.  O'Neill  w as  of  the  great 
Tyrone  family,  and  prided  himself  on  his  descent,  and  on  supporting,  to  some  ex- 
tent, tho  character  of  a gentleman  harper,  .\lthough  blind  from  Tiis  youth,  ho 
possessed  a surprising  capacity  for  the  observation  of  men  and  manners.  He  had 
been  the  intimate  friend  of  Acland  Kane,  who  had  played  before  the  Pretender, 
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thf  Pope,  »nd  the  King  of  Spain.  He  iiimaolf  Imd  placed  on  Biian  Born's  harp, 
atmng  for  the  occasion,  througli  the  streets  of  Limerick,  in  the  year  1760:  in  a 
word,  he  was  a man  whose  conversation  wa.s  enough  to  enamour  any  one  of  Irish 
music,  much  more  one  so  enthusiastic  in  every  thing  Irish  as  tlie  editor." 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  melodies  in  this  first  collection  of  Bunting's,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  in  terms  too  high.  There  is  hardly  an  air  in  it  un- 
distinguished for  beauty  and  character  ; and,  as  a whole,  it  is  confessedly  su- 
perior in  this  particular  to  either  of  the  more  splendid  volumes  which  he  after- 
wards produced.  It  has  now  been  long  out  of  print,  and  too  generally  forgotten  ; 
but  the  majority  of  its  airs  have  been  made  familiar  to  the  world  by  the  genius 
of  Moore,  to  whom  it  served  as  a treasury  of  melody,  as  may  bo  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  of  the  sixteen  beautiful  airs  in  the  first  number  of  ‘‘The  Irish 
Melodies,”  no  less  than  eleven  were  derived  from  this  source.  And  yet  he  did 
not  exhaust  its  wealth.  Lover,  who  c.ame  to  it  for  gems  of  melody  after  him, 
found  there  the  exquisite  air,  “ Mary  do  you  Fancy  Me,"  which  he  worthily 
made  known  as  “ The  Angels’  Whisper,”  and  the  air,  “ I'll  follow  you  over  the 
mountain,” — the  exquisitely  tender  beauty  and  naturalness  of  which  gave  a 
refreshing  dash  of  sentiment  to  his  pleasant  popular  extravaganza  of  Rory 
O'More.  And  there  still  remain  in  this  store-house  of  song,  unnoticed,  airs 
of  a vocal  character  of  e<iu:d  beauty  to  any  that  either  Moore  or  Lover  has 
extracted  from  it — too  intensely  Irish,  perhap.s,  in  their  structure  for  fashionable 
ears  and  tastes,  but  not  the  less  touching  to  Iri.^h  feelings — and  for  which  only 
a poet  of  the  highest” powers  and  musical  sensibility  could  furnish  appropriate 
words.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  very  first  air  in  the  collection — “ If  to  a 
foreign  clime  1 go” — which  Bunting  placed  in  that  prominent  position  from  his 
intense  a'hniration  of  it,  and  which  we  know  he  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
and  eharactori.stically  Irish  tune  in  the  collection. 

Of  the  popular  success  of  this  collection.  Bunting  himself  has  spoken  but 
moderately ; and,  indeed,  though  it  may  have  had  a tolerable  sale  in  his  own 
immediate  locality  of  Belfast,  and  among  the  patriotic  portion  of  the  middle 
classes  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  we  h.ave  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  never, 
to  any  extent,  found  its  way  into  the  houses  of  the  higher  orders  ; and  hence 
the  feelings  of  surprise  at  the  novelty  as  well  as  of  admiration  of  the  beauty 
of  these  melodies  experienced  by  the  public  generally  when  they  were  repro- 
duced by  Moore,  and  forced  upon  their  attention  by  the  fn.scination  of  the  songs 
to  which  he  united  them.  Such,  alas,  has  been — we  trust  it  will  not  be  ever — 
the  baneful  influence  of  party  prejudices  in  Ireland,  that  nothing,  however  pure 
in  its  essence,  could  have  a chance  of  escaping  it — an  influence  so  mis- 
chievously perverting,  even  to  minds  of  the  highest  intellectual  order,  that  it 
would  appear  to  have  led  Mr.  Moore  himself  to  attribute  the  very  origin  as 
well  as  beauty  of  our  melodies  to  the  I’enal  laws  1 — an  honour  to  vs  hich,  we 
need  not  say,  they  are  in  no  way  entitled.  Alas,  as  the  poet  has  himself  written — 

Erin,  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease — 

Erin,  thy  languid  smile  ne'er  shall  increase, 

'Till  the  rainbow's  light 
Thy  various  lints  unite, 

Anti  form  in  Heaven's  sight  ‘ 

One  arch  of  peace." 

It  was  not  till  four  years  after  this  meeting  that  Bunting  gave  his  first  collec- 
tion of  Irish  Melodies  to  the  world  ; but,  that  he  was  not,  during  these  years, 
either  idle  or  apathetic  in  the  collection  of  matter  for  his  work,  will  be  abun- 
dantly proved  by  his  own  brief  statement,  as  given  in  the  preface  already 
quoted : — 

*‘  Animated,”  he  says,  ‘‘  by  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  several  townsmen 
of  congenial  taste  and  habits,  of  wliom  his  excellent  friend,  Ur.  James  M'Uonnell, 
is  now,  alas  1 the  only  survivor,  and  assisted,  to  a great  extent,  by  O'Neill  and  the 
other  harpers  present  on  this  memorable  occasion,  tlie  Editor,  immediately  after 
the  termination  of  the  meeting,  coinmenced  forming  his  first  collection.  For  this 
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purposi'  he  travelleJ  into  Derry  and  Tyrone,  visiiinn  Henipsoii,  Hlter  his  return  ti> 
Alagilligan  in  the  former  county,  and  spending  a good  part  of  the  summer  about 
Ballinascreen  and  other  mountain  districts  in  the  latter,  where  he  obtained  a great 
number  of  admirable  airs  from  the  country  people.  His  principal  acquisition.s 
were,  however,  made  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the 
celebrated  Richard  Kirwan,  of  Cregg,  the  philosopher,  and  founder  (rather  Presi- 
dent)  of  the  Roval  Irish  Academy,  who  was  himself  an  ardent  .admirer  of  the 
native  music,  and  who  was  of  such  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  pro- 
cured the  Editor  a ready  opportunity  of  obtaining  tunes  both  from  high  and  low. 
Having  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations,  he  returned  to  Belfast ; and  in  the 
year  179C  produced  his  first  volume,  containing  sixty-six  native  Irish  airs  never 
before  published." 


But  whatever  may  have  been  the  popular  success  of  this  collection,  or  the 
amount  of  fame  or  respect  which  it  gained  for  its  author,  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
it  did  not  secure  to  him  any  pecuniary  recompense  for  his  labours,  or  for  his  loss 
of  time  and  the  expenses  of  his  journeys  in  the  collection  of  its  materials ; in 
fact  it  did  not  even  repay  the  expenses  of  its  publication,  for,  though  it  was 
presented  to  the  public  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence, 
it  was  put  out  of  the  market  immediately  after  its  appearance  by  a considerably 
cheaper  edition,  tbrown  off  by  one  of  the  piratical  publishers  of  Dublin  at  the 
time, — and  who  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mud  Lee — so  that  what- 
ever money  may  have  been  made  of  the  work,  a very  small  portion  of  it  found 
its  way  into  Bunting's  pocket. 

But  though  such  a result  would,  with  most  men,  have  been  sufficient  to  deter 
them  from  any  further  labour  of  the  same  unprofitable  kind,  it  had  no  such 
influence  on  a temper  so  enthusiastic  .as  his.  Gain  in  money  was  not  the 
primary  or  influencing  object  which  led  him  to  produce  it — indeed  ho  never 
exhibited  even  a prudent  tendency  in  that  direction  till  the  support  of  a wife 
.and  children  imperatively  required  it ; and,  as  at  that  time  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining,  by  the  practice  of  his  profession,  even  more  than  sufficed  for  his 
wants,  if  not  for  his  plea.sures,  it  is  most  probable  that  its  failure  in  that  way 
was  a matter  of  indifference  to  him.  And  so,  cheered  on  by  the  admiration  and 
encouragement  of  Dr.  M'Donnell,  and  some  other  friends  in  Belfast,  he  went 
on  journeying  and  collecting  and  arranging  what  he  gathered,  — draining 
O'Neill,  and  old  Hempson,  of  Magillignn,  then  above  a hundred  years  of  age,  of 
all  their  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  art  of  playing  upon  the  harp,  as  practised 
by  their  predecessors, — and  having  the  provinces  travelled  by  agents  qualified 
to  note  down  the  melodies  for  him,  as  well  as  the  original  Irish  songs  to  which 
they  were  sung ; for  it  was  at  this  time  his  intention,  in  his  future  publications, 
to  bring  out  both  together — a project,  however,  which  the  prevailing  want  of 
merit  in  the  words,  and  other  causes,  obliged  him  subsequently  to  relinquish. 
The  results  eventuated  in  the  publication  of  his  second  collection — a splendid 
volume — proposed  as  the  first  of  a new  series,  and  which  appeared  in  1809. 

It  is  most  probable,  however,  that,  considering  the  dilatoriness  of  Bunting's 
habits,  the  appearance  of  this  volume  was  somewhat  hastened  by  the  publica- 
tion and  extraordinary  success  of  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  Moore's 
“ Irish  Melodies and  it  is  certain  that  a natural  spirit  of  emulation  excited  him 
to  attempt  a vain  rivalry  with  it  by  the  adaptation  of  English  words  to  most  of 
the  vocal  airs,  and  a more  successful  one,  by  an  expensive  splendour  of  typo- 
graphy, not  to  be  found  in  the  musical  publications  of  that  poet — for  it  is  easier 
to  command  good  paper,  engraving,  and  printing,  than  good  poetry.  We  have 
often,  indeed,  heard  it  asserted — we  will  not,  however,  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  as  we  never  heard  it  corroborated  by  Bunting  himself — that  some 
time  after  the  publication  of  his  first  collection,  Mr.  Moore  offered  to  supply 
him  with  words  for  the  finer  vocal  airs  in  his  possession,  and  that  Bunting  either 
declined  or  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  such  assistance.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  he  deeply  regretted,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had 
not  secured  the  aid  of  the  great  lyrist — though  it  may  be  doubted  that  two  in- 
struments so  differing  in  character  would  have  run  long  together  in  smooth 
harmony — and  he  endeavoured  to  sup|ily  the  loss  of  it,  as  he  thought^  he  be.'t 
might,  by  engaging  the  co-operation  of  the  poet  Campbell,  who  was  then  in  the 
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»nith  i f his  fime.  But,  if  the  well  of  Campbell’s  genius  ran  deep  and  clear, 
it  was  ejtceedingly  difficult  to  pump  anything  out  of  it ; and  so,  after  a long  de- 
lay, and  innumerable  fruitless  applications,  Bunting  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  two  indifferent  songs,  and  permission  to  use  two  of  the 
poet’s  ballads,  written  long  previous  to  the  agreement,  and  which,  hovever  ex- 
cellent they  confessedly  were,  in  their  way,  were  entirely  out  of  their  place  in  a 
collection  of  Irish  melodies.  Failing  in  this  expected  aid.  Bunting  had  to  look 
•bout  for  assistance  among  the  minor  poets  of  England,  but  lyrical  talents  were 
then  a rarer  article  to  find  than  now,  when  they  are  less  v.alued,  and  he  was  at 
lj!t  obliged  to  fall  back  on  such  aid  as  a lady  in  the  North  of  Ireland  couM 
five,  by  furnishing  him  with  mediocre  translations  of  what  would  appear  to  b; 

but  mediocre  words  of  Irish  songs.  But,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  merit 

or  so-so-ishne«s — generally,  of  the  words  associated  with  so  many  of  the  airs, 
this  volume  was  not  only  a beautiful  but  a truly  valuable  one ; and  though,  as  a 
whole,  it  was  not  so  rich  in  melodies  of  the  finest  character  as  his  first  volume, 
it  yet  contained  very  many  in  no  degree  inferior — equally  new  to  the  public, 
•ml,  moreover,  arranged  with  such  an  exquisite  grace,  skill,  and  judgment,  as 
at  once  placed  its  editor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  musical  world,  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  British  musicians,  and  as  the  most  accomplished  of  those  of  his  own 
country.  This,  alas!  was  the  only  reward  it  procured  him.  Like  his  former 
odlection,  its  sale  barely  paid  the  expenses  of  its  publication,  and  this  chiefly 
tbrongh  Ills  friends  in  the  North,  who  had  become  subscritrers  to  the  work,  to 
encourage  hint  to  undertake  it.  It  was  too  costly,  too  repulsively  learned — 
with  a long  historical  dissertation  on  the  antiquity  of  the  harp  and  bag[)ipe  pre- 
iieil_to  give  it  a chance  of  suiting  the  tastes  or  purses  of  the  class  of  society 
which  liad  bought  the  earlier  work  ; and  among  the  higher  classes  there  was 
(iewtoo  little  of  Irish  taste  to  incline  them  to  receive  it.  And  so,  after  a fruitless 
tffort  to  force  a sale  for  if,  while  in  his  own  hands.  Bunting  was  at  length  glad, 
fora  trifling  stun,  to  transfer  it  altogether  into  those  of  his  publishers — the 
Messrs,  dementi ; and,  like  its  predecessor,  the  work  is  now  rarely  to  be  seen 
in  Ireland. 

While  this  volume  was  in  course  of  preparation  for  publication,  as  indeed  it 
was  his  habit  both  before  and  after  it,  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  London,  to 
which  he  was  attracted  no  less  by  his  taste  for  intellectual  society  than  by  his 
lure  for  good  music  ; and  in  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  make  many  valuable 
friends.  At  the  hospitable  table  of  the  Messrs.  Longman  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  men  most  distinguished  in  literature  ; and  at  the  Messrs.  Broad- 
woods’  he  was  made  known  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  own  profe.ssion.  At 
these  Louse.s  he  used  to  delight  his  hearers  by  his  performance  of  the  Irish  mu- 
sic ; and  with  the  Broadwoods  in  particular,  he  was  on  this  account,  as  well  .'is 
others,  throughout  hi.s  long  life,  an  especial  favourite  ; so  much  so,  that  on  his 
last  visit  to  London,  in  1839,  they  presented  him  with  a grand  piano-forte, 
which  they  allowed  himself  to  choose  out  of  their  extensive  manufactory.  The 
intim.acie.s  which  he  Iiad  formed  with  the  most  eminent  of  his  musical  brethren 
were  often  no  less  permanent,  and  we  remember  well  the  delight  of  Catalani  at 
Kcing  him  when  she  paid  her  last  visit  to  this  country,  and  a portion  of  the  cu- 
rious dialogue  which  took  place  between  them  on  that  occasion.  'Fake  the  fol- 
lowring  as  an  example  : — Catalani — “ Well,  my  dear  Jlr.  Bunting,  how  glad  I 
•HI  to  see  you  looking  so  strong  and  well.”  Bunting,  with  a shrug — “ Ugh,  ugh, 
no  madam.  I’m  growing  fat  and  lazy  like  an  old  dog  as  1 am.”  Catalani,  looking 
•Urmed  and  thoughtful — “Ah,  indeed,  Mr.  Bunting — and  I too  am  growing  fat 
and  lazy,  like  an  old  dog  as  I am — no  that’s  not  the  word — like  an  old  bitch,  Mr. 
Bunting — like  an  old  bitch  I " 

In  181  j,  he  visited  Paris,  while  the  allied  sovereigns  were  there,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  ; and  on  this  occasion  his  portly,  well-fed,  English  appearance 
procured  him  the  honour  of  being  harinle.ssly  blown  up,  by  a mass  of  .squibbs  and 
crackers  being  placed  under  him  as  he  was  taking  a do.se  on  a seat  in  the  Bou- 
levards, by  a crowd  of  mischievous  Frenchmen,  who,  surrounding  him,  followed 
np  the  explosion  with  roars  of  laughter,  and  exclamations  of  Jean  Bull!  Here, 
too,he  made  intimacies  with  many  of  the  moat  eminent  musicians,  whom  he  no  less 
delighted  by  the  beauty  of  the  Irish  airs,  which  he  played  for  them,  than  he  sur- 
priaed  them  by  the  assurance  which — with  a Scottish  love  for  his  country,  superior 
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to  any  other  love — he  gravely  gave  that  the  refined  harmonies  with  wfhich  heaccom- 
jcinira  them  were  equally  Irish,  and  contemporaneous  with  the  airs  themselves. 
“ Match  me  that,"  said  Bunting,  proudly,  to  the  astonished  Frenchmen,  as, 
slapping  his  thigh,  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  he  rose  from  the  piano  forte, 
after  delighting  them  with  the  performance  of  one  of  his  finest  airs. 

But  we  are  w.arned  that  our  space  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  if  we  get  into 
this  strain  we  shall  not  know  where  to  stop,  and  so  we  shall  endeavour  to  be 
more  grave  and  brief.  Led  by  his  love  for  music,  and  particularly  of  the  organ, 
which  was  at  all  times  his  favourite  instrument,  he  passed  from  France  into 
Belgium,  where,  from  the  organists  of  the  great  instruments  at  Antwerp  and 
Harlaem,  he  acquired  much  knowledge,  which  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  have 
often  heard  him  display  on  our  own  organ  at  St.  Patrick’s. 

We  now  approach  an  eventful  epoch  in  Bunting’s  life,  which  though  of  little 
interest  in  the  biography  of  the  musician,  is  aiways  of  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  man,  and  to  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  allude,  inasmuch  as  that  it 
had  a permanent  and  beneficial  influence  on  hi.s  habits  and  character  during  the 
subsequent  years  of  his  life.  'Fhe  event  to  which  we  allude  was  no  less  than 
his  marriage  in  1819,  to  a lady  in  every  respect  worthy  of  him,  the  sister  of  tho 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin, an,  who  had  been  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  consequence  of  this  connexion  Bunting  was  induced  to  remove  from  the  scene 
of  his  early  labours  and  triumphs,  and  m.iko  Dublin  the  place  of  his  future  re- 
sidence, where  Mrs.  Bunting,  though  a Northern  by  birth,  had  been  with  her 
family  for  some  years  located.  And  a desire  to  be  near  his  beloved  brother, 
Mr.  Anthony  Bunting,  who  had  been  for  some  years  settled  here,  had  also, 
no  doubt,  its  share  in  influencing  him  to  this  removal.  Hitherto,  it  should  be 
observed,  he  had  for  a period  of  more  than  forty  yc.ars  been  living  at  little  cost 
with  tho  respectable  family  of  the  M'Crackens  at  Belfast,  to  whose  house  he 
had  been  invited  when  he  arrived  there  at  the  age  of  eleven,  “ getting  and 
spending  ’ as  he  pleased,  but  cert,ainly  not  saving.  He  had  now  to  commence 
house-keeping  on  his  own  account — to  begin  the  world  as  we  might  almost  say 
— to  earn  his  bread  in  a new  locality,  where  he  was  comparatively  little  known, 
and  where  he  would  have  to  contend  with  professors  of  his  art,  of  high  powers 
and  establisheil  reputations — and  that  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  when  the 
mind  is  as  indis])osed  to  form  new  friendships  or  associations,  as  the  public  is 
to  reciprocate  them.  Yet  ho  was  not  unsuccessful.  Through  tho  influence 
chiefly  of  his  Northern  connexions,  he  soon  got  into  extensive  practice  as  a 
teacher  in  the  higher  circles,  .and  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel ; and  thus  toiling  d.aily  and  without  rest  he  was  enabled  to  support  a 
growing  family  in  rcspcct.ability,  and  had  the  happiness  to  leave  them  able, 
if  required,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  talents  to  provide  for  themselves. 

It  was  during  this  latter  section  of  his  life,  and  under  such  circumstances,  that 
ho  in  part  collected  and  entirely  arranged  the  great  body  of  melody  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  in  1840,  as  “ The  Ancient  Mu.sic  of  Ireland  nor  was  the  la- 
bour to  him  a light  one,  for  there  is  sc.arcely  an  air  in  it  which  he  did  not  arrange 
and  re-arrange,  again  and  again,  till  he  had  exhausted  all  the  changes  which 
his  fine  fancy  and  artistic  skill  could  suggest.  But  it  was  to  him  a labour  oi' 
love — the  pleasant  employment  of  his  evening  leisure  hours,  a.s  often 
as 'a  broken  state  of  health,  and  the  increasing  weight  of  years,  would  allow 
him  to  engage  in  it.  And  this  not  from  the  expectation  of  pecuniary  gain, 
which,  though  he  was  not  indifferent  to  such  a recompence,  the  fate  of 
his  former  works  gave  very  little  hope  of,  but  from  the  not  unworthy 
ambition  to  leave  his  name  fixed  upon  the  history  of  tho  literature  and  art  of  his 
country.  Indeed  we  have  reason  to  know  that  while  thus  labouring  he  was  not 
even  .sanguine  in  the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  more  than  leave  the  work 
after  him  finished  for  better  time.',  for  ho  had  little  expectation  that  he  should 
find  a publisher,  either  musical  or  literary,  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  a work  of  this  novel  mixed  nature — fit  for  the  gentleman’s 
library,  as  well  as  for  the  lady’s  drawing-room — and  who  should  allow 
him,  without  regard  to  expense,  tho  uncontrolled  Indulgence  of  his  wishes 
and  tastes,  as  well  in  the  matter  as  in  the  typographical  style  of  it,  for  without 
such  privilege  Bunting  would  never  have  disposed  of  it.  Such  spirited  pub. 
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llsherK,  however,  he  happily  found  in  our  own  city,  the  Messrs.  Hodges  and 
Smith,  who,  fully  appreciating  the  natiomd  importance  of  the  work,  undertook 
its  publication  in  a kindred  spirit  to  his  own. 

As  we  have  already  very  fully  expressed  our  opinions  of  the  importance  and 
merit  of  this  charming  volume,  in  a review  of  it  puhlished  in  our  number  for 
Jinuary,  lrt41,  it  will  not  be  deemed  neces.sary  that  we  should  dilate  U|ion 
them  here,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  in  addition  to  a very 
able  dissertation  upon  the  history  and  practice  of  music  in  Ireland,  consist- 
ing of  a hundred  pages,  it  contains  no  less  than  a hundred  and  fifty  melodies, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  had  never  been  before  published.  These  airs 
are  all  arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  are  with- 
out words,  to  a union  with  which,  after  the  publication  of  his  previous  collec- 
tion, Bunting  had  an  insuperable  dislike.  Of  the  success  of  this  work  as  a 
pecuniary  speculation  we  are  not  in  a position  to  spe.ak.  We  believe,  however, 
that  its  sale,  though  not  equ.al  to  its  desert.s,  1ms  not  ^leen  inconsiderable,  and 
that  it  still  continues  ; so  that,  though  it  never  made  any  return  to  its  author 
during  his  life-time,  it  may  be  ultimately  remunerative,  to  some  extent,  to  bis 
survivors.  But  it  was  not  for  such  reward  that  Bunting  toiled,  and  its  publica- 
tion was,  for  the  very  few  years  which  he  survived  it,  not  only  a matter  of  the 
greatest  happiness  and  consolation  to  him,  but  it  excited  him  to  devote  tho 
leisure  of  those  years  to  the  re-arrangement  of  the  airs  in  his  two  previous  col- 
lections in  a style  uniform  with  those  of  the  Inst  volume  ; “ it  being,"  as  ho 
stated,  “ his  ambition,  as  he  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  world  a regularly 
arranged  selection  of  our  national  airs,  to  terminate  his  labours  by  leaving 
behind  him  a complete,  uniform,  and,  he  trusts,  very  nearly  perfect  collection  of 
Irish  music.”  And  thus — with  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  hg  dep'arted 
this  life,  as  we  trust  for  a better,  on  the  '2 1st  of  December,  1843,  aged  70,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Jerome. 

Edward  Bunting  was  in  size  above  the  middle  stature,  and  he  was  strongly 
made,  and  well-proportioned.  His  somewhat  English  face  was  ahso  symmetrical, 
and  its  expression  manly  and  independent,  full  of  intelligence  and  character, 
and  must  in  youth  have  been  eminently  handsome.  And  though  his  manners 
might  be  found  fault  with  as  occasionally  rough  and  unpolished,  in  appearance 
at  least  he  w.as  always  the  gentleman.  Ilis  mental  qualities  were  naturally  of  a 
high  order  and  remarkably  extensive,  for  though  they  had  never  received  culture, 
or  been  applied  in  a systematic  way  to  any  kind  of  study,  but  that  of  his  art, 
there  were  few  departments  of  know  ledge  in  which  he  did  not  take  an  interest, 
and  learn  something.  He  had  a fine  perception  of,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a high  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  poetry,  and 
of  all  the  fine  arts,  though  in  most  of  them  his  judgment  was  circumscribed. 
In  short  he  was  in  every  thing  a lover  of  beauty,  and  it  was  this  sentiment  that 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  so  truly,  and  free  from  professional  prejudice,  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  native  music,  and  that  marked  his  own  musical  performance 
with  a charm  which  tho  more  powerful  and  brilliant  execution  of  greater  instru- 
mentalists could  rarely  equal.  Strong  in  his  attachments,  he  was  an  affectionate 
husband,  father,  brother,  and  friend ; but  as  his  temper  had  been  spoiled  by 
indulgence  and  want  of  control  in  early  life,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  for  his 
friends  to  bear  a little  with  this  infirmity,  which,  however,  to  those  he  loved, 
was  never  more  than  a passing  cloud  upon  the  sunshine  of  his  genial  nature,  and 
hence  his  friends  were  not  numerous.  But  that  he  was  susceptible  of  the 
warmest  and  most  lasting  attachments  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  of  his 
residence  in  friendship  with  the  M'Cracken  family  for  a period  of  forty  years  ; 
tnd  that  that  friendship  was  never  broken  or  interrupted  till  his  death — twenty 
years  after.  Let  us  also  add,  his  attachment  to  ourselves,  w hich,  though  not 
of  so  very  long  a .standing,  could  hardly  have  been  of  a kindlier  nature.  And  so, 
in  attempting  this  humble  tribute  of  respectful  regard  for  his  memory,  we  have 
only  fulfilled  a grateful  duty,  which  would  have  been  a ple.asant  one  hut  for  the 
feeling  of  regret  that  the  execution  of  the  task  did  not  fall  to  abler  hands. 
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LEIGH  hunt's  wit  AND  HUMOUR.’ 


This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  very 
pleasant  boohs  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Of  the 
first — Fancy  and  Imagination  — an 
account  was  given  in  this  journal  by  a 
young  admirer  of  the  only  surviving 
inemher  of  a group  of  which  Lamb  was 
the  central  figure.  It  is  probable  that 
of  this  group  Hazlitt  was  the  man  of 
highest  intellectual  powers — Lamb  the 
person  who  sought  to  see  everything 
in  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  could 
be  most  favourably  seen — and  Hunt, 
combining,  in  a great  measure,  both 
their  powers,  seems  to  have  looked  on 
life  and  books  in  a spirit  of  more 
thoughtful  appreciation  than  cither, 
and  in  a feeling  more  thoroughly  ge- 
nial. Life  seems  to  have  been  to  him  a 
more  social  thing — better  than  books, 
which  books  represented  poorly  and  in- 
adequately, but  which  without  books 
could  not  be  enjoyed.  Hazlitt,  in  the 
exercise  of  a restless  intellect,  preterna- 
turally  acute,  detected — it  would  seem 
be  almost  loved  to  detect  — in  what 
was  good  some  lurking  element  of  evil. 
Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt,  with  wiser 
and  more  true  philosophy,  felt  that 
there  is  even  in  things  evil  a soul  of 
goodness — that  there  is  nothing  with- 
out its  use  in  ministering  to  happineas 
.md  good  ; and  thus  they  have  done 
more  good  in  their  degree  than  almost 
any  writers  whom  we  can  name  ; for 
we  think,  in  the  endless  subtilizings  of 
Coleridge,  there  was  not  a little  of  the 
doubtful  tendency  which  we  ascribe 
to  Hazlitt ; not,  of  course,  absolutely, 
but  considered  in  relation  to  Lamb 
and  Hunt. 

We  think  it  probable,  that  to  us 
Leigh  Hunt's  recollections  of  men  and 
books  give  more  pleasure  than  to 
younger  men ; and  that  it  is  in  some 
respects  pleasanter  to  have  a book, 
such  as  this  before  us,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  .m  elderly  gentleman  like 
ourself,  than  the  young  friend  who  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  of  the  .Magazine 
on  Hunt's  last  volume.  We,  old  gen- 
tlemen, rend  in  a more  sympathizing 


spirit.  Where  we  think  our  author 
wrong,  we  remember  that  an  inaccu- 
rate definition  or  an  imperfect  divi- 
sion of  the  parts  of  a subject  involves 
no  very  important  consequence,  where 
definition  does  not  aft'ect  scientific  pre- 
cision, and  where  any  division  what- 
ever of  the  subject  answers  the  only 
end  sought — a distinct  statement  of  the 
author's  meaning.  That  such  words 
as  Fancy  and  Imagination,  Wit  and 
Humour  should  be  accurately  defined, 
is  absolutely  of  no  moment  for  any 
purpose  within  the  range  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  objects ; and  the  further  you 
pursue  the  analysis  requisite  for  any 
definition,  the  more  certain  docs  it  ap- 
pear that  no  one  of  them  is  the  exer- 
cise of  a particular  faculty,  acting  in- 
dependently and  in  its  own  right,  but 
of  the  whole  mind.  Wordsworth  has, 
among  other  divisions,  classed  some  of 
his  poems  into  poems  of  the  Fancy  anil 
poems  of  the  Imagination  ; but  the 
classes  run  into  each  other,  and  in  the 
different  editionsof  the  poems,  thepoet 
has  himself  varied  again  and  again  the 
classification  of  several  of  the  poems. 
The  words  themselves — every  one  of 
them — have  changed  their  meanings  re- 
peatedly since  they  were  first  used  in  the 
language.  Fancy  and  Imagination  are 
used  indifferently  by  Addison  to  ex- 
press the  same  mental  faculty.  Aken- 
side  affects  a distinction  which  he  is 
unable  consistently  to  ob.serve.  Half 
a volume  of  Coleridge’s  “ liiographia 
Literaria " is  taken  up  with  show- 
ing that  Wordsworth  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  the  other  half 
goes  far  to  show  that  the  said  Cole- 
ridge knew  just  a.s  little.  When  Bi- 
shop Gardiner  wrote  the  following 
sentence,  the  w ord  “ wit  ” probably 
meant  something,  very  different  from 
it.s  meaning  in  the  ne.\t  century, 
and  a man  slow  to  speak  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a most  witty  person  : 
“ Thou  knowest  well  whatawitty  part 
it  is  for  a man  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment, and  not  to  be  rashe  in  giving  of 
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sentence.*’  **  Witty  is  Truth,  and  Con- 
science is  of  her  counsel/’  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Piers  Plowman.  “ Humour” 
has  run  through  as  many  changes  since 
Bishop  Fisher,  in  commenting  on  the 
147th  Psalai,  wrote  these  words  : — 

“ Therefore  as  one  lackingthe  humour 
of  devotion, so  Icaimot  continue  long  in 
pr.avcr.”  We  have  no  unwillingness 
to  allow  the  two  old  bishops — either  of 
theoQ,  by  the  way,  would  have  roasted 
Leigh  Hunt  or  ourselves  with  little 
compunction  — to  use  these  pleasant 
words  in  their  own  way,  satisfied 
to  make  out  their  meaning  as  we  best 
can,  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  give 
our  royal  permission  to  Leigh  Hunt  to 
affix  what  value  he  pleases  to  these  ar- 
bitrary cyphers  of  language.  To  de- 
viate very  widely  from  the  popular  use 
of  language  is  fortunately  not  possible 
for  any  writer,  however  capricious  he 
may  be.  To  seek  to  fix  it  by  defini- 
tion is  also  impossible. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  writer, 
talking  on  these  subjects  in  the  cor- 
dial, free-and-easy,  fire-side  tone  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  not  to  have  commenced 
with  some  mention  of  the  passage  in 
Barrow,  in  which  a sort  of  descrip- 
tion  of  “ wit”  is  given.  Nothing  can 
be  happier  than  that  whole  passage ; 
and  though  it  is  printed  both  in  this 
volume  of  Hunt’s,  and  also  in  Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopaedia  of  Engiisli  Litera- 
ture” (awork  of  exceeding  interest,  and 
important  to  every  student,  fro!ii  the 
great  mass  of  matter  collected  into  a 
small  space),  wo  yet  cannot  but  give 
it  here : — 

“ Wit  AT  IS  WIT? 

**  First  it  may  b©  demanded  what  the 
thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this  fa- 
cetionsness  doth  import?  To  wliich 
question  I might  reply  as  Democritus 
did  to  him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a 
man ; * ’Tis  that  which  we  all  see  and 
know.*  Any  one  better  apprehends  what 
it  is  by  acquaintance  than  I can  inform 
him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a thing 
so  versatile  and  multiform,  appearing  in 
60  many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so 
many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended 
bv  several  eyes  and  iu<lgmenls,  that  it 
seeiDcth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a clear 
and  certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make 
a portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the 
figure  of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it 
licth  in  pat  allusion  to  a known  story, 
or  in  seasonable  application  of  a trivial 
saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale ; 
sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and 


hrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  am- 
iguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of 
their  sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped 
in  a dress  of  humorous  expression  ; 
sometimes  it  lurkelh  under  an  odd  simi- 
litude ; sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a sly 
question,  in  a smart  answer,  in  a quirk- 
ish  reason,  in  a shrewd  intimation,  in 
cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting 
an  objection ; sometimes  it  is  couched 
in  a bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a tart 
irony,  in  a lustv  hyperbole,  iu  a start- 
ling metaphor,  in  a plausible  reconciling 
of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense  ; 
sometimes  a scenical  representation  of 
persons  or  things,  a counterfeit  speech, 
a mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it : 
sometimes  an  afi’oeted  .simplicity,  some- 
times a presumptuous  bluntness,  giveth 
it  being : sometimes  it  riselh  only  from 
a lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange; 
sometimes  from  a crafty  wresting  ob- 
vious matter  to  the  purpose;  often  it  con- 
sists in  one  knows  not  what,  and  spring- 
eth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how'.  Its  ways 
are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable, 
being  answerable  to  the  numberless  ro- 
vings of  fancy  and  w indings  of  language. 
It  is,  in  short,  a mamier  of  speukiug 
out  of  the  simple  and  plain  w ay  (such  as 
reason  teachoth  and  proveth  things  by), 
which  by  a pretty  surpri.sing  uncouth- 
ness in  conceit  or  expression  doth  atVect 
and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some 
wonder,  ami  breeding  some  delight 
thereto.  It  raiseth  admiration,  as  sig- 
nifying a nimble  sagacity  of  apprehen- 
sion, a special  felicity  of  invention,  a 
vivacity  of  spirit  and  reach  of  wit  more 
than  vulgar.  It  .^cemotli  to  argue  a rare 
quickness  of  p.irts,  that  one  can  fetch 
in  remote  conceits  applicable;  a notable 
skill,  that  he  can  dexterously  accommo- 
date them  to  the  purpose  before  him; 
together  with  a lively  briskness  of  hu- 
mour, not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful 
fiashes  of  imagination.  Whence  iu  Aris- 
totle such  persons  are  termed  epidexioi^ 
dexterous  men  ; and  entrvpoi^  men  of  <a- 
cile  or  versatile  manners,  who  can  ea- 
sily turn  themselves  to  all  things,  or 
turn  all  things  to  themselves.  It  also 
procureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curio- 
sity with  its  rar<*nes.s  or  semblance  of 
difficulty ; as  monsters,  not  for  their 
beauty,  but  their  rarity  ; as  juggling 
tricks,  not  for  their  use,  but  their  ab- 
struseness,  arc  behold  witli  pleasure,  by 
diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  se- 
rious thoughts;  by  instilling  gaiety  and 
airiness  of  spirit ; by  provoking  to  such 
dispositions  of  spirit  in  w ay  of  emulation 
or  complaisance;  and  by  seasoning  mat- 
ters, otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid, 
with  an  unusual  and  thence  grateful 
tang.” 

In  this  passage  of  Barrow  is  im- 
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plied  the  proposition  which  Locke  af- 
terwards stated  more  generally — that 
“ wit,”  as  distinguished  from  “judg- 
ment” (in  Bishop  Gardiner’s  days 
the  words  seem  to  have  meant  the  same 
tiling,  or  nearly  so)  consists  in  the  as- 
setnhlage  of  ideas,  in  which  there  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  some  resemblance,  while 
•■judgment”  is  on  its  guard  against 
being  deceived  by  such  similitudes ; and, 
therefore,  fixes  its  view  on  their  real 
differences.  The  fact  of  incongruity  in 
the  ideas  brought  together,  is  insisted 
on  by  Addison,  and  he  thus  introduces 
(in  which,  however,  he,  too,  was  anti- 
cipated by  Barrow)  the  clement  of 
surprise — and  what  has  been  thus  saiil 
is  not  only  very  well  stated  by  our  au- 
thor, hut  confirmed  by  his  own  happy 
remark, — that  of  a good  thing  we  say 
it  is  always  new. 

Having  broken  a lance  with  Hobbes, 
who  refers  laughter  to  a supposed  su- 
periority of  ourselves  over  others,  and 
the  indulgence  of  a momentary  tri- 
umph, which  tells  poorly  for  human 
nature,  our  author  passes  joyously 
on  to  his  own  definition  of  wit  j — “ It 
is,”  quoth  he,  “ the  arbitrary  juxta- 
position of  dissimilar  ideas  for  some 
lively  purpose  of  assimilation  or  con- 
trast, generally  of  both and  he  gives, 
as  an  illustration,  Butler's  amusing 
lines  on  Marriage — 

“ Wliat  «c«rUy’*  too  atroQ^ 

To  guanl  thut  itniilc  heart  from  wrong  i 
That  to  ita  frknU  ia  rIiuI  to  (Mua 
Ith-If  Mwaji  ddlI  *11  It  ha«i 
Ami,  hkf  <itt  aHc/ioritf,  give*  over 
Thi*  world  for  the  beaveu  of  a tvrer." 

“ This,"  says  Hunt,  “ is  wit  and 
something  more." — For  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a definition,  it  would  be 
better  could  he  find  a passage  that  was 
wit  and  nothing  more — “ It  becomes,” 
he  adds,  ‘‘  poetry  by  the  feeling  ; but 
the  ideas  or  images  are  as  different  a.s 
can  be;  and  their  juxta-position  as 
arbitrary.  For  w hat  can  be  more  un- 
like than  a lover  who  is  the  least  soli- 
tary of  mortals,  or  who  desires  to  be 
so,  and  a hermit,  to  whom  solitude  is 
every  thing  ? And  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  what  can  be  more  identical  than 
their  sacrifice  of  every  worldly  advan- 
tage for  one  bli.ssful  object 

The  definition  of  humour  is  equally 
successful  : “ It  is  a tendency  of  the 
mind  to  run  in  particular  directions 
of  thought  or  feeling,  more  amusing 
than  accountable.”  The  deviation 
from  the  conventional  rules  and  conse- 


quent expectations  of  society  is  what, 
in  our  critic's  opinion,  constitutes  the 
element  which  we  call  humour  in  such 
characters  as  Parson  .\dams  and  uncle 
Toby.  Human  character  is  always 
essential  to  humour  in  this  view  of  the 
word; — It  may  or  may  not  be  present 
in  the  case  of  '•  wit."  Humour  exhibits 
incongruities  of  character ; — wit  brings 
together  incongruities  of  arbitrary 
ideas.  In  illustration  of  hi.s  defi- 
nition of  humour,  our  author  .seeks  too 
anxiously  for  antitheses  ; — in  Falstatf 
the  contrast  of  the  fat  and  sharp- 
witted  ; in  Don  Quixote,  of  folly  and 
wisdom ; in  Sancho,  shrewdness  and 
doltishness,  and  so  on.  We  incline  to 
think  that  this  is  rather  an  over-state- 
ment ; at  all  events,  that  in  such  cha- 
racters as  Uncle  Toby,  for  instance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  inako  a plausible 
case  of  the  kind  which  this  searching 
for  contrasts  would  seem  to  require ; 
and  .sure  we  are  that  such  a case  is  not 
made  by  our  author,  when  he  speaks 
of  “ the  projjensities  of  love  and  war 
melting  together  in  the  person  of  ex- 
quisite Undo  Toby."  One  of  the 
pa.'-.sages  from  Don  (juixote,  given  as 
an  illustration  of  Humour,  is  quite  ad- 
mirable. Considered  with  reference  to 
Cervantc.s,  it  surely  is  Wit  of  the  very 
highest  order.  IS'itb  reference  to  the 
persons  of  the  dialogue  it  is  humour. 
In  all  dramatic  writings  and  dia- 
logues of  every  kind,  this  distinction, 
though  not  adverted  to  by  our  author, 
deserves  to  be  noticed. 

“ The  reason,  Sancho,”  said  his 
master,  “ w hy  thou  feelcst  that  pain 
all  down  thy  back  i.s,  that  the  stick 
which  gave  it  thee  was  of  a length  to 
that  extent.” 

“ God’s  my  life,”  exclaimed  Sancho, 
impatiently,  “ as  if  I could  not  guess 
that  out  of  my  ow  n head  ! The  ques- 
tion is,  how  am  1 to  get  rid  of  it  ?” 

But  we  soon  get  out  of  these  defini- 
tions  and  divisions,  and  our  critic  gives 
us  selections  of  some  of  the  wisest  and 
wittiest  things  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten ; and  confesses  that  the  wit  is  itself 
highest  when  wit  and  humour  lun,  os 
they  are  apt  to  do,  in  one  united 
stream.  From  Swift’s  rhapsody  on 
iwetry,  for  instance,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  p:issage  on  epithets  : 

“ Epithet*  you  link. 

In  gftpini  Hdm  tu  fill  » chink  t 
Like  ateppiug  Uonei,  to  mt«  b itride. 

In  itreetf  where  keimeU  are  too  wide. 
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Or  lik«  a lic<il-p)ecc  to  vtipport 
A cripple  with  tme  foot  too  thort. 

Or  like  A btidfe,  that  )oia»  a uurisli 
To  mcorland  of  a different  i<ariftU  i 
fto  hare  I «en  iU-ronplrd  hound*, 

Dr»|;  ilifferent  vay»  in  miry  ground*. 

So  gei^mphcr*  In  Afrie  uu|Hi, 
ith  taTAgt  pit  turc*  fill  their  gap*  t 
Anti  o'er  unhabilabk’lown*, 

PUn  elephant*  for  want  uf  tof^nt." 

Tbe  u:ie  which  Green  makes  of  the 
miracle  of  St.  Januarius's  blood  lique- 
fying, which  is  beginning  to  be  believed 
again  in  England,  is  very  admirable  ; 
addressing  licauty,  he  says  : — 


fthine  but  on  Age,  yon  mcU  it*  *now  ; 
Again  loit^  cxtinguiaUetl,  glow. 
Ar.'l  (-hamiod  by  a'itchcry  of  eye*, 
lUoeal.  long  coo^'culed,  litiuefici 
True  mir^ete,  mud  fairly  dotiu 
By  heatl*,  which  are  ailured  while  on/' 


To  ourselves,  however,  we  always 
found  Green’s  poem  hard  reading.  It 
ii  witty — exceedingly  witty  j but  the 
author  is  so  unenjoyiiig.  so  unsymp.a- 
thizing,  and  his  allusions  are  so  remote 
and  unexpected,  that  the  reader,  not 
being  kept  alive  by  any  kindred  warmth 
in  the  writer,  is  apt  to  grow  weary  and 
inattentive.  We  wish  there  were  an 
edition  of  the  Spleen  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
or  by  any  one  who  has  studied  it  often 
and  in  different  moods,  and  that  every 
second  word  of  it  was  marked  in  ita- 
lics, as,  to  say  the  truth,  the  points 
are  very  apt  to  escajie  us.  A joke  in 
Shakipeare  is  never  lost.  A mood  of 
sympathy  is  first  created  by  the  poet ; 
and  when  the  character  is  once  tho- 
roughly  felt,  we  almost  antici)iate  his 
pleasantry,  and  fall  in  with  every  thing 
he  says.  I^i  addition,  then,  to  the 
elements  which  Hunt  and  Addison 
give  us  as  constituting  wit,  and  which 
»e  willingly  assent  to,  something 
more  seems  to  be  required  in  order  to 
iu  being  enjoyed — some  power  in  the 
writer,  whether  by  passion,  which 
brings  all  things  into  a state  of  fu- 
sion, and  blends  the  mightiest  with 
the  humblest,  but  which  is  felt  most 
in  the  highest  orders  of  poetry  ; or  by 
any  of  tbe  feelings  which  are  those  of 
our  common  nature,  and  which  can- 
not be  overlooked  by  a writer  hoping 
to  have  readers.  Our  remark  would, 
perhaps,  identify  the  highest  poetry 
with  that  which  seems  more  natu- 
rally to  fall  into  an  humbler  class. 
This  objection  has  more  apparent 
than  real  weight.  The  father  of  cri- 
ticism was  not  wrong  when  he  re- 


garded tragedy  and  comedy  as  identi- 
cal in  kind  ; and  to  this  hour  we  feel 
Dryden  was  right,  when  he  told  cousin 
Jonathan  that  he,  the  said  cousin  Jona- 
than Swift,  was  no  poet  ; for  assuredly 
in  spite  of  all  his  double  and  treble 
rhymes,  and  the  appositeness  with 
which  ho  adapts  to  his  verses  the  lan- 
guage of  common-place,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  that  can  engage 
the  sympathies  of  his  readers  is  fatal 
to  the  effects  of  his  clenclies  and  cro- 
chets. In  his  Rhapsody  on  Poetry 
alone,  he  seems  to  be  a poet,  for  ho 
has  whipped  himself  into  something 
like  passion.  We  think  exceedingly 
little  of  the  verses,  which  arc  printed 
in  Mr.  Hunt's  volume  in  all  their 
weary  length,  in  which  the  discussion 
occurs  of  whether  Hamilton- Rawn  is  to 
be  converted  into  a barrack  or  a 
brewery  ; and  which  is  told  in  almost 
the  words  in  which  we  may  suppose  it 
nttereil  by  the  maid  and  her  mistress. 
We  have  not  spirits  enough  to  enjoy 
this  prolonged  nonsense.  W e ask  some- 
tiling  mure  from  the  author  tlian  the 
very  scene  from  actual  life,  when  that 
scene  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
Surely  the  occasional  oddity  of  unex- 
pected rhymes  is  not  cnougli.  We 
suspect  that  the  imagined  triumph  over 
dilhculty  is  one  of  the  causes  why  these 
things  are  admired  ; but  it  would  seem 
the  difficulty  after  all  is  not  so  great, 
as  in  Swift's  works,  we  find  niu.st  of  his 
acc|uaintances,  clergymen  and  barristers 
with  little  or  nothing  to  do,  who  wrote 
the  same  kind  of  jingle  with  the  same 
skill  as  himself.  We  are  not  bold  enough 
to  deny  the  wit  and  the  humour  too  of 
much  of  Swift’s  w riting,  hut  the  cle- 
ment of  more  value  than  all  others, 
that  which  it  makes  it  possible  for 
readers  to  enjoy  it.  tlie  “ touch  of  na- 
ture that  makes  all  hearts  kin,”  is  ab- 
solutely wanting.  Green’s  defect  seems 
to  have  been  from  feeble  health,  for 
he  will  at  times  rise  into  something 
quite  admirable,  and  there  is  a play- 
fulncssin  single  words  that  is  calculated 
to  relieve  and  smile  away  w hole  winters 
of  gloom — 

“ Laugh  ttotl  bo  well— monkeys  Imve  l>c*n 
Extreme  tlnctort  for  tl>c  «pIceo: 

Anti  kitten.  If  the  humour  hit, 

Ua*  karletjuin<fJ  away  the  fit." 

In  one  of  Addison’s  papers  on  false 
humour  there  is  a passage  w hich  sup- 
plies our  author  with  an  exceed- 
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itigly  liai'iiv  illustration.  Addison 
lell.s  of  a liook  of  Psalms,  written  in 
ilie  face  and  liiiir  of  a portrait  of 
Charles  the  1st — “ When  I was  last  at 
Oxford  I perused  one  of  the  whiskers, 
and  was  reading  the  other,  but  could 
not  go  so  far  in  it  as  I would  have  done" 
^Spectator,  No.  58)  ; “ that  is  to  say," 
^ays  Hunt,  “ he  perused  that  portion 
of  the  book  which  was  written  in  one 
of  the  whiskers,  but  the  omission  of 
this  common-place,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  whisker  itself  with  the  thing 
read,  strikes  the  mind  with  a lively 
s^ense  of  truth  abridged  in  guise  of 
a fiction  and  an  impossibility."  In 
another  paper  of  Addison’s  a lady’s 
fan  is  at  times  very  angry — at  times  is 
“ so  very  langui-shing  that  I have  been 
glad  for  the  lady’s  sake  the  lover  was 
a sufficient  distance  from  it”  (Specta- 
tor, No.  102.) 

The  same  form  of  wit  occurs  in 
another  paper,  where  Addison  repre- 
sents the  l^ies,  whose  custom  it  then 
was  to  set  off  the  fairness  of  their  skin 
by  patches  of  black  plaster,  as  declar- 
ing their  political  sentiments  by  the 
position  of  the  patches.  “ The  Ama- 
zons on  my  right  hand  were  whigs, 
those  on  my  left  tories,  those  in  the 
uiiddle  boxes  a neutral  party,  whose 
faces  had  not  yet  declared  themselves. 

. . . . Rosalinda,  a famous  whig 

partisan,  has  most  unfortunately  a 
very  beautiful  mole  on  the  tory  part  of 
her  forehead;  which  being  very  con- 
hjiicuous  has  occasioned  many  mistakes, 
and  given  a handle  to  her  enemies  to 
represent  her  face  as  though  it  had  re- 
rolled  from  the  whig  iiUerest.  (Specta- 
tor, No.  81.) 

We  must  pass  rapidly  on,  not  having 
time  to  linger  with  our  author  on  Ra- 
belai.s,  of  who,se  romance  ho  suggests 
what  we  .should  suppose  an  impo,ssibi- 
lily — an  expurgated  edition.  Paro- 
dy, Irony,  and  other  points  of  learn- 
ing are  pleasantly  discussed  and 
as  pleasantly  illustrated.  In  the 
old  books  of  criticism — Home's  “Ele- 
ments” and  the  rest  of  them,  the  eye 
runs  impatiently  from  Home  and 
Hume  and  Hlair,  to  the  passages 
which  they  quote.  In  the  book  be- 
fore us  the  critic  is  often  as  interest- 
ing as  his  author.  In  speaking  of 
parody,  “ the  Splendid  Shilling,"  and 
the  “ Rejected  Addresses"  supply  him 
with  his  best  examples.  Parody,  he 
justly  says,  ought  to  be  regarded  not 
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as  satire  but  as  compliment,  and  we 
m.ay  add  that  the  authors  of  the  “ Re. 
jeeted  Addresses”  seem  in  most  in- 
stances to  have  felt  it  so.  The  pas. 
sages  which  they  h.ave  imitated  were 
those  with  which  the  public  had  been 
rendered  familiar  by  the  quotations 
in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Re- 
views. Southey  and  Coleridge  wrote 
parodies  on  their  own  verses,  but  do 
not  seem  to  have  felt  it  as  a compli- 
ment when  their  example  was  imi- 
tated by  others.  Hunt  gives  us 
from  Kit  Smart  some  lines  which  he 
quotes  from  memory.  As  Chalmers 
is  at  band,  we  may  ns  well  give  them 
accurately : — 

*'  Pride,  Lore,  und  R«a»on  wilt  not  let  me  rewt. 

But  make  a devUUb  liubtic  in  my  br«wt. 

To  wed  with  Fix^ig  Pride— -Pridc—Pride  dcnic«. 
Put  on  a Sfiwnish  |>adlock,  Ur«»on  crie»i 
But  tonder,  gentle  l^ovv  witli  every  r i»h  compliet— 
Pride.  Love,  nnd  Hcaunn,  light  till  they  are  vIoyM, 
And  each  by  each  in  mutual  wounds  dcitroy'd. 
Then  when  a Barl>cr  and  a Collier  light. 

The  Barber  beat*  the  lurklcM  Collier  white. 

The  dufty  Collier  heavea  hie  pondcroue  eot  k. 

And  with  veiigranre,  iH'aU  the  Barber— blot'k. 
In  comet  the  brick-dui^t  man.  with  grime  o'er- 
spread. 

And  beats  the  Collier  and  the  Tier  her — red. 

Block — Red— and  White— in  roriotis  clouds  are 
tOMkcd, 

And  In  the  dust  they  raise,  the  comltataols  are 
lost.** 

Poor  Smart  was  a cleverer  fellow 
than  the  world  was  ever  disposed  to 
believe.  His  fame  still  lives  in  the 
little  schoolboy  Horace  which  he  trans- 
lated for  the  book.sellers,  and  which  ho 
was  so  ashamed  of  that  he  afterwards 
published  a translation  in  verse,  hoping 
thus  to  lead  the  “ schoolboy’s  clandes- 
tine refuge”  to  be  forgotten.  No- 
body reads,  or  ever  re.ad,  the  more 
ambitious  book.  An  odd  rhyme  may 
perhaps  secure  to  him  the  immortality 
which  more  serious  works  failed  to 
obtain.  He  it  was  that  wrote  on  the 
non-arrival  of  a hare  promised  him  by 
a Welsh  squire  : — 

‘ ' Tell  me,  tltoti  ton  of  great  Codwalloder, 
lla»t  tent  the  hare  or  host  thou  twaUowed  tier  P’ 

The  oddity  of  the  following  lines, 
which  we  have  just  met,  may  amuse 
our  readers. 

The  question  was  (proposed)  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  to  give  an  ade- 
quate version  of  this  seemingly  un- 
translatable couplet : — 

**  Mlttitnr  in  dlico  mihl  pitda  orchlepltco^ 

• po  non  /K>netur  <]uia  pottit  non  mihl  detur.*' 
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And  the  solution  was  this 

**  Then  wu  MDt  me  a dUh 
or  fl«h 

From  the  ArchbUli— 

— hvp  is  oot  here 
For  he  setit  me  no  liver.  * 

Mr.  Hnnt's  critical  notice  of  But- 
ler, followed  by  large  extracts,  is  a 
pleasant  chapter  of  his  book.  The  odd 
rhymes — more  often  rhymes,  because 
the  author  has  determined  them  to  be 
rhymes,  rather  than  that  the  reader 
can  at  once  manage  his  voice,  so  as 
to  have  them  recognized  as  such — 
increase  the  fun.  The  wit — at  times 
embodying  the  truest  thoughts — 
would  have  too  serious  an  air  were 
it  not  thus  relieved — for  the  associa- 
tions by  which  Butler  links  thoughts 
t^ether  are  seldom  altogether  capri- 
cious. Such  fancies  as 

**  Like  A lobttcr  boiled,  the  morn 
FrombUck  to  red  began  to  tiiro," 

which  amuse  only  by  the  sense  of  od- 
dity, are  very  unfrequent.  The  re- 
•emblance  in  dissimilar  things  which 
he  seizes  is  one  that  for  the  most 
part  indicates  a real  identity  in  the 
cause  which  creates  the  resemblance. 
It  is  not  a mere  mistake  such  as  the 
beholders  of  Hudibras's  beard  might 
make — taking  it  from  its  cut  and 
colour  for  a tile.  By  the  way,  how 
admirable  the  said  passage  about  the 
beard  b; — 

**Xh6  app^r  pArt  tlier^of  was  whey, 

The  nether  omnge  mixed  with  grey.— 

Thii  bairy  meteor  did  denouacc 
The  fall  of  eceptree  and  of  crowna ; 

With  grlily  type  did  repreoent 
Orclinlng  Age  of  govemmeut. 

And  tell  with  hieroglyphic  spaiic 
Iti  own  grare  and  the  were  made, 

like  fiempuD’a  heart- breaken  it  grew, 
la  time  to  aake  a nation  rue." 

We  have  not  room  for  more;  but  let 
the  reader  think  over  all  the  remote 
and  seemingly  unconnected  allusions 
brought  together  in  this  description. 
The  more  it  is  thought  over  the  more 
will  its  wit  appear.  To  us,  unpre- 
pared by  the  associations  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  written,  it  is  a disad- 
vantage, like  that  which  is  endured 
by  those  who  have  to  look  at  the  bright 
things  of  some  foreign  writer  through 
•he  mists  of  a half-uuderstood  lan- 


guage, that  we  slowly  behold  what 
flashed  with  suddenness  and  instanta- 
neously on  Butler's  first  readers.  The 
hitiry  meteor  probably  reminds  us 
amusingly  of  Milton's  comet,  “ with 
fear  of  change  perplexing  raonarchs.” 
At  Charles's  court  there  was  also  the 
recollection  of  many  a Puritan’s  vow, 
not  to  cut  his  beard  till  the  Parlia- 
ment bad  subdued  the  king. 

The  Hieroglyphic  Spade,  docs  it  not 
tell  as  much  to  us  as  to  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  figures  of  Time 
and  Death  in  a hundred  books  of 
symbol.  Sampson's  heart-breakers 
were  more  likely  to  amuse  a genera- 
tion who  had  been  lectured  by  Prynne 
“ on  the  unloveliness  of  love-locks." 
than  to  be  admired  in  our  day.  At  no 
time  was  it  possible  that  the  vast  and 
varied  learning  of  Butler  should  have 
found  readers  capable  of  appreciating  it. 
But  the  incidents  of  the  day  were,  of 
course,  known  to  every  body,  and  all 
that  now  requires  illustration,  and  in- 
terferes with  our  enjoyment  of  the  fun, 
was  then  instantly  intelligible.  The 
Vandyke  love-locks  were  no  less  a 
subject  of  amusement  to  the  satirist 
than  the  Puritan's  beard,  with  which  he 
so  strangely  connects  them  by  the  in- 
tervening link  of  Sampson's  jaw-break- 
ers. We  have  him  in  another  poem 
(see  the  Remains),  dwelling  on  Philip 
Nye’s  Thanksgiving  Beard : — 

" Being  dealgnetl  and  dnim  oo  regnUr 
To  the  ocrupuloui  punctilio  of  a hair, 

Who  could  imagine  that  it  should  be  portal 
To  lelfleh,  inword-unconplylng  mortal  ? 

And  yet  It  wm  i and  did  abominate 

The  least  compliance  In  the  church  or  etate, 

And  from  iteelf  did  equally  dioeent 
Aa  from  religion  and  the  goremment.** 

Hunt  gives  us  a number  of  passages 
from  Hudibras,  which  amuse  by  the 
oddity  of  the  rhyme.  This  is,  no 
doubt  an  ingredient  in  the  pleasure 
which  the  passages  give  ; but  we  are 
often  more  am  used  by  some  single  word : 
— we  have  for  instance — 

Doctor  epidemic, 

Stored  with  delctery  mrdiemet. 

Which  wboaoexcr  took  U deaJ  nnce.'* 

The  Italics  which  we  transcribe  are 
Mr.  Hunt's,  and  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  droll  rhyme.  Surely, 
ludicrous  as  the  rhyme  u,  there  is 


* Impey’s  Illustrations  of  German  Poetry.  Vol.  I.,  p.  .150. 
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more  wit  in  speaking  of  the  doctor,  as 
if  he  were  himself  the  epidemic,  than 
in  the  diverting  rhyme. 

We  ought  to  say  that  nothing  can 
be  loss  formal  than  the  style  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  essay.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
manner  of  some  of  Steele's  best  pa- 
pers. Indeed,  since  the  death  of  Sou- 
they, we  think  Leigh  Hunt  the  plea- 
santest writer  we  have.  A cordial, 
but  somewhat  exaggerated  estimate 
of  Sterne  closes  the  preliminary  cs.say. 
In  one  respect  alone  the  book  is  likely 
to  disappoint  expectation.  The  pre- 
face .suggests  the  hope  of  more  varied 
matter  than  we  meet.  There  are,  for 
instance,  no  extracts  of  later  date  than 
_^eter  Lindar’s  time  ; and  many  of  the 
pa».-.-<rca  selected  a.s  specimens  of  wit 
and  humour  would  fall  mure  naturally 
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under  a different  classification.  In 
Dryden’s  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham — and  still  more  in  Pope's 
— there  is  a tone  of  bitter  seriousness 
that  overpowers  the  feeling  of  wit  or 
humour.  We  do  not  say  that  cither 
description  is  without  the  former  ele- 
ment ; but  we  think  that  in  neither  is 
it  the  prevailing  one,  and  therefore 
that  such  passages  are  scarcely  to  be 
called  illustrations  of  what  the  book 
purports  to  define  and  describe. 

To  exact,  however,  scientific  preci- 
sion in  criticism  of  the  kind  would  be 
to  require  impossibilities.  Mr.  Hunt 
has  done  much  better  in  giving  us  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  book — likely  to 
add  very  much  to  the  best  and  purest 
sources  of  enjoyment. 

A. 
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T HERE  is  an  under-current  of  seditious 
literature  at  present  making  its  way 
amongst  the  masses  in  Ireland,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  noticenble  and 
startling  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
“ Give  me  the  bullad-wriling  of  a 
nation,  and  I do  not  care  who 
raake.s  their  laws,"  is  a saying  which 
has  been  considered  to  evince  much 
political  sagacity.  The  influences 
which  inspire  the  sentiments,  and 
mould  the  passions  of  a people,  must 
always  be  more  important  than  any 
power  which  can  be  put  forth  to 
restrain  or  to  regulate  their  external 
conduct.  But  when  these  iiiHuences 
are  combined  with  that  power,  and 
when  the  progress  of  reform  has 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  seditious 
and  the  revolutionary  the  making  or 
abrogating  of  laws,  there  is  then  a 
double  agency  at  work  for  evil.  What 
was  antagonism  becomes  co-operation  ; 
and  the  laws  themselves  m.ay  be  made 
to  conspire  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution. 

Of  this,  the  new-light  apostles  of  sedi- 


tion are  well  aware.  The  viper  will  not 
now  he  often  found  biting  against  the 
file.  He  has  derived  wisdom  from  ex- 
perience ; and  will  no  longer  spend  his 
strength  ujicn  impracticable  projects, 
which  could  only  result  in  his  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace.  The  large  influx 
of  democnacy  which  recent  improve- 
ments in  our  legislature  have  intro- 
duced into  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
secures  to  the  active  partisan  of  popu- 
lar opinions  a status  and  a position 
which  enables  him  to  speak  as  one 
having  authority  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. And  when  the  electors  are 
le.avened  by  the  principles  and  delud- 
ed by  the  misrepresentations  which 
abound  in  publications  such  as  those 
before  us,  in  which  the  foulest  treason 
is  not  merely  palliated,  but  eulogized, 
it  is  very  easy  to  understand  what  the 
character  of  the  elected  must  be,  anil 
how  powerfully  they  may  influence  the 
decisions  of  an  assembly  which  is 
supreme  in  dealing  with  national  inte- 
rests, and  upon  whose  course  of  action 
such  mighty  issues  must  depend. 


* “ The  Rhing  in ’98."  “The  Mercenary  Informers  of  '98."  “The  Life  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald."  “ The  Life  of  'i'hcobald  Wolf  Tone."  “ The  Life  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,”  forming  part  of  the  “ National  Library  for  Ireland."  M'Cormick, 
Ifi,  Christ  Church  IMace,  Dublin,  1816. 
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We  should,  therefore,  look  in  time 
to  the  causes  which  are  in  operation, 
shaping  the  popular  judgment,  and 
determining  the  popular  will.  The 
power  of  the  m.is.ses  is  now  no  longer 
a blind  impulse,  “ vis  expers  consilii," 
which  its  own  impetus  must  destroy. 
It  is  a recognized  element  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  constitution.  It  has  its 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  who 
are  sent  there  only  to  do  its  bidding, 
and  who  are  generally  daring,  able, 
and  unscrupulous  men,  very  capable, 
by  a specious  eloquence,  of  making 
“the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.” 
Against  the  ascendant  power  in  that 
assembly  no  resistance  can  be  made. 
•And  unfess  care  be  taken  to  counteract, 
by  a presentation  of  the  truth,  the 
wicked  falsehoods  which  become  cur- 
rent  amongst  the  multitude,  the  whole 
framework  of  society  may  be  dislocat- 
ed before  right-minded  men  become 
aware  of  their  danger. 

It  Is  a deep  sense  of  the  imminence 
of  this  danger,  and  a conviction  of 
the  utter  impossibility  of  proceeding 
adequately  against  it  when  it  does 
arise,  that  has  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  series  of  publications  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  the  titles  below.  They 
are, taken  separately,  and  received  with- 
out reference  to  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  thecountryin  which  they 
are  produced,  so  despicable  in  point  of 
comjiosition,  and  so  utterly  and  shame- 
lessly truthless  in  relation  to  facts,  that 
many  would  he  disposed  to  pass  them 
by,  as  altogether  undeserving  of  any 
serious  attention.  Gut,  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  aa  part  of  a complete  sys- 
tem, having  for  its  object  the  separa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
»>  circulating  amongst  ignorant  and 
inflammable  raa.sses,  whose  literature 
they  constitute,  and  whose  passions 
they  set  on  fire,  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  most  dange- 
rous auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of  dis- 
loyalty and  sedition,  which,  unless 
promptly  and  effectively  counteracted, 
must  produce  irremediablo  evils.  We 
therefore  invite  the  earnest  attention 
of  all  lovers  of  social  order,  who  svould 
fain  |>erpetuBte  the  admirable  consti- 
tnlinn  under  which  we  live,  to  tho  ex- 
posure which  we  ore  nbout  to  make  of 
this  seed-bed  of  treason.  It  will  be 
vain  to  cry  out  for  help  in  the  hour  of 
eitrcine  peril,  when  the  mine  is  dis- 
covered under  our  feet,  and  the  match 
hi  the  hand  of  the  incendiary  ready  to 


fire  tho  fr.vin.  .Such  a//er-wisdom  can 
profit  nothing,  but  “to  point  amoral, 
or  adorn  a tale,”  by  which  future 
generations  may  be  benefited.  The 
calamilies  against  wbieb  we  woulil  fore- 
warn our  fellow-subjects  must  be  pre- 
vented if  they  would  be  escaped.  The 
words  of  sage  admonition  which  the 
Rom.an  historian  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Cato  delivering  his  sentiments 
respecting  the  Catiline  conspirators, 
should  never  be  absent  from  the  minds 
of  ruler.'.  Other  crimes,  he  says, 
may  be  punished  after  they  liave  been 
comroilted,but  this  is  one  which  unless 
provided  against  before-ha.nd,  precludes 
ali  power  of  subsequent  animadversion. 
When  the  state  is  involved  in  one  com- 
mon ruin,  the  conspirators  will  then 
become  the  government,  and  those 
who  connived  at  theiratrocities,instcad 
of  their  judges,  will  become  their  vic- 
tims. 

The  outbreak  of  Ninety-eight  in 
Ireland  was,  perhaps,  as  wanton  and 
wicked  a manifestation  of  revolution- 
ary violence,  as  any  of  which  history 
makes  mention.  It  was  a purely  theo- 
retic rebellion,  against  a government 
advancing  but  too  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  democratic  change.  b'rom 
1775  to  178.3,  the  concessions  to  the 
popular  principle  had  been  perfectly 
unexampled  ; and  the  country  pro- 
gressed in  prosperity  and  freedom  with 
almost  railroad  speed.  Ireland  enuhi 
scarcely  ask  what  Kngland  would  not 
willingly  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  sa- 
tisfying reasonable  demands,  or  secu- 
ring legislative  independence.  The 
penal  code,  a Whig  mca.surc,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  .lacobito  predilections 
of  the  Papist.',  had  already  been  ereat- 
ly  mitigated, and  all  its  more  obnoxious 
features  would,  in  no  long  time,  have 
been  removed.  The  elective  franchise 
was  extended  to  the  Romish  population. 
A seminary  w.as  founded  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  priests;  a House  of  Com- 
mons, which  formerly  sat  during  the 
reign  of  the  sovereign,  was  now  elect- 
ed every  seven  years  ; and  it  was  while 
these  measures  of  public  nmclioratiou 
were  thus  going  forward,  the  treason 
was  concocting,  which  was  to  separate 
Ireland  from  tho  British  empire ! 

The  object  of  the  publicanoiis  be- 
fore us  is,  to  represent  the  rebellion  of 
Ninety-eight  .as  a ju.stifiablc  resistance 
to  Britisli  oppres.sion  ; the  men  who 
figured  in  it,  and  who  were  exiled  or 
executed,  as  heroes,  patriots,  and  mar- 
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tyrs  ; the  law  processes,  by  which  they 
were  brought  to  justice,  as  hellish 
contrivances  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
nocent men  ; the  juries  by  whom  they 
were  convicted,  as  perjured  traitors  ; 
the  judges  by  whom  they  were  sen- 
tenced, as  ruthless  instruments  of  op- 
pression, upon  whose  heads  rested  the 
guilt  of  innocent  blood  ; and  the  whole 
machinery  of  administration  as  con- 
trived for  the  torture,  pillage,  pro- 
scription,and  massacre  of  an  unoffend- 
ing population  ! Such  are  the  lessons 
which  the  masses  are  now  expected  to 
learn  from  “ the  National  Library  for 
Ireland  1”  It  is  a species  of  reading 
which  may  be  called  “ treason  made 
easy.”  And  there  is,  unfortunately,  an 
aptitude  for  such  instruction  in  the 
Irish  peasantry,  which  renders  it  mo- 
rally certain  that  it  must  produce  the 
very  worst  effects.  When  publications, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  give  spe- 
cimens, are  circulated  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  find  their  way  into  the 
cottages  of  the  peasantry,  where  they 
are  read  with  all  the  eager  credulity 
of  ignorance,  what  can  be  expected  but 
that  effects  must  be  produced  by'which 
the  public  tranquillity  must  be  endan- 
gered ? 

In  the  volume  entitled  “ The 
Rising  of  Ninety-Eight,"  the  writer, 
having  cited  the  oath  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  thus  proceeds  to  show  how 
much  more  reasonable  it  was,  both  in 
its  purport  and  spirit,  than  the  oath  of 
allegiance : — 

“ Here,  no  doubt,  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  observe  the  groat  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  toleration  which  distinguished 
the  oath  of  the  United  Irishmen,  from 
that  of  the  United  Englishmen  in  for- 
mer times.  In  the  United  Irish  oath, 
there  is  not  one  word  said  about  swear- 
ing any  English  or  foreigners  to  obey 
the  Irish.  Every  native  Irishman  is 
simply  called  on  to  make  a natural, 
grateful,  and  religious  vow  before  the 
great,  good,  and  just  God,  to  love  his 
own  fellow-countrymen,  and  serve  his 
native  land.  Moreover,  no  Englishman, 
Scotchman,  Welshman,  German,  Dutch- 
man, Hanoverian,  or  any  other  beg- 
garly foreigner,  was  ever  compelled  by 
the  United  Irishmen  to  perjure  himself 
by  taking  an  unnatural  blasphemous 
oath  to  obey  the  Irish — for  is  it  not  blas- 
phemous to  swear  before  God,  against 
the  very  land  which  ho  allowed  one  to 
be  born  iu  ? The  English  in  former 
times,  on  the  contrary,  never  bad  such 
a fair  form  of  oath,  as  that  of  the 
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United  Irishmen.  Formerly  the  Eng- 
lish  ruffians,  after  first  murdering,  burn- 
ing, robbing,  and  ravishing  the  greater 
part  of  the  unoffending  Irish,  used 
then,  like  loyal,  merciful,  and  religions 
enemies,  present  on  the  sword's  point 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  quickly 
swallowed  down  by  the  remainder  of 
the  natives.  By  this  compulsory  oath, 
a true-blooded  Irishman  was  obliged 
to  swear,  against  his  grain,  to  obey  or 
serve  some  tyrannical  fellow  or  other, 
called  king  of  England,  no  matter  who 
he  might  chance  to  be.  Thus,  descen- 
dants of  our  old  native  Irish  kings — 
men  with  the  pure  blood  of  such  he- 
roes as  Niali  the  Grand  (the  triumphant 
invader  of  Britain  and  Gaul),  or  old 
Brian  Boru  (the  Dane-smasher),  cours- 
ing through  their  veins — have  been  com- 
pelled by  rapacious  and  blood-thirsty 
Englishmen,  to  swear,  what  ? — yes, 
gracious  heavens  I to  swear  to  obey 
and  serve  a whole  parcel  of  murdering 
mongrels  and  wicked  foreigners,  such 
as  James  Stuart,  a Scotchman,  who 
robbed  all  the  Ulster  Irish  of  their 
tenant-right,  and  was  moreover  ad- 
dicted to  dark  and  unnatural  crimes ; 
or  William  of  Orange,  who  robbed 
and  butchered  the  Irish,  made  and 
broke  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  mur- 
dered the  Scotch  clan  M'Donald,  in 
the  valley  of  Glencoe ; or  George 
Guelphs,  the  Hanoverian,  who  mur- 
dered Count  Konigsmark,  and  kept  the 
Irish  as  slaves  under  Penal  laws,  so 
infamous,  that  if  they  at  present  ex- 
isted, the  Irish  millions  would  be  jus- 
tified in  rising  up  like  men,  which  un- 
fortunately they  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  do  in  the  Penal  times." 

Thus  it  is  that  rebellion  is  justi- 
fied, and  loyalty  to  a British  sove- 
reign branded  and  stigmatized  I The 
English  are  cruel  invaders,  against 
whom  resistance  is  as  sacred  a duty, 
as  it  was  in  early  times,  against  the 
Danes ! And  the  heroes  who  may 
hereafter  lead  the  Irish  into  combat 
with  their  present  enemies,  will  de- 
serve as  well  of  their  country  as  did 
Brian  of  old,  when  he  contended  sue- 
cessfully  against  the  northern  in- 
vaders I 

And  that  there  is  a spirit  now  in 
existence  by  which  the  work  of  trea- 
son may  be  more  effectually  done 
than  it  ever  bus  been  at  any  former 
period,  the  writer  hero  makes  mani- 
fe.st  in  a paragraph  in  which  we  be- 
lieve he  does  not  use  the-  least  exag- 
geration : — 

“ Blit  the  moat  convincing  proof  of 
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the  virtue  and  principle  of  the  men  of 
*98,  and  the  justice  of  the  measures 
which  thej  advocated,  is  this — the  pa- 
triots of  those  times  are  daily  rising 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Irish  nation, 
and  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  for  which  they 
contended,  have  been  carried.  Even 
the  prospect  of  Repeal  is  hourly  grow- 
ing nearer,  by  which  event  the  plun- 
dered Irish  constitution  of  178*2  will  be 
restored,  and  other  nameless  blessings 
will  be  then  sure  to  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  horrible  Judases  and 
corrupt  wretches  who  sold  their  native 
land  for  vile  money,  and  the  bloody 
monsters  who  murdered  the  Irish,  and 
once  carried  things  with  a high  hand, 
are  already  sunk  in  (he  lowest  infamy; 
and  if  any  one  dared  to  rise  up  to  de- 
fend them,  be  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  torn  to  pieces,  by  a virtuous  and 
indignant  nation,  who  will  not  listen 
to  anything  against  the  men  of  ’98. 

“\Ve  have  indeed  reason  to  be  re- 
joiced with  the  future  prospects  in 
store  for  the  Irish.  "Who  aare  say 
*boo*  to  eight  millions?  With  us  the 
exercise  of  patriotism  has  become  a 
safe  and  easy  habit,  and  with  some, 
even  a money-ronking  pursuit ; it  was 
not  so  in  the  da^s  of  uur  fathers. 

•*  • They  ro*c  In  dark  and  eril  day*. 

To  right  their  nalWeland.’  " 

The  following  is  the  representation 
given  of  the  acts  of  vigour  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  meet 
the  influence  and  the  machinations  of 
the  disturbers.  We  would  ask,  what 
respect  can  those  who  are  thus  in- 
structed be  expected  to  have  for 
British  law  ? — 

“Having  shown  that  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  was  of  Protestant 
origin — that  its  leaders  were  mostly 
Protestants,  and  that  the  object  of  tho 
Society  was  to  reform  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, and  to  abolish  sectarian  distinc- 
tions and  quarrels,  by  equalizing  all 
religions,  and  procuring  emancipation 
for  the  Irish  Catholics,  we  must  now 
take  a rapid  sketch  of  the  criminal  and 
tyrannical  proceedings  of  a few  foreign 
or  English  villains,  calling  themselves 
government,  and  the  Irish  traitors, 
who  were  leagued  with  them,  and  had 
entered  into  a great  conspiracy  to 
abolish  the  Irish  constitution  of  *178*2, 
to  corrupt  and  sell  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  reduce  Ireland  to  the 
degraded  condition  of  an  English  pro- 
vince. 

**  In  1796  another  tyrannical  measure, 
called  *•  The  Insurrection  Act,’*  was 
introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament. 
By  this  infamous  bill,  any  seven  ruf- 


fians, called  justices  of  the  peace,  if 
bribed,  and  in  the  pay  of  a foreign  or 
English  government,  had  only  to  go 
through  the  form  of  signing  a piece  of 
paper,  stating  that  they  considered 
their  county  in  a state  of  disturbance, 
*or  in  danger  of  becoming  so.*  On 
sending  this  piece  of  paper,  according 
as  directed,  to  the  English  Castle  of 
Dublin,  Ship-street,  where  the  secret 
committee  or  privy  council,  and  tho 
English  military  viceroy,  held  their  noc- 
turnal meetings,  the  county  so  recom- 
mended was  proclaimed,  or  put  under 
martial  law,  which  was  signified  to  the 
unfortunate  people  by  a bit  of  paper, 
with  ‘ Whereas’  at  the  top,  and  some 
Englishman’s  name  at  the  bottom.” 

The  alliance  of  the  United  Irish- 
men with  France,  for  the  overthrow 
of  British  authority,  is  thus  not  only 
justified  but  eulogized ! 

“ While  those  English  villains,  and 
the  Irish  parliament  conspirators  in 
their  pay,  were  oppressing  and  plot- 
ting  against  the  Irish  nation,  a French 
fleet  and  army  of  liberation  appeared 
off  tho  Irish  coasts.  8o  leaving  this 
frighful  scene  of  domestic  corruption 
and  foreign  tyranny  just  described,  we 
must  now  take  a glance  at  the  foreign 
policy  of  Ireland,  and  the  negociations 
and  alliances  which  the  Uunited  Irish 
leaders  in  their  wisdom  thought  fit  to 
form  between  the  Irish  and  the  French, 
who  may  be  called  kindred  nations, 
since  they  are  both  of  Celtic  race,  and 
are  equally  remarkable  for  their  mili- 
tary spirit,  gaiety,  politeness,  love  of 
glory,  strong  passion  for  liberty  or 
native  governments,  and  dislike  of  Eng- 
lish tyranny  and  ambition,  which  never 
rests,  but  is  always  unjustly  invading 
the  freedom  and  possessions  of  other 
countries.” 

Such  are  the  lessons  in  history 
which  the  Irish  masses  are  taught  1 
Such  are  the  premises  from  which 
they  are  instructed  to  reason  t Such 
are  the  dragon's  teeth  which  are  sown, 
in  the  confident  hope  that,  in  due 
season,  they  will  produce  a plentiful 
crop  of  armed  men,  who,  while  they 
are  imbued  with  the  principles,  will 
have  ilerived  instruction  from  the  er- 
rors of  their  predecessors,  in  Ninety- 
eight,  whose  only  fault  was  that  they 
did  not  sufficiently  “ bide  their  time,” 
but  contended  prematurely  for  the 
rights  and  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land I Now  will  any  dispassionate 
and  well-judging  roan  say  that  this  is 
a state  of  things  not  calculated  to 
awaken  very  alarming  apprehensions  ? 
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We  will  be  told,  much  is  doing  I’or 
the  education  of  the  people;  and  that, 
when  they  are  well  instructed,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  abuse  them  by  such 
representations.  Alas  1 wo  much 
fear  that  the  bane  will  prove  too  strong 
for  the  antidote.  The  education 
of  the  humbler  classes  in  Ireland 
may  now  be  said  to  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  National 
Hoard,  a vast  majority  of  whose 
.agents  in  carrying  out  their  system 
arc  the  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
There  are  some  of  our  readers  at 
least  who  do  not  require  to  be  in- 
formed how  far  these  may  be  relied 
on  as  instructors  of  the  people.  We 
tell  those  who  depend  upon  them  for 
any  efficient  counteraction  of  the 
views  and  the  principles  advocated 
and  recommended  in  these  pestilent 
publications,  they  will  be  disappointed. 
There  are,  we  fear,  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  Romish  clergy 
would  not  counteract  them  if  they 
could,  as  there  are,  no  doubt,  some 
in  which  they  could  not  counteract 
them  if  they  would.  The  teaching 
of  Maynooth  has,  as^Mr.  Wyse  has 
informed  us,  told  upon  the  priest- 
hood. They  are,  almost  to  a man, 
advocates  for  a repe.al  of  the  union. 
This  is  the  flimsy  pretext  under  which 
separation  from  Great  Britain  is 
veiled.  And  although  for  a season 
sedition  may  be  “ hushed  in  grim  re- 
pose,” assuredly  it  expects  its  “ even- 
ing prey.  " 

Have  we  as  yet  to  learn  that  edu- 
cation, irrespective  of  moral  training, 
is  an  evil  and  not  a good?  Has 
that  great  truth,  so  awfully  foresha- 
dowed in  the  “ rebellion  in  heaven," 
not  as  yet  found  a secure  lodgment 
ill  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our 
rulers  ? Knowledge,  we  are  told,  is 
power  ; but  it  m.ay  be  a power  for 
preservation,  or  a power  for  destruc- 
tion ; it  may  demonstrate  its  ener- 
gies in  the  earthquake  or  the  hurri- 
cane, as  well  as  in  those  peaceful 
processes  which  more  directly  sub- 
serve the  well-being  of  man,  and  the 
order  of  nature.  And  it  will  depend 
upon  the  religious  guidance  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  whether  its  symbol 
is  to  be  found  in  the  harmony  of  the 
planetary  system,  or  in  the  baleful  glare 
of  the  eccentric  meteor,  which  with 
“ fear  of  change  perplexes  monarchs, 
and  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes  pesti- 
lence and  war.” 


“ Knowledge  is  power."  This  truth, 
ns  enunciated  by  the  great  master 
mind  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
respect  to  the  command  over  material 
substances  which  may  be  obtained  by 
a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  ; such  power  as 
the  chemist  possesses  over  the  sub- 
stances with  the  properties  of  which 
he  has  become  scientifically  acquainted. 
But  men  themselves  are  the  sub- 
stances upon  which  the  politician  is 
to  operate ; and  when  his  end  is  evil, 
or  his  aim  merely  the  possession  of 
influences  which  he  may  use  for  his 
own  advantage,  his  purposes  are  not 
more  frequently  accomplished  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  ignorant,  than  by 
skilfully  availing  himselfofthe  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  partially  enlightened. 
Just  so  much  information  as  generates 
self-conceit,  just  so  much  of  human 
attainment  as  evokes  the  vanity  with- 
out rectifying  the  judgment  or  steady- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people,  he  finds 
a most  invaluable  auxiliary  to  any  pur- 
poses of  demolition  which  he  may  en- 
tertain. Intellectual  activities  once 
excited,  will  be  occupied  either  for 
good  or  for  evil ; and  if  no  sufficiently 
determining  influence  be  used  in  direct- 
ing them  to  the  former,  to  the  latter 
they  will  naturally  tend,  as  well  be- 
cause it  is  often  made  to  appear  in  the 
attractive  colours  by  which  the  novice 
is  captivated,  as  that  it  lies  more  upon 
the  level  of  human  frailty.  If  the 
power  of  the  demagogue  may  be  seen 
in  the  distinguished  characters  who 
figured  during  the  French  revolution, 
no  less  may  we  discern  the  disorganiz- 
ing effects  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
unaccompanied  by  its  proper  counter- 
agent, religious  truth,  in  loosening  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  until  it  tum- 
bled into  ruins  upon  the  heads  of  a 
frantic  populace,  and  their  demoniac 
or  deluded  leaders. 

Now,  education  in  Ireland — in  what 
state  is  that?  The  sum  of  seventy 
thousand  pounds  annually  is  devoted 
to  the  spread  of  what  is  called  the  na- 
tional system  of  education,  which  pro- 
fessedly excludes  religious  instruction, 
leaving  that  to  be  conducted  as  it  may, 
under  the  pastors,  respectively,  of  the 
children  in  attendance  upon  the  schools. 
The  Bible  is  a prohibited  book  in  the 
national  school-room.  Even  the  com- 
pilation from  the  Gospels,  agreed  upon 
by  the  commissioners,  and  containing 
a large  portion  of  unadulterated  Scrip- 
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tnral  truth,  hu  been  rejected  as  in- 
admUaible  in  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  schools  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Romish  priesthood ; and  books  of 
(so  called)  Catholic  instruction,  or  de- 
Totion,  substituted  instead,  by  which 
are  inculcated  the  most  dangerous 
principles,  the  grossest  errors,  or  the 
most  revolting  superstitions.  One  thing 
is  clear,  that  the  Bible  is  regarded  as 
a prohibited  book,  and  the  light  of 
truth  not  permitted  to  shine  in  the 
schools  as  it  appears  in  the  unadulterat- 
ed Gospel. 

Against  this  system,  by  which  the 
word  of  God  is  so  disparaged,  the 
Church  of  Ireland  has  recorded  her 
solemn  protest  ; and  the  exceptions 
are  so  very  few  that  it  may  be  gene- 
rally stated,  the  whole  of  the  patron- 
age connected  with  it  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  the  Presby- 
terians. 

The  Romanist  schools,  which  pre- 
dominate in  the  south  and  the  west, 
are  the  instruments  of  Popery ; in 
the  north  of  Ireland  they  are  just 
as  exclusively  Presbyterian.  We  will 
suppose  the  children  well  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and, 
in  each  class  of  schools,  imbibing  the 
predilections  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  instructed. 

Our  object  is  not,  at  present,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  Irish  National 
Education  question,  but  to  put  our 
readers  in  full  possession  of  the  precise 
mental  condition  of  a vast  majority  of 
the  population,  and  their  aptitude  or 
inaptitude  to  be  influenced  by  publica- 
tions, a brief  sample  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  preceding  p.ages. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
the  national  school-masters  are  now, 
wherever  the  Popish  religion  predo- 
minates, the  appointed  instructors  of 
the  people.  Every  one  who  has  be- 
stowed any  serious  thought  upon  the 
working  of  an  educational  system, 
knows  that  the  books  which  are  read 
are  of  little  consequence  compared 
with  those  by  whom  they  are  taught. 
As  are  the  schnulmasters,  so  will  be 
the  schools.  The  personal  influence 
of  the  former  will  always  determine 
the  character  of  the  latter,  for  good 
or  for  evil.  And  the  best  system  of 
instruction  that  ever  was  devised, 
under  the  conduct  of  a te.acher  per- 
verted by  the  errors,  and  infected  by 
the  spirit,  of  Irish  Romanism,  will  but 
reflect  those  errors  and  propagate  that 


spirit  in  the  vast  majority  of  those 
over  whom  his  influence  extends. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  amount  of 
what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  for  en- 
lightening the  masses  of  the  Irish  people? 
They  arc  j ust  fitted  and  prepared  for  the 
demagogue,  who  impresses  upon  them 
as  a sacred  duty,  to  labour  for  the  over- 
throw of  an  heretical  Church,  and  to 
strive,  with  all  their  might  and  main, 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  the  independence 
of  Ireland  ! They  are  no  longer,  it  is 
true,  an  unlettered  people.  They  can 
read.  But  their  reading  is  almost  con- 
fined to  these  productions  which  taint 
their  morals  and  sap  their  allegiance. 
By  what  is  done  for  them,  the  raw 
material  is  just  wrought  into  that  state 
in  which  it  may  be  most  readily  con- 
verted to  purposesof sedition.  Thecot- 
ton  is  saturated  with  the  inflatnra.able 
fluid  which  will  soon  render  it  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  combustibles.  This 
is  all  cle.argain  to  the  pestilent  disturber. 
So  far  from  being  “ let  or  hindered,” 
he  is  aided  in  his  designs,  by  what  has 
been  done  for  giving  the  people  just 
so  much  knowledge  as  may  enable  them 
to  imbibe  and  to  prop.ag.ate  his  lessons 
of  treason.  “ The  National  Libr.ary” 
is  the  natural  adjunct  to  “the  Na- 
tional Schools.”  The  lives  of  the 
traitors  who  figured  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion will  be  eagerly  read,  where  the 
word  of  God  is  interdicted.  The 
teacher,  who  is  the  active  agent  of  the 
priest,  a collector  of  the  O’Connell 
tribute,  and  a contributor  to  the  re- 
peal rent,  will  not  by  his  comments 
very  materially  counterjict  the  im- 
pressions which  are  made  upon  sus- 
ceptible minds  by  the  most  glaring 
misstatements  of  facts,  and  the  most 
slanderous  and  envenomed  misrepre- 
sentations. And  what  the  effect  of 
this  must  be,  can  be  but  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  ardent  temperament  of  the 
Irish,  and  their  passionate  devotion 
to  objects  which  have  once  become 
dear  to  them  from  their  supposed  sub- 
serviency to  the  renown,  or  the  well- 
being, of  their  native  land. 

In  each  of  the  volumes  which  com- 
pose “ The  National  Library,"  there 
are  one  hundred  and  forty  closely- 
printed  pages.  They  are  published 
monthly,  and  are  sold  for  so  low  a 
price  as  four  pence  each.  Fifteen 
thousand  are  struck  off  as  a first  im- 
pression ; and  the  proprietors  are  con- 
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tent  to  lose  five  thousand  before  any 
profit  begins  to  be  made.  The  im- 
pression does  not  remain  upon  hands 
more  than  a few  days,  and  is  carried 
by  flying  stationers  to  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  not,  therefore,  rash  to 
affirm  that  the  principles  which  these 
works  inculcate,  and  the  views  they 
advocate,  are,  or  will  be,  in  a very 
short  time,  the  views  and  the  princi- 
ples of  a va-st  majority  of  the  Romish 
population. 

Education,  as  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
zeal  and  the  piety  of  the  Protestant 
community,  was  calculated  to  rescue 
the  minds  of  the  people,  not  only  from 
ignorance,  but  from  that  depraving  ac- 
quaintance with  profligate  and  mis- 
chievous publications  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  The  “ Life  of  the  high- 
wayman,F reney,"  the  “ Li  fe  of  the  high- 
wayman, Redmond  O' Hanlon,”  the 
“ Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees,”  and 
other  works  of  that  kind,  constituted 
the  popular  literature,  which  was  but 
too  well  calculated  to  foster  that  des- 
perate  spirit  of  unprincipled  adven- 
ture, by  which  many  of  the  humbler 
classes  were  characterized.  For  these, 
by  the  benevolent  labours  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
and  the  Kildare-place  Society,  were 
substituted  works  of  a rational,  im- 
proving, and  edifying  character,  by 
which  much  was  done  to  give  a 
right  direction  to  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  to  guide  them  into 
the  paths  of  peace  and  order.  But 
“ the  National  system”  has  reversed 
all  this.  Practically,  the  education 
of  the  masses  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  The 
Scriptural  schools  have  been  dis- 
countenanced by  the  governing  autho- 
rities, and  the  class  of  improving  pub- 
lications, by  which  so  much  good  was 
done,  must  now,  in  their  turn,  give 
place  to  the  more  stimulating  attractions 
of  the  “ Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald,” the  “Life  of  Theobald  W olfe 
Tone,”  the  lives  of  the  other  worthies 
who  figure  in  Madden's  “ Lives  of  the 
United  Irishmen,”  the  history  of  “ The 
Rising  of  Ninety-Eight,  which  con- 
tiuns  hints  and  suggestions  by  which  a 
future  rising  may  be  rendered  more 
prosperous  to  the  disalfected  ; and  a 
multitude  of  other  publications  of  a 
similar  character,  compared  with  which 
the  worst  of  those  which  went  before 
them,  and  which  the  Protestant  edu- 
cation societies  served  to  banish,  might 


well  be  deemed  innocent,  if  not  de- 
serving of  positive  commendation. 
Freney  and  his  compeers  might,  it  is 
true,  serve  to  propagate  a spirit  of 
wild  adventure,  adverse  to  those  set- 
tled habits  and  wholesome  morals  by 
which  social  order  is  hest  maintained  ; 
but  they  did  not  contain  the  combus- 
tibles by  which  the  fabric  of  society 
may  be  shivered  into  fragments,  or 
communicate  the  views  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  treason  is  exalted  into 
a virtue,  and  loyalty  branded  as  a 
crime  I 

This  may  also  be  said,  that  the  ro- 
mance of  the  highway,  which  com- 
monly terminates  either  in  transporta- 
tion or  the  gallows,  has  its  repulsive 
as  well  as  its  attractive  side.  If  it 
serve  to  allure  by  tales  of  wild  adven- 
ture, it  no  less  deters  by  its  exhibition 
of  the  penalties  which  rarely  fail  to 
overtake  the  most  gallant  and  chival- 
rous of  the  knights  of  the  road,  who, 
sooner  or  later,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
that  ugliest  of  customers,  the  execu- 
tioner. Their  effects  for  evil,  there- 
fore, are  rather  upon  individuals  who 
are  exceptions  to  their  class,  than  upon 
the  masses  at  large,  who  will  always 
be  protected  against  them  by  the  ordi- 
nary prudential  motives  which  teach 
men  to  shun  disgrace  and  keep  out  of 
danger.  Moreover,  whatever  serves 
to  exalt  the  community  as  an  object 
of  patriotic  regard,  must  proportion- 
ately counter.act  the  tendencies  which 
would  impair  its  security  or  disturb  ita 
repose,  by  outrages  against  its  indivi- 
dual members.  But  the  works  which 
now  issue  from  the  Irish  press  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  which  find 
eager  readers  in  every  village,  and  al- 
most in  every  cottage,  are  all  of  a 
character  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of  a 
people  prepared  to  receive  with  im- 
plicit deference  the  statements  they 
contain  ; and  to  regard,  not  with  aver- 
sion or  abhorrence,  but  with  admira- 
tion and  delight,  those  great  state  cri- 
minals who  have  expiated  their  treasons 
by  their  lives,  and  to  reverence  them  as 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
youth  who  may  have  been  captivated  by 
Freney  or  Redmond  0’Hanlon,whenhe 
rises  into  manhood  and  mixes  with  his 
fellow-men,  will  find  many  correctives 
of  that  wild  and  eccentric  spirit,  which 
might  tempt  him  to  take  these  bold 
bad  men  as  his  examples.  Most  as- 
suredly he  will  not  find  societies  in 
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which  their  principles  are  cherished, 
aod  which  would  scrre  to  confirm  him 
in  his  unhappy  predilections.  But 
what  is  the  case  with  the  works  before 
us,  which  now  supply  the  place  of 
those  which  were  the  disgrace  of  our 
popular  literature,  before  the  Scriptu- 
ral education  societies  banished  them 
from  our  schools  ? They,  every  one 
of  them,  recommend  a Repeal  of  the 
Union — an  overthrow  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church — a separation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — the  sub- 
ttitution  of  republican  for  monarchical 
^vernment — the  lawfulness  of  assas- 
sination as  a means  of  that  end,  and 
the  accomplishment,  in  fact,  by  any 
and  by  every  means,  of  all  the  favourite 
Bwasures  of  the  patriots  of  ninety- 
eight — who  have  passed,  by  apotheosis, 
from  the  gibbet  to  the  skies,  and  are 
pointed  out  in  the  political  hemisphere, 
to  their  admiring  votaries,  as  the 
brightest  constellation  of  genius  and  of 
virtue  I 

But  it  is  important  to  satisfy  our 
rttidcrs  of  all  classes  that  we  do  not 
miitake,  or  misrepresent,  the  spirit^and 
object  of  these  publications.  The  fol- 
lowing pass^e  is  one  of  many  which 
naght  be  cited  to  show  the  point  of 
view  in  which  tenants,  and  mechanics, 
or  labourers,  are  taught  to  look  at  the 
classes  above  them : — 

“When  the  French  revolution  took 
place,  the  people  resolved  wisely  to  be- 
come their  own  resident  landlords,  and 
‘Jetermined  not  to  stsirve  or  rob  their 
virtuous  wives  and  innocent  little  chil- 
dren any  longer,  in  order  to  pamper 
blood-sacking  tyrants  and  drones,  who 
“worketfa  stroke,”  or  produced 
anything  for  society  except  vice.  The 
people,  as  was  natural  in  every  coun- 
try, sympathized  with  the  French  re- 
volution or  reformation;  kings,  aristo- 
crats, and  the  rich,  wicked,  idle,  unpro- 
ductive, and  bamboozling  or  word-mon- 
tering  classes,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
struck  with  dread.  They  saw  clearly 
*f  a system  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  was  once  adopted  throughout  all 
*?ciety,  and  an  universal  order  of  me- 
rit established,  that  nature’s  aristo- 
cracy would  be  restored,  that  all  useless, 
ulie,  and  roguish  distinctions  would  soon 
be  extirpate,  and  that  virtue,  talent, 
and  industry,  would  surely  meet  with 
those  rewards  which  the  Creator,  as  an 
inUlUgent  and  just  Being,  must  have 
intend^  that  they  should  receive  in  a 
civilized  and  enlightened  age.  Since 
the  French  Revolution,  every  French- 
man baa  his  snug  cottage  and  bit  of 


land,  and  the  humblest  man  in  France 
may  rise  to  the  highest  position  in  his 
own  country,  if  he  has  virtue,  talent, 
or  industry.  Was  it  any  wonder  that 
the  Irish  reformers,  ridden  over  by  a 
corrupt  committee  or  parliament,  in  the 
pay  of  England,  should  sympathize  in 
the  French  reformation? 

**  Not  only  did  the  poor  and  oppressed 
of  all  nations  sympathize  in  the  French 
Revolution,  or  human  emancipation, 
but  even  several  honest  fellows  who 
were  unfortunately  born  amongst  the 
rich,  unfeeling,  and  dependent  classes 
of  society,  shared  in  the  universal 
satisfaction.* 

What  are  the  feelings  which  such 
teaching  must  engender  ? Does  not 
that  one  passage  go  far  to  explain  the 
present  frightfully  anomalous  condition 
of  Ireland  ? 

The  trial  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  a dissent- 
ing clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  per- 
suasion, who  was  a principal  agent  in 
communicating  between  the  French 
government  and  the  United  IrisbmeDi 
and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  conspi- 
rators who  became  obnoxious  to  the 
severity  of  the  law,  is  thus  commented 
upon  for  the  ediAcation  of  the  rising 
patriots  of  the  present  day  : — 

“On  the  24th  of  April.  1795,  the 
Rev.  William  Jackson,  an  Irishman, 
was  found  guilty  on  English  law,  and 
condemned  by  a paid,  and  of  course, 
impartial  judge,  who  having  Anished 
the  job,  passed  off  the  following  com- 
pliments to  the  twelve  packed  jury 
* Gentlemen,  you  have  acquitted  your- 
selves with  honour  and  conscientious 
regard  for  justice;  you  have  done  your 
duty,  and  we  will  do  ours.  It  is  more 
than  a century  since  this  land  has 
been  cursed  with  such  a crime,  and 
we  trust  your  verdict  will  operate  in 
preventing  a repetition  of  it.’  In  this 
lingo  we  do  not  And  one  word  of  re- 
morse or  sorrow  expressed.  The  judge 
seems  to  chuckle  with  as  much  delight 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  a Protestant 
clergyman  slain,  as  a butcher  would  at 
the  idea  of  kilting  a cow  or  sticking  a 
sheep.  Moreover,  the  judge  never 
seems  to  think  it  once  necessary  to 
prove  what  was  impossible  to  prove, 
namely,  that  republicanism  was  a crime 
worthy  of  a cruel,  bloody,  and  dis- 
graceful death.  The  villain  never  di- 
lated on  the  grand  principles  of  uni- 
versal liberty,  or  freely  discussed  all 
forms  of  tyranny  and  government  in 
open  court.  He  never  told  the  court, 
that  if  republicanism  was  a crimo  wor- 
thy of  death,  then  all  the  Scutch  and 
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English,  in  Charles  I.  rei^n,  were 
worthy  of  death,  along  with  their 
bloody  butcher  Cromwell.  The  villain 
never  told  the  court  that  if  republi- 
canism was  a crime  worthy  of  death, 
then  all  the  Americans,  with  their  vir- 
tuous leader  Washington,  were  worthy 
of  death  ; besides  all  the  French,  num- 
bering twenty-six  millions,  and  all  the 
republicans  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, such  as  the  Jews,  under  their 
Judges,  Brchons,  or  Presidents,  the 
classic  Greeks,  the  ancient  Romans, 
Carthagenians,  Venetians,  Genoese, 
Dutch,  &c.,  and  a hundred  other  na- 
tions.” 

We  ask,  what  but  the  most  utter 
contempt  for,  or  abhorrence  of,  English 
law,  can  such  statements,  and  we  might 
multiply  them  to  almost  any  extent, 
produce  ? And  what,  but  the  most 
irreclaimable  national  hatred,  can  be 
engendered  by  the  following,  and  simi- 
lar, representations? — 

“ Strange  to  say,  although  the  Eng- 
lish had,  with  all  the  busine.ss  habits 
of  their  nation,  been  most  industriously 
employed  for  about  six  hundred  years, 
in  robbing,  ravishing,  murdering,  ex- 
terminating, exiling,  torturing,  starr- 
ing, and  brutalizing  the  Irish,  still  the 
descendants  of  that  unfortunate  people, 
the  United  Irishmen,  who  had  as  yet 
escaped  the  general  fate  of  their  an- 
cestors, felt  not  the  least  gratitude  to 
the  English,  who  are  always  ready 
enough  to  preach  the  text  of  ‘love 
your  enemies’  to  the  Irish,  but  will 
never  practise  such  text  themselves. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a figure  of 
Brittania,  dressed  in  scarlet,  like  a har- 
lot of  Babylon,  standing  on  the  bleed- 
ing corpse  of  Erin,  with  a bloody 
sword  in' one  hand,  while  she  is  rifling 
the  pocket  of  her  victim  with  the  other, 
and  e.xclaiming  all  the  time,  ‘ Love 
your  enemies  ‘ Be  grateful.’  What 
a blasphemous  farce  I It  was  not  thus 
that  the  Heavenly  Saviour  preached 
the  doctrines  of  peace  and  philanthropic 
brotherhood  to  his  disciples.” 

By  passages  like  the  following,  of 
which  the  number  is  quite  unlimited, 
the  people  are  taught  that  a-ssassination 
is  justifiable,  when  necessary  for  the 
concealment  of  conspiracy,  or  the 
accomplishment  of  popular  objects. 
The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  informer 
Reynolds,  by  whose  timely  depositions 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  ’98 
were  arrested : — 

■■  In  the  middle  of  April,  a Mr.  Kin- 
selah  called  and  informed  Reynolds 
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that  one  of  the  brothers  Sheares,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Association,  after 
the  arrests  of  the  12th  of  March,  had 
arrived  from  Dublin,  and  having  held 
a private  meeting  of  the  county  dcle- 
ates,  at  Dr.  Esmond’s,  near  Naas, 
0 informed  them,  officially,  from  the 
Dublin  Directory,  that  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds was  certainly  the  traitor  who 
caused  the  arrests  of  the  I2th  of  March. 
It  was  accordingly  decreed  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  Reynolds  should  he  sum- 
moned to  attend  at  Bell's  public-house, 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  put  to  death 
unless  he  gave  satisfactory  proofs  that 
he  was  innocent.  At  M'Cann’s  trial,  in 
July  1798,  Reynolds  stated,  ‘that  he 
was  informed  that  the  accusation  on 
which  he  was  to  be  tried,  had  been 
brought  down  from  Dublin,  by  Michael 
Reynolds,  from  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittee.' When  Reynolds  received  the 
summons  to  stand  his  trial,  he  was 
with  his  cousin,  Mr.  Dunne,  of  Leinitcr- 
lodge,  to  whose  presence  only  he  at- 
tributed his  escape  from  death,  for 
having  refused  to  meet  bis  accusers 
face  to  face  ; the  messengers  who  had 
been  sent  for  him,  went  away  very  sul- 
lenly and  reluctantly. 

“ The  day  after  Reynolds  had  re- 
ceived the  summons,  Matthew  Kennaa, 
a leading  United  Irishman,  called  on 
Reynolds,  to  press  him  to  go  over  to 
the  meeting,  but  he  again  declined. 
Accordingly,  as  it  was  now  clear  that 
Reynolds  was  guilty,  from  his  refusing 
to  meet  his  countrymen,  instructions 
were  given  to  Murphy  and  Kennaa,  to 
put  the  perjured  reptile  to  death ; and 
on  the  18th  of  April,  these  two  men 
rode  up  to  Kilkea  Castle,  to  perform 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  society. 
Kennaa,  who  was  a frienu  of  Reynolds, 
leaving  the  horses  with  Murphy,  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  the  informer,  who  was 
in  the  field  with  some  lahourers.  Rey- 
nolds, on  seeing  Kennaa  approaching, 
observed  his  confusion,  and  that  he  was 
fumbling  for  something  in  his  breast. 
Being  naturally  gifted  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  he  at  once  went  up  to 
Kennaa,  and  laying  his  band  on  his 
breast,  smoked  his  object,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  himself,  took  the  pistol 
from  Kennaa.  But  this  part  of  the 
story  docs  not  seem  probable.  The 
possibility  is  that  he  promised  Kennaa 
to  clear  up  matters,  and  put  him  off 
by  some  plausible  excuses,  backed  by 
oaths.  At  any  rate  Murphy  and  Ken- 
naa returned  without  having  done  any- 
thing. Not  long  after  this,  Reynolds 
finding  the  country  too  hot  to  hold 
him,  moved  towards  the  more  genial 
neighbourhood  of  the  English  Castle 
of  Dublin.” 
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These  are  not  the  ravings  of  an  iso- 
lated political  maniac ; they  are  not  the 
extravagancies  of  a bedlamite  incendia- 
ry, w hieii  only  pass  for  “ sound  and  fury  " 
amongst  a well-instructed  people,  and 
may  be  safely  left  to  correct  themselves. 
They  are  the  views,  the  objects,  the 
opinions,  and  the  principles  of  large 
masses  of  the  people,  to  whom  recent 
reforms  in  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment have  given  a vast  accession  of 
political  power,  which  will  all  be  used 
in  strict  subserviency  to  the  democratic 
or  anarchical  projects  of  their  leaders. 
For  their  use  and  instruction  “ The 
National  Library”  has  been  prepared. 
In  its  pages  the  doctrines  are  evolved 
which  constitute  their  political  creed, 
^ the  precepts  and  the  rules  of  ac- 
tiOD  laid  down  which  are  to  regulate 
their  civil  and  social  conduct.  Let 
only  one  generation  be  thus  thoroughly 
leavened  with  the  revolutionary  princi- 
ples there  set  forth,  and  before  ano- 
ther passes  away  such  evil  may  be 
wrought  as  would  produce  a fatal 
change  in  the  character  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  British  empire. 
'b  bat  sane  man  docs  not  see  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  attempted  separation 
of  Great  Britain  from  this  country, 
which  would  be  inevitable  were  the 
Act  of  Union  repejiled,  while  Englimd 
would  sink,  at  once,  to  the  condition 
of  a third  or  fourth  rate  power,  Ire- 
land would  become  a howling  wilder- 
ness? 


In  the  last  rebellion  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  as  a body,  were  neutral ; 
and  many  of  them  did  good  service  to 
the  government,  which  they  clearly 
saw  was  able  and  willing  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Can  the  same  be  said 
now  ? Supposing  the  incendiaries  at 
their  destructive  work,  and  the  coun- 


try in  a blaze,  are  they  the  body  from 
whom  much  aid  could  be  expected  in 
working  the  fire  engines  which  should 
extinguish  the  conflaCTation  ? What 
said  the  late  Dr.  Doyle,  the  notorious 
b K.  L.,  the  initials  by  which  he  de- 
tignated  himself  in  his  seditious  bro- 
^nres,  as  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin?  “ Ifa  rebellion 
Were  raging  from  Carrickfergus  to 
Capo  Clear  no  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
could  be  found  who  would  issue  any 
fnlmination  against  it  1”  Can  better  be 
hoped  for  from  them  now  ? We  desire 
the  reflecting  and  the  judicious  to  an- 
*wer  the  question. 

In  the  late  rebellion  the  corpora- 


tions were  all  in  the  bands  of  loyal 
men,  whose  fidelity  might  be  relied 
upon  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  who, 
on  critical  occasions,  rendered  essen- 
tial service,  in  baftlingthe  machinations 
of  traitors.  They  have  now  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  have  become  the 
strongholds  of  the  enemies  of  British 
connexion.  Can  much  assistance  be 
hoped  for  from  them,  in  the  event  of 
any  general  rising  for  the  assertion  of 
national  independence  ? 

The  Established  Church  formerly 
constituted  a body  whose  station  and 
influence  rendered  it  formidable  to  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  Pil- 
laged, persecuted,  and  proscribed,  al- 
most'in  the  degree  that  it  has  progressed 
in  worth  and  in  usefulness,  what  could 
it  now  accomplish  against  any  formid- 
able movement  which  menaced  the  se- 
curity of  the  throne  or  the  altar  ? Upon 
this  dilapidation  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest the  disaffected  now  mainly  rely 
for  the  success  of  any  future  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  domination  of  Eng- 
land. In  “ The  Rising  of  ’98"  we  find 
it  thus  writen 

” But  what  is  an  Irish  Protestant 
now  ? Docs  he  not  sec  that  England 
who  raised  up  his  Church  has  destroyed 
it  ? Does  he  not  sec  that  England  de- 
prived him  of  a nation,  and  has  left 
him  even  without  a party  ? Does  he 
not  see  that  England  with  her  intrigues, 
and  unchristian  calumnies,  and  vile 
gold,  and  affected  bigotry,  and  Peep-o' 
Day  Boys,  and  Orangemen,  separated 
him  from  his  brother-irishman,  pre- 
vented him  from  reforming  his  Irish 
Parliament,  and  emancipating  his  Ca- 
tholic subjects,  and  then — passed  those 
measures  herself?  Does  he  not  see  that 
England  has  butchered  the  finest  Pro- 
testants that  Ireland  ever  saw,  mar- 
tyred heroes  like  Fitzgerald,  Tone, 
Emmet,  and  hosts  of  others  ? Does 
he  not  see  that  England  exiled  the 
finest  Protestants  the  world  ever  saw, 
such  as  Arthur  O’Connor,  Addis  Era- 
met,  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  ship  loads 
of  others  ? Are  not  the  Protestants 
of  other  lands  the  first  to  wave  the 
standard  of  liberty  ? 

But  who  has  made  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant hoist  the  black  flag  and  no 
quarter,  butcher  his  fellow-countrymen, 
betray  and  sell  his  country  like  ano- 
ther Judas?  Who  else  but  England? 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  know  and 
feel  all  this ; they  have  felt  adversity, 
have  become  an  altered  race  of  men, 
have  seen  through  the  villanies  of  the 
English,  are  sorry  for  the  past,  and 
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will  be  forgiven,  and  will  again  take 
the  good  Protestant  oath,  * in  the  aw- 
ful presence  of  God,  to  form  a bro- 
therhood of  affection  among  Irishmen 
of  every  religious  persuasion.’  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  Ireland  be  what 
she  ought  to  be.  Religious  prejudices, 
quarrels,  and  murders  shall  cease;  and 
all  Irishmen  of  all  opinions  shall  once 
more  become  United  Irishmen,  and  shall 
again  sing  together  in  grand  chorus, 
joined  hand  in  hand  as  of  old, 

***  Iscteach  man  choote  hi*  ftroarite  waj  hU  Maker 
to  adore, 

And  we'il  tell  the  world  we*re  Irlihmen,  we're 
Paddyi,  and  no  more.'  " 

This,  alas ! is  too  true.  The  de- 
serted Protestant  too  keenly  feels  his 
abandonment  by  English  rulers ; and  is 
either  quitting  the  country,  or  joining 
himself  to  the  disaffected,  or  remain- 
ing in  a state  of  sullen  acquiescence  in 
evils  which  he  can  only  vainly  deplore. 
All  these  things  are  against  us. 

The  landed  gentry,  they,  too,  are  a 
proscribed  race.  Their  Protestantism 
is  their  offence,  which  has  been  aggra- 
vated in  all  cases  in  which  they  have 
sought  to  counteract  such  mischievous 
publications  as  those  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  by  a system  of  sound  instruc- 
tion based  upon  the  Word  of  God. 
Where  can  we  now  find  amongst 
them  the  men  who,  in  '98,  confronted 
rebellion,  and  established  British  au- 
thority against  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies?  Echo  answers,  “Where!” 

The  vigorous  government,  the  spi- 
rited and  determined  officials,  who 
were  “ambo  magnus  timor  latronibus,'’ 
by  whom  traitors  and  malefactors  were 
hunted  out,  and  brought  to  justice, 
have  now  given  place  to  timid  tempo- 
rizers, who  bold  office  upon  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  faction  whose  organized 
agitation  they  must  connive  at,  if  they 
would  not  themselves  be  discarded. 
Where  is  the  minister  who  would  now 
incur  the  responsibility  of  any  acts,  be 
they  never  so  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  for  which 
an  act  of  indemnity  would  be  required  ? 
Our  statesmen  are  no  longer  the  oaks 
of  the  forest — they  are  reeds  shaken 
by  the  wind  I 

When  to  all  this  is  added  the  vast 
power  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Uom.m 
Catholic  priesthood — a body  pledged, 
almost  to  a man,  to  the  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union — where,  we  ask,  is  the 
available  refuge  from  the  evils  which 
are  in  prospect?  Would  any  one  be 
mad  enough  to  advise  a prosecution  of 
the  seditious  press  ? No ; when  trea- 


son is  coursing  through  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  a nation,  no  one  but  an 
empyric  would  hold  out  as  a means  of 
safety  mere  topical  applications.  When 
the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  is  faint,  nothing  short  of  a sana- 
tive process  which  has  reference  to  the 
whole  inward  as  well  as  outward  man, 
can  afford  any  hope  of  sensible  ame- 
lioration. A searching  examination 
should  be  instituted  into  the  working 
of  the  present  system  of  national  edu- 
cation. Inquiry  should  be  made,  how 
far,  as  at  present  conducted,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  meet,  by  adequate  counter- 
action, the  seditious  and  demoralizing 
publications,  which  are,  in  such  num- 
bers, (their  name  may  well  be  called 
legion),  sapping  and  mining  the  loy- 
alty, and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
people.  Let  no  mystification,  on  this 
roost  important  subject,  any  longer  be 
endured.  Let  no  plausible  theorizing 
as  to  the  advantages  of  education  in 
general  blind  a discerning  public  to  the 
tremendous  evils  which  may  arise  from 
its  partial  or  mischievous  application. 
It  may  be  that  the  masses  in  Ireland 
are  no  longer  unlettered.  The  ques- 
tion is,  ichat  do  they  read?  To  what 
purpose  is  it  that  new  faculties  are 
awakened  in  them,  if  they  be  not  pro- 
perly directed  ? Of  what  value  are  the 
new  powers  that  are  conferred  upon 
them,  if  they  only  inspire  hatred  of 
England,  and  prompt  the  desire  of 
those  revolutionary  changes  which  can 
never  take  place  without  menacing  the 
integrity  of  the  British  empire.  Let 
these  inquiries  be  made  while  there  is 
yet  time,  and  let  the  minds  of  re- 
flecting people  be  enlightened  by 
the  result.  Should  this  prove  fa- 
vourable to  “ the  national  system,” 
by  which  the  Scriptural  schools  have 
been  so  sorely  “ let  and  hindered,”  in 
God's  name  let  it  be  continued,  and 
let  even  augmented  means  of  useful- 
ness be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  superintended.  But  if 
the  contrary  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
fact,  and  if  the  system  should  prove  nut 
to  be  the  tree  of  life,  but  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  we 
trust  there  is  still  wisdom  and  virtue 
enough  in  the  nation  to  compel  a 
blinded  legislature  to  retrace  their 
errors,  and  provide  such,  safeguards 
for  the  wise  and  the  honest  admi- 
nistration of  their  functions  by  the 
National  Board,  as  may  render  their 
system  in  reality  a blessing  to  Ireland. 
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It  was  on  a gleaming  morn  in  April 
(k>  speaks  a legend  older  than  mytho- 
logj),that  the  Genius  of  Hope,  issuing 
from  beneath  the  arch  of  the  Rainbow 
(where  floats  in  air  his  shadowy  shrine, 
ever  fleeting,  still  returning),  first  met 
the  gentle  Spirit  whose  name  is  Memo- 
ry. Sadness,  immortal  sadness,  rested 
on  her  brow  ; and  hardly  could  the 
bright  Lord  of  the  Future  win  to  his 
gate  that  oft-reverted  eye,  which  ever- 
more seemed  to  linger  on  some  far  vi- 
sion fading  amid  the  distant  clouds. 
“Come  where  the  young  Morn  is  scat- 
tering her  first  roses  on  the  glowing 
East,"  he  cried  ; “ come,  melancholy 
nymph,  and  with  me  sinking  amid  her 
iplendonrs,  learn  how  Hope  can  pierce 
to  yet  unrisen  noon ! You  turn  away  ; 
yet  listen.  Ts  there  no  common  bond 
to  unite  us?  We  both  in  this  consent; 
that  for  neither  is  the  hard  .and  earthly 
soil  of  the  Present  a fitting  home. 
Both  alike  of  ethereal  birth,  not  for  us 
is  it  to  abide  where  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  day  that  now  is,  the  dull  chil- 
dren of  the  Present,  with  eyes  that 
only  seek  the  dust,  toil  through  their 
miserable  hour  of  life ; or  mock  us 
with  the  counterfeit  of  a Hope  and  a 
Remembrance  that  are  but  the  poor 
imsge  of  the  paltry  Present  itself! 
Floating  ever  above  the  world,  we  visit 
in  dreams  those  better  spirits  that, 
born  for  a higher  sphere,  even  in  yon- 
der lonely  world,  dwell  in  circumfused 
heaven.  Speak  to  me  then  in  more 
than  these  .sad  sighs.  Gaze  not  still  on 
faded  shadows  melting  to  air  behind 
thee,  but  turn  on  Hope’s  enkindled 
eyes  those  tearful  lids,  and  they  shall 
sparkle  with  the  light  of  mine 
“I  dread  thee,  fair,  false  Spirit," 
she  sadly  said  (and  her  voice  was  dim 
as  the  song  of  a far  off  stream  at  mid- 
night, when,  whether  it  be  gushing  wa- 
ters or  sighing  winds,  the  listener 
knows  not),  “ 1 dread  thee,  bright  Be- 
trayer 1 Is  not  tliy  pledged  truth  wit- 
nessed to  by  broken  hearts ; is  not  thine 
own  horrible  shadow  named  Despair  ? 
Ah,  fly  to  those  too  beauteous  bowers 
of  thine,  that  still  as  they  vanish  are 
renewed,  again  to  vanish,  and  again  to 
bloom;  nor  seek  to  withdraw  me  from 
my  silent  home,  where  I dwell,  and 


wander  weeping,  amid  the  voiceless 
spectres  of  dead  joys.  Around  mo 
they  love  to  gather  ; and  gathering, 
image  to  my  thought  the  peri.-lied 
Past ; even  as  the  dim  moonbow  at 
midnight  shadows  forth  yon  glittering 
arch  wherein  thou  rejoicest,  Spirit,  to 
abide.”  And  yet,  even  as  she  spoke, 
nearer  and  nearer  camu  she  to  the 
bright  phantom,  drawn  by  those  resist- 
less eyes  in  which  all  the  joys  of  all 
eternity  seem  mirrored  ; shrinking, 
and  tremulously  blest  she  came  ; and 
in  the  kindling  blaze  of  morn  they  met, 
and  they  were  happy. 

It  was  a strange  love  ; and  marvel- 
lous was  the  mutual  influence  and 
change  of  both.  From  that  hour  it  b:is 
been  that  Memory  herself  has  learned 
to  smile — sadly  perhaps,  but  still  to 
smile  ; in  the  visions  of  the  Past  (who 
knows  it  not?)  a melancholy  mystery 
of  joy  h.is  been  inwoven  ; childhood, 
and  youth,  and  manhood,  have  borrow- 
ed celestial  tints  to  the  eye  of  Age  ; 
events  have  but  to  retreat  into  the  past 
to  become  tr.msfigured  and  glorified. 
The  brighter  genius  of  Hope,  again, 
has  learned  to  shade  and  mitigate  the 
splendours  of  his  brow;  soberer  hues  in- 
vest his  form  ; the  recollections  of  Me- 
mory have  taught  him  to  correct  the 
too  triumphant  anticipation  of  happi- 
ness to  come  1 

Nor  long  was  that  heavenly  spousal 
unblest-  An  infant  Spirit  was  soon 
visible  disporting  among  the  cloud-pa- 
laces ; at  times  with  his  joyous  sire 
bathed  in  the  fresh  glow  of  sunrise,  at 
times  resting  in  bis  meek  mother’s  bo- 
som amid  the  sad  magnificence  of  the 
sunset  heavens.  The  Child,  the  cre.a- 
ture,  of  pensive  Memory  and  exulting 
Hope ; the  w inged  Fai'ry  who  brings 
down  to  earth  the  language  of  Heaven, 
ami  tells  to  Heaven  the  claims  of  exiled 
earth  ; the  inspired  Infant,  glory- 
crowned,  lyre-armed,  and  uneonquer- 
ed,  though  thus  armed, — the  \Vilnes.s, 
the  Sympathizer,  the  Consoler,  the 
illuminator  of  the  Past,  the  prophet  of 
the  greater  Future, — who  is  this — who 
can  this  be — but  blessed  poesy  ? 

And  among  the  ethereal  Powers  (the 
manifold  spirits  who  dwell  invisibly 
amid  the  unfathomable  interspaces  that 
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divide  from  each  other  the  rolling 
worlds  — spaces  unpeopled,  as  blind 
mortals  deem,  but,  in  truth,  ever 
crowded  with  busy  and  multitudinous 
life)— among  the  unseen  Powers  that 
rule  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  the 
bright  Child  soon  became  acceptable 
and  beloved.  Midway  between  mor- 
tal and  immortal,  be  conciliated  each 
with  each.  The  celestial  powers  grew 
to  acknowledge  congenial  thoughts 
with  man,  as  they  listened  to  this  ar- 
dent interpreter  of  man,  and  un- 
derstood  how  much  of  divine  is  in- 
woven  in  man’s  nature  ; how  ho  strives 
— unconsciously  strives  — for  native 
heaven,  and  in  the  midst  of  weakness, 
with  an  eye  more  potent  than  his  arm, 
beholds  the  glory  he  fails  to  grasp,  and 
conceives  the  perfection  he  cannot  re- 
alize. They  saw — for  Poesy  taught 
them  to  see — how  before  him,  amid 
all  his  misery,  there  ever  gleams — now 
faintly,  now' more  full  .and  fair — the 
unapproachable  Ideai.,  the  Revelation 
of  transeendant  Beauty,  from  their 
own  world  ; and  recognizing  in  the  in- 
spired Child  of,  Hope  and  Memory, 
the  representative  of  all  god-like  striv- 
ings in  humanity,  they  marked  the  au- 
thentic tokens  of  his  birth,  when  they 
observed  how,  in  the  power  of  his 
spirit,  man,  unable  to  apply  the  bright 
apparition  of  perfection  that  hauntshim, 
to  the  harsh  and  heartless  Present,  and 
still  more  unable  to  tear  from  his  in- 
most soul  the  dear  conception  itself, 
habitually,  irresistibly,  transfers  to  the 
Past  and  the  Future — to  the  illusive 
worlds  of  Memory  and  Hope  — the 
Beauty  and  the  Happiness  the  Present 
refuses  to  receive ! 

This  is  a leaf  torn  from  the  Records 
of  the  upper  world.  We  must  not 
delay  to  comment  upon  the  fragment ; 
they  who  require  the  commentary 
would  be  little  profited  by  receiving  it. 

Meanwhile  it  is  wondrous  to  observe 
how  the  voice  of  the  parents'  spirit  is 
heard  alternately  to  speak  in  the  divine 
Child.  Sometimes  both  are  so  blended 
and  interwoven  (as  you  have  marked 
the  mingled  expression  of  the  parents 
strangely  blended  in  an  infant’s  face), 
that  it  were  bard  to  determine  whether 
Hope  or  Memory — the  spirit  of  the  Fu- 
ture orofthe  Past — be  more  manifestin 


the  combination  ; the  glow  and  ardour 
of  the  one,  or  tho  mournful  majesty  of 
the  other.  The  Ideal  Beauty — which 
is  to  Poetry  as  the  Spirit  to  the  bodily 
Frame — seems  in  such  a case  to  hover 
in  both  worlds,  and  to  borrow  from 
both ; to  linger  now  amid  tho  Actual 
made  glorious  in  the  visions  of  iiic- 
mory,  now  amid  the  Possible  made 
real  in  the  visions  of  Hope  ; Imagina- 
tion the  glad  and  busy  servant  of  either. 
But  sometimes  the  strain  is  more  dis- 
tinct and  definite.  The  Youth  of  na- 
tions, as  of  men,  is  full  of  Hope  ; and 
so  is  their  Poe.sy ; a joyous,  happy,  out- 
breathing,  in  which  everpr  picture  (and 
their  whole  language  is  in  pictures),  is 
laid  in  brilliant  dyes.  The  Old  Age  of 
the  world,  on  tho  other  hand,  brings 
thought  ; and  with  thought,  sorrow. 
All  has  been  tried  in  turn  ; and  little 
seems  to  remain  but  the  lees  and  dregs  of 
time.  Such  feelings  of  sadness  and  deso- 
lation belong  to  Humanity  itself — con- 
tinuous, corporate  Humanity — as  truly 
as  to  the  Individual  Man  ; lor  through 
the  unbroken  transmission  and  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge,  all  reflective  Hu- 
manity comes  to  have  its  own  single 
personality  and  experience,  and  lives 
and  grows  and  feels  as  one  Man.  In 
truth,  no  thoughtful  spirit  can  help 
identifying  itself  with  the  world's  his- 
tory ; young  though  he  personally  be, 
tho  man  feels  himself  an  inevitable  por- 
tion of  the  age  in  which  he  is  cast ; he 
is  a student  of  F.arth's  long  and  sad 
experience,  as  though  it  were  his  own. 
We,  then,  who  dwell  in  thevesper  twi- 
light of  Time,  shall  we  not  receive  its 
shadows  ? How  shall  the  youngest  of 
us  rejoice  amid  a worn  and  withered 
world  ? The  mournful  spirit  of  Jl/e- 
vwrtj,  pathetic  in  even  its  brightest 
visions,  becomes  the  presiding  power 
of  almost  all  the  poetry  such  a world 
receives  as  interpreting  the  universal 
heart.  We  grope  among  the  relics 
of  the  past  for  old  enchantments,  and 
try  to  revive  the  dying  embers,  and 
strive  to  live  again  in  a world  where 
all  was  mystery  and  adventure,  and 
the  soul  of  man  still  tarried  amid 
that  half-revealinglightin  whose  glim- 
mer alone  Imagination — no  noonday 
sunflower — puts  forth  all  the  richness 
of  her  bloom,  and  all  the  magic  of 
her  fragrance.*  And  just  as,  refu- 


* The  new-born  enthusiasm  for  the  Middlo-.ages  and  their  Religion,  is  largely 
owing  to  this  feeling — a feeling  natural  enough  in  its  imaginative  bearings,  how- 
ever preposterously  inapplicable  to  practical  purposes.  In  fancy,  men  may  dream 
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gees  A-om  the  present,  and  hardly 
daring  to  hope,  ve  love  in  these  days 
to  re^l  the  shadows  of  old-world 
history,  so  yet  more  do  we  love,  to 
a degree  qnite  unprecedented  in  the 
poetry  of  other  times,  to  linger  among 
those  of  our  own  youth.  It  is  but 
another  and  more  familiar  develop- 
ment of  the  s.nne  principle  ; the  man 
b his  own  world  ; and  to  the  habitual 
faith  of  the  heart,  every  life  begins, 
as  the  world  began,  in  Paradise  I 

But  still  and  ever,  when  the  soul 
of  man  rises  above  the  world,  on 
these  wings  it  soars  ; no  doubt,  the 
accarate  depiction  of  Fact  will  itself 
instruct  or  amuse  ; no  doubt,  when 
Fact  itself  is  affecting,  will  affect ; no 
doubt,  when  affecting  Fact  is  musi- 
cally told,  will  delight ; and  the  art 
to  accomplish  this  is  a pleasing  and  a 
happy  Art.  But — for  essential  poetry, 
the  creative  Power  in  its  high  and 
peculiar  sense,  it  descends  to  ns  from 
the  region  of  a beauty  and  perfection 
that  fact,  though  indispensable  as  the 
bough  to  the  soaring  bird,  yet  simply 
as  Fact,  can  seldom,  if  ever  supply  ; 
and  the  Present,  to  become  essen- 
tially poetic,  must  receive  the  reflec- 
tion of  a light  above  and  beyond  it. 
Our  Parable  aims  at  no  minuteness 
of  scientific  accuracy,  nor  will  en- 
dure a train  of  specific  qualifications  ; 
it  expresses  enough,  if  it  express 
tbit— that  Poesy,  by  inherent  right 
and  energy,  stretches  forth  into  the 
realms  of  what  has  been  (imagined 
into  pleasurable  beauty,)  or  of  what 
might  be  and  may  be  (quickened 
thereto  by  the  impulses  of  hope) ; 
that  these  are  the  haunts  from  which 
it  mainly  blesses  the  subject  world. 
Even  in  its  very  Despair  (for  there 
u a poetry  of  such),  its  Despair  is  to 
shatter,  or  to  see  shattered,  the  glo- 
rified image  that  these  have  furnished! 

And  yet,  no  doubt  the  Present  itself. 


in  its  profound  simplicity,  is  poetic ; but 
it  is  such  to  those  only  who  either  can 
catch  its  own  hidden  life  and  indwell- 
ing mystery,  or  who  can  invest  it  with 
colourings  not  its  own  ; and  for  both, 
we  may  be  sure  the  seer  must  first  be 
endowed  with  a power  to  gather  around 
him  the  rich  recollections  of  Memory, 
and  the  glorious  possibilities  of  Hope  ; 
among  these  is  born  and  grows  the 
Ideal,  which  afterwards  divinizes  the 
Present ; and  this,  too — even  though  it 
be,  as  we  willingly  recognize,  among 
the  greatest  gifts  of  the  poetic  inspi- 
ration, to  see  aright  the  very  things 
that  be  around  us,  to  see  them  down 
to  that  divine  depth  where  the  Heal 
and  the  Ideal  are  blended,  and  Poetry 
and  Truth  arc  one  1 

So  far  are  we  indeed  from  overlook- 
ing this  in  our  estimate,  that  we  be- 
lieve that  to  create  for  cor  age  the 
true  Poetry  of  the  Present,  but  of  the 
Present  glorified  in  the  light  of  the 
Future,  the  Poetry  of  Hope — ^joyous, 
on  looking,  prospective, — might  fairly 
be  set  forth  as  at  this  hour  the  appro- 
priate task  and  oflice  of  the  highest 
imaginative  genius  among  us.  To  un- 
fold to  our  hearts,  a new  and  better 
image  of  themselves  ; to  teach  us  no 
longer  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sources, however  precious,  of  the  Past ; 
to  give  utterance  to  the  onward  ten- 
dencies of  the  universal  Heart ; to 
furnish  the  imaginative  interpretation 
of  the  age's  deep  desire  ; — this  were 
the  proper  function  of  the  true  Pro- 
phet of  the  Time.  No  doubt  there  is 
something  divine  in  every  age,  could 
we  but  penetrate  to  it ; the  world  and 
its  history  is,  after  all,  the  work  of 
God — the  work  of  God  as  truly  as  the 
eternal  heavens,  and  the  green  earth,and 
the  heaving  amplitude  of  ocean  are  His 
work.  And  though  man's  marring  per- 
versity be  therein  mingled,  yet  the 
materials  are  God's,  and  no  perversity 


tbemeelves  into  the  mediieval  world  : but  no  power  on  earth  can  ever  really  put 
bitk  the  Clock  of  Time  by  one  century  of  its  movement.  You  may  indeed,  and 
without  much  difficulty,  disfigure  or  transform  the  recording  Dial  (which  is  His- 
tory), till  it  belie  itself ; but  you  cannot  interfere  with  the  play  of  the  interior 
mechanism  itself ; — as  well  attempt  to  arrest  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  yourself  a 
portion  of  the  mass  you  would  control  1 Thank  God,  you  cannot;  it  were  a dangerous 
and  delusive  gift  for  man,  this  incommunicable  prerogative  of  the  royalty  of 
Heaven.  I.et  us  be  content  with  our  own  place  in  the  mighty  procession  of 
ages;  better  is  it  in  the  worst  of  times  to  “ fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for 
HU  mercies  are  great,''  than  to  '*  fall  into  the  hand  of  Man  better  to  trust  to 
the  movements  of  Providence,  than  the  short-sighted,  perverse,  and  almost  alnuys 
■ore  or  less  selfish  substitutions  and  renovations  of  human  theorizei  s I 
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can  annihilate  them.  While>  again, 
reflect  that  this  weakness  and  this 
wickedness  are  applicable  to  all  ages  no 
less  than  to  our  own ; yet  how  readily  we 
seem  to  catch  the  divine  element  in  the 
far  and  dream-like  Past — that  Past  in 
which  our  own  despised  Present  will 
yet  be  absorbed  and  in  its  turn  beauti- 
fied. We  ourselves  then  ask  for  the  in- 
spired Man  who  will  open  to  us  the 
hidden  divinity  of  the  time  that  now  is, 
by  suffusing  it  with  the  glory  of  the 
time  that  shall  be ; we  demand  the 
gifted  seer  who  will  give  us  not  merely 
the  lovely  images  of  the  elder  day,  but 
the  Ideal  and  high  Exemplar  of  our 
own.  We  require  one  who  will  say  to 
us,  and  say  in  tones  we  cannot  choose 
but  bear,  “ Behold  where  ye  now  stand, 
sons  of  men  I and  mark  whither,  ye 
travel ; observe  what  new  powers  MjJ 
principles,  hardly  known  toyourselllk, 
are  now  swelling  to  their  development ; 
behold  what  ye  are — but  only  that  ye 
may  see  and  know  what  ye  may  yet 
be  1"  Such  a man,  no  doubt,  must  be, 
in  some  sense,  “beyond  his  age he 
must  stand  on  the  head-land  height  of 
the  Present,  that  he  may  see  far 
clear  into  the  coming  time ; buWie 
most  nevertheless  be  intimately  and 
deeply  imbued  with  the  essential  spirit 
of  his  own  age.  The  mightiest  ath- 
lete cannot  bound  forward,  if  you  re- 
move the  ground  from  beneath  his 
feet ; the  profoundest  and  most  efirapt 
of  the  sons  of  song  cannot  soar  into 
the  empyrean  from  any  but  the  fami- 
liar ground  of  known  fact  and  feeling. 
The  man  of  whom  we  speak  is  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  age,  and 
gives  it  voice  ; but  one  who,  while 
the  world  is  listening,  and  with  glad 
surprise  acknowledging  its  inspired 
spokesman,  can  modulate  insensibly  his 
strain,  till  the  fascinated  listener  is  gra- 
dually won  into  a nobler  region,  and, 
feeling  himself  for  the  while  a citizen 
of  a better  clime,  learns  at  last  to  make 
that  clime  permanently  his  own.  In  trac- 
ing, then,  as  we  have  done,  the  birth 
of  the  Poetic  power  to  the  deep,  irre- 
pressible desire  of  man  for  a glory  not 
now  revealed — a glory  that  he  fondly 
ascribes  to  the  vanished  past  and  the 
imagined  future  ; in  beholding  the  cra- 
dle of  the  infant  rocked  by  sighing 
Remembrance  on  the  one  side,  and 
smiling  Hope  on  the  other — its  parents 
and  preservers, — you  must  not  charge 
08  with  forgetting  the  claims  of  the 


Present,  when  we  tell  you  that  it  is  on 
this  same  Present  we  would  have  these 
rich  stores  largely  lavished  ; that  it  is 
to  the  gifted  interpreter  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  present,  the  director  of  its 
course,  the  animator  of  its  energy  — 
to  him  who,  in  whatever  form,  or  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms  (for  they  are  end- 
less), will,  directly  or  indirectly,  open 
out  to  men  the  grandeur  of  themselves, 
and  their  destinies,  and  their  universe, 
in  special  relation  to  their  existing 
epoch,  we  would  be  inclined  to  assign 
the  highest  and  rarest  honours  of  the 
Muse. 

The  office  of  criticism  is  humble  ; it 
can  but  feebly  suggest  what  others  are 
vigorously  to  execute.  We  believe 
that,  over  and  above  the  store  of  ima- 
gery and  sentiment  derived  either  from 
the  associations  of  the  Past  or  that 
human  nature  which  is  common  to  all 
times,  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  desti- 
tute of  its  own  poetical  elements.  We 
cannot  look  abroad  upon  the  astound- 
ing material  conquests  of  man,  and 
their  probablg  consequences,  without 
recognizing  in  them  a new  and  impres- 
sive object  for  the  exalting  offices  of 
the  Imaginative  Faculty.  These  mag- 
nificent triumphs  have  surely  their  po- 
etical aspect ; he  who  groaned  in  spirit 
as  he  beheld  the  uncouth  form  of  the 
first  steam-packet  that  traversed  roman- 
tic Leman,  did  but  scanty  justice  to 
the  real  rights  and  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. Nor  can  the  results  of  these 
achievements  be  relinquished  to  geo- 
graphy and  statistics  only.  Consider 
hut  the  rapid  advances  to  unlimited 
communication  among  mankind  (of 
late,  in  one  department,  brought,  by  a 
single  invention,  to  a pitch  which  ri- 
vals miracle),  and  the  resultant  ten- 
dency to  association  on  a vast  scale,  of 
great  portions,  or  of  the  whole  race — 
an  association  not  the  less  practically 
real,  even  though  national  distinctions 
should  remain  undisturbed  ; consider 
the  antiquation  of  the  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  the  connective  links  that 
bind  together  tribes  and  peoples,  and 
the  substitution  of  other  and  vaster  no- 
tions  in  their  room,  that  must  imper- 
ceptibly accompany  these  great  uni- 
versal changes;  a subject  around  which 
so  much  of  poetry  has  ever  gathered, 
and  in  all  its  variations  must  ever 
gather  ; consider  how  little  real  sym- 
pathy can  thus  be  expected  to  survive 
for  the  narrow  histories  and  petty 
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(Tents  of  former  time,  and  how  in 
(heir  room  the  Imagination,  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  change,  will  be 
sure  to  provide  its  own  ampler  food  ; 
consider  how,  even  at  this  day,  a 
National  Epic  would  bo  almost  hope- 
less, as  for  other  reasons,  so  in  no  small 
degree  from  this,  that  cultivated  minds 
already  find  it  almost  impossible  to  re- 
strict their  sympathies,  as  of  old,  to  the 
fortunes  of  single  tribes,  even  though 
they  be  their  own  ; and  can  apprehend 
the  sublime  in  hardly  any  narrative  of 
man  and  bis  fortunes,  which  is  not  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  general 
prospects  of  the  race  ; a tendency  be- 
gun by  Christianity  (witness  its  poeti- 
cal bearing  in  the  great  modern  epics, 
those  of  Dante  and  Milton),  and  now 
vonderfully  promoted  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  social  and  commercial  unity 
unong  all  nations.  The  progress  of 
good  government,  slow,  indeed,  but 
certain,  and  tending  powerfully  to  sup- 
port this  brotherhood  of  nations,  has 
also  its  own  magnificent  Future  ; to 
which,  in  the  same  scale  of  magnitude, 
the  past  history  of  the  world  has  abso- 
lutely no  parallel  at  all.  The  history 
of  the  world  seems  thus  assuredly  to 
he  tending  to  forms  altogether  unlike 
the  old  received  materials  of  Poetry  ; 
so  much  so,  that  those  materials,  ex- 
cept where  the  illusion  is  very  elabo- 
rately prepared  and  fortified,  are  ra- 
pidly failing  to  engage  and  excite.  It 
seems  to  us,  that  he  who  could  tho- 
roughly enter  into  the  spirit  of  all  this 
present  and  prospective  revolution,  and 
give  it  utterance  in  appropriate  words, 
and  catch  the  high  Ideal  which  it  la- 
bours to  express  (for  no  doubt  our 
own  time  h.as  its  Ideal — even  as  the  old 
Greek  heroic  age,  or  the  brilliant  Pe- 
riclean  age,  or  the  majestic  story  of 
imperial  Rome,  or  the  grotesque  and 
superstitious,  but,  in  its  own  way,  sub- 
lime and  energetic,  medimval  period) — 
that  such  a man  might  sing  a strain  the 
world  would  start  to  bear,  and  in- 
struct US  through  the  organ  of  Imagi- 
nation with  a power  and  efficacy  every 
thoughtful  heart  would  acknowledge 
and  revere. 

And,  in  fact,  what  but  this  very 
principle  gave  its  peculiar  power  to, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  age  of  our  poetry, 
to  the  profound  and  original  men  of 
our  Elizabethan  period  i What  but 
this  intense  spirit  of  the  Present  and 
the  Real,  glorified  by  this  transcen- 
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dant  power  of  imaginative  exaltation  ? 
It  js  this  which  thrills  us,  in  the  deeper 
things  of  Ford,  and  Webster,  and 
Deckar  (for  the  drama  of  that  day  of- 
ten tkaes  its  place  in  the  highest  re- 
gions of  pure  poetry)  ; this  which  gives 
its  pervading  charm  to  everything  alike 
of  Shakspeare  himself.  Their  mate- 
rial, the  stuff  and  ground  on  which 
the^  labour,  is  the  nature — the  living, 
active,  earnest  nature — with  which  we 
are  familiar,  but  it  is  something  more, 
and  higher  ; the  proportions  are  pre- 
served, but  the  whole  design  is  on  a 
nobler  and  grander  scale.  It  may  be 
urged,  indeed,  that  in  these  men  the 
nature  itself  was  not  that  of  their  time, 
but  of  all  time ; and,  no  doubt,  in  every 
real  exhibition  of  nature  there  must  be 
a large  element  essential  and  unchange- 
able ; nay,  perhaps,  we  may  admit  that 
it  is  among  the  excellencies  of  these 
writers,  that  that  permanent  element 
(the  true  preserving  salt  to  perpe- 
tuate the  undecaying  freshness  and 
flavour  of  all  works  of  genius)  bears 
so  large  a proportion  to  the  entire. 
Yet  we  must  not  overrate  this  fact. 
These  men  unquestionably  owed  a 
good  deal  to  their  age,  though  we  wil- 
lingly grant  they  nobly  redeemed  the 
obligation.  The  Elizabethan  time,  in 
En^and,  was  eminently  adapted  for 
great  tbinker.s,  whether  in  prose  or 
rhyme.  It  was  an  age  of  change,  but 
of  respectful  and  deeply-meditateil 
change  ; an  age  in  which  there  was 
singularly  united  (as  in  the  illustrious 
woman  who  presided  over  it)  a wise 
reverence  for  the  past,  with  an  earnest 
and  courageous  on-looking  for  the  fu- 
ture. Such  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
and  most  pregnant  seed-time  of  great 
Poetry.  English  society  in  those  days 
abounded  in  what  may  be  styled,  the 
moral  picturesque  ; infinite  varieties  of 
character  placed  in  infinite  and  strik- 
ing varieties  of  circumstance.  Shak- 
speare, it  is  true,  would  have  been 
himself  at  any  time ; indolence  except- 
ed (of  which  the  long  and  vacant  story 
of  his  later  life  furnishes  so  grievous  a 
proof),  be  <muld  hardly  have  passed 
through  the  world  unmarked  in  any 
age  where  there  beat  a human  heart  to 
be  read  and  recorded  ; and  on  this 
very  account  we  are  more  inclined  to 
draw  our  characteristics  and  conjec- 
tures from  that  corona  of  contempo- 
rary writers — inferior,  indeed,  to  him 
to  whom  none  is  equal,  hut  yot  most 
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gifted  men — who,  by  his  side,  peopled 
the  English  stege  with  breathing  life. 
Like  him  they  often  had  to  descend  to 
the  level  of  mixed  and  vulgar  audiences, 
and  sometimes  bartered  the  reverence 
of  posterity  for  the  laughter  of  the 
“ Globe”  and  the  “ Fortune  but  on 
the  whole,  what  calm  and  accurate  ap- 
preciation of  the  heart  of  man  1 — what 
exquisite  sense  of  beauty  1 — what  va- 
riety, versatility,  and  spirit  1 — with 
what  a trusting  faith  they  confide  in 
the  inherent  power  of  truth  and  reality 
to  affect  and  shake  the  soul  of  man  ! — 
how  clearly  (untaught  hut  by  native  sa- 
gacity) they  see  their  mark,  and  how 
straight  and  sure  they  go  for  it ! — how 
firm  and  unshaken  their  hold,  in  de- 
spite of  false  models,  on  the  sole  inde- 
structible means  of  [esthetic  excellence, 
to  wit,  the  hand  that  vigorously  grasps 
the  subsUnce  of  truth,  and  the  eye  that 
ever  secs  it  invested  in  the  ennobling 
forms  and  colours  of  imagination  ! 

In  their  time,  then,  and  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  gift,  these  men 
discharged  the  function  of  the  Poet  : 
living  amid  the  present  and  the  real, 
they  scorned  it  not  indeed,  but  still 
less  were  they  brought  under  its  sub- 
jection  ; they  revered  it  in  its  interior 
essence,  for  it  is  God’s  workmanship, 
however  debased  ; — they  raised  it  in 
its  manifestations  to  the  height  of  their 
own  spirit — God’snobler  workmanship 
still.  In  after  times,  the  poetic  office, 
so  called,  became  more  mechanical  in 
England  ; men  grew  secretly  afraid 
to  commit  themselves  to  that  huge 
and  turbid  deep,  the  nattiral  human 
heart ; they  had  no  compass  and  no 
stars  for  sailing  such  an  ocean.  They 
kept  to  the  coast,  and  they  laid  down 
its  bearings  in  charts  (be  justice  done 
them  !)  of  minute  and  exquisite  ac- 
curacy. They  became  delicate  de- 
signers in  miniature,  accomplished 
mech.anists  of  verse  ; admirable  moral 
epigrammatists  ; cngr.avers,  not  p.Tmt- 
ers  ; every  form  was  clear  .and  sharp 
in  outline,  but  for  that  very  reason, 
nothing  was  vast,  unbounded,  infi- 
nite. The  old  divine  Tradition  of 
verse  was  lost  ; a heresy  from  France 
had  supplanted  it.  The  deeper  mys- 


teries of  the  soul  were  set  aside  to  make 
room  for  a Socinianism  of  poetry — 
for  a narrow,  confined,  and  sensuous 
conception  of  the  great  object  of  the 
poet’s  imitation  and  worship.  From 
the  earlier  years  of  this  century  the 
old  light  has  seemed  once  more  to 
dawn  upon  us ; let  us  hope  that  the 
noon  of  its  Day  is  even  yet  to  come. 

But  we  must  abridge.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Poet — taking  the  word 
in  its  widest  sense,  and  in  whatever 
language  he  speak,  even  the  language 
of  colours  on  canvas,  even  the  deep 
language  of  musical  harmonies — the 
specific  and  essential  office  of  the 
Poet  is  this — As  the  Divine  is  the 
Interpreter  of  Duty,  and  the  Philo- 
sopher the  Interpreter  of  pure  Truth, 
even  so  is  the  Poet  the  Priest  of  the 
Beautiful.  Of  all  these  alike  it  is 
indedthe  office  to  teach  man  to  realiio 
(heirown  spiritual  nature,  andthrough 
spiritual  organs  to  live  in  a spiritual 
world.  And  hence  their  offices  are 
often  blended,  and  they  seem  to  oc- 
cupy at  times  each  other’s  place  ; for 
how  indeed  can  regions  which  doubt- 
less are  ultimately  bound  in  one  su- 
remo  Unity,  be  ever  wholly  severed  I 
'he  Philosophy  is  best  which  after 
its  thousand  voyages  of  Discovery 
anchors  at  last  on  the  solemn  shores 
of  Iteligion,  and  through  all  the  laws 
of  Nature  beholds  with  pleased  won- 
der that  harmony  of  form  and  mo- 
tion and  quantity  which  is  the  in- 
woven  Poetry  of  the  Universe; — and 
that  Poetry  is  in  its  turn  surest  and 
most  permanent  which  builds  on  phi- 
losophic truth,  or  at  the  least  delights 
to  harmonize  with  its  teachings  ;*  and 
that  Theology,  again,  is  noblest  which 
sees  in  its  divine  Object  the  last  sub- 
stance of  Truth,  and  the  source  and 
centre  of  immortal  Beauty.  To  the 
Poet  belongs,  however  as  to  the 
others,  his  special  and  distinctive  task  ; 
to  invest  the  universe  in  grandeur  and 
beauty,  and  e.tch  object  in  its  own 
beauty — the  terrible,  and  even  the  de- 
formed, being  not  witbout  a relative 
lesthetic  excellence  of  their  own,  as 
stimulating  imagination  and  emotion  ; 
to  elevate  his  fellow-men  through  the 


* “ The  Poetry  of  the  loftiest,  and  seemingly,  of  the  wildest  odes,  has  a logic 
of  its  own  as  severe  as  that  of  science;  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle, 
more  complex,  and  dependent  on  more  and  more  fugitive  causes.” — Coleridge. 
Biegr.  Liter,  i.  8. 
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pleuurable  potency  of  the  Beautiful ; 
and  thus  in  a manner,  through  the  at- 
traction of  Beauty  ; to  do  for  the  soul 
perpetually  and  permanently  what 
Lore,  while  its  enthusiasm  abides, 
effects  so  wondrously  in  even  the 
rudest  human  heart. 

And  what  manner  of  Man  should 
he  be  who  is  called  to  this  vocation 
and  ministry  ? Let  us  reply  in  the 
words — something  sterner,  it  may  be, 
than  we  would  employ,  but  the  words 
— of  one  who  seems  beyond  most  men 
to  have  earnestly  laboured  to  realize 
the  picture  he  drew,  and  make  his 
own  life  an  high  and  harmonious 
Poem. 

" The  Artist,”  says  Schiller,*  “ it 
is  true,  is  the  son  of  his  Age  ; but 
pity  for  him  if  he  be  its  pupil  or  even 
its  favourite  ! Let  some  beneficent 
divinity  snatch  him  when  a suckling 
from  the  breast  of  his  mother,  and 
nurse  him  with  the  milk  of  a better 
time,  that  he  may  ripen  to  his  full 
stature  beneath  a distant  Grecian 
sky.  And  having  grown  to  manhood 
let  him  return,  a foreign  shape,  into 
his  country  ; not  however  to  delight 
it  hy  his  presence,  but  dreadful,  like 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  to  purify  it. 
The  Matter  of  his  works  ho  will  take 
from  the  present,  but  their  Form  he 
will  derive  from  a nobler  time  ; nay 
from  beyond  all  time,  from  the  abso- 
lute unchanging  unity  of  his  own  na- 
ture. Here  from  the  pure  Ether 
of  his  spiritual  essence  flows  down  the 
Fountain  of  Beauty,  uncontaminated 
by  the  pollutions  of  ages  and  gene- 
rations, which  roll  to  and  fro  in  their 
turbid  vortex  far  beneath  it.  His 
matter  Caprice  can  dishonour,  as  she 
has  ennobled  it ; but  the  chaste  Form 
is  withdrawn  from  her  mutations.  . 
. . . . Man  has  lost  his  dignity, 

but  Art  has  saved  it,  and  preserved 
it  for  him  in  expressive  marbles. 
Truth  tlill  lines  in  Fiction,  and  from 
the  copy  the  original  will  be  restored. 

“ But  how  is  the  Artist  to  guard 
himself  from  the  corruptions  of  his 
time,  which  on  every  side  assail  him  ? 
By  despising  its  decisions.  Let  him 
look  upwards  to  his  dignity  and  the 
Law,  not  downwards  to  his  hnppi- 
oeis  and  his  wants.  Free  alike  from 


the  vain  activity  that  longs  to  im- 
press its  traces  in  the  fleeting  instant, 
and  from  the  querulous  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm that  measures  by  the  scale 
of  perfection  the  meagre  product  of 
reality,  let  him  leave  to  mere  Under- 
standing, which  is  here  at  home,  the 
province  of  the  Actu.al,  while  he 
strives  by  uniting  the  possible  with 
the  necessary,  to  produce  the  Ideal. 
This  let  him  imprint  and  express  in 
fiction  and  in  truth  ; imprint  it  in 
the  sport  of  bis  imagination  and  the 
earnest  of  his  actions ; imprint  it  in 
all  sensible  and  spiritual  forms,  and 
cast  it  silently  into  everlasting  time.” 

.So  far  the  Author  of  Wallenstein 
and  William  Tell  ; a true  evangelist 
of  the  Ideal.  And  now  with  the  last 
echoes  of  his  sonorous  words,  the  last 
rose-tints  are  fading  upon  the  snowy 
peaks;  that  burnished  brassy  gleam  so 
peculiar  to  clear  winter  sunsets,  and 
the  infinite  variety  of  unnamed  hues 
that  lie  in  wavy  clouds  along  the  sky 
through  the  finer  hours  of  snowy  sea- 
sons, are  fast  sobering  into  universal 
grey — the  Quaker  livery  of  demurest 
Eve;  the  first  young  stars,  with  that 
bluish  silvery  twinkle  that  belongs  to 
the  same  time,  are  awake;  the  cold 
is  arctic,  and  we  must  really  close  the 
shutters;  Sunset  w.as  fitting  for  high 
musings  on  I’oetry  and  the  Ideal, 
Candle-light,  after  all,  is  good  enough 
for  reviewing. 

We  h.ave  said  much  of  the  poetical 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  our  own 
epoch  ; and  perhaps  among  the  best 
preparatives  for  such  a task,  might  be 
the  attempt  to  perform  the  same  office 
for  other  contempor.ary  nations  and 
societies.  The  peculiar  intellectual 
gift  which  even  this  requires  is,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  r.are  ; the  ca-lum  nun 
animum  mutant,  in  expressing  a graver 
moral  truth,  sufficiently  implies  the 
difficulty  of  such  an  assumption  of  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  tribes  unfamiliar 
to  us  ; though  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  think  the  poetical  management  of 
this  undertaking  really  much  easier 
than  that  of  the  former.  The  compa- 
rative facility  vsith  which  the  imagina- 
tion is  usually  excited  by  the  distant  in 
space  (almost  .as  uiuch  as  in  time),  as 


* Ueber  die  ^sthetiecke  Erzishung  dee  Menechen  (on  the  .Esthetic  Education  of 
Mao.) 
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contrasted  vith  the  almost  inevitable 
influence  of  familiarity  to  remove  its 
objects  out  of  the  sphere  of  poetical 
effect,  is  a material  comparative  advan- 
tage— an  advantage  which  is  perpetu- 
ally testified  in  the  ready  acceptance  of 
the  imaginary  marvels  of  travellers,  by 
those  whose  incredulity  is  absolutely 
impenetrable  with  regard  to  any  nar- 
rative in  the  least  transcending  com- 
mon experience,  whose  scenery  and 
personages  belong  to  their  own  clime. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  there  is  some  preliminary 
labour  required,  in  order  at  first  to 
overcome  the  via  inertia  of  the  reader, 
and  move  the  sluggish  imagination  into 
sympathy  with  new  and  unusual  topics. 
The  absolute  novelty  of  facts  may 
increase  their  philosophical  importance, 
but  it  seldom  augments  their  poetical 
value  in  exactly  the  same  ratio.  There 
must  be  some  community  of  elements 
between  the  familiar  and  the  new,  in 
order  to  allow  the  Fancy  to  glide  with 
unconscious  ease,  or  joyous  willingness, 
from  the  one  region  of  enjoyment  to 
the  other.  And  no  doubt  in  effecting 
this  transition,  in  the  “ art  pontifical," 
that  bridges  this  passage,  lies  the  chief 
secret  of  that  rare  skill  which  transfers 
us  from  place  to  place,  and  enables  us 
truly  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
each  ; which,  in  more  than  words, 
modo  Thebit,  modo  ponit  Athenia  ; 
which  speaks  the  language  and  inter- 
prets the  feelings,  and  teaches  us  to 
think  in  the  spirit,  of  distant  climes. 

A very  clever  and  interesting  little 
volume  happens  to  lie  before  us,  in 
which  this  is,  in  a certain  degree,  at- 
tempted for  the  East ; the  “ Palm 
Leaves"  of  Mr.  R.  Monckton  Milnes. 
We  shall  dedicate  an  hour  to  tntius- 
ing  over  his  pretty  volume,  and  the 
thoughts  it  suggests,  in  our  own  some- 
what discursive  way  of  criticism ; 
thanking  the  chance  that  at  this  mo- 
ment enables  us  to  sun  ourselves  in 
the  cloudless  sky,  and  breathe  the 
perfumed  air,  of  those  soft  Eastern 
thoughts  and  topics,  in  the  very  depth 
of  this  most  mournful  of  all  past — may 
Godgrantof  all  future — Irish wintersi 

This  agreeable  writer  does  not  appear 
to  have  aimed  so  much  to  absolutely  per- 
sonate the  Eastern,  and  immerse  him- 
self unreservedly  in  the  habitual  feel- 
ings of  the  East,  as  to  interpret  those 
feelings  to  the  West,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Western  reason  and  imagina- 


tion. And  we  repeat,  that  except  with 
extraordinary  powers  of  ohjeclivilit  (as 
our  German  neighbours  style  it),  this 
is  no  doubt  the  safer  undertaking;  mor-- 
likely  to  be  natural,  honest,  and  true. 
To  breathe  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
Orientalism  is  in  many  respects  a des- 
cent from  our  actual  position  ; it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  rid  ourselves  of  our  own 
gifts  ; for  good  or  evil,  the  intellectual 
power  that  slumbers — hardly  lives — in 
the  Oriental,  must  work,  survey,  pene- 
trate, infer,  predict  in  the  accomplished 
Englishman.  Mr.  Milnes,  whom,  if 
we  rightly  remember,  no  less  than 
three  sister  volumes  of  poetry  have 
already  made  favourably  known  to  the 
public,  seems  to  us  to  have  very  hap- 
pily, and  even  at  times  profoundly, 
seized  some  of  the  better  spirit  of 
Mohammedan  life ; assuredly  could  the 
Osmanli  condescend  to  reflect  at  all  on 
the  criticism  of  the  Infidel,  even  his 
self-complacent  superciliousness  could 
hardly  complain  of  so  mild  a censor. 

And  no  doubt  to  one  fresh  from  the 
ferment  and  restlessness  of  Europe, 
there  is  a certain  charm  in  the  compa- 
rative repose  of  that  oriental  life.  Its 
external  gravity,  decorum,  and  cere, 
monionsness ; its  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  present,  untroubled  alike  by  fore- 
cast or  regret ; the  very  simplicity  of  the 
general  tone  of  thought;  the  unbroken 
uniformity  of  manners  ; the  storms  of 
passion,  when  they  do  arise,  rapid, 
direct,  transitory, — these  are  charac- 
teristics which  wc  can  well  conceive 
attractive  to  the  wearied  spirit  of  the 
tourist  from  more  boisterous  and  busy 
climes.  The  very  tranquillity  of  fad- 
ing empire  adds  to  the  impression. 
The  capital  itself,  with  all  its  im- 
perishable grandeur  and  beauty,  as 
seen  from  its  glittering  Bosphorus, 
stands  amid  a solitude  ; within  some 
hundred  yards  of  its  walls,  the  plain 
behind  it  extends  in  silence  and  deso- 
lation, and  this  an  irrecoverable  deso- 
lation. The  empire  has  the  interest 
and  dignity  of  .suredecay.  Deep  inward 
decline  has  pervaded  every  portion  of 
its  vast  frame  ; its  occasional  bursts  of 
vigour  are  but  the  convulsions  of 
protracted  dissolution.  The  separation 
of  the  elements  may  indeed  be  arrest- 
ed ; but  no  power  can  restore  the 
energy  of  life.  To  traverse  its  pro- 
vinces, whether  in  Asia  or  Europe,  is 
to  traverse  ruins  more  venerable  than 
the  ruins  which  hallow  its  landscapes  ; 
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it  u to  move  iimid  the  deeolated  cham> 
ben  of  the  mouldering  edifice  of  em- 
pire! 

Such  scenes  and  impressions  may 
well  calm  the  reflective  spirit.  We 
can  afford  to  smile  at  the  terrors  that 
once  shook  every  heart  at  the  very 
name  of  these  haughty  invaders,  and 
better  taught  than  they,  to  return 
compassionate  sympathy  for  their  de- 
gradation. Nicopolis,  Mohacz,  the 
tery  walls  of  Vienna  twice  all  but 
taken,  Solyman  by  land,  and  Barba- 
roiss  by  sea,  the  long  and  perilous 
struggle  from  the  day  wild  Otbman 
and  his  Turkmans  planted  their  daring 
leet  upon  the  plain  of  Nicomedia,  for 
veil  nigh  four  hundred  years, — com- 
mand respect  for  a fallen  foe,  whose 
eery  existence  is  now  dependent  upon 
the  notes  and  protocols  of  the  powers 
of  Frangoestan,  whose  authority  is  at 
the  mercy  of  every  shifting  wind  of 
European  diplomiuiy.  Fortunately  for 
her,  unless  under  the  maddest  misap- 


prehension of  their  respective  duties, 
every  Western  power  in  Europe  is 
bound  to  protect  the  permanent  unity 
of  Turkey.  The  unsleeping  vigilance 
of  Russia,  watchful  to  seize  every  ex- 
cuse, and  invent  every  plausible  pre- 
text, for  securing  power  beyond  her 
southern  frontier, — power  which  must 
make  her  inevitably  and  irremediably 
predominant  in  Europe, — which  must 
give  her  the  command  at  once  of  seas 
beyond  the  arctic  circle  and  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  extend  her  monstrous 
sway  from  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  wall  of  China, — this,  which 
Turkey  is  wholly  unable  to  meet,  all 
Europe  in  arms  is  bound  to  resist.  * 
There  is  little,  indeed,  to  induce 
sympathy  with  this  people  beyond  the 
force  of  such  defensive  considerations 
as  these.  The  miserable  and  hopeless 
vices  of  their  government  which  has 
made  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  earth  a desolation, — joined  to  their 
impracticable  arrogiince  and  indocility, 


* When  Catherine  founded  Cherson  she  had  an  inscription  set  up  upon  the  archU 
tme  of  the  gate  looking  to  the  west — “ Tliis  is  the  road  to  Byzantium. JTho 
Turks  themselves  speak  mysteriously  of  an  old  prophecy  that  existed  even  before 
Constantinople  ceased  to  be  Christian,  importing  that  a people  from  the  north 
voild  yet  master  the  City  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  custom  of  burial  in  the  vast  ce- 
metery at  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  city,  is  said  to  grow  ont'of  this  gloomy  conviction 
unong  the  Ottomans.  The  custom  is  finely  described,  and  traced  to  the  source 
jiist  noted,  in  the  first  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  before  us,  "The  Greek  at  Constau- 
tinople.’’ 

“ THE  OBEEK  AT  CONST ANTINOPI.R. 

“ The  cypresses  of  Scutari 

In  stern  magnificence  look  down 
On  the  bright  lake  and  stream  of  sea, 

And  glittering  theatre  of  town ; 

Above  the  throng  of  rich  kiosks. 

Above  the  towers  in  triple  tire. 

Above  the  domes  of  loftiest  mosques. 

These  pinnacles  of  death  aspire. 

“ It  is  a wilderness  of  tombs, 

Where  white  and  gold  of  brilliant  hue 
Contrast  with  Nature's  gravest  glooms. 

As  these  again  with  heaven’s  clear  blue; 

The  city’s  multitudinous  bum. 

So  far,  yet  strikes  tho  listening  car — 

But  what  are  thousands  to  tho  sum 
Of  millions  calmly  sleeping  here  ? 

“ For  here,  whate’er  bis  life’s  degree. 

The  Muslim  loves  to  rest  at  last — 

Loves  to  recross  the  band  of  sea 
That  parts  him  from  his  people’s  past. 

'Tis  well  to  live  and  lord  o’er  those 
By  whom  his  sires  were  most  renown’d, 

But  his  fierce  heart  finds  best  repose 
In  thi.s  traditionary  ground. 
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gives  them  small  claims  to  protection, 
on  the  score  of  national  spirit  and 
character.  For  any  .such  mca-sures  of 
political  reform  as  the  Gulhane,  to 
which  Mr.  Milnes  alludes,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  their  position  is  at  all 
calculated.*  The  empire  is  held  toge- 
ther solely  by  the  rigorous  domination 
of  the  Ottom.an  race  over  multitudes  of 
tribes  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  to  it; 
and  all  attempts  at  liberalizitu'  the 
constitution  of  Turkey  are  almost 
certain  to  eventuate  in  revolt  and  mu- 
tual conflict  among  the  half  suv.tge 
races  whom  despotic  pressure  alone 
keeps  in  order.  F'gyptians,  Maronites, 
Druses,  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Turkmans,  Arabs  ; 
these  have  no  common  bond,  but  com- 
mon subjection  ; teach  them  their 
“rights”  as  against  the  sovereign  of 
the  Porte,  and  you  teach  them  their 
independence  ot  each  other  ; sanguine 
collision  follows,  univer.sal  struggles 
for  supremacy,  and,  in  all  probability, 
an  eventual  partition  among  the  wily 
powers  who  so  disinterestedly  exhort 
them  to  realize  their  essential  privi- 
leges as  freemen. 

Turkey,  too,  is  in  a state  in  which 
even  voluntary  reform,  and  conces- 
sions from  the  supreme  authority  it- 
self, are  of  very  doubtful  utility  or 
policy.  We  know  not  that  all  the  la- 
bours of  that  very  remarkable  man, 
the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  can  be  said 
(the  annihilation  of  the  Janissaries  ex- 


cepted) to  have  resulted  in  any  one 
definite  or  permanent  benefit.  Mufti 
and  Ulema,  if  they  cannot  prevent 
change,  are  thoroughly  able  to  render 
it  nugatory.  The  Turkish  people, 
have,  as  a body,  not  an  indifference 
to  knowledge,  but  a positive  impa- 
tience and  disgust  at  it.  The  old 
spirit,  which  a very  doubtful  story  at- 
tributes to  the  Caliph  Orasu*,  at  Alex- 
andria, rules  still  in  the  resolute  and 
impassive  breast  of  the  Turk.  What 
needs  he  beyond  the  Koran  ? There 
is  the  rule  of  life  ; and  who  but  a fool 
would  ask  more  than  a rule  of  life  ? 
An  Arab  story  now  and  then  to  gently 
stir  the  fancy,  a gazel  to  accompany 
and  cheer  the  solemn  pipe, — such  are 
the  utmost  limits  of  his  intellectual 
demands.  We  have  been  lately  in- 
formed, indeed,  of  several  promising 
instances  of  a growing  taste  for  lite- 
rary accomplishment  in  the  Turkish 
capital — the  rise  (we  presume  it  may, 
under  .‘ad  peril  of  undignified  ambiguity, 
be  styled)  of  a literary  “ Young  Tur- 
key but  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  may  be  expected,  in  all  soci- 
eties, to  penetrate  somewhat  farther 
than  the  spirit  of  their  time  allows, 
we  must  bo  permitted  to  wait  for  more 
substantial  proofs  of  this  fact  than 
(what,  to  be  sure,  is  rare  and  laudable 
enough)  the  collection  of  some  thou- 
sand European  volumes  in  the  libra- 
ries of  a few  wealthy  Effendis.f  Pri- 
mary schools,  indeed,  abound,  such  as 


* On  this  point  wo  would  refer  to  some  very  judicious  and  sensible  observations 
in  Mr.  'White’s  “ Three  Years  in  Constantinople,”  published  last  year(1845)  ; a work 
winch  contains  a great  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  matter,  somewhat  loosely 
put  together  indeed,  upon  the  internal  arrangements  of  Constantinople,  with  which 
the  writer  appears  to  have  made  himself  most  laboriously  and  minutely  familiar. 

■f  Mr.  White,  in  the  work  already  cited,  gives  us  a great  deal  of  curious  information 
upon  the  material  interests  of  Constantinopolitan  literature.  In  his  survey  of  bazaars 
andlcharshies  he  comes  among  i\w  booheltiug  guild.  His  account  is  not  very  flattering. 
The  dealers  in  knowledge  enjoy  and  enforce  a rigorous  monopoly ; some  unhappy  au- 
thors « ill  perhaps  secretly  w aft  a sigh  of  sympathy  to  the  Bosphorus  when  they  learn 
that  “ it  i.s  common  to  say  of  a close-fisted  dealer  ‘he  is  worse  than  a sahhaf  (book- 
seller.”) The  establishment  of  a newspaper  was  one  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  innova- 
tions in  1831;  but  ''The  Maniteur  Ottoman  is  a dull  court-circuhar  ; and  the 
Smyrna  journals,  abandoned  to  chance  communications,  are  neither  prompt  nor 
exact  in  circulating  or  detailing  events.”  Printing  (introduced  by  Achiiiet  111.  not 
much  more  than  a century  ago)  is  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  for  a reason 
as  old  as  the  days  of  I'au.st  and  Gutemberg ; that  the  manuscript  copyi.sts 
are  an  extensive  and  powerful  craft.  The  Koran  is  aitvays  transcribed 
by  hand;  the  book.sellers,  wo  are  told,  afiirm  that  ” presses  arc  made  from  the 
calcined  wood  of  Al-Zacum,  the  dread  tree  of  the  lowest  pit,  while  tran- 
scribers have  their  scats  near  the  gate  of  the  seventh  heaven.”  A finely  illumi- 
nated Koran  will  bring  over  40,000  piastres  sometimes.  Dr.  W’alsh  (one  of  the 
best  of  all  our  Turkish  informants)  tells  us  that  the  pretext  alleged  for  excepting 
the  Sacred  Book  from  the  press  was  “ that  it  would  be  an  act  of  impiety  u the 
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they  are ; and  an  education  of  some 
extent  is  conducted  at  the  medreueht, 
connected  with  the  mosques.  Moharo- 
ned  himself  bad  very  little  of  the 
popular  dread  or  dislike  of  extended 
knowledge  ; “ the  war  against  igno- 
rance," he  said,  “ is  the  great  holy 
war."  But  the  heads  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  affairs  think — and  perhaps 
they  soundly  think  — that  the  only 
chance  for  permanence  to  the  existing 
Ottoman  system,  is  in  the  steady 
maintenance  of  the  national  igno- 
rance, legitimate  darkness,  and  bigotry 
established  by  law  ; the  old  frame  is 
too  feeble  for  violent  remedies  ; it 
may  expire  in  the  struggle.  A sys- 
tem, whose  essential  strength  was  in 
its  narrowness ; whose  shield  and  buck- 
ler was  its  hard,  impenetrable  pride  ; 
which  conquered,  because  it  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  to  be  defeated  ; 
and  even  when  defeated,  made  defeat 
a sort  of  indirect  triumph,  by  still 
giving  all  the  glory  to  its  own  mysterious 
Allah,  with  a profundity  of  resignation 
that  nothing  could  disturb ; — can  such  a 
system  last  on  any  principles  but  its 
own?  Can  it  survive  the  intrusion  of 
the  modern  spirit,  the  restlessness, 
versatility,  inquisitiveness,  of  the  west? 
The  cardinals  of  the  Austrian  party 
St  Rome,  and  the  Ulem.as,  who  stroke 
their  beards  in  sorrow,  as  they  mourn 
over  the  old  janissary  days  at  Con- 
stantinople, might,  we  doubt  not,  ar- 
rive at  some  conclusions  of  edifying 
harmony  on  the  subject. 

It  can  hardly  be  with  the  approba- 
tion of  this  class  of  ])crsonages,  that  a 
change  has  of  late  years  taken  place, 
which,  just  because  it  is  so  very  super- 
ficial and  external,  is  perhaps  only  the 
more  alarming  indication  of  growing 
indifferentism — the  assumption  of  the 
Frank  costume  in  the  city  of  the  Sul- 
tan. The  Sheiks  and  the  Ulemas  still, 
indeed,  retain  the  picturesque  pelisse  ; 
but  other  functionaries  have  univer- 
wUy  exchanged  their  graceful  and 
magnificent  garb,  for  the  tight  and 
tasteless  apparel  of  the  west.  “ That 
which  was  most  remarkable  at  Con- 
stantinople," says  the  very  agreeable 


traveller,  M.  Michaud,  “ in  times  not 
for  distant  from  our  own,  was  the 
variety  and  richness  of  the  costume. 
Strangers  admired,  above  all  things, 
the  Indian  shawls,  the  magnificent 
furs  [the  Armenian  fur  trade — to  de- 
scend to  mere  utiliUirian  views — has 
materially  suffered  by  the  change],  the 
beautiful  Cashmere  turbans,  the  flow- 
ing robes,  which  had  been  from  all 
antiquity  the  dress  of  the  Orientals. 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  in  her  let- 
ters, says,  that  when  she  saw  a num- 
ber of  Pachas,  with  their  long  beards 
and  their  splendour  of  garb,  she  flm- 
cied  she  beheld  old  Priam  and  his 
council.  Now  all  is  changed  1 Among 
the  inhabitants  of  Stainboul,  there  are 
only  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Arme- 
nians, and  some  Dervishes,  who  are 
dressed  as  in  former  times.  A reform 
in  the  costumes  has  begun  [this  was 
1830],  and  day  after  day  the  Turks 
are  abandoning  tlie  prejudices  which 
relate  to  their  dress.  Tile  turban  has 
lost  its  glory  ; it  is  scarcely  reinem- 
bered  that  there  were  sixty  different 
ways  of  wearing  it.  The  Ulemas,  who 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  turbans, 
have  reduced  it  to  a simple  shawl, 
wound  round  the  head.  The  common 
head-ilress  is  a red  cap,  with  a tassel 
of  blue  silk.  An  asseinhiage  of  Turks, 
with  their  red,  yellow,  and  white  tur- 
bans, used  to  he  compared  to  a bonier 
of  tulips  j they  arc  now  only  like  a 
field  of  corn-tlowers  and  wild  poppies. 
The  slippers  ami  yellow  boots  iiuvo 
been  rejilaceil  by  Prank  hoots  and 
shoes  ; instead  of  their  long  rohi',  the 
Turks  wear  a frock  coat  with  buttons, 
like  a polonaise  ; those  who  helung  to 
the  army  have  a narrow  vest,  with 
a clasp  in  front,  pantaloons,  which 
tighten  as  they.coino  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  leg  ; and  over  this  a blue 
or  scarlet  mantle.  The  official  regu- 
lations of  costume  have,  indeed,  re- 
spected the  beard,  and  all  which  re- 
lates to  the  hair  ; yet  even  the  beard 
[oh,  profanity  unutterable  I the  beard 
of  a true  believer  I]  has  undergone  a 
revolution  ; the  military  and  the  young 
Effendls  luirdly  ever  wear  it.  It  is 


word  of  God  should  be  squeezed  and  pressed  tt)qeiUer^  a ridiculous  hut  highly  siiccevs 
fal  subterfuge  to  secure  tho  interests  of  the  copying  trad<..  The  ivoi  k excepted 
forming,  however,  nine-tenths  of  all  Turkish  reading,  left  a fatal  blank  in  the 
prospects  of  typography  ; nevertheless  there  aro  now  four  imperial  presses  in 
Constantinople  ; the  pica  and  brevier  of  the  West  seems  making  its  slow  but  certain 
way  tknmgh  ail  obstacles. 
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right  to  fix  this  date  in  Mussulman 
costume  ; in  a short  time  the  change 
will  be  more  complete  and  travellers 
who  arrive  after  us  will  find  in  Stam- 
boul  only  the  dresses  of  the  Franks.” 
Amid  all  these  apostacies,  however, 
the  ladies  (blessings  on  their  milline- 
rian  toryism  1)  steadily  refuse  to  yield, 
and  still  swathed  in  fur  and  muslin, 
and  every^other  possible  constituent 
and  colour  of  dress,  roll  along  as  de- 
lightfully absurd  as  ever. 

Dress,  which  must  so  largely  enter 
into  the  pictures  of  the  poet, — and 
woman,  who  seldom  loses  her  share 
in  his  day  dreams,  bring  us  back  to 
poetry  and  Mr.  Milnes.  One  of  the 
best  and  happiest  of  his  sketches  is 
devoted  to  the  latter  topic.  He  un- 
folds to  us  with  a skilful  and  delicate 
hand  the  poetry  of  the  Hareem  ex- 
istence. He  has  taken  care  to  correct 
an  error  (which  even  Byron  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  perpetuate*)  about 
the  Mohammedans  denying  souls  to  the 
female  sex  ; the  fact  being,  as  any 
reader  of  even  Sale  is  aware,  that  the 
Koran  explicitly  and  repeatedly  assigns 
to  woman  a place  in  the  future  world. 
The  difficulty  with  Mohammed  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  to  conciliate  their 


fhture  felicity  with  the  perpetual  pre- 
sence of  those  dangerous  rivals  with 
prodigious  black  eyes,f  and  all  made 
of  the  purest  possible  musk,  who  were 
to  console  their  august  masters  in  Pa- 
radise. The  Mohammedan  heaven  is 
in  all  things  a mere  prolongation  of 
present  conceptions  of  happiness,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  elevate  them  ; in 
this,  as  in  all  other  false  religions,  lies 
its  essential  evil  and  debasement ; and 
the  Eastern  woman  has  her  place  in 
Paradise  exactly  as  she  has  her  place 
in  this  life,  that  is  to  say,  an  infe- 
rior one  in  both.  A good  wife  ob- 
tains, however,  her  proportionate  re- 
ward ; and  the  accommodating  inspira- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Doctors  has  pro- 
nounced, that  if  a faithful  Moslem 
should  by  some  rare  caprice — perhaps 
dying  young  and  inexperienced — ac- 
tually desire  the  society  of  his  earthly 
wife,  in  even  the  world  of  the  Hooris, 
the  favour  will  be  granted  him  by  spe- 
cial dispensation. 

Our  author  stands  up  very  deci- 
sively in  defence  of  the  conjugal  ar- 
rangements of  the  East.  He  admits 
the  intellectual  education  narrow  and 
scanty,^  but  “ as  regards  the  physical 
happiness  of  the  we^er  sex,  and  the 


* " Yes,  soul  1 and  should  our  prophet  say. 

That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay. 

By  Alla  I I would  answer,  May  I 
Though  on  Al-Sirat’s  arch  I stood, 

Which  totters  o’er  the  fiery  fiood. 

With  paradise  within  my  view. 

And  all  his  houris  beckoning  through,"  Ac. 

The  Giaour, 

Though  he,  strangely  enough,  chose  to  incorporate  this  notion  in  bis  text,  he  ad- 
mits it  really  ungrounded  on  any  certain  authority.  It  is  enough  to  quote  the  Ko- 
ran, c.  iU.,  near  tho  end  : I will  not  suffer  the  work  of  any  to  be  lost,  whether 

male  or  female,"  &c.  c.  v,  " Whoso  doeth  good  works,  whether  male  or  female,  shall 
be  admitted  into  paradise,”  and  various  other  places  : e.g.  ch.  xiii.,  xl.,  xlvtii.,  Ac. 

t These  overwhelming  black  eyes  give  them  their  name,  Houris,  or  Hur  al  oyim. 
" There  shall  accompany  them,”  says  the  Prophet,  “fair  damsels,  having  large 
black  eyes,  resembling  pearls  hidden  in  their  shells,  as  a reward  for  that  which 
they  have  wrought.”  c.  Ivi.  The  traditional  expositors,  who  have  rabbinized  the 
Koran,  with  that  skill  in  degrading  their  original  which  might  be  parallelled  beyond 
the  verge  of  either  Judaism  or  Mohammedanism,  have  accurately  defined  the  size  of 
certain  pearls  in  which  the  virgins  of  paradise  themselves  are  to  be  found  enshrined. 
It  seems  they  are  to  be  exactly  four  parasangs  (or,  as  others  with  equal  pertinacity 
affirm,  sixty  miles)  in  diameter,  a size  which  unquestionably  presents  an  admirably 
distinct  and  vivid  picture  to  the  imagination. 

J Constantinople,  however,  as  Mr.  White  instructs  us,  **  can  boast  more  than  one 
female  author.  Among  tho  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Laila  Khanum,  niece  to  the 
celebrated  poet,  Izzet  Moilah.  Her  poems  are  principally  satirical,  and  she  is 
held  in  great  dread  by  her  sex,  who  tremble  at  her  cutting  pen.  Her  divan  (collec- 
tion of  poems)  has  been  printed,  and  amounts  to  three  vmumes.  Laila  Khanum  is 
also  famed  for  her  songs,  which  are  set  to  music,  and  highly  popular.  Hassena 
Khanum,  wife  of  the  Hidtim  Bashy  (chief  physician),  is  likewise  renowned  for  the 
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regard  paid  to  their  well-being,  I do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I can  find  no 
superiority  in  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  West,  and  am  led  to  fear  that 
the  erils  connected  with  the  relations 
of  the  sexes,  are  more  productive  of 


suffering  and  debasement  in  many  so- 
called  Christian  countries,  than  in 
those  that  remain  attached  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  elder  world.”  This  favour- 
able opinou  is  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing very  pretty  stanzas : — 


" THE  HABEESI. 

“ Behind  the  veil  whose  depth  is  traced 
By  many  a complicated  line — 

Behind  the  lattice,  closely  laced 
With  filagree  of  choice  design — 

Behind  thelofty  garden-wall, 

Where  stranger  face  can  ne'er  surprise — 
That  inner  world,  her  all-in-all. 

The  Eastern  woman  lives  and  dies. 


“ Husbands  and  children  round  her  draw 
The  narrow  circle  where  she  rests  ; 

His  will  the  single  perfect  law. 

That  scarce  with  choice  her  mind  molests  ; 
Their  birth  and  tutelage  the  ground 
And  meaning  of  her  life  on  earth — 

She  knows  not  elsewhere  could  be  found 
The  measure  of  a woman's  worth. 

“ If  young  and  beautiful,  she  dwells 
An  idol  in  a secret  shrine. 

Where  one  high-priest  alone  dispels 
The  solitude  of  charms  divine. 

And  in  his  happiness  she  lives. 

And  in  his  honour  has  her  own. 

And  dreams  not  that  the  love  she  gives 
Can  be  too  much  for  him  alone. 


“ Within  the  gay  kiosk  reclined. 

Above  the  scent  of  lemon  groves, 

7 Where  babbling  fountains  kiss  the  wind. 
And  birds  make  music  to  their  loves, 
She  lives  a kind  of  faery  life. 

In  sisterhood  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Unconscious  of  the  outer  strife 
That  wears  the  palpitating  hours. 

“ And  when  matnrer  duties  rise 

In  pleasure's  and  in  passion's  place. 
Her  duteous  loyalty  supplies 

The  presence  of  departed  grace ; 

So  hopes  she  by  untiring  truth 
To  win  the  bliss  to  share  with  him 
Those  glories  of  celestial  youth 
That  time  can  never  tamt  or  dim. 


purity  and  elegance  of  her  stylo  as  a letter-writer,  which  entitles  her  to  the  a ppel- 
lation  of  the  “ Turkish  Scvigm!.''  Turkish  poetry  (which  is  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  of  which  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have  had  many  opportunities  of  form- 
ing some  idea)  is  usually  constructed  with  the  utmost  artifice  of  rhythm.  It  is  a 
nniversal  and  favourite  accomplishment.  In  former  times,  Turkish  state  papers 
were  frequently  drawn  up  in  this  form  ; and  various  unhappy  “ brothers  near  the 
throne ''  have  sung  their  song  of  the  swan  with  the  bowstring  round  their  necks. 
See  Von  Hammer  s account  of  the  death  of  Mahmoud,  the  unimppy  brother  of 
Selim  I.  Getch.  det  Otmanitchen  Reiches,  Bd.  3.  The  romantic  history  of  the 
princely  poet,  Dschem,  is  well  known.  His  oppressor  and  brother,  Bajazid,  and 
liimself  argued  the  matter  with  each  other  in  a poetical  correspondence. — Ibid. 
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Thus  in  ths  erer-cloted  U araem, 

As  in  the  open  Western  home. 

Sheds  womanhood  her  starry  gleam 
Over  our  being’s  busy  foam  : 
Through  latitudes  of  varying  faith 
Thus  traee  we  still  her  mission  sure, 
To  lighten  life,  to  sweeten  death, 

And  all  for  others  to  endure. 


“ Home  of  the  East,  thy  threshold’s  edge 
Checks  the  wild  foot  that  knows  no  fear. 
Yet  shrinks  as  if  from  sacrilege. 

When  rapine  comes  thy  precincts  near: 
Existence  whose  precarious  thread 
Hangs  on  the  tyrant's  mood  and  nod, 
Beneath  thy  roof  its  anxious  head 
Rests  as  within  the  bouse  of  God. 


“ There,  though  without  be  feels  a slave. 
Compelled  another’s  will  to  scan. 
Another  s favour  forced  to  crave. 

There  is  the  subject  still  the  man. 
There  is  the  form  that  noue  but  ho 
Can  touch — the  face  that  he  alone. 

Of  living  men,  has  right  to  see, 

Not  ho  who  fills  the  Prophet’s  throne. 


Then  let  the  moralist,  who  best 

Honours  the  female  heart,  that  blends 
The  deep  affections  of  the  west 

With  thoughts  of  life’s  sublimest  ends, 
Ne’er  to  the  Eastern  home  deny 
Its  lesser,  yet  not  humbler  praise. 

To  guard  our  pure  humanity 
Amid  the  stains  of  evil  days.** 


These  fair  beings,  we  regret  to  sajr, 
however  docile  and  devoted  within 
walls,  and  to  their  masters,  are  apt 
not  to  display  themselves  in  the  must 
amiable  light  to  the  unhappy  Chris- 
tians they  chance  to  meet  in  their 
eregrinations  of  the  streets  of  Stam- 
oul.  Mr.  Madden  (but  this,  to  be 
sure,  is  twenty  years  ago)  tells  us,  in 
his  amusing  volumes,  that  “ he  has 
had  the  honour  of  being  insulted  by 
ladies  of  rank  far  more  frequently 
than  by  any  other  women.  The  fana- 
ticism of  females  is  in  a ratio  with 
their  quality  ; and  hence  it  is  from 
them  chiefly  a Frank  passenger  has  to 
expect  such  gentle  maledictions  as — 
“ May  the  plague  fall  on  your  house! 
May  the  foul  birds  defile  your  beard- 
less  chin  1 May  she  who  would  mar- 
ry you  be  childless  1”  The  amusing 
Persian  satire,  which  was  given  to 
the  public  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  jeu  d'esprit  though  it  be, 
opens  to  us  a little  of  the  private  life 
of  the  Harem,  and  in  glimpses  not 


Mr.  Milnes  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  ac- 
curate on  the  subject  of  polygamy. 
It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  it  uni- 
versal in  the  East.  The  little  work 
to  which  we  allude  fully  confirms 
this  statement ; representing  even  bi- 
gamy as  a certain  means  of  misery  to 
the  unhappy  lord  who  vainly  calculates 
that  conjugal  happiness  must  grow  in 
the  ratio  of  its  factors.  Indeed,  that 
even  one  of  these  sources  of  perfect 
felicity  may  be  found  quite  sufficient 
to  exercise  the  Islam  of  a believer, 
the  pleasant  publication  of  Mr.  Atkin- 
son abundantly  instructs  us.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  bounden  duties  of  a 
Persian  Lady,  duly  alive  to  what  the 
dignity  of  her  sex  demands  in  cases  of 
marital  insubordination  : — 

" If  he  (the  husband)  still  resists,  aha 
must  redouble  all  the  vexations  whioh 
she  knows  from  experience  irritate  his 
mind,  and  day  an:l  night  add  to  the  mi- 
sery of  his  condition.  She  must  never, 
whether  by  day  or  night,  for  a moment 
relax.  For  instance,  if  he  condescends 
to  hand  her  the  loaf,  sho  must  throw  it 
from  her,  or  at  him,  with  indignation 
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and  contempt.  She  must  make  his  shoe 
too  ti^ht  for  him,  and  his  pillow  a pillow 
of  stone ; so  that  at  last  he  becomes 
wearer  of  life,  and  is  {i^Iad  to  acknowledge 
her  authority.  On  the  other.hancl,  should 
these resourres  fail  the  wiferaay  privately 
convey  from  her  husband’s  house  every 
thing  valuable  that  she  can  lay  her  hands 
upon,  and  then  go  to  the  Kazi  and  com* 
plain  that  her  husband  has  beaten  her  with 
his  shoe^  and  pretend  to  show  the  bruises 
on  her  §Ain.'*^Customs  and  Manners^  kc.y 
p.  60. 

There  is  a sublime  of  daring  about 
this  last  precept  which  our  readers 
will  appreciate.  The  duty  of  indulging 
in  unceasing  gossip  is  soon  after  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a religious  obliga* 
tion 

“ A woman  dying  without  friends  or 
gossips  has  no  chance  of  going  to  boa* 
Ten  ; whereas  happy  is  (hat  woman 
whose  life  is  passed  in  constant  inter- 
course with  kind  associates,  for  she  will 
assuredly  go  to  heaven.  AVhat  can  equal 
the  felicity  of  that  woman  whose  dally 
employment  is  sauntering  hand  in  band 
with  friends,  amid  rose-bowers  and  aro- 
matic groves,  and  visiting  every  place 
calculated  to  expand  and  exhilarate  the 
heart.  That  woman  at  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  will  be  seen  dancing  with 
her  old  companions  on  cart  h in  the  regions 
of  bliss.  The  very  circumstance  of  living 
in  such  a state  of  social  frec<lom  and 
harmony  always  produces  a forgiveness 
of  sins.  If  a damsel  dies  before  she  ha.s 
established  a circle  of  intimates,  the 
other  world  can  never  bo  to  her  a scene 
of  happiness  and  joy.” — p.  75. 

The  special  duties  of  the  Mosque  are 
similarly  laid  down.  Tho  ladies  are 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  all  the  magni- 
ficence of  a fashionable  Church  at 
Cheltenham  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, with  only  those  circumstantial 
differences  that  correspond  to  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude.  They  are  to  go 
to  the  porches  of  the  mosques  to  be- 
hold the  young  men  tall  os  cypresses, 
and  with  cheeks  like  the  tulip;  they 
are  c.nrefully  to  betray  their  crimsoned 
feet,  and  accidentally  Imt  invariably  to 
raise  their  veils  in  raising  their  tafwrs; 
nor  are  they  ever  to  be  so  misguided 
as  to  suffer  prayer  to  supersede  the 
higher  duty  of  social  conversation. 
But  we  must  return  from  an  inimitable 
little  book,  which  proves  that  the  Au- 
thor of  the  **  Directions  to  Servants” 
might  find  his  own  grave  minuteness 


of  sarcasm  rivalled  among  the  rose- 
gardens  of  Persia. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  modifica- 
tions of  Oriental  female  life  is  connect- 
ed with  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  West  can  supply  some  instances  of 
gentlemen  who  have  once  or  even  twice 
in  their  lives  become  husbands  from 
motives  not  wholly  dissimilar ; but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Mecca  pilgrimage 
to  reduce  matrimony  to  a lucrative /?ro- 
fession.  The  cause  is  this  ; Mahorame- 
dan  law  prescribes  that  no  unmarried 
woman  shall  perform  the  pilgrimage  ; 
and  that  every  married  woman  shall  be 
accompanied  by  her  husband  or  some 
other  very  near  relation.  Burckhardt 
tells  us  that  accordingly, 

**  Female  hadjis  (pilgrims)  sometimes 
arrive  from  Turkey  for  the  hadj  ; rich 
old  widows  who  wish  to  sec  Mekka  be- 
fore they  die ; or  women  who  set  out 
with  their  husbands,  and  lose  them  on 
tho  road  by  disease.  In  such  cases  the 
female  buds  at  Djodda  delyls  (or,  as 
this  class  is  called  MuhalUl),  ready  to 
facilitate  their  progress  through  the  sa- 
cred territory  in  tno  character  of  hus- 
bands. The  marriage  contract  is  writ- 
ten out  before  the  Kadhy ; and  tho  lady, 
accompanied  by  her  dclyl,  performs  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Arafat,  and  all 
the  sacr^  places.  This,  however,  is 
understood  to  bo  merely  a nominal  mar- 
riage; and  tho  delyl  must  divorce  the 
woman  on  his  return  to  Djedda;  if  he 
were  to  refuse  a divorce  the  law  cannot 
compel  him  to  it,  and  the  marriage  would 
be  considered  binding  ; but  he  could  no 
longer  exercise  tho  lucrative  profes- 
sion of  dehjl ; and  my  informant  could 
only  recollect  two  examples  of  the  dclyl 
continuing  to  be  the  woman’s  husband. 
I believe  there  is  not  any  exaggeration 
of  the  number  in  stating  that  there  are 
eight  hundred  full  grown  delyls,  besides 
boys  who  are  learning  the  profession. 
Whenever  a shopkeeper  loses  his  custom- 
ers, or  a poor  roan  of  letters  wishes  to 
gain  as  much  money  as  will  purchase  an 
Abyssinian  slave,  he  turns  dclyl” — TVa- 
vch  in  Arabia^  &c,,  vol.  i..  pp.  359,  360. 

We  would  humbly  suggest  to  the  il- 
lustrious barrister  who  has  so  long 
supported  in  London  the  old  reputa- 
tion of  our  island  for  matrimonial  am- 
bition, to  advocate  the  adoption  of  this 
piece  of  Orientalism  ; his  legal  aequire- 
ment.s  would  no  doubt  enable  him  to 
turn  the  **  contract  before  the  Cadhi” 
to  good  account,  and  to  set  a worthy 
example  to  aspiring  delyls  for  all  time 
to  come. 
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Paulo  majora.  The  subject  with 
with  which  the  author  of  “ Palm 
Leaves"  seems  to  have  been  most  im- 
pressed is  the  character  and  condition 
of  Eastern  Religion.  And  no  doubt 
with  all  its  tedious  train  of  superstitions, 
its  purifications,  its  formal  orisons, 
its  pilgrimages,  there  is  much  of  sub- 
lime and  stately  impressiveness  in  the 
religion  of  the  Prophet.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  in  Mr.  Milnes’s  Preface 
express  this  very  forcibly : — 

“ I never,"  he  says,  “ experienced  a 
stronger  impression  than  the  first  day  I 
spent  in  a Mohammedan  country  ; it  is 
like  returning  at  one  leap  to  the  old  dis- 
pensation— to  the  condition  of  mankind 
standing  without  mediation,  without 
sympathy,  alone  beneath  the  will  and  the 
might  of  God.  There  the  whole  of  life 
goes  on  in  the  distinct  presence  of  the 
Invisible;  there  prayer  is  no  special 
mental  process,  but  a plain  act  of  dutiful 
service,  a mere  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  existence ; there  reve- 
rence is  the  distinction  between  man  and 
the  inferior  animals,  and  the  scoffer  and 
scorner  would  be  rebels  ;^ainst  the 
common  sense  and  decency  of  mankind.” 

We  may  add  too  that  the  curious  art 
with  which  the  religion  is  interwoven 
withOldTestament  associations,  brings 
us  irresistibly  into  a solemn  elder  time  ; 
we  are  in,  or  near,  the  very  land  of 
the  old  Patriarchs,  who  still  command 
the  profound  reverence  of  the  Moham- 
medan ;*  and  the  very  names,  the  im- 
memorial names  of  Ibrahim,  and  Is- 
mael, and  Solyman,  remind  us  how 
much,  in  spite  of  all  our  quarrels,  we 
have  in  common  with  him;  how  widely, 
beyond  all  the  vast  limits  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  Judaism,  the  mysterious 
old  Book  we  read  in  our  Churches  has 
leavened  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  religion  itself,  as  a practical 
.system,  is  not  unlike  the  substimee  and 


style  of  its  Koran  ; the  basis  a great 
truth,  the  details  abounding  in  puerile 
and  extravagant  inventions.  The  great 
secret  of  its  durability  roust,  of  coarse, 
be  found  in  the  remarkable  degree  in 
which  the  religion  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  nations  who  profess  it, 
suit  and  fortify  each  other.  Islam  is 
made  for  the  Turk,  and  the  Turk  for 
Islam.  Nay,  opium  and  fatalism  per- 
form corresponding  offices  in  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  constitution  of  the 
man,  almost  as  accurately  as  the  abla- 
tion, which  is  a religious  duty,  is  also 
a bodily  convenience.  The  sagacity 
with  which  the  extraordinary  man 
who  constructed  the  religion,  while 
borrowing  freely  from  all  quarters, 
contrived,  on  tlie  whole,  to  adapt  his 
conceptions  to  the  condition  of  the 
clime  and  people  he  had  to  deal  with 
— a condition  afterwards  easily  gene- 
ralized to  other  Oriental  races — is  one 
of  the  many  wonders  that  encompass 
a name  which,  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable  in  all 
the  merely  human  records  of  man. 
This  is  a large  assertion  ; but  what 
other  single  name,  if  subtracted  from 
history,  would  leave  its  subsequent 
course  a blank  to  the  same  extent  ? 
Of  some  it  might  be  surmised  that 
they  were  the  creation  of  their  time, 
hardly  less  than  their  time  of  them  ; 
if  they  had  not  achieved  results,  others 
probably  might  ; they  were  but  first 
in  a race  of  events  where  many  were 
running ; the  fated  event  itself,  in  a 
measure,  selected  its  own  instrument, 
and  empowered  him.  Or  again,  of 
others — the  Zinghis,theTomerlaDe,the 
Napoleon — it  might  be  said,  that, 
though  perhaps  endowed  with  greater 
inherent  powers  than  the  son  of  tlie  poor 
widow  of  Mecca,  and  in  their  lifetime 
personally  effecting  more  extensive  re- 


* Which  reverence  is,  however,  compatible  with  a very  unmitigatinl  contempt  of 
the  Jews  themselves.  A curious  relic  of  the  old  Mohammedan  respect  for  the  basis 
of  Judaism  often  discovers  itself  in  the  intensely  Moslem  empire  of  Moroeco. 
Though  generally  despising  and  cursing  the  sect  of  Moses  (whose  subtle  and  per- 
severing servility  accumulates  riches  there,  however,  as  well  as  every  where  else 
on  earth  J,  whenever  plague  or  war  overcasts  Morocco,  the  Jews  are  suppliantly  be- 
sought, in  that  sudden  and  helpless  panic  so  common  among  Eastern  races,  to  join 
their  prayers  to  avert  the  visitation  ; and  the  synagogues  are  dutifully  crowded 
with  petitioners,  no  less  than  tho  mosques  and  the  tombs  of  Santon  and  Sbereef. 
When  all  is  over,  the  comfort.able  superiority  of  the  true  believer  rcassumes  its 

Elace,  and  the  dog  of  an  Israelite  is  not  merely  despised  as  sovereignly  as  before, 
ut  cursed  witli  a new  emphasis  of  bitterness  for  baring  dared  to  imagine  that  Allah 
would  ever  condescend  to  listen  to  the  supplications  of  such  a reprobate.  See  Af. 
Xavier  Dubrieu  ; “ Le  Sfaroc,  ses  Meeurs,  (fc."  p.  31. 
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;ret  those  results  have  passed 
awav ; they  have  sunk,  and  the  waters 
of  time  have  re-united  over  them  silent, 
deep,  and  tranquil  as  before.  But  to 
Mohammed  neither  affirmation  is  any- 
wise applicable.  He  effected  what 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup- 
pose any  other  man  would  ever  have 
attempted  had  he  perished  in  his  in- 
fancy; the  nurse  that  carrieil  that 
feeble  infant,  carried  the  single  Fate 
of  centuries;  bissolearm  changed  all  the 
relations  of  history  ; and  he  receives  at 
this  day,  after  a l.ipse  of  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  the  unbroken  homage  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  souls. 

The  tide  has,  of  late  years,  turned 
in  the  popular  estimate  of  this  extra- 
ordinary person.  No  doubt  he  was  an 
impostor  ; but  imposture  in  the  great 
men  of  history  is  a question  of  degree. 
Hewasan  impostor — so  was  Napoleon, 
that  prince  of  sublime  charlatans  ; a 
religious  impostor — so  was  Oliver 
Cromwell.  IIow  far  (as  was  undoubt- 
edly the  case  with  the  English  usurper) 
sincere  fanaticism  mingled  with  the  im- 
posture in  the  instance  of  Mohammed, 
if  a question  which  wc  seem  to  be  .almost 
wholly  without  data  to  determine. 
We  are  certainly  inclined  to  rate  the 
smount  of  this  ingredient  higher  than 
the  common  views  of  his  character  ad- 
mit. We  must  remember  that  Mo- 
hammed lived  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
cultivated race,  prone  to  recognize  su- 
pernatural impressions  ; a people  of 
romantic  and  fiery  fancy,  among  whom 
the  weak-minded  would  be  ready  to 
believe  in  others,  the  strong-minded 
in  themselves.  And  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  his  singular  practical  sagacity 
be  alleged  as  likely  to  suppress  the 
impulses  of  enthusiasm,  on  the  other, 
the  very  consciousness  of  his  own 
matchless  superiority  was  strongly  cal- 
culated to  encourage  the  notion  of 
special  endowments,  and  a special  mis- 
sion from  heaven.  And  all  experience 
establishes  that  (as  in  the  memorable 
instance  cited  awhile  since)  intense  en- 
thusiasm is  frequently  compatible  with 
the  most  perfect  command  of  all  the 
practical  faculties.  The  observation  of 
Locke,  on  the  ch.aracteristic  distinction 
of  insanity,  is  analogously  applicable 
here.  Insanity, he  tells  us,  reasons  rightly 
from  wrong  premises.  Enthusiasm  is 
but  a milder  form  of  derangement,  a 
less  virulent  type  of  monomania ; and 
the  principle  of  Locke,  extended  to  em- 


brace it,  shows  us  bow  it  is  perfectly 
ossible  for  the  same  mind  to  adopt  un- 
esitatingly  some  preposterous  illusion, 
and  in  working  out  all  the  results  of 
that  illusion,  in  endeavouring  to  give 
it  reality  in  the  world,  to  arrange 
means  with  the  profoundest  policy,  the 
most  felicitous  ingenuity,  and  the  most 
indefatigable  perseverance.  Moham- 
med, indeed,  was  remarkably  unpre- 
tending for  the  aspirant  to  a religious 
supremacy.  He  really  seems  never  to 
claim  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  secure  his  authority ; he  dis- 
claims miraculous  power,  and  repeat- 
edly impresses  upon  bis  followers,  that, 
though  commissioned  to  proclaim  the 
last  and  greatest  of  revelations,  he  is 
still  but  a simple  messenger  and  spokes- 
man of  God.  He  appears,  too,  to  have 
been  a man  of  as  much  natural  amiabi- 
lity and  good  feeling  as  is  compatible 
with  great  ambition  ; and  hardly  ever 
sanguinary,  except  in  immediate  subser- 
vience to  bis  one  predominant  object. 
As  to  his  conquests  in  Arabia — what  is 
to  become  of  historical  heroes,  if  wo 
please  to  be  fastidious  about  victorious 
aggression ; and  why  should  harder 
measure  be  dealt  to  Mohammed  than 
— we  will  not  say  to  such  wild  desola- 
tors  of  mankind  as  Zinghis  or  Timour, 
but  to  Cmsar  or  Alexander,  or  even 
Alexander's  wily  father?  To  us  his 
motives  appear,  on  the  whole,  of  a much 
loftier  order  th.vn  have  influenced  most 
of  the  great  subjugators  of  mankind  ; 
for  though  his  religion  came  soon  and 
unhappily  in  collision  with  Christianity, 
no  one  will  pretend  that  it  was  not  in- 
comparably superior  to  its  first  direct 
adversary,  the  ba.se  and  grovelling  ido- 
latry it  supplanted  in  Arabia.  And 
even  as  regards  Christianity  itself,  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  if  the  state 
of  our  religion  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  did  not  absolutely  de- 
serve so  awful  a scourge,  it  was  at 
le.ast  not  very  marvellous  that  the  men 
of  the  Desert  should  have  mistaken  the 
popular  Chri.stianity  of  that  day  for 
something  not  utterly  unlike  the  idol.a- 
trous  theology  they  had  solemnly  sworn 
to  subvert  in  all  its  forms,  and  under 
whatever  pretext  it  might  exist. 

In  the  following  stanza-s,  which  pos- 
se.ssgreat  merit,  Mr.  Milnesh.i.s  evolved 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
Mohammedan  theology,  and  admirably 
painted  alike  their  strength  and  their 
weakness. 
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“ MOBAMMEDANI8H. 

“ While  the  high  truths  to  man  in  Christ 
revealed 

Were  met  by  early  foes. 

Who  oft  assault  by  strategy  con- 
cealed. 

And  oft  in  force  arose. 

“ While  Pagan  fancy  would  not  lay  aside 
Her  pleasurable  faith. 

At  call  of  One  who  lived  in  that  he 
died, 

And  preached  that  life  was  death. 

“ And  while  philosophy  with  old  belief 
Blent  fragments  of  the  new. 

Though  every  master  held  himself  the 
chief 

Discerncr  of  the  true. 

“ In  that  convulsion  and  distress  of 
thought, 

Th’  Idea  that  long  ago 
Had  ruled  the  Hebrew  mind  occasion 
caught. 

To  strike  a final  blow. 

•'  In  the  fresh  passion  of  a vigorous  race 
Was  sown  a living  seed. 

Strong  these  contending  mysteries  to 
displace. 

By  one  plain  aneient  creed. 

“ Thus  in  a life  and  land,  such  as  of  old 
The  patriarch  name  begot. 

Rose  a new  Prophet,  simple  to  behold, 
Cast  in  an  humble  lot. 


“ Who,  in  the  wild  requirements  of  his 
state. 

Let  half  his  life  go  by. 

And  then  stood  up  a man  of  faith  and 
fate. 

That  could  the  world  defy. 


' God  and  his  Prophets,  and  the  final 
day, 

He  preached,  and  little  more  j 
Resting  the  weight  of  all  he  had  to 
say 

On  what  was  said  before. 

‘ He  bade  men  mark  the  fissurelcss  blue 

The  streams  that  spring  and  run. 
The  clouds  that  with  regenerate  life 
supply, 

The  havoc  of  the  sun. 

• All  forms  of  life  profuse  and  different. 

The  camel  and  the  palm. 

To  them  for  sustenance  or  service 
sent. 

And  wondrous  herbs  of  balm. 


“ He  bade  them  mark  how  all  existence 
comes 

From  one  Creative  will. 

As  well  the  bee  that  ’mid  the  blossom 
hums. 

As  human  pride  and  skill. 

“ How  shadows  of  all  beings,  mom  and 
even. 

Before  him  humbly  bend  ; 

And,  willing  or  unwilling,  earth  and 
heaven 

W’ork  out  his  solemn  end. 

" Therefore  is  God  the  Universal  power. 

The  Absolute,  the  One, 

With  whom  a thousand  years  are  as 
an  hour. 

And  earth  as  moon  or  sun. 


“ Vet  louder  still  he  preached  the  day 
that  comes 

Unhastened,  undelayed  ; 

Fixed  to  consign  to  their  eternal  homes 

All  men  that  God  bad  made. 

" The  day  when  children  shall  grow 
grav  with  fear. 

And,  like  a ball  of  sand, 

God  shall  take  up  this  our  terrestrial 
sphere. 

In  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

“ When,  without  intercessor,  friend,  or 
kin. 

Each  man  shall  stand  alone 
Before  his  Judge,  and,  once  for  ever, 
win 

A prison  or  a throne. 

“ The  Unbeliever,  in  his  agony. 

Shall  seek  in  whom  to  trust. 

And,  when  his  idols  help  him  not,  shall 

vy. 

• O God  1 that  I were  dust. 

“Before  the  faithful,  ns  their  troops 
arise, 

A glorious  light  shall  play. 

And  angels  herald  them  to  Paradise, 

To  bliss  without  decay. 

“ Gardens  of  green,  that  pales  not  in 
the  tun. 

And  ever-budding  flowers ; 

Rivers  that  cool  in  brightest  noon-day 
sun. 

Nor  need  the  shade  of  bowers  j 

“ Scats  of  high  honour  and  supreme  re- 
pose. 

To  which  the  laden  trees 
Bend ’at  desire,  and  every  hour  dis- 
close 

Fresh  tastes  and  fragrances ; 
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Deep  raps  of  wine  that  bring  no  after 
pain. 

angei>childrcn  plied  ; 

And  love  without  satiety  or  stain 
For  bridegroom  or  for  bride. 

**  While  yet  a purer  essence  of  delight 
Awaits  the  bolder  few, 

That  plunge  their  being  in  the  Infinite, 
And  rise  to  life  anew. 

“ Such  was  the  guise  of  Truth  that  on 
its  front 

The  new  religion  wore, 

And  in  new  words  men  followed,  as  is 
wont, 

Precepts  they  scorned  before. 

**  And  tho  Faith  rose  from  families  to 
tribes, 

From  tribes  to  nations  rose  ; 

And  open  enmities,  and  ribald  gibes, 
Grew  feeble  to  oppose. 

**  ‘ Resigned  to  God,’  this  name  the  faith- 
ful bore, 

This  simple,  noble  name. 

And  reckoned  life  a thing  of  little 
store, 

A transitory  game. 

“ Thus  was  Endurance  on  the  banner 
writ, 

That  led  tho  Muslom  forth; 

And  wonder  not  that  they  who  foU 
low  it. 

Should  conquer  half  the  earth. 

“ What  might  the  men  not  do,  who  thus 
could  know 

No  fear,  and  fear  no  loss. 

One  only  thing,  they  could  not  over- 
throw— 

The  kingdom  of  the  Cross. 

**  And  this  because  it  had  an  element 
Beyond  their  spirit’s  range, 

A troth  for  which  tho  faith  they  repre- 
sent 

Had  nothing  to  exchange. 

**  One  God,  the  Arabian  Prophet  preach- 
ed to  roan  ; 

One  God  the  Orient  still 
Adores  through  many  a realm  of 
mighty  span, 

A God  of  power  and  will. 

A God  that,  shrouded  in  his  lonely 
light. 

Rests  utterly  apart 
From  all  the  vast  Creations  of  His 
might, 

From  Nature,  Man,  and  Art. 


**  A Being  in  whose  solitary  hand 
All  other  beings  weigh 
No  more  than  in  the  Potter’s  reckon- 
ing stand 

The  workings  of  his  clay. 

A Power  that  at  its  pleasure  will 
create 

To  save  or  to  destroy, 

And  to  eternal  pain  predestinate 
As  to  eternal  Joy. 

**  An  unconditioned  irrespective  will, 
Demanding  simple  awe, 

Beyond  all  principles  of  good  or  ill. 
Above  idea  of  Ja«v. 

“ No  doctrine  here  of  perfect  Love  di- 
vine. 

To  which  the  bounds  belong 
Only  of  that  unalterable  line 
Disparting  right  from  wrong. 

“ A love  that  while  it  must  not  regulate 
The  issues  of  free  will, 

By  its  own  sacrifice  can  expiate 
The  penalties  of  ill. 

“ No  message  here  of  man  redeemed 
from  sin, 

Of  fallen  n<a(ure  raised, 

By  inward  strife  and  moral  discipline, 
Higher  than  o’er  debased. 

**  Of  tho  immense  parental  heart  that 
yearns 

From  highest  heaven  to  moot 
The  poorest  wandering  spirit  that  re- 
turns 

To  its  Creator’s  feet. 

“ No  Prophet  here  by  common  essence 
bound 

At  once  to  God  and  man, 

Author  himself,  and  part  of  that  pro- 
found 

And  providential  plan. 

“ Himself  tho  sample  of  unaltered 
worth, 

Himself  the  living  sign 
How,  by  God's  grace,  the  fallen  sons 
of  earth 

May  be  once  more  divine. 

“Thus  in  the  faiths  old  Heathendom 
that  shook, 

W ere  different  powers  of  strife : 
Mohammed’s  truth  lay  in  a holy  Book ; 
Christ’s  in  a sacrad  Life. 

“ So  while  tho  world  rolls  on  from 
change  to  change, 

And  realms  of  thought  expand,’ 
The  letter  stands  without  expanse  or 
range 

Stitfas  a dead  man's  hand. 
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“ While,  ae  the  life-blood  tills  the  grow- 
ing form, 

The  Spirit  Christ  has  shod 
Flows  through  the  ripening  ages  fresh 
and  warm, 

More  felt  than  heard  or  read. 

“ And  therefore,  though  ancestral  sym- 
pathies 

And  closest  ties  of  race 
May  guard  Mohammed's  precepts  and 
decrees 

Through  many  a tract  of  space. 

" Yet  in  the  end  the  tight-drawn  line 
must  break — 

The  sapless  tree  must  fall. 

Nor  let  the  form  one  time  did  well  to 
take 

Be  tyrant  orer  all. 

“ The  tide  of  things  rolls  forward  surge 
on  surge. 

Bringing  the  blessed  hour 
When  in  himself  the  God  of  Lore  shall 
merge 

The  God  of  Will  and  Power.” 

That  the  religion  is  beginning  al- 
ready to  yield,  though  slowly — very 
slowly — to  the  foredoomed  march  of 
Christianity,  is  perceptible  bv  many 
indications.  The  Mecca  and  ^ledina 
pilgrimages  are  not  what  they  were  ; 
the  stricter  ordinances  of  Mohammedan 
law  are  undisguisedly  violated  by  the 
fashionable  Turk.  Western  ideas  creep 
in  with  western  arts  and  conveniences  ; 
the  military  superiority  of  Europe  (in- 
telligible to  even  the  most  resolutely 
blind  of  Easterns)  compels  respect  for 
its  other  attainments,  and  insinuates 
the  unwelcome  conviction,  that  its 
knowledge,  and  its  religion,  may  not 
he  so  contemptible  after  all  ; while  in 
the  mean  time,  the  national  centres  of 
Mohammedanism  are  almost  univer- 
sally helpless  ; dependent  for  their  se- 
curity on  the  indifference  or  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  the  Christian  powers. 


[Jan. 

A “ crusade”  would  now  be  a pitiful 
massacre.  No  Saladin  will  ever  agmn 
defy  him  of  the  Lion  Heart,  or  hew 
down  the  knights  of  France  at  Ti- 
berias, while  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Beatitudes,  a Bishop  of  Saint  Jean 
d’Acre  “lifts  the  true  crosses  a stand- 
ard at  the  very  place  where  Christ 
said,  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the 
one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.”* 
The  military  strength  of  the  religion 
was  in  its  steady  and  remorseless 
bigotry  ; and  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  among  the  more  cultivated 
Moslem  circles,  this  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  rapidly  evaporating  into  a well- 
bred  latitudinarianism.  The  crafty 
old  tyrant  of  Egypt,  though  his  name 
combine  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
titles  in  the  early  history  of  the  faith, 
is  commonly  suspected  of  absolute  in- 
fidelity.f  Unhappily  the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches  is  little  calculated  to  acce- 
lerate the  conversion  of  Mohamme- 
dans. Sale  took  as  bis  motto  the  sen- 
tence of  St.  Augustine; — “ Nulla  falsa 
doctrina  est  quEC  non  aliquid  veri  per- 
misceat  ;”j;  and  the  aliquid  uers  in  the 
religion  of  Islam,  is  perpetually  and 
justly  offended  at  that  deification  of 
saints  and  prostration  before  images, 
which  the  contemptuous  Turk  regards 
as  an  essential  of  the  Christian's  gos- 
pel. Doubtless,  among  the  heaviest 
charges  against  the  Southern  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  will  stand  this 
miserable  hindrance  which  they  unceas- 
ingly present  to  the  knowledge — and  so 
to  the  dissemination — of  pure  religion 
among  the  vast  multitudes  that  line 
that  frontier  of  Christendom,  and  that 
take,  of  course,  their  habitual  estimate 
of  the  genuine  religion  of  Christ,  from 
what  their  eyes  witness  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  the 
East  and  its  Poet,  yet  ere  we  suffer 
our  curtain  to  drop,  we  are  tempted  to 


• Michaud. 

t Mohammed  Ali  has,  however,  been  employed  for  more  than  twenty  years 
back  in  erecting  a magnificent  Mosque  of  Egyptian  marble  at  Cairo.  It  is  a 
vast  and  irregular  structure,  but  irregularity  is  not  incompatible  with  great  gene- 
ral effect  in  edifices  of  this  style.  Though  usually  charged  with  utter  indiffere;i- 
lisni,  the  Pacha,  in  that  spirit  of  petty  superstition  so  frequently  found  allied  with 
infidelity,  delays  the  completion  of  his  mosque,  from  apprehension  of  the  fulfilment 
of  a prophecy  which  has  pronounced  that  his  life  is  to  terminate  with  the  laying 
of  the  last  stone  of  this  structure, 
t Qunst.  Evangel,  h.  40. 
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gratify  our  readers  with  the  following  have  delighted  the  Easterns  in  all 
excellent  bit  of  characteristic  painting,  ages  : — 
the  prelace  to  a series  of  such  tales  as 

“the:  kiosk. 

“ Beneath  the  shadow  of  a largo-leaved  piano 
Above  the  ripple  of  a shallow  stream, 

Beside  a cjpress-planted  cemetery. 

In  a gay  painted,  trellice-worked  kiosk, 

A company  of  easy  Muslims  sat. 

Enjoying  the  calm  measure  of  delight 
God  grants  the  faithful,  even  here  on  earth. 

Most  pleasantly  the  bitter  berry  tastes. 

Handed  by  that  bright.eyed  and  neat-limbed  boy  ; 

Most  daintily  the  long  chibouk  is  filled. 

And  almost  before  emptied  6lled  again ; 

Or,  with  a free  good  will,  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Passes  the  cool  Nargheelec  serpentine. 

So  sit  they,  with  some  low  occasional  word 
Breaking  the  silence,  in  itself  so  sweet ; 

■\Vhile  0 or  the  neighbouring  bridge  the  caravan 
AVinds  slowly,  in  one  line  interminable 
Of  camel  after  camel,  each  with  neck 
Jerked  up,  as  sniffing  the  far  distant  air. 

Then  one  serene  old  Turk,  with  snow-white  beard 
Hanging  amid  his  pistol-hilts  profuse, 

Spoke  out — ‘ Till  sunset  all  the  time  is  ours. 

And  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  chance 
That  brings  us  here  together.  This  my  friend 
Tells  by  his  shape  of  dress  and  peaked  cap, 

Where  his  home  lies  ; he  comes  from  farthest  off. 

So  let  the  round  of  tales  begin  with  him.’  ” 

B. 


VoL.  XXIX.— No.  169. 
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BECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  BURSCHENSCHAFT  OF  GERMANY. 

THE  SUMMER  COMMERS  AT  RECK ARRTEI RACR  — TH E LRCEXD  OF  THE  KSORL'S  W I EISE— PAOOOl'S 
DUEL  WITH  THE  SOABIAR—OOI.nES  TIME— THE  8AIE  HOWE  THE  RIVER — WOLFES BEEO'S  80  R O — 
SCHRADEL  ARD  THE  FHILL18TER — THE  BLACE  ROBBER. 


The  golden  glory  of  a beautiful  Sep- 
tember evening  is  streaming  in  at  our 
window  ; the  air  is  mild  but  bracing, 
of  that  delicious  temperature  which  of- 
ten ushers  in  the  season  of  partridge- 
shooting in  England — cool  and  deli- 
cious, breathing,  we  could  almost  fimey, 
of  pleasant  meadow-lands,  of  stubble 
lately  reaped,  and  of  fragrant  clover 
blossoms,  whose  dew-drops,  sparkling 
like  the  tear  in  a young  beauty’s  eye— 
we  used  to  dash  off  in  a shower  of 
glistening  spray,  as  we  would  set  out 
upon  our  day’s  excursion,  seldom  to 
be  terminated  until  the  shades  of  even- 
ing h.ad  closed  in  upon  the  village 
landscape.  Those  days,  with  their 
merriment  and  reckless  “ abandon  ” 
have  long  gone  by,  but  the  minute 
links  which  associate  ideas  in  the  hu- 
man mind  are  strange  things.  We 
are  now  a thousand  miles  from  home  ; 
the  times  of  which  we  speak  have  long 
vanished ; yet  the  rustle  of  a leaf,  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  a breath  of  fresh- 
ened air,  and  other  scenes,  other  days, 
and  other  climes,  rise  in  a moment  to 
our  view  ; and  with  them  the  friends 
and  the  companions  who  shared  our 
pleasures  come  back  as  freshly  before 
us  as  if  long  years  had  not  rolled  over 
since  we  saw  them  last — 

**  Each  heart  m warm,  each  tjt  u g»jr, 

A»  if  we  parted  jeatenla  j 1*’ 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  evening ; not 
a single  cloud  is  floating  in  the  deep 
dark  blue  which  lies  spread  above  us ; 
so  calm  and  still — there  is  not  wind 
enough  abroad  to  stir  a single  tress  of 
the  tall  weeping  willow  which  droops  in 
graceful  festoons  in  the  court-yard  be- 
fore our  window.  The  golden  cross 
on  the  top  of  the  quaint  old  cupola 
which  surmounts  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  is  flashing  back  the  sunshine, 
and  gleams  high  above  the  outline  of 
the  hills  of  the  Odenwald,  which, 
clothed  with  verdure  of  the  richest 
green,  lie  massively  behind  it : moun- 
tains are  rising  around  us  on  every 
side — in  front  towers  the  stupendous 
Heiligesberg,  with  the  old  grey  ruin 


on  the  top  j to  our  right  is  the  Kaisers 
mountain,  one  red  tower  of  the  mag- 
nificent castle,  which  stands  out  darkly 
against  the  foliage  of  living  green, 
being  alone  visible ; while,  right  above 
u.«,  the  Riesenstein,  or  Giant’s  Stone, 
frowns  down ; and  from  the  old  oak 
forest  by  which  it  is  environed,  the 
blue  and  white  flag  of  the  Prussian 
chore  droops  l.tzily  from  its  standard, 
affording  a beautiful  contrast  with  its 
gay  colours  to  the  rich,  dark  green- 
wood w hich  lies  spread  beneath. 

Reader,  such  a scene  as  this  has 
charms  indeed.  But  when  we  add, 
that  upon  the  sill  of  the  window  which 
opens  it  to  our  view,  is  placed  a goodly 
flask  of  choice  Carlstadt,  its  beauties 
are  by  no  means  diminished,  while  in- 
haling the  balmy  odour  of  as  choice  a 
Havannah  as  ever  parted  our  lips,  we 
gaze  upon  it  in  dreamy  and  admiring 
silence,  until  aroused  from  our  reverie 
by  a shout  from  half  a dozen  voices 
in  a carriage  which  has  just  rattled 
up  to  our  door. 

“You  will  come  with  us  to-morrow, 
of  course,  Herr  Irlander?"  they  said. 

“ Where?”  we  exclaimed,  removing 
our  cigar,  and  watching  the  thin  wreath 
of  blue  smoke,  which  we  sent  forth, 
curl  itself  into  the  air  ? 

“ To  Neckarsteinach  ; our  summer 
commers  is  to  be  held  there  to-mor- 
row,” answered  one  of  the  party. 

“ Who  are  to  be  with  you  ?”  we 
inquired. 

“ Oh  ! all  our  chore,  in  full  muster, 
most  of  the  old  hands,  and  several 
‘ Bemossed  heads.'  ” 

“ Name — name.” 

“ Why,  Pagoda,  probably,  Mr. 
James,  Herr  von  Howitz,  and  Herr 

von  Abercron,  without  any  doubt 

And  last,  though  by  no  means  least, 
tbe  terrier  Mouffle.” 

“ And  how  long  do  you  remain  f” 

“ We  shall  leave  this  about  two 
o’clock  to-morrow,  stay  at  Neckar- 
steinach all  night,  and  return  the  fol- 
lowing day.  VVe  dine  in  the  wood,  on 
the  hill  above  the  old  castle,  and  shall 
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h»Tea  ‘ Fackel  ziig,’  as  we  return  home 
at  night,  for  the  Bemossed  heads  that 
are  not  able  to  walk." 

"And  jou,"  we  replied,  shall  share 
the  same  fate  which  once  befell  you  at 
I.angenbriicken.” 

“ What's  that? — tell  us,”  shouted 
the  others,  most  of  w hom  were  new 
hands. 

“ Why,  we,  you  know,  as  we  always 
do,  went  to  bed  quite  sober,  and  in 
getting  up  next  morning  happened  to 
go  into  our  friend  Frondshcrg’.s  ap.art- 
ment,  and  there  we  saw  a sight  which 
Itpt  us  in  laughing  for  the  next  week.” 
“ What?” 

“It  was  a bitter  night  just  before 
flirislmas— the  window  had  been  left 
'pen — the  floor  was  all  covered  with 
mow,  and  there  lay  Frondsberg  in  his 
fall  costume  of  President — cocked  hat, 
leathern  jack-boots,  and  all.  He  had 
made  an  attempt  to  get  into  bed,  but 
his  spurs  having  tsecorae  entangled  in 
the  drapery,  one  foot  only  had  suc- 
weded,  and  the  remainder  of  his  per- 
son, stretched  upon  the  floor,  being 
well  snowed  upon,  looked  like  a frost- 
ed plum-cake." 

Shouts  of  laughter  at  Frondsberg's 
expense  followed  this  little  anecdote. 

“ Come  with  us,  then,  Herr  Irland- 
er,  and  we  ll  promise  to  put  you  to 
bed  ourselves." 

" How  many  ‘ foxes’  are  there  to 
be?" 

“ Only  six ; one  of  them  is  Schneider, 
and  we  have  provided  all  manner  of 
instruments  of  torture  for  him  ; 
so  come,  we  shall  have  rare  fun." 

" Will  the  champaign©  be  good,”  we 
inquired  ? 

“ It  has  been  in  ice  for  the  last  four 
'•ays.” 

This  decided  us. 

" We  .shall  go,"  we  replied. 

The  next  morning  was  as  glorious 
>0  autumn  day  as  ever  we  wit- 
tossed  ; every  thing  was  gleaming 
Klegold  in  the  sun.shine,  wlicn  the  car- 
riages of  the  cavalcade  began  to  a.ssem- 
He  upon  the  Anlage,  which  is  one 
of  the  longest  promenades  in  the  neigh- 
b urhood  of  Heidelberg,  extending  in 
bngth  from  the  Churcli  of  St.  Peter  to 
the  “ Eisenbahn,”  and  bcingabout  half- 
>-mile  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
one  by  one  on  they  came,  until  at 
length  they  covereMl  the  whole  extent. 
Most  of  them  bad  four  horses,  hut 


that  which  contained  the  president  and 
his  p.arty  was  drawn  by  six  ; and  a 
matter  of  no  small  surprise  was  it  to 
us  where  all  the  horses  came  from, 
for  we  had  never  seen  half  the  number 
in  the  town. 

The  summer  commers  of  a crack 
chore  is  usually  a very  brilliant  af- 
fair ; and  upon  this  occasion  the 
assembly  was  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  the  fame  of  that  Verhindung,  to 
which  our  friends  belonged.  First 
came  the  six  foxes  on  horseback,  very 
accurately  attired,  in  the  usual  dress 
of  black  velvet  coats,  white  shirts, 

‘ Sturm  huts,’  and  long  white  gaunt- 
lets. Der  Herr  Von  Kiingrof  rode  at 
their  head,  carrying  a magnificent  ban- 
ner of  green  ami  white  silk  ; sashes 
of  a similar  colour,  adorned  with  silver 
fringe,  decorated  the  persons  of  the 
foxes  also.  The  bugles  rang  out  a 
lively  peal,  and  forth  we  J went  in 
goodly  array.  Passing  down  the  An- 
lage, we  made  our  enlre  into  the  town 
by  the  Manheim  gate,  and  proceeded 
down  the  Hauptstrasse.  Every  win- 
dow as  we  passed  along  being  crowded 
with  the  comely  faces  of  the  burghers’ 
wives  and  daughters. 

As  we  passed  the  Westphalian 
Kneipe,  a splendid  green  and  white 
banner  floated  from  the  window,  and 
a garland  of  flowers  of  the  same  hue 
betokened  that  the  anniversary  was 
duly  honoured.  On  we  rattled  through 
the  Markt  Platz,  with  its  square  of 
acacia  trees,  and  passing  undernc.'ith 
the  spacious  archway  of  the  “qu.aint 
old  Karl  Thor,”  gained  the  road  which 
leads  along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  ; 
the  bugles  ringing  forth  the  lusty  notes 
of  a commers  song,  and  several  largo 
wolf  dogs  belonging  to  the  chore  hark- 
ing and  hounding  along  in  high  glee.J 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  drive  from  Heidelberg  to  Neckar- 
steinach ; it  passes  through  a d’eep 
valley,  bounded  on  each  siile  by  a fine 
horizon  of  wooded  mountain.*,  the 
summits  of  which,  as  we  pass  beneath, 
seem  reaching  into  the  clouds.  At 
every  successive  turn  a narrow  gorge 
is  entered,  out  of  which  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  wonder  how  the  road  is  to 
emerge.  Vineyards  teeming  with  pur- 
ple grape!  hang  above,  while  beneath, 
far  down  below  the  level  of  the  road, 
sweeps  on  the  rolling  current  of  the 
rapid  Neckar,  so  shallow  in  some  places 
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that  one  would  be  inclined  to  conceive 
it  impossible  for  the  Dainpschiffe  ever 
to  pass,  but  so  rapid,  deep,  and  strong 
at  others  that  it  is  a matter  alike  of 
wonder  how  any  machinery,  however 
powerful,  can  propel  a vessel  against 
the  tide.  The  uproarious  hilarity  in 
which  we  had  indulged  while  passing 
through  the  town  having  in  some  de- 
gree  subsided,  lighting  our  meer- 
schaums we  proceeded  to  enjoy  with 
calm  satisfaction  the  lovely  scenery 
through  which  we  were  passing,  when 
a sudden  turn  of  the  road  brought  us 
in  sight  of  a majestic  wooded  mountain, 
more  lofty  than  those  surrounding  it, 
upon  the  top  of  which  among  the  trees 
a little  patch  of  land,  of  emerald  green- 
ness, was  discernible.” 

“ Yon  know  what  that  is,"  said 
Von  Steinheimer,  pointing  to  it  as 
he  spoke. 

“ Yes,  of  course,"  we  replied,  “ is  it 
not  the  ‘ Engel's  Wiesse  ?’ " 

“ It  is,”  answered  he,  “ but  are 
you  aware  of  the  legend  connected 
with  the  place.” 

” No,  let  us  have  it,  if  not  too 
long.” 

“ It  is  short  enough,”  replied 
Steinheimer,  “ but  it  will  be  a long 
time,  Herr  Irlander,  before  you  hear 
so  curious  a one — not  if  you  were  to 
ransack  the  whole  Odenwald.” 

“ Silentium  !”  shouted  Pagoda,  who 
had  all  along  been  the  noisiest  of  the 
whole  party,  "let  us  have  Von  Stein- 
heiiner's  legend.” 

Von  Steinheimer  having  refilled  his 
meerschaum,  and  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  it  had  good  “ chair  way,”* 
thus  began : — 

“ The  Fralilcin  von  Lichteinstein 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls 
in  Heidelberg.  I cannot  attempt  to 
describe  her,  because  1 never  saw  her 
myself,  nor  knew  any  one  who  had. 
But  she  had  dark  blue  eye.s,  of  course, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  was  in 
addition  “sehr  lebenswurdig.”  Half 
the  univer.sity  of  Heidelberg,  profes- 
sors and  all,  were  in  love  with  her,  but 
twostudents  in  particular  were  wrought 
to  such  a pitch  of  distraction  by 
her  charms,  that  regularly,  every 
semester  they  had  one  or  two  Pank- 


erreien  about  her,  each  of  them  fan- 
cying that  she  gave  the  other  the  pre- 
ference, and  the  other  as  stoutly  de- 
nying it.  Matters  went  on  in  this 
manner  for  some  time,  neither  of  the 
two  rivals  apparently  making  much 
way  with  the  beautiful  fraulein,  who 
at  length  departed  with  her  family 
from  Heidelberg.  She  had  been  gone 
for  more  than  a year,  when  one  even- 
Ing  at  the  ‘ kneipe,'  some  chatter- 
box happened  unfortunately  to  turn 
the  conversation  upon  the  fraulein  von 
Lichteinstein,  by  gallantly  proposing 
to  drink  her  health  in  a full  chopine 
of  beer. 

Von  Reutlingcn  needn't  mind  it,' 
shouted  one,  ‘ for  every  body  knows 
she  never  cared  for  him.’ 

“ ‘ As  much,'  growled  Von  Reut- 
lingen,  who  was  ‘ ieduf$elt,’-\  ‘ as 
ever  she  did  for  Stolzberg,’  which 
was  the  name  of  his  rival. 

“ Stolzberg,  w ho  was  present,  did  not 
quite  agree  in  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion, and  having  rather  strongly 
expressed  his  dissent,  high  words 
passed,  and  the  result  was  that  a pis- 
tol duel  was  to  be  fought  next  morn- 
ing upon  that  little  patch  of  ground 
which  you  now  see." 

" A pistol  duel,”  said  we  in  asto- 
nishment. “ Why  ?” 

" Oh,  they  had  fought  so  often  with 
schliigers,  in  the  same  quarrel,  with 
such  varied  success,  that  it  was  agreed 
that  nothing  decisive  could  ever  be 
done  in  that  way,  and,  accordingly,  by 
dawn  next  morning,  both  the  parties, 
with  their  friends,  were  upon  the 
ground,  each  of  them  having  made  up 
his  mind,  if  he  possibly  could,  to  shoot 
the  other.  The  ground  was  measured, 
and  the  parties  took  up  their  position, 
just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  when  a 
beautiful  form  floating  through  the 
air  was  observed  to  approach  them. 
The  spectators  stood  riveted  to  the 
spot  with  astonishment,  as  a gentle 
voice,  which  every  one  present  who 
had  ever  heard  it,  at  once  recognized 
as  that  of  the  " fraulein,”  forbade  the 
duel,  and  ordered  them  at  once  to  re- 
turn home.  They  stood  spell-bound 
with  terror  and  surprise,  and  when 
they  had  recovered  their  senses,  the 


• A pipe  is  said  to  have  good  chair  way  when  it  is  easily  drawn;  we  are 
unable  to  atford  any  explanation  of  the  term.  ^ 
t 'The  student  term  for  being  foolishly  drunk. 
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round  red  sun,  rolling  up  from  behind 
the  Heiligesberg,  was  shining  in  full 
splendour,  and  the  vision  had  vanished. 
They  returned  home,  of  course,  with- 
out pursuing  their  quarrel  further,  and 
the  circumstance  became  the  nine  days' 
wonder  of  Heidelberg.  There  were 
not  wanting  persons  ill-natured  enough 
to  insinuate  that  this  astounding  appa- 
rition b.ad  its  existence  only  in  the  dis- 
ordered senses  of  the  students,  most  of 
whom  were  at  the  time,  no  doubt,  rather 
under  the  influence  of  beer  ; but  a cu- 
rious fact  remains  yet  to  be  told,  that 
about  a month  afterwards  letters  ar- 
rived in  Heidelberg,  announcing  that 
the  Fraiilein  von  Lichteinstein  had  died 
of  a rapid  decline,  and  was  actually  dead 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this 
apparition.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tun,  that  one  of  the  students,  visiting 
the  place  some  time  afterwards,  found 
a beautiful  young  poplar  tree  growing 
upon  the  very  spot  where  this  myste- 
rious visitant  had  touched  the  ground. 
My  legend  is  now  finished,  and  I have 
nothing  moro  to  add,  save  that  the 
field  has  ever  since  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Engel's  Wiesse,  or  angel's 
meadow.  But  although  several  un- 
pleasant encounters  have  subsequently 
taken  place  there,  the  apparition  of 
the  beautiful  fraiilein  never  appeared 
again." 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived 
nearly  at  Neekarsteinach,  and  a sud- 
den turn  of  the  river  brought  us  in 
full  view  of  this  romantic  village.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  range 
of  mountains,  covered  with  ancient 
wood.  Upon  one  side  of  the  river  stands 
the  stately  ciutle  of  the  Baron  von 
Dort,  while  opposite,  perched  on  a 
lofty  ridge,  a sort  of  platform,  hewn, 
as  it  were,  from  the  mountain's  side, 
are  the  dismantled  ruins  of  the  Schwal- 
lenbcrg,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  a 
snug  little  nook,  lies  the  village.  The 
glorious  sunshine  of  autumn  was 
lighting  up  the  massive  towers  of 
the  stately  ruin,  and  lent  to  each 
varied  tint  of  the  wooded  mountain  a 
brighter  light  and  a greener  shade. 
Each  rocky  cliff  gleaming  in  the  light, 
viewed  from  a distance,  looks  like 
a pinnacle  of  gold  ; while  in  the  midst 
the  silver  Neokar  calmly  glides  along, 
with  scarcely  a breath  of  wind,  or  a 
ripple,  to  disturb  its  quiet  course : so 


clear  and  so  smooth  does  it  flow  here, 
that  the  castled  heights,  the  wooded 
mountains,  .and  the  rustic  village,  are 
reflected  as  from  a mirror,  in  its  trans- 
arent  wave.  All  these  varied  charms 
roke  gradually  upon  our  view,  as  we 
drove  for  the  first  time  into  Neckar- 
steinacb. 

A great  array  of  “ kelners"  was  drawn 
up  to  receive  us  at  the  door  of  the  Gas- 
tliaus  “ Zumschwartzen  Schiffe,"  and, 
having  dismounted  from  our  carriages, 
we  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing any  dusty  traces  of  the  drive, 
which  lingered  on  our  persons.  Our 
toilettes  made,  we  adjourned  to  the 
pl.ace  where  dinner  was  to  be  served. 
Nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  wooded 
mountain  which  overlooks  the  castle, 
there  is  a beautiful  esplanade  com- 
manding one  of  the  most  unrivalled 
prospects  upon  which  we  have  ever 
gazed.  Mountains  and  villages,  feudal 
towers,  disra.mtied  ruins,  and  stately 
spires,  lie  far  and  neiir  upon  the 
margin  of  the  beautiful  river,  which 
clear  as  silver,  murmurs  past  with  the 
same  music  in  its  streams  to  all. 

Preparations  for  our  repa.st  had 
been  going  actively  forward  ; but  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  one  ingredient 
in  this  rare  landscape,  which,  among 
the  many  beauties  that  met  our  eye, 
was  not  the  least.  Boundingdown  from 
the  mountiiin,  a clear  stream  leaped 
fresh  and  sparkling  along:  and  just 
where  its  glancing  spray  glittered  into 
a cool  dark  nook,  there  appeared  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  a countless 
host  of  long-necked  Rhenish  flasks, 
of  a goodly  size,  with  silver  covered 
tops. 

Ha!  thought  we,  that  looks  like 
the  work  : hungry  as  hunters,  we  sate 
down  to  a rep.ast  which  would  have 
made  aii  epicure's  mouth  water.  No- 
thing could  be  more  delicious ; little 
do  diners  out,  the  denizens  of  heated 
apartments  blazing  with  the  glare  of 
lights,  reeking  with  the  perfume  of 
savoury  viands,  and  odorous  with  the 
bouquet  of  fiery  port — ah,  little  do 
they  know  of  the  delights  of  a Bur- 
schen  festival  upon  the  breezy  heights 
of  the  Odenwald,  with  the  clear 
blue  sky  for  a canopy  I The 
fairest  prospect  and  the  brightest 
river  to  gaze  upon  beneath,  and  ever 
and  anon  the  dexterous  hand  of  the 
Red  Fishermonfrom behind, filling  our 
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goblet  to  the  briiu  with  foaming 
champagne. 

We  have  before  described  the 
ceremonies  with  which  commers 
usually  commence,  so  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  us  to  repeat  them 
here,  a “ tasse"  of  cafe  and  a thim- 
bleful of  liqueur  having  been  discussed, 
the  lusty  voice  of  Wolftnberg  thun- 
deed  out — 

" Silentium  1" 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  the  president, 
rising,  “ I have  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose a toast  to  you  which  must  be 
drunk  with  brimming  glasses.  It  re- 
quires no  introductory  comment  upon 
my  part — it  will  be  received  with  en- 
thusiasm upon  yours — my  toast  is  ‘dass 
grosse  pass  von  Heidelberg  I”' 

Shouts  of  laughter  and  thunders 
of  applause  followed,  as  every  man 
draining  off  his  glass,  and  tapping  it 
with  his  forefinger  to  show  that  he 
had  done  so,  set  it  down  inverted 
upon  the  table. 

" Mr.  James  I Mr.  James  1”  shouted 
a score  of  voices  ; and  the  tall  portly 
figure  of  a student,  of  commanding 
presence,  arose.  He  was  an  English- 
man— his  ample  chest  and  his  pow- 
erful frame  caused  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  to  look  like  pig- 
mies. 

“ Gentlemen,"  said  he,  “ I know 
not  why  I [am  called  upon  to  repre- 
sent an  absent  friend,  who  must  in 
this  assemblage  have  many  a more 


distinguished  advocate.  But  if  you 
mean  to  insinuate  that  1 am  the  great 
tun  of  Heidelberg,  and  that  there- 
fore you  drink  my  health,  why,  gen- 
tlemen, although  I must  say  I feel 
much  flattered  by  the  distinction, 
notwithstanding  that  you  have  made 
me  the  greatest  butt  in  Europe,  at 
the  same  time,  I am  sorry  there  are 
so  few  points  of  resemblance  between 
my  distinguished  prototype  and  my- 
self, for  I have  not  yet,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable I never  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  containing  so  much  rare 
liquor  as  the  great  Tun  of  Heidel- 
berg.” 

A storm  of  applause  followed  this 
oration,  as  “ dass  grosse  Pass  von 
Heidelberg"  resumed  his  seat. 

“ Now  then,”  said  Pagoda,  “ with 
your  permission,  president,  I will  call 
for  a song.’ 

“ I move,”  president,  said  Donners- 
mark,  “ that  the  Herr  Pagoda  do  set 
us  the  example — none  can  do  it 
better.” 

“ Pagoda,"  shouted  the  president, 
“you  are  in  for  it." 

“ Pagoda’s  song  1 Pagoda’s  song 
rung  on  all  sides  from  the  table. 

The  Herr  Pagoda  was  a jovial 
young  Moldavian  noble,  with  a great 
scar  traversing  his  features.  Having 
tossed  off  a bumper  of  Carlstadt,  he 
cleared  his  voice,  and  gave  us  a capi- 
tal song,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 


rAGOOA's  SONG. 


“ Qolden  time ! thus  the  goblet  crowning, 

A glow  inspiring  to  Friendship’s  breast. 

From  its  drops  wo  borrow  a balm  for  sorrow, 

And  soothe  wild  rapture  itself  to  rest. 

“ Drain  it,  then  I when  the  tide  comes  flushing 
With  the  hue  love’s  roses  can  o’er  it  fling. 
There’s  no  use  in  sipping,  you  must  deep  dip  in, 
Or  refrain  from  the  joys  of  that  purple  spring. 

“ Youth’s  gay  hours  1 let  them  not  be  w asted. 

There  laughs  from  the  wine-cup  a star,  we  say. 
But  from  ruby  lips  when  the  dew  is  tasted. 

Oh,  where  is  the  nectar  so  sweet  as  they  1 

“ Then  the  crystal  bowl,  you  may  drain  for  ever  ; 
Full  foaming  ’twill  all  your  cares  remove. 

But  there’s  none  so  daring,  would  risk  comparing 
'Fhe  joys  of  wine  with  the  bliss  of  love  I” 


“ Well  done.  Pagoda — never  heard 
you  in  better  voice,  my  hoy." 

“ I remember  well,”  said  Wolfen- 


berg.who  sat  beside  us,  “ the  very  first 
time  I ever  heard  our  friend  sing  that 
song.  He  was  a tenant  of  the  Career 
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in  Heidelberg,  where  we  went  to  sup 
with  him." 

“ For  what  offence  was  he  in  the 
j«p?" 

“ For  punishing  one  of  tho  most 
desperate  bullies  ever  in  the  Uni- 
tersity,  a member  of  the  Suabian 
chore." 

“ Wh.1t  was  it  about  ? and  how  did 
it  happen  ?" 

“ First  I must  tell  you  the  sort  of 
man  he  had  to  deal  with.  WUstenfeldt 
had  been  ‘ los  ' at  least  a dozen  times. 
He  thought  no  more  of  it  than  I would 
of  drinking  a chopine  of  beer.  He  was 
a regular  ‘ teufel,’  and  one  instance 
of  a duel  he  fought  will  be  as  good  us 
a thousand. 

“ He  had  quarrelled  with  a Prus- 
sian, and  they  fought  with  swords. 
This,  however,  was  not  considered  de- 
cisive, and  Wustcnfeldt  sent  a chal- 
lenge to  fight  with  pistols,  which  the 
Prussian  accepted.  They  went  out, 
accordingly,  and  were  placed  nt  fifty 
paces,  to  advance  within  ten.  VYusten- 
feldt  fired  first  at  the  Prussian,  and 
missed  him.  Having  done  so,  he  walk- 
ed up  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  bar- 
rier, and  setting  his  <irms  a-kimbo,  put 
out  his  tongue,  and  made  a scries  of 
hideous  faces  at  bis  antagonist.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  although  the 
Prussian  advanced  within  tw  elve  paces, 
and  at  that  distance  fired,  he  was  so 
put  out  that  he  missed  him. 

‘“There  now,’  shouted  Wiisten- 
feldt,  with  a laugh  of  derision,  ‘ 1 
knew  he  was  too  great  a coward  to 
shoot  me!’ 

“ Well,  we  were  all  enjoying  our- 
selves mightily  one  evening  at  the 
kniepe,  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  last  November  'semester.’  Pa- 
goda was  sitting  upon  the  table,  teach- 
ing Mouffle  there  to  stand  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  hold  a cigar  in  his  mouth, 
which  Master  Moufile  did  not  seem 
inclined  in  the  least  to  like,  when  a 
‘ Brand  Fox’ at  the  lower  end  of  tho 
table,  possessed,  as  I suppose,  by  the 
devil,  screamed  out  at  the  top  of  his 
loice 

“ ‘ Pagoda,  thou  art  a doctor  ; no, 
by , an  Amtman  I’ 

“ Now  this,  you  know,  is  a provoca- 
tion to  a ‘Beer  scandal,’  which,  com- 
ing from  a Brand  b'ox  to  a ‘ Bemossed 
head,’  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
pertinencies  that  can  be  conceived.  ‘A 
doctor’  is  our  Burschen  term  for  three 


chopines,  and  ‘ an  Amtmam’  for  six  ; 
so  that  the  ‘ uneingepaukter’  Young 
Fox  wanted  to  drink  nine  chopines  of 
beer. 

“ ‘ Challenge  for'an  Amtman,’  sung 
out  Pagoda. 

“ Seconds  were  instantly  appointed, 
weapons  called  for,  and  six  enormous 
chopines  of  beer  were  placed  before 
each  ‘ paukant.’ 

“ Tho  second  having  carefully  exa- 
mined the  weapons  to  see  that  they  were 
equal,  shouted — 

“ ‘Ready  1’ 

“ Kach  man  seized  his  glass. 

“ ‘ Losz !’ 

“ Each  set  the  chopine  to  his  mouth, 
and  commenced  pouring  the  beer  down 
his  throat,  as  if  his  very  existence  de- 
pended upon  it.  Tho  three  other 
glasses  followed  in  quick  succession, 
but  at  the  fourth  the  Brand  Fox  was 
evidently  ‘caught  out.’ 

“ Pagoda  was  victorious,  and  having 
drank  off  his  fourth  chopine,  be  held 
it  for  a moment  inverted,  anil  then 
placed  it  upon  the  table. 

“ ‘ Hit  1’  shouted  the  seconds. 

“Every eye  was  turned  upon  the  un- 
lucky Brand  Fox,  who  was  still  mak- 
ing a vigorous  effort  to  finish  his  third 
chopine  ; but  it  was  not  to  be  done. 
His  eyes  seemed  starting  from  his  bead, 
his  grasp  lessened,  and  with  one  vain 
effort  to  steady  himself,  he  and  his 
chopine  rolled  over  upon  the  floor. 

“ Just  at  this  moment,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  Wiistenfeldt  came 
stalking  into  the  room.  He  had  been 
sent  with  a challenge  from  the  Na.ssau 
chore;  and  I think  I see  him  still  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  bis  long  hair  standing  al- 
most upon  end,  and  his  collar  thrown 
open.  The  first  object  that  met  bis 
eye  was  the  prostrate  form  of  the 
Brand  Fox,  who  happened  to  be  his 
cousin.  The  next  was  the  rotund  figure 
of  Pagoda,  who  having  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  Mouftie  to  retain  the 
cigar,  was  holding  the  dog  up  in  his 
arms  for  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
pany. 

“ With  one  bound,  V'on  Wiistenfeldt 
sprung  on  the  table,  along  the  centre 
of  which  be  marched,  shivering  glasses 
and  bottles  at  every  stride,  when  Pa- 
goda, filling  a great  chopine  with 
beer,  as  he  neared  him,  dexterously 
dashed  the  contents  in  his  face. 

“ The  confusion  was  then  awful ; 
every  one  was  shouting  ‘ durnner 
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junge !’  Wuatenfeldt  went  home  with 
a dozen  duels  on  his  hands,  and  fought 
them  all  out  until  he  came  to  Pagoda, 
who  gave  him  a ‘neat  quarte'  under 

the  sword  arm,  which  soon ” 

" Hallo  !’■  shouted  the  president ; 
“ Wolfenberg,  what's  all  that  yarn: 


no  one  has  any  right  to  talk  so  much 
here.  As  a punishment,  I call  upon 
you  to  sing.” 

“ But,  Mr.  President, ” 

“ Not  a word — out  with  it  at  once.” 
Thus  commanded,  he  began : — 


“GRAF  WOLFEKBERu's  SONG. 


“ Come,  brothers  ! fill  once  more  with  me, 
The  cup  with  wine  foams  high  ; 

Oh  1 shame,  so  bright  a bowl  to  see. 

And  not  to  drain  it  dry  1 


“ When  beaming  eyes  are  round  us,  boy. 
When  music's  soft  strains  fall ; 

And  the  bowl  laughs  back  the  light  of  Joy, 
Shall  we  not  drink  it  all 


“ Sweet  hopes  that  there  have  slumbered  long. 
The  deep'Stirred  heart  shall  move ; 

As  drain  we  with  the  voice  of  song 
The  brightest  glass  to  Love. 

“ Thou  who  inspir'st  in  manhood's  prime 
The  soul  with  raptures  free. 

And  wreathest  with  flowers  the  wings  of  time. 
Oh,  Love  ! wo  drink  to  thee. 


“ But,  see ! the  glasses  empty  stand. 
While  music  peals  in  louder  strain  ; 
On  high  then  fill  with  ready  band. 

And  crown  the  sparkling  bowl  again  I 

“ Brothers,  one  flowing  bumper  more. 
We'll  pray  with  patriot  spirit  yet 
That  on  this  land,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  sun  of  freedom  may  not  set." 


As  the  evening  was  now  beginning 
to  grow  somewhat  cold,  we  thought 
it  prudent  to  make  the  best  of  our 
way  to  the  Schwartzen  Schiffe,  which 
we  reached  in  about  half  an  hour, 
some  of  the  party,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  rather  unsteady  tsteps  ; 
but  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
“ fackel  zug,”  which  was  promised  be- 
fore we  set  out. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  gasthaus, 
we  found  a great  crowd  collected,  to 
see  the  Foxes  pass  underneath  the 
swords,  which  were  held  cross  wise  by 
two  “ bemossed  heads  and  as  the 
Foxes  went  slowly  on,  two  others 
with  burned  corks,  made  an  enormous 
pair  of  inoustacliios  upon  the  fjice  of 
each. 

Of  the  rcm.aining  ceremonies  of 
that  evening,  there  is  no  necessity  for 


us  now  to  speak.  We  had  the  “ Fox 
Ride,”  of  course,  and  the  song  of 
the  “ Land's  Vater.  ” If,  good 
reader,  you  feel  inclined  for  a more 
accurate  description  of  all  these 
matters,  " Are  they  not  written  in 
the  number  of  Maga,  for  February, 
1840?” 

The  usual  method  of  returning 
from  a summer  commers  at  Neckar- 
steinach,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  is  by 
boats,  which  float  down  with  thestream 
in  a few  hours. 

The  next  morning  was  singularly 
beautiful,  as  we  got  on  board  two 
barges,  which,  decorated  with  green 
and  white  garlands,  and  having  silken 
banners  of  great  splendour  floating 
at  the  prows,  presented  a most  ani- 
mated appearance.  There  was  little 
work  for  the  rowers  to  do,  as  down 
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we  swept  along  the  curling  stream 
with 

^ Youth  tt  the  prow,  ftnti  pleatnre  ut  the  helm.'* 

The  jovial  crew  which  floated  down 
that  beautiful  river,  amid  the  most 
lovely  scenery,  with  light  and  sun- 
shine and  happiness — might  not  in- 
aptly be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
those  reckless  spirits,  who  float  care- 
lessly down  the  stream  of  life,  and 
as  long  as  the  sunshine  of  happiness 
does  not  fail  them,  and  life  seems 
fair  around  them,  and  external  nature 
wears  her  brightest  smile — bestow 
not  a single  thought  on  the  rocks  and 
shallows  over  which  they  are  passing, 
or  the  fate  which  awaits  them  at  their 
journey's  end. 

The  wooded  mountain,  the  castled 
steep,  and  the  rustic  village  rise  in 
rapid  succession — and  at  length  the 
towers^  of  Neckargemund  stand  be- 
fore us,  sweeping  past  its  bridge  of 
boats,  which  opened  to  let  us  through ; 
on  we  went  with  flags  flying,  and 
music  playing,  while  every  now  and 
then  a host  of  rustics  would  rush 
out  of  some  neighbouring  village  to 
see  ns  as  we  passed. 

" I never  go  through  NeckargP- 
mund  without  thinking  of  Schnabel," 
said  Count  Ziegel,  who  sate  smoking 
his  meerschaum  beside  us. 

Was  he  a remarkable  ‘ Bursch  ?’ 

“ Oh,  no,”  replied  Ziegel,"  laugh- 
ing, “ bat  the  greatest  adventurer 
that  ever  came  to  the  university. 
The  first  time  I ever  saw  him  was 
at  a ‘ Kirchweihfest ' at  Neckarge- 
mnnd." 

“ Nobody  here  knew  who  he  was, 
or  anything  about  him  ; he  seemed  to 
have  no  visible  means  of  making  out 
life,  and  never  was  seen  by  his  most 
intimate  friends  to  have  a single 
kreutzer  in  his  possession." 

“ He  lived  principally  among  the 
young  foxes,  and  whatever  necessaries 
he  was  obliged  to  procure,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  the  Phil- 
Ibters  upon  * Pump’  as  it  is  called. 

“ Pump  1”  said  we,  “ what  is 
that 

“The  Burschen  term  for  ‘ Auf 
borg,’  or  upon  credit. 

" Master  Schnabel  had  hired  the 
cock  loft  of  a house,  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  five  florins  a semester,  or 
about  two  pounds  a year,  and  for  this 
he  had  also  his  coffee  every  morning. 


so  that  the  Pbillister,  in  whose  house 
he  lodged,  had,  as  you  may  imagine, 
rather  a hard  bargain  of  him  ; he  con- 
tinued here  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  got  into  as  much  debt  as  he  con- 
veniently could. 

“ Some  of  these  debts,  the  Phillister, 
moved  by  compassion,  paid  for  him ; 
but  at  last.  Master  Schnabel  seeing 
the  prospect  before  him  did  not  ap- 
pear to  brighten,  made  up  bis  mind 
to  bolt.  This,  as  he  was  watched 
by  nearly  every  shop-keeper  in  the 
town,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ef- 
fect ; at  length,  he  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  biding  himself  for  some  time, 
and  giving  it  out  that  he  was  gone  ; 
having  remained  for  a week  in  con- 
cealment, he  wished,  before  he  de- 
parted, to  secure  the  few  articles  of  his 
property,  which  remained  in  the  cock- 
loft of  the  Phillister’s  house  j but  in 
order  to  procure  access  to  this  recep- 
tacle, he  was  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  sleeping-room  of  the  Phillister, 
which,  accompanied  by  a friend,  he 
succeeded  in  doing  one  dark  night 
in  January.  Some  noise,  however, 
awoke  the  landlord,  who  made  his 
appearance,  just  as  the  student  was 
packing  up  his  few  articles  of  pro- 
perty. 

“ ‘ Ha ! Herr  Schnabel,  so  you  are 
going  to  rob  me — are  you  ?’  said  he. 

‘“Ob  by  no  means,’replied  Schnabel, 
coolly.  * I liave  just  come  from  the 
country,  to  get  one  or  two  things  I 
wanted,  anil  I return  to-night ; but 
you  will  find,  if  you  mistrust  me,  ample 
security  in  that  large  box  I leave  in 
your  care,  as  it  contains  all  my  clothes 
and  books.' 

" The  Phillister  was  soft  enougli  to 
let  Schnabel  take  his  dep.arture. 

" Now  there  was  a certain  merchant 
of  ready-made  wearing  apparel,who  had 
some  time  previously  sold  Schnabel  a 
suit  of  clothes,  which  be  was  also  un- 
rcasonble  enough  to  expect  to  be  paid 
for,  and  he  had  sued  him  at  the  ‘ Amt’ 
without  the  least  success  ; in  the  mean- 
time, while  the  suit  at  law  was  going 
on,  the  suit  of  clothes  were  gradually 
wearing  out.  Herr  Schnabel  took  the 
coat,  which  was  deeply  impregnated 
with  beer  and  tobacco,  tilled  the  sleeves 
and  the  pockets  with  stones,  and  hav- 
ing c.'irefully  nailed  it  up  to  the  un- 
fortun.ite  Kaufman’s  door,  took  his 
dep.irture. 

“ ‘ And  the  box  ?’ 
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“Oil!  that  I need  scarcely  adil,  of 
course,  was  found  filled  willi  nothing 
hut  stones.” 

By  this  time  we  were  gliding  under 
the  walls  of  the  Stiftneuhurg,  formerly 
an  old  convent,  but  now  a beautiful 
farm-house ; it  is  likely,  however,  soon 
to  return  to  its  original  destination, 
as  the  late  possesor  has  made  it  a pre- 
sent to  the  Pope,  and  if  his  holiness 
should  want  a pleasant  country  man- 
sion, where  to  spend  his  summer  vaca- 
tion— we  do  not  think  he  could  select 
a better  one  than  the  old  Stift. 

Passing  the  Wolfbrunnen  and  the 
Pickford  House,  the  towers  of  Heidel- 
berg frowned  down  upon  us  from  the 
mountain's  side,  and  we  soon  reached 
the  beautiful  bridge  which  stretches 
across  the  river. 

“ Do  you  observe,”  said  Riecbenbach, 
“ in  those  tall  towers  of  the  gate-house, 
several  melancholy-looking  visages  at 
the  iron  grating  above." 

“ Yes,”  we  replied;  “ what  are  they  ?" 

“Those  are  some  state  prisoners 
who  have  been  confined  there  for  many 
years,”  was  the  reply ; “ but  if  you 
will  look  to  that  highest  window  in 
the  round  tower,  which  seems  scarcely 
large  enough  for  a man  to  get  his 
head  through,  you  may  observe  some 
traces  along  the  wall,  such  as  would 
be  left  by  some  one  scraping  with  his 
feet.” 

“ Yes,”  we  replied,  “we  see  them.” 

“ Those  marks,”  angered  our 
friend,  “ were  made  b^^  criminal 
who  escaped  through  that*  little  win- 
dow ; having  occupied  himself,  for 
days  and  nights  together,  in  pulling 
threads  out  of  his  bed-clothes,  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  twisting  a rope  of 
sufficient  thickness  and  strength  to  lower 
himself  by,  and  he  dropped  down  into 
the  Neckor,  |which  be  swam  across, 
and,  having  gained  the  opposite  bank, 
actually  made  his  escape.” 

“ He  must  have  been  a bold  and  a 
persevering  fellow.  That  tower  is  at 
least  a hundred  feet  high.  He  surely 
deserved  to  escape.” 

“He  did,” replied  the  student,  “but 
it  was  through  no  fault  of  the  guard 
upon  the  bridge,  who  never  saw  him 
until  he  was  in  the  river,  and  then  a 
storm  of  balls  whistled  about  his  ears.” 
~ “ His  history  is  a more  extraordinary 
one  than  even  that  which  I have  just 
related;  but  as  we  are  now  at  our 
journey’s  end,  if  you  will  favour  me 


with  your  company  at  the  Hirsch  to- 
morrow evening,  I will  tell  you  the 
story,  as  you  seem  to  have  a fancy  for 
my  yarns.” 

VVe  gladly  signified  our  acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  and  the  following 
eveningfound  us  seated  in  the  summer- 
house of  the  Hirschgasse,  where  as  wc 
smoked  our  Havanna,  we  heard  the 
story  which  we  now  relate. 

“Rudolph  von  Rheinbach  began  life 
asa  studentinthis  university.  His  fame 
is  now  almost  traditional ; but  he  was  a 
first-rate  fellow,  taller  by  half  a head 
than  anv  man  in  the  college.  His  lithe 
and  active  frame  was  tineW  formed  ; to 
the  grace  of  an  Antinous  he  added  the 
strength  of  a Hercules  ; and  I have 
heard  men  who  knew  him  say,  that  his 
personal  appearance  was  one  of  most 
extraordinary  beauty ; while  the  charm 
of  bis  manner,  and  the  fascination  of 
his  address,  combined  to  make  him  the 
most  popular  man  of  his  day.  Well 
versed  in  all  manly  exercises,  his  skill 
with  the  schlager,  as  well  as  with  the 
broad-sword,  was  proverbial ; in  the 
duel  no  one  ever  stood  five  minutes 
before  him ; with  all  these  accom- 
plishments, however,  and  all  these 
gifts  of  nature,  Rudolph  had  one  fail- 
ing which  was  his  ruin — a taste  for 
low  society.  He  always  wished  to 
bo  the  groat  man  of  whatever  company 
he  found  himself  in,  and  hence  his  taste 
for  companions  beneath  his  own  rank 
in  life,  who,  by  indulging  this  foible, 

‘ fooled  him  to  the  top  of  ms  bent,’  and 
evcntuallv  imbued  him  with  tastes  and 
habits  wkich  led  to  his  destruction. 
Various  at  first  were  the  wild  pranks 
he  played,  threshing  the  ‘ polizei,’  “ 
knocking  the  noses,  and  occasionally  the 
heads,  on  the  leaden  figures  of  the  saints 
which  adorn  our  streets,  and  publicly 
committing  every  possible  infringe- 
ment of  university  discipline  : th^ 
were  among  the  least  of  his  enormities. 
The  ‘ career  ’’and  the  ‘ beadle’  had  no 
terrors  for  him ; in  one  night  he  broke 
all  the  iron  bars  of  the  former,  and  in 
five  minutes  he  threshed  the  latter 
within  an  inch  of  his  life.  He  was 
such  a capital  scholar,  and,  with  all 
his  devilment  had  so  many  good  points 
almut  him,  that  ofTenccs  which  would 
have  tenniuated  seriously  with  other 
men,  were  passed  over  with  him.  At 
length,  however,  his  vicious  habits  took 
the  graver  aspect  of  a confirmed  taste 
for  gambling.  He  would  run  down  to 
Batkn  by  the  railroad,  spend  a few 
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days  there,  and  occasionally  return 
with  his  pockets  filled  with  <;old — but 
oftener  still  without  a single  krentzer 
to  bless  himself  with.  His  demands 
for  money  grew  so  frequent,  that  his 
friends  at  length,  who  were  people  of 
moderate  but  respectable  fortune  at 
Rotterdam,  grew  tired  of  ministering 
to  his  c.xtravagance,  and  refused,  as 
you  ‘Englanders’  call  it,  to  ‘stum]) 
up  and  a bill  which  he  hail  drawn 
for  a large  sum  upon  the  bankers  in 
this  town  having  come  back  prote.^ted, 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  him 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sum;  and  a 
ferret-eyed  lawyer,  who  lives  in  the 
Fredric  Strasse,  was  employed  to  hunt 
him  down,  blatters  were  going  so 
badly,  that  Rudolph  thought  the  l)cst 
thing  he  co)dd  do  under  the  circum- 
stanees  was  to  take  his  departure,  and 
accordingly  one  fine  night  he  decamp- 
ed, and  set  out  to  make  his  way  to 
Rotterdam,  as  Iwst  he  could,  with  a 
little  knapsack  on  his  back,  and  with- 
out a single  gulden  in  his  pocket,  for 
he  was  of  too  proud  a nature  to  incur 
a pecuniary  obligation  to  any  one,  un- 
der the  embarrassments  in  which  he 
was  then  placed. 

“ After  a weary  tram])  all  that  night 
through  the  most  secret  paths  of  the 
Odenwald,  on  the  dawn  of  a bright 
snmmer's  morning,  he  found  himself 
not  very  far  from  Neckarstienar. 
Pausing  to  rest  upon  a rugged  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  the  hapless  stu- 
dent sat  down  to  mourn  over  his 
broken  fortunes  and  desolate  fate.  A 
fair  and  stately  landscape  lay  before, 
as  bright  as  under  ha]>pier  auspices 
* his  path  in  life  might  have  been,  the 
broad  riverwound  itsglittering  course 
beneath,  rolling  back  its  blue  waters 
to  that  city  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  so  many  of  his  boyish  triumphs, 
but  from  which  he  was  now  a pro- 
scribed and  banished  man ; other 
hopes,  other  dreams,  and  other  diiys 
rose  thick  and  choking  in  his  breast, 
and  thus,  he  thought,  are  to  end  all  my 
hopes  of  greatness,  all  my  dreams  of 
ambition.  'Tis  well,  the  prosm-rous 
and  happy  future,  which  was  before 
me  once,  what  is  it  now ! — and  in  the 
bittetness  of  his  spirit,  the  luckless 
student  cursed  all  those  companions 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  sorrow. 

“ Fearful  of  pursuit,  Rudolph  passed 
the  whole  of  that  day  in  the  wootls,  and 
when  night  fell,  rose  to  pursue  his  me- 
lancholy journey  ; he  had  not  gone 


more  than  a few  miles,  however, 
when  Just  as  he  was  getting  out  of 
a thicket,  through  which  his  ])ath 
had  for  some  time  led,  a gruff  voice 
thundered  in  his  ear  ‘yield — or  die!' 
and  three  powerful  ruffians  sprang 
upon  him.  Rudolph  seeing  the  odds 
were  so  much  against  him,  knew 
there  was  little  use  in  struggling, 
but  quietly  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate. 

“ ‘ Give  up  your  purse,  hound!’  said 
the  taller  of  the  ruffians,  who  seemed 
to  be  their  leader. 

“‘I  could  if  I had  one,’  replied 
Rudolph,  quietly  j ‘ but  having  for 
a long  time  had  nothing  to  put  into 
it,  I have  since  deemed  such  a luxury 
unnecessAy.’ 

“ ‘ Search  him,’  was  the  answer  ; 
but  after  the  most  minute  exami- 
nation it  was  discovered  that  Rudolph 
was  correct,  as  not  a picture  of  the 
king’s  coin  was  to  be  di.scovcred  in 
his  po.ssession,  and  one  of  the  rob- 
bers in  turning  out  the  luckless  stu- 
dent’s last  potket,  finding  he  had  got 
nothing  for  his  pains,  solaced  himself 
for  his  disappointment  by  bestowing 
a hearty  cuff  upon  his  unfortunate 
captive. 

“ ‘ Scoundrel !’  thundered  the  stu- 
dent, fiercely,  flinging  off  the  other 
two  who  held  him,  ‘ if  you  had  not 
two  to  back  you,  you  would  not  dare 
to  do  that.’, 

“ ‘ I’eacc,  ])oor  devil,’  said  the  rob- 
ber, shrug^ig  his  shoulders ; ‘think- 
cst  thou  l^puld  not  do  for  two  such 
as  thou.’ 

“ ‘ Frifz  is  afraid,’  shouted  one  of 
his  companions. 

‘“He  is,  of  course,’ added  the  other, 
glad  of  an  ojiportunity  of  annoying 
Iiim. 

“ ‘ Of  what  ?’  replied  Master  Fritz, 
in  a huge  passion. 

“ ‘ ^Vhy,  of  the  student  to  be  sure,’ 
said  his  companions. 

“ ‘ Hast  thou  any  objection  to  be 
run  through  the  body  ?’’  said  Fritz, 
turning  with  a savage  laugh  to  Ru- 
dolph. 

“‘Every,’  replied  the  student, 
quietiv. 

“ ‘ 'I'hen  don’t  fight  me,’  rejoined 
the  ruffian. 

‘“I  can't  agree  with  you,’ replied 
Rudolph,  ‘that  the  two  are  synony- 
mous, and  in  my  opinion,  if  you  value 
it,  you  are  a coward.' 

“ ‘ Hurra ! well  done,’  yelled  the  ■ 
other  two,  who  had  not  the  lea^t  ob- 
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jection  to  seeing  their  companion 
snubbed,  as  he  occasionally  bullied 
them  not  a little. 

“ ‘ ^\'ell,’  replied  Fritz,  ‘ come 
along  to  our  encampment,  and  I'll  not 
only  give  you  a sword,  but  I pledge 
myself  to  take  it  out  of  your  hand 
afterwards.’ 

“Rudolph  wisely  thinking  there  was 
no  mejins  of  escape,  and  seeing  that 
few  situations  could  be  more  wretched 
than  his,  made  up  his  mind  for  the 
worst,  and,  perhaps,  the  fate  he  antici- 
pated, after  all,  might  have  been  the 
best  end  forhim,as  it  would  havesaved 
him  from  many  a crime  he  afterwards 
committed. 

“At  length  theyreachedtheencamp- 
ment  of  the  robl^r-band,  twhich  was 
situate  in  an  open  space,  in  the  centre 
of  a pine  forest.  There  were  swarthy 
and  savage  faces  enough  there  to  have 
struck  terror  into  the  stoutest  heart ; 
hut  the  sttident,  who  thought  that  fate 
could  not  have  much  more  misfortune 
in  store  for  him,  and  that  nothing 
could  touch  him  further,  regarded 
without  dismay  the  band  of  ruffians 
into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  as 
seated  in  straggling  groups  round 
their  camp-fires,  they  busied  them- 
selves in  preparation  for  their  evening 
meal.  Preliminaries  were  soon  ar- 
ranged, and  under  such  circumstances, 
indeed,  they  could  not  have  been  very 
hard  to  settle.  The  robber  troop,  who 
were  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect  of  a 
shindy,  and  admired  e-xc^dingly  the 
reckless  bearing  of  the  sti^lnt,  gather- 
ed round,  with  blazing  torches  of  pine 
in  their  hands,  to  witness  the  affray. 
Master  Fritz  soon  discovered  that  ho 
was  likely  to  have  no  child's  play : his 
opponent  had  a way  of  flashing  his 
sword  about  like  lightning,  which 
showed  that  he  had  handled  some- 
thing of  the  sort  liefore  ; and  one  little 
wipe  across  the  cheek  Ixd'ore  he  had 
been  two  minutes  at  work  convinced 
the  robber  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  an 
awkard  customer.  Rudolph,  although 
he  found  s^me  difficulty  at  first  in  turn- 
ing off  the  powerful  strokes  of  his  ad- 
versary, very  soon  knew  his  man,  and 
felt  satisfied  that  his  life  was  in  his 
hands.  The  robber  put  forth  all  his 
might,  and  actually  drove  the  student 
a pace  or  two  backwards,  when  after 
making  one  violent  lunge,  he  found 
himself  caught  in  rather  an  unpleasant 
way  in  the  wrist,  and  Ix-fore  he  knew 
what  he  was  about,  his  sword  was  de- 
scribing a circle  in  the  air,  and  his 
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arm  smarting  disagreeably  from  rather 
an  unpleasant  cut.  Rudolph  paused 
for  a moment,  considering  whether  he 
should  t.ake  to  his  heels  or  not ; bat 
ho  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  would  be  little  use  in  that,  un- 
acquainted as  he  was  with  the  paths 
through  the  forest,  which  were  per- 
fectly familiar  to  those  into  whose 
hands  he  had  fallen.  He,  therefore, 
marched  boldly  up  to  the  vanquished 
robber,  and,  with  his  sword  to  his 
throat,  demanded  bis  life. 

“ ‘ Let  him  off  this  time,  my  boy,’ 
shouted  a voice  from  the  troop  ; ‘ he 
acknowledges  himself  vanquished.’ 

“ ' I do,’  replied  the  robber. 

“ Rudolph  passed  the  night  with  them, 
and  so  much  pleased  were  they  with 
his  gallant  bearing,  and  with  his  skill 
in  swordmanship,  that  they  made  over- 
tures to  him  that  he  should  accept  the 
post  of  leader,  which  happened  just 
then  to  be  vacant  iu  consequence  of 
the  premature  death  of  their  captain, 
who  had  a few  days  previously  termi- 
nated his  career  as  such  heroes  seldom 
do,  quietly  in  his  bed. 

“ Rudolph  pondered  over  the  propo- 
sition. ‘ I can’t  be  much  worse  off 
than  I am,’  he  thought ; ‘ anything 
is  better  than  my  prospects,  depen- 
dent as  I am  upon  a pack  of  stingy 
relations,  who  do  not  a care  a kreutzer 
about  me.’  So  when  the  morning 
dawned,  he  informed  them  that  he 
was  willing  to  accede  to  their  propo- 
sal, and  entered  immediately  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  office. 

“ Predatory  as  had  been  the  charac- 
ter of  the  troop  of  robbers  which  fre- 
(luenteil  the  Odonwald,  and  visited 
occasionally  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilirschorn  and  Neckarstio- 
nar,  they  did  not  much  improve  now  ; 
and  at  length  they  Iiecame  such  a nui- 
.sance,  that  the  whole  country  rose  in 
arms  against  them.  The  Germans  are 
naturally  a slow  people  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  ns  to  active  measures  ; but 
when  once  they  do  take  a thing  into 
their  heads,  they  are  ns  obstinate  as  (be 
very  devil ; and  accordingly,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  the  worthy  burgers 
of  Ilirschorn  did  nothing  but  lay  plans 
and  contrive  devices  by  means  of 
which  they  might  at  all  events  secure 
the  person  of  him  who  was  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Black  Robber. 
But  it  was  all  uselc.ss.  In  vain  did 
they  lie  in  ambush — in  vain  did  thev*" 
“dodge  " after  him.  He  always  contriv- 
ed to  slip  through  their  fingerslilw  an  eel. 
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" It  was  an  uncommonly  gusty  night, 
towards  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  wind  howled  mournfully,  and  the 
rain  came  in  fitful  splashes  against  the 
windows,  as  the  last  biirger  of  Ilir- 
schorn,  ha^ung  warmed  his  toes  as  well 
as  he  could,  was  about  to  tumble  into 
bed,  when  a tremendous  shouting  for 
help  rose  above  the  wind,  and  a car- 
riage rattling  furiously  through  the 
struts  of  the  town,  drew  up  at  the 
door  of  that  ancient  and  respectable 
Gasthaus  which  rmoiccs  in  the  name 
of  the  Goat  and  Thunderbolt.  The 
Wirth  had  long  before  turned  in,  and 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  second  sleep, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  the  agreeable 
information  that  alarge  party  of  jjcrsons 
were  below,  wanting  refreshment  and 
apartments  ; together  with  a surgeon 
for  a gentleman  who  had  been  badly 
wounded  in  a severe  encounter  they 
had  just  had  with  the  formidable  baud 
of  robbers. 

“ ‘ Will  those  scoundrels  never  be 
hanged  ?’  growled  the  stout  Wirth,  as 
he  tumbled  down  stairs.  ‘ Well,  ne- 
ver mind,’  he  ad<led,  ‘ 'tis  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good.’ 

“ Lights  were  found,  fires  kindled. 
A leech  the  most  skilful  that  the  town 
could  afford  was  sent  for,  and  everj-- 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  tried  to 
make  the  guests  comfortable,  and  to 
alleviate  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  wounded  gentleman,  who,  one  of 
the  attendants  said,  was  a Hanoverian 
nobleman  on  his  way  to  Frankfort. 
The  surgeon,  as  he  left  his  room,  was 
waylaid  for  his  opinion ; but  like  a wise 
son  of  Esculapius,  he  gravely  shook  his 
head,  and  having  pocketed  his  fee,  de- 
parted. The  next  morning,  however, 
the  patient  was  pronounced  much  bet- 
ter, and  all  the  principal  civic  function, 
arics  of  the  place  called  to  make  their 
inquiries ; amongst  them,  of  course,  was 
the  forst-meister — (who,  if  our  readers 
have  at  all  attended  to  our  lucubra- 
tions, they  must  bo  aware  is  no  undis- 
tinguished personage  in  those  parts). 

“Now  it  so  happened  that  this  forst- 
meister  was  the  envied  possessor  of  a 
very  handsome  daughter,  who  had  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  been  the 
object  of  the  plots  and  machinations 
of  all  the  sons  of  all  the  barons  in  the 
vicinity.  But  her  governor  was  a cute 
old  file,  and  had  no  notion  at  all  of 
^bcepting  any  one  for  a son-in-law 
who  could  not  pay  down  in  hard  cash 
a sum  equivalent  to  hb  daughter’s  for- 


tune, which  having  been  left  by'  a 
rich  maternal  aunt,  was  a tolerably 
good  one  for  those  parts.  Grafs,  barons, 
and  all  kind  of  suitors  had  sought  her 
hand  in  vain  ; she  did  not  care  a but- 
ton almut  one  of  them  ; and  whether 
she  did  or  not  it  would  have  been  much 
the  same,  for  her  grulf  old  father  would 
only  have  trustcil  his  daughter’s  happi- 
ness to  a man  who  could  count  out 
hard,  bright  guldens ; thinking,  as 
such  gentlemen  usually  do,  that  to  get 
a rich  husband  for  liLs  daughter  was  a 
much  better  thing  than  to  allow  her 
to  consult  her  own  fancy,  which  would 
probably  never  suggest  what  was  good 
for  her  after  all. 

“The  wounded  nobleman  gradually 
but  slowly  recovered  from  his  severe 
wounds,  and  great  attention  was  paid 
him  when  he  was  pronounced  conva- 
lescent by  the  worthy  civic  function- 
aries of  Ilirschorn  and  the  magnates 
of  the  country  adjacent  thereto,  the 
more  csjieciully  as  it  somehow  had 
transpired,  through  the  medium  of  his 
‘own  gentleman,’  that  the  graf  was 
a graf  of  large  posst'ss ions. 

“ The  mayor  and  eorjwration  of  the 
town  waited  upon  him  indue  form,  to 
know  when  it  would  be  his  pleasure 
to  partake  of  a civic  bampiet,  and  also 
to  be  informed  how  he  would  like  to 
have  the  robbers  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  they  were  taken — whether  hanged 
or  beheaded  ? 

“ At  this  suggestion,  a certain  grim 
smile  of  peculiar  meaning  was  observed 
to  Hit  across  the  baron’s  face. 

“Now,  Ilcrrirlander,  I forgotto  tell 
you  that  this  graf  was  an  uncommonly 
handsorae  man,  tall,  and  of  noble  bear- 
ing ; his  aristocratic  features,  his  mas- 
sive forehead,  and  his  dark  fi.ishing 
eyes,  were  pronounced  by  those  in 
Ilirschorn  who  were  cpialified  tojudgo 
of  such  matters,  to  be  quite  the  thing  ; 
and  one  fat  old  gentlewoman  who  had  a 
marriageable  daughter  still  in  the  mar- 
ket, was  heard  to  observe,  that  she  had 
no  doubt  whatever,  from  the  sweetness 
of  his  smile,  that  the  grafluul  the  most 
amiable  disposition  in  the  world,  blat- 
ters went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
and  speculation  grew  rife  about  the 
graf,  who,  having  completely  recover- 
ed, seemed  to  enjoy  himself  amazingly, 
lie  shot  with  the  forst-meister,  drank 
whole  gallons  of  Steinber''cr  with  the 
mayor ; ho  llirtcd  with  the  ladies,  kissed 
the  burgers’  wives,  and  in  short,  in  a 
very  brief  sjiace  of  time  became  the 
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most  popular  man  in  Illrschorn  ; nml 
at  length  it  was  given  out  that  thef’orst- 
mcister’s  pretty  (lnii''hter  had  fallen 
over  head  and  cars  m love  with  the 
hanilsomc  graf.  Rumour  for  onee  in 
its  life  turned  out  not  to  have  told  a lie; 
for  one  line  frostv  morning  the  hells  of 
the  “kirehe,"  ringing  at  a devil  of  a 
rate,  woke  up  all  the  old  maids  of  the 
city  to  the  pleasant  consciousness  that 
a wedding  was  at  hand  ; and  the  next 
day  the  llirsehorn  Zeitung,  which 
was  the  Morning  Rost  of  that  locality, 
announced  that  on  the  jirevious  day 
the  lovelv  and  accomplished  ilaughter 
of  the  llcrr  Forst-mcister  had  been 
led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  by  the  Count 
von  Kberstein  ; then  followed  the  usual 
glowing  eulogies  upon  the  charms  and 
the  white  satin  ofthc  bride,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  briilesmaids,  and  theeijiii- 
page  of  the  graf,  who,  it  w.as  positively 
asserted,  had  Hung  several  hiuidsfiil  of 
guldens  among  the  crowd  assembled 
at  the  church  door.  Some  months 
passed  after  the  wedding,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  graf  had  token  a 
large  ancient  castle  in  the  woods, 
about  fifteen  miles  distant  Irom  the 
town,  which  he  w.as  fitting  up  in  a 
style  of  great  maguifieence.  It  was 
thought  at  Hr.st  strange  that  he  should 
go  and  live  in  such  a very  out  of  the 
way  place,  and  his  hridc  at  first  de- 
murred a little  to  the  change  ; hut  he 
soon  quieted  her  fears  by  assuring  her 
that  it  was  the  safest  place  in  the  world, 
and  he  overcame  all  his  worthy  father- 
in-law’s  olijections  by  representing 
what  capital  hunting  and  shooting  he 
should  always  have  for  him.  At  length 
the  young  couple  removed  to  their 
new  aboile,  and  the  gossips  of  llirseh- 
orn were  loud  in  their  wonderment  of 
what  could  possibly  induce  the  forst- 
meister  to  let  his  daughter  go  and  live 
in  such  a desolate  locality. 

“ ‘ Well,'  said  the  stout  old  lady, 

' how  glad  I am  ho  did  not  marry 
Angelina ; I would  rather  have  seen 
the  poor  girl  in  her  grave  than  let  him 
take  her  to  that  lioirid  sav.age  place, 
where  she  would  not  have  a soul  to 
speak  to.’ 

“ The  youngbride.howcver,  notw  ith- 
standing  all  these  prognostications  of 
evil,  continued  for  some  time  to  get 
on  tolerably  well ; her  husband  con- 
tinued as  much  in  love  as  ever,  .and 
did  every  thing  he  possibly  could  to 
promote  her  comfort  and  happiness. 
But  at  length  she  began  to  observe  a 


certain  air  of  mystery  and  gloom  aixmt 
him  at  times  which  it  puzzled  her  to 
account  for ; he  grew  fonder  of  hunt- 
ing than  ever,  his  absences  were  longer 
and  more  frequent,  and  his  fair  bride 
was  often  left  for  whole  days  together 
alone  in  her  castle. 

“ Being  by  nature  verv  far  from  a 
suspicious  temperament,  these  absences 
did  not  at  first  alarm  the  lady  much, 
but  at  la.st  they  grew  so  frequent  that 
her  jealousy  was  aroused,  and  this 
with  a lady,  every  one  knows,  is  the 
very  devil.  So  one  day,  just  before 
her  liege  lord  was  about  to  set  out  on 
one  of  his  usual  excursions,  his  fair 
wife,  having  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  chamber  was 
contained  the  solution  of  the  mystery, 
whatever  it  was,  contrived  to  .secrete 
the  key  of  a certain  chamber,  which, 
like  Blue  Beard,  he  had  always  kept 
locked,  and  ordered  no  one  to  ap- 
proach. 

“ As  soon  as  she  had  seen  the  last  of 
the  troop  fairly  down  the  winding  path 
which  led  from  the  ca.stle,  trembling 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  a curious 
woman,  she  flew  to  the  chamber,  ac- 
companied by  her  female  attendant ; 
they  entered  it  overcome  with  a feel- 
ing of  awe,  but  found  nothing  at  all 
to  justify  their  apprehensions.  The 
room  was  lofty  and  of  spacious  propor- 
tions, blit  without  a single  article  of 
furniture  except  a mahoganv  bureau 
which  lay  oi>en,  covered  with  papers, 
and  a wooden  stool  much  worm-eaten, 
and  of  a very  antiquated  appearance. 
Over  went  the  huly ; the  first  docu- 
ment .'be  l.aid  her  hands  upon  was 
enough— with  a scream  she  fell  faint- 
ing to  the  ground;  while  her  maid, 
taking  up  the  document,  very  soon 
satisfied  herself  of  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  for  she  discovered  therefrom 
that  her  mistress,  insl<‘ad  of  being  the 
cnnntcss  of  Eberstein,  was  the  lawful, 
wedded  wife  of  the  temble  black  rob- 
ber, who  for  many  years  had  spread 
such  devastation  in  the  adjoining 
neighbourhood.  She  left  the  unfor- 
tunate ladv  to  her  fate,  and  with  one 
fearful  yell,  took  to  her  heels  and 
never  stopped  until  she  had  got  clean 
out  of  sight  of  the  fearful  castle. 

The  worthy  forst-meistcr  of  llirseh- 
orn was  just  in  the  middle  of  some- 
thing comfortable,  which  he  had  mixed 
preparatory  to  turning  in,  when  athun- 
denng  knock  came  to  his  door,  and 
when  it  was  opened,  in  rushed  his 
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dauffhtcr’a  handmaiden,  still  shaking 
with  terror,  but  possessed  notwith- 
standing of  sense  sufficient  to  acquaint 
her  master  with  the  discovery  she  had 
just  made.  The  stout  old  forst- 
meister's  fury  was,  of  course,  ungo- 
vernable ; he  stormed  and  raged  for 
hitlf  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  [>eriod 
he  became  sufficiently  calm  to  order 
his  boots  and  his  horse,  and  having 
reached  his  worthy  son-in-law’s  castle 
shortlj-  after  midnight,  the  lord  of 
which  he  found  still  absent,  he  brought 
his  daughter  home  with  him  ; and  not- 
withstanding all  her  entreaties  and 
passionate  tears — for  the  robber  cap- 
tain had  contrived  somehow  to  retain 
a strong  hold  upon  her  affections — the 
old  Baron  raised  the  ‘ posse  coinita- 
tus,’  anil  set  out  next  morning  to  take 
his  son-in-law  alive  or  dead.  Having 
scoured  the  adjacent  country  the 
whole  of  the  day  without  success,  just 
a«  he  was  aliout  returning  home,  he 
stumbled  upon  the  object  of  his  search, 
who,  with  a solitary  attendant,  was 
riding  leisurely  towanls  home,  little 
expecting  ‘ to  find  his  household  gods 
shivered  around  him.’ 


“lie  was  instantly  summoned  to  sur- 
render, which,  however,  he  evinced  a 
great  disinclin.ation  to  do,  for  drawing 
his  sword,  he  rode  right  at  bis  respec- 
table father-in-law.  The  odds  were, 
however,  against  him ; he  was  t.aken, 
brought  to  Heidclljerg,  and  shut  up 
over  that  very  gate  which  you  see  be- 
fore you  j but  one  fine  morning  his 
keepers  found  he  had  quietly  decamped 
during  the  night,  and  those  marks  upon 
the  wall  were  all  the  traces  he  left." 

“And  what  became  of  the  forest- 
master's  daughter  ?’’ 

“ "Why  indeed  I regret  very  much  to 
tell  you  that  she  shortly  afterwards 
left  her  father’s  house,  and  a letter  was 
found  after  her  departure,  informing 
him,  with  her  couipliraents,  that  she 
wa.s  about  to  rejoin  her  husband.” 
Reader,  you  may  think  the  incidents 
of  this  talo  somewhat  marvellous,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  well  known  to 
have  occurred.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
but  it  is  nothing  the  worse  on  that  ac- 
count, that 

Truth  is  strange  — stranger  than 
fiction. 
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Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a number 
of  men  cast  on  shore  upon  an  unin- 
habited island,  the  survivors  of  a wreck, 
and  left  there  without  the  means  of 
escape,  to  shift  for  themselves.  These 
persons  would  unite,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  endeavour  to  procure  for 
themselves  the  means  of  subsistence,  to 
provide  shelter  from  the  heat,  or  cold, 
and  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts.  Uut,  these  oh- 
jects  once  effected,  tho  laws  of  society 
would  begin  to  exercise  their  influence 
within  the  little  community,  ns  they 
do  in  the  great  world,  and  all  its  phe- 
nomena to  manifest  themselves  in  mi- 
niature. The  superior  intellect  or 
energy  of  certain  of  tho  number  would 
gradually  have  its  effect  in  giving  them 
power  over  the  rest,  who  would  either 
voluntarily  surrender  a portion  of  their 
liberty,  from  a conviction  that  they 
would  be  gainers  in  the  end,  or  be 
forced  to  succumb,  and  content  them- 
selves with  a jealous  and  dissatisfied 
acquiescence  in  the  measures  of  the 
minority.  Here  are  the  elements  of 
social  subordination  and  government. 

By-and-bye,  property  would  begin 
to  be  acquired,  and  conflicting  interests 
to  manifest  themselves.  Yariousyneans 
would  be  proposed  to  compass  the  same 
ends,  and  consultations  would  be  ne- 
cessary. These  would  result  in  de- 
cisions, which  would  be  recorded,  and 
bind  all  parties,  forming  a code  of 
laws,  which  would  be  ostensibly  di- 
rected to  the  general  good,  and  would 
be  sanctioned  by  penalties.  In  the 
mean  time,  necessity  would  beget  inge- 
nuity, and  ingenuity  would  be  prized 
and  rewarded.  In  other  words,  go- 
vernment and  laws  would  spread,  and 
confirm  civilization. 

In  the  deliberations,  whether  public 
or  private,  of  the  little  society,  two 
classes  of  characters  might  exhibit 
themselves.  One  would  be  ready  to 
submit  its  arguments  to  the  common 
sense  and  common  reason  of  the  com- 
munity, and  abide  by  the  result,  which 


would  be  the  expression  of  public  opi- 
nion. Another  would  take  a less  le- 
gitimate mode  of  proceeding,  and  sug- 
gest and  urge  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures from  passion,  fear,  favour,  or 
affection,  contravening  tho  adjunct  of 
the  general  mind,  or  at  least  of  the  pre- 
dominating minds,  and,  unable  to  make 
its  way  by  recognized  means,  seek  to 
enforce  its  arguments  by  extravagant 
declamation  and  general  violence, 
which  would  disturb,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  end,  warp  tho  judgment  of  the 
rest.  Such  would  be  popular  cla. 
MOUR — a dangerous  motive  to  action, 
although,  at  peculiar  junctures,  cal- 
culated to  awake  energies  which  would 
have  remained  injuriously  dormant 
under  ordinary  influences.  When 
these  two — public  opinion  and  popu- 
lar clamour — come  into  collision,  it 
will  depend  on  the  system  of  govern- 
ment established,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  laws  enacted,  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  have  the  mastery  ; and  the 
author  of  the  able  work  before  us  has 
adduced  a very  happy  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  collision,  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  former  over 
the  latter  in  our  own  times. 

“ The  difierence  between  public  opi- 
nion and  popular  clamour  was  exem- 
plified in  1844  by  the  sentiments  for 
peace  or  war  that  influenced  the  two 
nations,  England  and  France.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  both  countries  was 
strongly  and  decidedly  in  favour  of 
peace,  and  of  a cordial'  and  lasting  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  people. 
Popular  clamour  was  equally  decided 
for  the  alternative." 

The  result  is  'known.  The  cloud 
which  appeared  charged  with  thunder, 
passed  off;  and  the  wholesome  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  rendered  the 
political  atmosphere  once  more  serene 
in  both  countries. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Mackinnon’s  object 
not  so  much  to  enter  upon  a philoso- 
phical examination  of  the  great  system 
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of  social  amelioration,  involving,  as 
it  does,  all  the  theories  of  political  eco- 
nomy, as  to  take  a rapid  glance  at  the 
historical  evidence  accessible  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  various  nations  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  to  deduce  from 
thence  certain  legitimate  conclusions  for 
the  benefit  of  existing  society.  And  ho 
has  done  wisely  in  thus  restricting  him- 
self. All  political  experiments  must  be  to 
a certain  extent  practical,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  grounded  rather  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past  or  the  ob- 
servation of  the  present,  th.an  on  their 
theoretical  propriety.  What  has  been 
found  to  work  well,  or  ill,  should  bo 
presumed  likely  to  continue  to  do  so, 
notwithstanding  the  clearest  deduc- 
tions of  abstract  reasoning. 

It  is  difficult  accurately  to  define  ci- 
vilization. As  a process,  it  is  that  of 
rubbing  the  angles  off  individual  cha- 
racter ; and  thmigh,  as  in  the  sweat- 
ing of  gold,  there  maybe  loss  of  value, 
still  collisions  are  less  sharp  and  inju- 
rious. Society  then  rolls  upon  itself, 
like  the  pebbles  upon  the  shore,  which 
only  gain  polish  by  the  fury  of  the 
waves.  Civilization  fuses  the  masses  of 
mankind,  and  enables  them  to  weld  to- 
gether at  the  joinings,  interchanging 
their  parts,  till  all  becomes  homoge- 
neous. Asa  condition,itis  thatiawhich 
the  greatest  number  of  ideas  possible 
are  ascertained  with  a common  and  re- 
cognized meaning,  so  as  to  form  the 
broadest  possible  foundation  for  indi- 
vidual activity.  In  an  uncivilized  com- 
munity, public  and  private  exertions 
are  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  every  ca- 
sualty ; for  there  is  no  cementing 
union  of  opinion,  making  society  com- 
pact and  firm. 

If  it  should  be  questioned  how  far, 
after  all,  we  are  the  better  for  this  ar- 
tificial state  of  things  which  has  been 
silently  induced  upon  the  primitive 
rudeness  of  savage  life,  we  might  an- 
swer by  quoting  some  observations  of 
the  gifted  authoress  of  the  “ Letters 
from  the  Baltic,”  with  which  she  intro- 
duces one  of  her  “ Livonian  'I'ales:" — 

“ The  simplicity  of  savage  life!  God 
help  the  poor  creatures ! tVhero  is 
there  the  most  perverted  artificiality 
of  the  falsest  and  foulest  civilization 
that  can  for  one  instant  be  compared 
with  it  ? If  there  be  a state  of  society 
where  it  seems  to  have  become  natural 
to  man  to  outrage  Nature  ; if  there  bo 
a scene  on  which  the  angels  of  heaven 
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must  gaze  with  tears  of  pity — if  so 
keen  a pang  as  that  of  a helpless  svm- 
nathy  bo  permitted  to  mingle  with  their 
hlis.s; — it  is  when  the  brute  force 
and  the  brute  will  of  uncivilized  man 
are  left  to  riot  without  control — when 
not  his  nature,  but  its  corruptions,  is 
the  law  of  his  life. 

, “ Even  in  those  countries  where  the 
lowest  orders  of  peasantry  are  nomi- 
nally civilized,  beea’isc nominally  Chris- 
tianized, but  where  want,  oppression, 
and  ignorance  leave  them  but  a degree 
bolter  than  the  savage,  tho  same  facts 
support  the  same  arguments.  The 
simplest  comforts,  within  every  one’s 
reach,  are  the  last  they  care  for — the 
natural  ntVections  within  every  heart, 
the  hast  they  indulge — their  habits  are 
senseless — their  -social  relations  arti- 
ficial— their  very  costume  frequently 
studiously  inconvenient — the  simple  dic- 
tates of  the  law  of  Nature,  in  short, 
the  last  to  which  they  resort.  AVhen 
people,  therefore,  talk  of  tho  simplicity 
of  Nature  and  the  refinements  of  civi- 
lization ns  antithetical  qualities,  they 
are  only  idly  repeating  what  has  been 
but  idle  repetition  ever  since  people 
have  talked  at  all.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  arc  synonymous  things ; that 
differeneo  only  existing  which  must  ever 
exist  between  a divine  idea  and  a hu- 
man reality.  If  the  mueh-to-be-de- 
sired  .simplicity  of  a state  of  nature  be 
not  among  us,  or  rarely  so,  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  too  little  refined  and  civi- 
lized, and  not  too  much.  For  it  is  only 
in  the  paths  of  Christian  wisdom,  good- 
ness, knowledge,  and  sense,  that  such 
a state  can  he  attained  ; and  such  real 
and  only  civilization  is  man’s  real  and 
only  nature.” 

But  if  the  extent  of  this  so  much 
tiilked  of  civilization  be  doubted,  per- 
haps a familiar  illustration  might  bring 
conviction  home  to  the  reader  better 
than  the  strongest  assertion.  Take  an 
ordinarv  nssemhly  of  well-conditioned 
persons  in  a civilized  country  at  the 
firesent  day,  and  listen  to  their  conver- 
sation. Observe  how  much  is  taken 
for  granted,  how  much  is  known,  how 
much  is  implied,  in  all  that  is  said. 
Even  the  letvst  educated  of  the  party 
stands  in  a position  which  might  have 
been  in  vain  aspired  to  by  the  philoso- 
pher of  ancient  times.  The  very 
words  he  uses  have  been  sifted  over 
and  over  again  for  him,  and  he  has  at 
his  command  only  the  finest  and  purest 
forms  of  expression,  prepared  by  tho 
labours  of  philologists  for  centuries. 
His  arguments  are,  without  his  being 
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aware  of  it  perliaps,  adapted  to  tlie 
subtlest  rules  of  logic,  and  should  he 
violate  them,  detection  is  iinniediate 
and  complete,  and  understood  at  once 
by  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. If  he  talk  of  politics,  that  deep 
science  is  in  its  grand  generalizations 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  present  to 
him,  and  he  goes  upon  maxims  which 
have  been  mined  out  of  the  experience 
.and  retlection  of  centuries.  Let  him 
discuss  religious  subjects,  and  he  has 
the  truths  to  hand,  for  which  saints 
have  suffered,  and  ni.artyrs  bled.  On 
the  arts,  or  literature,  the  finest  canons 
of  criticism  guide  his  speech,  and  ho 
dare  not  violate  rules  once  doubted 
and  disputed.  His  most  casual  re- 
marks on  the  weather  involve  grave 
questions  of  meteorology,  now  settled, 
but  settled  by  tbe  study  of  ages  ; and 
the  very  proprieties  of  his  behaviour, 
his  manner,  air,  address,  and  demean- 
our, are,  as  it  were,  the  sublimation 
of  generations  of  advancing  civilization. 
A polite  party,  in  Addison’s  time,  would 
in  a thousand  ways  offend  an  ordinary 
one  now ; and  their  ignorance,  not 
only  on  great  subjects,  but  in  the  mi- 
nutest details  of  social  behaviour,  would 
foree  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  a 
child  of  our  own  times.  To  such  an 
elevated  level  h.as  civilization  raised 
the  plane  of  present  society.  It  is  the 
Quito  of  social  progress,  standing  at 
an  altitude  overtopping  the  mountains 
of  former  d.ays.  All  this  is  the  result 
of  civilization,  continually  advancing 
and  ascending,  and  stretching  forth  its 
arms  to  wider  circles  and  more  ex- 
tended communities. 

Civilization  depends  in  quality  on 
the  amount  of  Christian  morality  ge- 
nerally admitted  into  the  social  sys- 
tem ; and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Mackinnon  fearlessly  recognises 
this  truth.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
proportion  as  the  code  of  honor,  the 
remains  of  feudal  barbarism,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  public  opf- 
nion,  and  submitted  to  the  laws  of 
Christian  justice,  a nation  is  so  far 
civilized.  In  the  degree  in  which  in- 
ternational war  becomes  rare,  and  the 
law  of  nations  is  allowed  an  universal 
sanetion,  in  an  uniform  interpretation, 
is  the  world  civilized,  tind  so  on.  And 
it  will  be  found  that  domestic  and  in. 
dividual  refinement  keeps  pace  with 
this  public  civilization  ; the  perfection 
of  all  being  that  state,  Utopian  but 


ever  to  be  aimed  at,  in  which  the  law 
of  Cod  shall  become  the  law  of  man, 
and  the  fabric  of  society,  from  its  dome 
to  its  foundation,  recogitize  its  builder 
and  maker  in  the  Divine  architect  who 
has  planned  and  perfected  a universe. 
If  it  be  true,  .as  I’ainc  beautifully  ex- 
presses it,  that  “ the  thrones  of  kings 
are  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  bowers 
of  par.adise,”  then  the  social  frame- 
work must  be  altogether  remodelled 
before  tbe  aurea  rrtas  shall  reappear  ; 
but,  without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  perfectibility  of  the  human 
species,  either  individually  or  socially, 
the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  Christian 
civilization  haa  raised  us  to  a level  in- 
calculable to  ancient  prognostication  ; 
and  bence  the  inference  is  equally  ir- 
refrag.able,  that  there  exists  a capacity 
for  still  farther  advance,  which  it  at 
once  becomes  the  duty  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  of  every  social  community, 
to  further  by  every  possible  means. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  runs  rapidly  over 
tbe  history  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
leans  to  the  opinion  that  the  civilization 
of  early  n.ations,  in  the  correct  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  has  been  greatly 
ex.iggerated.  A full  development  of 
art  no  doubt  existed,  .and  the  luxury 
of  individuals  rose  to  a height  never 
since  surpassed  ; the  standard  of  what 
we  may  term  lesthetical  civilization 
w.vB  high  ; but  since  ancient  history 
dealt  with  the  great  of  the  earth  almost 
exclusively,  and  deemed  the  mass  of 
the  population  beneath  its  notice,  w e 
m.ay  adopt  most  of  its  facts  with  .safety, 
and  yet  still  refuse  to  admit  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  world  was  in  a high 
state  of  civilization  at  a time  when  it 
was,  as  reg.vrds  religion,  in  the  grossest 
darkness.  We  think  it  necessary  to 
settle  this  point,  because  wo  hold  that 
the  great  instruction  derived  from 
Mr.  M.ackinnon's  boek  is  this,  that 
true  civiliz.ation  and  true  religion  hold 
hands  in  their  course  down  the  stream 
of  time  ; and  the  app.arcnt  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  such  as  the  first  French 
Hevolution,  only  pirove  it;  for  that 
was  a case  in  which  infidelity  took  ad- 
vantage of  what  religion  had  done, 
without  acknowledging  it ; and  re- 
formed superstition,  in  every  instance 
in  which  the  reform  was  for  the  better, 
according  to  the  very  code  it  affected 
to  overlook.  Infidelity,  like  the  cuc- 
koo's egg,  was  hatched  in  the  nest  of 
Christianity,  and  the  ighorant  world 
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wavered  in  its  belief,  wlien  it  ob- 
H*rred  the  uncouth  bird  take  wing, 
and  urge  its  ill-omened  flight  over  the 
land. 

Instead  of  following  Mr.  Mackinnun 
into  details,  we  prefer  selecting  some 
topics  which  he  has  treated  with  more 
than  usual  felicity.  In  the  following 
brilliant  description  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America  and  its  islands,  we 
are  reminded  of  Alison’s  glowing 
stjfle; — 

" The  extraordinary  difference  in 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
Amirican  continent,  cannot  but  appear 
remarkable  to  the  slightest  observer  of 
the  progress  of  society.  When  Euro- 
peans first  landed  on  the  fthores  of 
America  and  of  the  adjaconl  islands 
between  the  tropics,  they  imagined 
themselves  transported  into  regions  de* 
scribed  only  in  poetry  and  romance,  of 
which  they  had  formed  no  idea.  ^Vherc• 
ever  they  cast  their  eyes,  novtd  scenes 
presented  themselves,  unknown  in  their 
former  hemisphere.  When  they  looked 
up  to  heaven,  they  saw  stars  never 
Wore  perceived  by  them,  sparkling 
with  peculiar  brilliancy- : the  constel- 
lation they  had  in  their  childhood  ob- 
served  vanislunl  from  their  sight,  and 
their  imagination  had  to  form  fresh 
ones  in  the,  to  them,  novel  sky  of  the 
new  world.  When  they  looked  below, 
they  perceived  the  blue  w aters  of  ocean, 
which  not  only  sparkled  in  thcdarkne.ss 
with  phosphoric  light,  but  during  day 
their  extraordinary  transparency  dis- 
covered  to  the  view-  of  the  delighted 
aavigator.  as  the  ship  seemed  to  float 
in  air,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  hidden 
in  the  deep  abyss.  lie  became  giddy 
as  hUeve  penclrafed  through  the  crys- 
tal Hood,  and  behold  submarine  gardens, 
or  gilded  fish  gliding  among  thickets 
of  coral  and  marine  vegetation.  Here 
and  there,  he  descried  islands  perfumed 
with  odoriferous  plants,  like  baskets  of 
flowers  floating  ofi  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  ocean. 

“ Every  object  that  mot  his  eye  in 
this  enchanting  region  appeared  likely 
to  satisfy  his  wants  or  contribute  to 
his  gratification.  Trees  loaded  with 
delicious,  but  unknown  fruits,  templed 
his  appetite,  while  those  not  producing 
sustenance  delighted  the  other  senses 
by  their  fragrance,  or  by  the  brilliancy 
wid  variety  of  their  colours.  In  groves 
of  lemon  trees,  wild  figs,  myrtles,  aca- 
cias, or  oleanders,  in  which  vxirious 
climbing  plants  hung  in  festoons  covered 
with  flowers,  a multitude  of  birds,  un- 
known in  Europe,  displayed  their  gaudy 


plumage,  glittering  with  purple  and 
azure,  and  mingled  tluir  sweet  notes 
in  harmony  with  a world  teeming  with 
life,  motion,  and  enjoyment.  The  in- 
toxication of  tepid  air  had  such  an 
enervating  influence,  that  man,  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  thtr  pleasurable  sen- 
sation ami  enjoyment  of  the  hour, 
thought  not  of  the  future.  His  acti- 
vity <iecliiieil  into  torpor  under  this 
brilliant  exterior,  and  remlerod  him 
careless  of  future  wants.  Sloth,  in- 
dolence, .niid  languor,  took  place  of 
activity,  industry,  and  mental  exer- 
tion.” 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  to 
the  natives  of  the  old  world  in  North 
America,  pre.scntcd  a strange  contrast 
to  this  : — 

Every  thing  looked  grave,  serious, 
and  solemn.  It  seemed  formed  as  the 
domain  of  intelligence,  as  the  south 
was  of  sensual  delight.  -A  turbulent 
ami  foggy  ocean  lashed  its  shores. 
The  fir.s,  larches,  and  evergreen  oaks 
burdened  the  air  w ith  adark  and  gloomy 
foliage,  licyond  this  belt  lay  the 
thick  shades  of  central  forests.  Here 
man  wn.s  obliged  to  labour  for  his  sup- 
port ; to  clear  wood.s,  to  till  llic  earth, 
and  to  procure  that  food,  which  in  the 
more  southern  regions  olTered  itself 
spontaneously.  It  olien  happens,  where 
nature  does  the  least,  roan  will  do  the 
most.  Facility  of  communication  af- 
forded by  estuaries  and  rivers,  the 
patient  and  laborious  character  of  the 
British  settlers,  I)ut  above  all,  moral 
principle  placed  on  a firm  foundation, 
appear  to  have  been  the  main  cause  of 
that  prodigious  advance  in  civilization 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  northern 
imrt.s  of  the  I’nited  States  of  America, 
leaving  the  other  nations  in  that  hemis- 
phere, ami  even  the  southern  part  of 
their  own  federal  union,  whore  slavery 
is  still  predominant,  far  behind.” 

But  civilization  may  be  viewed,  not 
merely  as  it  afl’ects  communities,  but 
in  its  influence  on  certain  classes  and 
conditions  all  over  the  world.  Our 
author  ha.s,  accordingly,  in  some  sup- 
plemental chapters,  considered  it  in  re- 
lation to  the  female  sex,  private  life,  the 
ranks  of  society,  commerce,  the'pour, 
8iC.  ; and  Itfcs  ably  enforced  his  main 
jtropositions  by  illustrations  derived 
from  these  several  topics.  His  details 
on  the  subjects  of  w itchcraft  especially 
are  interesting  ; and  we  regret  being 
unable  to  make  an  extract  from  the 
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mass  of  curious  in  formation  lie  affords 
on  the  subject.  The  condition  of  wo- 
men,  too  (their  bewitching  influence 
leads  us  b^  no  inappropriate  transition 
to  the  tlieine),  exercises  the  author's 
powers  very  advantageously.  It  lias 
been  generally  held  that  the  reign  of 
Louis  (juatorze  was  the  Augustan  era 
of  female  civilization.  It  w.as  neces- 
sary to  combat  this  opinion,  since  its 
adoption  would,  to  a certain  extent, 
countervail  the  moral  argument  of 
the  work.  Mr.  MacUinnon  therefore 
cites  the  confession  of  Richelieu,  that 
the  uiiivers.al  profligacy  w hich  prevailed 
at  that  period  “ prevented  that  cond- 
deration  being  bestoired  on  the  »rx, 
which  they  hare  acquired  in  later  and 
mure  cioilized  times ; and  adds  the  fol- 
lowing graceful  reni.arks : — 

“ Let  us  not  therefore  bo  deceived, 
or  imagine  erroneously,  that  tlio  fe- 
male sex  In  France,  or  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  was  two  centuries  from  this 
day  held  in  that  state  of  consideration 
and  respect  in  which  we  find  them  at 
present.  No  one  can  deny  the  ele- 
gance and  captivating  style  of  JIadaine 
lie  Sevigml,  and  the  consideration  she 
ought  to  have  enjoyed ; hut  the  re- 
spect paid  to  the  talent  of  an  indi- 
vidual had  nothing  whatever  in  unison 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  female 
sex  in  general  were  treated  during  that 
century. 

“ A vast  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  female  sex  since  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  is  apparent.  In 
our  days,  the  education  of  woman 


yan' 

makes  her  the  companion  of  man,  not 
his  slave ; she  participates  in  his  do- 
mestic comforts,  instead  of  being  his 
menial  drudge.  As  partner  of  his  life, 
she  shares  in  his  joys  and  sorrows,  af- 
fords him  advice  in  trouble,  solace  in 
adversity,  and  adds  to  his  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  halcyon  days  of  his 
Ibrluiie.  Whilst  man  is  occupied  in 
his  pursuits,  cither  phy.sical  or  mental, 
his  wife  overlooks  his  domestic  affairs, 
and  educates  Iter  children.'' 

After  the  extracts  we  have  ofTered, 
the  public  will  probably  find  no  difli- 
culty  in  admitting,  that  an  accession 
ha.s  been  made  to  our  literature  by  the 
publication  of  this  book — a book  sig- 
nally free  from  the  sickly  sentiment  and 
studied  intricacy  so  commonly  h.ad  re- 
course to,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending works  to  notice  at  the  present 
d.ay.  Kvery  thing  is  ns  healthy,  manly, 
and  straightforward  in  this  inquiry,  as 
if  the  author  did  not  write  for  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  no  school, 
no  clique,  no  coterie  conciliated — no 
covert  object  written  up  to.  Utility 
is  the  open  end  proposed — Truth  the 
single  means  ado[)ted.  We,  therefore, 
feci  bound  to  say  that  Jlr.  Mackinnon 
has  considerably  enhanced  the  reputa- 
tion ho  had  already  acquired  by  his 
“ Essay  on  Public  Opinion and,  nut 
only  by  his  choice  of  a subject,  so  na- 
turally growing  out  of  the  first,  but 
by  his  mode  of  treating  it,  bos  sub- 
stantiated his  cimm  to  the  approbation 
of  the  literary  world  at  large. 
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One  of  the  most  strikint»  ami  most 
conspicuous  features  in  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  new  House  of  Lords, 
will  be  its  painted  glass  w indows.  Of 
these  there  are  to  be  twelve  in  all — 
sii  on  either  .side — e.ich  w indow  to  be 
twenty  feet  by  eight,  to  cont.ain  each 
eight  long  compartments,  and  each 
corap.artment  to  contain  a figure,  with 
canopy.  These  w indows  will  naturally 
first  attract  the  attention  of  the  visiter, 
and  will  be  the  first  objects  on  svliich 
his  judgment  will  be  exercised.  It  is, 
then,  to  be  hoped,  fur  the  sake  of  the 
national  credit,  and  for  the  sake  of  an 
elegant,  but  hitherto  much  neglected 
art,  that  the  windows  in  question  will 
he  executed  in  such  a w.ay  as  to  main- 
tain the  one,  and  do  justice  to  the 
other. 

As  regards  design,  that  point,  we 
believe,  is  already  settled.  The  Com- 
missioners of  the  I-’ine  Arts  having 
determined  on  a series  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  and  Scotland  ; and 
in  this  we  think  they  weri'  right,  al- 
though there  has  been  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  .subject ; some  insisting 
that  merit  nlone  should  form  the 
CTounds  for  such  distinction  ; but,  un- 
fortunately, those  who  think  so  cannot 
agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  [jroper 
objects  for  this  distinction,  each  hav- 
ing a standard  of  merit  of  Ids  ow  n,  hy 
which  he  measures  claimants  for  ini- 
morlalily,  adopting  or  rejeetiiig  them 
as  they  approach  or  recede  from  that 
infallible  criterion. 

The  matter  of  design,  then,  being 
settled,  we  fall  back  on  the  next  most 
import.ant  consideration  — drawing  — 
good  drawing.  Had  drawing  Iixs  been 
the  ruin  of  the  art  of  glass  painting 
throughout  the  last  three  or  four  hun- 
dred ji-ara — throiii:h  some  unaccount- 
»hle  deficiency  of  judgment — fur  it 
could  not  possibly  have  any  reference 
to  what  is  called  taste — it  was  thought, 
apparently,  that  any  kind  of  drawing, 
however  wretched,  would  do  for  glass 
painting,  the  impression  evidently  bring 
that  colour  was  everything,  drawing 


nothing,  or,  at  least,  but  a matter  of 
secondary  importance. 

Looking  at  some  of  the  specimens 
of  ancient  gla.s.s  painting  in  England 
and  Scotland,  it  would,  in  truth,  seem 
as  if  the  gla.ss  painter  had  left  the 
drawing  of  the  figures  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  embhizun  to  his  appren- 
tice, deeming  an  effort  at  the  utmost 
atlaluahle  brilliancy  of  colour  the  only 
thing  worthy  of  his  attention.  W'e 
hope  that  a sounder  judgment  and  a 
better  tasle  will  be  exercised  in  the 
case  of  the  windows  for  the  new  House 
of  Lords,  and  that  the  draw  ing  of  the 
designs  will  bo  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. ^''e  hope  this,  because  we 
have  no  doubt  tliese  windows  will  be 
held  as  manifestations  of  national 
taste,  and  will  be  so  judged  by  foreign- 
ers and  by  posterity.  Unless,  there- 
fore, talent  of  the  highest  order  bo 
employed  in  the  design.s — in  other 
words,  unless  the  cartoons  from  w hich 
the  glass  painter  is  to  work  be  mas- 
terly in  outline,  correct  in  detail,  and 
otherwise  carefully  udaiilcd  to  their 
peculi.tr  purpose,  a miserable  failure 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  p.ainted 
windows  of  the  Moose  of  Lords,  in- 
stead of  being  the  imposing  and  mng- 
nifieent  thing  they  ought  to  be,  will 
be  objects  of  contempt  and  derision. 

We  do  not  know  to  whom  the  draw- 
ing of  the  cartoons  for  the  w indows 
has  been  entrusted,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, venture  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  will  be  execut- 
ed. Not  so,  however,  with  the  pro- 
cess  of  Iraiisferring  them  to  glass. 
The  persons  appointed  to  do  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  are  Messrs.  Hallaii- 
tine  anil  Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
were  selected  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  I'iiie  Art.s,  to  supply  the  painted 
glass,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of 
the  specimens  Ihi'y  submitted. 

Tlie  circumstance  of  these  gentle- 
men having  been  so  selected  would, 
of  itself,  have  given  us  confidence  in 
their  competency  for  the  task  ; hut 
Mr.  liallanliiie  has  since  given  the 
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public  n yet  stronger  a*surfince  of  bis 
fitness  for  the  important  duty  assigned 
him»  in  the  shape  of  a treatise  on 
painted  glass,  the  first,  we  believe, 
possessing  any  pretensions  to  the  cha- 
racter which  has  yet  been  published  in 
the  English  language.  In  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  his  treatise,  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine  attacks  that  blind,  indiscrimi- 
nating  veneration  for  the  . antique 
which  has  had  so  injurious  an  effect  on 
the  decorative  arts  in  general,  and  on 
glass  painting  in  particular,  retarding 
their  progress,  and  perpetuating  a vi- 
tiated taste  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

To  be  enabled  to  feel  the  full  force 
of  Mr.  Ballantine’s  remarks  on  this 
subject,  and  to  bo  enabled  to  sympa- 
thise with  his  indignation,  we  have 
but  to  look  at  an  old  painted  glass 
window',  and  to  note  the  misshapen 
figures  represented  thereon,  together 
with  the  atrocious  drawing  of  the 
draperies.  This,  however,  may  be 
as  well  done  by  turning  to  plates  six 
and  seven  in  Mr,  Bullantinc's  treatise, 
where  we  have  representations  of 
figures  in  painted  glass  as  they  are, 
contrasted  with  the  same  figures  as 
they  ought  to  be.  The  two  first  are 
genuine  specimens  of  the  antique  ; 
one  from  Hrereton  Hall,  the  other 
from  St.  Peter’s,  Burton- iipon-Hum- 
ber,  and  more  striking  instances  of 
the  abominable  drawing  to  be  seen  in 
the  ohler  specimens  of  painted  glass  are 
hardly  to  be  conceived.  Ditficiilt  it  is 
to  believe  that  there  should  exist  a taste 
w'hich  delights  in  perpetuating  such 
atrocious  figures  as  these.  But  that 
such  taste  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
When  looking  at  these  caricatures  of 
the  human  form  and  face  divine,  who 
can  but  wonder  with  Mr.  Ballantine 
at  the  fancy  which  sees  in  them  ob- 
jects of  admiration,  who  but  sympa- 
thise with  his  indignation  at  the  sor- 
did and  grovelling  spirit  that  can  pan- 
der to  such  a perverted  taste. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Mr. 
Ballantine’s  treatise,  is  to  show  that 
paintedglassis  applicable  to  every  style 
of  architecture.  That  is  to  .say,  that  it 
might  be  introduce«l  with  good  effect 
into  all  sorts  of  buildings,  from  the 
palace  or  cathedral  d(uvn  to  the  pri- 
vate mansion.  An<l  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  judicious  hands,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a correct  taste  it 
might  be  rendered  as  appropriate  an 


[.Ihu. 

embellishment  to  the  drawing-room 
as  to  the  public  hall. 

Another  proposition  of  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine’s is,  that  representations  of  na- 
tural objects  are  more  pleasing  .and 
more  interesting  than  representations 
of  geometrical  figures,  however  grace- 
ful they  may  be.  The  advocates  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  he  says, 

“ Seem  to  forget  that  harmonic  pro- 
portion forms  but  the  pedestal  on  which 
tlie  trtumplis  of  genius  are  to  bo  exhi- 
bited— the  found.ition  of  the  temple  of 
art.  They  would  substitute  the  alpha- 
bet of  fDsthotic.s,  for  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  art,  and  having  discovered, 
that,  by  a systematic  arrangement  of 
colour  and  form,  without  reference  to 
sympathy  or  association,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  ppodneo  an  agreeable  ctfect, 
they  forget  that  while  the  artist  seeks 
to  please  tlie  eye,  he  ought  also  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  feelings  and  fancy 
of  the  spectator. 

**  Mail  is  not  a creator — he  is  a mere 
adapter.  The  most  W’ondopful  inven- 
tions of  modern  times  are  based  upon 
discoveries  made  by  diligent  observers 
of  the  operations  of  Nature.  These 
specimens  of  art,  which  have  been  trans- 
mit ted  to  us  from  a remote  antiquity, 
excite  pleasurable  feelings,  proportioned 
to  their  approximation  to  the  tieautiful 
in  Nature.  The  Creator  not  only  gave 
the  earth  a spheroid  form,  but  ho  broke 
up  its  surface  into  mountain  and  ravine, 
hill  and  valley.  He  clothed  it  with  an 
endless  iHversity  of  colour,  and  peopled 
its  regions  with  a countless  variety  of 
living  forms.  The  continued  succes- 
sion of  alternate  scenes  of  grandeur 
and  simplicity,  of  sublimity  and  beauty, 
of  festivity  and  mourning,  of  sociality 
and  solitude,  all  awaken  and  excite 
each  its  corresponding  emotions  ; and 
to  imitate  these  scenes,  anti  to  excite 
similar  emotions,  is  the  aim  of  true 
art,  and  the  achievement  of  high 
genius. 

“ If  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  bo 
felicitous  imitations  of  Nature,  and  if 
it  he  its  chief  aim  to  achieve  such  imi- 
tations— as  who  can  doubt  it  is — why 
should  we  not  have  the  walls  and  win- 
dows of  our  jipartment.s  decorated  w ith 
these  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
productions  of  genius?  \Vhy  .«>houId 
we  he  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating the  representation  of  ob- 
jects endeared  to  us  by  the  most  de- 
lightful associations  ? ^Vhy  bidiere 
ourselves  capable  of  producing  or  con- 
ceiving more  beautiful  forms  than  those 
of  Nature — more  harmonious  arrange- 
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mt'nts  of  colour  thau  wo  find  in  heart 
ami  sky  ? Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
mfthetic  proportion  is  the  mere  al- 
ph.ahet  of  colour,  the  mere  anatomy  of 
iorni,  and  that  genius  alone  c.iu  ar- 
range the  former  into  eloquent  sen- 
tenres,  or  invest  the  latter  with  ani- 
mation. Geometric  combinations  and 
proportions  merely  mark  the  limits 
witnin  which  genius  ought  to  confine 
its  aspirations,  while,  to  the  mediocre 
student,  they  arc  grammatical  rules, 
the  study  of  which  will  enable  him  to 
write  correctly. 

“ Seeing,  then,  that  pro|iortionatc 
combinations  of  colour  and  form  hold 
this  relative  position,  on  what  ground 
can  it  bo  conteniled  that  the  variety  of 
figures  ami  hues  arising  from  such  com- 
binations should  be  used  in  decorations, 
in  preference  to  successful  imitations  of 
Nature?  If  the  human  form  was  dis- 
torted or  shapeless,  or  the  colour  of  a 
rose  offensive  to  the  eye,  then,  indeed, 
might  the  imitation  of  such  objects  be 
objectionable,  and  geometric  proportion 
be  considered  tho  beginning,  tnid<llc, 
and  end  of  all  beauty  and  perfection. 
But,  as  the  most  beautiful  combimitiuns 
of  form  and  colour  are  to  be  found  in 
Nature,  so  will  decorative  art,  under 
the  guidance  and  controul  of  first  prin- 
ciples, becomt!  more  and  more  perfect 
the  more  closely  she  studies  the  beau- 
ties, and  follows  the  designs  of  the  di- 
tine  original.” 

Now  all  this  is  well  said,  and  wh.at 
is  better,  truly  said.  Geometric  fi- 
gures are  beautiful  in  the  abstract. 


but  they  tell  no  tale,  appeal  to  no 
sympathy,  and,  therefore,  quickly  lose 
their  interest.  Not  so  with  natural 
objects,  which  forming  inexhaustible 
sources  of  idea,  maintain  an  enduring 
influence.  Mr.  Ballantine’s  treatise 
contains,  besides  its  references  to  the 
piirticular  branch  of  art  from  which 
It  takes  its  name,  a number  of  admi- 
rable rules  relative  to  general  deco- 
ration and  other  matters  of  taste 
therewith  cennccted.  It  is  also  illus- 
trated by  a number  of  beautifully  co- 
loured diagrams  adapted  for  glass 
painting,  many  of  which  present  com- 
binations of  singular  elegance,  e.x- 
citing  the  imagination  by  conceptions 
of  their  splendid  effect,  when  exhi- 
bited  in  the  brilliant  hues  of  coloured 
glass.  Looking  to  thcgencral  tone  and 
spirit  of  this  treatise,  it  is  evident 
that  its  author  has  a ju.st  appreciation 
of  the  true  interests  of  art,  and  that 
he  is  determined  to  consult  those  in- 
terests by  insi.sting  on  correct  draw- 
ing as  well  as  brilliant  colouring  in 
glass  painting,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  in  his  own  practice  illus- 
trate the  good  effects  of  this  at  once 
happy  and  indispens.able  combination. 

We  h!xvc  now  but  to  add  th,at  the 
work  is  written  in  a manly  and  un- 
affected style,  wholly  free  from  all 
sorts  of  mystification  and  profe.ssional 
humbug. 
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CHRISTMAS  ROOKS. 


Christmas  1 We  remember  well  when 
to  our  delighted  ear  thou  wert  indeed 
a thrice  welcome  sound — a word  sug- 
gestive to  th'e  buoyant  heart  of  youth, 
of  pleasant  images — the  old  familiar 
faces  — the  substantial  comforts  of 
home  — not  to  speak  of  relc.ase  from 

the  terrors  of  the  pedagogue's  arm 

How  we  used  to  look  forward  to  thy 
approach,  and  hail  thy  arrival  with 
delight!  how  count,  first  the  months, 
then  the  weeks,  and  at  last,  when  thou 
wert  drawing  nigher,  the  very  days  and 
hours  which  separated  us  from  thee  I 
chronicling  them  all,  in  a little  card 
almanac,  to  which,  hidden  deep  with- 
in the  leaves  of  our  Greek  lexicon,  we 
would  make  frequent  aud  anxious  re- 
ference, in  the  gloomy  hours  of  even- 
ing school ! We  were  a curly-pated, 
good-for-nothing,  dare-devil  urchin, 
then,  with  generally  a hole  in  the  el- 
bow of  our  jacket,  and  the  knees  of 
our  inexpressibles  much  polished,  from 
frequent  knuckling  down  “ at  taw.” 
We  are  a bald-headed  and,  possibly,  a 
fat-witted  old  fellow  now  ; yet  we  have 
a keen  recollection  of  the  days  when 
we  were  young  ; and  we  have  an  ex- 
quisite appreciation  of  all  the  jollities 
and  delights  of  Christmas  still. 

Christmas — merry,  fro.sty-patod,  hale 
old  Christmas  1 we  give  thee  greeting  ; 
thou  art  like  a cherished  guest,  still 
lingering  on  the  threshold  ; and  we 
grieve  when  thou  art  gone;  for  with 
thee  the  life  of  the  old  year  is  nearly 
out ; he  must  go  too,  and  we  are  sorry 
at  his  loss. 

**  A jolUcr  yc&r  we  iHall  not  ko.*' 

Who  knows  what  his  successor  may  be 
like  ? to  the  lips  which  are  laughing, 
and  the  eyes  which  are  sparkling, 
now,  who  can  tell  what  change  his 
silent  course  may  bring  ? But  enough — 
we  shall  not  vex  ourselves  with  the 
future.  It  is  Christmas  time,  and 
our  business  concerns  the  present — 
the  present — when  bright  and  laugh- 
ing faces  are  crowding  round  the  jolly 
fire — when  those  bound  by  the  ties  of 
kindred,  though  long  separated  in  the 
various  toils  and  trials  of  life,  for  a 
season  forget  their  struggles  after 


wealth  or  ambition,  and  feel  their 
hearts  expand  and  their  bosoms  glow 
under  the  infiuence  of  “ the  sacred 
sense  of  home.” 

The  schoolboy’s  delight  must  va- 
nish with  the  period  of  its  experience, 
it  can  return  no  more — but  when 
Christmas  comes  even  still,  the  blood 
dances  and  tingles  iu  our  veins — and 
we  can  give  him  a hearty  welcome  yet. 
Albeit  no  longer  possessed  of  that 
ability  to  partake  in  the  boisterous  and 
joyous  amusements  of  youth,  though 
we  can  neither  “cover  the  buckle” 
nor  dance  Judy  Callaghan’s  Jig,  so 
fealty  as  of  old — yet  we  have  certain 
quiet  enjoyments  of  our  own,  which 
have  their  peculiar  zest  too — and  of 
the  many  attractions  which  Christmas 
possesses  in  our  old  eyes  (let  us, 
however,  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood to  exclude  altogether  tbe  idea 
of  roast  beef  aud  plum  pudding,  for 
thanks  be  to  heaven,  our  digestion  is  per- 
fect yet),  there  are  few  to  be  comp.ared 
to  a quiet  hour  in  our  easy  chair  by 
the  fire-side,  while,  spread  out  upon 
the  table  before  us  lie,  in  all  tbe  gor- 
geous arr.ay  of  their  crimson  and  gold 
binding,  the  Christm.is  Books. 

We  read  them  through,  everyone  of 
them;  and  then  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  so  long  as  we  have  so  many  writers 
whose  pleasant  fancies  and  cheerful 
imaginings  yield  us  alike  instruction 
and  delight,  the  world  cannot  be  in 
quite  so  bad  a condition  as  some  of 
our  friends  will  persist  in  making  it 
out. 

There  they  lie,  a motley  company — . 
blue,  saffron,  cream-coloured,crimson, 
and  gold.  Upon  what  have  we  laid 
our  hand.  “ The  Battle  of  Life,”  by 
Charles  Dickens!  Within  whose  heart 
does  the  name  not  touch  a chord? 
On  our  e.ar  it  falls  like  that  of  an  old 
friend,  well  known,  and  long-remem- 
bered ; and  yet  wo  have  never  seen 
thee,  Charles  Dicken.s,  .and  it  is  possible 
we  never  may,  but  should  these  pages 
ever  meet  thine  eye,  know  that  in  this 
our  green  island,  there  are  few  hearths 
at  which  thy  name  is  not  a pleasant 
household  sound,  and  there  are  few 
hands  w hich,  shouldst  thou  ever  visit 
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her  shores,  would  not  greet  thee  w ith 
a kindly  and  a cordial  welcome,  for 
to  us  thou  art  a kindred  spirit ; for 
thine  own  sake  we  would  hail  thee,  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  pleasant  images 
with  which  thy  name  is  associated — 
those  bright  and  happy  pictures  thou 
hast  created.  Christnuis  recalls  them 
all.  Again  we  hear  the  crutch  of  Tiny 
Tim  upon  the  floor.  We  see  him  exciteil 
by  the  young  Cratchets,  at  their  simple 
Christmas  festival,  beat  on  the  table 
with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  and  feebly 
cry  “ hurrah  1”  We  have  before  us 
the  whole  family  assembled  round  tho 
board,  gazing  with  enraptured  eyes 
upon  the  plump  proportions  of  the 
goose,  and  cramming  spoons  into  their 
mouths,  lest  they  should  .shriek  for  it 
before  their  turn  came  to  be  helped. 
Then  the  pudding  ; who  ever  de- 
scribed in  such  glowing  colours  that 
associate  of  Christmas. 

" Hallo  ! a great  deal  of  steam  1 the 
pudding  was  out  of  the  copper,  a smell 
like  a washing  day  ; that  was  the  cloth 
— a smell  like  an  eating  house,  and  a 
pastry-cook’s  next  door  to  each  other, 
with  a laundress  next  door  to  that — 
that  was  the  pudding  1 

Andlo!  cnterMrs.  Cratchet, flu.sked, 
but  smiling  proudly,  with  tho  pudiling, 
like  a speckled  cannon  ball,  so  hard 
and  firm,  blazing  in  half  a quartern 
of  ignited  brandy,  and  bedight  with 
Christm.as  holly  stuck  in  the  top. 
Then  “ The  Chimes,”  with  their  sad, 
sweet,  dream-like  music.  Meg,  with 
her  clear,young  eyes  ; old  Trotly  Veck 
and  Lilian,  faded,  but  blooming  still. 

Then  the  merry  chirp  of  the  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth — we  see  the  honest 
carrier  coming  in  steaming  with  the 
frosty  rime  of  a winter’s  night,  his 
little  wife  Dot,  the  cheerful  .and  home- 
ly hearth,  and  the  kettle  boiling  and 
bubbling  away  like  mad — the  little 
haymaker  on  the  Dutch  clock  gleam- 
ing and  flashing  in  the  jolly  blaze  ; we 
hear  the  .scratching  paw  of  Brace  at  the 
door,  and  Miss  Slow  boy’s  crooning  c.a- 
dence  over  her  infant  charge,  “Did  its 
mothers  bring  it  up  from  its  cradles  to 
break  its  hearts  at  la.st.  ” Nor  can  we  for- 
get that  most  exquisite  of  all  thy  crea- 
tions— the  beautiful  and  gentle  leader 
of  the  wandering  old  man — little  Neil! 
childlike  dream  of  beauty,  like  Tiny 
Tim,  thine  essence  was  from  God  I we 


see  thee  even  now — ns  thou  walkest — 
faithful  companion  of ,\11  his  wanderings 
— behind  the  old  w.ay-worn,  wearied 
man,  that  he  might  not  see  how  lame 
thou  wert,  hut  holding  his  withered 
Imnd  in  thine,  and  seeming  to  lead  him 
still  I 

They  come,  those  pleasant  images, 
thronging  so  thick  and  fast  upon  us, 
at  the  very  mention  of  his  name  who  has 
given  them  birth,  that  were  we  to  give 
way  we  should  not  have  left  suflieient 
sjiace  even  for  consideration  of  tho 
work  which  now  lies  before  us,  not  to 
speak  of  the  host  of  others  by  which 
it  i.s  accompanied. 

Wo  have  retid,  like  most  of  our 
neighbours,  every  work  which  has  ever 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Dickens  ; and  wo  have  sc.arcely  ever 
arisen  from  the  perusal  of  one  of  them 
without  entertaining  a higher  .and  a 
better  opinion  of  human  mature.  He 
somehow  posse.sses  the  rare  art  of  en- 
listing, on  behalf  of  his  ch.aracters, 
every  kindly  sympathy  within  us.  Wo 
would  put  aside  for  the  moment  his 
wondrous  powers  of  humour  and  of 
pathos — his  magic  sway  over  tho  world 
of  the  human  heart, 

“To  call  forth  Ui  annshloe,  or  tlraw  down  Ui 

Putting  aside,  as  we  have  said,  this, 
we  always  rise  from  reading  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens  a wiser,  and  we 
hope,  a better  man.  It  is  something 
to  ie.arn,  in  his  own  words,  that,  “ there 
arc  quiet  victories  and  struggles, 
greater  s;ici'ificc3  of  self,  and  noble 
acts  of  heroism  in  the  world,  not  the 
less  difficult  to  achieve  because  they 
have  no  earthly  chronicle — done  every 
day  in  nooks  and  corners,  and  in  little 
households,  and  in  men’s  and  in  wo- 
men’s hearts,  every  one  of  which  might 
reconcile  the  sternest  man  to  such  a 
world,  and  fill  him  with  belief  and 
hope  in  it.” 

His  “ Battle  of  Life”  is  the  history  of 
one  of  those  peaceful  victories.  It  is 

obscured  by  some  imperfections it  is 

beset  with  certain  improbabilities,  but 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  a quaint  and 
beautiful  story,  told  in  the  simple  and 
powerful  language  of  one  who,  how- 
ever critics  may  cavil  at  his  minor 
defects,  is  undeniably  a nia.stcr  of  his 
art. 

The  tale  opens  by  ,a  description  of  a 
pleasant  mansion,  built  upon  one  of 
the  old  battle-grounds  of  England, 
which  is  thus  beautifully  described  : — 
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“ Many  a lovoly  moon  was  bright 
upon  tlio^attlo-^ronn<J,  ami  many  a star 
kept  mournful  watek  np-m  i(,  an.l  many 
a wiml  from  t*M?ry  <pmrU*r  of  elio  earth 
hlew  over  it  before  the  iraees  of  the 
were  worn  away.  They  looke<l  and 
lingered  for  a lon/j  time,  l>ut  survived 
in  little  things,  for  nature,  far  above  the 
evil  passions  of  men,  soon  recovered  her 
serenity,  and  smiled  upon  the  guilty  bat- 
tle-ground as  she  had  done  before  when 
it  was  innocent ; the  larks  sang  high 
above  it  ; the  swallows  skiramcred,  and 
dipped,  and  flitted  to  and  fro  ; the  sha- 
dows of  the  flying  elouds  pursued  each 
other  swiftly  over  grass,  and  corn,  and 
wood,  and  over  roof  and  church  spire, 
in  the  nestling  town,  among  the  trees, 
away  into  the  bright  distance,  on  the 
border  of  the  sky  and  earth,  where  the 
red  sunsets  faded.  Crops  were  sown, 
and  grow  up,  and  were  gathered  in  ; 
the  stream  that  had  been  crimsoned 
turned  a watermill  j men  whistled  at 
the  plough  ; gleaners  and  hay-makers 
were  seen  in  quiet  groups  at  work  ; 
sheep  and  oxen  pastured  ; boys  whooped 
mul  called  in  Helds  to  scare  away  the 
birds ; smoke  rose  from  cottage  chim- 
neys ; sabbath  bells  rang  peacefully  ; 
old  people  lived  and  died;  tlie  timid 
creatures  of  the  field,  and  simple  flowers 
of  the  bush  and  garden  grow  and  wi- 
thered in  their  clustered  terms  ; and  all 
upon  the  fierce  and  bloody  battle-ground 
wliere  thoiisapds  upon  thousands  had 
been  killed  in  the  great  fight." 

And  here  dwell  Grace  and  Marion, 
the  beautiful  daughters  of  a certain 
Doctor  Jeddler,  who  was  the  possessor 
of  a house  and  orchard,  situated  on 
the  great  battle-field.  The  younger 
of  the  two,  Marion,  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a ward  of  the  doctor’s, 
Alfred  Heathfield,  who  is  on  the  eve 
of  an  absence  of  several  years’  dura- 
tion, and  the  marriage  is  not  to  take 
place  until  after  his  return. 

The  whole  family  party  are  assem- 
bled on  the  morning  of  the  young 
gentleman’s  departure,  at  breakfast, 
under  the  shade  of  an  old  tree.  The 
coach  is  descried  coming  ; and  in  the 
parting  scene,  which  is  exquisitely 
drawn,  we  first  have  an  inkling  of  the 
turning  point  of  the  story  : — 

“The  younger  sister  had  one  hand 
in  his,  the  other  rested  on  her  sister’s 
neck.  She  looked  into  that  sister’s  eyes, 
BO  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful,  with  a 
gaze  in  which  affection,  admiration,  sor- 
row, wonder*  and  almost  veneration 
were  blended  ; she  looked  into  that  sis- 
ter’s face  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  some 


bright  angel — calm,  serene,  ami  cheer- 
ful it  looked  back  on  her  and  on  her 
lover. 

“ ‘ .\nd  when  the  time  comes,  as  it 
must  .some  day,’  said  Alfred — * 1 won- 
der it  has  never  come  yet — when  Grace 
will  want  a friend  to  open  her  ^^hole 
heart  to,  and  to  he  to  her  something  of 
what  she  has  been  to  us — then  how 
faithful  wc  will  prove,  and  what  delight 
to  us  to  know  that  she,  our  dear,  good 
sister,  loves  and  is  loved  again  as  we 
would  love  her.’ 

“ Still  the  younger  sister  looked  into 
her  eyes,  and  turned  not  even  towards 
him.  And  still  those  honest  eves  looked 
back  so  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful  on 
herself  and  on  her  lover.” 

The  coach  comes  to  the  gate — it 
drives  away — he  is  gone,  and  Marion 
stands  unmoved : — 

“ ‘ He  waves  his  hat  to  you,  my  love,’ 
said  Grace.  ‘Look!’ 

“ The  younger  sister  raised  her  head, 
and  for  a moment  turned  it  ; then 
turning  back  again,  and  fully  meet- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  those  calm  eyes, 
fell  sobbing  on  her  neck. 

“ ‘ Oh  I Grace,  God  bless  you  ! but  1 
cannot  bear  to  see  it,  Grace — it  breaks 
my  heart.’  ” 

Time  rolls  on,  and  a new  actor  in 
the  person  of  one  Mr.  Michael  Warden, 
appears  upon  the  scene.  He  has 
contrived  to  have  himself  thrown  from 
his  horse,  near  tlie  Doctor’s  garden 
w all,  and  a broken  collar  bone,  besides 
a few  other  trifling  contusions,  require 
theprofessional  assistance  of  the  worthy 
physician,  in  whose  house  the  patient 
remains  until  he  has  recovered ; and 
of  course,  as  is  but  natural,  he  ends  by 
falling  desperately  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  his  host.  He 
learns  that  she  is  betrothed  to  another, 
but  with  a modest  reliance  upon  his 
own  merits,  that  knowledge  does  not 
in  the  least  degree  damp  the  young 
gentleman's  expectations  of  winning 
the  beautiful  Marion. 

The  three  years,  the  period  of  Al- 
fred’s absence,  have  at  length  expired 
— the  wanderer  is  daily  expected  home 
for  his  bride,  and  our  story  passes 
into  the  quiet  little  study,  where  by 
his  cheerful  fireside  the  hale  old  Doc- 
tor sat  with  his  two  fair  daughters. 

“ They  wore  very  beautiful  to  look 
upon  : tw’o  better  faces  for  a fireside 
never  made  a fireside  bright  and  sacrod; 
something  of  the  difference  between 
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them  bad  been  softened  down  in  tlireo 
years’  time,  and  enthroned  upon  the 
clear  brow  of  the  younger  sister,  looking 
through  her  eyes  and  thrilling  in  her 
voice,  was  the  same  earnest  nature  that 
her  own  motherless  youth  had  ripened  in 
the  elder  sister,  longago.  But  she  still  a[)- 
pearedatoncetho  lovelier  and  the  weaker 
of  the  two  ; still  sc<‘med  to  rest  her  head 
upon  her  sister's  breast,  and  put  hertrust 
in  her,  and  look  into  her  eyes  for  counsel 
and  reliance — those  living  eves  so  calm, 
serene,  and  cheerful  as  of  olil. 

“ * And  being  in  her  own  h(>rae,’  read 
Marion  from  a book — ‘ her  home  made 
exquisitely  dear  by  those  remembrances, 
she  now  began  to  know  that  the  great 
trial  of  her  heart  must  soon  come  on, 
and  could  not  be  delayed.  Oh,  home, 
our  comforter  and  friend  when  others 
fall  away,  to  part  with  whom  at  any 
step  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave' 

" ‘ .Marion,  my  love,'  said  Grace. 

“ She  put  her  hand  upon  the  hand 
her  sister  stretched  towards  her,  and 
read  on  ; her  voice  still  faltering  and 
trembling,  though  she  made  an  ell'ort  to 
command  it,  when  thus  interrupted  : 

“ ‘ To  part  with  whom,  at  any  step 
between  the  cr,adle  and  the  grave,  is 
always  mournful.  Oh,  home  1 so  true  to 
us — so  often  slighted  in  return,  be 
lenient  to  them  that  turn  aw,ay  from 
thee,  and  do  not  haunt  their  erring 
footsteps  too  reproachfully  I Let  no 
kind  looks,  no  wcll-rcmcmbcred  smiles 
be  seen  upon  thy  phantom  face.  Let 
no  ray  of  affection,  welcome,  gentleness, 
forbearance,  cordiality  shine  from  thy 
white  head.  Let  no  old  loving  word 
or  tone  rise  up  in  judgment  against  thy 
deserter;  but  if  thoucanst  look  harshly 
and  severely,  do,  in  mercy,  to  the  peni- 
tent !' 

“ ‘ Dear  Marion,  read  no  more  to- 
night,’ said  Grace,  for  she  was  weep- 
ing.” 

The  next  night  Alfred  returns,  but 
Marion  is  missing ! No  clue  is  given 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  disappear- 
ance, and  Mr.  Warden  having  been 
loitering  about  the  grounds,  and  it 
being  known  that  she  had,  had  an  in- 
terview with  him,  the  reader  is  left  to 
conjecture,  and  the  inference  he  draws 
is  obvious. 

Six  yeara  more  have  gone  by.  The 
bitterness  of  disappointment  and  grief 
were  passed,  and  Alfred  has  married 
Grace.  The  name  of  tlie  loved  and 
lost  one  is  never  mentioned  ; nor  are 
any,  save  the  old  Doctor — and  even 
that  is  uncertain — supposed  to  be 
aware  of  her  fate.  At  length,  Mr. 
M'arden  appears  once  more  upon  the 


scene  ; and  being  recognized  by  an  old 
.servant  of  the  doctor,  is  eagerly  ques- 
tioned by  her  as  to  the  lost  girl's  hi.s- 
fory.  He  affects  ignorance,  and  again 
we  are  in  tiie  old  Doctor’s  garden, 
where  the  opening  scene  is  laid  : — 

“ It  wa,s  a bright  and  peaceful  day, 
and  nowhere  were  the  autumn  tints 
more  beautifully  seen  than  from  the 
quiet  orchard  of  the  doctor's  house. 
The  snows  of  many  winter  nights  had 
melted  from  that  ground — the  withered 
leaves  of  many  sunnier  times  had  rustled 
there  since  she  had  lied.  The  honey 
suckle  porch  was  green  .again  ; the  trees 
east  beautiful  and  changing  shadows  on 
the  grass ; the  landscape  was  as  tranquil 
and  serene  ns  it  had  ever  been;  but 
where  was  she?  Not  there — not  there. 
She  would  have  been  a strange  sight 
in  her  old  home  now,  even  though  that 
homo  had  been  at  first  witliout  her. 
But  a lady  sat  in  the  familiar  place,  from 
whose  hi'art  she  had  never  passed  aw.ay 
— in  whoso  true  memory  she  lived  un- 
changing, yenlliful,  radiant  with  all 
promise  and  all  hope ; in  whoso  aflec- 
tion — and  it  was  a mother's  now,  there 
was  a cherished  little  daughter  playing 
by  her  side — she  had  no  rival,  no  suc- 
cessor— upon  whose  gentle  lips  her  name 
was  trembling  then. 

“ The  spirit  of  the  lost  girl  looked 
out  of  those  eyes— those  eyes  of  Grace, 
her  sister  sitting  with  her  hiisliand  in 
the  oreliard,  on  their  wediling  dav,  and 
his  and  Marion’s  birthday — and  the 
gentle  Grace  then  and  there  claims 
fulfilment  of  a promise  her  husband 
had  given,  that  ere  the  sun  set  that 
day  she  should  know  the  history  of 
Marion’s  fate.” 

He  complies,  and  asks  if  she  has 
courage  to  know  it.  She  fears  ; there 
is  emotion  on  her  face  ; she  hides  her 
face  on  her  huslmnd's  shoulder,  and 
trembles — as  he  goes  away. 

“She  knew  not  wh.at  she  dreaded  or 
what  hoped,  but  remained  there  motion- 
less, looking  at  the  porch  by  which 
■Vlfred  had  disappeared.  Ah ! what 
was  that  emerging  from  its  shadow, 
.standing  on  its  threshold — tliat  figure 
with  its  white  garments  rustling  in  the 
evening  air — its  head  laid  down  upon 
her  father’s  breast  and  pressed  against 
it  to  bis  loving  heart!  Oh,  God,  was  it 
a vision  that  came  bursting  from  the 
old  man’s  arms,  and  with  a cry  and 
with  a waving  of  its  luands,  and  with  a 
wild  precipitation  of  itself  upon  her  in 
its  boundless  love  sank  down  in  her 
embrace ! 

“ It  was  no  dream — no  phantom  con- 
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jurod  by  hope  and  fear,  but  Marion — 
sweet  Marion  ! so  beautiful,  so  bappy, 
so  unalloyed  by  care  and  trial — so  ele- 
vated and  exalted  in  bor  loveliness,  that 
as  the  setting  sun  shone  brightly  on  her 
upturned  face,  she  might  have  been  a 
spirit  visiting  the  earth  upon  some  heal- 
ing mission." 

Then  eoraes  the  denouement.  The 
sweet  Marion  had  fought  and  conquered 
in  the  great  battle  of  life.  Loving  A Ifred 
as  she  did,  she  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  the  fact  that  her  sister  loved 
him  too,  and  in  the  devotedness  of 
the  affection  she  boro  to  her,  she  de- 
termined to  pluck  her  love  for  him 
away,  and  to  go  for  a season  to  a re- 
lative in  a distant  country,  anticipat- 
ing what  proved  to  be  the  result — that 
when  the  wound  would  have  been 
healed  up,  Alfred  would  transfer  his 
affection  to  her  sister. 

She  was  right — and  she  meets  her  re- 
ward by  finding  her  beloved  Grace  the 
happy  wife  of  her  betrothed.  Little 
remains  to  add.  Michael  Warden, 
who  made  his  appearance  about  the 
same  time  wi:h  Marion,  and  whom  it 
turns  out  that  she  had  refused  before, 
never  went  away  again,  but  succeeded 
in  winning  her  as  his  wife,  and  so  ends 
this  story,  which,  for  sweet  passages  of 
simple  and  unaffected  beauty,  is  not  to 
be  equalled  by  any  thing  which  has 
ever  yet  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Dickens.  It  is  true,  tliere  are 
some  excrescences  which  we  would 
wish  away.  We  do  not  recognize  any- 
thing either  ornamental  or  useful, 
albeit  they  are  both  lawyers,  in  the 
Messrs.  .Snitchey  and  Crnggs.  And 
with  the  exception  of  Clemency  New- 
comein  printeil  gown  of  many  colours, 
and  a prodigious  pair  of  self-willed 
shoes,  continu.ally  trying  to  obtain  im- 
possible views  of  her  grazed  elbows, 
who  is  hit  off  in  his  happiest  manner, 
there  is  little  in  the  subordinate  cha- 
racters to  interest  or  amuse  us. 

Upon  thcwhole, however,  the  “ Hat- 
tie of  Life”  is  a charming  and  beautiful 
story,  and  we  arc  inclined  to  think 
that  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  pub- 
lic taste  w ill  be  next  to  the  “ Christ- 
ma-s  Carol,”  which  is  commonly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  be.-t  of  this  dis- 
tinguished writer's  Chi  istnuas  hooks. 

But  who  h.ave  we  next  ? A flat,  thin 
fellow  flaunting  in  vellum  and  coloured 
prints,  strange  and  gaudy  contrast  to 
the  quiet  and  classic  beauties  of  the 


friend  we  have  just  dismissed — " Mrs. 
Perkin’s  Ball,”  by  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh.  This  hot  pressed  volume 
contains  some  eight-and-forty  pages, 
a streamlet  of  text  meandering  through 
a meadow  of  margin.  It  is  filled  with 
a stupid  repetition  of  frivolous  and 
unmeaning  details,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Frederick  Minchin, 
there  is  not  one  single  passage  in  the 
whole  volume  worth  extracting.  We 
give  the  portrait  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers : — 

‘‘‘What  name  shall  I announce?’ 
says  a servant  to  a gentleman  in  black, 
who  is  taking  off  his  clogs  in  the  hall. 

‘‘  The  gentleman  replies  with  quiet 
dignity,  ‘ .Mr.  Frederick  Minchin.’ 

“ Pump-court,  Temple,  is  printed  on 
bis  card.«,  in  very  small  type,  and  he  is 
a rising  barrister,  of  the  Western  cir- 
cuit. lie  is  to  be  found  at  home  of 
mornings,  afterwards  ‘ at  Westminster,’ 
as  y ou  read  on  his  back  door.  ‘ Dinks 
and  Minchin’s  Keports’  are  probably 
known  to  my  legal  friends— this  is  the 
Minchin  in  question. 

“ He  i.s  decidedly  genteel,  and  is 
rather  in  request  at  the  balls  of  the 
judges’  and  sergeants’  ladies,  for  he 
dances  irrepro.achably,  and  goes  out  to 
dinner  as  much  as  he  can. 

‘‘He  mostly  dines  at  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club,  of  which  you  cun  easily 
see,  by  his  appearance,  that  he  is  a 
member ; ho  t.ikcs  t ho  joint  and  his  half- 
jiint  of  wine — for  Minchin  does  every 
thing  like  a gentleman,  lie  is  rather  of 
a literary  turn  ; still  makes  Latin  verses 
with  some  neatness  ; and  before  ho  was 
called,  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  flute. 

“ ^\  hen  Mr.  Minchin  goes  out  in  tho 
evening,  his  clerk  brings  his  bag  to  the 
Club,  to  dress  ; and  if  it  is  at  all  muddy, 
he  turns  up  his  trowsers,  so  that  he  may 
come  in  w ithout  a speck.  For  such  a 
party  as  this  he  will  have  new  gloves; 
otherwise  I'rederick,  his  clerk,  is  chiefly 
employed  in  cleaning  them  with  India- 
rubber. 

“ Ho  has  a number  of  plcas.ant  stories 
about  the  circuit  and  the  univer.sity, 
which  ho  tells  with  a simper,  to  his 
neighbours  at  dinner  ; and  has  always 
tho  l.ast  joke  of  Mr.  Baron  Maule;  he 
has  a private  portion  of  five  thou.sand 
pounds;  ho  is  a dutiful  son;  he  has  a 
sister  married  in  llarley-street ; and 
I.ady  Jane  Kanville  has  the  best  opinion 
of  him,  and  says  ho  is  a most  excellent 
and  highly  principled  young  man. 

“ Her  ladysliip  and  daughter  arrived 
just  as  .Mr.  Minchin  had  popped  bis 
clogs  into  the  umbrella-stand,  and  the 
rank  of  that  distingushed  person,  and 
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dignified  manner  in  wliieli  ho  led  lier 
up  stairs,  caused  all  sneering  on  the 
part  of  the  domestics  to  disappear." 

We  give  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh  all  due  credit  for  his  happy  de- 
scription of  this  character.  The  genus 
is  one  with  which  all  are  familiar. 
We,  although  no  groat  diner  out, 
know  one  of  them  ourselve.s — a tallish 
man,  with  a sleek  and  well-combed 
head,  an  unexceptionable  boot,  an  ac- 
commodating disposition,  and  well-cut 
trowser.  He  goes  tome  circuit  or 
other,  we  .are  not  aware  which,  ancl 
knows  Lady  Somebody,  in  Merrion- 
square,  a circumstance  of  which  he 
always  t,akes  care  to  inform  his  .ac- 
quaintance. 

Giving,  however,  Mr.  Titmar.sh  his 
due,  when  he  de.scrvcs  pr.ai.se,  which  is 
not  seldom,  we  would  lake  the  li- 
btrty  of  asking  that  illustrious  Cock- 
ney, if  he  has  not  a sufficient  number 
of  associates  of  his  own  country,  ridi- 
culous enough  for  “ Mrs.  Perkins’  Bali," 
without  pressing  an  Irishman  into  his 
service.  We  wonder  what  favour  we 
have  conferred  upon  Mr.  Titm.arsh 
that  be  should  blurt  out  his  stupid 
Cockney  venom  against  our  nation. 
Did  Old  Ireland  ever  leave  his  card 
upon  him,  or  Young  Ireland  invite 
him  to  dinner  ? Wo  trow  not.  He  is 
not  satisfied  either  with  placing  an 
Irishman  upon  the  boards,  but  he  is 
unable  fully  to  delineate  the  national 
character,  without  making  it  develope 
the  .amiable  traits  of  swindling  .and 
drunkenness.  We  question  very  much 
if  Mr.  Titmarsh’s  articles  of  “ fugitive 
haberdashery,"  as  he  c,all.s  them,  are 
worth  appropriating.  But  we  would 
dismiss  him  with  the  sage  old  adage 
— “ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.” 

Let  him  stick  to  the  flags  of  Lon- 
don ; he  is  nothing  out  of  the  eliady 
side  of  Fleet-street,  or  the  " terra  in- 
cognita" of  Pockliiigton-square.  Let 
him  confine  his  delineations  of  charac. 
ter  to  tliose  pleasant  vicinages ; he 
will  find  a sufficient  variety  of  the 
genus  snob  there  whereupon  to  ex- 
ercise his  pen.  But  he  must  let  Ire- 
land alone — he  has  no  business  with 
us.  yXe  will  not  be  made  a hut  for 
every  scribe  to  point  his  pen  against  ; 
and  from  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  was  the 
first  to  recommend  with  reference  to 
iis  the  “ experimentuin  in  corpore 
vili,”  down  to  Mr.  Titmarsh,  wo  shall 


lose  no  opportunity  of  denouncing  in 
terms  of  stern  indign.alion,  any  such 
attempt  to  couple  the  n.amo  of  our 
country  with  w’uut  is  di.sgraceful  or 
ridiculous. 

A more  agreeable  t.-isk  invites  our 
view.  Leaving  the  denizen  of  Cock- 
•aigne,  wc  turn  to  a pleas.ant  little 
hook,  " January'Fvc,"  by  Mr.  George 
Soane — a mode.st,  unassuming,  and 
clieerful  little  volume,  affording  abiin- 
d.ant  promi.se  of  its  writer's  future 
merit.  A noisy  knot  of  drunken  radi- 
cal.*, in  a village  ale-house,  and  the 
merric.st,  the  poorest,  the  worst  con- 
ditioned of  them  all,  is  suddenly  placed 
in  the  command  of  wealth,  by  means 
of  a relation  who  had  returned  rich 
from  .abro.ad,  and  w islietl  to  make  trial 
of  his  nephew’.*  qualities  ; he  is  found 
wanting,  however,  in  every  manly  vir- 
tue, discards  his  old  radical  associates, 
shoots  a poacher,  nearly  breaks  his 
sister’s  heart  by  attempting  to  marry 
her  to  an  old  roue  lord,  drives  liis 
ownmistres.*,  whom  he  had  promised  to 
w ed  in  the  days  of  hisobseurity,  toraake 
an  attempt  upon  her  life,  and  finally, 
in  the  full  carter  of  hisvice,  he  is  hurled 
from  hi*  position  by  the  hand  which 
placed  liimthere,scnth.ack  to  obscurity, 
and  at  lengtli,  iiftcr  a severe  proba- 
tion in  Americ.a,  is  permitted  to  sue 
for  the  hand  of  tlie  gentle  girl  whom 
he  had  despised,  and  eventually  be- 
comes arcspcotahle  member  of  society. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  well  told  story, 
and  wo  doubt  not  will  prove  attractive 
to  many  of  its  readers.  What  have 
we  next  ? 

“ P.artncrs  for  Life,"  by  Ciimilla 
Toulmin. — We  fear  we  have  not  space 
sufficient  left  for  a detiiilcd  account  of 
the  personages  or  the  plot  of  this 
also  interesting  tale,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  many  graphic  tonches,  of 
which  tile  following  is  a fair  sample  : — 

‘‘  Jlr.  Hamilton  Howard  Hamilton 
w.as  a great  man,  literally  and  figura- 
tively— tall  and  stout,  altogether  of  a 
portly  presence — his  most  spiteful  de- 
tractor could  nol,  by  the  utmost  licence 
of  speech,  have  called  biin  otherwise ; 
and  ns  for  mental  grandeur,  this  was  de- 
rived from  two  sources — pride  of  birth 
and  pride  of  wealth;  like  two  streams 
meeting  ami  crossing,  they  hedged  him 
round  on  every  side,  perpetually  threat- 
ening to  swamp  those  better  sympathies 
whicn  still  did  occasionally  stretch  be- 
yond this  chilly  barrier.  Ho  boasted  of  the 
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blood  of  the  Howards  and  the  Hamil- 
(0119,  and  had  married  a lady  whoso 
maternal  prandmothorw  as  a Cavendish. 

I cannot  toll  you  how  many  qiiarlorinps 
there  wore  upon  his  shield,  what,  by- 
Ihe-bye,  people  had  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  studying,  for  his  armorial  bear- 
ings  figured  not  only  on  hall  chairs  and 
carriage  panels,  but  were  emblazoned 
in  stained  glass  windows,  ami  woven  in 
table  napkins;  they  gave  dignity  to  the 
bindings  of  books,  and  were  trodden 
under  foot  a.s  the  pattern  of  an  oil  cloth. 
The  Worcester  manufacturers  had 
taken  four  years  to  complete  a dinner 
service  to  match  the  oil  cloth,  and  silver 
forks  and  silver  waiters  alike  proclaim- 
ed their  ow  ner.” 

We  have  only  two  other  books  upon 
our  list — “ My  Own  Annual,"  edited 
by  Frank  Merrivulc — and  very  well  has 


the  accomplished  editor  performed  his 
ta.sk  ; it  contains  an  agreeable  melange 
of  children’s  stories,  and  amongst  the 
number  an  old  acquaintance — which 
wo  read  long  ago  in  the  German — 
the  “ Ugly  Young  Duck,”  a transla- 
tion, we  believe,  from  the  Swedish. 
“Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time;  tir, 
the  W;issail  Bowl,”  by  Mr.  Mills,  is 
the  last — a pleasant,  cheerful  little  vo- 
lume, well  calculated  to  while  many 
an  idle  hour. 

Upon  the  w hole,  the  jolly  old  year, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-si.x,  has 
presented  us  with  a charming  selec- 
tion of  pleasant  volumes  wherewith  to 
w hile  away  the  last  days  of  his  exist- 
ence ; and  we  commend  them  all  to 
the  approbation  of  a discerning  public. 
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PUBLIC  CAL.\JIIT1ES  MAKE  COMMON  BEIITIIENS. 

A GREAT  calamity  has  befallen  the  linifod  Kingdom.  The  principal  food  of  the 
people  of  one-third  of  the  Imperial  Union  h.as  been  destroyed  by  a blight  from 
Heaven.  It  is  even  more  a calamity  than  war  : for  war  is  of  nian'.s  own  choice 
and  provocation  : but  famine  is  here  amongst  u.s  from  c.aiiscs  which  no  human 
prudence  could  foresee,  and  no  human  pow  er  prevent.  \Ve  are,  indeed,  involved 
in  the  greate.st  National  Calamity. 

That  the  burthen  of  a national  calamity  should  he  co-extensive  w ith  the  st.vte 
affected,  is  a propo.sition  univers.ally  recognized  among  civilized  nations.  The 
burthen  of  the  calamity  to  which  our  emiiire  has  been  subjected,  for  example,  i 
its  war.',  is  distributed  over  .all  society.  And  if  a hostile  invader  had  landed  on  our 
shores,  and  were  deeimatirg  our  people  w ith  the  sword,  the  event  would  not  he 
so  really  calamitous  ,a.s  the  famine  which  now  atllicts  them,  without  assignable 
default  of  theirs,  of  ours,  or  of  any  man,  for  its  direct  provocation.  If  it  were  a 
human  enemy,  provoked  by  ever  so  great  wrong  of  our  own,  or  of  our  rulers, 
the  charge  of  repelling  it  would,  without  he.sit.ition,  be  imposed  on  the  whole 
state.  Unprovoked  by  us  any  more  than  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  more 
terrible  th.an  the  sword,  we  can  see  no  shadow  of  re.a-son  or  justice  in  confining 
the  cost  of  struggling  w ith  this  common  enemy  to  any  one  portion  of  the  slate 
more  than  another,  much  less  of  easting  the  burthen  on  a particular  class  within 
that  one  portion. 

Such  is  not  the  rule  or  practice’of  any  civilized  nation.  The  Loire — to  com- 
pare small  things  with  great — lately  bur,«t  its  banks  .and  deluged  a tract  of  the 
adjoining  territory.  The  cost  of  remedying  that  c.alamity  i.s  already  distributed 
overall  France.  No  one  dreams  of  making  the  immediate  sufferers  pay  more 
than  their  rateable  share;  much  less  of  imposing  the  whole  on  a particular  class  of 
the  sufferers.  To  do  so  would  be  to  declare  that  France  was  not  one^State  ; .and 
to  declare  further,  that  there  existed  a class  in  a part  of  France  whose  destruc- 
tion w.as  determined  on. 

If  Ireland  had  the  misfortune,  under  her  present  calamity,  to  be  .an  indepen- 
dent state,  she  should  bear  the  burthen  imposed  on  her,  from  her  ow  n resources. 
She  should  pledge  her  land  and  industry  for  money  to  buy  food  for  her  people  : 
but  she  would  not,  unless  she  desired  the  destruction  of  her  gentry,  impose  the 
whole  rep.ayment  upon  them  as  a class,  to  the  exoneration  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. If  she  did,  she  should  be  prepared  to  see  society  reduced  to  its  lowest 
level,  and  the  daughters  of  her  ancient  families,  who  now  give  its  grace  and 
worth  to  the  social  state,  become  governesses  and  housekeepers  to  people  with- 
out the  education,  the  tastes,  or  the  habits  of  gentility.  If  she  did  so,  she  might 
expect  to  see  her  young  men  of  family  and  spirit  take  to  the  highway,  or  be- 
coine  the  leaders  of  bands  of  brigands ; while  all  tho.se  who  now  gain  an  honest 
livelihood  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  polished  life,  .should  close  their  doors, 
and  elect  between  labouring  as  pea.sant-farmer.s,  or  carrying  their  capital  and 
enterprise  elsewhere. 

Hut  so  far  from  Ireland  being  in  a position  to  compel  her  to  pledge  her  land 
or  industry  to  this  extent  (much  less  to  commit  that  suicidal  violence  on  her 
few  remaining  gentry),  she  has  been  subjected  to  her  calamity,  in  conjunction 
with  the  richest  of  nations,  with  whom  she  h.is  been  accustomed  ever  since 
their  Union,  for  now  nearly  fifty  years,  to  diiide  the  common  burthen — ^r.ate.ably, 
according  to  her  means — of  all  the  public  calamities  with  which  God,  during  that 
period,  has  thought  fit  to  visit  the  United  Kingdom.  Why  this  burthen  also 
should  not  be  divided  and  distributed  over  all  society,  like  the  other.s,  no  man 
can  show  cause  in  reason  or  conscience. 

It  is  idle  to  say  to  us.  This  famine  is  the  result  of  your  own  improvidence : if 
we  be  chargeable  with  improvidence,  which  we  deny,  it  is  an  improvidence  re- 
sulting from  an  established  social  system.  All  the  evils  of  th.at  system  were 
known  to  you  when  you  invited  the  connexion.  We  arc  now  of  the  same 

family  and  household.  We  are  willing  to  bear  our  share  in  domestic  disas- 
ters ; but  no  more. 

Y et  owing  to  the  merely  fortuitous  circumstance,  that  laws  enacted  in  no 
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expectation  of  a national  calamity  of  this  description,  liavo  been  applied  as  a 
temporary  expedient  for  the  mitigation  of  the  disaster,  we  are  tlireatened  openly 
with  this  resnlt— that  not  only  must  Ireland  bear  the  whole  loss  of  a calamity 
which  prooerlv  should  fall  on  the  state;  but  the  landed  gentry  of  Ireland,  who 
too  generously  have  incurred  respousihilities  under  these  acts,  as  the  only  maeln- 
nery  by  which  the  state  exigency  could  be  met,  must  he  made  alone  in  Ireland  to 
bear  tlie  entire  burthen— must  he  reduced  to  utter  destitution,  and  compelled  to 
make  way  for  new  occupants  of  their  lands,  their  mansions,  and  their  places  in 
society* 

Such  is  the  direct  operation  of  the  present  laws,  and  of  the  generous  con- 
duct  of  the  Irish  landowners,  in  suffering  statutes  which  were  never  designed 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  mitigation  of  local  distress  to  an  extent 
easily  provided  for,  to  he  applied  to  the  relief  of  a prodigious  national  dis- 
aster, on  the  exclusive  security  of  their  lands  and  persons.  To  enforce  secu- 
rities gained  under  such  circumstances  would  he  a most  cruel  injustice— an  in- 
human and  intolerable  oppression  ; yet  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  those  who 
claim  to  he  the  principal  exponents  of  public  opinion  in  Kngland,  such  is  the 
design  at  present  seriously  entertained  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To 
hurry  on  the  destruction  of  the  hanlirupt  landowners,  and  to  create  a yeoman 
class  in  their  room,  or  else  to  cast  Ireland  otT  and  le.ave  her  to  provide  for 
herself,  is  the  alternative  suggested  by  the  principal  organ  of  the  government. 

If  they  anean  to  cast  us  otl^  it  is  well  that  we  should  have  warning,  and  be 
prepared  to  protect  our  lives  and  liberties.  But  it  is  hardly  in  accordance  with 
vvh.-it  we  have  considered  the  characteristic  justice  of  the  English  ch.iractcr,  that 
after  having  so  long  insisted  on  a lucrative  partnership  with  Ireland,  they  should 
now  begin  to  use  the  language  of  separation,  vvhen  the  connexion  threatens  to 
involve  consideraiions  of  loss  as  well  ns  of  profit. 

For,  if  the  connexion  is  to  continue,  this  design  of  reducing  Ireland  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  out-farm,  by  levying  all  the  costs  of  a public  calamity  off  the  landed 
gentry  .alone  of  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  exoneration  of  all  the  others 
who  ought  to  contribute,  must  be  tot.ally  abamloned,  and  measures  taken  for 
indemnifying  .against  more  tban  their  just  proportion  of  the  loss,  those  generous 
men  who’,  in  the  public  emergency,  have  staked  their  whole  existence,  and  the 
existence  of  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of  society  in  this  island,  to  guarantee 
the  people  food,  .atid  to  save  the  Empire  from  convulsion. 

If  the  connexion  is  to  continue,  not  only  must  this  distribution  of  the  bnrihen 
be  made  amongst  all  the  parties  interested  in  property  in  Ireland,  but  the  burthen 
must  bo  extended  to  all  who  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  State,  and  upon 
all  of  whom,  if  Ireland  be  not  a State  by  itself,  the  calamity  is  as  much  a n.ational 

infliction  as  it  is  on  us.  _ ... 

We  invite  the  nobles  .and  gentlemen  who  have  permitted,  or  may  permit  their 
sense  of  humanity  andduty  to  lead  them  into  those  engagements,  to  takeimmediate 
steps  for  securing  their  Just  indemnities  from  the  Parliament  which  is  about  to 
assemble;  and  we  offer  them  our  hearty  support  and  faithful  service,  in  what- 
ever steps  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  self-preservation,  knowing  that 
they  will  propose  nothing  unworthy  of  men  of  honor,  willing  to  p.ay  their  just 
debts,  and  to  .act  in  .all  their  relations  the  parts  of  honest  men  and  loy.al  .subjects. 

In  the  meantime  we  would  earnestly  suggest — 

That  petitions  to  both  branches  of  the  Legi.slalure  be  adopted  at  each 
Presentment  Sessions,  representing  that  the  liabilities  under  any  Presentment 
passed  thereat,  h.ave  been  incurred  under  the  pressure  of  a national  calamity  not 
contemplated  by  the  Statute,  in  relief  of  the  Slate ; .and  praying  the  Eegisl.ature 
to  provide  for  the  calamity  out  of  the  public  revenue,  and  to  pass  an  art  indem- 
nifying the  petitioners  ag.ainst  more  than  their  rateable  share  of  the  burthen. 

And  that  the  gentry  at  large  should  take  into  their  serious  consideration  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  the  legislature  to  put  some  tempor.ary  dr.ag  on  the  pro- 
cess by  Bill  in  Equity,  which  threatens  to  bring  simultaneously'  into  the  market 
the  lauds  of  some  thousands  of  Irish  proprietor.*,  to  the  manifest  ruin  both  of 
inheritors  and  of  puisne  incumbranccr.s,  and  to  the  certain  extension  of  the  evils 
of  absenteeism  ; for,  we  need  scarcely  s.ay,  that  if  one  thousand,  not  to  speak  of 
two  or  three  thousand,  estates  are  brought  at  once  to  sale,  under  the  courts,  the 
purchasers  would  necessarily  get  unexampled  bargains,  .and  would  ns  cer- 
tainly not  be  residents  here. 
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While  English  literature  is  rich  in 
works  on  Spanish  history,  it  is  extreme- 
ly poor  in  every  thing  relating  to  that 
of  Portugal.  Robertson,  Watson,  Cox, 
sad,  latterly.  Lord  Mahon,  have  illus- 
trated the  annals  of  Spain  ; and  when 
weadd  to  the  list  of  their  performances 
those  of  the  Americans,  Prescott  and 
Irting,  the  English  language  can  boast 
of  a series  of  works  far  superior  in 
merit  to  anything  which  ^ain  herself 
has  been  able  to  furnish.  This  prefer- 
ence for  Spanish  history  on  the  part 
of  English  writers  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for;  the  events  to  be  recorded 
•ere  of  vast  splendour  and  importance, 
comprehending  the  conquest  of  the 
Moors,  the  discovery  of  a new  world, 
the  overthrow  of  the  barbaric  empires 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  while  in  Europe 
Spain  was,  for  more  than  a century,  the 
great  antagonist  power  to  civilization 
and  mental  freedom.  The  great  cha- 
racters also  which  Spain  produced  were 
equal  to  the  events  in  which  they  acted 
so  conspicuous  a part,  and  afforded 
tempting  materials  for  the  historian, 
•ho  had  to  pourtray  such  men  as  Co- 
lumbus, Cortez,  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
and  Charles  V.  The  history  of  Por- 
tugal, if  inferior  in  splendour  to  that 
of  Spain,  is  only  second  to  it  in  im- 
portance, and  if  less  poetical,  it  affords 
more  interesting  matter  to  the  phi- 
losophic thinker.  Portugal,  beyond 
any  other  European  nation,  astonishes 
us  by  the  energy  of  its  people,  and 
by  the  contrast  between  the  feeble- 
ness of  its  resources  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  results  accomplished. 
The  maritime  discoveries  of  the  il- 
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lustrious  Dom  TTmnque,  of  Portu- 

?al,  formed  the  school  in  which  Co- 
umbus  and  Moghellan  were  trained 
for  the  bold  enterprises  which  they 
performed  in  the  service  of  Spain  ; so 
that  the  Portuguese  have  an  indirect 
share  in  theglory  of  discovering  theNew 
World,  as  well  as  the  undenied  honour 
of  finding  the  path  to  India,  and  thus 
opening  to  European  enterprise  the 
richest  regions  of  the  East.  By  means 
of  her  wonderful  energy,  we  find  that 
in  little  more  than  a century  the  Por- 
tuguese had  established  their  supre- 
macy along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  from 
Ceuta  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
In  Asia  her  dominions  extend  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  various  em- 
poria  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  from 
thence  to  Malacca,  and  Canton,  and 
the  Spice  Islands  of  the  furthest  East. 
During  this  period  her  navigators  had 
visited  Japan,  discovered  the  Loo  Choo 
Islands,  and  made  their  way  to  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Tahitian  Arcliipelago. 
In  that  age  of  energy  and  unceasing 
enterprize,  the  Portuguese  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  dominion  of  tboEast 
and  the  wealth  of  Asia.  They  found- 
ed the  empire  of  Brazil,  and  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Franco 
and  an  obstinate  struggle  with  the 
Dutch,  they  established  their  supre- 
macy over  the  most  extensive  and  fer- 
tile region  of  South  America.  The 
Portuguese  patriot  who  laments  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  may 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
the  language  of  Caraoens,  next  to  that 
of  Milton,  will  betho  most  extensively 
spoken  on  the  American  continent.  It 
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was  therefore  with  an  excusable  vanity 
that  the  older  Portugese  historians 
■were  accustomed  to  divide  their  works 
by  four  quarters  of  the  world.  We 
have  one  work  devoted  to  Portuguese 
Europe,  and  others  to  Portuguese 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  eloquent 
Portuguese  historian,  Barros,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  exultation  with  which 
his  countrymen  in  former  days  regard- 
ed their  achievements.  After  describing 
the  voyage  of  De  Gama,  and  mention- 
ing the  custom  of  the  Portuguese  of 
erecting  columns  when  taking  posses- 
sion of  newly  discovered  countries,  he 
thus  proceeds ; — 

“ The  Portuguese  nation,  Catholic 
in  faith  and  true  worship,  which  it  ren- 
ders to  God,  displayed  the  Divine  ban- 
ner of  Christ  (concerning  which  the 
church  sings  VexiUa  Rcyit  prodeunt') 
not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Moors 
of  Africa,  Persia,  and  India,  but  even 
before  all  the  Paganism  of  these  parts, 
where  it  had  never  been  seen  before,  and 
this  by  sailing  somanythousand  leagues, 
that  they  arrived  at  the  antipodes  of 
their  own  country,  so  marvellous  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people  and  even  of 
the  learned,  that  many  grave  men  in 
their  books  doubt  if  there  be  any  such 
thing.  In  these  parts  they  gained  vic- 
tories over  all  these  nations,  contending 
with  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  finally  with  the 
hostility,  treasons,  and  deceits  of  men 
which  is  much  more  hard  to  bear.  But 
so  natural  are  all  such  things  to  the 
Portuguese  nation,  that  they  are,  as  it 
were,  their  food  from  infancy,  that  they 
become  negligent  in  relating  them,  as 
they  are  ardent  and  persevering  in  per- 
forming them.  It  is  a grave  and  piti- 
ful thing,  in  a nation  to  which  God 
has  given  such  a spirit,  that  if  other 
worlds  had  been  created,  there  also 
they  would  have  erected  columns  of 
victory,  that  they  should  be  careless  of 
transmitting  their  deeds  to  posterity, 
as  if  it  was  not  as  great  an  honour  to 
record  by  the  pen  as  to  conquer  by  the 
spear.”* 

Besides  the  wonderful  energy  dis- 
played by  the  Portuguese  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  vast  conse- 
quences to  which  it  led,  rendering 
the  annals  of  a little  kingdom  an  im- 


portant chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, it  has  also  a sort  of  domestic 
interest  to  Englishmen.  Not  only  is 
Portugal  our  oldest  and  most  stead- 
fast ally,  but  from  the  foundation  of 
her  monarchy,  friendly  relations  have 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries. 
During  the  middle  ages,  the  Cru- 
saders of  the  Low  Countries  and  Eng- 
land often  assisted  the  Portuguese  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Moors,  and 
it  was  with  such  aid  that  Lisbon  was 
reconquered  from  the  Saracen  chiefs. 
The  first  bishop  of  Lisbon  was  an 
Englishman,  and  some  centuries  later 
the  battle  of  Aljubarotta,  which  es- 
tablished the  independence  of  the 
kingdom,  was  gained  over  the  Spa- 
niards and  French  by  the  allied  forces 
of  England  and  Portugal.  The  mar- 
riage of  John  the  First  of  Portugal, 
with  Philippa,  daughter  of  our  John 
of  Gaunt,  cemented  the  friendship  of 
the  two  countries.  When  after  sixty 
years  of  Spanish  oppression,  Por- 
tugal, in  1040,  recovered  her  inde- 
pendence, her  English  allies  again 
aided  her  in  the  contest,  and  did  good 
service  at  the  battles  of  Ameixial  and 
Montes  Claros.  It  was  from  this 
period  that  the  intimate  alliance  be- 
tween England  and  Portugal  was 
formed.  Charles  the  Second  married 
a Portuguese  princess,  and  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Schomberg  command- 
ed tile  English  .auxiliaries,  to  whose 
efforts  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed.!  Notwith- 
standing the  interest  of  the  history 
of  Portugal,  its  old  relations  with 
England,  the  fact  that  we  are  their 
successors  in  the  empire  of  the  East, 
and  above  all  that  the  field  is  new  and 
unexhausted,  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
has  been  so  completelv  neglected  by 
English  writers.  Witli  the  exception 
of  Southey,  no  one  has  entered  on  the 
field  of  Portuguese  history,  and  Mickle 
and  Adamson  are  the  only  writers  of  any 
note  in  the  yet  almost  unexplored  mine 
of  Portuguese  literature.  In  spite 
of  this  neglect,  there  are  some  fine 
themes  in  reserve  for  the  student 
who  applies  himself  to  the  history 
of  Portugal.  The  history  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Portuguese 
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empire  in  the  East,  cannot  fail  to  inte- 
rest the  English  reader,  and  a life 
of  Dom  llenrique,  the  father  of  mo- 
dern navigation  and  enterprise,  is 
only  second  in  interest  to  that  of  Co- 
lumbus whose  precursor  he  was.  On 
these  interesting  topics,  the  literature 
of  the  Continent  is  less  sterile  than 
ours,  and  several  works  have  ap- 
peared, professing  to  give  a history 
of  Portugal,  or  to  illustrate  its  pre- 
sent condition.  The  history  of  Por- 
tugal, in  German,  by  Schaeffer,  we 
have  not  seen,  but  the  French  works 
by  Balbis  and  Denis,  deserve  a brief 
notice.  The  work  of  M.  Balbis  is 
devoted  to  the  statistics  of  Portugal, 
and  abounds  in  valuable  information 
respecting  the  church,  the  army,  and 
navy,  and  educational  establishments 
of  the  country,  and  is  a work  indis- 
pensable to  every  one  who  wishes  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  previous  to  the  expulsion 
of  Dom  Mignel,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  some  approximation  to  con- 
stitutional freedom. 

The  “ History  of  Portugal"  by  M. 
Denis  forms  one  of  a series  of  histori- 
cal works,  in  a publication  called 
“rUnivers."  The  writer  of  the  History 
of  Portugal  is  obviously  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  country,  and  his  situation,  as  li- 
brarian to  a public  institution  in 
Paris,  has  given  him  the  advantage  of 
consulting  many  rare  works,  and  even 
manuscripts.  M.  Denis,  however,  is 
destitute  of  all  talent  for  history,  and 
the  best  we  can  say  of  his  work  is, 
that  it  is  the  common-place  book  of  a 
student,  containing  much  rare  and  cu- 
rious information.  Perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  very  simplest  elements  of  poli- 
tical economy,  or  the  philosophy  of 
history,  we  find  none  of  those  discus- 
sions, which  the  Portuguese  commerce 
with  Asia,  or  the  colonization  of  Bra- 
zil, afford  in  such  rich  abundance,  to 
any  one  who  has  the  smallest  aptitude 
for  speculative  studies.  If  our  cen- 
sure could  have  stopped  here,  we 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  have 
taken  any  notice  of  the  work,  but  M. 
Denis,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
countrymen,  is  guilty  of  far  graver 
faults — not  intellectual  deficiencies, 
but  moral  delinquencies.  The  anti- 
English  mania  which  possesses  so 
many  Frenchmen,  may,  in  ordinary 
occasions,  be  either  pitied  or  despised  j 


but  when  carried  info  even  the  his- 
tory of  medimval  Europe,  and  facts 
are  disregarded  or  misrepresented,  by 
a writer  fully  aware  of  the  truth,  the 
public  should  be  cautioned  against 
placing  any  faith  in  the  work.  B e- 
fore  giving  any  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  remarks,  there  is  one 
fault  which  M.  Denis  possesses,  in 
common  with  Mr.  Balbis,  to  which 
we  may  briefly  allude — we  mean  the 
servile  spirit  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten ; every  thing  is  coloured,  as  if 
a system  of  optimism  prevailed  in 
Portugal,  and  as  if  there  was  no  me- 
dium between  indiscriminate  praise, 
or  of  sweeping  censures.  If  this  ser- 
vile mode  of  writing  proceeded  from 
softness  and  timidity  of  character,  it 
might  admit  of  excuse;  but,  com- 
bined with  malignant  remarks  and 
false  statements  respecting  England,  it 
only  doubles  our  disgust. 

W e may  now  mention  some  instances 
of  the  mode  in  which  M.  Denis  writes 
history.  In  1 147,  Lisbon  was  recovered 
from  the  Moors  by  the  aid  of  a body  of 
crusaders,  who  had  visited  the  harbours 
of  Portugal  on  their  way  to  Palestine. 
M.  Denis  tells  us  that  some  customs 
which  originated  at  this  epoch  still 
subsist,  attesting  Vinfluence  Prancaise, 
at  this  remote  period.  They  attest 
nothing  of  the  sort,  for  the  army  of 
Cru.saders  came  from  the  north  of 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  England. 
He  s.ays  he  will  record  the  names  of 
the  Portugese  who  distingnished  them- 
selves at  the  siege,  he  omits  the  men 
who  established  Vinfluence  Francaise, 
but  they  arc  still  preserved  in  old 
archives,  and  savour  marvellously  of 
Dutch  and  English.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
royal  family  of  Portugal  became  ex- 
tinct, and  a long  period  of  strife  en- 
sued, similar  to  that  between  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First.  The  Portuguese,  like 
the  Scotch  struggle,  ended  in  a deci- 
sive victory,  and  the  establishment  of 
a new  dynasty.  During  the  war,  the 
Portuguese  were  aided  by  expeditions 
from  England ; one  of  these  is  detailed 
at  full  length,  and  the  cruelties  of 
the  array,  under  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, painted  in  sufficiently  dark 
colours.  A few  years  later,  the  bat- 
tle of  Aljubarotta  was  fought.  The 
Spanish  invaders  were  aided  by  a 
powerful  body  of  French  auxiliaries. 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  a little  army 
of  English  assisted  the  Portuguese. 
During  the  combat,  the  English  de- 
feated the  French,  and  then,  joining 
the  Portuguese,  aided  them  in  vanquish- 
ing the  Spaniards.  Ail  this,  although 
found  in  the  ]>ages  of  Froissart,  is 
omitted  by  our  historian,  whose  read- 
ers will  remain  profoundly  ignorant  of 
this  essential  circumstance  of  the  en- 
gagement. We  might,  if  necessary, 
enlarge  on  this  subject,  which  we 
have  merely  alluded  to,  as  proof  that 
questions,  which  all  reasonable  men  re- 
gard as  mere  historical  curiosities,  may 
be  distorted  by  those  whose  fervid  feel- 
ings carry  the  fanaticism  of  young 
France  back  into  the  records  of  the 
feudal  ages. 

Passing  from  these  topics  to  the 
consideration  of  the  valuable  work  of 
Senhor  Herculano,  we  find  in  his 
pages  profound  learning,  united  to  the 
utmost  candour,  and  a freedom  from 
national  prejudices  which  elevates  him 
to  a place  among  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  historians.  When  we  reflect 
that  it  is  only  for  a very  few  years  that 
anything  like  freedom  of  speech  or 
writing  has  existed  in  Portugal,  the 
appearance  of  such  a work  os  that  of 
Senhor  Herculano  is  a proof  of  the 
aptitude  of  his  countrymen  to  take 
their  share  in  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific progress  of  modern  Europe,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  hitherto  un- 
happy working  of  their  free  insti- 
tutions, sound  judgment,  and  enlight- 
ened opinions  are  making  progress. 
In  the  honest  pages  of  Senhor  Her- 
culano, we  find  no  pandering  to  na- 
tional prejudices,  the  time-honoured 
fables  of  the  Portuguese  annals  are 
exposed  with  unsparing  criticism,  and 
removed  from  the  domain  of  authentic 
history  to  the  epic  of  Camoens,  where 
they  are  appropriate  and  graceful. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tense nationality  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to 
legends  as  absurd  as  these  of  Hector 
Boece  or  GeoflTry  of  Monmouth,  will 
best  appreciate  the  courage  with  which 
the  historian  sweeps  away  the  fairy 
tiilesof  ancient  Lusitania.  Thercis  ano- 
ther and  equally  important  kind  of 
merit  which  belongs  to  Senhor  llercu- 
luno  ; he  has  thoroughly  studied  his 
subject,  and  is  intimately,  we  may  say 
familiarly,  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Portugal  during  the  feudal  period. 


amidst  the  vast  chaos  of  events,  com- 
posed  of  civil  strife  and  conspiracies  ; 
struggles  with  Castile  for  national  ex- 
istence, and  incessant  wars  of  aggres- 
sion against  various  Moorish  dynasties 
and  chieftains  ; the  narrative  is  clear 
and  perspicuous ; we  feel  as  if  the 
author  had  been  contemporary  with 
the  events  which  he  narrates.  The 
praise  due  to  the  historian  does  not 
stop  here  ; he  aims  at  a higher  utility, 
and  the  social  system  of  his  country, 
during  the  middle  ages,  has  occupi^ 
much  of  his  attention  ; he  understands 
the  nature  of  the  municipal  instito^ 
tions,  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  relation  in  which  the  aristocracy 
stood  to  kings  and  people ; in  short, 
he  does  not  write  a history  of  the 
Portuguese  kings,  but  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Portuguese  nation.  Per- 
haps Tytler's  history  of  Scotland 
is  the  work  to  which  Senhor  Hercu- 
lano's  bears  the  greatest  resemblance, 
both  from  the  extensive  scale  on  which 
it  is  projected,  and  the  number  of  ori- 
ginal inquiries  which  he  has  instituted. 
There  are,  however,  a distinctness  and 
individuality  of  characters  and  tastes 
which  distinguishes  the  two  historians. 
Herculano  is  inferior  to  Tytler  in  de- 
scriptive powers,  and  has  little  taste 
for  the  Froissart  style,  or  detailing 
brilliant  feats  of  arms  ; on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  more  antiquarian  and  poli- 
tical ; the  structure  of  society,  and  the 
remote  c.auses  of  events,  are  subjects 
on  which  he  is  always  at  home.  To 
criticize  the  style  ofa  Portuguese  writer 
is,  perhaps,  on  our  part,  presumptu- 
ous : but  while  simple,  perspicuous,  it 
appears  to  be  at  times  devoid  of  ani- 
mation, from  his  entering  more  into 
detail  than  is  necessary  ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  some  of  the  matter  which 
is  interwoven  into  the  text,  might,  with 
advantage  to  the  narrative,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  notes. 

As  we  esteem  Senhor  Herculano  as 
unquestionably  the  first  of  Portuguese 
historians,  always  remembering  that 
he  is  inferior  to  Barros,  iu  energy  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  is  not  superior 
to  him  in  learning,  we  will  be  very 
brief  in  our  observations  on  the  older 
writers.  During  the  medixval  pe- 
riod, Portug.al  abounded  in  chroniclers 
and  monkish  hagiologists,  who  have 
recorded  many  contemporary  events, 
and  often  left  vivid  pictures  of  indi- 
vidual characters,  or  of  the  social  con- 
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dition  of  the  age.  During  the  short 
priod  when  learning  flourished  in 
Portugal,  more  extended  histories 
were  written,  and  these  may  be  com- 
prehended under  two  classes — those 
constructed  on  the  classical  model,  and 
those  which  were  extensions,  and  too 
often  corrnptlons  of  the  old  chronicles. 
Of  the  latter  sort  of  compilers,  who 
were  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  Brito  may 
be  mentioned,  although  he  is  hy  no 
means  the  most  respectable,  because 
be  displays,  in  a more  striking  man- 
ner, the  faults  and  absurdities  of  his 
class.  Like  Hector  Boece,  and  our 
own  Geoffrey  Keating,  be  begins 
■ itli  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
fir,t  King  of  Lusitania  was  Tubal, 
grtndson  of  Noah,  who  founded  Setu- 
bal  (St.  Ubesl ; he  was  succeeded  by 
(ucb  kings  as  Tagus,  Betis,  Hesperus, 
and  Lusas.  After  the  Trojan  war, 
U I vases  arrived,  and  founded  Lisbon, 
called  in  Latin,  Olysippium.  Even 
when  be  descends  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tory  of  our  era,  we  find  authentic  his- 
tory mixed  with  similar  fables.  The 
hi^tory  of  the  first  king  of  Portugal, 
Alfonso  Henriques,  abounds  in  prodi- 
gies ; at  the  battle  of  Ourique,  a mira- 
culous vision,  obviously  a repetition  of 
that  of  Constantine,  assured  him  of 
victory,  and  a kingdom.  Such  are 
tlie  fables  of  Brito,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  his  reputation  if  he  bad 
only  retailed  the  inventions  of  others, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  too  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  invented  se- 
veral of  his  own.  The  annals  of  the 
country  have,  however,  been  written  by 
Faria,  Sousa,  and  Brandio,  men  who, 
although  sufficiently  credulous,  were 
far  superior  to  Fray  Brito. 

About  the  time  when  these  au- 
thors wrote,  there  arose  another  class 
of  historians  ; men  of  energetic  cha- 
racter, who,  after  receiving  a classical 
education  at  Coimbra,  entered  upon 
public  Ufe,cither  as  soldiers  or  civilians. 
These  writers,  practical  men,  and  pos- 
sessed of  solid  judgment,  often  served 
in  the  Portuguese  armies  in  India  and 
Africa,  so  that,  in  addition  to  learning 
and  study,  they  bad  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  localities  and  events. 
Among  such  authors  wo  may  include 
Berros,  the  most  eloquent  of  Portu- 
guese historians,  and  who  served  in 
Africa;  Castanheda,  who  visited  India, 
to  fit  himself  for  his  task  as  historian  ; 
andtbegreat  Albuquerque,  whose  com- 


mentary  throws  so  much  light  on  the 
affairs  of  Portuguese  India.  We  can- 
not but  quote  the  observations  of  Sen- 
hor  Herculano,  on  the  classic  writ- 
ers : — 

“ History  became  grave  and  majestic, 
but  rigid  in  imitation  of  the  only  re- 
ceived models  ; it  became  tame  in  the 
midst  of  its  pomp,  and  ceased  to  be  po- 
pular ; for  it  did  not  speak  as  the  peo- 
ple spoke,  nor  did  it  describe  society  as 
they  understood  it.  From  hence  it  was 
but  a step  to  lose  their  nationality,  and 
they  lost  it.  Universities  and  schools 
became  ashamed  of  their  native  tongue ; 
they  studied  with  perseverance  every- 
thing relating  to  the  social  life  of  the  an- 
cients, and  their  learning  so  immersed 
them  in  this  conventional  life,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a sentence  in  their  works  which 
does  not  contain  some  allusion  to  the  wri- 
tings of  the  ancients.  The  glorious  ex- 
ploits of  the  illustrious  men  of  their  na- 
tion, were  less  known  than  those  of  this 
fantastic  country,  they  had  adopted. 
They  turned  their  eyes  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  middle  ages,  where  rude 
energy  contrasted  with  the  polished  ci- 
vilization of  the  past.  If  an  erudite,  of 
the  reign  of  King  Manuel,  John  the  3rd, 
or  D.  Sebastian,  had  been  asked  the 
difference  between  a consul  and  a pretor, 
he  would  have  told  it  in  a moment ; if 
wo  speak  to  them  of  a rico-homen,  or 
an  infancat,  they  scarcely  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  A republic  ex- 
piring at  the  feet  of  the  Crnsars  might, 
perchance,  grieve  them ; absolutism, 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  modern  freedom, 
gave  them  little  concern.  The  present 
was  to  them  a tradition,  and  the  past  a 
real  existence.” 

The  decay  of  Portugal  was  far  more 
rapid  than  that  of  Spain.  In  the  year 
1 580,  her  royal  dynasty  became  extinct, 
and  she  languished  for  sixty  years  under 
Spanish  misgovernment.  Literature 
was  also  crushed,  and  all  the  educational 
institutions  in  the  kingdom  were  pros- 
trated under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  condition  of  the  university  of 
Coimbra  was  the  most  degraded  ima- 
ginable, and  one  of  the  best  and  most 
praiseworthy  actions  of  Pombal  was 
the  reformation  be  introduced,  and  the 
transference  of  the  care  of  education 
to  worthier  hands.  What  intellectual 
independence  may  have  esesmed  the 
Jesuits  of  Coimbra  was  effectually 
silenced  by  the  luquistion ; so  that  down 
to  our  own  days  there  was  scarcely  a 
man  of  letters  who  did  not  suffer  more 
or  less  from  this  detestable  institution 
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Under  euch  circumstance*,  the  study 
of  history  could  not  flourish  ; and  al- 
though Portugal  regained  political  in- 
dependence, under  the  dynasty  of  Bra- 
ganza,  she  sunk  in  intellectual  charac- 
ter ; it  is  only  since  the  expulsion  of 
Dom  Miguel — that  is  during  the  last 
twelve  years — that  anything  like  free 
intellectual  exertion  has  revived  in 
Portugal.  It  is  pleasing  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  since  the  period  indicated, 
historical  pursuits  have  excited  increas- 
ing attention,  and  many  most  valuable 
contributions  have  been  made,  both  by 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  by  the 
patronage  of  the  government.  The 
Viscount  of  Santarem,  with  the  aid  of 
the  government,  has  supplied  us  with 
many  valuable  publications.  He  has 
published  the  “ Chronicle  of  Azuvara,” 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic  account 
of  the  maritime  expeditions  which  Dom 
Henrimie  despatched  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  Viscount  has  also 
published  a splendid  and  invaluable  ori- 
ginal work  on  the  Portuguese  discove- 
ries in  Africa,  which  both  vindicates  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  country,  and 
proves  that  at  present  she  has  talents  ca- 
pable of  defending  them.  This  inde- 
fatigable nobleman  has  of  late  been 
engaged,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government,  in  publishing  a volumi- 
nous and  invaluable  compilation,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Quadro  Elcmentar 
das  Relacoes  de  Portugal,  com  as 
outras  Potencias,"  or  a collection  of 
the  various  treaties  between  Portu- 
gal and  other  nations.  The  value  of 
such  a collection  is  apparent,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  is  published  is  also 
deserving  of  great  praise.  The  Eng- 
lish government  would  publish  a work 
of  this  kind  in  the  form  of  splendid  and 
costly  folios,  only  tit  for  public  libra- 
ries, and  the  private  collections  of 
those  who  would  seldom  consult  them  ; 
the  Portuguese  collections  are  de- 
posited in  modest  octavos,  and  from 
their  cheapness  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  student.  In  the  same  liberal 
and  judicious  spirit,  the  government 
has  aided  the  publication  of  a series 
of  works  entitled  **  Ensaios  sobre 
a Statistica  das  possessoes  Porlu- 
gesas  no  Ultromar,"  giving  valuable 
information  on  the  statistics,  capabili- 
ties, and  history  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies.  Two  volumes  of  this  work 
have  appeared,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  typography  and  maps,  and  the  ex- 
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tremely  moderate  price,  render  them 
really  useful.  It  is  pleasant  to  point 
out  such  enterprise,  so  creditable  to 
a country  which  it  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  to  despise,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  its  faults  and  misfortunes, 
is,  we  believe,  certainly  making  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction,  and  we 
dare  venture  to  hope,  may  yet  attain 
to  some  degree  of  constitutional  and 
sober  freedom.  Resides  these  publi- 
cations sanctioned  by  the  government, 
a good  deal  has  been  accomplished  by 
private  efforts;  many  works,  whose 
rarity  rendered  them  inaccessible,  have 
been  republished,  and  many  of  the  old 
chronicles  have  been  published  for  the 
first  time.  Several  periodical  publica- 
tions contain  much  curious  information 
on  the  antiquities  and  history  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  “Revista  Litteraria” 
and  the  “ Panorama.”  The  latter  publi- 
cation, indeed,  is  merely  a penny  maga- 
zine ; and  many  of  the  woodcuts  are 
copied  from  the  London  journal  of 
that  name ; but  the  various  papers  by 
Senhor  Hcrculano  render  it  an  inva- 
luable depository  of  antiquarian  lore. 

After  this  somewhat  desultory  in- 
troduction, it  is  time  that  we  should 
enter  into  a more  minute  analysis  of 
Senhor  Herculano’s  history.  Notwith- 
standing the  national  fables  of  the  old 
Portuguese  chroniclers,  who  see  in 
their  countrymen  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Lusitanians,  and  trace  their 
annals  from  the  grandson  of  Noah. 
Portugal  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
European  monarchies;  and  previous  to 
the  year  1097  it  had  no  political  or 
national  existence.  It  is  needless, 
therefore,  to  ascend  to  a higher  anti- 
quity, and  it  is  therefore  from  this 
epoch  that  the  history  of  Portugal  be- 
gins. One  source  of  the  claims  to  a 
higher  antiquity  has  been  the  identifi- 
cation of  ancient  Lusitania  with  modern 
Portugal,  although  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  provinces  of  Lusitania 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
modern  kingdom.  The  application 
of  the  name  of  Lusitania  to  the  Por- 
tuguese monarchy,  according  to  Senhor 
Herculano,  is  of  comparatively  modern 
origin,  and  the  first  example  of  this 
abuse  of  the  terra  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Garcia  de  Menezes,  bishop  of 
Evora,  about  the  year  1461,  during  a 
period  when  classic  elegance  was  es- 
teemed of  more  importance  than  his- 
torical accuracy.  It  is  clear  that  Por. 
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tugal  has  no  claim  to  the  appellation 
any  more  th.an  to  the  glories  of  the 
ancient  Lusitanians,  and  that  Sertu- 
riilcs  and  Viriatus  led  Spaniards,  not 
Portuguese,  to  combat  with  the  legions 
of  Rome.  If  the  Portuguese  have  no 
claim  to  a Lusitanian  descent,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
their  modern  and  legitimate  appella- 
tion. Every  one  is  aware  that  the 
city  of  Oporto  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Douro,  but  at  a remote 
period  there  was  a city  and  fort  on  the 
south  side — probably  on  the  hill  at 
present  called  Gaya,  a little  below  the 
town  of  Villa  Nova.  The  town  on 
the  hill  of  G.aya  or  Gale,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Douro,  was  culled  Porlus 
Cale  ; another  city  gradually  arose  on 
the  north  bank,  the  present  Oporto.  The 
name  of  Portus  Cale  was  transferred  to 
the  new  town,  which  became  the  sent 
of  a bishop,  whose  title,  E|iiscopus 
Portuciilensis,  subsequently  the  sur- 
rounding district,  became  the  county 
of  Portugal,  and  the  name  extended 
by  successive  conquests  until  it  in- 
cluded the  present  kingdom. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  had 
no  existence,  until  after  the  year  1097, 
the  previous  history  of  its  territory 
and  inhabitants  can  only  be  considered 
as  a portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  under  its  various 
phases  of  Roman,  Gothic,  or  Moorish 
supremacy.  With  these  early  events, 
the  Portuguese  historian  has  but  lit. 
tie  concern,  and  accordingly,  Senhor 
Herculano  has  compressed  his  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  history  of  Por- 
tugal into  three  introductory  chapters, 
in  which  he  has  given  a rapid  but 
perspicuous  view  of  the  successive 
States  of  Spain  under  the  Romans, 
the  Moors,  and  the  renovated 
Christian  monarchy  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  These  introductory  chapters 
are  useful,  ns  proving  how  feeble  the 
claims,  either  of  .Spain  or  Portu'->al,  are 
to  anything  like  an  ancient  and  conti- 
nuous nationality  and  political  exi.s- 
lence.  Notwithstanding  the  Spanish 
pride  of  pure  descent  and  uncontami- 
nated blood,  there  is  no  nation  in 
Europe,  in  which  various  races  of 
men  are  so  completely  blended.  The 
modern  population  of  the  Spanisli  is 
of  a most  complicated  character,  and 
derived  from  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements.  The  blood  of  the  Has(iuo 
and  the  Celt,  the  Roman  and  Phomi- 


cian,  the  Goth,  the  Arab,  and  the  .lew, 
are  all  mingled  in  inextricable  confu- 
sion.  Nor  is  this  mixture  confined  to  the 
niassof  the  people,  tothepe.as.anland  the 
citizen,  nor  even  to  the  proud  I'idalgo  ; 
and  the  stain  is  to  he  found  even  in 
the  royal  line.  Kings  of  Spain  h.avc 
in.'irried  the  daughters  of  Moorish 
emirs;  and  Dom  Antonia,  who  claimed 
the  throne  of  Portug.al,  after  the  death 
of  Dom  Seb.astiuno,  was  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  mother.  A brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  Peninsula  will  shew  what 
a chaos  of  races  have  contended  for 
dominion,  and  ultimately  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  general  mass  of  its  po- 
pulation. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  most  ancient 
periods  of  which  we  have  any  definite 
information,  we  find  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  was  divided  between  the 
Iberians  and  Celts,  two  races  as  dis- 
tinct in  langu.age  and  customs,  as  the 
Swedes  and  Hungarians,  and  speak- 
ing tongues  .so  distinct  us  to  their 
words  and  grammatical  structure,  as 
to  render  their  fusion  extremely  dif- 
ficult. These  two  most  distinct  na- 
tions, which  divided  the  territories  of 
the  Peninsula,  may  be  consiilered  as 
types  of  the  subsequent  division  of  the 
same  country  into  .Mussulmans, speak- 
ing .Arabic,  and  Christi.ans,  -speaking  a 
corrupt  L.atin.  Rut  the  two  races  of 
the  I’eninsulaweredestined  tolosetheir 
national  characters ; and  the  Moor- 
ish conquest  of  Sp.ain  was  not  the  first, 
but  the  second,  in  which  she  h.ad  been 
conquered  by  the  people  of  the  North 
of  Africa.  The  Phamicians.and  Greeks 
had  formed  settlements  in  Spain  at  an 
early  period  ; hut  the.se,  as  well  as  a 
great  partoftheinteriorofthe  country, 
were  afterwards  reiluced  under  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage.  The  Carthagi- 
nian suprcm.acy  was  the  first  effectual 
means  of  breaking  up  the  peculiar 
ch.aractcrs  of  the  Celtic  and  Iberian 
races ; the  Spanianls  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  great  commercial  repub- 
lic, and  the  (’urthnginian  settlors,  inter- 
m.arrying  with  the  natives,  gave  rise  to 
the  Libypheniees,  a race  of  half  Celts, 
who  strengthened  the  influence  of  the 
coiKjuerors,  and  reconciled  the  natives 
to  their  new  masters.  Of  the  policy 
of  the  Carthaginians  In  Spain,  we  know 
hut  little,  and  that,  unforliinalely,  from 
their  Roman  conquerors  ; hut  it  ap- 
pears, on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  moderate,  and  preferable 
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to  tbe  iron  despotism  of  Rome.  As 
Senhor  Herculano  slirewdly  observes, 
since  we  know  that  it  required  two 
centuries  of  exterininatinjj  warfare,  to 
reduce  Spain  to  the  form  of  a Roman 
province,  it  is  probable  that  the  ac- 
cusations against  the  Carthaginians  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  ; it  could  not  well 
exceed  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  generals. 

The  exterminating  wars  and  firm 
policy  of  Rome  at  lost  extinguished 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
all  aboriginal  reminiscences,  and  Spain 
became  as  Romanized  a portion  of  the 
empire  as  Italy  itself.  The  Gothic 
invasion  brought  a northern  race 
into  Spain,  which  had  scarcely  fused 
with  the  general  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, when  a second  African  conquest 
again  prostrated  the  national  institu- 
tions, .and  trampled  on  the  religion  of 
its  people.  It  is  no  part  of  the  history 
of  Portugal,  to  enter  into  any  details 
respecting  the  Moorish  conquest  or  its 
immediate  results,  nor  into  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  new  Christian  monarchy. 
We  will  only  observe,  that  the  Moorish 
kingdom  contained  within  itself  the 
elements  of  decay  and  ruin.  The  con- 
querors, although  united  by  a common 
creed,  were  a heterogeneous  multitude, 
consisting  of  Copts  and  Syrians,  Arabs 
and  Berbers,  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
tbe  distinction  of  Arabs  and  Berbers 
continually  distracted  the  operations 
of  the  Saracens  against  the  Christians. 
As  long  as  the  Mussulmans  remained 
united  under  the  dynasty  of  tbe  Om- 
myades,  the  elements  of  strife  were  held 
in  abeyance,  and  the  Christians  of  Gal- 
licia  and  the  Asturias  had  but  a pre- 
carious existence  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses.  No  sooner  had  the  Saracen 
monarchy  been  dismembered  into  se- 
veral independent  kingdoms,  than  they 
presented  an  easy  prey  to  the  kings  of 
Leon.  Two  circumstances  alone  re- 
tarded the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  for 
two  centuries — the  incessant  civil  wars 
of  the  Christians  among  themselves, 
and  the  continual  reinforcements  which 
the  Spanish  Moors  obtained  from  their 
more  barbarous  and  fanatical  co-re- 
ligionists of  Africa.  It  was  at  this 
period  of  the  struggle,  when  fully  the 
half  of  Spain  had  been  recovered  from 
the  Infidels,  that  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal was  founded,  and  began  to  take 
an  active  share  in  the  strife  which  still 
raged  in  the  Peninsula. 


It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Cas- 
tilian king,  Alfonso  VI.,  the  son  of 
Ferdinand  the  Great,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal  commenced  its  poli- 
tical existence.  That  period  may  be 
considered  as  the  heroic  age  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  when  crowds  of  warlike 
pilgrims  fought  for  the  restoration  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  and  when  Spain 
was  also  a battle-field  for  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Mahomedans.  It  was 
the  epoch  of  the  Cid,  who  was  the 
contemporary,  and  perhaps  often  the 
fellow-soldier  of  Dom  Ilenrique,  the 
first  Count  of  Portugal.  In  those 
days,  to  visit  Spain,  and  combat  with 
tbe  Saracens,  was  an  exploit  only 
inferior  in  merit  to  an  expedition 
to  Palestine;  and  from  time  to  time, 
the  knights  of  France,  England,  and 
Germany  sought  for  honour  and  re- 
nown in  the  fields  of  Castile  and  An- 
dalusia. Among  the  foreign  adven- 
turers who  sought  for  wealth  and  fame 
in  Spain,  were  Raymond  and  Henry, 
two  connts  of  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
and  both  were  eminently  successful. 
The  Castilian  monarch  bestowed  on 
Raymond  the  province  of  Gallicia,  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Donna 
Uracca.  Flenry  obtained  a second 
daughter,  Donna  Theresa,  and  the 
lordship  of  the  extensive  district  be- 
tween the  Minho  and  the  Mondego, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy.  Previous  to  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  the  daughter 
of  Alfonso,  the  territory  included  in 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Portugal  con- 
sisted of  two  portions — the  country  be- 
tween the  Minho  and  Monego  had 
been  recovered  from  the  Moslems,  and 
was  included  in  the  Christian  province 
of  Gallicia.  From  the  ilondego  to 
the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve  was  en- 
tirely Saracen,  and  was  either  under 
independant  Emirs,  or  belonged  to 
the  Beni  Alaftas,who  ruled  in  Badajos. 
The  territories  of  Dom  Henrique, 
which  were  dismembered  from  Gal- 
licia, comprehended  about  a third  of 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  To  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  early  struggles 
of  the  first  Count  of  Portugal,  would 
be  of  little  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  or  to  the  philosophic  student 
of  history.  It  may  suffice  to  mention 
that  tbe  conduct  of  the  two  Burgun- 
dian chiefs,  Raymond  and  Henry,  was 
characterized  by  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude to  their  father-in-law,  the  King 
of  Castile.  They  plotted  to  partition 
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bis  dominions,  and  srliat  ig  still  more 
strange,  they  called  in  a French  Ab- 
bot to  participate  in  tbeir  treasons. 
Hugh,  the  Abbott,  of  Cluni,  encourag- 
ed and  assisted  bis  relatives  and  coun- 
trymen, and  to  the  counsels  of  this 
pernicious  monk  we  may  attribute,  at 
least  in  part,  the  origin  of  a civil  war, 
which  for  many  years  destroyed  the 
mtemal  peace  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  consequence  of  the  machinations 
of  Henry,  Raymond  and  the  Abbot 
Hugh,  every  principle  of  gratitude 
and  natural  affection  was  trampled  on. 
The  Christian  states  of  Castile,  Ar- 
ragon,  and  Portugal,  were  involved 
in  complicated  warfare,  which  soon 
degenerated  into  internal  and  civil 
strife,  while  Gelmircs,  the  Bishop  of 
Compostella,  and  the  Mepbistopheles 
of  Spain,  was  incessantly  eiig.^gcd  in 
breaking  old  and  forming  new  co.'di- 
tions  for  mischief.  The  history  of  this 
turbulent  prelate,  who  spent  a long 
life  in  the  practice  of  every  perfidy, 
and  in  incessant  activity  in  stirring  up 
civil  wars,  brings  to  mind  Bertrand  de 
Borri,  who  fomented  so  much  discord 
between  Henry  the  Second  of  England, 
and  his  sons.  Dante,  had  he  known 
of  Gel  mires,  would,  no  doubt,  have  as- 
signed him  the  same  fate  as  Bertrand 
de  Born,  whose  headless  body  carried 
the  head  in  its  hand. 

**  Bmppl  eh'!  ton  Bcttram  d«t  Boimo,  qaclll 
C'Ue  dicdi  al  Kci  GioT*nn'  i Dm!  t*omforti." 

{Inftrmo,  Cdntu  xxviil.) 

As  if  these  miseries  were  not  sufficient, 
the  inroads  of  the  Saracens  completed 
this  picture  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Duringthis  miserable  period  of  the  birth 
of  Portugal,  to  use  the  expressions  of  an 
old  chronicler,  quoted  by  Senhor  Iler- 
culano,  nobles  and  burgesses  became  the 
victims  of  dissensions  which  themselves 
had  originated  for  selfish  purposes. 
Churches  were  pillaged.  Many  emi- 
nent persons,  both  clergy  and  gentry, 
were  murdered,  captured,  or  exiled  ; 
the  commons  perished  from  hunger, 
nakedness,  and  the  sword.  On  this 
miserable  state  of  affairs,  the  remarks 
of  Senhor  Hcrculano  arc  both  just  and 
striking.  In  truth,  he  remarks  the 
chief  persons  engaged  in  those  quar- 
rels, whether  princes  or  nobles,  only 
sought  to  profit  by  the  general  misery. 
Treaties  were  as  rapidly  broken  as 
made,  for  there  was  no  security.  The 
persona]  interests  of  prelates  and  no- 


bles modified  political  questions  of 
general  interest.  Anarchy  descended 
from  palaces  to  municipalities,  teach- 
ing them  the  liberty  of  licentiousness  ; 
for,  deprived  of  public  protection,  an  1 
exposed  to  the  vexations  of  a feeble 
nobility,  the  burgesses  were  brought 
to  depend  upon  their  own  strength  in 
resisting  their  oppre.‘-sors.  Good 
comes  out  of  evil ; and  during  no 
period  of  peninsular  history  do 
we  find  greater  evidence  of  muni- 
cipal influence  upon  public  trans- 
actions, so  many  examples  of  re- 
sistance of  towns  against  these  lords, 
or  insurrections  of  districts  against  the 
castles  which  ruled  them.  But  this, 
which  tended  to  ultimate  good,  and  to 
produce  an  element  of  future  order,  by 
establishing  the  rights  of  the  different 
classes,  was,  nevertheless,  an  imme- 
diate cause  of  bloodshed  and  confusion, 
tending  to  occasion  a dismemberment 
of  the  country.  The  death  of  Henry 
brought  no  repose  to  the  country  ; his 
widow,  Theresa,  who  resembled  her 
husband  in  turbulence  and  political 
energy,  performed  her  part  in  the  civil 
strifes  of  the  age,  and  alternately  form- 
ed and  broke  treaties  with  the  king- 
doms of  Castile  and  Arragon ; and 
her  left-handed  alliance  with  Fer- 
nando Peres  renders  her  the  com- 
plete counterpart  of  Christina  of  the 
present  day.  As  her  son  Affonso 
Henriques  became  of  age,  he  conspir- 
ed and  ultimately  deprived  his  mother 
of  all  political  influence,  and  their 
struggle  is  only  of  interest  as  preserv- 
ing the  memory  of  an  act  of  patriotism 
and  devotion  which  is  so  beautifully 
told  by  Camoens,  and  which  fortunate- 
ly has  escaped  unscathed  from  the 
severe  criticism  of  Senhor  Herculano. 
During  the  civil  war  between  the 
oung  Count  Affonso  Henriques  and 
is  mother  Theresa,  the  town  of  Gue- 
maraes,  then  the  capital  of  Portugal, 
declared  for  the  infante.  An  invasion 
by  Affonso  the  Seventh,  King  of  Leon, 
increased  the  troubles  of  the  country. 
The  Leonese  king  was  perfectly  indif- 
ferent whether  the  mother  or  the  son 
governed  Portugal  ; his  object  was  to 
reduce  it  under  his  own  sovereignly. 
After  some  resist.ance,  the  Portuguese 
fidalgos,  besieged  in  Gueinaracs,  were 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  for  themselves 
and  their  young  chief  to  acknowledge 
themselves  vassals  of  the  Crown  of 
Spain.  Egas  Moniz,  a powerful  noble. 
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who  possessed  wide  domains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Uouro,  andamanof 
distinguished  loyalty  and  honour,  pledg- 
ed himself,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  to 
submit  to  the  supremacy  of  Leon.  The 
K i ng  of  Leon  raised  the  siege,  and  when 
the  danger  was  over,  the  Count  of  Por- 
tugal and  his  nobles  soon  forgot  their 
submission.  I'.gas  Moniz  alone  re- 
membered his  oath.  Accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  sons,  ho  proceeded  to  the 
court  of  Leon.  He  appeared  before 
the  monarch  barefooted,  with  a hal- 
ter round  his  neck,  to  redeem,  by  his 
death,  a fidelity  which  had  never  been 
dishonoured.  Fortunately  the  King 
of  Leon  was  equally  generous,  and  he 
set  Egas  Moniz  at  liberty,  ns  being  a 
noble  cavalier,  whose  honour  was 
without  a stain.  There  appears  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  this  beau- 
tiful story ; the  event  occurred  in  the 
twelfth,  and  is  alluded  to  in  chronicles 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  tomb 
of  Egas  Moniz  still  exists,  and  the 
rude  figures  on  the  monument  appear 
to  refer  to  this  event.  The  monument 
belongs  probably  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  represents  an  individual  with 
a halter  round  his  neck.  Senhor  Her- 
ciilano  cautiously  remarks,  that  whe- 
ther this  anecdote  be  true  or  fabulous, 
it  proves  what  high  ideas  of  moral 
greatness  amidst  crimes,  prevailed  in 
the  age  when  it  was  invented  and  be- 
came popular,  and  how  energy  and 
generosity  may  throw  a veil  over  the 
crimes  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cor- 
ruption which  accompanies  a decline 
from  high  culture  never  invents  such 
legends  ; they  arc  proper  to  the  wild 
youth  of  a people. 

The  long  reign  of  Affonso  Henri- 
i|UC8,  from  1128  till  11 83,  was  one 
continued  scries  of  wars  of  aggres- 
sions against  the  Moors,  or  of  quarrels 
with  the  Crown  of  Castile.  But  even 
in  these  rude  Bge.s,  a certain  policy  was 
observed — there  was  the  twofold  duty 
of  gaining  territory  from  the  infidels, 
and  protecting  it  from  Spain.  Hence 
also,  as  Castile  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Christian  monarchies 
of  Spain,  the  obvious  policy  of  the 
Portuguese  was  to  cultivate  the  alli- 
ance of  the  little  kingdoms  of  N.avarre 
and  Arragon.  If  tiie  details  of  these 
combats  and  alliances  arc  often  obscure, 
we  must  remember  that  they  are  sel- 
ibim  of  any  interest,  and  that  when  em- 
bellished by  poetical  colouring,  we  find 


pleasure  in  reading  of  them  in  a ballad, 
when  we  would  find  little  profit  in  por- 
ing over  the  details  of  the  s.amc  event 
in  a chronicle.  The  history  of  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Ourique  is  a palpable 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
The  old  account  is  picturesque,  and 
interwoven  into  the  patriotic  legends 
of  the  country  ; the  authentic  history 
is  very  tame  and  uninteresting.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  fables,  the  victory  of 
Ourique  was  the  corner-stone  of  the 
monarchy,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
moulded  into  a miraculous  narrative. 
The  Count  of  Portugal  commanded 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  while 
the  Moorish  forces  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  Affonso  Henriques  retired  to 
his  tent,  and  opening  his  Bible,  he  read 
the  history  of  Gideon.  On  falling 
asleep,  he  dreamed  that  a venerable 
man  appeared  before  him,  who  encou- 
raged him  on  the  port  of  God,  and 
promised  him  victory.  At  this  very 
moment  he  was  aroused  by  his  cham- 
berlain, who  alone  could  enter  his  tent, 
and  told  him  there  was  an  old  man 
without  who  desired  to  see  him.  Ho 
recognized  him  as  the  same  person 
he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  The  old 
miin  addressed  him  as  follows — “ 1 am 
a sinner,  and  have  done  j)enance  for 
sixty  years  in  this  mountain.  When  I 
sound  my  bell  in  the  oratory,  go  forth 
with  the  favour  of  heaven."  Nor  was 
this  all,  for  in  the  morning  ho  saw  a 
luminous  appe.arance  in  the  sky,  and 
the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  who  promis- 
ed him  victory,  and  that  the  army 
would  salute  him  as  king ; that  his  at- 
tendants would  send  the  Evangelic 
law  to  remote  climates,  and  that  the 
arras  of  Portugal  should  henceforth 
represent  the  five  wounds  of  the  pas- 
sion. The  innumerable  host  of  the 
infidels  was,  of  course,  defeated,  and 
the  army,  flushed  with  victory,  saluted 
the  Count  Affonso  Henriques  as  the 
first  king  of  Portug.iL  The  acclamii- 
tion,  as  the  Portuguese  call  it,  of  Af- 
fonso was,  according  to  the  national 
traditions,  confirmed  by  the  Cortez  of 
Lamego,  who  at  the  same  time  fixed 
the  laws  which  should  in  future  regu- 
late the  succession  of  the  crown.  Tliis 
battle  of  Ourique,  the  theme  of  so 
much  poetry,  and  the  subject  of  so 
many  proud  patriotic  recollections,  w.-is 
in  .severe  historic  truth  but  a small, 
unimportant  event.  Authentic  records 
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respecting  it  are  very  scanty.  The  con- 
temporary Chri.stian  chronicles  are  ex- 
tremely meagre  on  the  subject,  and  it  i.s 
not  mentioned  at  all  by  the  Arabian 
vriters,  although,  during  a period 
when  the  Saracen  power  was  so  much 
on  the  decline,  the  consequences  of 
a total  overthrow  could  scarcely 
fail  to  bo  recorded  and  lamented. 
All  that  we  know  with  certainty, 
b,  that  the  Saracen  chief  Omar  was 
completely*  defeated,  and  the  battle- 
field crowded  with  slain,  and  among 
them  were  many  women,  who  died 
fighting,  like  the  Amazons  of  Greek 
traditions.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
the  25th  July,  1 139.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  followed  by  any  political 
consequences.  It  was  merely  a bold  and 
successful  razzia  into  the  Moorish  ter- 
ritory, 'and  more  bold  than  prudent, 
as  the  Count  of  Portugal  advanced 
from  his  frontiers  on  the  Mondego, 
crossed  the  Tagus,  and  advanced  to 
Algarve,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  his  resources.  The  other  fables 
engrafted  on  the  traditions  of  this  fa- 
mous battle  were  completely  unfound- 
ed. The  Count  of  Portugal  did  not 
take  the  title  of  king  until  a later 
period,  as  we  shall  presently  mention. 
According  fto  the  old  traditions,  Por- 
tugal obtained  not  only  a king  but  the 
arms  of  the  kingdom,  os  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Ourique.  In  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  rest  of  these  marvels, 
modern  investigations  have  cast  suspi- 
cions on  the  old  and  established  belief. 
The  arms  of  Portugal,  as  any  one  who 
has  seen  a Portuguese  coin  must  know, 
consists  of  five  shields,  each  containing 
five  points,  which  represent  Portugal, 
and  surrounded  by  towers,  to  indicate 
the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve.  The 
common  belief  is,  that  the  five  shields, 
each  with  five  points,  represent  five 
Jloorish  kings  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
Ourique  ; they  also  represent  the  five 
wounds  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  five 
shields,  with  twenty-five  points,  in- 
dicate the  thirty  pieces  of  money 
which  Judas  received.  This  event  has 
been  recorded  by  Camons  in  suffici- 
ently prosaic  verse: — 

**  Erichtei  cinco  etcutlo*  piuU  <m  Uinta 
l>lDh«inn,  porque  Dc«s  fora  rtndido  i 

**  Cm  cada  um  do*  dneo,  doeo  p!ntA« 

Porqnc  a*ii  flea  o suxn«ro  coropritlo  $ 

Cootamlo  duaa  vezea  o do  ineio, 

Do*  cIdco  azuei,  quo  cm  crui  yentando  veyo.'* 


pauchaw  translated  this  quaint  de- 
scription into  no  less  notable  English— 

In  6vc  vhh'Mii  Itc  pnint*  th«  rc«'omponi« 

Kur  whi^b  the  Dird  was  sold,  in  viirinua  ink 
Wrilitikf  )iU  hiatorf,  wito  did  di!4|>inbe 
Such  favor  to  UiiDi  more  than  heart  could  think. 

“ In  every  of  the  five  he  writta  five  pence 
To  »umi  tiio  thirty  hy  a ciixiuc  fnlil  cinque, 
AriHtuntiug  that  wliivh  is  the  centre,  twice. 

Of  tlic  live  cinquef,  wbkh  hu  doth  ploce  croM^wUe.” 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  cheques  of  Portu- 
gal, we  m.ay  doubt  whether  they  took 
their  origin  from  the  events  of  Ouri- 
que. In  the  most  ancient  of  Portu- 
guese coins  which  have  been  preserved, 
we  do  not  find  that  they  .are  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  country — a cir- 
cumstance which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
immediate  successors  of  Affonso  were 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  arms  of 
tlicir  country,  or  that  they  were  then 
unknown. 

The  first  chief  of  Portugal,  Dom 
Ilenrique,  had  no  other  title  than 
Count,  and  for  several  years  his  son 
Affonso  was  only  known  by  the  same 
appellation.  According  to  the  current 
belief,  Affonso  was  acclaimed  king  by 
his  soldiers  on  the  field  of  Ourique, 
.and  this  military  election  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  Cortes  of  La- 
mego,  so  famous  in  Portuguese  his- 
tory. The  laws  of  Lamego  have  often 
been  referred  to  as  if  they  were  of  un- 
questioned authenticity,  and  have  been 
appealed  to  in  the  present  day  as  of 
undoubted  authority.  During  the 
contest  between  Dom  Miguel  ami  the 
absolutists  on  the  one  hand,  and  Donna 
Maria  and  the  liberals  on  the  other, 
the  Cortez  of  Lamego  were  frequently 
appealed  to  as  decisive  of  the  cl.aims  of 
the  respective  candidates,  .and  also  as 
aftbr<iing  the  model  of  the  Portuguese 
constitution.  Even  Dora  Miguel  offered 
to  govern  by  Cortes  simil.arly  consti- 
tuted to  those  of  Lamego.  Recent  re- 
searches, however,  h.ave  c.alled  in  doubt 
the  very  existence  of  tliis  famous  as- 
sembly, which  appears  to  be  a mere 
imagination.  Certainly  Affonso  Hen- 
riques  derived  his  title  from  a very 
different  source.  He  took  the  title  of 
king  about  the  year  1 145,  and  not 
from  a national  but  from  a foreign 
.authority.  The  little  kingdom  did  not 
then  extend  far  beyond  the  Mondego, 
and  both  from  its  weakness  .and  other 
causes,  was  in  some  degree  under  the 
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Spnnish  crown,  although  practically  it 
had  followed  its  own  independent 
course  of  action.  The  Church  of 
Rome  was  then  an  important  political 
]>ower,  and  with  its  usual  policy  ever 
Iriendly  to  w hoever  appealed  to  its  au- 
thority. Affonso  applied  to  the  Pope 
for  a confirmation  of  his  title ; he 
offered  his  kingdom  as  a feudatory  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  promised  to 
jiay  an  annual  tribute  of  four  ounces 
of  gold,  and  acknowledging  himself 
and  his  descendants  vassals  of  St.  Peter ; 
in  return  for  this  the  Pope,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  pro- 
mised to  the  king  and  his  successors  apos- 
tolic benedictions,  and  physical  and 
moral  aid,  both  against  visible  and  invi- 
sible enemies,  and  at  death  the  re- 
compense of  eternal  life.  The  Cas- 
tilian monarch  naturally  demurred  at 
such  proceedings,  but  his  diplomacy 
w as  unable  to  cope  with  that  of  Rome. 

The  remainder  of  the  long  reign  of 
Affonso  was  an  incessant  series  of  in- 
roads against  the  Moors,  and  attended 
with  sueh  continued  success  that  the 
kingdom  attained  very  nearly  to  its 
present  limits.  The  wars,  as  Senhor 
Hereulano  observes,  were  of  a very 
different  nature  from  that  which  was 
then  carried  on  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
Elsewhere  they  were  territorial  con- 
tests, struggles  between  rival  dynasties 
for  a throne,  or  incessant  quarrels  of 
feudal  chiefs ; in  addition  to  all  this 
there  was  in  Spain  a strife  between 
men  differing  in  race,  language,  and 
religion,  and  the  smallest  loss  of  terri- 
tory involved  the  irretrievable  ruin  of 
the  vanquished.  Hence,  the  military 
system  had  a peculiar  aspect.  The 
war  was  local  and  continued,  and  ge- 
neral engagements  unfrequent.  The 
defence  and  assault  of  castles  was  a daily 
occupation ; on  each  mountain  and  al- 
most on  every  hill  there  was  a fortress ; 
sometimes  it  was  only  a small  tower, 
which  commanded  the  neighbouring 
district.  Hence  the  art  of  war  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  assaulting  and  defend- 
ing strong  places.  In  these  contests, 
which  lasted  for  weeks  and  months, 
there  was  displayed  not  only  energy 
and  boldness  in  the  field,  but  much 
patient  endurance  of  fatigue  and  pri- 
vation. We  shall  select  the  surprise 
of  Santarem  and  the  siege  of  Lisbon 
as  examples,  sufficiently  important 
and  illustrative,  although  unfortunate- 
ly varied  narrative  is  not  the  strong 
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point  in  Senhor  Herculano’s  historical 
accomplishments.  The  town  of  Santa- 
rem is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation ; placed  on  a hill,  it  commands 
a splendid  view  of  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  its  old  Moor- 
ish Castle,  which  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation, must  have  been  impregnable 
to  the  rude  warriors  of  those  days. 
The  upper  town  was  defended  by  the 
Castle,  and  there  was  another  town  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  river.  The  Portugnese  king 
resolved  to  surprize  this  strong  town, 
and  left  Coimbra  with  a small  but 
chosen  body  of  warriors,  but  so  well 
was  the  secret  kept  that  only  two  in- 
dividuals were  aware  of  the  real  object 
of  the  expedition.  The  place  was  to 
be  surprized  by  a nocturnal  attack,  to 
distract  and  stupify  the  Moors.  The 
directions  were  truly  horrible ; the 
soldiers  who  entered  first  were  to 
spare  neither  age  nor  sex  ; so  that  in 
the  confusion  the  Castle  might  the 
more  easily  be  mastered. 

The  surprise  of  Santarem  exhibits 
both  the  vices  and  the  energy  of  the 
age.  The  object  of  the  enterprise 
was  concealed  from  the  troops,  and 
the  only  persons  admitted  to  the 
secret  were  Ramires  and  Saint 
Theotonio.  The  Moors  of  Santa- 
rem were  warned  that  the  truce,  which 
had  existed  for  some  time,  would  ex- 
pire in  three  days,  that  is,  on  Satur- 
day evening;  in  the  mean  time,  the  ex- 
pedition marched  almost  at  the  same 
time  that  the  messenger  set  out,  so 
that  it  arrived  at  the  town,  to 
take  the  advanbage  of  the  chance  of 
finding  the  walls  unguarded.  What 
shall  we  say  to  the  heroes  of  such 
an  age,  especially  when  Saint  Theo- 
toneo  must  have  been  consulted  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  scheme  ? 
This  dishonest  proceeding,  however, 
was  not  completely  successful,  and 
two  sentinels  were  observed  on  a 
place  not  usually  guarded.  The 
little  army,  with  the  king  in  the 
rear,  remiuned  in  a corn  field,  wait- 
ing in  expectation  that  the  guards 
should  go  to  sleep  at  midnight.  At 
last  the  sentinels  fell  asleep,  and  then 
Ramires  fixed  his  ladder  ; but  it  fell, 
making  a great  noise.  He  did  not 
hesitate  an  instant,  and  mounting  on 
the  shoulders  of  a soldier,  who  steadied 
his  hands  by  the  grass  on  the  wall, 
and  then  leaping  up,  he  again  fixed  the 
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Indder.  In  a moment  the  standard- 
bearer  mounted  and  displaced  the  roy- 
al banner;  at  the  same  time,  Mem 
Ramires  was  beside  it.  Alt  this  was 
done  in  an  instant  ; but  the  noise  had 
awoke  the  seutineb.  They  beheld 
the  terrible  standard  of  the  cursed 
Nazarene,  Ibn-Erick  (as  the  Moors 
named  Dom  Alfonso)  like  a 6gure  of 
death  before  them.  Although  sur- 
prised they  both  called  out,  “ who  are 
you?”  for  they  could  not  be  deceived; 
three  times  they  shouted,  in  a confused 
manner  . “ the  Nazarenes."  Then 
Ramires  replied  with  the  war-cry, 
“ Santiago  e ret  Affonso.”  At  the 
command  of  the  king,  the  troops  with- 
out responded  to  the  cry  of  those  on 
the  walls.  They  called  on  Santiago 
and  the  Virgin;  at  the  same  time, 
those  on  the  walls  cried,  “ Here  I am, 
here  1 am — put  them  to  the  sword — 
let  none  escape  the  steel.”  Mean- 
while, another  ladder  had  been  fixed, 
and  twenty-fire  men-at-arms  ascended ; 
the  clamour  within  and  without  the 
castle  was  confused  and  frightful. 
Affonso  divided  his  little  army  into 
two  dirbions,  one  of  which  attempted 
to  scale  the  walls,  and  the  other  at- 
tacked the  suburb,  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  so  that  the  dis- 
tracted Saracens  did  not  know  to  what 
point  to  direct  their  efforts.  At  the 
same  time,  the  twenty-five  men  at- 
tempted to  force  open  the  gates,  by 
brewing  them  with  stones,  but  in 
tain,  until  those  on  the  outside  threw 
them  up  an  iron  mallet,  by  means  of 
which  they  broke  the  bars.  The 
torrent  then  rushed  into  the  castle. 
Affonso,  in  a moment  of  religious  en- 
tfansiasm,  kneeled  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gate,  which  be  little  expected 
would  have  been  so  easily  opened  to 
admit  him  as  a conqueror.  A useless 
resistance  and  great  slaughter  ensued. 
The  morning  sun,  which  now  shone 
on  the  rocky  castle,  no  longer  beheld 
the  standard  of  Islam;  trampled  on  that 
night,  and  destined  never  more  to 
float  on  the  walb  of  the  wealthy  town 
of  Santarem. 

The  capture  of  Santarem  was  the 
prelude  to  the  more  difficult  under- 
taking of  the  conquest  of  Lisbon.  On 


this,  as  on  several  other  occasions,  the 
Portuguese  availed  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  the  Crusaders,  many  of  whose 
expeditions  to  Palestine  sought  for  re- 
freshment in  the  ports  of  the  Penin- 
sula. On  this  occasion  a motley  band 
of  pilgrims  from  the  north  of  Europe 
arrived  in  Portugal.  A body  of  Ger- 
mans assembled  at  Cologne,  and  from 
thence  passed  to  Dartmouth,  where 
they  found  a fleet  of  two  hundred  sail, 
destined  to  transport  the  Crusaders 
collected  from  the  various  maritime 
regions  of  Flanders,  Lorraine,  and 
England,  and  even  of  France.* 
Count  Arnulf,  of  Areschot,  was  the 
commander  of  the  expedition.  On 
their  arrival  at  Oporto,  Dom  Affonso 
persuaded  them  to  assist  him  in  the 
attack  upon  Lisbon.  The  Crusaders 
proceeded  to  the  Tag;us,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Portuguese,  who  en- 
camped on  the  north,  while  the  Flem- 
ings and  Germans  occupied  the  eastern 
suburbs,  and  the  English  and  French 
the  west.  The  city  was  thus  blockaded 
by  land,  while  the  fleet  interrupted  all 
communication  by  sea.  The  month  of 
July  was  employed  in  constructing  ma- 
chines, and  m unimportant  skirmishes. 
The  Franks  and  English  constructed 
two  towers,  one  on  the  east,  and 
the  other  on  the  West,  where  the  for- 
tifications could  be  more  easilyossailed. 
An  attack  was  also  to  be  made  upon 
the]  city  from  the  ships.  The  sea 
attack  proved  unsuccessful ; and  the 
Franks,  approaching  the  east  side  of 
the  town  with  a machine  for  beating 
down  the  wall,  were  met  by  a shower 
of  combustible  matter  which  destroyed 
it ; at  the  same  time  the  wooden  tower 
constructed  by  the  Englbb  was  also 
set  on  fire,  as  they  bad  neglected  to 
protect  it  during  the  heat  of  the  attack. 
The  mangonels  and  arrows  of  the 
Moslems  caused  great  loss  to  the 
Christians,  who  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire, although  they  inflicted  consider- 
able loss  on  the  enemy.  The  machine 
of  the  Franks  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  the  engineer  crushed  under  the 
stones  thrown  from  the  walb ; the 
English  tower  hud  .shared  the  same 
fate,  and  many  of  the  bravest  of  the 
assailants  were  killed  or  wounded,  so 


' M.  Denis  will  have  it,  that  these  Crusaders  estublishc  1 I’iujluence  Franrnise  in 
Portugal ; the  old  chronicle  says  Pars  coruni  maxima  vencrat  ex  Anglia  ; but  the 
matter  b of  no  moment  to  any  reasonable  man. 
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that  the  Crusaders  be^an  to  lose  heart. 
They,  however,  resolved  to  construct 
new  machinery,  while,  at  the  saiun 
time,  they  were  engaged  in  incessant 
skirmishes.  The  northern  warriors 
distinguished  themselves  in  these  con- 
tests. Of  gigantic  stature,  and  en- 
dowed with  great  strength,  they  ad- 
vanced with  alacrity  to  the  tight,  and 
approached  the  walls  with  the  utmost 
temerity  j as  if  death  was  a game,  they 
struggled  to  the  last  breath,  for  when 
mortally  wounded,  they  did  not  cease 
to  give  terrible  blows. 

Famine  now  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
city.  There  was  sufficient  provision 
for  the  soldiers,  but  the  severity  was 
felt  by  the  poor,  whose  number  must 
have  been  great,  os  the  rural  popula- 
tion had  fled  from  their  humble  cot- 
tages, and  sought  refuge  in  the  city 
from  the  power  of  the  invaders.  The 
evil  w!is  increased  by  the  precautions 
of  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  de- 

ftrived  the  poor  of  their  supplies, 
loarding  them  up  for  future  use. 
Many  died  of  hunger,  and  others  sub- 
sisted on  the  flesh  of  domestic  animals ; 
in  despair,  the  starving  people  quitted 
the  city,  and  surrendered  to  the  Chris- 
tians, denying  their  faith,  and  submit- 
ting to  baptism  to  save  their  lives.  But 
this  extreme  submission  was  of  no 
avail  to  them  ; for  the  fanaticism,  or 
rather  ferocity,  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
the  desire  to  strike  terror  in  the  be- 
sieged, caused  them  to  commit  an  act 
of  the  most  horrid  cruelty  ; they  cut 
off  the  hands  of  these  unhappy  people 
(although  they  had  been  baptised),  and 
drove  them  back  to  the  city.  The 
Saracens  filled  up  the  measure  of 
Christian,  or  rather  crusading  cruelty, 
and  crushed  their  own  countrymen  un- 
der showers  of  stones,  who  held  out  their 
bloody  arms,  imploring  for  mercy. 

In  this  army,  composed  of  so  many 
nations,  there  was  an  able  Italian  en- 
gineer. He  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a tower  of  wood,  to  replace 
the  English  one  which  b.id  been  burned 
during  the  preceding  attack.  This 
machine  was  of  great  height,  and,  con- 
sequently, difficult  to  construct  with 
the  necessary  solidity  and  strength. 
Affonso,  however,  did  not  shrink  from 
this  costly  undertaking.  At  great 
expense,  and  by  the  labour  of  the 
whole  army,  this  wonderful  machine 
was  finished  by  the  middle  of  October. 
At  the  same  'time  another  engineer. 


assisted  by  many  people,  undertook  to 
sap  a large  portion  of  the  walls.  The 
Saracens  saw  their  danger,  and  issued 
boldly  from  the  city,  and  contended 
with  the  Christians  at  the  entrance  of 
the  mine.  The  contest  lasted  a great 
part  of  the  day ; when  the  Moslems 
attempted  to  retire  they  were  cut  up 
by  showers  of  arrows,  from  all  sides  ; 
the  loss  was  immense,  and  few  escaped 
unwounded.  The  mine  was  excavated, 
and  filled  with  wood,  and  the  new 
tower  was  finished.  During  the  night 
the  wood  in  the  vast  mine  was  set  on 
fire,  and  two  hundred  feet  of  the  east- 
ern wall  fell  down.  The  Franks, 
awaked  by  the  noise,  ran  to  arms,  and 
advanced  to  the  walls ; before  them 
was  a mountain  of  ruins,  but  the  ascent 
was  difficult,  for  on  that  side  it  led  to 
the  castle,  and  by  the  lurid  flames  they 
saw  the  Saracen  ships  in  order  of 
battle.  The  strife  was  continued  for 
nine  hours.  The  German  valour  be- 
gan to  give  way  before  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  Moslems,  and  the 
Christians  gave  way,  when  the  wooden 
tower  was  brought  to  the  western  wall. 
The  men  of  Lorraine  fought  in  the 
breach,  and  the  other  Franks  again 
advanced  to  assist  them,  encouraged 
by  the  diversion  made  on  the  western 
side.  This  was  not  decisive ; the  Por- 
tuguese, who  garrisoned  the  tower, 
were  exposed  on  this  unsteady  footing 
to  the  mangonels  of  the  Saracens,  be- 
came dismayed,  and  the  besieged  is- 
sued out  to  burn  the  tower.  A chosen 
body  of  Franks  then  advanced  to  the 
aid  of  the  English  and  Portuguese,  who 
fought  together.  Having  repelled  the 
assault,  me  Flemings  ascended  the 
tower,  and  gave  now  vigour  to  the  at- 
tack ; the  Saracens  then  capitulated. 
The  consciousness  of  the  resistance 
which  the  castle  could  yet  offer,  in- 
duced the  besiegers,  notwithstanding 
their  losses,  to  enter  on  a treaty.  The 
conditions  were  hard  ; all  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants,  not  even  excepting 
their  clothes,  became  the  prize  of  the 
Crusaders,  while  the  King  of  Portugal 
claimed  only  the  lordship  of  the  town, 
and  its  impoverished  inhabitants. 

Of  the  northern  Crusaders  who  as- 
sisted in  the  siege  of  Lisbon,  a part 
proceeded  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  but  many  adopted  a wiser 
course,  and  settled  in  the  country 
whose  independence  their  valour  had 
contributed  to  establish.  Among 
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thesQ  the  ecclesiastics  had  their  full 
share  of  the  emolument  ; and  Gil- 
bert, an  Englishman,  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Lisbon,  and  men  of  French, 
Flemish,  and  German  names,  obtained 
promotion  in  the  Portuguese  Church, 
ftlany  of  the  men-at-arms,  also,  ob- 
tained settlements  at  Atagouia  Villa 
Verde,  and  Lourinbam.  The  Cru- 
saders who  thus  assisted  at  the  siege 
of  Lisbon,  were  by  no  means  the 
best  specimens  of  the  pilgrims  ; the 
most  respectable  had  proceeded  by 
land,  under  Conrad  of  (iermany,  and 
Louis  of  France.  Of  the  barbarism 
of  these  men  of  the  north,  we  may 
form  some  idea,  when  Senhor  Iler- 
culano  informs  us,  that  in  the  char- 
ter (foral)  to  those  who  settled 
at  Lourinham,  we  £nd  a savage 
privilege  which  never  occurs  in  any 
district  purely  Portuguese.  If  any 
murder  was  committed,  and  the  cri- 
minal was  apprehended,  ho  should  be 
buried  alive  in  the  same  grave  with 
the  body  of  the  murdered  person.  In 
the  frequent  aid  derived  from  the 
Crusaders,  and  also  in  the  encourage- 
ment given  them  to  remain  in  Por- 
tugal, we  perceive  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, what  has  been  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  down 
to  the  present  day.  We  find  a little 
country  constantly  attempting,  and 
often  accomplishing  exploits  far  be- 
yond its  population  and  resources,  and 
when  even  yet  the  law  of  Malthus 
has  not  produced  an  excess  of  inha- 
bitants. In  this  respect,  Portuguese 
hbtory  is  deserving  of  more  study 
than  has  been  bestowed  on  it,  for  we 
find  a poor  country  in  which  the  pea- 
sants enjoy  a fair  share  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  suffer  few  of  the 
evils  of  a redundant  population. 

As  the  long  reign  of  Affonso  Hen- 
riqnes,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  wars 
of  aggression  against  the  Moors,  it 
will  be  more  interesting  for  tbe  ge- 
neral reader,  instead  of  entering  upon 
the  details  of  sieges  and  the  surpri.«es 
of  fortified  towns,  to  give  a more  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  incessant  warfare 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  Mos- 
lems and  Christians.  During  this 
period  the  picture  of  Portugal  was 
very  much  that  of  the  entire  penin- 
sula. .Almost  every  year,  the  ter- 
rible Ibn  Erick,  as  the  Moors  deno- 
minated Dom  Affonso,  made  his  ex- 
cursion into  the  Saracen  territories. 
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captured  some  city,  and  expelled  its 
inhabitants.  An  immense  line  of 
frontier  formed  the  battle-ground  of 
the  two  contending  religions,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  for  both  if  the 
strife  had  been  speedily  settled.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  being  the  case  ; 
at  one  time  the  wars  between  the 
Christian  kings  of  Arragon,  Castile, 
and  Portugal,  afforded  a breathing 
time  to  the  Moslems,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vast  armies  of  fanatics 
which  from  time  to  time  arrived  front 
Morocco,  often  drove  back  the  tide 
of  Christian  invasions.  During  the 
great  defeats  which  King  Affonso 
sometimes  experienced,  he  was  un- 
able to  defend  his  frontiers,  and  the 
monarch  and  his  ricos-homens,  while 
employed  in  repairing  their  losses, 
left  the  business  of  carrying  on  raz- 
zias to  the  lawless  borderers.  In  ge- 
neral, these  inroads  wero  not  carried 
on  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  or  by 
paid  soldiers,  nor  even  by  the  barons 
and  their  followers  ; they  were 
chiefly  conducted  by  the  rural  knights 
(cavaleiros  villoes),  that  is,  by  the 
more  wealthy  individuals  of  the  com- 
munity, who  hod  established  them- 
selves in  the  newly-conquered  dis- 
tricts, and  who  resembled  the  fron- 
tier population  of  the  United  States. 
The  heads  of  families  were  divided, 
according  to  their  wealth,  into  ca- 
valry and  infantry  ; the  duty  of  the 
latter  was  rstricted  to  the  defence  of 
the  community  and  the  municipal  ter- 
ritory, and  the  cavalry  served  in  of- 
fensive war  for  a certain  period  each 
year,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
charters  of  privileges.  The  result 
of  this  system  was  a perpetual  ag- 
gression on  the  Moorish  territories, 
even  when  the  royal  forces  were  oc- 
cupied in  other  contests. 

We  may  easily  conceive,  says  Sen- 
hor Herculano,  what  must  have  been 
the  state  of  society  in  the  frontiers, 
which  not  merely  for  years,  but  for 
centuries,  formed  a continual  battle- 
field. Wo  find  men  naturally  fierce 
and  lawless,  to  whom  life  was  a chance, 
and  death  a daily  spectacle,  and  who 
lived  not  by  industry,  but  by  the  plun- 
der of  their  enemies,  and  who  des- 
pised the  impotence  of  laws,  which 
could  neither  protect  nor  control 
them.  To  pillage  fields  and  villages, 
surprise  the  Moors,  and  gain  castles 
for  the  king,  were  the  objects  of 
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this  permanent  system  of  hostilities  of 
the  castles  and  communities  of  the 
frontiers.  Crime  and  barbarism  is 
indicated  in  almost  every  document  of 
this  epoch,  in  which  there  is  any  al- 
lusion to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ; 
in  these  we  often  discover  the  dis- 
gusting picture  of  some  dying  bar- 
barian, recapitulating  in  the  face  of 
the  world  and  without  remorse,  the 
black  history  of  a vile  e-vistence,  and 
bequeathing  to  a convent  the  fruits  of 
his  extortions  and  murders,  that  he 
might  die  the  death  of  the  just.  If 
such  things  were  common  through- 
out the  country,  what  must  have  been 
the  scenes  of  crime  and  ferocity, 
which  were  transacted  every  day  on 
the  frontier,  where  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  desolation  and  plun- 
der. The  quarrels  of  these  men  of- 
ten produced  family  feuds,  which 
ended  in  the  extermination  of  one 
party.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fron- 
tier afforded  shelter  to  bands  of 
robbers,  composed  of  Christians  and 
Moors,  who  plundered  both  parties 
with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and 
without  any  regard  to  feelings  of 
race,  language,  or  religion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  under 
which  Portuguese  nationality  was 
formed — not  more  barbarous,  how- 
ever, than  the  state  of  Ireland  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  four  centuries 
later.  In  the  character  of  Alfonso 
Henriques,  who  governed  such  a peo- 
ple for  fifty-seven  years,  and  whose 
life  was  one  of  incessant  warfare,  we 
may  readily  conclude  that  the  milder 
virtues  had  no  place.  He  was  a bold, 
politic,  but  ferocious  soldier,  and, 
tested  fairly  by  the  standard  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  unques- 
tionably perfidious  and  cruel,  and,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  inferior  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  character, 
as  drawn  by  Senhor  Herculano,  is  can- 
did and  impartial.  His  ruling  passion 
was  the  political  independence  of  his 
country,  and  this  consideration  alone 
can  afford  any  palliation  for  his  faith- 
lessness and  unbounded  ambition.  In 
palliation  of  his  rebellion  against  his 
mother,  which  Senhor  Herculano  states 
as  being  the  contrivance  of  the  nobility, 
acting  on  an  inexperienced  youth,  we 
are  inclined  to  add  the  worthless  cha- 
racter of  the  queen.  There  are  other 
andgraver  stains  on  his  memory — as  his 
breach  of  truce  in  surprising  Santarem 


the  cruelties  and  mutilations  inflict- 
ed on  the  Moors  of  Lisbon  after  they 
had  been  baptized,  and  his  treachery 
to  the  noble  and  generous  King  of 
Castile,  throw  a deep  shade  on  the 
memory  of  AflFonso.  Wemust,  however, 
in  justice,  remember  the  barbarism  of 
the  age,  and  the  weakness  and  difficult 
position  of  a young  country  struggling 
for  existence.  It  was  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  that  he  sought 
the  support  of  the  Church,  so  power- 
ful in  those  d.-iys  ; that  he  favoured 
the  nobility,  the  chief  strength  of  his 
army  j and  that  he  fostered  the  munici- 
pal spirit,  so  essential  to  popular  liberty. 
Ilesidcs  this  reconstruction  of  society, 
he  doubled  the  extent  of  a kingdom 
previously  too  small  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence. View  ed  in  a pro]>er  light, 
the  stains  which  obscure  the  lofty  and 
noble  figure  of  our  first  king  disap- 
pear, and  the  gratitude  with  which  the 
Portuguese  of  all  ages  have  regarded 
his  memory  becomes  honourable,  as  it 
is  founded  on  a consciousness  of  the 
benefits  ho  conferred.  This  national 
gratitude  has  conferred  on  Alfonso  the 
halo  of  a saint,  and  a wish  that  Rome 
would  bestow  on  this  fierce  soldier 
that  honour  which  is  only  due  to  the 
piety  and  resignation  of  the  martyr. 
Rut  if  a religion  of  humility  and  peace 
cannot  grant  this,  we  should  remember, 
when  we  visit  his  tomb  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Clara,  that  but  for  him  there 
would  h.avo  been  no  Portugue.se  na- 
tion, anil  perhaps  the  name  of  Portu- 
gal would  never  have  been  heard  of. 
A\'ith  all  his  faults,  Aflfonso  Henriques 
must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Portuguese  nation,  and  as  such  he 
has  ever  been  esteemed  by  the  histo- 
rians and  poets  of  his  country.  He 
died  in  December,  1165,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara, 
of  Coimbra,  where  his  remains  rested 
in  a simple  tomb  until  1515,  when 
King  Dom  Manuel  erected  a more 
splendid  monument  over  his  remains. 
When  the  coffin  was  opened,  the  body 
was  found  undecayed,  and  appeared  as 
if  alive.  It  was  taken  from  the  coffin, 
and  placed  in  a chair  of  gold  and  crim- 
son ; a mantle,  of  the  order  of  Avis, 
was  thrown  over  it,  which  covered  it 
to  the  feet ; a royal  crown  was  placed 
on  the  head,  his  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  shield  in  the  left,  as  when 
he  appeared  in  battle.  All  present 
kissed  his  hand,  and  King  Manuel  did 
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so,  6rst  kissing  his  band,  out  of  respect 
to  a king,  and  bis  feet  noxt,  regarding 
him  as  a saint-  Tbe  body  of  Dom 
AtTonso  was  then  interred  anew.  This 
ceremony  made  a deep  impression,  and 
a contemporary,  Sa  e Miranda,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  Portugal,  speaking 
of  Coimbra,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
Mondego,  boasts  of  the  relics  of  Dom 
Affonso  as  one  of  its  treasures,  and  re- 
peatedly recurs  to  the  subject  in  his 
rcl^ues  and  epistles.  Speaking  of 
Coimbra,  he  says ; — 

Cidade  rico  do  sancto 
Corpo  do  seu  Rey  primeiro, 

Que  inda  rimos  com  espanto 
A tarn  ponco  tempo  eiiteiro 
Dos  aonos,  que  podem  tanto.” 

We  hare  now  concluded  our  notice 
of  Senhor  Herculano’s  history — a per- 
formance highly  honourable  to  his 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  great  vera- 
city of  the  author.  He  has  completely 
redeemed  the  bold  pledge  which  he 
made  at  its  commencement,  that  for 
misstatements  or  representations,  he 
would  neither  seek  nor  deserve  for- 
bearance. It  is  true,  that,  in  the  pub- 
lished volume,  his  task  has  been  com- 
paratively easy,  no  great  difficulties 
have  occurred,  but  in  the  succeeding 
ones,  when  the  angry  contests  between 
the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Portuguese 
monarchs  have  to  be  recorded,  his 
courage  will  be  more  severely  tested ; 
his  fidelity  is,  however,  equal  to  the 
occasion.  His  work  will  be,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  great  authority  on  Por- 
tuguese  history;  but  there  is  little  pro- 
bability that  it  will  become  generally 
known,  as  it  is  conceived  on  too  exten- 
sive a plan,  and  enters  too  minutely  into 
details,  to  be  interesting  to  any  but 
Portuguese,  or  to  professional  students 
of  Peninsular  history,  who,  of  course, 
will  consult  the  original.  The  first 
volume — the  only  one  which  has  ap- 
peared— treats  solely  of  the  history  of 
Count  Henry,  and  his  son  Dom  Affonso, 
and  the  work,  when  concluded,  will  pro- 
bably consist  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
volumes ; that  is  as  extensive  a work, 
as  Sismondi's  “ History  of  France," 
and  will,  therefore,  be  rather  a mine 
whence  French  and  English  compilers 
will  draw  materials,  than  a popular 
work  out  of  F'ortugal. 

One  can  scarcely  quit  this  subject, 
without  lamenting  the  present  state  of 


Portugal,  as  compared  with  its  for- 
mer glories ; her  splendid  eastern  em- 
pire has  passed  to  England,  and  Brazil 
IS  now  finally  severed  from  her  supre- 
macy, and  the  African  colonies  which 
remain  are  neglected  and  mismanaged. 
In  future  she  must  remain  a third- 
rate  power,  depending  upon  foreign 
support  for  her  political  existence.  If 
social  improvement  was  in  a healthy 
and  progressive  state  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  object  of  the  patriots  of 
both  countries  should  be  to  obtain  a 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  No 
Spanish  statesman  can  view  with  sa- 
tisfaction the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
finest  harbour  in  the  Peninsula,  in  the 
possession  of  a hostile  nation ; and  it 
must  be  equally  painful  to  the  enlight- 
ened Portuguese,  to  reflect  that  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country  is  upheld  by 
a foreign  alliance.  Every  consideration 
points  out  the  wisdom  of  a cordial 
union  of  the  two  countries.  The  rivers 
of  Portugal  take  their  rise  in  Spain, 
which  can  only  find  an  outlet  to  her 
produce  by  descending  the  Douro  or 
the  Tagus  through  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory— a circumstance  which  only  a few 
years  ago,  had  nearly  caused  a war  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  dift'er- 
ent  custom-house  regulations  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  must  ever  be  a source 
of  discord,  and  a frontier  of  three 
hundred  miles  affords  an  immense 
scope  for  smuggling.  At  present,  owing 
to  the  absurd  laws  of  Spain,  an  im- 
mensequantity  of  cotton  goods  is  smug- 
gled across  the  frontiers,  and  thus  tho 
Spanish  consumers  p.ay  a tax  to  the 
Portuguese  government.  A small  king- 
dom is  alsd  a great  evil ; its  taxation 
and  establishments  are  relatively  far 
greater  than  in  an  extensive  monarchy. 
Portugal  must  support  a court,  and  a 
staff  of  foreign  ambassadors,  as  costly 
as  that  of  Spain,  while,  with  a union, 
the  expense  would  be  divided.  The  army 
and  list  of  employes  must  also  be  more 
numerous,  as  a struggle  for  indepen- 
dence is  always  a possible  event.  In  a 
small  kingdom,  tlie  taxation  is  neces- 
sarily greater,  and  thus,  financial  em- 
barrassment is  for  ever  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  imped- 
ing commerce.  The  disproportionate 
number  of  officials  of  all  kinds  tends 
to  lower  public  morality  ; there  is  a 
greater  competition  for  places,  and 
hence,  all  the  degrading  vices  of  job- 
bing and  place-bunting.  It  is  one  of 
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the  advantages  of  England,  that  the 
situations  are  so  few,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  think  little  about  them,  and 
they  seldom  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  any  one  in  arranging  his  plans  for 
the  pursuits  of  life.  Fortunately  for 
the  Peninsula,  its  physical  structure, 
no  less  than  the  genius  of  its  people, 
presents  insuperable  barriers  to  tho 
French  centralising  system,  with  which 
its  public  men  are  at  present  so  much 
enamoured.  The  best  thing  for  the 
Peninsula  would  be  a federal  union  of 
all  its  provinces  under  one  monarch, 
with  a uniform  military  and  financial  sys- 
tem, sufficiently  powerful  to  be  respect- 
ed abroad,  and  avoiding  all  unneces- 
sary interference  in  local  wairs.  N or  is 
there  any  inherent  difficulty  in  this  plan. 
The  national  character  of  the  Portu- 
guese is  not  more  remote,  perhaps  not 
so  much,  from  the  Castilian,  as  the 
Gallrgo,  the  Biscayan,  or  the  Cata- 
lan, and  nothing  but  education  and 
increasing  knowledge  will  be  required 


to  convince  all  parties  of  their  true 
interests.  Had  Philip  the  Second 
been  anything  but  a gloomy  and  sel- 
fish bigot,  his  conquest  of  Portugal 
might  have  been  a permanent  bles- 
sing to  both  nations.  Lisbon,  the 
most  populous  city  in  the  peninsula, 
might  have  been  selected  os  the  ca- 
pital of  the  united  monarchies,  which 
would  at  once  have  taken  away  all 
prospect  of  independence,  and  at  the 
same  time,  flattered  the  weaker  king- 
dom. The  Tagus  would  have  been 
a splendid  harbour  for  the  fleets  from 
Mexico,  Brazil,  or  India,  and  equally 
advantageous  for  the  commerce  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  Spanish  folly 
and  oppression  neglected  all  this,  and 
the  exasperated  Portuguese,  after  six- 
ty years  of  tyranny,  at  length  ex- 
pelled their  invaders,  and  have  ever 
since  been  a source  of  weakness  to 
Spain,  while  their  own  institutions 
have  been  ever  insecure  and  tottering. 
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THE  B08ICBOCIAN. — K TALE  OF  COLOGNE. 
I. — THE  FIBE. 


I KNOW  not  if  men  would  say  that  the 
face  of  Basil  Wolgemuth  was  beauti- 
ful. There  were  no  darkly.gleaming 
eyes,  no  sculptured  features,  no  clus- 
tering raven  locks  ; all  was  fair,  and 
clear,  and  sunny,  a.s  his  own  soul.  And 
what  a beautiful  and  noble  soul  was  that  1 
It  lighted  up  his  whole  countenance, 
as  the  son  lights  up  a fair  landscape — 
making  that  which  would  else  have 
been  ordinary,  most  lovely.  It  was 
mirrored  in  his  eyes,  as  you  may  see 
the  moon  and  stars  looking  out  from 
the  depths  of  a clear  lake.  It  shone 
in  his  every  gesture  ; it  made  music  in 
his  voice ; it  accompanied  him  like  a 
fair  presence,  giving  life,  and  love,  and 
beauty,  wherever  he  moved. 

He  sat  in  a low-roofed,  half  dark- 
ened chamber,  whose  gloomy  recesses 
looked  strange,  almost  fearful.  Now 
and  then  passing  sounds  of  human 
voices  rose  up  from  the  street  below, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  great  bell  of  Co- 
logne  Cathedral  boomed  out  the  hours, 
making  the  after  silence  deeper  still. 
The  student — for  such  he  evidently 
was — leaned  his  slight  and  rather  di- 
minutive form  in  the  attitude  of  one 
wearied  and  exhausted ; but  there  was 
no  lassitude  visible  in  his  expressive 
face,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  a 
dreamyandthoughtfulgazeon  the  blaz- 
ing faggots  that  roared  and  sparkled 
on  the  hearth  before  him. 

The  Fire  was  his  sole  companion, 
and  it  was  good  company,  in  sooth. 
Not  mute  either — for  it  seemed  to  talk 
like  a human  voice.  How  the  live 
juices  hissed  out,  when  the  damp  pine- 
w ood  caught  the  blaze,  and  ch.Tttered 
and  muttered  like  a vexed  child  1 How 
furiously  it  struggled  and  roared,  as 
the  tiamesgrew  stronger!  How  it  sunk 
into  a low  complaining  sound,  and  then 
intoa  dead  stillness,  being  conquered  by 
the  fierce  element  at  last,  and  breathing 
its  life  out  in  a ruddy  but  silent  glow. 
Such  was  the  voice  of  the  Fire  j but 
the  student  beheld  its  form  too.  Quaint 
and  mysterious-looking  were  the  long 
fiery  alleys,  and  red  caverns  which  it 
made ; mingled  with  dark  recesses. 


out  of  which  mocking  faces  seemed  to 
peep ; and  the  light  flames  waving  to 
and  fro  were  like  lerial  shapes  in  a fan- 
tastic dance.  Beautiful  and  mystic 
also  appeared  the  Fire. 

Basil  Wolgemuth  was  a student  and 
a dreamer.  He  had  pierced  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  and  of  philosophy, 
not  as  an  idle  seeker,  mechanically 
following  the  bent  of  a vague  curiosity, 
but  as  an  enthusiastic  lover,  who  would 
fathom  the  depths  of  his  beloved's  soul. 
He  knew  that  in  this  world  all  things 
bear  two  meanings  ; one  for  the  com- 
mon observer,  one  for  the  higher  mind 
of  him,  who  with  an  earnest  purpose 
for  his  guide,  and  a steadfast,  but  lov- 
ing heart  for  his  lamp  by  the  way, 
penetrates  into  those  mines  of  hid- 
den riches — the  treasures  of  science 
and  of  imagination.  Basil  was  still 
young  ; and  yet  men  of  learning  and 
power  listened  with  deference  to  his 
words ; wisdom,  rank,  and  beauty,  had 
trodden  that  poor  chamber,  and  felt  not 
degraded,  but  honoured — for  it  was 
the  temple  of  mind,  the  habitation  of 
genius. 

And  was  all  this  sunshine  of  fame, 
nil  this  dawning  glory,  lavished  upon 
a barren  tree,  which  brought  forth,  at 
best,  only  the  dazzling  fruits  of  mere 
intellect,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  de- 
ceptive to  the  heart,  os  the  jewelled 
apples  of  Aladdin,  or  was  it  rich  in 
all  good  fruits  of  human  kindness? 
Ask  the  mother,  to  whom  the  very 
footsteps  of  her  dutiful  son  brought 
light  and  gladness ; ask  the  sister, 
whose  pride  in  her  noble  brother  was 
even  less  than  her  love  for  the  gentle 
and  forbearing  spirit  which  ma<le  tho 
sunshine  of  their  home.  These  would 
speak  fur  Ba.sil,  and  there  was  one- 
one  more  ; but  he  knew  it  not  then. 

The  fire  sank  down  to  a few  embers, 
and  through  the  small  window  at  tho 
further  end  of  the  apartment,  the  young 
moon  looked  with  her  quiet  smile. 
At  last  the  door  was  half-opened,  and 
a sweet  girlish  face  peeped  in. 

“ Arc  you  sleeping,  Basil,  or  only 
thinking?" 
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“ Is  that  you,  Margareta  ?”  said  the 
student,  without  changing  his  musing 
attitude. 

“ Yes — it  is  growing  late,  brother  ; 
will  you  not  come  to  supper  ?" 

“ 1 do  not  need  it,  dear  Margareta, 
thank  you.” 

“ But  we  want  you,  Basil  ; my 
mother  is  asking  for  you,  and  Isilda, 
too,  is  here.” 

A bright  smile  passed  over  the 
young  man’s  face ; hut  his  sister  did 
not  see  it,  and  continued : — 

“ Come,  brother — do  come  ; you 
hare  studied  enough  for  to-day.” 
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He  rose  up  cheerfully — “ Well, 
then,  tell  my  mother  I will  come  di- 
rectly.” 

Margareta  closed  the  door,  and  Ba- 
sil stood  thoughtfully  by  the  tire.  At 
that  moment  a bright  flame,  springing 
up  from  some  stray  brand  yet  un- 
kindled, illumined  his  faee — it  was  ra- 
diant with  the  light  of  love.  His 
finely  curved  lips,  the  sole  beautiful 
feature  there,  were  trembling  with  a 
happy  smile,  as  they  murmured  in 
low  tones  one  beloved  name — “ Isilda, 
Isilda  1” 


II. — THE  student’s  HOME. 


Let  us  glance  at  the  home  of  Basil 
Wolgemuth.  It  was  a German  habi- 
tation of  the  middle  ages  ; a comfort- 
able, but  not  luxurious,  dwelling,  such 
an  one  as  we  see  in  old  German  pic- 
tures. In  homes  like  this  was  nurtured 
the  genius  of  Rembrandt,  of  Rubens, 
of  Vandyck;  from  such  a peaceful 
German  home  sprang  the  fiery  spirit 
and  indomitable  zeal  of  Luther  ; and 
in  like  home-nests  were  cradled  the 
early  years  of  most  of  the  rude  but 
noble  men,  who,  either  by  the  sword 
or  the  pen,  have  made  their  names  fa- 
mous throughout  the  fair  land  of  the 
Rhine. 

Basil,  his  mother,  Margareta,  and 
another  young  girl,  sat  round  a table, 
spread  with  the  ample  fare  of  bread 
and  fruits.  The  mother  was  worthy  of 
such  a son — a matron  of  placid  but 
noble  aspect ; like  him,  too,  in  the  deep 
clear  eyes  and  open  forehead.  Mar- 
garcta,  a sweet  bud,  which  only  need- 
ed time  to  burst  forth  into  a perfect 
flower,  sat  by  her  brother’s  side  ; the 
fourth  of  the  group  was  Isilda. 

I hardly  know  how  to  describe 
Isilda.  There  is  one  face  only  I 
have  seen  which  pictures  her  to  my 
idea ; it  is  a Madonna  of  Guido  Reni’s. 
Once  beheld,  that  face  imprints  itself 
for  ever  on  the  heart.  It  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  a soul  so  pure,  so  angelic, 
that  it  might  have  been  Eve’s  when 


she  was  still  in  Eden ; yet  there  is  in 
the  eyes  that  shadow  of  woman’s  in- 
tense love,  the  handmaid  of  which  is 
ever  sorrow  ; and  those  deep  blue  orbs 
seem  thoughtfully  looking  into  the  dim 
future  w ith  a vague  sadness,  as  if  con- 
scious that  the  peace  of  the  present 
would  not  endure.  Womanly  sweet- 
ness, feelings  suppressed,  not  slum- 
bering, a soul  attuned  to  high 
thoughts  like  a well-strung  lyre,  and 
only  needing  a breath  to  awaken  its 
harmonious  chords — all  these  are  vi- 
sible in  that  face  which  shone  into  the 
painter’s  heart,  and  has  lived  for  ever 
in  the  work  of  his  hand.  And  such 
was  Isilda. 

Basil  sat  opposite  to  her  ; he  looked 
into  her  sweet  eyes ; he  drank  in  the 
beauty  of  her  smile,  and  was  happy. 
All  traces  of  the  care-worn  student 
had  vanished ; he  was  cheerful  even  to 
gaiety  ; laughed  and  jested  with  his 
sister:  bade  her  sing  old  ditties,  and 
even  joined  in  the  strain,  which  made 
them  all  more  mirthful  still.  Basil 
had  little  music  in  his  voice,  but  much 
in  his  heart.  When  the  songs  ceased, 
Margareta  prayed  him  to  repeat  some 
old  ballad,  he  knew  so  many.  The 
student  looked  towards  Isilda;  her 
eyes  had  more  persuasive  eloquence 
than  even  his  sister's  words,  and  he 
began — 


“count  LUDWIG  AND  THE  WOOD-SPIRIT. 

“ Count  Ludwig  rode  through  the  forest  deep. 
And  he  trilled  a lightsome  song, 

And  thought  of  his  ladye-love’s  sweet  soft  eyes, 
That  would  smile  his  welcome  ere  long. 
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“ ■ Nuw  nliUhei’  ridust  ao  faat,  sir  kiiiglit. 

On  the  back  of  ihy  good  gray  steed, 

And  wherefore  dost  carol  so  gay,  good  knight. 

Nor  the  stranger  bUldcst  good  spued  ?’ 

“ Is  it  the  echo,  or  is  it  the  wind 

In  the  boughs  that  whispers  thus? 

No ! beside  him  there  standeth  a woman  fair, 

With  tresses  gold-luminous. 

“ Iler  robe  is  the  hue  of  the  forest  leaves. 

Her  eyes  like  the  sky  above; 

Her  voice  rings  sweet,  as  in  maiden’s  ears. 

The  whisper  of  early  love. 

“ Gaily  the  young  count  laughed,  and  bent 
In  courtesy  frank  and  free — 

‘ Good  sooth,  I knew  not,  ladye,  I rode 
In  such  fair  company.’ 

“ He  throws  the  rein  on  his  courser’s  neck. 

And  leaps  to  the  grassy  dell ; 

Has  he  forgotten  his  ladye  waits. 

For  his  coming  she  loveth  well  ? 

“ He  has  drank  strange  poison  from  those  wild  eyes. 
Ho  is  lured  by  that  angel  air. 

And  far  through  the  forest's  mazes  dim, 

He  follows  the  damsel  fair. 

She  bound  him  fast  with  unholy  spells. 

And  bore  to  her  magic  cell ; 

Three  months,  as  it  seemed,  in  those  forest  bowers 
Did  the  knight  and  the  wood-nymph  dwell. 

“ She  has  charmed  all  memories  of  earth  away, 

(As  she  deems)  with  her  beauty’s  power. 

And  fearless  lc,ads  him  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  the  spell-enwoven  bower. 

“ He  hoars  the  sound  of  a vesper  bell. 

And  the  mists  from  his  spirit  roll. 

And  the  long-forgotten  joys  of  earth 
Rush  o’er  his  enfranchised  soul. 

“ ‘ I must  go,  I must  go,  for  my  loved  one  waits — 
Aroint  thee,  fell  witch,’  he  cried; 

‘ Oh,  erring  heart ! to  be  lured  aw.ay 
From  my  own  troth-plighted  bride.’ 

" Wild  lightnings  Hash  from  her  calm  blue  eyes. 

And  her  face  grows  foul  to  sec  : 

‘ When  thou  hailcst  thy  bride,  at  the  altar’s  foot. 
Kiss  her  as  1 kiss  thee.’ 

“ Bending,  she  kisses  Count  Ludwig's  brow. 

And  he  starts  with  the  burning  pain  ; 

He  turns — she  is  gonol  and  in  fear  and  haste 
He  seeks  the  known  path  again. 

“ It  was  broad  noon-day  when  he  left  the  track. 

Now  the  shadows  of  eve  grow  dim  ; 

And,  O wonder  ! his  steed  by  the  wayside  stands, 
' And  patient  awaiteth  him. 

“ He  rides  like  the  wind,  nor  looks  behind. 

And  the  past  seems  like  a dream. 

As  he  sees  ids  ladyo-love’s  eastlc-towors 
Afar  in  the  moonlight  gleam. 
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" Count  Ludwig  sits  at  his  ladye's  feet. 

Anil  looks  in  her  eyes  so  fair ; 

And  feels  the  light  touch  of  her  soft  white  hand, 
As  it  wanders  amidst  his  hair. 

“ ‘ Now,  what  is  this  ?'  cried  tho  maid  in  fear  ; 

‘ What  meancth  this  blood-red  ring? 

Thou  hadst  no  such  signet  upon  thy  brow 
When  last  thou  wenfst  journeying.’ 

“ A .shade  passed  over  the  young  knight’s  face — 

* ’Tis  nothing,  sweet  love,*  he  cried  ; 

‘ A troubled  dream  I would  fain  forget. 

When  again  by  thy  dear  side.’ 

“ Ho  calmed  her  fears  with  his  tender  words. 

And  the  maiden  smiled  again  ; 

Nor  over  the  sunshine  of  their  love 
Frowned  one  dark  shadow  of  pain. 

“ Bold  knights,  proud  nobles,  and  ladies  bright. 

Are  thronging  the  chapel  aisles  ; 

And  the  fair  bride  stands,  rich  in  happy  love. 
With  her  changeful  tears  and  smiles. 

“ Tho  rites  arc  o’er,  and  Count  Ludwig  turns 
Unto  her,  now  for  ever  his  ; 

With  heart  full  of  joy,  on  her  fairest  brow 
He  presses  a husband’s  kiss. 

“ One  cry  of  wild  agony — one  look 
In  his  face  of  love  untold  : 

And  the  young  bride  lies  at  the  bridegroom’s  feet. 
Death-stricken,  pale,  and  cold. 

“ A mark  is  on  the  pure  forehead  laid, 

A ring  of  crimson  stain ; 

Count  Ludwig  saw,  and  with  maniac  shriek 
Ho  fled  from  the  holy  fane. 

“ They  wept  o’er  the  bride  of  a moment,  dead 
Through  him  who  her  life  had  been  : 

But  never  more  on  the  face  of  earth. 

Was  the  sinful  bridegroom  seen.” 


The  student  ceased  ; and  there  was 
a deep  silence.  Basil’s  young  sister 
glanced  round,  almost  fearfully.  Isilda 
moved  not ; but  as  the  clear  tones  of 
Basil’s  voice  ended,  one  deep-drawn 
sigh  was  heard,  as  if  it  were  the  un- 
conscious relief  of  a full  heart. 

“ You  have  chosen  a gloomy  story, 
Basil,"  said  the  mother,  at  liist.  Her 
voice  broke  the  spell ; and  Margareta 
added,  with  the  earnest  feeling  of 
youth — 

“ I do  not  pity  that  false-hearted 
knight ; his  was  a just  punishment 
for  a heavy  sin  ; but  for  tho  poor  bride 
to  die  thus  in  her  youth  and  h.appincss 
— oh,  it  was  very  sad.” 

“ Not  so,”  said  Isilda,  and  she  spoke 
in  a low  dreamy  tone,  as  if  half  to  her- 


self. “ It  was  not  sad,  even  to  be  sl.ain 
by  him  she  loved,  since  she  died  in  hi.s 
arms,  having  known  that  he  loved  her. 
It  was  a happy  fate — ^not  mournful !’’ 
There  was  such  an  expression  of  in- 
tense feeling  in  the  girl’s  face  as  she 
spoke,  that  Margareta  looked  at  her  in 
wondering  silence  ; but  Basil  gave  an 
involuntary  start,  as  if  a new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  his  mind,  and  the  living 
crimson  rushed  immediately  over  Isil- 
da's  face  and  neck ; she  seemed  shrink- 
ing into  the  earth  with  shame,  and  said 
no  more.  Basil,  too,  kept  silence.  No 
marvel  was  it  in  the  timid  girl  who 
rarely  gave  utterance  to  her  thoughts, 
but  that  he  whose  heart  was  so  full  of 
poetry,  w hose  lips  were  ever  brimming 
over  with  eloquence,  should  be  dumb—. 
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it  was  passing  strange  I The  student 
felt  as  if  though  there  was  a finger  laid 
on  his  lips,  an  unseen  presence  compel- 
ling him  to  silence  ; but  the  finger  and 
the  presence  were  those  of  the  angel  of 
love. 

Angel  of  love  I invisible,  mysterious 
shadow,  that  encompassest  the  whole 
world — that  walketh  over  the  hearts 
of  men,  ruling  them  at  thy  will,  mak- 
ing them  bud  and  bring  forth  flowers 
of  joy  and  goodness,  or  changing,  as 
thou  passest,  the  fair  garden  into  a 
wilderness!  Angel  of  love,  who  shall 
speak  of  thee  ? Silent  and  swift  as  the 
lightning,  or  stealing  in  by  slow  degrees, 
bringing  light  and  leaving  darkness, 
finding  gloom  and  creating  sunshine  ; 
with  footsteps  invisible  as  the  wind,  of 
which  none  can  tell  whence  it  cometh 
and  whither  it  goeth,”  who  may  define 
thee,  Angel  ofLove?  We  see  thee  not, 
we  comprehend  thee  not  j we  can  only 
low  our  hearts  at  thy  presence,  and 
feel. 

There  was  a constraint  visible  in  all 
but  Mssrgareta;  she,  too  young  to 
understand  what  was  passing  in  the 
hearts  of  the  two  she  loved  so  much, 
began  to  sport  with  her  friend. 

“ Well  1 1 should  not  envy  Count 
Ludwig’s  bride  ; though  you  do,  Isil- 
da ; I would  much  rauer  live.” 

Isilda  smiled ; and,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment, a voice  was  heard  in  an  inner 
apartment. 

“ It  is  poor  grandfather,"  cried  the 
blithe  maiden,  starting  up  ; “I  must 
go  to  him — he  has  been  left  a long 
time  alone.”  And  she  vanished  with 
the  swiftness  of  a young  fawn.  The 
mother  followed  her  with  her  eyes. 

“ A sunny  and  loving  heart  is 
thine,  my  child  1”  she  murmured. 
“ God  bless  thee,  and  keep  all  care 
from  that  gay  spirit  1”  And  Madame 
Wolgemuth  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
closing  her  eyes.  The  mother’s  heart 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  past,  or  else 
dreaming  of  her  child’s  future. 

Hut,  by  the  two  thus  left  together, 
past  and  future  were  alike  unregarded. 
With  Basil  and  Isilda  it  was  all  the  pre- 
sent— the  blissful  present,  fraught  with 
strange  and  new  feelings,  full  of  hope  and 
love.  They talkedbutlittle,and inbrok- 
en  sentences,  fli  ttingfromsubjeettosub- 
ject,  lest  each  should  lead  to  the  un- 
veiling of  the  delicious  secret  that  was 
uppermost  in  both  their  hearts,  and 
which  they  at  once  feared,  yet  longed  to 


utter.  At  last  the  lamp  grew  dim,  and 
the  moonlight  streamed  m through  the 
narrow  window.  Isilda  noticed  and 
spoke  of  it — it  was  a relief. 

“ How  lovely  the  moon  looks,  set- 
ting behind  the  cathedral,”  she  said ; 
and  rising,  walked  to  the  window,  it 
might  be  she  was  glad  to  escape  from 
the  passionate  tenderness  of  Basil's 
gaze,  as-  he  sat  facing  her. 

The  young  student  followed  her, 
moving  noiselessly,  for  his  aged  mo- 
ther had  fallen  asleep  through  weari- 
ness. And  now  the  two  stood  toge- 
ther, silent,  alone  with  their  own 
hearts,  looking  up  to  the  quiet,  star- 
lit sky,  and  drinking  in  love,  pure,  and 
deep,  and  boundless  as  that  heaven 
itself. 

I “ How  beautiful  is  this  world  1 how 
happy  !”  murmured  the  girl. 

“ I feel  it  so  ; and  most,  when  thus 
with  thee,  Isilda,”  answered  Basil  ; 
and  with  what  unspeakable  sweetness 
and  tenderness  the  name  lingered  on 
his  lips  I “ Isilda — my  Isilda  1” 

There  was  a moment  of  tremulous 
silence,  and  then  the  girl  felt  herself 
drawn  closer,  until  her  head  rested 
on  his  bosom,  and  she  heard  bis  voice 
whispering  in  her  ear— 

“ May  I call  thee  mu  Isilda?  all 
mine — mine  only — mine  for  ever  1” 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked 
timidly  but  searcbingly  in  bis  counte- 
nance. 

“ Is  it,  indeed,  true — dost  thou  then 
love  me  ?” 

“As  my  own  soull”  passionately 
answered  the  student. 

Isilda  hid  her  face  again  in  his  bo- 
som, and  burst  into  a shower  of 
tears. 

kt  The  girl  and  her  lover  went  home 
together  that  night,  through  the  cold 
clear  starlight,  to  Isilda’s  abode. 
Many  and  many  a time  had  they  trod 
the  same  path,  but  now  every  thing  was 
changed.  They  had  become  all  in 
all  to  each  other — an  infinity  of  love 
was  around  them — all  was  light, 
hope,  and  trembling  gladness.  'The 
crisp  snow  crackled  under  Isilda's 
feet,  and  the  sharp  frosty  air  made 
her  slight  form  shiver,  but  she  felt 
it  not.  She  only  clung  the  closer  to 
Basil’s  arm — he  was  all  her  own  now, 
he — her  life’sjoy — her  pride — the  idol 
of  her  dreams,  the  delight  of  her 
soul.  Such  happiness  was  almost  too 
much  to  bear ; and,  therefore,  when 
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she  first  knew  thnt  lie  loved  lier,  had 
Isilda  wept — nay,  even  when  she  had 
parted  from  Dos'd  and  was  alone,  her 
full  heart  poured  itself  forth  in  tears. 
That  he — the  noble — the  gifted,  so 
rich  in  the  greatest  of  all  wealth — the 
wealth  of  genius — honoured  among 
men,  with  a glorious  harvest  of  fame 
yet  unreaped  before  him — that  he 
should  love  her,  who  had  nothing  to 
give  but  a heart  that  worshipped  him! 
The  girl,  in  her  humility,  felt  unworthy 
of  such  deep  happiness  ; all  that  her 
lips  would  utter  were  the  blessed, 
joyful  words — " He  loves  me — he  loves 
me  I my  Basil,  mine  own  I"  and  even 
in  her  sleep,  she  murmured  the  same. 

Man's  love  is  not  like  woman’s— 


yet  Basil  was  very  happy — h.vppier 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 
The  student,  the  philosopher,  felt 
that  all  his  wisdom  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  wondrous  alchymy 
of  love.  So  far  from  being  weak- 
ened, his  lofty  mind  seemed  to  grow 
purer  and  richer,  beneath  the  light  of 
beloved  eyes ; it  was  like  the  sun- 
shine to  the  ripening  corn.  Basil  now 
knew  how  long  Isilda  had  filled  his 
thoughts,  and  been  mingled  with  all 
his  hopes.  He  did  not  even  then 
fathom  the  depths  of  her  spirit — but 
be  felt  It  was  one  with  his  ; and  man, 
proud  man,  ever  rejoices  to  see  his 
soul's  image  reflected  in  a woman's 
loving  heart. 


[ill. — THE  BOSIE  CBOSS. 


A YEAB  had  passed  over  the  head  of 
the  student  of  Cologne.  It  had  been 
a year  full  of  changes.  First,  the  old 
man  who  had  so  long  been  dependent 
on  the  children  of  his  son  for  every 
comfort  of  a helpless  existence,  died. 
When  death  enters  a house,  he  seldom 
departs  contented  with  one  prey.  He 
took  also  the  tender  mother — the 
strong-minded  but  gentle-hearted  ma- 
tron, who  had  filled  the  place  of  both 
parents  towards  Basil  and  Margarets 
in  their  fatherless  youth.  The  student 
had  now  only  his  sister  to  cheer  his 
desohite  home,  and  little  joy  was  there 
in  the  young  girl's  heart,  or  brightness 
on  her  face,  for  she  was  still  in  the 
shadow  of  past  sorrow,  her  first  grief, 
too,>nd  heavily  it  weighed  upon  sweet 
Margareta. 

Have  we  forgotten  Isilda — the  beau- 
tiful— the  beloved?  No  change  had 
taken  place  in  her.  She  was  now  the 
betrothed  of  Basil  Wolgemuth  : loving 
him  with  a depth  and  steadfastness  far 
beyond  the  first  fresh  love  of  girlhood 
and  romance.  And  Basil  himself,  was 
he  still  the  same  ? Let  us  see. 

The  student  was  sitting,  as  we  first 
beheld  him,  in  the  room  more  peculiar- 
ly his  own  ; it  looked  the  same  as  in 
former  days  ; and  the  Fire,  the  brilliant 
and  beautiful  Fire,  which  Basil  loved 
to  have  as  a companion  for  his  solitary 
hours,  burned  brightly  as  ever.  Ho 
kept  continually  feeding  it  with  new 
brands,  and  often  looked  up  from  his 
book  to  gaze  at  it.  If  the  blaze  grew 
dim  for  a moment  it  seemed  os  if  his 


powers  of  intellect  and  comprehension 
grew  dim  with  it.  Basil  was  dull  and 
cheerless  without  his  beloved  Fire  ; ha 
needed  its  genial  warmth,  its  inspiring 
brightness,  even  in  the  summer  time 
he  could  not  study  without  it — and  so 
it  had  been  from  his  childhood. 

There  was  a change  in  the  young 
man,  more  than  the  one  short  year 
added  to  his  age  could  have  effected. 
He  looked  like  a man  who  had  thought 
much — suffered  much.  An  expression 
of  pain  constantly  hovered  over  his 
features,  like  a cloud,  and  the  lines  of 
his  beautiful  mouth  were  contracted 
with  a look  very  different  to  his  beam- 
ing smile  of  old.  He  read  intently  ; 
and  at  intervals  laid  down  the  book, 
and  fix  his  eyes  vacantly  on  the  fire, 
absorbed  in  thought. 

A light  knock  at  the  door  broke  in 
upon  the  student's  meditations,  and  a 
stranger  entered.  He  was  a man  of 
middle  age ; tall,  spare,  and  meagre. 
His  face  was  calm,  and  bis  bearing 
dignified,  while  on  his  noble  forehead, 
which  Imre  not  a single  wrinkle,  un- 
inistakeable  intellect  sat  enthroned : 
but  at  times  there  was  a wildness  in 
his  eyes,  and  a sudden  kindling  of  his 
features  which  almost  helied  his  serene 
deportment.  He  advanced  towards 
the  young  man,  who  arose  aud  greeted 
him  with  deep  respect. 

“ Michal  Meyer  need  not  stay  to 
ask  admittance  of  Basil  Wolgemuth,  I 
trust  ?”  said  the  stranger,  in  tones  of 
mingled  gentleness  aud  conscious  dig- 
nity. 
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“Mt  master,"  answered  Basil,  meek- 
It,  “ thou  art  ever  most  welcome  ; all 
that  is  mine  is  thine  also.” 

“ I thank  thee,  gentle  scholar,"  re- 
turned the  other,  simply,  with  a slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  as  he  suffered 
the  young  man  to  take  from  him  his 
outer  garment,  and  sat  down  on  the 
chair  which  Basil  offered.  The  student 
himself  continued  standing  until  his 
pest  pointed  to  a low  stool,  where 
Basil  placed  himself  at  a little  distance 
from  his  master. 

“ And  now  let  us  talk,”  said  Michael 
Meyer,  “ for  it  is  a week  since  I have 
seen  thee.  What  hast  thou  learnt 
meanwhile  ?” 

“ Much,  oh, master  fanswered  Bull; 
“ I have  been  studying  thy  book,”  and 
be  pointed  to  the  open  pag^. 

" That  is  good  for  thee ;”  and  a 
gleam  of  pleasure  illuminated  Michael's 
sallow  features,  os  he  added,  “ and  is 
not  ours  a glorious  belief?  Wilt  thou 
ever  regret  that  thou  hast  become  one 
of  ns,  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Rosie 
Cross  ?” 

“ Never,  honoured  master  mine," 
cried  the  student,  “ but  I have  yet  so 
much  to  learn,  before  I am  worthy 
even  to  kiss  the  hem  of  thy  garment ; 
and  I am  so  young." 

" It  may  be  that  a young  heart  is 
purer  than  one  which  has  longer  min- 
gled with  the  world,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  has  less  es-il  to  conquer. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  with  thee.  Thou 
hast  not  yet  travelled  out  of  sight  of 
the  home  which  thy  spirit  left  at  birth ; 
the  memory  of  that  pristine  existence 
dimly  remains  with  thee  still.  There- 
fore, also,  it  is  well  with  thee,  Basil." 

“ Master,  if  I could  only  think,  if 
I could  only  revive  within  me  that 
higher  life — but  I fear  it  is  hard." 

" It  is  hard,  my  son  j for  it  is  a 
struggle  of  matter  against  spirit ; a 
striving  of  man’s  love  for  the  delights 
of  sense,  in  opposition  to  that  inner 
and  purer  life  to  which  we  ought  to 
aspire.  He  perceives  not  this,  and 
therefore  shuts  out  from  himself  all 
higher  and  nobler  things.  Oh  I didst 
thou  but  know  the  joys  that  are  open- 
ed unto  us,  who  mortify  the  body  for 


the  sake  of  the  soul  ; the  glorious  and 
beautiful  world  that  is  revealed  to  us — 
how  we  gain  a life  within  life,  a double 
existence,  so  that  our  mortal  eyes  are 
strengthened  to  behold  the  Invisible — 
our  mortal  frames  are  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  angels." 

“It  is  glorious — glorious  I " mur- 
mured the  student's  trembling  lips,  as 
he  gazed  on  his  master,  whose  whole 
countenance  gleamed  with  wild  cn- 
thusiam. 

" It  is  indeed  glorious,"  continued 
Michael  Meyer,  “ to  be  os  a God  to 
mankind  ; to  bear  in  this  mortal  frame 
the  gifts  of  healing ; to  know  that 
riches  for  which  men  toil,  and  pine, 
and  slay  one  another,  that  these  are  at 
our  will  in  such  abundance  that  thej 
seem  to  us  like  dust.  And  more  than 
all,  to  have  the  power  of  holding  com- 
munion with  those  good  spirits,  which 
God  created  as  he  created  man,  more 
beautiful,  and  yet  less  perfect,  for  they 
must  remain  as  first  made,  while  man 
may  rise  through  various  stages  of  ex- 
istence, higher  and  higher,  until  he 
reach  the  footstool  of  divinity  itself.” 

" Hast  thou  ever  seen  those  glorious 
beings  ?”  asked  Basil,  his  eye  glancing 
doubtfully  round,  and  his  voice  sinking 
into  a low  whisper. 

“ I have,”  answered  Michael  Meyer. 
“ But  no  more  of  this.  To  attain  this 
6t.ate  of  perfection,  thou  must  needs 
deaden  thyself  to  all  human  pleasures  ; 
thou  must  forsake  the  grossness  of  an 
appetite  pampered  with  the  flesh  of 
beasts  and  the  fruit  of  the  poison- vine. 
As  thou  readest  in  my  book,  the  soul 
must  retire  within  itself — must  shut 
out  all  human  feelings,  all  human 
love." 

A dark  shadow  came  over  the  young 
student’s  face. 

“ Must  one  attain  all  this,  oh, father, 
to  be  a follower  of  Christian  Kosen- 
creutz  ?"• 

“ All  this,  and  more.  Does  thy 
heart  fail  thee?"  said  .Michael,  sternly. 

Basil  cast  down  his  eyes, 
f “ No  my  noble  master,  no  1 but 
mortal  will  is  feeble,  and  the  steep  is 
hard  to  climb.” 

“ Then  lie  down,  and  perish  at  its 


* After  the  death  of  Christian  Roseucreutz,  their  founder,  the  sect  of  the  Rosl- 
cmcians  kept  their  doctrines  secret  for  120  years.  Michael  Meyer,  an  alchemist 
and  physician,  was  the  first  to  reveal  their  secrets,  by  a book  entitU-d  " Themis 
Aurea,  hoc  etl  de  legibus  FraUrnitatit  liuseie  Cruets"  which  he  published  at  Cologne, 
in  1616. 
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foot,  Basil  Wolgemuth,’’  saiil  the  Rosi- 
crucian,  and  then  added,  with  a regret- 
ful tone,  “ After  thou  hast  journeyed 
half-way,  I had  not  thought  thy  heart 
would  have  failed  thee,  my  son.” 

“It  has  not  failed  me,"  cried  the  stu- 
dent, earnestly.  “ The  holy  Virpn  is  my 
witness  that  1 have  followed  implicitly 
all  thy  precepts.  No  food,  save  what 
nature  rigorously  requires,  has  passed 
these  lips ; I strive  to  keep  my  heart 
ns  pure  as  this  earthly  frame,  yet  still 
I seem  further  than  ever  from  that 
blessed  state  when  the  soul  is  free  from 
all  mortal  longings,  and  the  eyes  are 
purged  to  behold  the  Invisible.” 

“ Wait,  my  son  ; wait,  and  faint  not ; 
the  time  will  surely  come  at  last ; and 
when  it  does,  oh  what  joy  for  thee  I 
Thou  wilt  count  as  nothing  the  plea- 
sures of  taste,  when  thou  mayest  ban- 
quet on  celestial  food  ; thou  wilt  scorn 
all  earthly  loveliness,  when  thy  soul 
may  bask  in  the  smile  of  immortal 
beauty.  This,  indeed,  is  an  aim  worthy 
of  man's  aspiring.” 

Basil  answered  not,  ^nd  Michael 
Meyer  continued — 

“ And  not  with  the  invisible  dwel- 
lers in  the  elements  may  we  hold  com- 
mune, but  with  the  dead  ; with  the 
purified  spirits  of  those  who  trod  the 
earth  before  our  day — the  noble,  the 
wise,  the  virtuous — now  swept  into  the 
ocean  of  the  past.  Is  this  nothing, 
Basil  Wolgemuth?” 


“ To  behold  the  lost ; to  have  the 
de.ad  restored  ;”  said  the  student,  with 
moist  eyes,  and  tremulous  lips ; “ that 
would,  indeed,  be  blessed ! Oh,  master, 
I follow  thee,  teach  me,  guide  me,  as 
thou  willt,”  and  be  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
the  Rosicrucian,  kissing  his  hands  and 
his  garments,  with  deep  emotion. 

“ Thou  art  worthy  to  become  one  of 
us,  my  son,  my  brother,  for  thou  wilt, 
ere  long,  equal  the  wisest  of  us,”  an- 
swered Michael  Meyer,  as  he  raised 
Basil  from  the  earth.  “ Go  on  in  that 
noble  path ; thou  hast  little  need  of 
me,  for  thine  own  soul  is  thy  best 
teacher,  and  now  farewell,  for  this 
night  I leave  Cologne ; my  work  is 
accomplished,  and,  moreover,  I have 
added  another  to  the  brethren  of  the 
Rosie  Cross.” 

“ And  bast  thou  no  word — no  part- 
ing admonition  for  me,  oh,  iny  fa- 
ther.” 

“ None,  save  this: — Strive  ever  after 
the  highest ; content  thyself  with  no- 
thing below  perfection  ; be  humble  in 
thine  own  eyes ; and  oh  1 more  than 
all,  keep  thy  heart  and  band  from  evil  ; 
sin  clouds  the  soul's  aspirations  ; and 
the  highest  life  is  a life  of  holiness. 
With  thy  noble  intellect  and  ardent 
mind,  keep  an  unspotted  heart  1 and 
so  fare  thee  well,  my  son.” 

Thus  Michael  Meyer,  the  Rosicra- 
cian,  parted  from  Basil  Wolgemuth. 


IV.— MOBTAL  AND  IMMORTAL. 


Passionately  wringing  bis  hands,  or 
rossing  them  upon  his  hot  brow, 
nelt  the  student  alone  in  his  cham- 
ber. Now  and  then  he  muttered  wild 
words,  and  then  his  lamenting  tones 
sunk  into  a low  moaning,  lie  had 
earned  after  the  tree  of  knowledge  ; 
c had  penetrated  within  its  shadow, 
and  it  had  darkened  his  soul,  yet  he 
had  not  tasted  of  its  delicious  fruit, 
for  w^hich  he  so  longed. 

“ It  is  vain — it  is  vain,"  cried  Ba- 
sil ; “ 1 strive,  but  I cannot  attain. 
1 have  cast  all  human  bliss  to  the 
winds ; I have  poisoned  my  youth — 
I have  torn  myself  from  thee,  Isilda, 
joy  of  my  life!  and  all  in  vain.  No 
immortal  gifts  are  mine — I would 
fain  pierce  into  Nature's  depths,  but 
she  hides  her  face  from  me.  O ray 
master  I thou  didst  tell  me  of  the 
world  of  spirits  which  would  surely 


he  revealed  unto  me.  I look  up  into 
the  air,  but  no  sylphs  breathe  soft 
zephyrs  upon  my  hot  cheek  ; 1 wan- 
der by  the  streams,  but  no  sweet  eyes, 
looking  out  from  the  depths  of  the 
fountains,  meet  my  own  ; 1 am  poor, 
but  the  gnomes  of  the  earth  answer 
not  my  bidding  with  treasures  of  sil- 
ver and  gold.  And  thou,  O Fire, 
glorious  element  1 art  thou,  indeed, 
peopled  with  these  wonderful  beings  ; 
or  are  they  deaf  to  my  voice,  and  in- 
visible to  my  eyes  alone,  of  all  my 
brethren  ?” 

And  lo  I as  the  student  spoke,  a 
bright  pyramid  of  flame  darted  up- 
ward.*, and  a voice,  like  that  of  the 
Fire  when  it  answers  the  soft  breath- 
ing of  the  winds,  replied — 

“ I hear  thee — what  wouldst  thou 
with  me?" 

A paleness  came  over  the  young 
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nun's  cheek,  and  he  drew  back  in- 
I volnntarilj. 

I “ Dost  thou  then  fear  me,  O mor- 
tal I"  said  the  voice  again,  sadl^. 
« Look  on  me,  and  judge.” 

Suddenly  the  pjramidical  flame  was 
I divided  asunder,  and  there  appeared 
I in  its  centre  a form,  less  than  that  of 
humanity,  but  perfect  in  feminine 
loveliness.  Wavy  wreaths  of  golden 
dame  fell  around  her,  like  a woman’s 
beautiful  hair,  and  about  her  semi- 
transparent form,  twined  a white  and 
I amber  ve.sture,  resembling  in  hue  and 
airy  substance  the  Fire  from  which 
' she  sprung.  Her  bands  were  folded 
submissively  on  her  breast,  and  her 
I large  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly  on  the 
I young  student's  face  as  she  again 
repeated — 

“ Dost  thou  fear  me  now  ?” 

“ How  should  I fear  thee,  beau- 
tiful vision  1”  cried  Basil  in  wonder- 
ful delight ; " and  what  am  I,  that 
thou  sboold'st  deign  to  visit  me  thus?" 

" Tbinkest  thou  that  this  is  the 
Srst  time  I have  visited  thee?"  said 
the  Form.  “ I have  been  with  thee, 
uoseen,  fronn  thy  childhood.  When 
in  thy  boyish  days,  thou  wonld'st  sit 
gazing  on  the  beautiful  element 
which  1 rule,  and  from  which  I pro- 
ceed, it  was  I who  made  it  assume  in 
thy  fancy,  strange  and  lovely  shapes. 
It  was  my  voice  thou  heardcst  in  the 
musical  breathing  of  the  flames,  un- 
til thou  didst  love  the  beautiful  Fire ; 

I and  it  became  to  thee  the  source  of 
inspiration ; thy  soul  grew  brighter 
beneath  its  influence.  All  this  was 
I my  doing." 

I "And  now  at  last  I behold  thee, 
glorious  creature !”  exclaimed  the 
student  in  rapture.  “ How  shall  I 
thank  thee  for  thns  watching  over  me 
I invisibly,  and  at  last  revealing  thyself 
to  me  1” 

"We  do  but  the  will  of  our 
, Creator  and  thine,”  answered  the 
Salamandrine.  '*  I and  my  kindred 
are  His  offspring,  even  as  man ; but 
our  being  differs  from  thine  ; supe- 
rior and  yet  how  inferior!  VVe  tend 
thee,  we  influence  thee,  we  guide 
thee — in  this  doing  alike  His  com- 
mand who  made  us,  and  our  own 
pleasure;  for  our  natures  are  purer 
: and  better  than  thine." 

I " I feel  it,"  said  Bjisil.  “ I cannot 
I look  upon  thy  all-perfect  loveliness 
without  knowing  that  such  a form 


must  be  the  visible  reflection  of  a soul 
equally  pure  and  beautiful." 

“ Alas  I no,"  sighed^tho  Fire-spirit  ; 
“ this  blessing  is  not  ours.  True,  we 
see  generation  after  generation  of 
men  perish  from  the  face  of  earth  ; wo 
watch  them  from  their  cradles  unto 
their  graves,  and  still  we  are  un- 
changed, our  beauty  unwithered,  our 
power  the  same.  Yet  we  know  there 
must  come  a time  when  the  elements 
from  which  we  draw  our  being  must 
vanish  away,  and  then  sve  perish  with 
them,  for  we  have  no  immortal  souls — 
for  us  there  is  no  after-life  1" 

As  the  Salamandrino  ce.ased,  the 
vapours  of  the  Fire  encircled  her  as 
with  a mist,  and  a wailing  c.amc  from 
tho  red  caverns  of  flame,  as  of  spirits 
in  grief,  the  burthen  of  which  was 
ever — 

“ Alas  for  us ! — we  have  no  after- 
life." 

“ Is  it  even  so  ?”  said  the  student. 
" Then  are  ye  unhappy  in  the  midst  of 
your  divine  existence.” 

Tho  mist  which  veiled  the  Salaman- 
drine floated  aside,  and  she  stood  once 
more  revealed  in  her  super-human 
beauty. 

“ Not  unhappy,”  she  answered,  with 
a radiant  aud  celestial  smile — “ not 
unhappy,  since  we  are  the  servants  of 
our  beneficent  Crciitor;  we  perform 
His  will,  and  in  that  consists  our  hap- 
piness. W 0 suffer  no  pain,  no  care  ; 
doing  no  sin,  we  have  no  sorrow  ; our 
life  is  a life  of  love  to  each  other  and 
to  man,  whose  ministers  we  are.  Are 
we  not  then  happy  ?" 

**  It  may  be  so,”  said  Basil,  thought- 
fully. “ Ye  are  tho  creatures  of  Him 
who  never  made  aught  but  good 
and  he  bowed  his  head  in  deep  medi- 
tation, while  there  arose  from  tho 
mystic  fire  an  etherial  chorus ; melo- 
diously it  pealed  upon  the  opened  ears 
of  the  enraptured  student. 

The  spirits  sang  of  praise  ; of  the 
universal  voice  which  nature  lifts  up, 
of  joy,  of  thankfulness,  to  the  Origin 
of  all  good ; of  the  perfect  harmony  of 
all  His  works,  from  the  mighty  pUneU 
that  roll  through  illimitable  space, 
down  to  tho  fresh  green  moss  that 
springs  up  at  tho  foot  of  the  wayfaring 
child;  of  the  world  of  spirits — those 
etherial  essences  which  people  tho 
earth  and  float  in  the  air,  liko  motes 
in  tho  sunbeam,  invisible,  but  influenc- 
ing man’s  actious;  bow  the  good  spirits 
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strive  with  the  fallen  ones  for  dominion 
over  him,  and  how  the  struggle  must 
continue  until  evil  is  permitted  to  be 
overcome  of  good,  and  the  earth  be- 
comes all  ho[v,  worthy  to  be  the  habi- 
tation of  glorified  beings. 

And  then  they  sang  of  man  ; of  his 
divine  origin  and  nature;  of  the  sin 
which  defiled  that  fair  mirror  of  his 
being,  which  once  reflected  the  image 
of  God  himself ; of  that  sin  effaced, 
atoned  for,  that  man  might  now  aspire 
to  perfect  purity  and  holiness,  and 
again  revive  and  receive  into  his  soul 
that  divine  likeness." 

“ Happy  art  thou,  O man,”  they 
sang.  “ Even  in  thy  infirmity,  what 
is  like  unto  thee?  An  earthly  life  is 
thine,  of  which  thou  may’st  remove 
half  the  sorrow  by  patience  and  love  ; 
an  earthly  death  is  thine,  which  is  the 
footstool  of  immortality.  It  is  ours  to 
guide  thee  to  that  gate  of  heaven  which 
we  ourselves  may  never  enter.” 

And  all  the  spirits  sang  in  a strain 
that  died  away  as  the  fire  sunk  down 
and  smouldered  in  stillness  andginom — 
“ Blessed  art  thou,  O man  I — strong  in 
thy  weakness,  happy  in  thy  sufferings, 
thrice  blessed  art  thou  !" 

The  student  was  roused  from  his 
trance  by  a light  footstep.  A hand 
was  laid  on  bis  shoulder,  and  a soft 
woman's  voice  whispered — 

" Art  thou,  then,  here  all  alone,  and 
in  darkness,  my  Basil  ?” 

“ All  was  light  with  me — the  dark- 
ness came  with  thee,”  answereil  the 
student,  harshly,  like  one  roused  from 
delicious  slumbers  by  an  unwelcome 
hand ; and  yet  the  hand  was  none 
other  than  Isilda's. 

“ Once  thou  used  to  call  me  fliy 
light  of  life,  Basil,”  murmured  the 
girl.  “ 1 would  not  come  to  anger 
thee." 

There  was  not  light  to  discern 
faces  ; but  as  Isilda  turned  to  depart, 
Basil  thought  she  was  weeping,  and 
his  heart  was  melted.  What  would 
he  not  have  given,  at  the  moment,  for 
the  days  of  old — the  feelings  of  old. 


when  he  would  have  drawn  her  to  bis 
bosom,  and  soothed  her  there  with 
assurances  of  never-ending  love.  But 
now  be  dared  not ; the  link  between 
him  and  earth  was  broken.  He 
thought  of  the  immortal  gift  just  ac- 
quired, and  he  would  not  renounce  its 
ecstatic  joys— no,  not  even  for  Isilda. 
He  took  her  hand  kindly,  but  coldly, 
saying — 

“ Forgive  me,  Isilda ; I have  been 
studying — dreaming  ; I did  not  mean 
to  say  thou  wert  unwelcome.” 

“ Bless  thee  for  that,  my  Basil,  my 
beloved  1"  cried  the  girl,  weeping,  as 
she  pressed  his  hand  passionately  to 
her  heart  and  her  lips.  “ Thou  could 
not  l>e  unkind  to  me — to  thy  betrothed 
wife.” 

Basil  turned  away  ; he  could  not 
tell  her  that  the  tie  was  now  only  a 
name  ; and  Isilda  went  on — 

“ Thou  hast  not  looked  the  same  of 
late ; thou  art  too  imxious ; or  thou 
hast  some  hidden  sorrow  upon  thee. 
Tell  it  to  me,  my  Basil,”  she  conti- 
nued, caressingly.  “ Who  should 
share  and  lighten  it  but  1,  who  lore 
thee  sol” 

“Dost  thou  indeed  love  me  so  well, 
Isilda  ?” 

“ Thou  art  my  all — my  life — my 
soul  I It  were  death  itself  to  part 
from  thee,”  cried  the  girl,  in  a burst 
of  impassioned  feeling,  as  she  knelt 
beside  the  bending  form  of  her  lover, 
and  strove  to  wind  her  arms  around 
his  neck.  She  had  hardly  dared  to  do 
so  now  to  him  who  had  once  wooed 
that  fondness  with  so  many  prayers. 

“ Woe  is  me,  alas!"  muttered  the 
student.  “ Must  thou  also  be  sacri- 
ficed, O Isilda  I” 

She  did  not  hear  his  words,  but  she 
felt  him  unclasp  her  arras  from  his 
neck  ; and  Isilda  sank  insensible  at 
Basil's  feet. 

The  die  was  cast.  Slowly  the  stu- 
dent laid  her  down — her  the  once  be- 
loved— on  the  cold  floor.  He  called 
“ Margarets  and  before  his  sister 
entered,  went  out  into  the  open  air. 


V TUB  TWO  HEARTS  UNVEILED. 


Basil  VV'olgemuth  had  now  gained 
the  summit  of  his  wishes.  He  had 
panted  for  the  river  of  knowledge — 
had  found  it,  and  allayed  his  burning 
thirst  in  its  waters,  which  were  to  him 


a Lethe,  bringing  obliv  on  of  all  else. 
Ho  walked  os  one  in  a dream,  or  like 
the  false  prophet  of  old,  falling  into  a 
trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open.  He 
was  gentle,  kind  to  bis  sister,  and  to 
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the  patient,  sorrowful  Isilda ; but  he 
shrank  from  their  society,  as  he  did 
from  that  of  every  living  soul.  He 
would  disappear  for  days  together, 
wandering  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains far  from  his  home.  There  the 
student  was  alone,  with  his  newly-ac- 
jjuired  sense — there  he  penetrated 
into  the  marvels  of  the  invisible  world. 
He  saw  the  Sylphs  of  the  air  floating 
over  him,  and  fanning  his  slumbers 
with  their  ambrosial  wings.  The 
lieautiful  Undines  spread  their  cool, 
wavy  arms  around  him,  and  through 
the  riven  earth  he  beheld  the  Gnomes 
.and  Bobolds  at  work  in  their  treiisure- 
rotes.  Borne  by  the  Salamandrines, 
lie  viewed  the  caves  of  the  volcanoes  ; 
their  lurid  recesses  were  exposed  to 
his  gaze,  and  he  saw  the  central  fires 
(mouldering  lienenth  the  surface  of 
the  globe — the  cradles  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

Then,  when  the  student  returned, 
he  would  shut  himself  up  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  invoke  the  being  who  had 
first  appeared  to  him — the  beautiful 
Salamandrine.  He  imbibed  from  her 
lips  wondrous  love  of  hidden  things, 
and  wisdom  beyond  that  of  man  ; he 
sunned  himself  in  the  light  of  her  glo- 
rious beauty,  and  became  insensible  to 
all  earthly  things. 

“ O,  my  master,”  Basil  would  often 
murmur,  “ thou  wert  right.  What 
«nmt  I now  the  cup  of  mortal  pleasure 
while  that  of  heaven  is  at  my  lips.  I 
could  torture — almost  destroy  this  poor 
frail  body,  for  the  sake  of  my  soul.” 

And  while  the  student  revelled  in 
these  ecstacies,  his  slight  form  grew 


more  shadowy — his  dreamy  eyes  be- 
came of  a more  fathomless  depth,  and 
his  whole  appearance  wa.s  that  of  a 
spirit  which  had  for  a season  assumed 
this  mortal  coil.  No  thought  of  Isilda, 
no  ye.arning  for  her  forsaken  love 
crossed  his  memory  ; the  le.sser  feeling 
was  all  absorbed  in  the  greater,  for  the 
one  reigning  passion  of  Basil  Wolge- 
muth's  soul  was,  a thirst  after  know- 
ledge. 

And  Isilda — the  devoted  one — how 
fared  it  with  her?  She  knew  that  no 
other  maiden  had  stolen  her  lover's 
heart,  and  yet  it  was  changed  towards 
her.  She  saw  it  to  be  .so.  Some  over- 
powering pas.sion  had  extinguished  that 
of  love  ; and  her  life’s  hope  was  gone. 
She  did  not  pine  nor  weep ; she  felt 
no  anger  towards  Basil,  for  in  her  eyes 
he  could  do  no  wrong.  Isilda  had 
worshipped  him  from  her  girlhood, 
with  a love  mixed  with  idolatry,  for  it 
long  seemed  like  “ the  desire  of  the 
moth  for  the  star.”  None  other  had 
ever  won  a thought  from  the  m.aiden, 
though  many  had  wooed  her ; but 
having  once  loved  him,  none  else  could 
have  filled  her  heart  for  ever.  Even 
Basil,  when  he  Ciime  to  measure  her 
love  by  his  own,  dreamed  not  of  its  in- 
tensity. So  ah.sorbing  was  this  one 
passionate  love,  that  even  the  sad 
change  in  him  who  was  its  object, 
could  not  weaken  it.  .She  desired  no 
more  but  to  be  near  the  idol  of  her 
soul ; to  see  him  j to  hover  round  him 
as  silently  as  liN  shadow — only  to  have 
the  blessed  privilege  of  loving  him,  and 
the  memory,  sweet,  though  mournful, 
that  he  had  once  loved  her. 


VI LOVE  PSTO  DEATH. 


Basil  Wolgempth  lay  asleep  on  his 
couch.  He  had  outwatched  midnight, 
and  was  very  weary.  The  follower  of 
Rosencreutz,  the  wise  philosopher,  the 
man  of  surpassing  genius,  had  not 
passed  the  limits  of  mortality ; his 
earth  vesture  clung  around  him  still — 
weariness  had  overtaken  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  vigils — he  had  thrown 
himself  down  on  the  hard  pallet,  and 
fallen  asleep,  as  sound  as  if  the  rude 
couch  of  the  Ro.sicrucian  were  the  mo- 
narch's bed  of  down.  The  morning 
stars  looked  in  at  his  casement,  and 
the  dim  light  of  a single  lamp  fell  on 
the  countenance  of  the  student.  He 


lay  calm  ns  a little  child,  with  folded 
hands,  as  if  his  mother  had  lulled  him 
to  sleep  with  songs.  Oh  I if  that  mo- 
ther  could  have  beheld  him  now,  how 
would  she  have  wept  over  the  child  of 
so  many  prayers  1 

I h.Tve  said  before  that  there  was 
little  beauty  in  Basil's  face,  at  least 
that  mere  beauty  of  form,  which  is  so 
dazzling — and  it  is  good  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  a lovely  face  seems  fresh 
from  the  impress  of  God’s  hand  ; we 
naturally  love  it,  cling  to  it,  and  wor- 
ship it  as  such.  But  Basil's  sole 
charm  had  been  the  genius  so  plainly 
visible  in  his  face,  and  a sunny,  youlh- 
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ful,  happy  look,  which  made  it  pleas- 
ant to  behold.  Now,  all  this  was 
one,  but  while  he  slept,  a little  of 
is  olden  self  returned,  a smile  wan- 
dered over  his  lips,  and  his  sunny  hair 
fell  from  his  brow,  as  in  the  days 
when  Isilda’s  fingers  used  to  part  those 
bright  locks,  and  her  soft  lips  loved  to 
rest  on  that  white  and  beautiful  fore- 
head. Suddenly  a red  glare  lighted 
up  the  still  shadows  of  the  chamber — 
it  flashed  on  the  eyes  of  the  .sleeper. 

“ Art  thou  here,  0 beautiful  spirit," 
murmured  Basil,  half  roused,  and 
daxr.led  by  the  brilliant  light,  which 
seemed  a reiiliz,-«tion  of  his  dream. 

But  it  was  no  celestial  prc.sence  that 
shone  into  the  student’s  room.  He 
awoke  fully,  rose  up,  and  looked  out 
into  the  night.  The  city  lay  hushed 
beneath  the  star-light,  like  a palace  of 
the  dead,  it  seemed  as  though  no  mor- 
tal turmoil  would  ever  more  ruffle  its 
serene  repose.  But  far  in  the  dark- 
ness, in  a direction  where  Basil's  eyes 
had,  in  former  times,  been  turned  so 
fondly  waiting  for  the  one  solitary 
lamp,  which  was  to  him  like  a star — 
lurid  flames  and  white  smoke  burst 
forth,  and  contended  with  the  gloom 
around.  There  was  in  the  city  the 
fearful  presence  of  fire,  and  the  burn- 
ing house  was  Isilda's. 

With  a sudden  impulse,  Basil  stay- 
ed not  to  unfasten  bolt  or  b.ir,  but 
leaped  at  once  through  the  low  win- 
dow, and  fled,  rather  than  ran,  to  the 
scene.  This  time  mortal  love  had  the 
pre-eminence  ; he  forgot  all  but  Isilda 
— Isilda  perishing  in  the  flames. 

Wildly  raged  the  fierce  element,  as 
if  kindled  by  a hundred  demons,  who 
fanned  it  with  their  fiery  breath,  and 
leaped,  and  howled,  and  shouted,  as  it 
spread  on  with  mad  swiftness.  Now  it 
writhed  in  serpent  coils — now  it  darted 
upwards  in  forked  tongues,  and  now  it 
made  itself  a veil  of  dusky  vapours, 
and  beneath  that  shade  went  on  in  its 
devastating  way.  Its  glare  put  out 
the  dim  stars  overhead,  and  hung  on 
the  skirts  of  the  clouds  that  were 
driven  past,  until  the  sky  itself  seemed 
in  flames.  House  after  house  caught 
the  blaze,  and  cries  of  despairing  ago- 
ny, mingled  with  shrieks  of  fr-mtic 
terror,  rose  up  through  the  horrible 
stillness  of  night.  The  be.autiful  ele- 
ment which  Basil  had  so  loved,  the 
cheering,  inspiring  Fire,  was  turned 
into  a fearful  scourge. 


The  student  reached  the  spot,  and 
looked  wildly  up  to  the  window  he  had 
so  often  watched.  A passing  gust 
blew  the  flames  aside,  and  he  distin- 
guished there  a white  figure — it  was 
Isilda  ; her  hands  were  crossed  on  her 
bosom,  and  her  head  was  bowed 
meekly,  ns  if  she  knew  there  was  no 
hope,  and  was  content  to  die. 

Basil  saw,  and  in  a moment  he  had 
rushed  in  the  burning  dwelling.  He 
gained  the  room,  and  with  a wild  cry 
of  joy,  Isilda  sprung  into  his  arms. 
Without  a word,  he  bore  her,  insen- 
sible as  she  was,  through  the  smoke 
and  flame,  to  a spot  where  the  fire  had 
not  reached.  Further  he  could  not 
go,  for  his  strength  failed  him.  Ha 
laid  his  burthen  down  and  leaned 
against  the  wall. 

“ I might  not  live  for  thee,  Isilda," 
cried  the  student,  " but  I can  die  with 
thee.  Yet  is  there  no  help — no  hope  ? 
Where  are  the  spirits  that  were  once 
subject  unto  me?  And  thou,  my 
guardian — spirit  of  Fire  I; — is  this  thy 
work  ? Where  art  thou  ?" 

" I am  here,"  answered  a voice ; 
and  the  Salamandrinc  appeared.  Tho 
flames  drew  nearer,  and  Basil  saw 
myriads  of  aerial  shapes  flitting  among 
them,  in  mazy  wreaths.  They  came 
nigh — they  hovered  over  his  mortal 
love — their  robes  of  seeming  flame 
swept  her  form. 

“ Touch  her  not,”  shrieked  the  stu- 
dent, as  he  bent  over  Isilda,  his  human 
fear  overpowering  him. 

“ The  good  and  pure  like  her,  are 
ever  safe,”  replied  the  Salamandrine. 
“ We  harm  her  not.”  And  she  breath- 
ed over  the  maiden,  who  awoke. 

“ Oh  my  Basil  1”  murmured  the 
girl,  “ is  death  then  past  ? Thou  didst 
come  to  save  me — thou  lovest  me — 
thou  art  mine  again  1”  and  she  stretch- 
ed out  to  him  her  loving  arms ; but 
Basil  turned  away. 

“ Hush  1”  he  said  " dost  thou  not 
see  them — the  spirits  ?” 

Isilda  looked  round  fearfully.  “ I 
see  nothing — only  thee." 

The  student’s  eyes  flashed  with  wild 
excitement.  “ See  1”  he  cried,  “ they 
fill  the  air,  they  gather  round  ns,  they 
come  between  thee  and  me.  Now, 
now  their  forms  grow  fainter — they 
are  vanishing — it  is  thou,  oh  woman  I 
who  art  driving  them  from  niy  sight 
for  ever.  Stay,  glorious  beings,  stay  1 
I give  up  all — even  her.” 
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" The;  shall  not  part  me  from  thee," 
shrieked  the  girl,  as  she  clung  to 
Basil,  and  wound  her  arms  round  him. 
“ No  power  in  heaven  or  earth  shall 
tear  us  asunder — thou  art  mine — I will 
lire  for  thee — I will  die  for  thee — my 
Basil  r 

“ Thou  shalt  hare  thy  desire !"  the 
student  madly  cried,  as  be  struggled 
in  her  frantic  clasp. 

There  was  the  gleam  of  steel — one 
faint  bubbling  sigh  ; — the  arms  relaxed 
their  hold,  and  Basil  was  alone — with 
the  dead  I 

Tbe  Fire  stayed  in  its  dire  path,  and 
a wailing  sound  rose  up  as  the  spirits 
fled  away.  Heaven  and  earth  bad  for- 
saken the  murderer. 

He  knelt  beside  his  victim  ; he  wept, 
he  laughed,  be  screamed ; for  madness 
was  in  his  brain. 

“ I may  kiss  thee  now,  Isilda,”  he 
shouted,  “ thou  art  all  mine  own  ; 
death  has  made  thee  my  wife,  and  be 


clasped  the  cold  still  form  to  his  breast, 
kissing  the  lips  and  cheeks  with  pas- 
sionate vehemence. 

“ 1 will  make  thee  a pyre — a noble 
funeral  p^e,"  he  continued  ; " the  fire 
shall  purify  this  mortal  clay,  and  thou 
shalt  become  a spirit,  Isilda— a beauti- 
ful immortal  spirit.” 

He  bore  the  dead  to  where  the  Are 
raged  fiercest ; he  laid  his  beloved  on 
a couch  ; composed  the  frigid  limbs, 
folded  the  hands,  and  kissing  the  cold 
lips  once  more,  retired  to  a distance, 
while  the  flames  played  round  the  still 
beautiful  form  which  was  once  Isilda. 
Lovingly  they  enwreathed  and  en- 
shrouded it,  until  at  last  they  conceal- 
ed it  from  the  student’s  gaze.  He 
turned  and  fled.  The  Fire  bad  in  its 
mysterious  bosom  the  ashes  of  that 
noble  and  devoted  heart.  Isilda  bad 
found  the  death  she  once  thought  so 
blest, — death  by  the  hand  of  ^e  be- 
loved. 


CHAFTEB  VII. — THE  HOPE  DECEIVED. 


FsABruLLT  did  morning  dawn  on  the 
eyes  of  the  murderer.  He  had  re- 
gained his  chamber  unobserved,  and 
there  he  crouched  in  its  most  gloomy 
nook.  His  frenzy  had  passed  away, 
and  left  the  freezing  coldness  of  des- 
pair. The  darkness  was  terrible  to 
him,  and  yet  when  the  light  of  morn- 
ing came  he  shrank  from  it  in  horror, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  garments  to 
shut  out  the  fearful  glare.  All  day 
be  remained  motionless.  Margareta's 
loud  weeping  came  to  him  from  with- 
in. From  her  brother’s  bolted  door, 
she  thought  he  bad  departed  on  one  of 
his  usual  rambles,  and  Basil  heard  his 
name  repeated  often,  mingled  with 
Isilda’s — for  tbe  last  had  been  as  a 
s'ister  to  Margarets,  and  deep  was  the 
sorrow  of  tbe  gentle  girl. 

Basil  heard  his  sister’s  sobs;  but 
they  fell  idly  on  his  stony  ears.  Many 
sounds  rose  up  from  the  street — the 
widow’s  cry,  the  orphan’s  moan,  and 
tbe  despairing  lament  of  tbe  houseless 
and  homeless — but  all  were  nothing  to 
him.  He  kept  the  same  immoveable 
attitude  until  daylight  waned,  and  then 
he  rose  up  and  lit  the  Fire  on  his 
hearth. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the 
blaze,  and  wilder  gleamed  the  eyes  of 
tbe  student.  He  swayed  his  body  to 
VoL.  XXIX.— No.  170. 


and  fro  with  low  murmuring,  and 
then  he  passionately  invoked  the  Sa- 
lamandrine. 

“ Tbe  sacrifice  is  complete — I am 
now  half  divine — I have  no  bond  to 
earth — my  soul  is  free.  Why  delay- 
est  thou,  O spirit  ? Come,  teach  me; 
let  me  know  the  past.  Give  me  wis- 
dom— I thirst  1 — I thirst  1 Let  mo 
become  as  a god  in  knowledge  1” 

But  the  vision  came  not — there  was 
no  voice. 

“ Spirit  of  Fire  1 art  thou  deaf  to 
me  still?  I have  done  all — I have 
torn  myself  from  earth — I have  be- 
come what  men  would  loathe.  Hear 
me — answer  me,  or  I die  1”  groaned 
the  student. 

Wreaths  of  dusky  vapour  oversha- 
dowed the  Fire,  and  from  them  pro- 
ceeded a melancholy  voice. 

“ O mortal,  sin  has  entered  thine 
heart ; blood  is  on  thy  hand,  and  the 
polluted  can  have  no  fellowship  with 
the  pure.  Thine  eyes  may  behold  us 
no  more  for  ever  1” 

A fearful  shudder  passed  through 
the  student’s  frame. 

“ It  is  false  I Cursed  spirits,  ye 
have  deceived  me  1” 

“ It  is  not  we  who  have  deceived 
thee,  but  thine  own  soul,”  answered 
the  Salamandrine.  “ We  are  not  evil ; 
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nnseen,  we  would  have  watched  over 
thee  thy  whole  life  through.  It  was 
thou  who  didst  long  after  what  is  per- 
mitted but  to  few — to  hold  commune 
with  the  invisible.  To  do  this,  with 
safety,  man  must  keep  a heart  pure  as 
fearless,  and  such  was  not  thine.  Thou 
didst  seek  us — we  allured  not  thee. 
Blame  not  us,  therefore,  but  thy  own 
weakness.  Thou  bast  sinned,  and 
henceforth  we  are  invisible  to  thee  1" 

*•  Woe,  woe  1”  cried  Basil,  in  agony; 
" have  I then  lost  all  ? Beautiful  spi- 
rit, guide  of  my  life,  have  mercy  ! — 
forsake  me  not  I" 

“ I do  not  forsake  thee,  O poor 
mortall”  answered  the  voice,  sadly. 
“ It  is  thou  who  art  no  longer  able 
to  behold  me.  We  mourn  over  the 


sinner,  but  it  is  his  own  guilt  which 
darkens  his  eifes,  and  shuts  out  our 
beauty  from  him;  we  are  unchanged." 

Have  I lost  all,”  repeated  the  stu- 
dent, in  tones  of  thrilling  despair. 
“ Have  I lost  all  those  godlike  powers 
so  bitterly  won?  And  must  1 behold 
thee  no  more,  beneficent  spirit  ?’’ 

“ No  more — no  more.”  replied  the 
mournful  accents  of  the  Salaraan- 
drine,  and  a faint  chorus  like  the 
sighing  of  the  wind,  echoed  plain- 
tively— 

“No  more,  O poor  mortal,  no 
more  I” 

The  vapour  swept  away  from  the 
Fire,  and  the  student  was  left  with 
his  despair.  He  fell  on  his  face  and 
wept. 


IX. — THE  END  OF  ALL. 


Two  days  after  the  terrible  Fire, 
some  who  loved  and  pitied  the  deso- 
late Margareta,  forcibly  entered  the 
student’s  room.  They  found  Basil 
dead.  He  lay  on  the  floor,  his  mar- 
ble face  upturned  to  their  horror- 
stricken  view.  There  might  have 
been  agony  in  the  last  fearful  moment, 
for  the  hands  were  tightly  pressed 
upon  the  heart ; hut  all  was  calmness 
now.  The  features  had  settled  into 
their  stilly  and  eternal  repose.  How 
the  spirit  parted,  none  knew,  save 
Him  who  gave  it,  and  who  bad  now 


reclaimed  his  gift.  The  book  of 
Michael  Meyer  lay  beside  the  stu- 
dent, and  firmly  clasped  in  the  stiff- 
ened fingers,  was  a long  tress  of  wo- 
man's hair.  More  than  this,  all  was 
mystery. 

Many  years  after,  when  the  me- 
mory of  the  student  of  Cologne  had 
long  been  forgotten,  an  aged  nun 
died  in  a convent,  not  far  irom  the 
city.  It  was  Margareta,  the  only 
sister  of  Basil  Wolgemuth,  the  Ro- 
sicrucian. 
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TTtR  Ft'5CHEO?t. 

" l>*rk  woods  ot  Puncheon!  (readStig  far 
The  rugged  p:ilh«  of  duty— 

Though  lost  to  me  the  vetper  star, 

Now  tremhllng  o’er  your  beauty, 

6tiU  vividly  I sc«  your  glades, 

The  deep  Budcroerald'hcartcd, 

As  when  their  lujcnrloDt  thodes 
My  Hogerlog  steps  deported." 

B.  SlMMOXS. 


How  glorious  are  the  mountains  at  all 
times.  Take  them  in  winter — the  rug- 
fed  tops  and  steep  sides  are  dazzingly 
white,  and  the  drapery  of  snow  muffles 
rock  and  bush.  See  them  in  the  sun- 
light, the  glazed  surface  glitters  like 
sparkling  gems,  and  when  evening  falls, 
a roseate,  blushing  tint,  speaks  cf  the 
lovely  bashfulness  of  nature.  Visit  the 
mountains  in  summer  ; — are  they  not 
e<jually  sublime  ? The  iron  grasp  of 
winter  has  relaxed  bis  hold  upon  the 
streams,  and  like  giants  refreshed,  they 
leap  from  their  prison.  Down  they 
rush,  tumbling  from  crag  to  crag, 
leaping  from  bank  to  bank,  now  gurg- 
iiag  slowly  along  a heather  dell,  as  if 
to  gather  strength  fur  the  next  fall, 
■md  then,  collecting  their  might,  plung- 
ing down  an  abyss,  lighting  up  its 
darkness  with  flashing  foam  and  spray, 
amidst  a din  and  uproar  that  thunders 
through  the  glens.  Then  how  sweetly 
the  wild  flowers  bloom  on  the  hills, 
and  tender  herbage  springs  up  in  the 
valleys,  dainty  browsing  for  the  sheep 
and  goats  of  the  poor  cottiers.  It  is 
among  such  scenes  as  these  that  the 
Foncheon — the  Irish  Yarrow,*  .ns  the 
Blackwater  is  deemed  the  Irish  Rhine 
— takes  its  rise,  among  the  remote 
fastnesses  of  the  Gualties,  a range  of 
lofty  mountains  running  along  the  con- 
fines of  the  counties  of  Cork,  Lime- 
rick, and  Tipperary.  It  rises  in  the 
last-named  county,  in  a bog  a mile 
south  of  these  vast  hills  ; but  toon  en- 
ters Cork,  through  which  it  takes  a 
circuitous  course  of  about  twenty-five 
miles. 

Hugged  and  wild  are  the  Gualtie.s, 


and  whoso  will  venture  to  explore  them, 
if  fond  of  mountain  scenery,  is  sure  to 
be  rewarded  for  his  pains.  A coursing 
excursion  lately  led  us  into  their  sub- 
lime regions  ; and  since  the  days  we 
left  the  Alps,  we  never  witnessed 
aught  so  magnificent.  Here  are  moun- 
tains piled  on  mountains,  gigantic 
peaks,  on  which  clouds  are  ever  resting, 
while  deep,  secluded  valleys,  narrow 
darksome  dells — rugged,  steep  glens — 
open  underneath.  Spreading  away 
from  the  base  of  the  hills,  the  eye  sur- 
veys a boundless  tract  of  country, 
stretching  to  the  horizon’s  verge,  like 
the  vast  expanse  of  ocean.  Towns  and 
villages,  hamlets  and  huts,  are  scatter- 
ed through  the  plains,  where  every 
species  of  cultivation  may  be  marked 
by  the  practised  sight  of  the  agricultu- 
ralist. These  mountains,  for  the  roost 
part,  together  with  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country  they  overlook,  are 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston, 
having  formerly  belonged  to  his  ances- 
tor, the  White  Knight.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Gualties,  and  not  far  from  our 
river's  fountain-head,  is  a very 
resquo  castle,  belonging  to  Lord 
ton,  known  os  Gualty  Castle,  or  the 
Mountain  Lodge.  The  approach  winds 
through  a thick  wood  ; and,  as  it  leads 
over  a small  bridge  thrown  across  a 
narrow  dell,  through  which  a rushing 
rivulet  forces  its  way,  the  scene  around 
is  very  beautiful.  In  front  swells  a 
gentle  bill,  green  and  smooth,  crown- 
ed by  the  Mountain  Castle.  The  oc- 
tagon towers  and  broad  roofs  resemble 
somewhat  a Chinese  building  when  be- 
held from  a distance.  Before  the 


pictu- 

Kings- 


* It  is  not  idle  fancy  wliicli  bestows  this  designation  on  the  Fiiiichcon.  There 
exists  a wondrous  similitude  between  the  rivers  twain;  and  the  hills,  overhanging 
each,  bear  a m-ar  resumhlauce  both  in  shape  and  position.  We  shall,  .also,  iinuio- 
diitely  show  that  the  Irish  stream  is  not  behind  hand  in  its  amount  of  poetical 

association. 
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castlo'  is  a steep  gorge  of  great  ex- 
tent, while  the  mountains  on  either 
hand  rise  high  in  air,  the  sides  well 
wooded,  and  the  stream  wends  its  sil- 
very way  through  the  glen.  There 
are  singularly  picturesque  walks  along 
the  avenues  of  the  lodge,  which  the 
visiter  will  traverse  with  delight.  They 
impart  to  the  soul  the  quiet  aud  sooth- 
ing gratification  derived  from  the  pre- 
senee  of  nature  in  her  glorious  ma- 
jesty. We  rejoice  in  beholding  such 
scenery  in  our  dear  native  land,  and 
thoughts  beautiful  and  tender  flit  be- 
fore the  imagination,  waking  dreams 
almost  capable  of  realization. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  attraction 
which  draws  the  tourist  to  this  region 
is  the  fact  that  it  inspired  the  muse  of 
Spenser,  and  is  hallowed  by  the  undy- 
ing beauty  of  his  exquisite  stanzas. 
Truly  it  is  the  attribute  of  song  to  lend 
charms  to  nature,  by  its  associations, 
to  impart  a perfume  sweet  as  the  scent 
of  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  far  more 
lasting  in  duration  ; years  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  its  power. 

Here,  then,  is  the  highest  of  the 
Gualties,  which  Spenser,  in  the  legend 
of  Constancie,*  celebrates  under  the 
name  of  Arlo,  derived,  doubtless,  from 
the  glen  in  its  vicinity,  called  Aherlow. 
Here,  in  former  times,  the  deities  as- 
sembled, and  this  was  especially  re- 
sorted to  by  Diana,  until  she  was  de- 
terred, as  appears  in  the  poem  : — 

**  Aod  wore  It  not  IlUflUlng  for  thi«  file 
To  clng  of  hillci  and  woodcs  'znong«t  want*  and 
knlghti, 

1 would  abate  the  stemencM  of  my  ttSIc. 

'Hongat  tkcM  ateme  atounda  to  mingle  aoft  dclighUi 
And  tell  how  Arlo,  through  Dianace  tpigbU 
(Boeing  of  old  the  beat  and  falrc«t  hill 
That  waa  in  all  thia  Ilolj  Island'a  hlghta) 

Waa  made  the  moat  unpleuaunt  and  moat  HI  t 
Mtano  while,  O Clio,  lend  Calliope  thy  quill. 

**  Whylome  when  Ireland  flonriahed  in  fame 
Of  wealth  and  goodneme,  far  aboTc  the  rcat 
Of  all  that  bear  the  Britiah  lalandi’  name. 

The  goda  then  uaod,  for  pleaaure  and  for  re«t« 

Oft  to  reaort  thereto,  when  aeemed  them  l>cft ; 

But  none  of  all  the  rcat  more  pleaaurc  found 
Than  Cynthia,  that  ia  aoTemino  queenc  profcit 
Of  woods  and  forcata,  which  therein  abound, 
Sprinkled  with  wboleaome  watera  more  then  moat 
on  ground : 

**  But  'mongti  tltem  all,  aa  flttcat  for  her  game, 

( Kithcr  for  cho^  of  bcaat  with  honnd  or  bowc. 

Or  for  to  ahremde  in  ihiule  from  Pherbue’  flame, 

Or  bathe  in  fbuntaina  that  doe  frtahly  flowe. 

Or  from  high  hillca,  or  from  the  date*  bclowe), 

She  choae  thla  Arloi  where  aho  did  reaort 
With  nil  her  nytnphoa  enranged  on  a rowc, 

Vt'ith  whom  the  wootly  goda  did  oft  conwirt, 

I'or  with  the  nympha  the  aatyra  love  to  play  and 
aport,*’ 


The  poet  then  introduces  one  of  the 
nymphs,  “hight  Molanna,”  who  bad 
loved,  but  in  vain,  her  neighbouring 
river,  the  Fanchin.  She  encounters 
the  god,  Faunus,  who  promises,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  accomplish  her 
desire,  and  to  bring  about  an  union 
with  her  beloved.  The  Fanchin  is 
the  Funcheon,  and  the  Molanna, 
which  joins  it  near  its  source,  is  the 
Brackbawn,  a rocky  stream  that  runs 
through  the  glen  of  the  Mountain 
Castle.  The  latter  was  the  favourite 
bathing  place  of  the  goddess,  and  its 
source  is  so  faithfully  described  in  the 
first  of  the  stanzas  following,  that  the 
words  of  the  Poet  might  be  used  in 
any  topography  of  our  own  day 

**  For  Ant  ohe  tprlngt  oat  of  two  marble  rocki. 

On  wliich  a grove  of  oaket  high*mountcd  growcf, 
That  oi  a girlonti  •ocmei  to  deck  the  locks 
Of  some  fairo  bride,  brought  forth  with  porapoue 
thowce 

Out  of  her  bower,  that  many  Aowern  etrowe*  t 
So  through  the  flowery  doles  she  tumbling  downe 
Through  many  woodcs  and  ihody  coverti  flowee. 
That  on  each  side  her  silver  chonnell  crownc, 

Till  to  the  plainc  she  come,  whoso  roUeyt  she  doth 
drowne. 

" In  her  sweet  strcnmi  Diana  used  oft, 

After  her  swcatle  cliosc  and  toilsome  play, 

To  bathe  hcrselfe  i and  often  on  the  soft 
And  downy  grossc  her  dainty  Umbea  to  lay 
In  covert  shades,  where  none  behold  her  may, 

Fur  much  she  hated  sight  of  living  eye  i 
Foolish  god  Faunus,  though  full  many  a day 
lie  saw  her  cla<l,  yet  longed  foolishly 
To  see  her  naked  ’mongst  her  nymphs  in  privity. 

**  No  way  he  found  to  compmse  his  desire. 

But  to  corrupt  Molanna,  this  her  maid. 

Her  to  discover  for  some  secret  hire  i 
6o  her  with  flattering  words  be  Arst  SMiald  t 
And  after  pleasing  gifts  for  her  purvaid  t 
Qnctne-apples,  and  red  cherries  frmn  tlic  tree. 

With  wbidi  he  her  allured  and  betrmld, 

To  tcU  what  time  he  might  her  loily  sec. 

When  the  herself  did  bathe  that  he  might  secret  bcc. 
ss  There  too  he  promirt,  if  she  would  him  pleasure 
With  this  small  boone,  to  quit  her  with  a better  i 
To  wit,  that  whereas  she  had  out  of  measure 
Long  loved  the  Fanchin,!  who  by  nouglU  did  aei 
her, 

That  be  would  undertake  for  this  to  got  her 
To  be  his  lore,  and  of  him  liked  well  { 

Besides  all  which  he  vowed  to  be  her  debtor 
For  many  more  good  turns  than  ho  would  to  toll, 
The  least  of  which  this  little  pleasure  should  cxccU. 

**  The  simple  mold  did  yield  to  him  onone; 

And  eft  him  placed  where  he  close  might  xiew 
Timt  never  any  saw,  save  only  one. 

Who,  for  his  hire,  to  so  foole-hsrdy  dne, 

W'cs  of  hU  hounds  devoured  in  hunter's  hew. 

Tho',  os  her  manner  was,  on  sunny  day, 

Diana  with  her  nymphs,  about  her  drew 
To  this  sweet  spring,  where,  doALog  her  array. 

She  bathed  her  lovely  limbcs>~-~'* 

Foolish  Faunus,  not  being  abio  to 
keep  quiet,  broke  forth  in  iaughter : 

**  The  gotIdcsB  alt  abashed  with  that  noise. 

In  luistc  forth  i>torted  from  tlic  giiilly  brooke  t 
And,  running  stroigiit  whereas  ihc  htwnl  his  voice, 
Enclosed  thu  bush  about,  and  there  him  tookc. 
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Like  dmc«l  lukc,  not  daring  up  to  lookc 
On  her  whose  sight  hefe^  co  mucli  Ue  tnu>;ht  t 
Thea<Yforth  they  dr.jw  him  by  the  borncSf  and 
shook* 

Kigb  *11  to  piece*  that  they  left  him  nought  i 
Ao<J  then  Into  the  open  tight  they  furtli  him 
teou^L" 

The  goddess  Diana  and  her  mai- 
dens all  ill-used  poor  Faunus. 

**  They  mocke  and  Morna  him,  and  him  fool  mitcall, 
Some  by  the  nose  him  pluckt.  icroc  by  the  tallci 
And  by  hU  goatiih  beard  tome  did  him  haiIo{ 

Tei  he  Cpoor  tout)  with  patience  ail  did  bcare. 

For  noo^t  against  their  wills  might  eounterraUa*'* 

So  having  flouted  him  their  fill,  and 
determined  on  robing  him  in  a deer- 
skin, and  hunting  him,  “ Cynthia’s  selfe 
more  angry  than  the  rest,”  examined 
him,  until  he  confessed  “ that  'tnas 
Molanna  which  her  so  bewraid.” 

* So  they  him  fbllotred  till  they  weary  were  i 
When,  back  returning  to  Molann  againc, 

They,  by  commandment  of  Diana,  there 
Ucr  whelm'd  with  stooea  t yet  Faunus,  for  her 
paine, 

Ofher  beloved  Fanchin  did  obtainc, 

That  her  he  would  recelTo  into  hia  bed. 

So  DOW  her  wave*  past  through  a pleasant  plalne, 
Till  with  the  Fanchln  she  hcnclf  doc  wed. 

And.  both  combined,  themselves  In  one  falre  river 
spread.*' 

The  Puncheon  now  winds  close  by 
the  remains  of  a stately  castle  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbenny.  'The  portion  of 
the  ruin  yet  standing  bespeaks  the 
great  size  and  strength  of  the  building 
when  entire.  The  situation  too,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  in  a 
fertile  tract  of  country,  and  almost 
completely  sheltered  from  the  North 
by  the  Titanic  mountains,  evinced  a 
judicious  choice  in  the  site.  'Phis  was 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  Munster  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
the  White  Knight,  otherwise  styled 
Clan  Gibbon — who,with  another  chief- 
tain named  Condon,  gave  the  name  to 
a barony  in  the  County  of  Cork,  which 
it  retains  at  this  day — Condons  and 
Clan  Gibbons.  In  anotobyDr.  Smith,* 
the  W'hite  Knight  is  stated  to  hare 
been  descended  from  Gislebert,  called, 
by  the  Irish,  Gibbon,  the  eldest  son  by 
a second  wife  of  John  Fitzgerald,  an- 
cestor to  the  houses  of  Kildare  and 
Desmond.  He  bad  large  possessions 
in  this  county,  now  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Kingston's  estate.  Sir  John  King 
having  been  created  Baron  Kingston, 


by  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  married  Ca- 
therine, (daughter  of  Sir  William  Fen- 
ton,  knight,  and  dame  Margaret  Fitz- 
gerald his  wife,)  sole  heiress  to  the 
family  of  the  White  Knights,  from 
whom  the  estate  has  descended  to  the 
present  hospitable  inheritor. 

This  W'liite  Knight  appears  to  hove 
been  an  active  participator  in  all  the 
insurrections  of  hb  family,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1578,  Edmund 
Fitzgibbon,  commonly  called  the  Whits 
Knight,  John  Fitzgerald,  seneschal  of 
Imokilly,  and  Philip  Roche,  advised 
James  Fitzmaurice,  son  to  Sir  Maurice 
of  Desmond,  to  apply  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  for  assbtance  against 
the  dominion  of  England,  and  promised 
that  they  would  join  in  tbo  design 
of  invading  this  kingdom : soon  after 
which  they  all  quitted  the  country,  and 
fled  into  France.f  VVe  find  from  a 
chivalrous  affair  related  by  Hollin- 
shed,j;  that  the  White  Knight  occa- 
sionally changed  sides.  *'  It  tiappened 
there  was  a parley  with  the  seneschal 
of  Imokilly,  who  was  charged  by  Cap- 
tain Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  before  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  with  cowardice,  and 
made  no  reply  to  the  charge.  One  of 
hb  men  owned  that  his  master  was  that 
day  a coward,  but  that  he  would  be- 
have otherwise  on  the  nezt  occasion. 
The  Earl  of  Ormond  offered  the  se- 
neschal that  if  he,  and  Sir  John  of 
Desmond,  who  was  then  present,  and 
three  or  four  of  their  best  oflicers, 
would  appoint  to  meet  him.  Captain 
Raleigii,  and  four  others,  they  would 
come  to  the  same  place,  pass  the  river, 
and  fight  them  man  to  man ; but  no 
answer  was  then  given  ; and  the  White 
Knight  was  afterwords  sent  with  the 
challenge,  but  the  rebels  refused  it.” 
In  1598  the  Desmond  chieftains  were 
again  in  insurrection,  and  James, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sugan  Earl 
of  Desmond,  seeing  the  great  estate 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  hands  of  new 
planters  and  strangers,  took  up  arms 
and  joined  O’Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
On  the  3rd  of  December,  1598,  the 
Queen  sent  letters  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, that  he  might,  by  all  possible  fa- 
vour and  persuasion,  oblige  the  White 
Knight  and  Condon  to  continue  in  their 
obedience ; which  he  endeavoured  to 
do,  but  in  vain.§  Morrison  states  in 
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his  history  that  the  White  Knight  took 
to  the  field  on  this  occasion  four  hun- 
dred foot  and  thirty  horse  ; notwith- 
standing the  force  thus  added  to  his 
army,  Tyrone  appears  to  have  had 
doubts  of  the  constancy  of  the  White 
Knight,  for  he  took  hostages  for  his 
fidelity  to  him.*  This  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  O'Neil  seems  to  have  strong 
grounds  for  its  origin ; proof  of  his 
instability  has  already  been  given,  and 
in  1600,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  May,  William  Barrett,  of  Ballin- 
colly,  MacMaughe  Condon,  and  the 
White  Knight,  submitted  to  the  Lord 
President,  and  received  the  Queen's 
pardon. f An  incident  shortly  after- 
wards threatened  to  disturb  his  loyalty 
to  the  Queen.  In  August  that  year. 
Captain  Harvey,  with  seventy  foot  and 
twenty-four  horse,  marched  from  Mal- 
low towards  Condon's  country,  in  pur- 
suit of  an  arch-rebel,  called  John  Mac- 
Redmond.  The  army,  by  mistake, 
burned  a bouse  in  avillage  of  the  White 
Knight,  which  they  imagined  belonged 
to  the  rebels  ; but,  upon  discovering 
their  error,  the  captain  offered  to  pay 
the  damage.  John  Fitzgibbon,  son  of 
the  White  Knight,  was  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied ; but  gathered  one  hundred  and 
sixty  foot,  and  some  borse,and  attacked 
the  English,  to  whom  he  did  no  hurt, 
although  they  slew  sixty  of  his  men. 
The  White  Knight  stormed  at  first, 
but  when  he  understood  the  mistake, 
he  was  at  length  pacified ; the  guide 
who  led  them  into  the  error  was  exe- 
cuted.! 

The  fidelity  of  the  White  Knight 
shortly  afterwards  sustained  a more 
severe  trial,  of  which  the  historical  in- 
cidents are  developed  in  the  following 
tale 


THE  WHITE  knight's  VOW — A TALE 
OF  Desmond's  wahs. 

Evening  closed  round  the  Castle  of 
Kilbenny ; the  day  had  been  calm 
and  hot,  every  object  around  was 
distinct  to  the  sight,  and  every  sound 
struck  the  ear  in  that  deathlike  stillness 
in  which  nature  is  wrapt  when  the  sum- 
mer heat  prevails.  The  shades  of  co- 
ming night  seemed  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  towers,  while  wreaths  of  ivy  on 
the  battlements  were  silvered  by  the 


moonlight  as  it  glanced  through  the 
thickly  loopholcd  walls,  or  flickered 
from  the  deep  muliioned  windows. 
To  the  right  gleamed  the  river 
Puncheon,  sweeping  round  the  bawn 
of  the  Castle — to  the  left  were  brown 
forests  climbing  the  mountain  sides, 
while  beyond  their  dark  masses  ridge 
rose  on  ridge — height  mounted  on 
height,  where  stood  the  Gualties  in 
the  majesty  of  lofty  array.  The 
Castle,  seen  from  a great  distance, 
caused  a travel-stained  horseman,  who 
had  hitherto  urged  his  gallant  grey 
at  his  utmost  speed,  to  pause  and 
admire  the  scene.  He  was  a fine  sol- 
dierly-looking man,  in  the  prime  of 
life.  His  countenance  noble  and  full 
of  dignity,  to  which  his  elaborately 
trimmed  moustache,  and  peaked  beard 
contributed.  His  habiliments  denoted 
his  profession — a martial  one.  Over 
his  doublet  glanced  a steel  breast-plate, 
while  thick  buff  gloves  came  high  up 
his  arms  ; plates  of  armour  covered 
his  thighs,  and  were  met  at  the  knees 
by  long  trooper's  boots ; a broad-brim- 
med hat,  looped  at  the  side  with  a 
richly  jewelled  buckle,  from  which  gaily 
fluttered  a plume  of  white  ostrich  fea- 
thers, gave  an  air  of  gallantry  to  a 
tout  ensemble  bold  and  chivalrous.  He 
was  well  armed  ; pistols  protruded 
from  the  bolsters  of  bis  saddle  ; the 
long  rapier  of  the  period  hung  by  his 
side  ; while  the  short  dagger,  called  in 
the  days  of  knight  errantry,  misericorde, 
was  fastened  in  bis  broad  belt. 

“ By  our  Virgin  Queen,”  said  the 
soldier,  “ our  doubtful  ally  has  a noble 
nest."  He  suffered  his  eyes  slowly  to 
traverse  the  lovely  landscape  as  though 
it  was  a luxury  to  rest  on  the  green 
glens,  the  bold  swelling  hills,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  summer  woods.  “ How 
sweetly  my  gentle  Spenser  tuned  bis 
verse  to  recite  the  praises  of  this  splen- 
did scenery  in  the  Faerie  Queene. 
But  these  fierce  villains  could  not  suf- 
fer him  to  dwell  amongst  them.  They 
drove  him  hence  ; and  my  poor  friend 
sleeps  with  the  poets  of  old." 

The  tear  which  fell  on  the  cheek  of 
the  stranger  told  of  a sensitive  heart, 
yet  he  dashed  it  hastily  aside,  and,  as 
though  chafed  at  bis  weakness,  struck 
the  rowels  into  his  fiery  steed,  and 
once  more  held  on  his  rapid  way.  And 
in  good  time  had  be  done  so,  a sudden 
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rippling  of  the  river’s  surface,  which 
hitherto  lay  glassy  as  a mirror,  faith- 
fully reflecting  sky  and  moonlight,  de- 
noted a breeze  stealing  from  the  hills. 
The  clouds,  resting  on  the  hill-tops, 
rolled  down  the  valleys,  and  soon  hid 
them  in  the  mist.  The  rain  now  began 
to  fall  on  the  traveller  ; a vivid  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  the  bellowing 
thunder,  lighted  up  the  gloom,  and 
showed  the  Castle  within  a short  dis- 
tance. 

While  the  mounted  traveller  ap- 
proached the  walls  from  the  west,  two 
footmen  drew  nigh  from  the  opposite 
direction.  Notwithstanding  the  hurry 
both  were  in  to  avoid  the  thunder- 
storm, they  walked  not  abreast ; for 
one,  considerably  the  elder,  remained 
a pace  behind  his  companion,  whom 
he  addressed  with  marlied  deference, 
though  be  used  no  title  to  show  his 
rank. 

“ How  truly  fortunate  to  have  ac- 
complished our  work  so  well,”  ob- 
served the  younger  and  foremost. 

^ “ True  lor  you,  Fitz  Gibbon,”  re- 
plied the  other,  “ but,  monuar*  to  think 
what  a fate  for  the  likes  of  him.  In- 
stead of  his  great  castles  and  his  reti- 
nue of  nobles  and  knights,  to  be  lodged 
in  the  cave  of  Sleevegort,  just  as  if  he 
was  a badger,  or  a fox — and  sure  he 
is  run  to  earth.” 

“ Well,  Shawn,f  cheer  up ; who 
knows  what  may  come  when  the  White 
Knight  takes  heart  again.  Hark  I is 
not  that  a bugle  horn  ?"  And  no  w arrived 
at  a small  wicket  leading  into  the  Cas- 
tle, the  two  men  paused  outside,  and 
listened  to  the  shrill  blast  of  a bom 
wound  at  the  drawbridge  gate.  “There 
it  is  agiun,”  whispered  the  younger 
man,  “ and  if  my  ears  deceive  me  not, 
I can  well  tell  whose  breath  gives  that 
one  proud  note — I marked  it  well  be- 
fore.” 

“ Whose,  dear  master  ?"  asked  his 
companion. 

“ That  minion  of  England’s  queen, 
who  contrived  to  get  more  than  three 
baronies  of  my  kinsman's  property  for 
bis  own  share,  curse  him." 

" Ah  1 you  mean  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh I" 

“ The  same,  or  he  is  no  living  man,” 
he  replied,  as  the  third  long  and  pecu- 
liar blast  was  wafted  on  the  breeze. 
A short  conference  with  the  warden 


called  forth  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and, 
warmly  receiving  the  stranger,  all  en- 
tered the  dwelling.  Within  the  lofty 
vaulted  hall  of  Kilbenny  Castle,  sato 
the  White  Knight  and  his  guest.  The 
name  well  suited  the  aged  chieftain, 
for  his  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and 
over  his  shoulders  he  wore  a loose 
woollen  cloak  or  mantle  of  fleecy  hue, 
secured  at  the  neck  by  a silver  clasp. 
An  ample  board  was  spread  with  good 
cheer.  Around  the  spacious  apart- 
ment were  ranged  weapons  of  the  chase 
and  war,  in  endless  profusion;  while 
favourite  dogs,  for  hunting  wolf  or 
deer,  lay  crouched  at  their  master's 
feet. 

“ Now,  White  Knight,”  said  the 
stranger,  addressing  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  “ having  done  justice  to  thy 
good  cheer,  I must  beseech  thee  to  do 
justice  to  thyself.  Where  hast  thou 
hid  the  traitor  Desmond  ?” 

“ I,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ?”  demanded 
the  chieftain,  with  a start  of  surprise. 
I have  had  no  communication  with 
Desmond  , ce  my  fealty,  so  help  me. 
Heaven . "siu 

The  other  surveyed  him  with  an  ex- 
expression  of  incredulity. 

“ Clan  Gibbon,”  said  the  younger 
man,  “ I am  loth  to  let  slip  any  word 
hurtful  to  your  age  or  rank;  but  if 
another  said  so,  my  answer  would  be 
prompt.  1 cannot  believe  you  are  ig- 
norant the  arch  rebel  is  now  in  your 
territory.” 

“ But  I am  utterly  ignorant  of  it, 
on  my  hopes  of  salvation,”  replied  the 
chief. 

“ How  can  that  be,  when  we  hare  tid- 
ings to  thecontrary”  Raleigh  continued. 
“ A party  of  my  Lord  Barry’s  soldiers 
stole  upon  the  earl  ere-yesterday  ; they 
came  upon  him  at  supper,  and  he  es- 
caped without  his  mantle,  so  close  were 
the  pursuers.  They  actually  tracked 
him  into  these  glens  of  yours ; and  I 
am  now  deputed  by  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent to  say,  that  he  bolds  you  answer- 
able  with  life  and  lands,  if  yon  let  him 
slip  through  your  Angers.  He  bade 
me  tell  you  he  reckons  it  most  culpable 
in  you  to  continue  succour  and  shelter 
to  our  common  foe,  and  one  who 
has  so  often  disquieted  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  lady  the  queen  ; and 
that  he  regards  you.  Clan  Gibbon,  bo- 
dily accountable  for  any  fault  in  your 


* Alas  I a word  of  pity. 
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men,  who  may  be  accessory  to  the 
earl’s  escape,  by  reason  of  your  not  as> 
sistinc;  in  pursuing  him." 

“ That  you  have  tidings  of  Desmond 
being  in  my  territory  I do  not  gainsay, 
since  you  vouch  it,  SirWalter  Raleigh,” 
replied  tbeknigbt;  "but  I swear  to  you, 
on  my  allegiance,  the  fact  is  wholly 
unknown  to  me." 

*'  I would  wish  for  some  stronger 
assurance  than  a tie  which  binds  thee 
so  loosely.  Clan  Gibbon,”  said  Raleigh, 
while  the  knight  winced  beneath  bis 
words. 

“ Well,  Raleigh,  hear  me,”  cried  the 
veteran  chief,  " from  you,  at  least,  the 
taunt  comes  badly,  as  you  could  testify 
how  I stood  by  you.  Remember  who 
bore  the  challenge  to  the  Seneschal  of 
Imokilly,  for  the  passage  of  arms  be- 
tween him  and  his  captains,  and  Or- 
mond with  four  of  us  ? But,  since  the 
past  is  forgotten,  1 vow  to  you,  Ra- 
leigh, that  ere  to-morrow’s  sun  sets  I 
shall  deliver  Desmond  into  thy  hands, 
alive  or  dead,  if  he  be  in  my  country, 
or  else  I deliver  myself  to  be  dealt  with 
as  beseems  fit  to  the  queen’s  majesty— 
here’s  my  hand.” 

<<  I accept  the  conditions.  White 
Knight,"  rejoined  Raleigh,  clasping 
the  extended  palm  ; " and  should  thou 
succeed  in  capturing  the  rebel,  a thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold  are  thine.  To 
enable  thee  to  rise  betimes  on  thy 
search,  I repair  to  my  night  chamber, 
with  thy  kind  permission,  and  com- 
mend thee  to  do  so  likewise,"  said  Sir 
Walter. 

The  host  summoned  an  attendant 
with  a lamp,  and  marshalled  his  guest 
to  his  couch. 

On  his  return  to'  the  banquetting- 
hall,  the  White  Knight  was  joined  hy 
the  two  men  of  whom  mention  is  made 
already. 

“Where  on  earth  have  you  been, 
Geofh-ey,  all  the  night  long  ?’’  he  in- 
quired. 

“ In  the  Castle,”  replied  the  young 
man. 

“ And  wherefore  not  at  the  evening 
banquet,  my  son  ; it  lacked  thee.” 

“ There  was  one  at  it  I could  scarce- 
ly trust  to  meet  in  amity,”  said  the 
youth. 

“ You  mean  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.” 

The  other  nodded  assent. 

“ What  news  brought  he  hither,”  he 
inquired. 

“ Heavy  news  an’  it  bo  true,  which 
God  forbid,”  replied  bis  sire.  “ He 
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warns  me  the  Earl  of  Desmond  lurks 
somewhere  in  our  territory,  and  that 
the  Lord  President  bolds  me  account- 
able in  life  and  lands  for  his  capture.” 
“ Then  up  with  our  banner  and 
down  with  our  foe,”  said  the  young 
man,  gaily. 

“ What  mean  ye,  GeoflTrey,"  cried 
the  White  Knight  in  perplexity ; “you 
do  not  say  the  news  is  true  ?” 

“ Indeed  I do,  father,”  said  the  son  ; 
“ the  earl  t*  now  in  our  territory.” 
Then  indeed  the  poor  old  knight 
was  in  sore  distress.  He  tore  his  aged 
hair  in  a perfect  frenzy,  and  cursed 
the  hour  he  first  drew  breath. 

“ Father,”  expostulated  the  young 
man,  “ refrain  from  this  lamentation ; 
surely  it  costs  thee  but  little  to  give  up 
the  alliance  with  England’s  haughty 
Queen,  and  succour  our  liege  lord.” 

“ Geoffrey,”  groaned  the  afflicted 
knight,  “ hearken  to  what  I have  done. 
Believing  in  the  utter  impossibility  of 
the  Saxon’s  story  being  true,  I have 
rowed  a vow  that  ere  to-morrow’s  sun 
sets  1 shall  deliver  Desmond  into  Ra- 
leigh’s hands,  alive  or  dead,  if  be  be 
in  my  country,  or  else  deliver  up  my- 
self.” 

“ And  what  is  your  resolution  ?” 

“ To  keep  my  vow.” 

“ Yes — but  how  ? there  is  an  alter- 
native ?” 

“ 1 mean  to  deliver  up  Desmond,  of 
course,”  said  the  White  Knight. 

“ Then  shame  on  thee.  Clan  Gib- 
bon,” cried  the  youth,  deeply  moved  ; 
“ greatly  art  thou  fallen.  'Time  was 
when  other  sentiments  were  thine,  and 
basely  wouldst  thou  have  spurned  the 
notion  of  betraying  a noble  who  put 
trust  in  thee  and  thine.” 

“ Alas ! my  circumstances  permit 
no  other  course.” 

“ Thank  heaven,  I shall  be  no  party 
to  so  base  an  act,”  retorted  the  youth  ; 
“but  mayhap  thou  never  can  find  where 
we  have  concealed  the  Earl.” 

“ What  do  1 hear  ?”  exclaimed  tho 
White  Knight.”  Oh  1 tell  me,  Geof- 
frey, where  is  he  ?” 

“ Never,”  replied  his  son  ; “ my 
tongue  shall  first  be  torn  out.” 

“ I charge  thee  on  thy  duty,  sir,  to 
tel!  me.” 

“ My  duty  is  to  prevent  eternal  in- 
famy falling  on  our  noble  name,” 
proudly  replied  the  young  man. 

“ It  is  no  disgrace  to  yield  a rebel 
to  justice.” 

“ Ha  1 ‘ rebel’  and  ‘ yield’  are  new 
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temu  in  the  mouth  of  the  White 
Knight,"  laughed  the  youth,  scornful- 
ly ; “and  the  justice  which  our  Lord 
of  Desmond  will  receive  at  the  hand  of 
the  English  enemy,  are  summed  up  in 
a strong  rope  and  a short  shrift,  and 
possibly  they  dispense  with  the  latter, 
as  being  papistical.” 

“ 1 seek  not  to  argue  with  you,  sir,” 
urged  the  knight,  ang^ly,  “ nor  care 
I what  punishment  an  outlawed  rebel 
shall  receive  ; my  duty  is  to  deliver 
him,  and  1 demand  of  you  his  place  of 
refuge.” 

“ With  meat  least  the  secret  is  safe," 
replied  Geoffrey — “ I refuse  to  tell.” 

“ Nay  this  is  past  bearing,”  cried 
the  knight,  losing  temper.  “ Shawn” — 
the  attendant  who  waited  in  an  ante- 
room, appeared — “ summon  two  of  the 
warders,  and  do  thou  convey  this  ob- 
stinate boy  to  the  western  turret, 
where  it  is  my  strict  orders  he  be  kept 
under  bolt  and  bar  until  he  gives  me 
the  intelligence  I asked  of  him.” 

The  servitor,  accustomed  to  the  des- 
potic orders  of  his  chief,  obeyed  ; be 
returned,  accompanied  by  two  grim 
gallowglasses,  who  quickly  laid  hold 
of  the  young  Fits  Gibbon. 

“ I obey  the  chief,”  he  doggedly  an- 
swered, “ in  all  that  befits  agentleman, 
but  I shall  never  betray  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  ; lead  me  to  my  dungeon.” 
Many  curious  looks  were  cast  on  the 
White  Knight  as  he  waved  his  hand 
impatiently  for  the  removal  of  his  son. 
The  clatter  of  the  guards  across  the 
stone-paved  Castle-yard  aroused  the 
English  soldier's  curiosity  ; he  opened 
his  chamber  casement,  and  demanded 
the  cause  of  the  marching  of  armed 
men. 

“ The  knight  sent  his  son  to  prison 
for  refusing  to  betray  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, 1 hear,”  was  the  reply. 

Raleigh  shut  the  window,  and  mut- 
tering, “ He  is  in  earnest,  then — I may 
sleep  soundly,”  took  from  his  pillow 
a weapon  of  curious  construction.  To 
a long  rapier  was  combined  a pistol, 
the  b^el  of  considerable  length  run- 
ning along  the  blade,  and  the  lock  so 
contrived  that  the  hilt  of  the  rapier 
served  as  the  handle  for  both.*  He 
uncocked  the  pistol,  and  returning  the 


rapier  into  the  sheath,  which  also  re- 
ceived and  concealed  the  pistol-barrel, 
placed  the  sword  near  his  bed,  and 
soon  fell  into  a profound  slumber. 

Not  so  the  aged  chieftain ; long  ere 
the  morning's  light  he  was  astir, 
watching  for  the  dawn.  He  beheld 
the  crimson  flush  of  the  sky  heralding 
the  sunrise.  Day  broke  in  all  its 
glory.  The  light  fell  first  on  the 
mountain  tops,  then  stole  swiftly  down 
the  sides,  until  the  dark  haze  of  twi- 
light rolled  from  the  plain.  A mist 
floated  on  the  course  of  the  Puncheon, 
but  no  sooner  did  the  rays  of  the  sun 
gather  power  than  it  also  disappeared, 
and  the  river  flashed  and  glittered  in 
the  golden  glow. 

Collecting  a band  of  confidential 
retainers  around  him,  the  White 
Knight  briefly  stated  the  necessity  he 
was  under  of  redeeming  his  pledge, 
and  concluded — 

“ 1 solemnly  declare  my  readiness 
to  give,  and  hereby  offer  any  of  my 
people  who  will  conduct  me  to  the 
hiding  place  of  Desmond  the  sura  of 
fifty  pounds,  and  the  inheritance  of 
a ploughland  of  fertile  ground  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  I” 

All  protested  their  readiness  to 
oblige  their  lord,  if  in  their  power, 
but  declared  their  utter  igpaorance 
that  the  earl  was  in  their  country 
at  all. 

Here  Shawn,  who  had  overheard 
the  dialogue  between  the  knight  and 
his  son  the  previous  evening,  desired 
to  speak  a word  in  private  with  the 
chief. 

“ For  all  that  has  passed,”  said 
Shawn,  “ I can  hardly  credit  my 
senses,  but  I see  you  are  in  trouble, 
and  have  come  to  help  you  out  of  it. 
Would  you  surely  give  up  the  earl  if 
he  was  in  your  power  ?” 

“ I would  surely,  Shawn,  but  where 
am  I to  find  him  ?" 

“ Leave  that  to  me — I know  where 
he  is?” 

“ Then,  Shawn,  I shall  reward  you 
well  ; twice  fifty  pounds  and  the 
ploughland  are  your’s,  when  we  have 
the  earl  a prisoner  at  the  castle.” 

“ Follow  on  then,”  said  Shawn, 
riding  forward,  and  the  White  Knight 


* A friend  of  ours  was  shown  a weapon  of  similar  construction  a few  weeks 
since,  in  the  interesting  collection  of  arms  and  armour,  possessed  by  the  Kov.  P.  W. 
Drew,  Strand  House,  Youghal. 
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and  his  retainers  were  s(>eedil_v  out  of 
sight.  The  route  lay  along  verdant 
valleys  and  fertile  plains  ere  they  en- 
tered on  a rocky  mountain  boughereen 
or  bridle  track  ; even  this  too  was 
left,  and  a wild  hill  country  was  tra. 
versed. 

“ Do  you  see  that  small  hole,”  said 
Shawn,  pointing  the  White  Knight's 
attention  to  what  seemed  the  entrance 
to  a fox-earth. 

“ Yes,"  he  replied. 

“ Within  thatopening,”saidSbawn, 
“ is  the  Earl  of  Desmond.” 

Arrived  at  the  narrow  entrance,  the 
troop  dismounted.  The  chief  ad- 
vanced to  the  cavern,  and  called  at  the 
entrance — 

“ Desmond,  come  forth  1 you  are 
my  prisoner  ?" 

“ Who  calls  ?”  quickly  replied  a 
voice,  which  all  recognized  as  that  of 
the  earl. 

“ I am  Clan  Gibbon,  the  White 
Knight.” 

“ Then  you  are  doubly  a traitor,” 
said  the  earl,  boldly  advancing  from 
the  cave,  and  turning  to  the  knight's 
men,  who,  on  the  first  emotion  of 
their  awe  at  the  presence  of  so  re- 
nowned a noble,  had  dotfed  their  hel- 
mets ; “ for,  being  Clan  Gibbon  you 
are  my  kinsman,  and  as  W’hite  Knight, 
you  and  yours  are  my  natural  fol- 
lowers, and  as  you  are  doubly  a trai- 
tor, I call  on  my  liegemen  to  arrest 
you.” 

The  knight's  men  looked  one  upon 
the  other,  but  no  one  stirred. 

“ My  Lord,"  said  Shawn,  drawing 
his  sword  and  seizing  the  earl,  “ that 
day  is  gone  by  ; we  are  friends  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  now,  and  you  are 
her  enemy.” 

The  others  also  drew  their  swords. 

“Enough!"  cried  the  earl,  “I 
ield.  When  my  own  desert  me,  I 
iive  no  care  for  freedom.” 

So  s.aying,  he  mounted  Shawn's 
horse,  while  that  attendant  rode  be- 
hind one  of  his  fellows,  and  ere  sun- 
set, the  White  Knight  redeemed  his 
vow. 

For  this  service,adds  the  historian,* 
the  White  Knight  wa.s  rewarded  with 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Theearlhaving  been  attainted  on 
the  loth  of  March  preceding,  he  was. 


at  a session  bolden  at  Cork,  indicted, 
arraigned,  condemned  and  adjudged  a 
tr.aitor ; and  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1 CO  1,  he  was  sent  into  England.  The 
earl  died  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in 
1606,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel 
thereof,  his  life  being  spared  in  m- 
licy  of  state  j for  while  he  lived,  nil 
brother  could  not  he  set  up  to  raise 
new  disturbances.  His  lady  had  a 
pension  of  a hundred  pounds  a year 
allowed  her  by  King  James,  anno 
1623,  and  lived  to  be  over  a hundred 
and  forty  years  old.f 

The  Puncheon  continues  to  glide 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gualty  moun- 
tains, and  enters  the  demesne  of  the 
Earl  of  Kingston,  near  Mitchelstown. 
This  town  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  built  some  distance  from  the  Pun- 
cheon, owing  its  supply  of  water  to 
wells  and  a small  tributary  called  the 
Gradogue. 

Mitchelstown  consists  chiefly  of  two 
long  streets — one  nearly  ruinous,  which 
it  seems  the  intention  of  the  proprietor 
to  allow  entirely  to  decay,  in  order  to 
open  an  avenue  into  the  square,  which 
will  make  the  approach  from  the  south 
very  handsome.  At  the  southern  end 
of  this  dilapidated  street,  stands  the 
church — an  elegant  structure,  having  a 
lofty  embattled  tower,  surmounted  by 
a light  andelegantly-finisbed  octagonal 
spire.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel 
is  built  on  a rising  ground,  to  the  rere 
of  the  market-house ; it  is  of  a cruci- 
formshape,in  the  latter  English  style; 
the  body  of  the  building  is  flanked  by 
two  octangular  towers,  surmounted  by 
cupolas.  In  the  square  it  the  College, 
founded  by  James  Lord  Kingston, 
who  endowed  it  with  .£25,000,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a chaplain,  twelve  poor 
gentlemen,  and  eighteen  poor  gentle- 
women, giving  the  preference  to  te- 
nants of  the  Kingston  estate.  The 
inmates,  who  are  required  to  be  Pro- 
testants, receive  £40  a-year  each,  and 
have  a house  and  garden  allotted  to 
every  two. 

The  grounds  of  Lord  Kingston's 
castle  reach  the  square.  The  entrance 
lies  on  the  east  side.  We  entered  the 
demesne,  and  beheld  every  variety  of 
rural  scenery.  Lawns  stretched  away  in 
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verdant  slopes,  dotled  with  clumps  of 
trees — noble  specimens  of  their  re- 
spective species.  The  sombre  array  of 
woodlandclothed  the  hills, while  thepur- 
ple  mountains  soared  high  over  sdl. 
Crossing  the  vivid  green  we  marked 
the  hare  seeking  her  seat,  or  the  bril- 
liant pheasant  essaying  a short  flight. 
The  distant  river  sparkled  through 
the  trees,  on  the  current  of  which  the 
leaves  floated  like  mimic  boats,  and 
often  were  engulphed  when  the  wind 
played  roughly ; and  the  speckled 
trout  swam  swiftly  in  the  clear  streams. 

The  avenue  at  first  descends,  and  then 
leads  up,  in  gentle  slope.  Onthebrowof 
the  hill,  coveriog  many  a fair  rood  of 
onnd,stands  the  tiara  of  proud  towers, 
itchelstown  Castle  ; and  the  eye 
wanders  with  delight  over  turret  and 
battlement.  The  building  forms  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle  ; a spacious 
terrace  occupies  the  fourth.  The 
principal  entrance  is  from  the  cast : it 
consists  of  a grand  archway  with  groin- 
ed’roof,  opening  on  a doorway  of  oak. 
The  archway  is  flanked  by  a tall 
tower  on  each  side,  rising  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  six  feet.  One  is 
called  the  White  Knight’s  Tower, 
from  occupying  the  site  of  the  castle 
of  the  White  Knight  formerly  built 
here.  That  castle  had  occasioned 
some  blows.  It  was  reduced  by  the 
insurgents  in  1641,  but  shortly  after- 
wards re-taken.  It  was  again  besieged 
by  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  to  whom 
it  surrendered  in  1645.*  The  view 
from  either  of  these  towers  is  exten- 
sive and  sublime.  The  Gualty,  Knock- 
meldown,  and  Cumeragh  mountains 
form  the  boundaries  of  a vast  prospect. 
The  interior  of  the  castle  is  well  worth 
seeing.  The  apartments  are  of  just 
proportions.  In  the  saloon,  eighty 
feet  in  length,  with  a groined  roof 
ornamented  with  tracery,  are  fire- 
places of  bronze,  having  knights  in  com- 
plete armour  at  the  sides.  A noble 
suite  of  apartments  run  parallel.  The 
gardens  are  well  laid  out  and  kept  in 
perfect  order.  The  conservatory  is  a 
vast  range  of  glass,  fully  stocked  with 
valuable  exotics  and  choice  fruits. 

The  Puncheon  continues  its  westerly 
course,  through  the  parish  of  Mar- 
shalstown.  It  runs  near  Killee  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Uev.  William  Quin 


Montgomery,  whose  ancestors  have 
resided  here  for  a considerable  period. 
This  was  another  of  the  White  Knight’s 
possessions,  and  was  given  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  one  of  his  adherents, 
named  De  La  Kue.  Still  westward, 
at  Mologga,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
house  of  prayer,  called  Temple  Molog- 
ga, but  they  are  inconsiderable.  Near 
this,  the  river  passes  Mount  Eagle,  a 
picturesque  residence.  Within  view, 
near  the  border  of  the  county  Limerick, 
is  a mountain  pass,  called  Red  Chair, 
which  derives  celebrity  from  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  hero  in  1641, 
mentioned  in  Smith’s  History  of  Cork. 
In  the  month  of  January,  1641,  they 
Irish  formed  their  men  into  regular 
troops,  and  gave  the  command  of  their 
army  to  the  Lord  Mountgarrett ; they 
took  Ballyowen,  marched  to  Kilmal- 
lock,  and  intended  to  take  Limerick. 
Meanwhile  the  Lord  President  St. 
Leger  was  not  idle  s he  collected  about 
1,500  men,  and  though  inferior  to  the 
Irish  in  number anddiscipline,resolved 
to  intercept  and  fight  the  rebels.  He 
accordingly  waited  at  Redshard,  or 
Redchair,  a pass  from  the  county  Li- 
merick into  Cork,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Ballyhowra  mountain,  where  his 
forces  were  increased  by  a regiment 
of  foot,  consisting  of  1,000  men,  and 
two  troops  of  horse,  sixty  in  each 
troop,  which  were  taken  into  the  king’s 
pay.  He  had  under  his  command  the 
Earl  of  Barrymore,  son-in-law  to  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  with  three  of  his  lord- 
ship's sons,  theLordsDungarvan,  Brog- 
hiil,  and  Kinalmeaky,  also  Sir  Har- 
dress  Waller,  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Sir 
John  Brown,  Major  Searle,  and  Cap- 
tain Kingsmill.  While  in  momentary 
expectation  of  the  enemy’s  approach, 
a trumpeter  from  the  Irish  army  de- 
manded a parley,  accompanied  by  one 
Walsh,  a lawyer.  The  president,  then 
in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Cork’s 
sons,  sent  to  know  the  reason  of  their 
coming.  The  answer  was,  “they  came 
to  speak  with  the  president,  about  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence." 
Being  desired  to  approach,  Walsh 
told  the  president  “ he  must  speak 
with  him  in  private,  some  few  paces 
oil'  his  men.”  The  other  noblemen, 
knowing  Walsh,  began  to  express  their 
surprise  at  seeing  a person  of  his 
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parts  and  education  join  with  rebels  ; 
but  Walsh  re])lied,  “ tlioy  were  no  re- 
bels, as  he  could  convince  them,  if  he 
had  liberty  to  speak  with  tlie  Lord 
President  in  private.”  Whereupon,  a 
party  being  placed  on  either  side  of 
them,  while  they  were  upon  their  pri- 
vate parley,  Walsh  told  the  president 
" they  had  the  king's  commission  to 
assist  him,  and  for  raising  forces ; and 
that  if  he  might  have  a safe  conduct, 
he  would  bring  it  to  him,  under  the 
great  seal,  and  show  it  to  him  next 
morning  at  his  own  house."  The  pre- 
sident was  greatly  surprised  at  this 
message,  and  assuring  Walsh  ho 
should  have  a safe  conduct  if  he 
brought  the  commission  to  him  next 
day,  he  dismissed  him.  Upon  inform- 
ing the  lords  of  this  discourse.  Lord 
Broghill  said,  “it  was  but  a stratagem 
of  Muskerry  to  amuse  them.”  But, 
to  the  great  surprise,  Walsh  and  the 
same  trumpeter  returned  agiun,  and 
produced  a large  parchment,  in  which 
was  a very  formal  commission  drawn 
up  for  the  Lord  Muskerry  to  raise 
4,000  men,  with  the  broad  seal  at- 
tached to  it.  St.  Leger  having  pe- 
rused it, dismissed  Walsh,  and  returned 
to  the  lords,  declaring  that  Muskerry 
had  really  a commission  for  what  he 
did,  and  that  he  would  dismiss  his  men 
and  act  no  farther ; saying,  “be  would 
die  rather  than  be  a rebel."  Where- 
upon the  lords  all  withdrew  to  their 
several  homes,  only  Lord  Broghill 
declared,  he  could  not  but  think  it 
a cheat,  as  he  afterwards  found  it 
to  be. 

The  river  now  wends  on  its  course 
southward,  through  a rocky  vale, 
abounding  in  picturesque  scenery. 
Passing  between  Abacross  and  Glaun- 
nahollo,  it  sweeps  close  by  a pretty 
village,  conspicuous  from  its  white- 
walled  church,  with  the  tower  and 
steeple  soaring  high  over  the  environ- 
ing trees.  This  is  Kockmills,  appro- 
priately called  from  large  flour  mills 
romantically  situated  near  a precipitous 
cliff,  frowning  over  the  Puncheon. 
Close  by  is  Rockmill  Lodge.  Our 
river  now  enters  a deep  defile,  formed 
by  perpendicular  limestone  cliffs ; and 
leaving  Stannard's  Grove,  it  passes 
under  the  ruined  church  of  Carrig- 
downing.  A flourisbing  Protestant 
population  were,  according  to  local 
tradition,  hero  annihilated  in  the  fatal 
year  of  1641.  They  have  not  been 
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replaced,  and  their  desolated  shrine  is 
in  fit  keeping  with  their  graves,  which, 
ever  since,  it  has  watched  over  in  so- 
litude. After  this  an  open  tillago 
country  is  stretched  at  each  side  of  the 
river,  which  now  runs  through  a lovely 
valley,  to  wash  the  base  of  a rocky 
eminence,  crowned  by  the  splendid 
ruins  of  Glanworth. 

Before  sweeping  through  the  vale 
of  Glanworth,  the  river  glides  in  a 
serpentine  course,  and  leaves  a pret- 
ty place  called  Airhill  on  the  north 
bank.  As  it  approaches  the  village  of 
the  Golden  Glen,  the  view  from  the 
Mitcbelstown  road  is  one  of  singular 
beauty.  The  foreground  is  a rocky 
hill,  rising  from  the  water’s  edge ; 
the  summit  crowned  by  several 
ruins.  A venerable  abbey,  formerly 
occupied  by  Dominicans,  or  friars 
preachers,  founded  by  Sir  Richard  de 
la  Roche,  in  1227,  yet  presents  a nave, 
chancel,  and  steeple  tower.  In  the  nave 
is  a large  tomb  of  the  Ball  family.  The 
windows  of  the  abbey  ore  in  tolerable 
preservation.  They  are  square-beaded 
on  the  outside,  but  present  an  arched 
form  to  the  interior.  Between  the 
nave  and  chancel  is  the  tower,  built 
on  four  pointed  arches  ; and  from 
the  veneration  in  which  the  building 
is  held,  it  shows  little  appearance  of  di- 
lapidation. Not  far  from  this  is  the 
church,  a plain  edifice,  with  a low 
tower,  and  close  by  are  the  remains  of 
another  old  building,  of  religious  bear- 
ing. Further  on,  in  a direct  line,  is 
the  long  roof  of  the  chapel,  sur- 
mounted by  a stone  cross ; and  crown- 
ing the  steep  rock,  which  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  water’s  edge, 
are  the  wide-spread  ruins  of  a sump- 
tuous castle.  They  consist  of  a lofry 
square  tower,  of  vast  strength,  built 
of  hewn  stone,  of  which  only  three 
sides  arc  now  standing.  Adjoining  these 
are  walls,  shewing  traces  of  apart- 
ments of  great  extent  and  beauty  of 
finish : these  were  erected  on  arched 
vaults,  and  evidently  formed  the  state 
apartments.  Within  the  walls  is  a 
square,  low  tower  of  great  size,  but 
infinitely  inferior  in  finish  to  the  rest 
of  the  building,  probably  used  as  the 
barrack  for  the  garrison.  The  stones 
used  in  the  building  were  such  as  to 
cause  Doctor  Smith  to  exclaim — “ Our 
modern  buildings  may  boost  of  regu- 
lar columns  of  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture ; but  to  raise  such  pon- 
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derous  structures  os  these,  would,  in 
the  present  age,  require  an  infinite 
expense.”  The  castle  was  well  de- 
fended ; on  two  sides  the  rocky  emi- 
nence is  of  great  height,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, there  was  a vast  wall  which  en- 
vironed the  whole  of  the  buildings, 
flanked  with  towers.  We  took  a me- 
lancholy pleasure  in  pacing  the  time- 
worn ^ttlement,  whence  the  warder 
gave  note  of  the  approaching  foe. 
The  view  is  superb.  Underneath, 
nestles  the  village  of  Glanworth,  with 
its  narrow  street ; starting  from  the 
rock  below,  is  the  bridge  across  the 
Puncheon,  its  extreme  narrowness  and 
length  declare  its  antiquity,  with  large 
mills  close  to  the  stream.  Dark  woods 
clothe  the  hill  to  the  south,  and  a vista 
affords  a glimpse  of  the  glebe-house  ; a 
high  hill  shuts  up  the  view  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  bounds  the  Golden  Glen,  or 
Glanor,  whence  the  place  was  called 
Glanworth.  To  the  north  the  pros- 
pect is  equally  interesting.  The  lofty 
ridges  of  the  Gualties  tower  aloft,  and 
join  the  chain  of  Ballyhowra,  Spenser’s 
Mountain  of  Mole,  and  the  fair  ri- 
ver glides  between  the  verdant  vales. 

While  leaning  over  the  dizzy  battle- 
ment— overhanging  the  winding  river, 
with  its  silvery  sheet  of  water  rippling 
in  the  sunlight,  thoughts  stole  over  our 
mind  of  the  destinies  of  those  who 
held  those  lordly  halls,  now  bare  and 
falling  to  decay.  Within  sight  of  the 
halls  where  they  had  battled  with  mor- 
tal foes,  or  struggled  with  human  pas- 
sions, were  the  graves  where  their 
bones  are  laid  ; and  though  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry  think  but  little  of 
despoiling  tower  and  wall,  to  remove 
such  stones  as  tbeir  occasions  require, 
they  consider  it  a species  of  sacrilege  to 
touch,  save  with  reverence,  one  of 
those  which  covered  the  spot  conse- 
crated by  sanctity.  It  is  a touching 
lesson,  that  religion  throws  her  pro- 
tecting arms  around  the  time-hallowed 
hoose  of  prayer,  although  those  who 
once  ministered  at  the  altar  and  wor- 
shipped therein,  have  long — long  since, 
mouldered  In  their  forgotten  graves. 

It  is  time  to  mention  who  reared 
this  stately  pile — who  dwelt  therein, 
and  who  held  sway  over  the  neighbour- 
ing district. 

The  castle  of  Glanworth  was  built, 
by  achieftain,  named  Fleming,  to  whom, 
on  the  invasion  by  the  English,  the 
territory  of  Fermoy  was  assigned.  In 


the  year  1200,  Sir  William  Fleming 
was  the  inheritor,  whose  daughter,  the 
beautous  Amy,  was  an  only  child.  She 
was,  of  course,  an  idol  with  her  father. 
And,  in  contemplating  the  now  crum- 
bling ruin,  fancy  requires  only  the 
prompting  of  history,  to  call  forth 
from  tho  tomb  of  oblivion  the  proud 
scenes  of  pomp  and  pageantry  which 
the  castle  of  the  Golden  Glen  was 
wont  to  exhibit,  when  Amy  was  its 
mistress,  and  Sir  William  its  lord. 
When  gay  silken  banners  floated  from 
each  of  those  flanking  towers,  and  the 
pennons  of  many  a knight  fluttered  in 
the  court-yard  below.  When  steel 
cap  and  buckler  glanced  in  the  sunlight, 
as  the  men-at-arms  marched  to  and  fro, 
while  a numerous  retinue  of  sylvan 
attendants  invited  the  noble  to  go  forth 
with  hawk  and  hound.  We  can  ima- 
gine the  graceful  girl  riding  by  her 
martial  sire,  enjoying  the  sports  of  the 
field,  and  her  upturned  gaze  ns  her 
favourite  merlin  struck  the  quarry, 
and  then  swiftly  returned  to  her  wrist 
and  received  her  caress.  In  due  time, 
or  the  chroniclers  speak  false,  fair  Amy 
had  suitors ; and  they  courted  her  in 
ardent  guise,  for  the  scene  changes, 
and  the  castle  gates  no  longer  throng 
with  the  expected  guests,  and  the  halls 
no  longer  re-echo  the  harper’s  song ; 
but  the  drawbridge  is  raised,  and  well 
guarded;  tho  walls  are  lined  with  yeo- 
men, in  fighting  array.  The  knights 
marshall  their  men-at-arms,  and  es- 
quires in  full  armour,  and  every  mo- 
ment the  assault  is  expected.  A 
powerful  baron  of  the  district.  Sir 
William  Condon,  enamoured  of  the 
heiress  of  Fleming,  had  received  a 
most  positive  refusal  to  his  proposal 
of  marriage,  and,  enraged  at  the  ob- 
stinacy, os  he  termed  it,  of  tho  lady, 
joined  two  other  chieftains,  O’Keefe, 
and  O’Cosgro,  and  besieged  the  castle 
of  Glanworth,  resolved  to  win  by  force 
what  was  denied  to  love.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, Sir  William  had  despatched  a 
trusty  messenger,  and  summoned  to 
his  aid  Sir  Richard  Dc  la  Roche,  whose 
trusty  band  of  knights  ho  expected 
would  suffice  to  disperse  the  numerous 
but  undisciplined  forces  of  his  foes. 

“ Let  but  De  la  Roche  free  my  lands 
from  that  rabble,”  said  Sir  William, 
“ and  tho  best  reward  which  knight- 
hood ever  won  is  his." 

“ What  reward  do  you  purpose  to 
requite  his  services  witli,"  asked  Amy. 
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“ Najr,  then,  would  you  guess,  my 
sweet  bird." 

The  young  maiden  blushed,  and  de- 
clared she  could  not ; and  while  thus 
parleying  a loud  shout  arose  from  the 
lofty  watch  turret,  which  gathered 
strength  as  it  descended,  and  then 
was  caught  up  in  the  court-yard  till 
the  tumultuous  shouts  seemed  to  rock 
the  Castle  to  its  foundations. 

“ Ha ! here  comes  our  foeman — 
heaven  protect  my  child,”  cried  the 
father,  clasping  his  daughter  to  his 
breast. 

“ Fear  not  for  me,  father,  I shall 
pray  for  the  coming  of  the  brave  knight 
you  look  for;  and  while  1 go  to  the 
chapel,  do  you  appear  on  the  walls,  for 
these  are  our  proper  places  while  the 
foe  is  at  the  gate.”  So  saying  she 
lifted  the  arras,  and  opened  the  door 
leading  to  the  Castle  chapel,  while 
Sir  William  repaired  to  the  ramparts. 
The  sight  which  there  awaited  him 
was  an  anxious  one.  The  sun  shone 
in  a gleam  of  gold,  as  a dense  squadron 
of  knights  in  complete  armour  stream- 
ed down  the  hill  from  Fermoy.  Pen- 
nons fluttered  in  the  air,  and  a cloud 
of  dust  hid  their  numbers,  but  their 
steel-pointed  spears  flashed  like  a fo- 
rest of  fire,  and  the  tread  of  their 
steeds  was  like  the  rumbling  thunder. 
At  the  head  of  this  band  proudly  ca- 
reered Sir  Richard  De  la  Roche,  and 
at  his  side  an  esquire  bore  his  banner, 
with  three  Roaches  naiant.  'Several 
of  the  knights  who  held  command  in 
the  Castle  now  thronged  round  their 
chieftain,  and  seemed  confident  of  suc- 
cour ; meanwhile  the  besiegers  were 
busily  awaiting  the  onset.  The  fierce 
Sir  William  Condon  was  seen  driving 
furiously  his  coal  black  steed  along 
the  lines  of  his  retainers,  marshalling 
their  battalions  of  foot,  and  squadrons 
of  horse,  to  impede  the  approach  of 
the  forces  of  De  la  Roche.  The  long 
lances  of  the  knights  now  appeared  in 
menacing  posture — the  riders  gave 
their  horses  the  spur — the  brazen 
trumpets  sounded  a charge — “ De  la 
Roche  to  the  rescue,”  was  shouted, 
and  the  besieging  forces  reeled  at  the 
.shock,  as  every  lance  found  a victim. 
Then  the  squadrons  of  Condon  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge,  and  a severe 
struggle  ensued : the  superior  bearing 
and  discipline  of  De  la  Roche’s  knights, 
however,  prevailed  over  the  undisci- 
plined valour  of  those  who  opposed 
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them  ; the  besiegers’  cavalry  fled  after 
a stubborn  conflict,  during  which  every 
eye  in  the  Castle  was  fixed  on  the  bat- 
tle plain  in  an  agorn  of  suspense.  The 
troops  of  De  la  Roche  found  little 
difficulty  in  dispersing  the  infantry  of 
Condon  and  his  associates.  These  were 
not  able  to  withstand  the  repeated  and 
well-sustained  charges  of  the  mailed 
riders,  against  whose  armour,  and 
well  defended  steeds,  their  arrows  and 
javelins  fell  powerless.  De  la  Roche 
himself,  as  though  conscious  he  fought 
in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  to  lend 
life  every  charm,  was  to  bo  seen  wher- 
ever the  battle  raged.  His  sword 
forced  a passage  through  the  thickest 
ranks,  dealing  death  in  every  blow, 
until  at  last  his  very  presence  sufficed 
to  make  the  enemy  retire  with  preci- 
pitation. Close  beneath  the  Castle 
wall  De  la  Roche  encountered  Con- 
don. 

“ Vile  stain  to  chivalry,”  cried  De 
la  Roche,  “take  now  thy  deserts. 
Let  no  man  interfere,”  he  exclaimed, 
“while  I give  this  plunderer  his  due." 

“ Proud  youth  you  shall  rue  your 
words,”  replied  Condon  ; “ let  me 
teach  this  knave  how  to  fly,”  he  said 
to  his  vassals,  and  at  the  words  of 
their  respective  leaders  both  sides  mu- 
tually refrained  fighting,  to  watch  tho 
result  of  the  combat.  It  was  long  and 
desperate  ; both  knights  were  perfect 
masters  of  their  weapons,  and  fought 
with  the  resolve  of  men  who  staked 
life  on  the  issue.  Their  horses  fell 
dead  under  blows  intended  for  the  life’s 
blood  of  the  riders,  and  the  riders 
fought  on  foot — their  spe.ars  were  cast 
aside,  and  they  fought  with  swords 
until  the  blades  were  broken  to  the 
hilts.  Devoid  of  weapons  still  they 
fought,  striking  each  other  with  their 
gauntlettcd  hands — thengrappling  each 
other  in  their  arms,  they  strove  to 
crush  each  other  in  fierce  embrace. 
Condon,  by  placing  his  foot  behind  Do 
la  Roche,  and  taking  advantage  of  in- 
equality of  ground,  flung  him  head- 
long a considerable  distance,  and  a loud 
cheer  burst  from  his  men,  while  the 
hearts  of  the  knights  who  thronged  the 
walls  sunk  within  their  breasts.  In 
falling,  De  la  Roche  grasped  at  a wea- 
pon which  lay  beside  a dead  man-at- 
arms.  It  was  a cross-bow,  with  an 
arrow  fitted  to  the  string.  He  hastily 
turned  the  point  towards  Condon, 
whose  armour  was  unloosed  in  their 
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riolent  struggle,  and  discharged  the 
weapon.  It  passed  through  his  body,  and 
with  a loud  shriek,  be  fell  to  the  ground 
a dead  man.*  Need  we  recount  the 
scene  that  ensued — the  joy  of  the  vic- 
tors, the  retreat  of  the  vanquished.  The 
festivities  on  the  occasion  of  the  wed- 
ding between  the  fair  Amy  Fleming 
and  Sir  Richard  De  la  Roche,  who,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Fleming,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  barony  of  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  Irish  acres,  and  the  mag- 
nificent Castle  of  Glanworth,  at  which 
place,  in  1227,  be  founded  the  abbey 
we  have  noticed. 

Below  the  castle,  near  the  river  side, 
is  a limpid  well,  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  people,  called  St.  Dominick’s  well. 
There  is  a large  old  tree  spreading  its 
branches  over  it,  which  seems  coeval 
with  the  castle  in  point  of  time.  We 
cannot  leave  the  precincts  of  the  castle 
without  paying  our  respects  to  a dear, 
respectea  friend,  whose  learning  has 
often  illuminated  our  pages.  We  have 
never  visited  him  without  recollecting 
the  words  of  bis  favourite  Spenserf  : 

*•  There  &7tc1j  them  rcccivet  a gentle  «]U7to, 

Of  mild  demeanurc  anil  ror*  coortctlcs. 

Bight  cleanly  clad  in  comely  wd  attyre  t 
In  word  and  deede  that  ihcwd  great  modeitlo 
And  knew  bU  good  to  oU  of  each  degree  j 
UIght  BeTcrence.” 

Leaving  Glanworth,  our  way  leads 
along  a lovely  vale  towards  the  east. 
On  the  top  of  a hill  to  the  south  is 
a famous  sepulchral  monument  or 
Druidical  altar,  called  Labigcally,  the 
Hag's  Bed,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  as  a monument  for  some 
celebrated  person.  It  is  composed  of 
several  huge  stones.  One  measures 
seventeen  reel  long,  nine  broad,  and 
three  thick  ; and  as  if  this  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  hag’s  bed,  there  are 
two  others,  one  eleven  feet  broad  by 
seven  long,  the  other  seven  feet  square. 
On  each  side  are  broad  flag  stones. 
The  length  of  the  tomb  is  forty  feet 
on  the  outside,  the  breadth  jfourteen. 
Smith  says^ — “This  rude  piece  of  anti- 
quity was  probably  erected  by  the  an- 
cient Irish,  long  before  the  making  of 
stone  walls  with  mortar  wits  discover- 
ed. The  bringing  of  these  stones 
hither  must  have  been  a work  of  im- 
mense labour,  as  there  are  none  of  the 
kind,  being  a coarse  grit,  m-nrer  than 


the  mountains  which  divide  this  county 
from  that  of  Limerick,  five  or  six  miles 
distant ; and  as  tliey  were  destitute  of 
engines  to  raise  such  massy  rocks,  and 
carry  them  so  far,  we  wonder  not 
the  simple  Irish  should  attribute  such 
a work  to  the  performance  of  a gi- 
antess." 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Puncheon 
may  be  observed  traces  of  some  of  the 
Condons’  strongholds — Curaghow  and 
Dunraabon  are  still  visible.  There  is 
a rath,  or  Danish  fort,  at  the  latter 
place.  On  a high  ground  is  observable 
a solitary  tower,  Tooining  against  the 
sky.  This  is  called  Cahirdringha,  or 
the  Fort  of  the  Prospect,  a most  ap- 
propriate name,  as  it  overlooks  a vast 
extent  of  territory,  and,  perched  on  the 
summit  of  a conical  hill,  commands  a 
view  on  every  side.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a watch-tower  of  the  Roches. 
On  the  plantation  of  Monster  it  was 
given  to  Sir  Arthur  Hyde,  who  occu- 
pied the  castle,  and  was  often  attacked 
in  it  by  the  Irish.  The  banks  are 
well  cultivated  us  we  approach  Bally- 
clough,  the  handsome  Elizabethan 
mansion  of  Captain  Barry.  Some 
tastefully  erected  mansions  are  be- 
tween this  and  Kilworth.  A very 
extensive  ruin  is  coromandingly  situ- 
ated on  the  Puncheon  at  Ballyhendon, 
which  Borlace  mentions  as  Mr.  Roche’s 
house.  There  are  also  some  interest- 
subterraneous  chambers,  which  have 
been  visited  and  described  by  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker.  There  is  a good 
bridge  near  Kilworth,  close  by  Mr. 
Corban’s  mills  and  handsome  seat,  and 
the  river,  after  gliding  beneath  the 
arches,  enters  the  extensive  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Cashel.  It  here 
flows  past  a natural  grotto,  called  by 
the  peasants  Thiag-na-Filea,  or  Teague 
the  Bard,  from  a wandering  minstrel 
of  that  name  having,  traditionally,  made 
the  cave  his  dwelling.  Mr.  Simmons, 
of  Kilworth,  one  of  the  poetical  contri- 
butors to  Blackwood,  has  illustrated  all 
this  scenery  in  some  very  plaesing  verse, 
and  has  dwelt  on  its  prominent  fea- 
tures with  the  natural  fondness 
of  one  describing  things  hallow- 
ed by  memories  of  childhood  and 
of  after  years.  We  quote,  from 
his  “ Song  of  a Returned  Exile,"  a 
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stanza  or  two,  in  which  the  Fnncheon, 
the  Park,  and  the  Harper’s  Cave,  re- 
ceive  mention:—. 


**  Ify  own  plenatnt  Hirer,  bloom>tkIried,  behold, 
Kow  ileeping  in  ehnde,  now  refulgentljr  roll'd, 
Where  long  through  the  Undtc^  it  tnnqalDj 
flowe, 

Srercely  breaking,  OIen>ooomh,  thy  glorlont  repoae  I 
By  The  Park'*  lorely  pathwnyi  it  lingere  and  ehinee, 
Where  thecnabat’e  low  call,  and  tbomurmnr  of  pinea* 
And  the  lipa  of  the  lily  aeem  wooing  iU  atay 
'Mid  their  odoroua  della  i— bat  *tia  off  and  away, 
Buahlng  out  through  the  cluatarlng  oaka,  in  wboea 
abode. 

Like  a bird  In  the  bmnchea,  an  arbour  I made. 
Where  the  bine  eye  of  ere  often  cloaed  o'er  the  book. 
While  I read  of  atoot  Sindbad,  or  royaged  with 
Cook. 

" W ild  haunt  of  the  Harper ! I atand  by  thy  tpring, 
Whoae  watera  of  ailrer  atill  aparkle  and  ding 
Their  wealth  at  my  feet — and  Icateb  the  deep  glow, 
At  in  long-raolahod  hour#,  of  the  Ulaca  tliat  blow 
By  the  low  cottage  poreh~>and  the  aame  creacent 
moon 

That  then  plough'd,  like  a pinnace,  the  purple  of 
Juno, 

la  white  on  Qlenduff,  and  all  blooma  aa  unchanged 
Aa  if  yeara  had  not  paaa'd  ainoe  thy  greenwood  I 
rmng^" 


Here  a castle  strongly  built  on  a 
towering  rock  challenges  attention. 
It  has  earned  a name  in  history. 
Cloghleagh  Castle,  or  the  Castle  of  the 
Grey-stone,  was  a chief  seat  of  the 
Condons,  and,  among  the  persons  found 
by  inquisition  held  at  Sbandon  Castle, 
in  Cork,  Sept.  9, 1588,  to  be  concerned 
in  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  rebellion,  the 
first  name  is  Patrick  Condon,  Esq., 
of  Cloghleagh.  It  appears  that  on  the 
rebellion  of  Condon,  this  castle  and 
manor  being  forfeited,  were  granted 
b^  patent,  dated  3rd  September,  29 
Elizabeth,  to  Thomas  Fleetwood  and 
Marmaduke  Redmayn.  The  castle  re- 
mtuned  in  their  hands  until  the  rebel- 
lion of  1642,  when  Borlace  relates ; — 
The  Lord  Barrymore  took  Cloghleagh 
Castle,  on  the  Puncheon,  near  Kil- 
wurth,  which  was  the  inheritance  of 
Sir  Richard  Fleetwood,  who  admitted 
Sir  Arthur  Hyde  to  keep  it ; but  Con- 
don, whose  ancestors  it  had  belonged 
to,  took  it  from  him  by  surprise.  It 
appears  this  castle  was  again  taken  from 
Condon,  for  an  instance  of  the  atroci- 
ties of  war  is  related  by  Dr.  Smith.* 
Richard  Condon,  having  promised 
quarter  and  safe  convoy  to  the  garri- 
son, if  they  surrendered  to  him,  they 
did  so  ; and  for  their  credulous  faith, 
everyone  was  either  murdered,  wound- 
ed, or  kept  prisoner  — perha{>s  that 
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was  the  surprise  referred  to.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  the  castle  was  in 
Condon's  possession  on  the  3rd  June, 
1643  ; for  Borlace  mentions  that  Sir 
Charles  Vavasor  marched  towards 
Condon's  country,  and  took  the  castle 
of  Cloghleagh  on  the  3rd  June,  1643, 
after  an  obstinate  defence  of  Condon, 
the  governor.  In  thiscastle  were  about 
twenty  men,  eleven  women,  and  seven 
children,  some  of  whom  the  soldiers 
stripped,  in  order  to  kill  them,  but  were 
prevented  by  Major  Howell,  who  went 
to  Colonel  Vavasor,  then  at  Ballyhen- 
don,  Mr.  Roche's  house,  where  ho  had 
dined  that  day,  and  committed  them  to 
the  care  of  Captain  Wind,  who  leaving 
them  to  a guard  of  horse,  they  stripped 
them  again,  and  fell  on  them  with  car- 
bines, pistols,  and  swords ; a cruelty  so 
resented  by  Sir  Charles,  that  he  vowed 
to  hang  those  that  commanded  the 
guard,  and  had  certainly  done  it,  had 
not  the  next  day's  action  prevented 
him,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  con- 
siderable loss  tho  English  had  yet  re- 
ceived. 

As  this  lamentable  action  took  place 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  we 
subjoin  the  account  of  this  engagement, 
pven  in  the  History  of  Cork.f  On  tho 
4th  of  June,  1643,  being  Sunday,  about 
daybreak,  Mr.  Hill,  with  a squadron 
of  horse,  was  sent  to  scour  near  Clogh- 
een  and  Castle- Grace,  in  the  County  of 
Tipperary.  Before  it  was  light,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  bjr  the  ene- 
my’s horse,  so  that  he  and  his  men  es- 
caped with  difficulty  ; and  alarming 
the  English  at  Cloghleagh,  they  imme- 
diately ranged  in  battalion,  in  two  di- 
visions, in  a field  near  a mountain,  on 
the  side  of  which  the  enemy  soon  ap- 
peared, about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  army.  Sir  Charles  Vavasor,  who 
the  night  before  lay  at  Costle-Lyons, 
was  sent  for  in  great  haste  ; but  before 
he  arrived,  two  hundred  musketeers, 
commanded  by  Captain  Philip  Hutton, 
and  a troop  led  on  by  Captain  Freke, 
advanced  towards  the  Irish  about  half 
a mile,  and  there  halted  for  two  hours. 
In  the  meantime,  parties  of  horse,  oa 
both  sides,  approached  each  other  with 
trumpets  sounding  a charge.  Chris- 
topher Brien,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,  demanded  a parley  with 
Quartcr-mastcr  Page,  and  after  some 
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compliments  and  discourse  thej'parted  ; 
as  did  afterwards  Ciptain  Richard 
Fitzraaurice,  brother  to  Lord  Kerry, 
with  Mr.  Brien.  Soon  after  notice 
was  given  that  the  enemy  was  advanc- 
ing ; upon  which.  Sir  Charles  Vavasor, 
who  was  now  arrived,  ordered  the  Ciip- 
tains  Hutton  and  I’rehe  to  retreat  to 
the  main  body.  About  this  time.  Sir 
Charles  received  notice,  by  Captain 
Butler,  that  hiscompanv,  and  Sir.Iohn 
Browne’s,  were  advancing  from  Mal- 
low, and  were  now  hut  a mile  and  a 
half  from  him,  and  at  his  dispos.al. 
Sir  Charles,  having  consulted  with  his 
officers,  concluded  that  such  a body  of 
horse  as  appeared  could  not  be  with- 
out a great  body  of  foot,  although  they 
did  not  as  yet  come  over  the  hill ; so 
that  a retreat  was  resolved  upon,  and 
the  carriages  were  ordered  to  hasten 
to  Fermoy  with  the  cannon,  to  help  to 
defend  that  pass  in  case  he  should  be 
hard  pressed ; whereupon  the  army 
baited  to  let  them  proceed,  and  then 
drew  off  towards  Castle-Lyons.  The 
vanguard  was  led  by  Lieutenant  King, 
the  main  body  by  Mtgor  Howel,  the 
rear  by  Sir  Charles  himself,  and  behind 
them  was  a forlorn  hope,  commanded 
by  Captain  Pierce  Lacy,  Captain  Hut- 
ton, and  Lieutenant  Stradbury,  with 
all  the  horse  in  their  rear,  who  no 
sooner  had  passed  the  Puncheon,  and 
reached  the  top  of  the'  hill,  but  the 
enemy's  horse  were  at  their  heels. 
From  this  hill  to  Fermoy  there  was  a 
narrow  defile,  well  known  to  both  par- 
ties ; as  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived 
the  English  to  march  through  this  lane 
(except  the  forlorn  hope  and  the  horse), 
they  charged  them  in  the  rear,  and  so 
pressed  on  the  horse,  being  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twent}’,  that  they  wereforccd'to 
fall  into  the  lane  among  the  foot,andput 
them  to  the  rout.  The  ordnance  was 
not  yet  passed  the  Blackwater,  nor  the 


two  companies  arrived  there  to  defend 
the  passage,  so  that  the  English  lost 
all  their  colours,  except  one  pair,  saved 
hy  the  gallant  behaviour  of  Dermot 
O'Grady,  ensign  to  Captain  Rowland 
St.  Leger,  as  also  two  pieces  of  can- 
non. Sir  Charles  Vavasor,  the  Cap- 
tains Wind  and  Fitzmaurice,  Lieute- 
nant King,  Ensign  Chaplain,  and  seve- 
ral others,  were  made  prisoners.  Cap- 
tain Pierce  Lacy,  and  Captain  George 
Butler,  the  Lieutenants  Walter  St.  Le- 
ger, Stradbury,  Blessington,  and  Kent, 
Ensign  Simmons,and  several  other  brave 
officers,  fell  in  this  engagement,  and 
three  hundred  soldiers.  The  Earl  of 
Castlehaven,  who  commanded  the  Irish, 
gave  out  that  he  bad  slain  six  hundred 
and  ninety.  Thenceforward  the  walls 
of  Cloghleagh  make  no  figure  in  the 
turbulent  history  of  Irish  wars.  They 
now  constitute  a striking  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  Moore  Park.  The  river  rolls 
rapidly  over  the  wide-spread  meads, 
where,  on  the  sad  day  recorded  in  our 
history,  the  contending  armies  waged 
cruel  war.  No  drum  beat  to  arms  as 
we  rode  along ; no  fierce  encounter  of 
angry  men  denoted  the  strife  of  foes. 
The  river  sent  forth  a gurgling,  gush- 
ing sound,  as  it  hurried  on  in  its  flow  ; 
and  the  breeze,  whistling  round  the 
castled  steep,  stirred  the  underwood 
that  grew  adown  the  side  of  the  hill. 
The  spot  appeared  consecrated  to  peace; 
and  were  it  not  for  our  acquaintance 
with  the  past,  we  should  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  trumpet  of  war  had  ever 
roused  the  startled  echoes  of  this  se- 
cluded glen.  Musing  on  the  scenes 
which  the  Puncheon  had  witnessed,  we 
continued  to  watch  its  mimic  waves,  as 
they  swept  beneath  a neat  bridge,  near 
the  confluence  with  the  Blackwater, 
and  beheld  it  unite  with  that  noble  ri- 
ver under  the  richly-wooded  slopes  of 
Mount  Rivers. 
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OUB  POBTRAIT  GALLERY NO.  XLII. 

THOMAS  DAVIS. 

The  year  184.^  was  a remarkable  epoch  in  the  soeial  history  of  Ireland.  The 
Ucpcal  nf;itation,  up  to  that  time,  had  Iieen  condueted  as  a means  merely  to  an 
end.  The  uneducated  vulgar,  who  so  largely  participated  in  the  movement, 
may  have  been  occasionally  in  earnest ; but  there  was  no  manifestation  of  ability 
or  genius  to  show  that  the  higher  intelligences  of  the  party  had  ever  warmed 
to  the  consciousness  of  a great  and  real  purpose.  Their  press  produced  little 
beyond  the  trite  expression  of  ill-will  to  England,  and  of  devotion  to  Rome : 
Conservative  repugnance  had  subsided  into  contempt  ; and,  but  for  the  regret 
conceived  by  honourable  minds  lit  the  degradation  which  habits  of  organised 
simulation  were  rapidly  inducing  On  the  national  character,  the  movement,  so 
far  as  the  friends  of  the  Union  were  conceincd,  would  have  proceeded  in  the 
midst  of  entire  indifference. 

But,  in  the  latter  end  of  1842,  the  agitation  assumed  quite  a new  character  ; 
and  it  became  apparent  that  repeal  had  been  taken  up  by  men  who,  believing 
the  measure  desirable  and  practicable,  agitated  it  fur  its  own  sake,  and  were  evi- 
dently ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  its  attainment.  The  first  fruits  of  sin- 
cerity were  respect  and  attention.  Those  who  had  began  to  perceive  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  old  system  of  simulation  and  pretence,  felt  quite  enough  of  alarm 
to  make  them  thankful  to  any  one  who  would  interpose  between  society  and  the 
demoralizing  infiuence  to  which  it  was  exposeil ; for  they  felt,  and  justly,  that 
whatever  evils  of  tyranny  or  bloodshed  honest  citizens  have  to  dread  in  repeal 
itself,  worse  even  than  these  would  be  the  monster  social  evil  of  national  hypo- 
crisy, with  which  the  habitual  .agitation  of  repeal,  for  other  than  repeal  purposes, 
at  that  time  threatened  the  Irish  community.  Better  an  honest  agitation  fur 
even  the  worst  political  measure,  than  the  promotion  of  any  policy  whatever,  at 
the  cost  of  the  people’s  sincerity.  It  was  therefore  with  a mixture  of  regret 
and  satisfaction,  in  which  however  the  latter  sentiment  predominated,  that  many 
of  our  citizens  witnessed  the  formation  of  a party  who  were  plainly  in  earnest 
in  desiring  to  achieve  a repeal  of  the  Union,  and  who,  as  plainly,  were  resolved 
not  to  tolerate  any  agitation,  under  that  name,  for  other  purposes. 

But  the  new  movement  was  destined  to  impart  something  more  than  the  equi- 
vocal satisfaction  of  seeing  a wrong  measure  rightly  advocated  ; for  it  very  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  new  teachers,  while  as  sensible  ns  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, of  the  necessity  for  maintaining  consistency  and  protecting  the  people 
from  the  influence  of  insincerity  and  fickleness  in  their  leaders,  were  also  ear- 
nestly bent  on  teaching  them  generosity  and  justice  ; and  on  stimulating  in  all 
their  hearts  the  noble  sentiments  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  without  which 
the  liberty  they  demanded  would  amount  to  no  more  than  a license  to  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  new  ma.«ters.  They  also  observed,  concurrently  with 
these  manifestations  of  a lofty  and  sincere  morality,  in  the  organ  through  which 
the  leaders  of  the  new  school  expressed  themselves,  a surprising  development  of 
intellectual  vigour  in  almost  all  departments  of  literature,  and  a keen  and  generous 
appreciation  of  genius,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  present  itself.  Inquiring 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  changes  so  salutary,  they  learned  that  the  leader 
of  these  brave  and  sincere  spirits  was  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  a Protestant,  a man 
of  spirit,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  Ireland,  like  themselves,  and  who  differed  from 
them  mainly  in  believing  that  it  would  be  for  the  .advantage  of  Ireland  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  Imperial  Union,  while  they  believed  that  it  would  bo  inestimably 
more  for  her  advantage  to  remain  with,  and  participate  in  the  power  and  freedom 
of  our  great  .and  free  united  Empire.  Ami  when,  in  addition  to  these  grounds 
of  sympathy,  they  found  Mr.  Davis  himself  a gentleman  of  most  unaffected, 
charming  deportment,  a poet,  a judge  and  lover  of  art  and  elegant  literature, 
exceedingly  well  read,  and  of  a ch.aracter  and  temper  the  most  genial  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  not  surprising  that  affection  fur  the  individual  supervened  on  respect 
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for  the  politician,  and  admiration  for  the  man  of  genius ; and  that  he  speedily 
became  the  friend  and  favourite  of  the  elite  of  the  intellectual  world  of  Dublin. 
They  embraced  him,  indeed,  with  true  fraternal  feeling ; they  made  him  free  of 
their  most  unreserved  society  ; admitted  him  to  their  institutions ; consulted 
him  on  every  project  for  the  advancement  of  literature  and  art,  or  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  just  social  sentiment ; and,  leaving  the  question  of  repeal  to  his  own 
maturing  judgment,  which  they  never  doubted  would  ultimately  detach  him  from 
a design  dangerous  to  Ireland’s  freedom  and  prosperity,  sought,  through  him,  to 
draw  themselves  nearer  to  their  country  ; and,  in  participating  more  intimately 
in  her  genius,  to  feel  themselves  more  affectionately  and  piously  her  children. 

Stimulated  by  the  love  and  admiration  of  good  men,  and  conscious  of  the  vast 
extent  and  importance  of  the  field  of  usefulness  laid  open  to  him,  Mr.  Davis  put 
forth  his  strength  in  efforts  of  increasing  loftiness  and  power.  The  Irish  were 
astonished  and  delighted  at  having  found  a literary  chief,  whose  knowledge  on 
all  that  concerned  them — their  history,  antiquities,  national  genius,  loves,  ani- 
mosities, condition,  hopes  and  prospects — seemed  os  boundless  os  his  sym- 
pathy. The  young  mind  of  the  country,  starting  os  from  a trance — or  from 
that  fabulous  spell  which  our  legends  tell  us  keeps  Finn’s  mighty  youths  asleep 
under  the  green  hills,  waiting  the  advent  of  an  Irish  Arthur — came  out  from 
its  forgotten  recesses,  strong  and  eager  for  any  achievement  to  which  he  might 
desire  to  guide  it.  Song,  the  instinctive  expression  of  generous  emotion,  gave 
the  first  indication  of  reviving  power.  He  had  sounded  the  intellectual  reveille 
of  a whole  people ; and,  if  they  had  slept  long,  they  awoke  refreshed.  Strains 
as  bold  as  his  own  replied  to  him  on  every  side.  The  sternest  opponents  were 
captivated  ; and  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  yielded  a generous  applause. 

It  was  while  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  warm  and  prompt  to  gonial  emo- 
tions that  the  task  of  forming  them  to  a better  moral  mould  could  be  most 
hopefully  prosecuted.  Ill-will,  deceit,  and  servility  had  long  deformed  them. 
To  amend  the  habits,  as  he  had  awakened  the  mental  energies,  of  his  country- 
men, was  now  the  noble  duly  of  Mr.  Davis.  To  teach  them  justice,  manliness, 
and  reliance  on  themselves  ; to  supplant  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  servility 
on  the  other,  by  a just  self-appreciation  and  proper  pride  ; to  make  them  sensible 
that  nothing  could  be  had  without  labour,  and  nothing  enjoyed  without  pru- 
dence ; to  teach  them  to  scorn  the  baseness  of  foul  play,  and  that  if  they  were 
to  fight,  they  should  fight  like  men  and  soldiers — these  were  the  lessons 
which  he  now  appeared  a chosen  instrument  for  imparting  ; and  in  ful- 
filling this  mission,  while  Providence  left  him  with  us,  be  did  toil  with  faith- 
ful and  unremitting  energy.  It  was  not  possible  that  any  one  could  be  engaged 
in  such  services  and  not  have  the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  manly  and  generous 
Conservative  gentry  of  Dublin  ; and  as  Mr.  Davis  proceeded  in  his  task  he  found 
himself  day  by  day  more  closely  drawn  to  the  hearts  of  these  true  friends  of  the 
people,  and  must  day  by  day  have  become  more  fully  sensible  of  the  blindness 
and  wickedness  of  those  who  would  teach  the  people  madly  to  consider  them 
their  enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  this  intercourse,  and  of  these  services,  while  the  culture  of 
the  people,  that  only  preparation  which  could  diminish  the  danger  of  repeal, 
as  it  must  inestimably  enhance  the  benefits  of  union — w.as  going  prosperously 
forward  ; while  those  who  remembered  the  former  eondltion  of  that  party  looked 
back  on  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  with  amazement  and  congratulation, 
and  hope  painted  a bright  picture  of  the  future,  in  which  national  ill-will  bad 
vanished,  and  the  spectre  of  disunion  no  longer  lingered  near  the  high  places  of 
Irish  intellect — in  the  midst  of  grateful  memories  and  auspicious  anticipations, 
while  all  went  well,  and  we  seemed  to  have  the  promise  of  a long  continuance 
of  better  exertions — death  surprised  ns  in  a moment.  None  but  his  immediate 
friends  knew  of  his  illness  : of  these  only  a few  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
danger,  when,  on  the  10th  September,  1845,  we  suddenly  learned  that  he  was 
gone  from  amongst  us.  It  was  as  if  a public  calamity  had  befallen  the  city  : all 
parties  joined  in  testifying  their  respect  and  sorrow  ; and  his  obsequies  had  been 
but  a few  days  celebrated  when  a committee  of  forty  gentlemen,  named  alter- 
nately from  nis  Unionist  and  Kepeal  friends,  was  organized  for  erecting  a public 
monument  to  his  memory. 
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Now  that  the  louder  expression  of  sorrow,  and  the  more  exaggerated  esti- 
mates of  minds  still  influenced  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  have  gone  hy,  we 
also  deem  it  our  duty  to  consecrate  to  Thomas  Davis  our  own  peculiar  monu- 
ment, and,  in  giving  him  a place  in  our  Gallcrv,  to  weigh  deliberately  his  claims 
and  character,  and  to  put  broadly  forward  the  principles  on  which  we  deem 
him  worthy  of  a place  with  some  great  names  whicn  have  there  preceded 
him. 

We  have  enumerated,  among  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to  attach 
his  Conservative  friends  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  fact  of  his  being  a Protestant.  We 
do  not  say  that  Protestantism  is  a necessary  passport  either  to  the  good 
will  of  worthy  men,  or  to  such  honours  as  national  services  have  a right 
to  win  from  honest  pens.  But,  in  any  question  of  national  independence,  the 
Protestant,  or  we  should  rather  say  the  true  Irish  Catholic,  stands  on  a very 
different  footing  from  those  whom,  with  every  respect  for  their  convictions,  we 
must  designate  as  Italians.  This  is  politically  speaking  a free  country — a portion 
of  one  of  the  freest  and  mightiest  nationalities  in  the  world,  self-contained  and  ab- 
solutely independent  of  all  external  authority.  In  whatever  change  may  take 
place  within  our  union,  that  independence  must  be  preserved,  or  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants must  perish  or  disperse : but  we  believe  there  exists  no  force  within  the 
four  seas  of  Britain  capable  of  driving  us  to  the  latter  alternative  ; and  that  here, 
in'  the  land  of  our  birth,  where  we  are  as  much  Irishmen  as  any  of  our 
Scythian  or  Belgic  or  Danish  predecessors,  we  will  continue  to  mainttun  and 
propagate  these  principles  of  national  independence  till  all  the  Irish  once 
again  rejoice  in  their  ancient  freedom.  In  the  meantime,  in  any  question 
of  national  rights  or  national  advancement,  we  claim  for  Protestant  advo- 
cates the  privilege  of  standing  on  the  higher  ground,  where  whatever 
they  gain  is  gained  for  their  country,  clear  of  all  external  claim  and  con- 
trol. We  speak  of  national  rights  and  the  affairs  of  society.  Between  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  jurisdiction  over  these,  we  see  no  distinction ; and  we 
invito  those  who  consider  themselves  civilly  free,  while  they  recognize  an  exter- 
nal authority  taking  spiritual  cognizance  of  all  their  social  relations,  to  draw 
the  lino  if  they  can.  They  cannot  do  so : and  their  inability  to  define  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  to  be  their  own  masters,  involves  us  all  in  national  weak- 
ness and  humiliation.  We  have  not  to  go  far  for  an  example  ; a prominent 
event  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Davis  furnishes  one  but  too  conspicuous.  He  felt 
humiliated  as  wo  did,  that  a nominally  free  people,  whose  mouths  at  the  time 
were  full  of  the  conventional  watch-word  of  National  Independence,  should 
have  sought  to  submit  a matter  so  purely  social,  ns  the  education  of  their  youths, 
to  the  decrees  of  a foreign  corporation : manfully  opposing  the  reference  of 
the  Irish  Colleges'  Bill  to  any  other  tribunal  than  a national  one,  he  petitioned 
the  legislature  in  favour  of  the  measure  introduced  by  the  minister. — 
And  such  was  the  power  which  right  principles  had  even  already  acquired 
amongst  those  with  whom  he  acted,  that  any  counter  demonstration  which  may 
have  been  contemplated  at  Conciliation  Hall,  was  for  the  time  suppressed.  But 
principles  had  been  affirmed  subversive  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  as  has 
been  usual  whenever  any  defender  of  national  liberty  has  presumed  to  question 
that  jurisdiction,  the  servile  party  loudly  raised  the  cry  of  “ Infidelity."  With 
them,  indeed,  it  is  irreligious,  either  for  individuals  or  for  nations,  to  claim  the 
right  of  free  judgment  on  any  question  to  which  their  ecclesiastics  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  extend  the  cognizance  of  the  moral  law : and  we  all  know  that 
there  is  no  thought,  act,  or  relation  of  man's  life,  to  which  that  law  does  not  ex- 
tend. But  the  disposition  existed  then,  as  a growing  disposition  exists  still, 
amongst  the  intelligent  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  take  a wide  distinction 
between  the  dogmas  of  abstract  faith,  and  the  precepts  of  morality  and  social 
duty,  and  in  judging  of  these  latter,  to  claim,  indeed,  a vary  Protestant  freedom 
of  private  judgment ; and  we  do  not  say,  that  these  honest  men  are  not,  in  all 
that  we  have  a right  to  regard  in  social  intercour.se,  virtual  Protestants.  The 
charge  of  infidelity  against  free  citizens  for  exercising  their  independent  dis- 
cretion on  subjects  of  this  nature,  has  became  more  odious  every  time  it  has 
been  since  repeated.  We  have  witnessed  an  imputation  of  this  kind  made  but 
the  other  day  against  Mr.  Davis's  successors  in  the  Nation  newspaper,  already. 
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ill  its  recoil,  bringing  him  who  had  hurled  it  to  his  knees.  Even  then  there 
was  no  want  of  generous  and  just  spirit  in  the  country  to  support  the  assertion 
of  free  opinion.  It  was  while  tho  clamour  of  infidelity  raged  loudest  against 
Mr.  Davis,  that  he  was  admitted  a member  of  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy ; and 
as  an  example  of  the  feeling  which  passing  events  had  generated  even  in  retired 
scholastic  places,  we  may  give  the  following  lines,  which  a member  of  the  Aca- 
demy wrote  on  the  back  of  a balloting-paper,  and  handed  to  Mr.  Davis,  at  one 
of  the  meetings,  shortly  after  his  admission. 

“TO  THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  ‘ NATION’  NEWSFAPEB. 

“ Brave  youths,  though  much  I prise  tho  Union  Act, 

And  warm  resent  some  marchings  for  Repeal 
Which  I deemed  menaces,  no  less  I feel 
How  loving-brave,  with  manly  minds  erect 
I'c  toil  to  give  the  people  self-respect : 

And  therefore  now,  when  in  fanatic  zeal, 

Bigots  assail  you,  that  the  stake  and  wheel 
Ye  lore  not,  I would  cheer  you  so  attack'd. 

Discussion  follows  Freedom;  difference 

Of  Thought,  is  Thought’s  prerogative  : let  none 
Even  hating  Discord,  wish  Opinion  hence  : 

But  let  him  who  would  see  all  hates  undone, 

And  Erin’s  day  of  happier  note  begun. 

With  you  teach  national  solf-coafidcncc.” 

Another  circumstance  which  assisted  in  winning  Mr.  Davis  the  respect  of 
his  Conservative  friends  was,  os  we  meant  to  imply  when  designating  him  as  a 
man  of  spirit,  that  he  had  all  along  abjured  his  party’s  pretended  abhorrence 
of  a recourse  to  arms.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  charges  of  tyranny  and  spoliation 
continually  put  forward  by  that  party  against  England,  were  not  mistakes  or  ca- 
lumnies, they  would  have  a casus  belli,  quite  sulhcient  to  justify  men  strong 
enough  to  fight,  in  taking  tho  field  ; and  the  only  condition  which  any  college  of 
jurists  in  tho  world  would  impose  on  them  in  such  a case,  would  be,  that  they 
should  have  a reasonable  jirospect  of  success  before  plunging  society  into  civil 
war.  But  their  statements,  however  firmly  believed  by  some  honest  men  among 
them, were  not  true,  and  they  never  had  a prospect  of  success.  The  Irish  Protes- 
tants, who  created,  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  tho  only  real  Parliament  this  country 
ever  possessed,  have  not  hitherto  felt  themselves  so  defrauded  by  its  transfer, 
as  to  make  it  their  duty  or  interest  to  demand  its  restitution.  If  they  did 
make  such  a demand,  it  would  bo  with  the  cannon  in  the  background,  and 
that  behind  no  masked  battery.  And  while  they  remain  satisfied  with  tho 
Union,  there  is  no  other  power  can  hope  for  success  in  any  violent  effort  for  its 
disruption.  Mr.  Davis’s  Conservative  friends  saw  with  regret  and  condem- 
nation, that  he  permitted  himself  to  believe  badly  enough  of  England,  to  havo 
all  the  justification  that  mistake  in  facts  can  give  to  the  contemplation  of 
armed  adventure ; but  they  saw  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  the  criminality  of  any  such  attempt,  while  the  Unionist  party  of  this 
country  maintained  opinions  and  a position,  which  would  render  everything  of 
the  kind  futile.  Had  there  not  been  such  a guarantee  for  peace,  his  candour 
might  have  won  him  the  respect  due  to  a manly  antagonist ; but  those  who 
would  have  been  foremost  to  oppose  him  in  tho  field,  would  not  havo  enhanced 
that  pain  by  the  embitterment  of  previous  personal  friendship.  As  it  was, 
they  received  him  amongst  them  without  apprehension  from  his  warlike  prin- 
ciples, as  without  concurrence  in  his  Anti-English  hostilities.  The  hostilities 
were  a prejudice  which  they  lamented,  and  believed  would  wear  away : the 
warlike  principles  were  their  own  ; and  they  greatly  preferred  their  incul- 
cation in  a soldierly  spirit  on  tho  people,  to  the  covert  sanction  long  afforded 
by  former  instructors  to  dastardly  acts  of  assassination,  and  foul,  unmanly 
attacks  on  unarmed  individuals.  In  denouncing  these  horrid  and  humiliating 
atrocities,  they  could  not  have  expressed  a more  scornful  abhorrence  ; or 
in  notifying  their  occurrence,  a more  sincere  anguish  than  he  did.  He  felt 
the  full  bitterness  of  the  national  degradation,  and,  we  are  persuaded,  composed 
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many  of  the  most  exciting  of  his  military  songs  and  ballads  more  in  the  hope  of 
supplanting  those  cowardly  ferocities  by  soldierly  feeling,  than  in  any  other  spirit. 
And,  unquestionably,  compositions  written  in  a right  military  spirit,  do  pos- 
sess a kind  of  charm  for  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  pray,  that  if  they  are 
to  perish  by  violence,  they  may,  at  least,  die  face  to  face  with  their  enemies : 

“ Not  in  darkness,  not  in  ambush, 

Not,  O Lord,  by  hands  unknown  ; 

Hut  like  men  in  manly  combat, 

As  our  sires  before  have  done 

And  even  amongst  those  who  have  fortunately  escaped  the  wide-spread  excitement 
to  strife  and  vengeance  which,  what  are  called  agrarian  atrocities,  have  created 
in  the  heart  of  Irish  society,  the  majority  regarded  Mr.  Davis’s  war  songs  with 
admiring  tolerance,  and  not  a few  yielded  to  a sympathetic  ardour. 

A Protestant,  and  a frank  antagonist,  where  antagonism  existed,  Mr.  Davis 
further|recommended  himself  to  Conservative  respect,  by  his  adoption  of  a much 
loftier  tone  of  Irishism  than  had  hitherto  marked  the  advocacy  of  writers  on  the 
popular  side  of  the  question.  The  cultivated  and  well-bred  gentry  of  this 
country  had  long  witnessed  with  indignation  the  self-abasing  propensities 
of  literary  droles,  and  other  jesters,  who  made  our  national  character  con- 
temptible by  representing  it  as  continually  ridiculous.  Mr.  Davis  set  his  face 
sternly  and  pcrseveringly  against  every  such  display,  and  while  he  repelled 
with  dignified  vigour  the  insolence  which  long  familiarity  with  spurious  Irish 
characteristics  had  engendered  among  our  English  fellow-subjects,  he  pun- 
ished with  relentless  severity  the  weak  and  thoughtless,  as  well  as  the  sordid 
and  profligate  instruments  of  these  misrepresentations.  The  unlearned  pre- 
judice which  would  impute  the  faults,  arising  from  social  circumstances, 
to  ethnological  distinctions,  and  which  the  friends  of  union  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  mischievous  delusions  propagated  by  the  press  of  the  metropo- 
lis, met,  in  like  manner,  with  a constant  and  well  evidenced  refutation  at  his 
hands.  Irishism  ceased  to  consist  in  the  characteristics  of  Donnybrook  ; accu- 
racy of  language,  and  consistency  of  ideas  were  no  longer  irreconcilcable  with  an 
Irish  style  ; and  vulgar  drollery  lost  the  pretension  even  to  claim  kindred  with 
it.  Both  sections  of  Irish  literature  benefited  by  the  service ; and  multitudes  of 
well-bred  and  worthy  Irish  people,  who  probably  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
Mr.  Davis,  found  themselves  spared  the  pain  of  listening  to  old  prerogative 
contempts  i^ainst  the  country,  on  the  stage,  in  the  press,  and  even  in  the 
thoughtless  conventionalisms  of  society.  But  it  needs  a long  and  continuous  effort 
to  remove  an  old-rooted  prejudice,  especially  when  it  flatters  the  self-love  of 
those  who  entertain  it ; and  we  have  still  to  regret  the  frequent  provocations 
to  resentment,  which  the  self-respecting  gentry  of  this  part  of  the  empire  re- 
ceive from  the  insolence  and  folly  of  writers  in  the  metropolitan  press.  Wo 
would  beg  leave  to  remind  these  gentlemen,  that  every  petulance  which  they 
indulge  in  against  the  Irish  generally,  is  resented  by  those  on  whose  continual  good 
temper  and  forbearance  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire  depends. 
For  if  the  Conservative  gentry  of  Ireland  thought  fit  to  invite  their  friends  and 
tenants  to  meet  them  at  a new  Dungannon,  there  is  no  power  in  Britain  which  could 
prevent  the  severance  of  the  two  islands.  And  there  can  be  no  more  fatal  delu- 
sion than  to  suppose  that  Irish  gentlemen,  because  they  do  not  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  are  insensible  to  contemptuous  language  against  their  country  ; 
or  that  they  are  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  under  any  social  inferiority  whatever  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  their  loyalty  and  forbearance,  as  well  as 
by  their  intellectual  culture,  they  are  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  social 
advantage  that  the  Union  can  afford  ; and  were  the  depression  of  a tempo- 
rary calamity  gone  by,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  social  losses 
caused  by  the  Union  would  be  retrieved,  or  at  least  in  some  measure  compensated, 
by  the  habitual  presence  of  the  royal  court  amongst  them.  Mr.  Davis  was  by 
birth  a gentleman,  and  both  in  feeling  and  in  judgment  opposed  to  all  designs 
for  destroying  the  legitimate  power  of  the  gentry.  lie  would,  if  he  could,  have 
won  them  to  his  opinion,  and  through  their  agency  have  sought  “ to  mould,  to 
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multiplj,  and  to  consolidate"  the  brute  mass  beneath  ; but  be  never  lent  himself 
to  the  anarchical  project  of  exterminating,  hecause  he  could  not  influence 
them,  and  of  reducing  all  society  to  one  base  level  of  peasants.  Had  he  lived 
to  witness  the  servile  war  made  on  the  Irish  gentry  since  his  death,  none  who 
knew  him  can  doubt  that  he  would  now  be  found  a generous  volunteer  in  their  camp ; 
and  we  do  not  say  but  that  their  camp  would  be  stronger,  and  their  cause  mure 
hopeful  if  they  bad  received  even  a further  infusion  of  Mr.  Davis's  characteristic 
national  spirit,  which,  as  we  have  said,  operated  with  many  of  his  Conservative 
friends  as  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  seek  bis  personal  acquaintance. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Davis’s  character  as  that  of  a public  politician, 
and  have  seen  enough  of  agreement  in  principle  to  prevent  the  difference  of  our 
opinions  on  particular  measures  operating  against  his  admission  either  to  the 
friendship  of  good  men,  agreeing  in  our  general  politics,  or  to  the  commenda- 
tion of  Conservative  pages.  Coming  now  to  weigh  his  genius,  as  manifested  in 
his  writings,  and  in  his  personal  influence  on  society,  we  shall  have  to  perform 
a task  more  agreeable  to  ourselves,  although  still  subject  to  the  necessity  of 
having  to  qualify  our  commendation. 

Mr.  Davis's  just  clainu  in  literature  have  been  prejudiced,  as  well  by  the  in- 
discriminate publication  of  poems  and  essays,  many  of  which  were  written  under 
circumstances  of  burry  and  pre-occupation,  as  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of 
bis  admirers  who  would  place  these  compositions  in  the  highest  rank  of  finished 
excellence.  Estimated  by  the  effects  which  they  were  the  means  of  producing,  they 
are  unquestionably  surprising  performances ; but  these  effects  were  in  great  part 
due  to  Mr.  Davis’s  political  position.  He  occupied  a place  from  which  he  could 
address  the  body  of  the  people,  who  bad  long  been  taught  to  close  their  ears 
against  anything  proceeding  from  any  other  quarter.  In  this  position,  no  one 
bad  preceded  him,  sufficiently  acquainted  even  with  their  cotemporaries’  la- 
bours, to  know  of,  much  less  to  appreciate,  the  material  which  any  man  of  ability, 
with  the  passport  of  repeal,  had  but  to  put  before  the  people,  to  raise  himself 
to  a place  in  the  minds  and  affections  of  millions.  Still  less  were  those  who  pre- 
ceded him  capable  of  themselves  originating  anything  intellectually  beautiful.  The 
teachers,  had,  in  fact,  been  as  ignorant  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  learning,  as  the 
untaught  multitude,  to  whoso  passions  they  ministered  the  easily  procured  food 
of  conventional  declamation.  The  hereditary  craving  for  intellectual  aliment 
which  existed  in  the  people’s  souls — and  the  known  existence  of  which  had  been 
the  great  encouragement  to  those  who,  without  popular  appreciation,  had  toiled 
for  the  creation  of  a national  literature — had  hardly  ever  been  gratified — had 
never  been  even  once  satisfied — and  they  seized  on  anything  which  they  were 
permitted  to  believe  unpoisoned,  with  keen  and  grateful  avidity.  Those  who 
had  never  been  suffered  to  approach  the  people’s  table,  now  saw  Mr.  Davis,  in  a 
happy  hour,  not  only  dispensing  the  stores  which  they  had  accumulated,  but 
providing  and  ministering  a new  and  rich  abundance  of  his  own.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  mind  of  the  country  could  not  but  thrive,  and  it  did  thrive 
with  a rapidity  and  growth  almost  preternatural.  Nevertheless,  amongst  much 
that  was  excellent  in  what  Mr.  Davis  placed  before  his  countrymen,  there  was 
also  a good  deal  in  which  the  goodwill  of  the  giver  was  the  chief  ingredient  to 
recommend  it.  No  one  now  can  overlook  great  faults  and  deficiencies,  even 
in  these  poems  and  essays,  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  good  was  done.  They 
are  blemished  by  mannerisms,  which  in  the  writings  of  any  one  less  remarkable 
for  freedom  from  pretence,  we  would  incline  to  stigmatize  as  affectations.  Such 
are  the  revivals,  in  English  composition,  of  an  incongruous  Irish  nomenclature, 
and  the  production  of  startling  effects,  by  the  use  of  the  language  of  excite- 
ment— the  latter,  it  is  true,  a fault  from  which  no  writer  in  a public  journal 
can  hope  to  escape,  and  which  admonishes  those  who  look  for  literary  fame, 
tliat,  os  journalists,  although  they  may  have  the  merit  and  applause  of  ren- 
dering great  services  to  litemturo  ana  to  society,  they  can  hardly  hope  to  gain 
the  lasting  reputation  of  excellent  writers. 

But  Mr.  Davis’s  whole  ambition  was,  to  do  good  for  others,  without  a thought  of 
making  fame  for  himself ; and  if  he  had  not  jicssessed  a genius  equal  to  works 
of  the  highest  excellence,  ho  never,  in  these  unselfish  efforts,  could  have  pro- 
duced so  much  of  what  is  truly  admirable.  As  it  is,  in  achieving  the  good,  ho 
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has  worthily  won  both  rewards  ; the  one,  indeed,  in  a degree  secondary  to  the 
other,  but  that  other  in  the  highest.  For  we  no  longer  have  any  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  by  his  writings  and  his  influence  in  personal  intercourse,  he  did 
more  good  during  the  same  time,  than  any  other  man  in  Ireland. 

We  have  dwelt  on  his  services  in  imparting  a spirit  of  independence  and  man* 
liness  to  the  people ; in  calling  forth  their  genius,  and  enlarging  their  intelli- 
gence. But  nis  influence,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  upper  classes  was  even 
more  remarkable,  and  perhaps  not  less  useful.  Their  g^eat  fault  had  been  a 
want  of  just  national  sentiment.  Habituated  to  the  spurious  Irishism  of  self- 
abasing  detractors  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ignorant  exaggerators  on  the  other, 
the^  saw  nothing  but  danger  in  any  identifleation  of  themselves  with  a nationality 
which  bad  been  accustomed  to  exhibit  itself  only  in  provocations  to  ridicule  or 
to  contempt.  Mr.  Davis,  if  he  was  not  among  the  first,  was  among  the  most  in- 
strumental of  those  who  have  shewn  them  where  they  might  stand  without  ex- 
posure to  either,  yet  have  the  consciousness,  which  they  so  long  wanted,  of 
feeling  their  own  ground  under  their  feet ; without  which,  indeed,  no  men  in 
any  country  can  hope  long  to  stand  erect.  A desire  to  advance  and  to  elevate 
society,  has  begun  to  be  felt  in  proportion  as  men  have  become  satisfied  that  a 
social  foundation  is  attainable,  which  will  bear  a loftier  superstructure.  Wo 
hear  now,  in  all  directions  a better  and  more  hopeful  tone  among  those  to  whom 
society  must  be  indebted  for  its  improvements ; and  in  their  unceasing  attach- 
ment to  pursuits  connected  with  the  past  and  present  condition  of  their  country, 
see  new,  and  Heaven  knows  at  the  present  time,  most  needful,  guarantees  for 
the  stability  of  the  whole  social  edifice. 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  that  increased  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  we 
ascribe  in  so  great  a measure  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Davis  and  of  the  other  men 
of  strong  national  feeling,  was  the  extraordinary  success  attending  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Irish  Art-Union.  GiAed  with  the  perception  of  beauty  in  a high 
degree,  Mr  Davis  possessed,  also,  a remarkable  power  of  exciting  it  in  the  minds 
of  others ; and,  although  his  education  in  taste  was  far  from  being  complete, 
contributed,  nearly  as  much  by  his  pen  and  conversation  as  the  artists  them- 
selves did  by  their  pencils,  to  stimulate  the  latent  love  of  art  which  has  since 
exerted  so  strong  and  beneficial  a sway  over  our  public  tastes.  This 
pereeption  of  true  poetic  feeling,  in  a man  capable  of  propagating  opinion, 
IS  a real  blessing.  The  appreciation  of  even  a single  mind  is  a great  reward 
to  any  one  who  has,  either  in  words  or  in  the  creations  of  the  pencil,  produced 
something  good  or  beautiful ; but  when  that  mind  possesses  the  power  of  quali- 
fying other  minds  to  perceive  the  same  excellencies,  although  before  that  culti- 
vation they  had  been  insensible  to  the  emotions  of  taste,  it  is  difilcult  to  ima- 
gine any  limit  to  the  services  it  may  perform  in  the  very  highest  labours  of  civi- 
lization. Such  was  the  relation  in  which  Mr.  Davis  stood  to  those  whose  beau- 
tiful works  have  given  so  much  refined  and  exalted  pleasure  to  the  visiters  at 
our  recent  exhibitions.  They  had  awakened  his  power  of  appreciation,  and  he 
repaid  their  teaching  by  awakening,  in  his  turn,  among  all  his  readers  and  asso- 
ciates, a new  and  keener  perception  of  beauty,  of  which  the  country  will  long 
reap  the  benefit,  in  a wide-spread,  delightful  spirit  of  refinement  and  sensibility. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  both  Petrie's  and  Burton's  pictures  have  been 
executed  within  the  last  year  ; but  the  poetic  sentiment  which  pervades  them, 
we  cannot  help  claiming  as,  in  some  measure,  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  him 
by  whom  so  many  thousand  minds  were  opened  to  all  true  poetic  influences. 
We  do  not  boast— we  speak  it  proudly,  perhaps,  but  not  rashly — when  we 
say  that  pictures  more  full  of  poetic  feeling  than  some  of  the  late  productions  of 
Petrie  and  Burton,  have  not  been  produced  elsewhere  in  this  century  ; and  to 
have  aided  in  enabling  the  country  to  appreciate  such  a school  of  art  is  a great 
honour  to  be  ascribed  to  any  man's  memory. 

Another  field  of  patriotic  exertion  in  which  Mr.  Davis  did  great  service 
was  that  of  our  national  history  and  antiquities,  which  had  long,  indeed,  been 
diligently  and  well  cultivated  before  his  time,  and  still  is  ; hut,  as  we  have 
said,  by  labourers  comparatively  unknown  to  the  people.  No  one  could  be 
more  aware  of  the  value  of  the  materials  which  those  worthy  men  and 
great  scholars  bad  accumulated ; for  in  their  stores  he  had  himself  found 
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much  of  the  information  which  he  communicated  with  so  happy  an  effect  to 
the  people:  an  obligation  which  he  always  gratefully  acknowledged  and  worthily 
repaid  ; for  he  ever  used  his  information  with  a view  to  availing  himself  of 
the  tastes  which  it  excited,  to  promote  further  accumulations.  In  this  way  he 
rendered  great  service  to  our  Arcba'ological  Society,  and  justly  participates 
in  the  honour  due  to  it  and  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  having  made 
Dublin  by  far  the  foremost  school  for  original  research  in  Western  European 
Archseology. 

We  have  been  rndely  enough  reminded  of  our  historical  deficiencies  in  a late 
number  of  The  London  Spectator.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  of  the  weight 
justly  due  to  a long  series  of  thoughtful  papers,  should  attach  to  an  essay  which 
calm  minds  regard  as  an  exception  to  the  generally  sensible  character  of  our 
cotemporary’s  writings ; and  that  mistake  in  fact,  should  have  led  to  the 
employment  of  language  calculated  to  excite  international  animosities  among 
her  majesty's  subjects,  on  so  trifiing  an  occasion  as  the  promulgation  of  a 
merely  speculative  and  very  questionable  theorem.  Certainly,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  what  has  been  done  in  the  amassing  of  Irish  historical  material, 
or  with  tho  sentiments  of  those  who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  accu- 
mulating our  manuscript  and  antiquarian  collections,  would  think  of  charging 
us  with  want  of  success,  or  indifference  in  such  pursuits.  We  would  add,  that 
the  employment  of  exasperating  language  against  a people  suffering  great 
affliction,  in  support  of  a merely  theoretic  speculation,  is  not  consistent  with 
exclusive  pretensions,  on  the  port  of  the  employer,  to  the  fruits  of  historic 
nationality  in  generosity  and  prudence.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  contend  in  historic 
dignity  with  England : many  of  the  proudest  nations  of  the  earth  might  make 
the  some  admission  ; but  we  possess  enough  of  history,  and  that  not  ignoble, 
nor  wanting  in  what  the  Spectator  calls  picturesque  series  of  events,  to  support 
a temperate  self-assertion  and  national  spirit,  by  force  of  which  we  do  not  doubt 
of  yet  participating,  os  of  right  we  ought  to  do,  in  all  the  advantages  of  our 
union  with  her  Majesty’s  other  kingdoms. 

But  the  great  essential  service  which  Mr.  Davis  personally  effected  among  the 
better  classes  of  his  countrymen,  was,  the  diffusion  of  amicable  feelings  among 
those  who  differed  in  politics  and  religion.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  good  will,  which  hostile  politicians  could  not 
enter  without  mutually  conceding  “ the  right  to  differ,"  and  agreeing  to  do 
something  together  for  the  common  good.  This  excellent  influence  h.as  out- 
lived him  ; and  the  perpetuation  of  his  memory  by  a public  monument  at 
this  moment,  unites  many  hundreds  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  various  and 
conflicting  opinions  on  other  subjects,  in  a generous  testimonial  of  their  respect 
to  the  man  who  so  largely  extended  the  common  ground  they  met  upon,  of 
"mutual  respect  and  equal  love  of  country."  The  inscription  which  they  pro- 
pose for  whatever  monument  they  may  decide  on,  in  expressing  this  alone, 
would  express  enough  to  justify  a national  mark  of  gratitude.  But  we  think 
it  might  express  more  than  it  does.  It  has  been  drawn  up  with  a too  scrupulous 
anxiety  to  exclude  topics  of  supposed,  but  not  of  real  difference.  We  think  it 
might  well  enough  have  admitted  some  further  expression  of  national  feeling, 
and  that  without  any  risk  either  of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  framers,  or  of 
mistake  in  the  public. 

Bnt  a much  nobler  monunfent  than  any  stone  or  marble  which  a committee 
of  subscribers  can  erect  to  Mr.  Davis — a monument  not  to  him  alone,  but  to 
all  who  have  toiled  in  the  same  honourable  task  of  exciting  the  sentiment  of 
self-reliance  among  our  gentry — is  already  commenced,  if, not  actually  con- 
structed, in  an  Irish  Party,  comprising  tho  natural  and  legitimate  leaders  of 
the  people  associated  for  the  common  prosperity,  and  the  vindication  of  their 
country’s  rights.  We  pray  heartily  that  it  may  be  an  enduring  monument, 
and  that  no  root  of  discord  may  ever  be  sufl'erod  to  enter  or  disjoint  it. 

We  are  now  free  from  all  embarrassment  of  dealing  with  topics  involving 
blame  as  well  as  praise ; for  we  come  to  speak  of  Mr.  Davis’s  personal  chn. 
racter,  which  was  (as  far,  wc  believe,  os  a human  being’s  almost  ever  was) 
blameless  ; and  not  only  free  from  anything  which  could  provoke  censure,  but 
full  of  all  that  properly  commands  esteem  and  wins  love.  The'mon  could 
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not  approach  yon,  with  his  mixture  of  gentleness  and  energy,  without  recom- 
mending himself  to  all  your  kind  feelings,  along  with  your  respect  and  con- 
fidence. A pure  soul  spoke  in  every  gesture ; and  so  reasonable  and 
candid  was  he,  that  it  was  a pleasure  even  to  differ  from  him.  His  own 
family,  in  whose  bosom  he  lived  and  died  in  all  peace  and  affection,  enter- 
tained political  opinions  quite  opposite  to  his  ; the  same  may  be  said  of  bis  most 
intimate  and  cherished  friends.  In  person,  Mr.  Davis  was  about  the  middle 
height,  and  somewhat  slight  in  figure.  The  eager  character  of  his  mind  was  in 
a manner  represented  in  hb  carriage.  Without  bein^  stooped,  the  upp>er  part  of 
his  person  had  an  inclination  forward;  a peculiarity  of  figure  which  we  have 
often  remarked  in  portraits  of  Grattan.  Mr.  Davis  had  little  other  cbim  than 
that  of  free  love  and  generosity  to  the  name  of  “ Celt,”  under  which  he 
gave  many  of  hb  first  pieces  to  tne  world.  Although  born  (‘24th  Oct.  1814), 
at  Mallow,  he  was  by  his  father's  side  exclusively  an  Englishman,  and  allied 
with  some  good  families  in  Dorsetshire ; his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Atkins,  is  also  of  a good  County  Cork  family,  of  English  descent,  and 
through  her,  our  Irish-hearted  friend  inherited,  we  believe,  a slight  admix- 
ture of  Milesian  blood  drawn  remotely  enough  from  the  O’Sullivans. 
But  if  the  possession  of  what  is  called  Milesian  blood  were  a requisite  to  the 
performance  of  filial  duties  to  Ireland,  the  number  of  her  sons,  of  whom  she  can 
with  justice  be  proud,  would  we  fear,  be  sadly  diminbbed.  Nothing,  however, 
can  now  detach  the  name  of  Thomas  Davis  from  the  roll  of  those  nearest  her 
heart,  where  we  pray  God  it  may  be  the  ambition  of  all  her  children,  of  whatever 
blood,  to  have  their  names  also  inscribed.  The  void  caused  by  his  death  has 
been  now  partially  filled,  and  other  calamities  have  come  upon  us,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which  we  might  well  have  forgotten  the  poignancy  of  a misfor- 
tune to  which  we  have  had  a year's  time  to  reconcile  us.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
renew  the  expression  of  our  grief,  when  we  think  of  so  many  noble  qualities 
snatched  away  from  occupation  so  beneficial,  and  which,  if  spared  to  us  now, 
would  be  an  unspeakable  help  and  consolation  in  this  time  of  trouble.  We 
give  expression  to  the  feelings  which  his  loss  occasioned,  in  the  language,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  time,  of  one  of  hb  friends,  who  has  adopted  the  peculiar  Irish  taste 
in  his  composition,  which  it  was  poor  Davis’s  delight  to  inculcate,  and  which, 
although  it  invites  to  a composition  that  may  seem  rugged  to  English  eyes,  pos- 
sesses a regular  melody  for  Irbh  ears,  and,  we  believe,  comes  home  to  the  Irish 
heitrt. 

“ I walked  through  Ballinderry  in  the  spring-time, 

When  the  bud  was  on  the  tree  ; 

And  1 said,  in  every  fresb-ploughcd  field  beholding 
The  sowers  striding  free, 

Scattering  broad-cast  forth  the  corn  in  golden  plenty, 

On  the  quick  socd-olasping  soil. 

Even  such,  this  day,  among  the  fresh-stirred  hearts  of  Erin, 

Thomas  Davis,  is  thy  toil  I 

“ I sat  by  Ballyshannon  in  the  Summer, 

And  saw  the  salmon  leap  ; 

And  I said,  as  1 beheld  the  gallant  creatures 
Spring  glittering  from  the  deep,  * 

Through  the  spray,  and  through  the  prone  heaps  striving  onward 
To  the  calm,  clear  streams  ^ove. 

So  scekest  thou  thy  native  founts  of  freedom,  Thomas  Davis, 

In  thy  brightness  of  strength  and  love  I 

“ I stood  on  Derrybawn  in  the  Autumn, 

And  I heard  the  Eagle  call. 

With  a clangorous  cry  of  wrath  and  lamentation, 

That  filled  the  wide  mountain-hall. 

O'er  the  bare  deserted  place  of  his  plundered  eyrie  ; 

And  1 said,  as  he  screamed  and  soared. 

So  callcst  thou,  thou  wrathful-soaring  Thomas  Davb, 

For  a nation's  rights  restored  I 
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“ And,  ala5i  t to  think  but  now,  and  thou  art  lying 
Dear  Davis,  dead  at  thy  mother’s  knee ; 

And  I,  no  mother  near,  on  my  own  siek  bed. 

That  face  on  earth  shall  never  see  : 

I may  lie  and  try  to  feel  that  I am  not  dreaming, 

I may  lie  and  try  to  say  ‘ Thy  will  be  done’ — 

But  a hundred  such  os  I will  never  comfort  Erin 
For  the  loss  of  the  noble  son  ! 

“ Young  husbandman  of  Erin’s  fruitful  seed-time, 

In  the  fresh  track  of  danger's  plough  ! 

Who  will  walk  the  heavy,  toilsome,  perilous  furrow. 

Girt  with  Freedom’s  seed-sheets  now  ? 

Who  will  banish  with  tlie  wholesome  crop  of  know  ledge 
The  flaunting  weed  and  the  bitter  thorn. 

Now  that  thou  thyself  art  but  a seed  for  hopeful  planting 
Against  the  resurrection  morn  ? 

“ Young  salmon  of  the  flood-tide  of  Freedom 
That  swells  round  Erin’s  shore  1 
Thou  wilt  leap  against  their  loud  oppressive  torrent 
Of  bigotry  and  hate  no  more  : — 

Drawn  downward  by  their  prone  material  instinct 
Let  them  thunder  on  their  rocks  and  foam — 

Thou  hast  leapt,  aspiring  soul,  to  founts  beyond  their  raging. 
Where  troubled  waters  never  come  I 

" But  I grieve  not,  eagle  of  the  empty  eyrie, 

That  thy  wrathful  cry  is  still ; 

And  that  the  songs  alone  of  peaceful  mourners 
Are  heard  to  day  on  Erin’s  hill : 

Better  far,  if  brothers  war  be  destined  for  us 
(God  avert  that  horrid  day  I pray  I) 

That  ere  our  hands  bo  stained  with  slaughter  fratricidal. 

Thy  warm  baud  should  bo  cold  in  clay. 

" But  my  trust  is  strong  in  God,  who  made  us  brothers. 

That  be  will  not  sulfer  those  right  hands 
Which  thou  hast  joined  in  holier  rites  than  wedlock. 

To  draw  opposing  brands. 

Oh,  many  a tuneful  tongue  that  thou  mad’st  vocal 
Would  lie  cold  and  silent  then  ; — 

And  songless  long  once  more,  should  often-widowed  Erin 
Mourn  the  loss  of  her  brave  young  men. 

“ Oh,  brave  young  men,  my  love,  my  pride,  and  promise, 

’Tis  on  you  my  hopes  are  set. 

In  manliness,  in  kindliness,  in  justice 
To  make  Erin  a nation  yet : 

Self-respecting,  self-relying,  self-advancing. 

In  union  or  in  severance,  free  and  strong — 

And  if  God  grant  this,  then,  under  God,  to  Thomas  Davis 
Let  the  greater  praise  belong  1" 
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THE  PEABL  OF  THE  B08FR0BDS — \ TALE  OP  THE  FHANAB. 
IK  TWO  PABTK.— PAEI  SECOKD. 

CHAPTER  V. — THE  HIDNIOHT  EXCOB8ION  OF  THE  AEHENIAN  AND  ITS 

BE8DLTS. 


As  Jussuf,  tbe  Jew,  descended  the 
staircase  of  the  Princes's  dwelling,  the 
Armenian  warily  passed  his  head  out 
from  among  the  thick  leares  of  the  fig 
tree,  and  looked  all  round.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  coast  was  clear, 
he  rubbed  his  little  shrivelled  bands 
in  glee,  and  exclaimed,  with  a low 
chuckling  laugh  peculiar  to  himself — 

“ ThanlvS,most  excellent  Jew — most 
silent,  meek,  retiring  Jew,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  with  whom  you  disdained 
to  smoke  a friendly  pipe,  does  give  you 
his  grateful  thanks  for  so  much  pre- 
cious information.  Cornel  let  us  see 
what  we  have  learned  ; the  Kayah  and 
his  daughter  go  to  exile— good  1 Jus- 
suf, the  Jew-Jussuf,  the  wealthy  Jew, 
must  dearly  love  them,  since  he  en- 
gages to  peril  his  life  for  them — why, 
good  again  I The  poverty-stricken 
Prince  has  gold  concealed  I better  and 
best  of  all ! — three  mines  of  wealth 
that  arc  opened  to  Veli  this  blessed 
night — now  let  us  go  and  work  them 
warily." 

He  slipped  down  from  the  tree  with 
marvellous  celerity — glided  across  the 
court  and  entered  his  house  ; there  he 
threw  aside  his  pipe,  tied  on  a long 
s.Tsh  over  his  robe  of  ISroussa  silk, and 
then  sallied  out  into  the  street. 
With  a quick  and  stealthy  step  he  hur- 
ried on  through  the  whole  of  the 
Phanar,  and  os  he  passed  along,  the 
very  dogs,  who,  in  the  good  city  of 
Constantinople,  receive  with  such  exu- 
berant gratitude  any  honest  Christian 
whom  it  is  permitted  them  to  worry, 
shrunk  from  him,  ns  though  they  had 
the  instinct  of  an  unholy  thing.  He 
reached  the  water's  edge,  and  entered 
one  of  the  numerous  caiques  which 
wait  there  night  and  day  ready  to  be 
hired.  Half  an  hour’s  sail  brought 
him  to  Omer  Bey’s  palace,  a man 
whose  all  powerful  position  was  that 
of  vizicr’sfavourite.  One  of  the  scores 
of  dependents,  lounging  in  the  court- 
yard, went,  according  to  his  request, 
to  ask  an  audience  for  him  from  his 


master.  Veli,  the  Armenian,  was 
never  refused  admittance  any  where, 
so  vast  was  the  power  he  had  sm- 
quired,  of  deeply  injuring,  or  greatly 
serving  almost  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact — he  was  at  once  ushered 
into  the  ^reat  man’s  presence. 

Splendidly  dressed,  Omer  Bey  sat 
on  a divan,  a pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a 
string  of  beads,  which  he  rattled 
through  his  fingers,  in  the  other  ; his 
countenance  was  essentially  bad,  stamp- 
ed with  the  impress  of  an  evil  heart, 
and  all  the  expression,  of  which  his 
coarse  and  heavy  features  were  capable, 
was  centered  in  the  smalt  grey  eye, 
full  of  intelh'gence  and  fire.  For  many 
long  years,  this  man  had  so  duly  and 
scrupulously  fulfilled  all  the  duties  in- 
culcated by  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
that  ho  was  greatly  celebrated  as  a 
most  true  and  pious  son  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  he  did,  in  fact,  now  perfectly 
embody  the  results  of  a strict  adher- 
ence to  that  most  vile  and  debasing 
creed.  There  he  was,  a man  of  an 
evil  nature,  and  with  strong  passions, 
obeying,  to  the  letter,  the  subtle  pre- 
cepts most  tending  to  foster  both  ; the 
hope  of  immortality — that  alchymy 
which  can  alone  turn  the  vile  dross  of 
our  human  nature  to  purity  and  worth, 
came  to  him  clothed  in  a form  so  gross 
and  depraving,  that  the  very  thought  of 
the  heaven  for  which  he  strove,  did  but 
servo  to  plunge  him  deeper  in  tho 
mire,  and  that  last  spark  of  inward 
light  which,  amid  all  man's  cor- 
ruption, still  testifies  of  tbe  image  in 
wliichhe  was  created — that  conscience, 
which  goaded  him  to  an  unknown 
obedience,  was  amply  satisfied  with  the 
strict  and  futile  observances  of  his 
daily  worship.  Omer  Bey  was,  in 
short,  what  every  man,  with  any 
strength  of  character,  must  be  under 
tho  iiiHuencc  of  Mabomedanism — sel- 
fish, sensual,  and  cruel. 

Veli  left  h’is  slippers  at  the  door,  and 
approached  with  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head. Omer  Bey  nodded  slightly. 
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pointed  to  a cushion,  and  the  Arme- 
nian sat  down,  where,  taking  a pipe 
that  was  brought  to  him,  he  remained 
smoking  in  silence. 

“ Highness,  may  your  years  he 
many,”  he  be^n  at  last. 

“ I wish  you  health,"  responded  the 
Bey,  and  there  was  a second  pause, 
during  which  the  Turk  looked  keen- 
ly and  inquiringly  on  the  crafty  Ar- 
menian, as  be  sat  gazing  on  the  ground 
with  a studiously  unmeaning  expres- 
sion. 

, “ Veil,  have  you  besu'd  any  news  to- 
day ?”  he  asked  at  length. 

“ It  may  be  that  1 have,”  answered 
the  Armenian,  smoking  his  pipe  with 
renewed  vigour.  “ May  I never  see 
the  dawn  day,  but  tbb  is  glorious 
tobacco  1” 

“Good  news  is  always  welcome," 
said  the  Tiurk,  softly. 

“ Highness,  your  words  are  wisdom ; 
the  proverb  saith  that  good  tidings 
are  better  than  much  fine  gold.” 

For  the  first  time  Veli  raised  his 
twinkling,  deep-set  eyes  and  looked  at 
the  Turk.  Omer  Bey  turned  round 
and  made  a sign  to  a Numidian  slave 
who  stood  behind  him,  the  negro  went 
out,  and  speedily  returned  with  a bag 
of  money,  which  he  slipped  into  the  Ar- 
menian's bands.  Veli  dexterously  de- 
posited it  in  the  folds  of  his  scarf,  ac- 
cepted a fresh  pipe,  and  the  smoking 
was  resumed  in  silence. 

“ The  Greek  Rayahs  go  forth  to  ex- 
ile at  daybreak  ?"  said  Veli,  in  an  in- 
quiring tone. 

A grim  smile  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  Turk. 

“ They  go  to  an  exile  from  which 
they  will  never  return  1"  he  answered. 

“ I thought  so,”  said  the  Armenian, 
with  his  low  hateful  laugh  ; “ let  us 
wish  them  a pleasant  journey.  Most 
Illustrious,”  he  continued,  after  a short 
time,  “there  is  another  of  the  words 
of  wisdom,  which  testifieth  that  dead 
men  tell  no  tales.” 

“ It  is  true,”  said  the  Turk,  with  an 
air  of  profound  conviction,  as  though 
it  were  an  experiment  be  bod  often 
tried. 

“ Good,”  said  Veli ; “ but  if  the 
Rayah  Constantine  C-- — dies,  he  will 
never  tell  where  his  riches  are  con- 
cealed.” 

“ His  riches  I”  exclaimed  the  Bey. 
“ He  has  none.  A poor,  mean  Greek, 
who  has  sold  all  he  bad,  to  buy  bread ! 


He  scarce  has  a diamond  or  a shawl 
worth  having.” 

“ He  has  none  for  his  masters,  the 
true  believers,”  said  Veli,  rubbing  his 
hands  exultingly  j “but  plenty  of  good 
gold.  Most  Illustrious,  has  the  old 
I’riuce  Constantine  for  his  rebellious 
countrymen  I” 

“ Moshallahl”  exclaimed  the  Turk, 
“ this  is  likely  enough  ; but  he  must 
not  die  with  his  soeret.  His  exile  shall 
be  to  the  prison,  where  they  have  way  s 
of  wringing  the  truth  from  men’s  lips 
as  easily  as  they  draw  the  blood  from 
their  hearts.  II  Allah,  I will  go  for 
him  even  now  I” 

“ Nay,  Highness,  it  were  doubtless 
time  enough  at  daybreak,”  said  the  Ar- 
menian, slyly. 

The  Turk  cast  a spiteful  glance  at 
him. 

“ Friend  Veli,  I will  go  now,”  he 
said:  “you  may  think  such  good  tid- 
ings arc  precious  to  mure  men  than 
one.” 

“ So  shrewd.  Most  Illustrious,” 
muttered  the  Armenian  to  himself. 
“ In  truth,  the  poor  Veil  might  well 
be  your  scholar  1” 

But  OmerBey  had  already  risen,  and 
called  his  people  round  him ; so  Veli 
shutHed  to  the  door,  resumed  his  slip- 
pers, and  sped  on  through  the  holy, 
peaceful  night  to  other  deeds  of  dark- 
ness. 

Itwas  notlong  before  Omer  Bey,fol- 
lowed  by  a score  or  two  of  armed  men, 
was  thundering  at  the  gate  of  the 
Rayah's  house.  The  Greek  servants, 
knowing  well  how  vain  was  all  resist- 
ance, fled  affrighted  before  him,  an<I 
no  one  opposed  his  entrance,  through 
the  corridor  and  into  the  great  hall, 
which  formed  a centre  communicating 
with  all  the  other  rooms  of  the  villa. 
Before  the  door  of  his  daughter's  apart- 
ment the  aged  prince  bad  placed  him- 
self, standing  alone,  upright,  in  a calm 
and  dignified  attitude,  which  gave 
great  effect  to  his  lofty  stature,  and 
with  his  snow-white  hair  and  beard, 
and  eyes  whose  fire  the  strife  of  eighty 
years  bad  failed  to  quench,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  imagined  a 
more  majestic  or  noble-Iooking  old 
man.  In  the  adjacent  room  the  Pearl, 
who  dared  not  appear  before  the  Turks, 
crouched  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
with  a beating  heart,  applied  her  ear 
to  the  ground,  that  she  might  catch  at 
least  the  accents  of  her  father's  voice. 
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The  Greek  and  the  Turk  confronted 
each  other,  and  there  was  a pause. — 
They  were  a strange  contrast,  those 
two  men.  fioth  old  men,  both  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  or  ra- 
ther both  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
eternity,  yet  both  ready  to  slay,  de- 
stroy, and  curse  each  other,  because 
animated  by  overpowering  passions, 
which  bore  solely  on  the  few  brief  mo- 
ments of  mortal  life  reserved  to  them 
on  earth.  True,  the  powerful  motive 
which  animated  the  old  prince,  was 
better  and  purer  than  the  sordid  love 
of  gain  which  moved  bis  adversary ; 
but  patriotism  is  at  best  but  one  of  the 
greatest  of  those  virtues  which  have 
no  reference  to  the  immortality  of  man, 
or  connexion  with  the  world  to  come, 
and,  like  all  such  baseless  and  unsanc- 
tided  aspirings,  presents  such  shadowy 
phantoms  to  the  soul,  as  must  at  last 
allure  it  on  to  crime.  Omer  Bey  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  prey  with  a greedy  im- 
patience. 

“ Rayah  Constantine,"  he  said,  “ you 
have  a son  in  arms  against  the  sublime 
Porte.” 

“ It  may  be  so,”  responded  the  old 
Prince,  calmly  folding  his  arms. 

“ And  for  this  you  are  condemned 
to  death,”  said  the  Turk,  stamping  bis 
foot. 

“ To  death  1”  said  Constantine, 
mildly,  “ I thought  it  had  been  to  ex- 
ile ; but  1 thank  you,  it  is  a doom  the 
sooner  over.” 

“ To-morrow,"  continued  Omer 
Bey,  “ your  daughter,  your  friends, 
your  countrymen  go  forth  to  a lenient 
exile.  Give  up  the  riches  you  would 
use  to  betray  your  Lord,  the  Sultan, 
and  you  shall  live,  and  go  with  them 
in  peace." 

“ My  riches,"  said  the  Prince,  with 
a smile,  “ and  where  are  they  ?" 

“ Vile  Ghiaour,”  think  not  to  de- 
ceive me,”  answered  the  Turk,  en- 
raged, " 1 know  that  you  have  trea- 
sures concealed." 

“ True,  I have  this  precious  gem,” 
said  the  Riyah,  drawing  from  his 
breast  a miniature  of  his  daughter,  set 
in  pearls,  and  1 should  grieve  to  part 
with  it.” 

“ You  have  more,"  shouted  Omer 
Bey,  snatching  the  portrait  from  his 
hand,  “ and  it  is  death  to  you  to  trifle 
thus  1 give  up  your  gold,  and  go  in 
place  to  exile  ; try  to  conceal  it  but 
one  moment  longer,  and  you  shall  be 


dragged  to  the  prison,  and  the  tor- 
ture !” 

“To  the  prison  and  the  torture 
then,"  said  the  aged  Greek,  holding 
out  his  hands  with  the  same  mild  and 
quiet  dignity  which  he  had  sustained 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  scene. 

“Seize  him,  drag  him  out!"  ex- 
claimed the  Turk,  utterly  infuriated. 
“ By  the  head  of  my  father,  in  an  hour 
hence,  he  shall  shriek  out  for  mercy, 
and  pray  to  me  to  take  his  gold  1"  and 
at  this  command  the  whole  body  of  sol- 
diers threw  themselves  upon  the  old 
man,  and  would  almost  have  torn  him 
to  pieces,  had  not  Omer  Bey  inter- 
posed, and  ordered  him  to  be  led  forth 
in  safety. 

They  were  leaving  the  hall,  and  the 
noble  old  man,  who  made  no  effort 
to  struggle  in  the  rude  hands  of  his 
foes,  had  turned  one  sad  look,  elo- 
quent of  blessings,  in  the  direction  of 
the  room  which  held  bis  dearest  trea- 
sure, when  suddenly  the  door  flew 
open,  and  Erotd  rushed  to  his  feet, 
panting,  speechless,  ghastly  with  ter- 
ror. Convulsively  she  grasped  his  robes, 
she  twined  her  arms  round  him,  and, 
half  unconscious,  turned  on  the  Turks 
a look  of  wild  defiance,  as  though  she 
dared  them  to  touch  one  hair  of  her 
father’s  honoured  head  1 

“ Oh,  my  child,  my  Pearl,"  groaned 
the  aged  Prince,  who  had  heard  the 
sentence  of  the  most  horrible  torture 
with  a quiet  smile  I — he  bid  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

At  this  sight  an  expression  of  ma- 
lignant exultation  lit  up  the  Bey's  dark 
features. 

“ Rayah  Constantine,”  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  “behold  this  child  I giro  up 
your  gold,  and  go  with  her  to  another 
home — a quiet  and  peaceful  exile — or 
else  refuse,  and  she  departs  alone  I — 
you  never  shall  behold  her  more!" 

The  sound  of  his  adversary's  hated 
voice  roused  that  unhappy  father,  and 
devoted  patriot. 

“ Erota,  my  daughter,  leave  me,” 
be  exclaimed,  trying,  with  all  his 
strength,  to  unclasp  the  clinging  hands 
of  his  child — “ leave  me,  I entreat — 
command  you  ! — let  me  go  ! — to  look 
into  your  face  is  death  to  me  ; it  un- 
nerves, unmans  me  ! would  you  drive 
me  to  commit  the  deed  which  1 abhor? 
— let  me  go !” 

“ Oh,  father !”  was  all  that  burst 
iiiqiloringly  from  Erotii's  white  lips; 
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bnt  the  Agony  of  her  upturned  gaze 
mode  the  old  roan  reel  and  stagger, 
as  tbongh  stricken  by  some  deadly 
blow. 

He  collected  himself  one  strong 
effort,  and  raised  her  in  his  arms. 

“ Daughter  !”  he  said,  solemnly, 
“let  me  go  I"  it  is  your  father's  last 
prayer,  tremble  to  refuse  it ! — his  last 
command,  dare  not  to  disobey  I — leave 
me,  and  let  me  go,  ere  those  beseeching 


eyes  have  made  me  a very  traitor  to 
my  country  1" 

She  heard  him  ; her  whole  frame 
shook  and  quivered ; she  buried  her 
head  in  the  folds  of  his  garments,  and 
wildly  covered  his  hands  with  kisses  ; 
then  she  rose,  uttered  no  word,  and 
staggered  from  the  room  ; hut  scarce 
the  rending  asunder  of  soul  and  body 
itself,  could  have  been  more  terrible 
than  that  one  effort  of  holy  obedience. 
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The  morning  broke,  smiling  and  ra- 
diant, as  it  ever  dawns  in  that  land  of 
sunshine  ; the  glorious  nature  there 
displayed,  flung  off  her  veil  of  dark- 
ness, and  offered  up  the  riches  of  her 
beauty,  for  the  enjoyment  of  mankind ; 
there  was  not  a cloud  in  the  deep  blue 
vault  that  canopied  the  golden  city, 
not  a wave  on  the  beaming  waters  of 
the  Bosphorus,  or  breath  stirring  in 
the  fair  gardens  where  the  early  birds 
were  filling  the  scented  air  with  music ; 
but  through  the  rifled  dwellings  of  the 
wide  Pbanar,  there  was  weeping  and 
wailing,  and  desolation  of  heart  I 
friends  were  parting,  to  meet  no  more ; 
enemies  were  wreaking  their  malice 
unavenged;  blessings  and  cursings  were 
mingling  strangely ; but  everywhere 
there  was  anguish  and  dismay. 

It  was  the  hour  fixed  upon  for  put- 
ting into  execution  the  sentence  of 
exile  on  the  Phanariote  Greeks — the 
hour,  which,  as  they  supposed,  was  to 
tee  them  quit  for  ever  the  homes  where 
they  and  their  fathers  dwelt  in  peace, 
to  be  cast  adrift  on  the  desert  coast  of 
Asia.  Throughout  the  whole  night, 
troops  of  Janissaries  had  guarded  the 
houses  of  the  principal  rajahs,  having 
put  to  flight  the  servants  and  depen- 
dents not  included  in]  the  sentence, 
and  when  the  day  dawned  they  gather- 
ed together  the  condemned,  and  drove 
them  down  to  the  landing-place  whence 
they  were  to  embark.  By  the  orders 
of  Omer  Bey,  the  remaining  inhabi- 
tants of  Prince  Constantine's  house 
were  more  strictly  watched  than  any 
others,  and  Erota,  with  some  of  her 
relations,  were  amongst  the  first  who 
were  dragged  through  the  streets  to 
the  sea  shore. 

Veli,  the  Armenian,  sat  on  his  ni.at, 
pijie  in  hand,  to  see  them  hurried 
away.  Such,  at  least,  was  his  osten- 


sible motive  ; but  be  looked  back  into 
his  own  house  very  often,  and  seemed 
not  at  all  surprised  when  Jussuf  came 
bounding  post  him,  at  a pace  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  usual  quiet  demeanour, 
and  he  instantly  grasped  hold  of  his 
mantle,  excl.aiming — 

“ Good  Jussuf,  a word  with  you.” 
“ Not  now,"  exclaimed  the  Jew,  his 
countenance  betraying  the  most  violent 
agitation  ; “ let  me  go,  1 must  not  be 
arrested  now  1” 

“ Nay,  but  it  is  a matter  of  groat 
importance,”  persisted  Veli. 

“ Let  it  be  what  it  may,  I will  not 
bo  stayed,”  said  the  Jew,  vehemently. 
“ Release  me,  Veli,  or  1 tell  you  I 
must  use  violence  to  free  mjself ; 
though  it  were  a matter  of  lite  and 
death  I cannot  stay.” 

“ Indeed  I — go,  then,  worthy  Jew,” 
said  the  Armenian,  ironically,  as  ho 
released  him  ; “ truly  it  was  but  a mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  I — the  brief  life 
and  speedy  death  of  the  Pearl  of  the 
Bosphorus  1” 

At  the  sound  of  that  name,  a deadly 
paleness  overspread  the  countenance  of 
the  Jew  ; he  grasped  the  arm  of  the 
Armenian. 

“ Tell  me  if  you  know  anything  con- 
cerning her  1 In  mercy  speak — thero 
is  no  time  to  losel" 

“ So  you  are  ready  to  listen  now,” 
said  Veli,  with  a bitter  laugh. 

“ Veli,  I adjure  you  by  all  you  hold 
most  dear,  trifle  not  with  mo  1”  said 
the  Jew  ; “every  moment  is  precious. 
If  you  do,  indeed,  know  anything,  say 
on,  for  pity’s  sake  1” 

“ And  have  you  lived  so  long  with 
Veli,  most  honourable  Jew,  and  not 
yet  found  out  that  a golden  key  does 
best  unlock  the  door  of  his  lips  ? ' 

“ Poor  sordid  wretch,”  muttered 
J ussuf,  as  he  drew  a handful  of  money 
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from  the  folds  of  bis  dress,  and  flung 
it  to  him. 

“ Good!"  exclaimed  Veli,  clutching 
it,  with  a mocking  laugh — “ so  do  we 
come  to  terms.  Hal  ha  I — now  might 
I play  you  a noble  trick — a Jewish  trick 
— good  friend  Jussuf,  and  tell  you  I 
knew  nothing;  but  I am  a man  of  con- 
science, and  you  shall  hear  the  truth. 
The  doom  of  the  I'haiiariotos  was  but 
hidden  beneath  their  mild  sentence  of 
exile;  within  an  hour  they  are  all  to 
perish !" 

“ Oh,  murderous  wretches  ! " ex- 
claimed Jussuf,  in  a voice  of  utter 
agony,  “ I might  have  guessed  it ! — 
rash,  faithless  that  I have  been  ; but  I 
yet — 1 yet  will  save  her  1" 

He  fled  down  the  street  as  he  spoke, 
and  when  he  had  altogether  disappear- 
ed, the  Armenian  leaned  back,  and 
laughed  a long,  low  flendish  laugh. 

“ Too  late — too  late ; no  need  to  fly 
so  fast,  good  Jew.  I said  I would  tell 
■you  the  truth  ; but  I fold  it  too  late. 
Now  will  he  go  and  hare  himself 
drowned  with  the  Hayah's  daughter  ; 
and  who  but  Veli,  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour— his  dearest  friend — should  be 
the  heir  to  all  his  furniture,  his  car- 
pets, and  his  garments  1” 

On  the  shore  of  the  landing-place  of 
Tophana  a crowd  of  exiles,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  assembled,  about  to 
embark  on  their  dreary  voyage.  A 
miserable  band,  indeed,  yet  noble  and 
dignified  even  in  their  abasement.  The 
Turkish  soldiers  who  were  preparing  to 
lead  them  to  exile,  were  making  ready 
an  enormous  boat,  destined  to  convey 
them  all,  and  to  which  .several  small 
caiques  were  loosely  attached  with 
ropes ; the  Greeks  had  not  been  allow- 
ed to  take  any  of  their  property  with 
them  ; and  little  did  they  think,  as  they 
stood  there,  gazing  back  with  breaking 
hearts  on  the  sweet  homes  they  bad 
left,  and  wondering  if  ever  the  sun  of 
nature  would  seem  as  bright  to  them 
elsewhere,how  very  soon  those  beating 
hearts  were  to  cease  from  sorrowing 
for  ever,  and  themselves,  in  actual  fact, 
about  to  undertake  that  awful  journey 
to  a land  whose  light  obeys  no  rising  or 
setting  suns  I Some  of  them  gathered 
to  their  arms  the  children  or  the  friend 
they  loved,  and  looked  around  with 
smiles,  well  knowing  that  with  them 
the  darkest  exile  would  be  bright,  and 
their  dear  homes  everywhere  I Others 


sat  in  sullen  despondency ; and  there  was 
one  young  girl,  pale  and  spirit-like, 
who  seemed  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
some  great  misery  so  present  with  her, 
that  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  any 
thing  that  was  passing  round  her.  Not 
a gleam  of  life  illuminated  her  sweet, 
colourless  face,  for  the  features  bad 
sunk  to  a deathlike  fixedness,  except 
when  her  hand  mechanically  raised 
the  small  cross  she  wore  to  her  cold 
lips,  and  then  she  looked  up  to  heaven, 
and  a faint  light  stole  into  her  soft  blue 
eyes. 

The  preparations  were  now  all  com- 
plete, and  the  Greeks  were  driven,  like 
a flock  of  sheep,  into  the  boat,  follow- 
ed by  a few  of  the  Turks,  who  entered 
along  with  them  to  guide  their  course, 
whilst  the  rest  betook  themselves  to 
the  caiques,  and  surrounded  them  in 
great  numbers ; and  so  the  bark,  with 
its  heavy  freight  of  human  life,  launch- 
ed out  upon  those  pure  still  waters,  be- 
neath a serene  and  sunlit  heaven 

Smoothly  it  glided  over  the  unruffled 
bosom  of  the  Bosphorus ; the  bright 
shore  of  their  early  home  receded  wt 
behind  the  captive  exiles,  and  many 
wept.  Others,  in  whose  breast  the 
angel  hope  bad  not  yet  been  stifled, 
looked  out  with  eager  eyes  to  the  far 
Asiatic  shore,  and  thought  that,  even 
there  they  yet  might  live  and  love  1 
When  they  were  about  half  way  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Turks  made  a signi- 
ficant signal,  and  at  once  they  all  ccxis- 
ed  rowing ; the  stillness  was  intense  ; 
not  the  faintest  breeze  was  sighing  in 
the  balmy  air  ; there  was  nothing  all 
around  but  the  glittering  lake  and  its 
distant  shores,  now  both  alike  dim 
and  fair,  as  the  unattainable  regions  of 
a dream.  Then  the  soldiers  suddenly 
broke  away  a plonk  in  the  side  of  the 
boat,  which  had  been  purposely  loosen- 
ed so  as  to  be  removed  at  a moment's 
notice  ; instantly  the  water  rushed  in 
through  the  treacherous  opening ; the 
Turks  threw  themselves  into  the  cai- 
ques that  lay  along  side,  to  ensure  their 
own  safety,  and  dexterously  cutting  the 
ropes  that  fastened  them  to  the  bark 
of  the  condemned,  they  seized  their 
oars,  and  were  far  distant  before  the 
three  hundred  victims  had  well  disco- 
vered that  they  were  indeed  abandoned 
to  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  grave, 
without  a hope  or  possibility  of  escape  I 
They  looked  around  in  terrified  amaze- 
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ment;  but  already  the  heav^bark  reel- 
ed to  aud  fro  with  the  weight  of  the 
rUiog  water,  and  forced  upon  them  the 
full  conviction  of  their  fate.  As  the 
certainty  of  their  doom  became  vividly 
present  within  the  souls  of  each  and 
all — the  death  grapple  at  hand — eterni- 
ty opening  out  before  them  I — there 
rase  simultaneously  from  their  many 
voices,  a deep,  terrible  cry  of  horror — 
the  one  expression  of  a common  and 
intense  despair!  It  was  the  sponta- 
neous wail  with  which  all  greeted  the 
same  most  lamentable  doom  I — Death, 
not  amidst  the  howling  tempests  and 
raging  waves,  by  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, who  takes  the  rushing  winds 
for  his  instruments,  and  the  storms  and 
whirlwind  for  his  executioners — but 
death  by  the  hand  of  man  I beneath  a 
sunlit  heaven,  and  on  serenest  waters  ! 
Going  down  to  the  grave,  amid  the 
smiles  and  the  sunshine  of  nature,  with 
the  voice  of  the  singing  birds  yet  in 
their  ear,  and  the  scent  from  the  flower 
gardens  breathing  around  them!  They 
were  united  in  the  first  terror  of  their 
fate,  but  as  that  shriek  expired  on  their 
bps,  each  one  returned  to  meet  his 
agony  in  its  individual  shape.  A mo- 
ther held  her  child  far  above  her  head, 
that  the  glittering  waves  might  not  at- 
tain to  it ; an  old  man  plunged  his  dag- 
ger into  his  breast,  because  he  would 
not  perish  by  Moslem  treachery  ; two 
sisters  twined  their  arms  round  one 
another,  earnestly  desiring  to  die  to- 
gether ; some  forestalled  their  doom 
by  leaping  into  the  sea  ; many  cursed, 
and  others  prayed.  Hut  the  boat  was 
filling  faster  and  faster — it  reeled — it 
shook — it  rolled  heavily  over  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other — the  planks 
burst  in  all  directions — it  shivered, 
foundered,  and  went  down  at  lost  fur 
ever  into  the  pure  deep  bosom  of  the 
Bosphorus  I 

As  it  sunk,  again  the  simultaneous 
cry  arose,  but  now  it  was  the  cry  for 
“ Life,  life  1"  all  else  was  forgotten 
then  in  the  terrible  revolt  of  their 
human  nattire,  when  they  felt  it  torn 
from  them.  It  had  been  bitter  to 
many  amongst  them  ; they  had  suffer- 
ed and  wept — they  had  sown  in  hope, 
and  rea[ied  in  sorrow — they  had  prayed 


for'  death — they  had  pined  for  the 
soul’s  release;  but  now — now  with  tho 
choking  waters  swelling  to  their  lips — 
with  the  bursting  pulses  beating  time 
to  its  last  convulsive  throes,  it  was  for 
life  they  prayed  in  one  universal  wail  1 
— and  in  vain! — in  vain  that  death-cry 
rose,  awful,  agonized,  prolonged — it 
ascended  to  tho  smiling  skies — it  echoeil 
to  the  smiling  shores,  then  grow  more 
faint — died  mournfully  away,  and  so 
became  hushed  for  over.  The  beaming 
waters  had  opened  to  receive  their 
prey  ; slowly  they  closed  over  it  again 
in  sunny  radiance  ; a few  rippling  ed- 
dies lingered  on  the  surface,  but  they 
were  soon  dispersed.  Gradually  the 
pure  mirror  settled  into  its  former 
glassy  stillness,  and  reflected,  unstained 
and  unruffled,  the  purer  heaven  as  be- 
fore ; whilst  deep  down  in  the  trea- 
cherous depths,  the  uncoffined  dead 
await  the  judgment  and  the  vengeance 
of  that  Great  Day. 

Long  did  the  drowning  of  the  three 
hundred  live  in  the  memories  of  all 
who  that  morning  from  tho  Bazaars  of 
Stamboul,  or  the  palaces  of  Pera, 
heard  the  faint  echo  of  that  last  scream 
— that  dismal  requiem  over  so  many 
lives  going  down  to  darkness  I One 
only  of  the  wretched  victims  was  saved, 
and  reserved  for  further  trial. 

Jussuf,  the  Jew,  had  reached  the 
landing-place,  with  the  words  of  tho 
Armenian  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  just 
as  the  ill-omened  bark  was  putting  off 
from  the  shore.  He  easily  anticipated 
what  was  to  ensue,  and  bribing  a boat- 
man with  gold  he  did  not  pause  to  count, 
to  give  him  the  entire  use  of  his  caique, 
ho  sprung  into  it  alone,  and  followed 
swiftly  in  the  wake  of  those  unconscious 
travellers  to  the  realm  of  shades. 
When  the  deed  was  done,  and  the  exe- 
cutioners had  abandoned  their  prey, 
Jussuf  alone  remained,  at  the  risk  of 
being  engulfed  with  the  foundering 
bark.*  Just  as  it  was  sinking,  he  sin- 
gled out  her  for  whom  he  so  gladly  en- 
dangered his  life,  and  at  his  own  immi- 
nent peril  succeeded  in  grasping  bold 
of  her  flowing  garments,  and  lifted 
her  in  safety  into  his  bout.  His  great- 
est difficulty  was  to  unlock  the  con- 
vulsed hands  ofthe  drowning  wretches 


♦ The  rescue  of  the  Greek  girl  by  the  Jew  was  an  enterprizc  of  far  less  leas  difficulty  th.an 
niiglit  have  been  supposed,  from  tlie  instantaneous  flight  of  the  Turkish  executioners,  und 
the  universal  terror  which  on  sucli  occasions  prevented  any  others  from  witnessing  the  deed. 
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who  gwarmed  around  him,  strewn  on 
the  waters  like  summer  leaves  after  an 
autumn  gale  ! and  who  clinging  to  the 
sides  of  the  caique,  threatened  to  draw 
him  down  with  his  prize,  to  share 
their  inevitable  grave  ; but  death  soon 
freed  him  from  those  whom  he  could 
not  save,  and  with  a few  vigorous 
strokes  of  the  oar  he  sent  his  light 
boat  shooting  through  the  water.  The 
Pearl  of  the  Bosphorus  lay  at  his  feet, 
her  face  concealed  by  her  long  drip- 
ping hair,  and  he  wondered  os  he 
looked  down  upon  her,  and  chafed  her 
small  hands  so  white  and  chill,  that  men 
should  dare  to  perpetrate  such  deeds 
on  one  so  fragile  and  so  innocent.  As 
they  approached  the  shore  he  flung  over 
her  the  carpet  which  lined  the  caique, 
so  as  altogether  to  conceal  her  slight 
form,  but  happily  it  was  now  nearly 
noon,  just  the  hour  when  at  that 
burning  season  he  was  most  likely  to 
escape  observation,  as  the  whole  po- 
pulation were  asleep,  and  the  streets 
quite  deserted.  He  had  no  choice 
but  to  return  to  the  Frank  quarter  of 
the  city,  to  the  now  desolate  Phanar, 
yet  he  dared  not  reconduct  the  Pearl 


CHAPtea  VII T1 

It  was  cvehlng  before  Jussuf  returned 
to  the  house  of  the  Jewess,  and  great 
was  his  astonishment  at  the  apjjcar- 
anec  of  F.rota,  when  she  came  forward 
to  meet  him.  She  had  rallied  wonder- 
fully for  one  so  delicate  and  fragile, 
and  now,  with  flushed  cheeks,  and 
eyes  whose  brilliancy  would  not  hide 
a certain  wildness  of  gaze,  she  poured 
forth  her  thanks  to  him  for  having 
saved  her  life — and  that,  too,  with  the 
expression  of  a gratitude  almost  more 
passionate  than  he  could  have  expected 
from  her,  remembering  how  darkly  the 
young  summer  of  her  days  had  been 
clouded.  He  did  not  fully  know  that 
young  and  loving  heart,  deep  as  was 
the  reverence  which  the  stern  Jew  had 
ever  felt  for  all  that  was  to  him  so 
wonderful  and  so  beautiful  in  the  living 
faith  of  that  gentle  Christian  maiden. 

“ And  now,”  she  exclaimed,  “ my 
father — iny  father,”  and  she  repeated 
the  words  as  though  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  that  dear  and  sacred  name 
must  express  to  him  all  she  thought 
and  felt,  “ it  is  for  this  that  you  have 
saved  me  from  those  murderous  waves. 


— .tTale  of  the  Phanar.  [Feb. 

to  her  father’s  desecrated  dwelling,  for 
he  well  knew  the  Turks  would  prowl 
round  it  incessantly  till  the  gold  was 
found  ; but  he  remembered  that  there 
dwelt  close  to  the  shore  an  aged 
Jewess — a gentle  and  pious  widow  of 
his  own  people,  who  would  willingly 
serve  him,  and  thither  he  decided  to 
convey  the  Prince's  daughter,  since  it 
was  a secure,  though  humble  refuge. 
Ho  carried  her  in  his  arms  from  the 
boat  to  this  house,  quite  unmolested, 
scarce  meeting  a human  being;  and  if 
those  whom  he  did  see  distinguishe<l 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  carpet  which 
concealed  his  burden,  the  form  of  a 
woman,  such  sights  were  far  too  com- 
mon to  attract  any  attention. 

His  countrywoman  gladly  received 
the  precious  charge,  and  wept  over  the 
fair  child,  so  cold  and  death-like,  which 
he  laid  in  her  arms.  He  left  her  try- 
ing to  restore  the  warmth  of  life  to 
the  inanimate  limbs  of  tbe  poor  fading 
Pearl,  and  went  forth  to  seek  the  in- 
formation ho  knew  she  would  so  ear- 
nestly desire  to  obtain  on  returning  to 
a full  consciousness  of  her  position. 


LAST  INTERVIEW. 

that  I may  see  him  once  ag.Tin  ; and 
for  this  alone  my  life  is  spared  a little 
while,  that  he  may  hear  my  voice  once 
more.  t)h,  heaven  is  very  merciful  1 
I have  been  given  back  to  earth, 
that  my  father  may  die  in  these — my 
arms  alone  ; and  now,  where  is  he  ? 
Take  me  to  him.  Oh,  where  is  he?” 

Jussuf  looked  for  a moment  on  the 
young  girl.  Sorrow  had  not  yet  clos- 
ed the  springs  of  her  childish  tears. 
She  raised  her  weeping  eyes  to  him 
with  a trusting  simplicity,  which  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  youth  alone.  Yet 
he  saw  that  she  possessed  an  inward 
strength  excelling  far  the  wisdom  of 
years  w hich  would  enable  her  to  grap- 
ple at  once  with  the  truth  of  her  des- 
tiny, and  he  answered  calmly — 

“ He  is  in  the  prison  of  Omer  Bey’s 
palace.” 

The  feverish  glow  passed  at  once 
from  the  cheek  and  lips  of  Erota,  and 
left  them  blanched  to  a ghastly  hue. 
She  knew  that  this  was  equivalent  to 
the  announcement — 

“ He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  tortur- 
ers." 
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“ Thither  let  us  go,  then,"  she  said, 
rising  np  with  all  a woman's  fatal 
power  of  endurance. 

“Alas!  of  what  arail  ?"  said  .Tus- 
inf. 

If  it  were  but  to  kiss  the  walls  of 
his  dungeon,”  she  answered,  passion- 
Welr,  “ there  let  me  go.  Here  indeed 
I can  never  hope  to  see  him  ; there  it 
is  at  least  more  possible.  It  may  be  that 
heaven  will  have  mercy  on  me — on 
him — and  cause  us  to  meet  yet  once 
again  on  earth.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
my  place  henceforward  is  at  my  fa- 
ther's prison  gate." 

There  was  a strange  glittering  in 
her  eyes,  and  a quivering  of  her  lips 
as  she  spoke,  which  deterred  the  Jew 
from  further  remonstrance.  He  felt 
that  the  lives  of  the  daughter  and  fa- 
ther were  so  knit  together,  that  they 
hang,  as  it  were,  upon  the  same  frail 
thread ; and  hopelessly  miserable  as 
was  the  prospect  before  them  both,  it 
was  better  she  should  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  erring  heart,  than 
linger  there  to  let  its  anguish  eat  away 
her  life.  He  crossed  his  arms  on  his 
bosom,  according  to  the  eastern  mode, 
in  token  that  he  would  obey  her  in  all 
things,  and  she  instantly  prepared  to 
go  out. 

The  personal  danger  which  Erota 
incurred  in  going  to  her  father's  prison 
was,  however,  less  great  than  might 
have  been  Imagined.  The  old  .Jewess 
equipped  her  in  the  huge  brown  cloak 
and  thick  white  veil,  worn  by  the 
Turkish  women  out  of  doors,  and 
which  so  completely  hid  both  face  and 
form,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish one  woman  from  another,  be 
their  age  and  appearance  what  it  may; 
and  thus  attired,  followed  closely  by 
the  Jew,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek 
prince  passed  unmolested  through  the 
streets. 

Jussuf  had,  in  fact,  more  reason 
than  he  thought  it  prudent  to  admit, 
for  believing  it  possible  thaf  he  might, 
indeed,  obtain  for  her  this  interview, 
the  hope  of  which  he  saw  had  grown 
to  be  her  very  life,  and  alone  gave  her 
strength  to  act  and  suffer.  He  had 
amply  supplied  himself  with  money, 
and  in  Turkey  more  assuredly  than 
anywhere  else  in  this  sordid  world,  the 
power  of  gold  has  a univers.al  domi- 
nion. By  this  means,  he  had  already 
that  morning  made  one  of  Omer  Bey's 
fiercest  soldiers  the  slave  to  his  will. 


when  desirous  merely  of  gaining  infor- 
mation respecting  Prince  Constantine's 
fate.  From  him  he  had  le.arned  that 
the  unhappy  old  man,  since  his  seizure, 
had  been  subjccteil  to  reiterated  ap- 
plications of  the  torture  in  the  attempt 
— perfectly  unsuccessful — to  raakehim 
give  up  his  gold.  Bravely  had  the 
noble  Greek  kept  his  faith  with  his 
country.  In  spite  of  their  fierce,  un- 
pitying efforts,  he  had  refused  to  open 
his  lips,  save  to  pray  unceasingly  to 
heaven  that  he  might  look  once  more 
on  the  sweet  face  of  his  child,  and 
even  seemed  unconscious  of  their  ques- 
tions, though  each  time,  ns  his  frame 
grew  more  shattered  and  enfeebled, 
they  were  forced  to  pause,  lest  ho 
should  actually  die  Under  the  torture, 
his  secret  untold.  Me.anwhile,  the 
janissaries  of  the  Sultan  himself  were 
ransacking  the  Prince's  house,  and 
digging  up  the  garden  in  search  of 
the  treasure.  When  it  was  found,  as 
it  would  inevitably  be,  the  fate  of  the 
aged  Greek  admitted  not  of  a mo- 
ment's question — “ Death  to  the  Pha- 
narioles”  was  the  cry  that  now  rung 
alike  throughout  the  city,  and  within 
the  palace  of  the  monarch. 

The  soldier  had  also  shown  Jussuf 
the  window  of  the  Prince's  dungeon, 
a small  grated  opening,  some  little 
distance  from  the  ground,  which  look- 
ed out  into  the  street.  By  me.ans  of 
this  man,  the  Jew  hoped  to  contrive 
that  Erota  should  at  least  see  her  fa- 
ther, and  perhaps  hear  from  his  lips 
what  measures  should  bo  taken  to  at- 
tempt his  escape. 

It  was  very  .slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  Jew  and  his  companion 
traversed  the  short  distance  which  di- 
vided the  house  from  the  shore,  for 
the  feeble  and  tottering  steps  of  the 
Pearl  could  scarcely  enable  her  to  pro- 
ceed. They  at  once,  however,  enter- 
ed the  caique  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  the  palace  of  Omer  Bey,  and 
were  soon  gliding  swiftly  along  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  orange  bowers. 

The  soft,  still  night — that  long 
night  of  Eastern  climes,  whose  smilo 
is  moonlight,  and  whose  breath  is 
balm,  had  stolen  over  the  earth — 
gently  as  death  steals  on  the  expec- 
tant soul,  of  whom  the  living  hope  is 
far  beyond  it.  The  falling  meteors 
darted  down  from  the  cloudless  vault 
like  heavenly  messengers  on  errands 
of  mercy,  and  tbrougb  the  groves  of 
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myrtle  and  cj-press  trees,  low  whispers 
passed  on  the  wings  of  the  scented 
wind,  as  though  gentle  spirits  were 
hovering  there,  murmuring  at  the 
thanklessness  of  man,  who,  beneath 
the  very  gaze  of  the  eternal  stars,  and 
with  the  heritage  of  his  immortality 
all  before  him,  is  yet  so  childishly  im- 
patient of  his  light  afflictions. 

It  was  a night  for  young  lips  to 
utter  songs  of  gladness,  and  for  bright- 
est hopes  to  be  unto  the  soul  what 
those  fair  stars  were  to  the  earth ; but 
when  the  crescent  moon  arose,  and 
shed  over  the  world  that  light  so  pure 
and  mild,  that  men  would  seem  in  very 
wantonness  to  choose  the  holy  hours 
of  her  reign,  to  perpetrate  those  deeds 
f blood  which  most  pollute  them, 
jCrota  turned  away  from  that  gentle 
radiance  with  a shuddering  sigh,  and 
drew  her  veil  over  her  head,  that  she 
might  not  look  on  loveliness  and  light, 
when  the  horror  of  her  father’s  suffer- 
ings had  plunged  her  soul  in  such 
great  darkness. 

The  gate  of  Omer  Bey’s  magnificent 
dwelling  stood  facing  the  shore  ; there 
was  a large  open  space  before  it,  and 
beyond,  a narrow  lane.led  past  the  dun- 
geons of  the  palace,  which  were  sepa- 
rate from  the  main  building ; their 
massive  walls  of  stone  and  grated  win- 
dows contrasting  strangely  with  its 
light,  graceful  architecture  and  cur- 
tained terraces.  The  young  Greek 
maiden  and  the  faithful  Jew  slept 
noiselessly  from  the  bark  on  the  moon- 
lit shore,  and  stole  along  with  anxious 
care,  lest  even  the  fall  of  Erota’s  light 
foot  should  startle  their  sleeping  ene- 
mies. All  seemed  sunk  in  the  pro- 
foundest  repose ; no  breath  was  stir- 
ring ronnd  the  luxurious  home  of  the 
vizier's  favourite ; only  the  starry 
blossoms  of  the  orango  boughs  qui- 
vered in  the  moonbeams,  and  me  songs 
of  a thousand  nightingales  came  float- 
ing from  the  distant  gardens  in  sweet- 
est music.  This  pious  daughter,  who, 
haunted  by  the  dread  foreknowledge 
of  her  parent’s  doom,  now  wandered 
through  the  night  to  seek  bis  place  of 
torture,  was  thus  ever  pursued,  where 
ever  she  went,  with  images  of  peace 
and  beauty  that  suited  well  indeed 
her  years  and  loveliness,  but  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  gloom  of  her  own 
breaking  heart!  Mancraves  astrango 
sympathy  from  nature  1 her  smiles 
and  her  serenity  are  hateful  to  him 


when  his  soul  is  full  of  stormy  pas- 
sions, and  he  would  ever  have  the 
rising  tempests  to  howl  out  a lament 
for  his  departed  joys,  and  the  mourn- 
ing winds  to  echo  his  repinings  1 but 
the  young  Erota  did  not  hear  the 
nightingale’s  song  or  sec  the  flowers 
she  was  treading  beneath  her  feet ; 
her  gaze  was  riveted  upon  the  dark 
and  frowning  prison  that  rose  so 
gloomily  before  her,  and  she  stole 
swiftly  along  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall,  till  she  reached  the  spot  where 
the  closely-barred  window  marked  out 
the  dungeon  of  her  beloved  father. 
Then  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  with  one 
long,  wistful,  agonized  gaze  1 she  flung 
her  arms  against  the  dark  impene- 
trable barrier  that  interposed  so 
sternly  between  those  two  noble  and 
unhappy  beings  whom  a few  inches’ 
distance  alone  divided  now,  and  then 
with  a deep  passionate  sigh  of  utter 
hopelessness,  she  sunk  upon  her  knees 
on  the  ground,  and  leaned  her  fore- 
head against  the  cold  stone  wall,  in 
mournful  silence.  Jussuf  made  no 
effort  to  console  her,  bo  saw  that  in 
spirit  at  least  she  had  power  to  pass 
sdl  barriers  of  man's  invention,  and 
was  even  then  communing  with  the 
unconscious  sufferer  within — but  soon 
this  barren  consolation  could  no 
longer  suffice  her — again  she  looked 
up  to  the  window,  and  clasped  her 
hands  imploringly.  It  was  but  a 
littlo  distance  from  the  ground,  and 
suddenly  her  eye  brightened.  She 
started  to  her  feet — 

“ Look,"  she  exclaimed,  pointing 
out  to  the  Jew  a number  of  large 
loose  stones  which  lay  near,  “it  is 
indeed  possible  I may  yet  see  him  1 
I entreat  you  bring  here  these  stones 
and  heap  them  up  beneath  the  win- 
dow ; I can  stand  on  them  and  look 
within — it  may  be,  I shall  behold  him 
once  again  1" 

Jussuf  obeyed  her  in  silence,  ho 
knew  that  nothing  she  could  see 
would  be  worse  than  what  her  imagi- 
nation pictured,  and  he  soon  formed 
a pile  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  her 
weight.  With  one  bound  Erota  had 
raised  herself  upon  it ; she  clung  to 
the  iron  bars  of  the  window — she 
looked  down,  and  in  the  dim,  clear 
moonlight,  she  did  indeed  once  more 
behold  her  father  1 It  was  but  four- 
aud-twenty  hours  since  she  had  looked 
upon  him  last ; but  each  one  of  those 
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hours  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
man  the  power  to  leave  a deeper  trace 
than  all  the  long  years  of  his  existence 
past.  He  lay  motionless  on  the  dun- 
geon floor,  for  his  crushed  ajid  tor- 
tured limbs  would  never  again  support 
his  powerful  frame.  His  face  was  wan 
and  ghastly  ; his  white  hair  was  clot- 
ted with  blood,  and  yet  his  counte- 
nance was  very  peaceful.  No  breath 
teemed  to  pass  his  livid  lips ; and  he 
looked,  indeed,  os  though  the  exult- 
ing spirit  had  already  fled,  and,  as  she 
departed  to  journey  through  the  starry 
realms,  had  stamped  upon  his  features 
the  expression  of  serene  contempt 
with  which  she  abandoned  his  wasted 
body  to  the  tormentors ; but  it  was 
not  so — the  old  man  slept.  There  is 
an  abundant  mercy  in  the  most  com- 
mon provisions  of  nature  ; and  though 
be  had  been  told  that  the  fatal  treasure 
which  caused  his  ruin  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  he  was  to  die  at  dead 
of  night,  yet  he  lay  there  on  his  dun- 
geon stones,  in  a slumber  peaceful  os 
that  of  a child  in  its  mother's  arms. 
His  breast  heaves  so  gently,  his  pale 
forehead  is  so  calm,  surely  some  good 
angel  sits  at  his  bead,  and  soothes  his 
.soul  with  holy  dreams,  unfolding  to  his 
gaze  the  glorious  regions  whither  he  is 
^tening  ; or,  perhaps,  has  opened  up 
the  long  vista  of  his  departed  years, 
and  leads  the  sufferer,  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  eternity,  through  the  green 
valleys  of  earth  where  he  smiled  and 
sorrowed,and  by  those  gushing  streams 
of  love  and  joy,  which  so  refreshed 
him  on  his  pilgrimage.  Now  he 
stretches  out  his  arms  to  grasp  the 
thin  air,  believing  that  he  clasps  to  his 
heart  once  more  the  young  bride  that 
long  since  has  mouldered  into  dust. 
Now  a faint  smile  flits  over  his  wan 
face,  when  he  feels  again  upon  bis 
hand  the  last  kiss  of  his  beloved  son ; 
and  again  the  soft  arms  of  his  darling 
child  seem  to  be  around  bis  neck,  and 
the  blessed  tears  of  a father’s  joy  and 
pride  steal  from  his  quivering  eyelids. 
But  suddenly  there  comes  upon  his 
dreams  a voice,  sweeter  to  his  ear 
than  the  music  of  rushing  waters  to 
those  who  perish  of  thirst  in  the  de- 
sert— “ Father  1 father !”  He  starts, 

and  stirs  his  recumbent  frame,  and 
the  effort  causes  a sharp  pain  to  shoot 
through  his  bruised  limbs,  which  dis- 
torts his  face  with  agony  ; then  louder, 
clearer,  more  despairing  than  before. 


2oy 

the  cry  of  “ Father  1 oh,  my  father  T’ 
rings  through  his  prison.  He  wakes 
with  a startled  look  of  the  wildest 
hope,  and  turns  to  the  window,  and 
there  — more  bright  to  the  father’s 
heart  than  the  morning  star  when  it 
first  beams  through  the  darkness — he 
beholds  the  sweet  face  of  his  child. 
This  unexpected  sight  convulsed  his 
frame  with  such  strong  emotion  that 
he  was  altogether  speechless.  The  in- 
tense beating  of  his  heart  had  choked 
his  utterance.  He  could  not  raise  him- 
self upon  those  bleeding  feet ; but  he 
dragged  his  powerless  body  to  the  wall, 
and  looked  up.  Their  eyes  met  j they 
could  not  speak  t He  stretched  up  his 
arms  wildly  ; but,  alas  1 they  could  not 
reach  her,  though  she  pressed  her  de- 
licate hands  through  the  close  thick  bars 
till  the  hard  iron  crushed  and  wounded 
them.  Then  a groan  burst  from  his 
lips  ; for  the  longing  wish  to  clasp  each 
other’s  hands  once  more,  which  filled 
the  hearts  of  both,  was  never  to  be 
gratified  I But  Erota  bent  down  that 
she  might  feed  upon  the  look  of  love 
her  dark  forebodings  told  her  was  the 
last ; and  as  she  did  so,  one  long  gol- 
den curl  of  her  streaming  hair  escaped 
from  beneath  her  veil,  and  fell  through 
the  gratings  of  the  prison  window. 
The  old  man  uttered  a cry  of  delight ; 
his  gp'osping  fingers  coulii  reach  that 
soft  fair  lock ; he  seized  it,  he  kissed 
it,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lip.s,  he  twined 
it  round  his  hand  ; it  was  all  that  was 
permitted  him  in  that  last  most  terri- 
ble farewell.  And  now  there  comes  a 
sudden  noise  without ; the  door  of  the 
prison  flew  open  ; lights  gleamed  with- 
in it ; and  as  Erotu  saw  the  glitter  of 
the  naked  scymetars,  and  heard  those 
awful  words,  “ Old  man,  come  forth  to 
die,”  her  grasp  of  the  bars  relaxed — 
she  sunk  back,  and  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground,  but  for  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Jew  which  was  ready  to  sustain 
her,  and  place  her  gently  on  the  he.ip 
of  stones.  The  last  interview  on  earth 
was  over  ; but  the  first  in  heaven  w.as 
near  at  hand. 

Erota  had  not  fainted,  but  she  ap- 
peared to  have  retained  the  conscious- 
ness of  one  only  thought,  for  when 
Jussuf  would  have  removed  her  in- 
stantly from  the  spot,  she  clung  to  the 
prison  walls  with  a tenacity  which  ho 
could  only  have  overcome  with  vio- 
lence ; in  a moment  more  he  dared  not 
make  the  attempt.  The  heavy  tramp 
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of  many  feet  came  sounding  on  the 
still  night  air ; he  looked  anxiously  to- 
wards the  open  space  before  the  pa- 
lace, and  a cry  of  horror  rose  from 
his  heart,  which  seemed  utterly  to  die 
within  him.  Erota  started  at  his  ex- 
clamation, and  would  have  turned 
round,  her  large  eyes  glaring  with 
a look  he  never  forgot,  when  sudden- 
ly he  seized  the  veil,  now  hanging  on 
her  shoulders,  and  wrapped  it  round 
her  head,  till  thethick  folds  altogether 
obscured  her  sight,  and  dulled  her 
sense  of  hearing ; she  resisted  feebly, 
for  a moment,  then  a violent  shudder- 
ing agitated  her  whole  frame,  and  she 
bowed  down  her  veiled  head  upon  his 
arm.  The  sound  of  the  footsteps  had 
ceased,  but  there  were  shouts  and  im- 
precations, and  the  murmuring  of 
many  voices.  Jussuf  wiped  the  large 
drops  of  agony  from  his  brow — it  was 
so  horrible  a thing  to  see  the  daughter, 
with  her  darkened  eyes  and  silent 
lips,  assisting  all  unknowing  at  her 
father’s  execution.  He  had  flung  his 
arm  round  her — a few  moments,  in 
which  ho  felt  as  though  he  had  lived 
ages  of  intolerable  misery — had  pass- 
ed away.  Suddenly  he  felt  her  whole 
form,  as  it  were,  collapse  ; the  folds  of 
the  veil  were  agitated  with  a violent 
tremor,  and  she  sunk  down  stiff  and 
rigid  upon  the  earth.  At  the  same 
moment  the  appalling  echo  of  the 
heavy  blow,  whose  peculiar  sound  he 
knew  too  well,  came  loudly  on  his  car, 
and  the  shout  of  the  murderers  over 
the  headles.s  body  followed  close  upon 
the  dreadful  deed.  Had  there,  indeed, 
been  some  strange  instinct — some  roys- 
sterious  sympathy  which  caused  the 
thread  of  the  daughter's  life  to  snap 
in  her  bosom,  when  that  of  her  father 
was  severed  asunder  1 Jussuf  lifted 
her  in  his  arms,  now,  indeed,  unresist- 
ing, but  he  dared  not  raise  the  veil  to 
look  upon  her  face,tiil  the  executioner 
had  re-entered  the  palace,  and  he 
could  with  safety  carry  her  down  to 
the  caique  ; he  soon  accomplished  this, 
then  laying  his  veiled  burden  softly  on 


the  cushions,  he  put  off  from  that  fatal 
shore  and  rowed  swiftly  away.  When 
the  beautiful  palace,  that  den  of  mur- 
derers, had  disappeared  behind  the  cy- 
press grove,  he  let  the  boat  float  idly 
on  the  waters,  and  kneeling  down  be- 
side the  motionless  form,  with  a sort  of 
desperate  courage,  he  lifted  up  the 
thick  white  folds  which  covered  her 
head — she  still  lived,  and  her  breath- 
ing was  soft  and  regular  as  that  of  a 
sleeping  babe  ; but  the  purest  snows 
are  not  whiter  than  was  her  face,  be- 
neath the  heavy  masses  of  her  hair, 
and  her  sweet  blue  eyes  had  a fixed 
glassy  stare,  which  it  was  horrible  to 
look  on.  He  spoke,  but  she  heard 
him  not ; he  bathed  her  forehead  with 
cold  water,  but  she  did  not  move ; her 
eyelids  fluttered  beneath  his  hand  like 
the  white  wings  of  a dove,  about  to 
close  for  ever,  but  when  he  removed 
it,  the  same  dreadful  stony  gaze  met 
his  anxious  eyes,  and  her  breath  con- 
tinued to  come  and  go  with  that  strange 
feeble  regularity.  Jussuf  could  look 
on  her  no  more ; he  let  the  veil  fall 
over  her  face  with  respectful  awe, 
which  constrains  us  to  cover  the  fea- 
tures of  the  dead,  and  resuming  the 
oars  he  soon  reached  the  house  of  the 
widowed  Jewess.  He  carried  his  poor 
unconscious  charge  into  the  inner 
chamber,  and  laid  her  on  the  couch  in 
silence.  The  aged  woman,  when  she 
saw  her,  burst  into  tears,  and  wrung 
her  hands  despairingly.  With  that 
unlearned  wisdom  in  sorrow,  which 
most  especially  belongs  to  women,  she 
saw  that  though  in  actual  fact  the 
Pearl  still  lived,  yet  her  life  of  this 
world  was  past  indeed.  Every  effort 
to  rouse  her  from  the  strange  lethar- 
gic state  in  which  she  lay  was  utterly 
in  vain ; hour  after  hour  passed  away, 
and  she  never  moved,  nor  even  sighed, 
and  her  eyes  remained  open,  though 
they  used  every  endeavour  to  close 
them,  for  the  look  of  horror  which 
seemed  petrified  within  them,  was  one 
which  froze  their  very  blood. 


CHAPTER  VHl THE  SALE  OF  THE  PBINCE’s  CORPSE. 


The  morning  dawned  at  last,  joyous 
and  bright  as  when  its  first  glad  ray 
was  greeted  by  the  fair  young  Erota, 
with  songs  of  praise  ; but  its  light 
streamed  vainly  now  upon  her  marble 


face.  They  had  ceased  at  last  their 
unavailing  endeavours  to  restore  her 
to  consciousness,  and  let  her  lie  undis- 
turbed, like  a pale  corpse,  within  the 
folds  of  her  large  white  veil,  while 
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Jussuf  leaned  his  head  on  her  ryid  feet, 
and  the  old  woman  wept  by  her  side, 
in  silence.  The  slow  revolving  hours 
brought  hack  the  quiet  evening  with 
its  whispering  imhat  and  its  golden 
stars,  and  a deep  silence  reigned  around 
that  melancholy  group.  Suddenly, 
the  Jewess  sprung  to  her  feet,  with  an 
exclamation  of  fear,  as  though  she 
had  seen  one  rising  from  the  dead. 
Jussuf,  in  like  manner,  started  up,  and 
stood  trembling  in  every  limb.  Slowly 
and  silently — seeming  more  a tenant  of 
the  grave,  than  one  still  detained  on 
earth,  for  its  probation,  that  ghastly 
form  was  raising  itself  from  among  the 
folds  of  the  shroud-like  veil!  her  limbs 
had  not  lost  their  stifiTne.ss,  nor  her 
ejes  their  glassy  stare  ; but  w ith  move- 
ments mechanical  as  those  of  a statue, 
suddenly  animated  by  some  strange 
new  life,  the  Pearl  lifted  herself  from 
the  couch,  and  stood  upright  upon  her 
feet,  without  support  I They  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe,  fearing  to  break  the 
spell  w hich  seemed  thus  to  restore  her 
to  the  semblance  of  life.  She  turned 
her  head  to  the  window,  in  a listening 
attitude,  and  stretched  out  her  thin 
wan  hand  towards  it,  to  attract  their 
attention  ; they  listened  with  sinking 
hearts,  and  they  could  distinguish  afar 
off,  a voice  that  rose,  distinct  and  clear, 
u[Kin  the  still  night  air.  It  ceased — 
then  sounded  again,  less  distant — 
nearer  and  nearer  it  came  over  the 
silent  Bosphorus,  till  the  swift  gliding 
waters  carried  the  bark  of  him  who 
spoke  beneath  their  very  w indows,  and 
sent  up  the  words  he  uttered  with  a 
fatal  distinctness. 

“ 1 have  got  him — I have  got  him — 
he  is  mine — who  will  buy  the  body 
and  the  head  of  the  traitor  Constan- 
tine C ; the  head  and  the  body  are 

both  for  sale  ; bring  out  your  gold, 
oh,  noble  Greek  Uajahs,  to  buy  my 
treasure."* 

The  Jewess  sunk  on  her  knees,  and 
hid  her  face ; — Jussuf  sprung  to  the 
wiudow,  and  looked  out.  A small 
caique  was  floating  slowly  by,  where 
the  public  executioner,  well  known  to 
the  Jew,  sat  alone,  his  drawn  scyme- 
tar  laid  on  his  knees,  uttering  that 
dread  invitation,  with  a stern,  unpity- 
ing'countenance.  At  his  feet  lay  a 


sack,  containing  a strange  misshapen 
mass — the  headless  body  of  the  noble 
old  Prince  Constautine,  which,  from 
house  to  house  he  had  carried  on  that 
lovely  summer's  night,  and  offered  for 
sale  to  the  horror-stricken  Greeks  1 
None  had  as  yet  dared  to  redeem  the 
mangled  remains,  and  thus  he  had 
reached  the  dwelling  of  the  Jew,  with 
his  ghastly  treasure.  Jussuf  stood 
petrified,  looking  down  upon  the  dread- 
ful sight,  when  a hand,  cold  as  marble, 
fell  on  his  own.  lie  turned  round, 
and  the  pale  lips  of  the  death-like  girl 
parted,  as  the  words  “Let  us  go  1" 
passed  from  them  in  a strange,  unna- 
tural tone. 

“ Oh  no,  no  1”  exclaimed  the  Jew, 
passionately,  flinging  himself  on  his 
knees  before  her,  “ not  you,  at  least — 
not  you  1 I entreat,  I implore  you.” 

Ho  could  say  no  more,  for  be  felt 
his  very  power  of  thought  paralysed 
at  the  awful  idea  of  the  daughter 
going  forth  to  buy  the  headless  corpse 
of  the  father  1 

“ Then  go,”  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
same  stifled  voice,  “go  now,  and  bring 
him  here  to  me and  she  folded  her 
arms  on  her  bosom,  as  though  she  al- 
ready held  her  dead  father  within  them. 

Jussuf  instantly  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  hurried  out ; there  was 
no  timo  to  be  lost,  for  tho  execu- 
tioner's dreadful  call  was  already 
sounding  fainter.  Tho  two  sons  of 
the  Jewess  agreed  to  accompany  him, 
and  they  reached  the  shore  in  time  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  caiipie,  as  it 
was  floating  on  with  its  mournful  bur- 
den. The  sale  was  soon  etfected,  for 
this  traffic  of  dead  bodies  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  headsman  ; it 
was  his  perquisite  to  usurp  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  thus  trading  with  the 
corpses  of  his  victims.  Ho  had  anti- 
cipated that  the  remains  of  one  so 
loved  and  so  respected  as  the  good 
old  Prince,  would  prove  a lucrative 
prize  to  him,  but  Jussuf  amply  satis- 
fied his  demands,  and  when  the  suck 
was  landed  on  the  shore,  he  pushed 
off,  and  disappeared  among  the  slia- 
dows  of  the  quiet  night.  Tlie  three 
men  reverently  lifted  up  the  corpse, 
and  were  slowly  proceeding  to  the 
garden  behind  the  house,  where  Jus- 


• These  words  aro  an  exact  translation  of  those  used  by  the  exeentionor  on  tho 
occasion  referred  to. 
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Kuf  thought  it  expedient  nt  once  to 
bury  it,  lest  some  accident  should 
restore  it  to  the  hands  of  the  brutal 
Turks,  when  he  heard  a light  step 
behind  him,  which  caused  him  to 
shudder,  with  that  cold  chill  at  the 
heart  which  they  say  we  feel  when 
the  spirits  of  the  departed,  are  wan- 
dering near  us.  He  looked  round 
and  trembled  as  he  saw  that  the 
Pearl  was  following  them  with  slow 
and  measured  tread  ! She  bod  veiled 
her  head  once  more,  so  that  she  could 
not  look  upon  their  ghastly  burden, 
but  she  seemed  to  need  no  light  to 
guide  her  steps,  and  with  the  same 
strange  instinct  which  appeared  ever 
since  the  first  dreadful  moment,  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  more 
ordinary  powers — she  followed  in  the 
track  of  her  dead  father’s  body! 
They  paused,  and  almost  let  the  sack 
fall  from  their  shaking  hands,  but  she 
stretched  out  her  arm  to  intimate 
that  they  should  proceed,  and  they 
obeyed  like  men  who  walk  in  a 
dream.  They  entered  the  quiet  gar- 
den, redolent  of  perfume,  and  of  soft 
music  from  the  waters  of  the  cease- 
less fountains,  and  laid  the  corpse  at 
the  foot  of  a cypress  tree.  Then 
they  began  to  dig  a grave,  and  during 
the  whole  time  they  were  at  work, 
that  pale  chief  mourner  stood  rigid 


and  motionless  beside  them,  enveloped 
from  head  to  foot  in  her  large  white 
mantle.  When  the  shallow  tomb 
had  been  completed,  they  proceeded 
to  deposit  the'*bncoffined  body  within 
it.  .lussuf  dared  not  look  on  Erotd 
as  they  shovelled  the  dry  loose  earth 
into  the  closing  grave,  but  be  could 
distinguish  in  the  deep  silence,  that  her 
breathing  came  quick,  and  strangely 
loud.  At  last  when  the  hasty  inter- 
ment was  completed,  and  they  had 
replaced  the  broken  turf,  so  as  to 
efface  all  vestige  of  their  midnight 
labours,  Grota  suddenly  lifted  up 
her  arms  with  one  long  shriek,  such 
as  they  had  never  before  heard  from 
mortal  lips,  and  exclaimed — “ Telos” 

(at  last)  and  instantly  sunk  down 
perfectly  motionless  on  the  ground. 

As  she  fell,  Jussuf  felt  as  though  the 
cords  of  his  own  life  had  parted 
asunder  1 He  raised  her  up  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  truth — and  ho 
was  right!  her  eyes  were  now  in- 
deed closed  to  open  no  more,  a stream 
of  blood  was  gushing  from  her  lips, 
and  her  own  words  had  been  pro- 
phetic, in  the  hour  when  she  took 
the  pious  vow  she  kept  so  well,  for  • 
the  Pearl  of  the  Bosphorus  had  broken 
her  heart  over  the  grave  of  her 
father. 
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KEMARKABLE  FEMALE  CRIMINALS — THE  FOISONERS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
CENTURY. 

8ECOSD  PART. 


In  the  year  1825,  a gentleman,  named 
RnmpflP,  established  himself  in  a house 
in  Bremen,  which  belonged  to  and 
was  also  inhabited  by  a widow  lady 
named  Gottfried.  She  was  by  uni> 
Tersal  consent  a charming  woman  ; her 
manners  were  fascinating,  and  her 
person,  which  in  her  youth  was  said 
to  hare  been  extremely  beautiful,  was 
still  very  attractive  and  agreeable. 

Sbe  was,  however,  unfortunate. 
Two  husbands,  her  father,  her  mother, 
her  brother,  and  several  children  had 
all  died  within  a very  short  period  of 
time.  She  had  actually  had  the  pain 
cif  herself  ordering  thirteen  coffins  of 
the  undertaker  who  lived  opposite  to 
her — and  these  for  her  nearest  and 
dearest  friends.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
had  the  consolation  of  nursing  them 
all  during  their  last  sicknesses — a duty 
which  she  had  discharged  with  the 
roost  exemplary  assiduity  and  tender- 
ness. Every  body  pitied  her  ; religion 
was  her  refuge,  and  a pious  resigna- 
tion to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Pro- 
vidence alone  supported  her  under 
these  multiplied  calamities.  Her  case, 
in  short,  excited  so  much  commise- 
ration, that  she  was  publicly  prayed 
for  in  church  by  a minister  of  high  re- 
putation and  signal  piety. 

She  was  not  only  received  in  good 
society,  but  although  originally  born 
and  wedded  in  the  burgher  class,  her 
company  was  courted  by  persons  of 
high  rank  and  consideration.  Sbe  had 
many  suitors;  had  been  twice 
married,  and  was  now  forty  years  of 
age ; still  sbe  was  by  no  means  with- 
out claimants  for  her  hand.  Her  per- 
sonal agremens,  elegantly  furnished 
house,  and  easy  fortune,  rendered  her 
a desirable  match  ; and  the  parents  of 
the  enamoured  youths  wished  nothing 
better  than  to  have  Madame  Gottfried 
for  a daughter-in-law.  But  she  de- 
clined their  proposals.  On  his  death 
bed  she  had  promised  her  dear  Gott- 
fried, of  blessed  memory,  never  to  give 
that  hand  to  another ; and  she  intended 
to  keep  her  word. 


Still,  with  all  these  extraordinary 
advantages  and  recommendations,  her 
ill-fortune  was  undeniable  ; every  body 
connected  with  her  died.  Some  peo- 
ple looked  upon  her  as  a sort  of  Job, 
a monument  of  suffering  and  patience  ; 
one  whom  the  Lord  bad  selected  to 
chastise  for  the  good  of  her  soul,  and 
to  furnish  a lesson  of  resignation  and 
submission  to  mankind.  She  herself 
took  this  view  of  the  case ; whilst  others 
secretly  hinted  that  they  had  heard 
there  was  something  poisonous  in  her 
breath,  which  was  fatal  to  those  who 
inhaled  it. 

It  was  not  without  many  expostu- 
lations from  his  friends,  that  Mr. 
Rumpff  established  himself  in  the 
house  of  this  amiable  but  ill-starred 
lady.  He,  however,  was  no  believer 
in  stars,  good  or  ill ; and  had  no  idea 
of  resigning  a residence  that  suited 
him,  on  such  absurd  grounds ; and  for 
some  little  time  he  certainly  felt  ho 
had  everjr  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  his  decision.  The  most  grati- 
fying relations  established  themselves 
betwixt  his  family  and  the  friendly 
widow,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  but  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  them.  Her  kindness  to 
the  young  people  was  quite  remark- 
able ; but,  unfortunately,  at  the  end 
of  eight  weeks,  this  general  joy  was 
interrupted,  by  the  death  of  Madame 
Kumpff,  wbo  was  seized  with  a vo- 
miting shortly  after  her  confinement, 
which  carried  her  off  in  a few  hours. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  attentions 
of  Madame  Gottfried  ; she  never  quit- 
ted the  bedside  of  the  dying  woman, 
whose  best  consolation,  in  her  last 
moments,  was,  that  she  left  behind 
her  so  kind  a friend  to  protect  her 
orphans  and  comfort  her  bereaved 
husband.  The  hopes  and  wishes  of 
the  departed  mother  were,  in  this  re- 
spect, fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Madame 
Gottfried  managed  the  house,  over- 
looked the  servants,  cherished  the 
children,  and,  by  her  pious  exhorta- 
tions, allayed  the  anguish  of  the  father. 
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Ii\  the  family  she  .ilways  went  by  the 
appellation  of  aunt  Gottfried. 

But  ill  fortune  still  clung  to  her. 
The  maid,  and  the  nurse  who  had 
been  engaged  to  take  care  of  the  child, 
became  extremely  ill  ; and  the  latter 
finally  quitted  the  house,  declaring  that 
she  saw  clearly  that  she  never  should 
be  well  whilst  she  remained  in  it. 

Presently,  Mr.  Rumpff's  journey- 
men and  apprentices  began  to  vomit ; 
and  some  months  after  his  wife’s  death 
be  was  himself  seized  with  a similar 
indisposition.  A healthy  and  strong- 
minded  man,  he  exerted  himself  to 
struggle  against  the  malady  ; and  even 
fancied  that  the  boys  who  worked  in 
his  manufactory,  but  ate  their  meals 
in  the  house,  were  merely  diverting 
themselves  by  aping  him,  when  he 
heard  them  straining  and  vomiting  too. 

But  resistance  was  vain  ; he  could 
keep  nothing  on  his  stomach  ; every 
thing  he  ate  caused  him  the  most  ex- 
cruciating agonies,  and  his  formerly 
blooming  health  declined  from  day  to 
day.  Neither  the  remedies  ho  had 
recourse  to  himself,  nor  those  of  the 
physician,  were  of  the  least  avail.  He 
grew  worse  and  worse ; he  lost  the 
use  of  his  fingers  and  toes  ; his  body 
was  as  weak  as  an  infant’s  ; and  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  threatened  with 
a similar  degree  of  imbecility.  lie 
racked  his  imagination  to  discover  the 
cause  of  these  extraordinary  inflictions, 
and,  like  a man  seeking  for  some  hid- 
den treasure,  he  ransacked  every  cor- 
ner of  his  house  from  lop  to  bottom. 
He  never  thought  of  poison  ; but  he 
fancied  there  must  be  some  decaying 
substance  about  the  bouse,  that  ex- 
haled a vapour  fatal  to  the  health  of 
all  who  inhabited  it.  He  had  the 
boards  lifted,  and  the  walls  examined; 
but  in  vain  ; nothing  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

At  length  the  strong  mind  so  far 
gave  way,  as  to  admit  a doubt,  whether 
there  might  not  indeed  be  some  un- 
known and  invisible  influences — some 
spirits  of  ill,  that  pursued  mankind  to 
their  destruction  ; wasting  their  bo- 
dies, and  withering  their  minds.  But 
here  again  aunt  Gottfried  e-ame  to  bis 
aid  ; she  watched  over  him  like  a 
motber  ; bade  him  trust  in  God  ; and 
when  he  described  to  her  his  sleepless 
nights  of  anguish,  she  earnestly  wished 
him  such  sweet  rest  as  blessed  her  own 
pillow. 


This  stale  of  things  had  conlinvied 
for  upwards  of  a year,  and  nobody 
believed  Mr.  Rumpff  would  be  long  an 
inhabitant  of  this  world,  when,  having 
ordered  a pig  to  be  killed  for  the  use 
of  his  family,  the  butcher  sent  him  a 
small  choice  bit  of  the  animal  to  taste, 
by  way  of  specimen.  As  the  pork 
was  not  only  very  good,  but  sat  more 
easily  on  his  stomach  than  anything  he 
had  lately  taken,  he  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  it  in  a closet,  for  his  next 
day’s  luncheon.  He  was  rather  sur- 
prised, however,  on  going  to  take  it 
from  the  cupboard,  to  find  it  was  not 
as  he  had  left  it.  He  had  placed  the 
rind  underneath,  but  it  had  since  been 
turned  ; and,  on  looking  more  closely, 
he  was  startled  by  perceiving  some 
grains  of  a white  powder  sprinkled 
over  it ; the  more  so,  that  be  imme- 
diately remembered  to  have  remarked 
the  same  appearance  on  a salad,  and 
on  some  broth  which  had  been  lately 
served  to  him. 

On  the  former  occasions,  he  had 
applied  to  his  good  housekeeper,  aunt 
Gottfried,  to  know  what  it  was ; and 
she  had  declared  it  to  be  grease.  But 
now,  for  the  first  time,  a dreadful  sus- 
picion possessed  him  ; could  it  be 
poison  ? He  said  nothing  ; but  se- 
cretly sent  for  his  physician  ; a che- 
mical investigation  soon  revealed  the 
mystery — the  white  powder  was  ar- 
senic. 

The  discovery  was  made  on  the  5th 
of  March  ; on  the  Gth,  after  a cur- 
sory examiiuttion,  Madame  Gottfried 
was  arrested.  She  was  found  in  bed, 
and  said  she  was  ill ; but  they  carried 
her  away  to  prison,  nevertheless. 

The  tidings  of  this  most  unexpected 
catastrophe  soon  spread  over  the  city, 
and  the  dismay  of  its  inhabitants  was 
past  all  expression.  A lady  so  beloved, 
so  resi>ected  I So  amiable,  so  friendly, 
so  pious  I Then  came  dark  suspicions 
relative  to  the  past — the  strange  mor- 
tality, the  singular  similarity  of  the 
symptoms  that  had  attended  the  last 
illnesses  of  all  who  had  died  in  that 
house.  People  scarcely  dared  whisper 
their  thoughts — but  the  reality  far  ex- 
ceeded their  imaginations  ; and  the 
proceedings  against  Madame  Gottfried 
disclosed  a tissue  of  horrors,  which,  all 
circumstances  considered,  seems  to 
surpass  those  of  any  cose  on  record. 
Her  crimes,  combiued  with  her  suc- 
cessful hypocrisy,  and  powers  of  fasci- 
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nation,  were  so  terrific,  that  in  the 
orderly  and  pious  city  of  Bremen,  to 
this  day,  strange  rumours  and  super- 
stitions survive  amongst  the  people 
connected  with  the  history  of  “ Aunt 
Gottfried.”  They  believe  that  she 
tickled  her  children  to  death,  in  order 
to  make  a poisonous  broth  of  their 
flesh  ; that  there  was  a vault  under 
the  house  unknown  to  all  but  herself, 
where  she  prepared  her  poisons,  and 
performed  all  sorts  of  devilish  deeds  ; 
that  she  had  the  evil  eye,  and  had  slain 
innumerable  children  by  merely  look- 
ing at  them ; and  they  were,  more- 
over, thoroughly  convinced  that  she 
was  born  a murderess  from  her  mo- 
ther’s womb,  and  inherited  from  her 
parent  two  books,  which  contained  in- 
structions for  all  sorts  of  demoniacal 
practices. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
%norant  should  have  sought  in  the 
supernatnral,  an  explanation  of  a phe- 
nomenon which  confounded  the  expe- 
rience of  the  most  enlightened. 

On  being  conducted  to  the  city 
risen  Madame  Gottfried  denied  all 
nowledge  of  the  crime  she  was  ac- 
cused of ; but  a secret  here  came  to 
light  that  astonished  the  beholders 
little  less  than  the  previous  disclosures. 
Before  being  conducted  to  the  cell  in 
which  she  was  to  be  confined,  she  was, 
according  to  established  regulations, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mmalc  at- 
tendants to  he  examined ; and  then,  to 
their  amazement,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  lovely  and  admired  Madame 
Gottfried  was  nothing  but  a hideous 
skeleton.  Her  fine  complexion  was 
artificial  — her  graceful  embonpoint 
was  made  up  of  thirteen  pairs  of  cor- 
sets which  she  wore  one  over  the  other ; 
in  short,  every  thing  was  false  about 
her  ; and  when  stripped  of  her  facti- 
tious attractions,  she  stood  before  the 
amazed  spectators  an  object  no  less 
frightful  from  her  physical  deformities 
than  from  her  moral  obliquity. 

The  effects  of  this  exposure  upon 
her  own  mind  were  curious ; her 
powers  of  deception  failed  her — the 
ustouishment  and  indignation  she  had 
assumed  vanished ; she  attempted  no 
further  denials,  but  avowed  her  guilt 
at  once,  not  in  all  its  fearful  details  ; 
it  took  two  years  to  do  that.  She 
gave  the  narrative  of  her  crimes  piece- 
meal, as  they  recurred  to  her  memory  ; 
for  she  had  committed  so  many,  that 


one  had  effaced  the  other  from  her 
mind.  Even  at  the  last,  she  admitted 
that  she  was  by  no  means  certain  of 
having  mentioned  every  body  to  whom 
she  had  administered  poison. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a lady's 
tailor  or  man-milliner  called  Timm — 
a man  of  the  most  industrious  and 
orderly  habits,  an  assiduous  reader  of 
the  Scriptures  and  regular  attendant 
at  church.  She  and  a brother,  who 
entered  the  world  at  the  same  moment 
as  herself,  were  born  on  the  Gth  of 
March,  17S5.  The  young  man  was 
wild,  and  joined  the  army  of  Napo- 
leon ; but  Gesche  was  a model  of  per- 
fection. Her  person  was  delicate, 
almost  etherial — her  countenance  open 
and  attractive,  with  a smile  of  benig- 
nity ever  on  her  lips — her  movements 
were  graceful,  her  manners  bewitch- 
ing, her  demeanour  modest,  and  her 
conduct  unexceptionable.  She  was 
held  up  as  a pattern  to  the  young  ; and 
Father  Timm,  os  he  was  called,  was 
considered  blest  in  the  possession  of 
such  a daughter. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  pretty 
clear,  namely — that  .although  the  pa- 
rents led  unexceptionable  lives,  and 
were  what  is  commonly  called  highly 
respectable  people — and  though  the 
daughter  received  what  is  ordinarily 
considered  a virtuous  education,  tho 
whole  was  the  result  of  merely  worldly 
motives.  There  was  no  foundation  of 
principle — no  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  nor  delight  in  its  practice  for 
its  own  sake.  The  only  object  recog- 
nized was  to  gain  the  approbation  and 
good  will  of  mankind ; and  when 
Gesche  Timm  found  she  could  attain 
that  end  as  well  by  the  simulation  as  by 
the  reality  of  virtue,  she  chose  the  for- 
mer as  the  easier  of  the  two. 

Her  first  initiation  into  crime  seems 
to  have  been  by  tho  way  of  petty 
thefts,  which  she  practised  on  her  p.a- 
rents,  and  of  which  she  allowed  her 
brother,  whose  frequent  misdemea- 
nors laid  him  more  open  to  suspicion, 
to  bear  the  blame.  Five  years  of  im- 
punity at  length  emboldened  her  to 
purloin  a considerable  sum  belonging 
to  a lady  who  lodged  in  the  house. 
Father  Timm,  as  usual,  fell  upon  his 
son  ; but  the  mother,  who  appears  by 
this  time  to  have  got  an  inkling  of  the 
truth,  bade  him  hold  his  hand,  and  she 
would  presently  tell  him  who  was  the 
thief.  Accordingly  she  went  out ; and 
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rptniTiinct  in  about  h.alf  an  hour,  said 
she  had  been  to  a wise  woman,  who 
had  shown  her  tlio  face  of  the  real 
delinquent  in  a mirror.  Whilst  she 
spoke,  she  fixed  her  eyes  significantly 
on  the  “ angel  of  a daughter  who 
finding  she  was  discovered,  had  the 
prudence  to  discontinue  her  practices. 
The  affair,  however,  was  hushed  up ; 
and  Gesche’s  character  remained  as 
fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  os  before. 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  her  school 
education  being  completed,  she  was 
retained  at  home  to  do  the  house  work 
and  help  her  father.  She  also  kept 
his  books  ; and  made  herself  so  useful 
by  her  diligence  and  her  readiness  as 
an  accountant,  that  he  was  more  than 
ever  delighted  with  her,  and  was  in- 
duced to  commit  his  affairs  more  and 
more  to  her  management ; an  advan- 
tage of  which  she  did  not  fail  to  avail 
herself  after  her  own  peculiar  fashion, 
meantime,  she  was  cheerful,  obedient, 
])ious,  and  charitable.  She  was  her 
parents'  almoner,  and  was  taught  to 
believe  that  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  the  poor  were  the  sure  passport  to 
Heaven — a persuasion  that  influenced 
her  whole  subsequent  life  ; for  whilst 
she  administered  poison  with  one  hand, 
she  administered  charity  with  the 
other,  secure  in  the  belief  that  the 
good  she  did  would  efface  the  evil. 
She  had  tears,  too,  ready  upon  all  oc- 
casions ; she  wept  when  her  father 
prayed  and  sang  bis  morning  hymn  ; 
and  she  wept  when  her  victims,  writh- 
ing in  anguish,  called  on  God  to  pity 
them  and  release  them  from  their 
pains. 

Yet,  was  she  a woman  of  no  violent 
passions.  She  was  neither  avaricious, 
luxurious,'  nor  even  sensual ; although 
later  in  life  her  lapses  from  chastity 
might  have  given  colour  to  the  suspi- 
cion. She  was  cold,  calm,  and  self- 
possessing.  Her  ruling  passion  was 
vanity,  and  an  inordmate  desire  to  be 
admired  and  respected  in  the  small 
and  humble  sphere  that  surrounded 
her. 

Her  amusements  were  dancing,  in 
which  her  parents  allowed  her  to  take 
lessons,  and  acting  plays  wherein  she 
greatly  distinguished  herself.  As  she 
was  the  prettiest,  and  also  the  cleverest 
amongst  the  ^oung  people,  the  best 
parts  were  assigned  to  her,  as  well  as 
the  most  ornamental  attire  the  the- 
atrical wardrobe  could  produce;  so 


that  each  representation  became  to 
her  a triumph,  and  was  anticipated 
with  the  most  eager  delight.  How- 
ever, the  truth  was,  that  Gesche’s  whole 
life  was  acting  ; and  there  have  been 
very  few  such  consummate  comedians 
seen,  either  on  the  boards,  or  the  larger 
stage  of  the  world.  For  forty-three 
years  she  maintained  her  part  to  such 
perfection,  that  no  suspicion  had  ever 
entered  into  men’s  minds  that  she  had 
any  other  character  than  the  one  she 
appeared  in. 

In  order  to  augment  her  attractions 
and  powers  of  pleasing,  she  was  desi- 
rous of  learning  music ; but  Father 
Timm  not  only  thought  this  expense  be- 
yond his  means,  but  considered  so  re- 
fined an  accomplishment  ill  adapted  to 
a girl  who  bad  to  do  the  work  of  a 
house-servant,  and  daily  appear  before 
the  door  with  a broom  in  her  hsnd. 
He,  however,  proposed  that  she  should 
learn  French,  and  she  made  an  appa- 
rent progress  that  delighted  her  mas- 
ter ; but  like  every  thing  else  about 
her,  it  was  only  apparent.  She  had 
considerable  aptness,  but  no  applica- 
tion. Study  wearied  her,  so  she  em- 
ployed an  acquaintance  to  prepare  her 
lessons  for  her,  desiring  him  to  be 
careful  to  leave  an  error  or  two,  to 
avoid  suspicion.  The  little  she  picked 
up  of  the  language,  however,  helped 
her  to  play  her  part  in  life,  when 
she  had  risen  into  another  grade  of 
society. 

Gcsche,  or  Gesina,  as  she  now  called 
herself,  had  rejected  several  offers  of 
marriage,  when  being  one  evening  at 
the  theatre  with  her  friend  Marie 
Heckendorf,  she  was  persecuted  by  the 
too  obtrusive  attentions  of  a stranger, 
who  appeared  by  his  air  to  be  a person 
of  some  distinction.  A young  neigh- 
bour of  the  Timms’ family,  whose  name 
was  Miltenburg,  stept  forward  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  see  her  home ; and  from 
that  occ.asion  an  intimacy  sprung  up 
between  them  which  terminated  in 
marriage. 

Though  the  son  of  a man  in  exceed- 
ingly  good  circumstances,  and  in  point 
of  condition  a very  advantageous 
match  for  Gesina,  young  Miltenburg’s 
reputation  was  not  quite  intacle.  He 
had  been  drawn  in  at  an  early  age  to 
marry  a woman  of  very  indifferent 
character,  who  had  introduced  him 
into  a good  deal  of  dissipation  and 
loose  company.  The  wife  was  dead. 
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bot  the  Ticfs  sho  had  encouraged  had 
not  died  with  her.  The  young  man's 
health,  as  well  as  bis  morals  and  his 
father's  fortune,  were  injured  by  the 
life  he  led  ; and  in  spite  of  her  humble 
itation  old  Miltenburg  was  delighted 
to  accept  so  virtuous  and  exemplary  a 
daughter-in-law  as  Gesiua.  He  testi- 
fied his  approval  by  a handsome  set- 
tlement ; and  whilst  the  young  lady 
and  her  parents  exulted  in  this  unex- 
pected stroke  of  fortune,  the  world  in 
general  lamented  that  so  lovely  and 
incomparable  a creature  should  be 
thrown  away  on  an  exhausted  debau- 
chee. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  Mr.  Miltenburg's  picture- 
gallery.  Over  Gesina's  head  hung  a 
fine  Madonna  and  Child  by  one  of  the 
old  masters  ; on  one  side  of  it,  .lesus 
diatribating  the  bread  and  wine ; on 
the  other,  a head  of  St.  Peter — it  was 
exactly  on  that  spot  that  sho  after- 
wards poisoned  her  mother. 

The  young  bride  had  no  regard  for 
her  husband ; but  the  circumstances 
of  the  marriage  gratified  her  vanity 
and  self-love  to  the  utmost.  She 
brought  peace  into  a house  where 
there  had  been  nothing  but  strife  and 
contention.  Her  virtues  shone  the 
brighter  from  the  dark  ground  of  her 
predecessor’s  vices.  She  was  exalted 
into  a goddess ; father  and  son  wor- 
ihipped  her,  .and  power  and  dominion 
were  given  to  her  over  the  whole 
household.  Her  husband  made  her 
superb  presents,  and  sought  by  all 
manner  of  pleasures  and  indulgences 
to  make  her  amends  for  those  imper- 
fections which  he  was  conscious  his 
dissolute  life  bad  entailed  upon  him, 
and  which  incapacitated  him  from  win- 
uiog  the  affections  of  a young  bride. 

la  the  present  case,  however,  it  is 
extremely  problematical  whether  there 
Were  any  affections  to  win  ; but  her 
vanity  soon  found  a suitor,  if  not  her 
heart.  A young  wine-merchant,  of 
the  name  of  Gottfried,  whom  she  met 
at  a ball,  took  her  fancy,  and  an  inti- 
macy sprung  up  between  them,  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  no  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  husband.  A second 
lover,  named  Kamov,  was  equally  well 
received.  Previous,  however,  to  these 
lapses  from  duty,  she  had  several  con- 
finements, the  results  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  leanness  ; a defect  which  she  re- 


medied by  putting  on  an  additional  pair 
of  corsets,  as  occasion  required.  Tho 
seventeen  pairs  which  were  found  in 
her  wardrobe  at  her  death,  were  sold 
in  Bremen  for  so  small  a sum  as  two 
groschen  ; people  being  unwilling  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  It 
was  supposed  they  were  endowed  with 
some  magical  properties.  They  had 
certainly  done  a great  deal  of  harm  to 
their  possessor  ; for  she  had  materially 
injured  her  health,  and  aggravated  the 
defect  she  was  so  anxious  to  conceal, 
by  compressing  her  waist  with  them. 

Gottfried  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  looking,  agreeable,  light-hearted, 
and  rather  accomplished  man.  He 
had  a well-selected  library,  played  tho 
guitar,  and  published  two  volumes  of 
songs.  Her  inclination  for  him  seems 
to  have  tipproached  more  nearly  to  a 
passion  than  any  she  ever  entertained; 
whilst  his  assiduities  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  prompted  by  his  flattered 
vanity,  and  a desire  to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  Miltenburg's 
house. 

These  comforts  and  ple.asures,  how- 
ever, were  in  some  jeopardy,  from 
young  Miltenburg's  improvidence  and 
inattention  to  his  business ; and  his 
wife  began  to  question  with  herself 
seriously,  what  was  the  value  of  his 
life;  and  what  was  the  use  of  his  living 
at  all,  with  a constitution  so  ruined 
as  to  be  incapable  of  any  enjoyment. 
About  this  period,  niunely,  in  10lfl, 
old  Miltenburg,  the  father,  died,  as  it 
was  afterwards  established,  from  natu- 
ral causes ; but  this  was  her  first  in- 
troduction to  the  grim  tyrant,  and  sho 
seems  to  have  been  determined  to  make 
herself  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
features  at  once.  She  astonished 
everybody  by  her  constant  visits  to  the 
chamber  of  death  ; and  the  manner  in 
which  she  contemplated  the  features, 
and  pressed  the  hands  of  the  deceased. 

I'rom  this  time  the  idea  of  getting 
rid  of  her  husband  gradually  ripened 
into  an  uncontrollable  desire  ; but  she 
was  at  a loss  bow  to  set  about  it.  In 
the  meanwhile,  in  order  to  augment 
the  interest  felt  for  herself,  and  recon- 
cile the  world  to  his  loss,  she  maligned 
him  on  all  hands  ; w hilst  she  supplied 
herself  with  money,  by  robbing  both 
him  and  other  persons  who  lived  under 
the  roof  with  her,  and  exercised  her 
extraordinary  powers  of  dissimulation, 
by  averting  all  suspicion  from  herself. 
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She  was  still,  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  most  charming  and  exemplary  of 
women. 

Her  resolution  to  despatch  her  hus- 
band, who,  whatever  his  faults  were, 
was  only  too  kind  and  indulgent  to 
her,  was  confirmed  by  a fortune-teller, 
whom,  about  this  time,  she  consulted. 
The  woman  told  her  that  every  body 
belonging  to  her  would  die  off ; and 
that  she  would  then  spend  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  in  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. She  afterwards  said  that  her 
choice  of  the  means  was  decided  by 
seeing  a play  of  Kotticbue’s,  in  which 
some  very  amiable  and  interesting  hero 
attains  his  objects  by  poisoning  every 
body  who  stands  in  the  way  of  them. 
She,  however,  from  a remarkable  de- 
gree of  delicacy  towards  her  own  con- 
science, always  avoided  the  use  of  the 
offensive  words  murder  or  poison — she 
had  recourse  to  the  dainty  paraphrase 
of  “ giving  a person  something." 

She  now  recollected  that  her  mother 
used  to  combat  the  rats  and  mice,  with 
which  her  house  was  infested,  by  arse- 
nic ; and,  under  pretence  that  she 
wanted  it  for  the  same  purpose,  she 
asked  for  some.  The  mother  gave  it 
her,  bidding  her  be  very  cautious 
to  keep  it  from  the  children.  After 
an  interval,  during  which  her  heart 
seems  to  have  failed  her,  she  adminis- 
tered the  first  dose  to  her  husband,  at 
breakfast.  When  he  had  finished  his 
repast,  the  poor  man  went  out,  whilst 
she  “ ascended  the  stairs,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  after  him,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  would  be  brought 
home  dead.” 

He  was  not  brought  home,  but  re- 
turned of  his  own  accord,  and  took  to 
his  bed ; where  she  continued  to  "give 
him  something,”  as  occasion  required. 
The  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim were  frightful,  and  for  the  last 
four  d.ays  she  kept  out  of  his  room  ; 
not,  as  she  admitted,  from  any  con- 
scientious pangs,  but  from  an  appre- 
hension that  he  would  suspect  her ; 
but  she  stood  at  the  door,  listening  to 
his  cries  and  groans.  Unhappily  for 
the  many  she  afterwards  conducted 
through  the  same  path  of  anguish,  to 
the  grave,  she  was  not  suspected.  On 
the  contrary,  he  died,  committing  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  care  of  Gott- 
fried. 

She  was  very  apprehensive  that  the 
appearance  of  the  body  might  have 


suggested  some  unpleasant  ideas  to  the 
mother,  who  had  so  lately  supplied  her 
with  arsenic  ; and  when  they  were 
nailing  down  the  coffin,  she  thought 
“ Miltenburg  would  surely  aw'ake  with 
the  knocking !” 

But  no  such  unfortunate  events  in- 
terfered with  her  plans.  Her  father 
undertook  to  settle  her  affairs,  and 
when  all  was  arranged,  she  found  her- 
self a rich  widow.  She  had  suitors 
too,  and  offers  of  marriage,  but  her 
reference  for  Gottfried,  who,  before 
cr  husband's  death,  bad  become  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  and  still  remained 
so,  continued  undiminished.  He,  how- 
ever, made  no  proposals  ; and  her  pa- 
rents having  openly  declared  that  she 
should  never  miirry  him  with  their  con- 
sent, she  began  to  entertain  serious 
thoughts  of  removing  that  obstacle, 
" by  giving  them  something  too.” 

Remorse  of  conscience  she  had  ne- 
ver felt  ; the  only  feeling  that  occa- 
sionally clouded  her  satisfaction  in  the 
success  of  her  schemes,  was  the  fear 
of  discovery.  As  time  advanced  and 
impunity  gave  her  confidence,  the  ap- 
prehension in  a great  degree  subsided. 
The  extraordinary  strength  of  her 
nerves  is  evinced  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. She  related,  whilst  in 
confinement,  that  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Miltenburg,  as  she  was 
standing,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
in  her  drawing-room,  she  suddenly  saw 
a bright  light  hovering  at  no  great  dis- 
tance above  the  floor.  It  advanced 
towards  her  bed-room  door  and  then 
disappeared.  This  recurred  on  three 
successive  evenings.  On  another  oc- 
casion she  saw  a shadowy  appearance 
hovering  near  her — “ .\ch  1 dcnkeich, 
das  ist  Miltenburg  seine  Erscheinung!" 
“ Alas  ! thought  I,  that  is  the  ghost  of 
Miltenburg.” 

Yet  did  not  this  impression  stay  her 
murderous  hand.  During  the  rest  of 
her  life,  and  especially  when  in  prison, 
she  declared  she  was  visited  by  the 
apparitions  of  those  she  had  poisoned  ; 
indeed  it  was,  at  last,  the  terror  these 
spectres  inspired  her  with,  that  won 
her  to  confession.  ^ 

It  is  a very  remarkable  fact,  that  for 
several  years  Madame  Gottfried  had 
a servant  girl,  called  Beta  Cornelias, 
who  was  herself  one  of  the  most  ho- 
nest, industrious,  innocent,  and  pure- 
minded  creatures  that  ever  existed, 
living  in  intimate  and  close  communion 
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with  her,  who  yet  continued  to  believe 
her  an  angel  of  goodness.  So  exalted, 
indeed,  was  the  girl’s  opinion  of  her 
mistress,  that  she  became  occasionally 
the  unconscious  instrument  of  her 
crimes  ; and  so  great  was  her  respect, 
that  she  was  silent  about  whatever  she 
saw ; and  whatever  she  was  desired  to 
do,  she  did  without  question  or  sus- 
picion. 

In  the  meantime,  Gottfried’s  pro- 
posals were  not  forthcoming  ; and  be- 
lieving him  to  be  withheld  by  the 
objections  her  parents  made  to  the 
match,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
consideration  of  her  having  a family 
of  children,  on  the  other,  she  thought 
it  was  time  to  remove  these  obstacles 
out  of  his  way.  She  said  that  her  re- 
solution, with  respect  to  her  parents, 
ha.l  been  fortified  by  the  pious  and 
frequently  expressed  wishes  of  the  old 
people,  that  neither  might  long  sur- 
vive the  other.  She  ahso  consulted 
several  other  fortune-tellers,  who  all 
predicted  the  mortality  that  was  to 
ensue  amongst  her  connexions.  She 
made  no  secret  of  this  prophecy ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  frequently  lamented  that 
she  knew  she  was  doomed  to  lose  her 
children  and  all  her  relations.  She 
always  concluded  these  communica- 
tions by  pious  ej.aculations,  expre.ssing 
a most  perfect  resignation  to  the  will 
of  Providence.  “ God’s  will  be  done  I 
The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  inscruta- 
ble, and  we  must  bow  to  his  decrees,” 
itc.  &c. 

-\bout  this  time,  Frau  Timm,  the 
mother,  was  seized  with  an  indisposi- 
tion, which  continued  for  a fortnight, 
and  inspired  the  daughter  with  lively 
hopes  that  the  good  woman  was  going 
to  save  her  the  trouble  of  helping  her 
ont  of  the  world.  She  did  not  die, 
however ; and  as  this  illness  occurred 
just  as  the  old  couple  were  changing 
their  residence,  the  invalid  took  shel- 
ter in  her  daughter’s  house,  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  bustle.  Here  she 
was  lodged  in  a finely  furnished  apart- 
ment, which  she  remarked  w.as  much 
too  grand  for  an  humble  body  like  her  ; 
but  Madame  Miltenburg,  smiling,  bade 
her  fancy  herself  in  childbed,  a jest 
which  so  took  the  old  lady’s  fancy, 
that  “ she  shook  her  sides  with  laugh- 
ter.” 

Three  days  after  this,  Frau  Timm, 
having  requested  her  daughter  to  step 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  some 


little'  article  she  wanted,  Madame  Mil- 
tenburg discovered,  amongst  her  mo- 
ther’s household  goods,  a small  packet 
of  rats’  banc,  “ which,  it  appeared  to 
her.  Providence  had  lain  in  her  way.” 
She  carried  it  away  with  her  ; and  on 
the  ensuing  night  she  could  not  sleep 
for  the  thoughts  this  acquisition  sug- 
gested. 

However,  the  mother  had  a relapse, 
and  again  the  daughter  hoped  she 
would  leave  the  world  without  her 
aid  ; but  again  she  was  disappointed  ; 
and,  iK'coming  impatient,  she  mixed 
some  arsenic  in  a gla.ss  of  lemonade, 
the  favourite  bever.ago  of  the  invalid. 
Just  as  she  was  about  to  administer  it, 
her  own  little  hoy,  Heinrich,  came 
into  the  room  with  a book  be  had  been 
reading,  and  asked  his  gr.andmother  if 
it  were  true,  “ that  the  hand  of  the 
undiitiful  child  wouhl  grow  out  of  the 
grave.”  Gesina  said  that  the  boy’s 
innocent  question  had  cut  her  to  the 
soul  ; but  it  did  not  stay  her  hand. 
As  she  presented  the  fatal  draught  to 
the  old  woman,  three  swallows  flew 
into  the  room,  and  settled  on  the  bed  ; 
the  mother,  smiling,  said,  “ see  the 
three  pretty  binls  but  the  knees  of 
the  murdress  shook,  and  her  heart 
beat,  for  she  thought  they  were  the 
harbingers  of  death ! She  declared 
that  such  a thing  had  never  happened 
before  or  since  ; that  no  swallows 
built  about  the  house,  or  frequented 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  poison  did  its  work  ; the  dying 
woman  took  the  sacrament,  and  bade 
a tender  adieu  to  her  husband  and 
daughter,  committing  her  absent  son 
to  the  c.are  of  the  latter.  She  bade 
the  old  man  rejoin  her  quickly  in  hea- 
ven ; and  he,  pressing  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, answered,  “ that  in  two 
months  he  would  follow  her." 

Gesina  related,  that,  whilst  she  was 
mixing  the  poison  for  her  mother,  she 
was  seized  with  such  a violent  fit  of 
laughter,  that  she  was  almost  fright- 
ened at  herself ; but  she  comforted 
herself  with  the  idea,  that  “ her  mo- 
ther would  soon  so  laugh  in  heaven.” 
Ry  the  body,  she  felt  neither  pity  nor 
remorse  ; she  was,  on  the  contr.ary, 
cheerful,  and  fortified  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  the 
way  of  her  desires.  Accordingly,  on 
the  day  of  the  interment,  which  was 
the  1 0th  of  May,  she  gave  her  youngest 
girl,  Johanna,  some  arsenic  on  a bit  of 
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the  funeral  cake.  Thechild  fell  ill  imrac* 
diately.  Mr.  Gottfried  quieted  it  with 
some  wine  and  water,  and  put  it  to 
bed.  An  hour  afterwards,  when  the 
mother  looked  into  the  cradle,  the 
child  was  dead.  A few  days  had  only 
elapsed  when  she  despatched  her  eldest 
daughter,  Adeline,  in  the  same  man* 
rcr.  The  little  girl  died  in  her  arms ; 
she  was  a beautiful  child  ; and  when 
she  was  gone,  the  mother  had  a pic- 
ture, wliich  happened  to  resemble  her, 
handsomely  framed,  and  hung  in  her 
own  room,  calling  it  “ her  beloved 
Adeline." 

The  poor  old  grandfather  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  death  of  the 
children ; and  he  daily  visited  the 
grave  where  they  and  his  wife  were 
laid  ; but  bis  daughter  comforted  him 
with  her  filial  attentions.  One  day 
about  a fortnight  after  the  death  of 
Johanna,  she  gave  him  when  he  called 
on  her,  a nice  basin  of  soup.  He  re- 
lished it  exceedingly ; and  told  her 
that  her  tender  care  would  prolong 
his  life.  When  he  had  taken  the 
soup  she  accompanied  him  to  his  own 
house,  and  then  left  him.  That  night 
she  did  not  undress  or  go  to  bed,  for 
she  knew  she  should  be  sent  for. 

In  the  morning,  about  four  o’clock, 
the  expected  message  came.  Father 
Timm  was  very  ill  and  wished  to  see 
bis  beloved  daughter.  -She  went,  and 
remained  with  him  till  he  died.  Se- 
veral witnesses  who  recalled  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  old  man’s  death, 
declared  that  whilst  she  attended  him, 
she  was  not  only  calm,  but  cheerful. 
She  remembered  that  wine  .and  water 
had  relieved  the  sufferings  of  Jo- 
hanna, and  went  to  fetch  some  for 
her  father.  When  she  returned,  ho 
was  sitting  on  the  ground,  talking  of 
his  bless^  wife,  whom  he  said  he 
saw  sitting  on  the  bed  waiting  for 
him.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  June. 

These  deaths  caused  neither  sus- 
picion nor  surprise.  Her  little  son 
Henry  alone  asked  her  why  God  took 
all  her  children  from  her.  She  said, 
this  question  was  a dagger  in  her 
heart,  for  Henry  was  her  favourite 
child.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  poisoning  him,  also,  in  the  en- 
suing month  of  September.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a remarkably  interesting 
boy,  and  his  sufferings  were  so  in- 
tense, tli.it  monster  as  she  was,  she 
relented  for  a moment  as  she  stood  by 
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his  bedside.  She  sent  for  milk,  which 
she  believed  to  be  an  antidote  ; but 
the  child  died  in  inexpressible  ago- 
nies. He  also  said  he  saw  those  wait- 
ing for  him  that  had  gone  before. 
“ Oh  mother !”  cried  he,  “ see  Ade- 
line there  1 She  is  standing  by  the 
stove.  How  she  smiles  on  me.  There 
is  my  father  too!  1 shall  soon  be 
with  them  in  heaven  I"  Was  there 
ever  fiction  so  tragic  as  this  I 

The  rapidity  with  which  all  these 
members  of  her  family  bad  descended 
to  the  grave,  at  length  began  to  ex- 
cite some  notice,  and  her  friends  re- 
commended a post  mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  last  sufferer.  The  doc- 
tor declared  the  child  bad  died  from 
introsusception  of  the  bowels ; no- 
body thought  of  disputing  his  judg- 
ment ; and  no  more  was  thought  of 
the  matter,  except  that  the  amiable 
Madame  Miltenburg  was  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  women. 

These  events  were  followed  by  a 
very  severe  illness  which  attacked 
herself,  and  brought  her  also  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave  ; without,  how- 
ever, producing  any  moral  effect  in 
her  character.  The  only  influence 
it  had  on  her  conduct  was,  that  from 
this  time  she  endeavoured  to  set  up 
a balance  of  good  works,  that  should 
outweigh  her  crimes.  She  not  only 
relieved  the  poor  that  applied  to  her 
for  aid  ; but  she  sought  them  out  in 
all  directions.  Amongst  other  bene- 
ficent acts,  she  presented  a sister  of 
her  father’s  with  a bit  of  land  that 
had  fallen  to  her  with  the  rest  of  the 
old  man’s  property. 

Her  next  victim  was  her  brother, 
who  returned  very  inopportunely  from 
the  wars,  an  invalid  and  a cripple. 
There  were  several  powerful  motives 
for  putting  him  out  of  the  way.  She 
was  ashamed  of  him  in  every  point 
of  view.  He  was  not  a creditable 
relation  for  so  elegant  a person  .is 
Madame  Miltenburg;  ho  would  be 
an  impediment  to  her  marriage  with 
Gottfried  ; and  ho  would  doubtless 
claim  a share  of  the  inheritance. 

He  arrived  on  the  Friday ; and  on 
the  Sunday  following  she  poisoned 
him.  He  died,  raving  about  his 
horse  and  his  mistress ; and  crying 
“Vive  L’Empereur!"  This  was  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1816,  a year  after 
the  decease  of  her  former  victims. 

All  obstacles  were  now  removed. 
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and  yet  Gottfried  made  no  propo«ah> 
althoagh  ahe  nursed  him  through  a 
severe  sickness,  and  her  attentions  to 
him  were  unremitting.  At  length, 
however,  she  became  in  the  family- 
wav,  and  her  honour  was  at  stake. 
Once  and  again  he  promised  to  marry 
her,  and  still  drew  back ; whether 
influenced  by  aversion,  or  an  indis- 
tinct presentiment  of  evil,  docs  not 
appear.  For  her  port,  pa-ssion  was 
satisfied,  and  love  extinct  ; but  sbo 
wanted  his  name,  rank,  and  inheri- 
tance. She  got  her  friends  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  backward  lover,  at 
length,  gave  his  word.  When  they 
had  been  asked  twice  in  church,  how- 
ever, she  reflected  that  as  he  married 
her  on  compulsion,  they  never  would 
be  happy  together  ; and  that  it  would 
be  advisable  “ to  give  him  something 
too.”  Nay,  that  it  would  bo  bet- 
ter to  do  it  at  once.  When  he 
found  himself  at  the  point  of  death, 
he  would  assuredly  m.arry  her,  and 
she  thus  secured  the  name  and  the 
fortune,  without  the  burthen  attached 
to  them. 

She  poisoned  him  with  some  almond 
milk  and  arsenic,  on  the  day  the 
marriage  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
final  ceremony  was  performed  whilst 
he  was  writhing  in  agony.  Before 
he  died,  he  exacted  from  her  a pro- 
mise that  she  would  never  take  a 
third  husband ; and  she  declined  all 
subsequent  proposals  on  the  plea  of 
this  promise  to  her  “blessed  Gott- 
fried.” 

Nobody  suspected  her  ; who  could 
have  supposed  that  she  bad  poisoned 
this  long-desired  husband  on  her  wed- 
ding day  ? 

She  was  now  Madame  Gottfried, 
Countess  of  Orlamiinde,  and  from  the 
year  1819  to  1823  she  made  no  use  of 
her  dreadful  secret ; but  although  she 
bad  removed  husbands,  children,  and 
parents  out  of  her  path,  was  sbo  happy  ? 
No ; she  was  alone  and  wretched. 
I'his  she  admitted  in  her  confessions  ; 
and  also  that  after  the  death  of  her 
little  Heinrich  she  had  often  felt  re- 
morse. “ She  could  not  bear  to  see 
other  people  happy  with  their  children ; 
the  sight  of  the  joyous  young  crea- 
tures passing  her  house  ns  they  came 
from  school  pierced  her  to  the  heart ; 
she  would  shut  herself  up  in  her  room 
and  weep  ; and  when  the  clear  moon 
shone  over  her  head  she  would  survey 
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the  estate  of  which  she  was  now  the 
sole  possessor,  and  ask  herself  how  she 
had  earned  it !" 

But  these  glimpses  of  humanity 
were  of  short  duration.  It  appeared 
that  “ the  blessed  Gottfried,”  as  she 
always  called  him,  had  debts ; there 
were  claims  on  his  estate,  and  as  she 
spent  a good  deal  of  money,  and  dis- 
pensed considerable  sums  in  charity, 
she  soon  found  herself  in  want  of 
funds.  At  this  period  she  seems  to 
have  formed  a liaison  with  a certain 
Mr.  X.,  a gentleman  of  family  and 
fortune  ; but  being  an  influential  per- 
son, the  particulars  of  his  intimacy  with 
her  never  transpired.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  he  lent  her  large  sums 
of  money,  but  fortunately  for  himself 
he  made  no  advances  without  taking 
her  bond  for  the  debt.  This  precau- 
tion saved  his  life;  she  could  have 
poisoned  him  but  she  could  not  anni- 
hilate the  papers.  He  was  the  only 
person  connected  with  her  who  never 
tasted  of  her  deadly  drugs. 

Her  acquaintance  with  this  gentle- 
man seems  to  have  introduced  her  to 
a great  many  pleasures.  He  gave  her 
fetes  and  parties,  presented  her  with 
opera  tickets,  and  showered  on  her  all 
manner  of  gifts  and  gallantries.  To 
use  her  own  expressions,  “ she  began 
to  live  agrain  ; she  forgot  the  past,  and 
thought  herself  the  happiest  person  in 
the  world  1"  She  had  a great  many 
suitors  for  her  hand,  and  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  friends  who  revered  her 
as  a suffering  angel.  She  affected  to 
be  very  religious;  the  poor  blessed  her, 
and  the  rich  respected  her.  This  was 
in  1819  ; and  she  looked  upon  these  as 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  her  life. 

The  next  person  she  helped  out  of 
the  world  was  a gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Zimmerman.  He  wished  to  marry 
her,  but  marriage,  as  she  admitted  in 
her  confessions,  was  by  this  time  out 
of  the  question.  Her  whole  life  was 
a lie  ; there  was  no  truth  about  her, 
inside  or  out.  Her  body  was  made  up 
of  paint  and  paddings,  and  her  conduct 
was  a tissue  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy. 
She  could  risk  no  close  communion, 
nor  intimate  inspection  ; but  although 
she  could  not  marry  him  she  could 
borrow  money  of  him  on  the  strength 
of  his  love.  This  she  did,  and  as  he 
had  not  the  prudence  of  Mr.  X.  she 
poisoned  him  to  get  rid  of  the  debt. 

She  also  gave  a few  doses  to  her  old 
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friend  Maria  Heckendorf,  who  offend- 
ed her  by  some  untimely  advice — not 
onougli  to  kill  the  poor  woman,  but 
sufficient  to  de|irive  her  of  the  use  of 
her  hands  and  feet,  which,  as  she  lived 
by  her  labour,  was  almost  as  bad. 

After  the  death  of  Zimmerman  she 
made  a visit  to  Hanover,  where  she 
seems  to  have  been  received  in  the 
highest  society,  and  to  have  been  uni- 
versally feted  and  admired.  She  re- 
ceived especial  kindnesses  from  a fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Klein,  who  were 
irresistibly  fascinated  by  the  charms  of 
her  manner.  During  her  residence 
there  she  wrote  the  most  affectionate 
letters  to  the  suffering  Maria  Hecken- 
dorf, offering  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
her  illness,  and  recommending  her  re- 
signation to  the  inflictions  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Her  return  to  Bremen,  however, 
was  less  agreeable.  She  there  found 
her  creditors  troublesome,  and  she  ad- 
ministered poison  in  greater  or  less 
quantities  to  a variety  of  people.  One 
of  the  most  lamentable  cases  was  that 
of  a young  woman,  a teacher  of  music, 
called  Anna  Myerholtz,  who  by  her 
industry  supported  a blind  father, 
eighty  years  of  age.  She  attended 
the  poor  creature  in  her  last  agonies, 
and  when  her  eyes  were  closed  in 
death  she  opened  her  desk  and  carried 
away  all  the  little  savings  she  had  ac- 
cumulated for  the  support  of  her  now 
desolate  parent. 

About  this  time,  being  in  company 
with  a friend  at  the  theatre,  who  shed 
tears  at  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  she 
bade  her  “ not  weep,  for  thank  God 
it  was  only  a play!” 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  num- 
ber of  persons  whose  health  .she  utter- 
ly destroyed,  without  absolutely  kill- 
ing them,  would  be  tedious.  Kvery 
offence  or  annoyance,  however  insigni- 
ficant, was  requited  with  a dose  of  ar- 
senic. Scarcely  a person  that  came 
near  her  escaped  when  there  was  any 
thing  to  be  got  by  their  deaths,  though 
it  were  only  a few  dollars.  Thus  she 
despatched  her  good  friend  Joh.inn 
Mosees,  who  had  lent  her  money  .and 
wanted  to  marry  her  ; her  failhful  ser- 
vant Beta  Cornelius,  who  had  laid  by 
a little  hoard  of  fifty  dollars  ; and  the 
worthy  Mr.  Klein  of  Hanover,  who 
had  also  assisted  her  with  a loan  to 
some  considerable  amount.  Indeed 
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she  poisoned  the  whole  of  Mr.  Klein’s 
family,  but  ho  alone  died. 

One  motive  for  the  crime  whicli  vd- 
timatcly  rid  the  world  of  this  monster 
of  wickedness,  appears  to  have  been 
despair.  She  began  to  apprehend  that 
Mr.  Kumpff  suspected  her.  Indeed, 
at  this  time,  she  thought  heaven  and 
earth  were  leagued  together  to  betray 
her  ; and  it  was  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  some  of  the  agonies  she  had  in- 
flicted on  others  came  home  to  herself 
at  last.  If  a storm  raged  in  the  at- 
mosphere, or  a fire  in  the  town — if  a 
river  overflowed  its  banks, orthe  neigh- 
bours quarrelled  in  the  street,  she 
thought  she  was  the  object  of  it  all. 
She  declared  herself  persecuted  V>y 
the  apparitions  of  her  victims ; and 
strangely  enough  sought  refuge  at  the 
graves  to  which  she  had  sent  them. 

But  all  this  terror  brought  no  re- 
pentance, nor  even  surcease  ; she  still 
administered  her  fatal  drug,  and  took 
away  the  lives  of  two  innocent  chil- 
dren ; one,  the  foster  son,  and  only 
consolation  of  her  unhappy  friend 
Maria  Heckendorf. 

She  was  arrested  for  administering 
poison  to  Mr.  llumpff,  on  the  Gth  of 
March,  1828.  On  her  trial,  it  was 
clearly  established  that  she  had  sent 
fifteen  persons  out  of  the  world — how 
many  she  had  incapacitated  for  living 
in  it  with  comfort,  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  precisely,  but  at  least  as  many 
more. 

With  respect  to  her  means  of  pro- 
curing, without  exciting  suspicion,  so 
constant  a supply  of  arsenic  as  she 
used,  she  bought  it  in  jars  in  the  form 
of  ratsbane.  On  one  occasion,  some 
of  this  deadly  mixture  being  ofl’ered 
for  sale,  » hen  she  was  at  Mr.  Klein's, 
she  affected  not  to  know  what  it  was  ; 
and  on  being  informed,  she  requested 
young  Mr.  Klein  to  purchase  some  for 
her,  as  she  could  nut  think  of  touching 
it  her.self. 

Still,  admitting  her  to  have  been  the 
most  consummate  hypocrite  that  ever 
existed,  her  lung  impunity,  and  the 
success  of  her  deceptions,  seems  in- 
comprehensible. Not  only  did  death.s 
follow  upon  her  footsteps,  but  every 
body  died  of  the  same  malady  and  with 
similar  symptoms.  The  persevering 
ill-luck  that  attended  her,  showing  it- 
self, however,  in  no  shape  but  the  mor- 
tality of  her  connexions,  was  a fact  so 
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remarkable  that  it  had  attracted  gene- 
r.al  notice,  and  must  have  been  known 
to  many  persons  of  discernment  and 
intelligence  an  various  grades  of  life; 
still  no  glimmering  of  the  truth  aroused 
them  to  the  investigation  of  so  inex- 
plicable a circumstance. 

The  art,  too,  with  which  she  caused 
the  withered  and  hideous  skeleton 
which  enclosed  the  demon  within  her, 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  freshness 
and  embonpoint,  is  almost  equally  ex- 
traordinary ; knowing,  as  we  do,  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  make  art 
look  like  nature  ; and  how  easily  we 
discern  the  fictitious  from  the  real, 
whether  in  hair,  teeth,  form,  or  com- 
jilexioD.  Had  London  or  Paris  been 
the  scene  of  Madame  Gottfried’s  ad- 
ventures, instead  of  the  staid  city  of 
Bremen,  we  incline  to  think  so  valua- 
ble a secret  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  die  with  her.  Some  enter- 
prising artist  would  assuredly  have 
purchased  it  by  paying  her  counsel,  and 
have  thus  secured  his  own  fortune. 

Besides  the  terrors  she  suffered  from 
the  supernatural  visitations  of  her 
murdered  friends,  Madame  Gottfried 
was  tortured  by  all  sorts  of  horrible 
imaginings.  Aware  of  the  universal 
abhorrence  and  execration  of  which 
she  was  the  object,  she  feared  that 
some  strange  and  terrible  death  would 
be  invented  for  her — as  that  she  would 
be  bound  to  the  bodies  of  her  victims, 
and  laid  alive  in  the  grave  with  them ; 
or  that  she  would  be  flung  as  food  to 
some  wild  beasts  that  happened  to  be 
exhibiting  in  the  town  at  the  timg. 


One  of  her  most  trying  moments 
was  when  she  was  shown  her  picture, 
painted  as  she  really  was,  strlpt  of  all 
her  rags  and  patches,  in  the  prison 
dress.  The  only  comfort  she  derived 
was  from  the  observation  that  hor'nose 
was  still  handsome. 

Madame  Gottfried  was  not  led  to 
the  scaffold  till  three  years  after  her 
apprehension.  She  wished  very  much 
to  die  before  the  moment  of  execution 
arrived,  and  attempted  to  starve  her- 
self, but  had  not  resolution  to  abstain 
from  food  long  enough  for  her  pur- 
pose. Shg  requested  the  attendants, 
in  case  they  found  her  dead,  “ to  bind 
up  her  mouth  and  wipe  thp  death 
damps  from  her  face,  that  she  might 
not  look  so  hideous." 

She  was  extremely  afflicted  when  she 
saw  the  unbecoming  dress  she  was  to 
wear  on  the  scaffold,  and  put  it  on  with 
the  greatest  reluctance.  She  died  a 
hypocrite,  os  she  had  lived,  affecting  a 
piety  and  repentance  she  evidently  did 
not  feel.  VVhen  her  head  fell  beneath 
the  sword  of  the  executioner,  thou- 
sands of  voices  from  the  assembled 
multitude  hailed  the  triumph  of  that 
earthly  judgment  which  sent  her  to 
her  great  account  before  her  Heavenly 
Judge. 

Her  head,  preserved  in  spirits,  and 
her  skeleton  m a case,  are  still  to  bo 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Bremen. 

It  is  a fact  worth  remarking,  that 
the  predominant  passion  of  these  three 
women,  Ursinus,  Zwanziger,  and  Gott- 
fried, was  an  inordinate  vanity. 
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BECENT  BOOKS  ON  AMERICA— THE  “EMIGRANT” — “ HOCHELAGA” — “ECHOES  FROM 

THE  BACKWOODS.”* 


We  rosy  exclaim  against  the  faults 
of  our  brother  Jonathan,  and  smile 
at  his  pecniiarities,  but  we  are  for 
ever  giving  him  one  obvious  proof  of 
the  interest  we  take  in  his  proceed- 
ings— we  are  always  glad  to  hear 
of  him.  There  is  no  other  nation 
on  which  so  large  a number  of  books 
is  every  season  brought  out,  in  these 
kingdoms.  An  occasional  volume  on 
any  country'  but  our  own  is  about 
enough,  but  America  is  a subject  al- 
ways popular,  and  be  the  form  of  the 
work  what  it  may,  whether  travel,  or 
tale,  or  dissertation — whether  sati- 
rical, statistical,  or  philosophical,  our 
booksellers  are  ever  ready  to  accept, 
and  our  public  to  read  it.  It  may 
seem  but  natural  that  we  should  take 
this  degi'ee  of  interest  in  a people, 
who  speak  our  language  and  are  our 
own  descendants ; but  community  of 
language,  and  identity  of  race,  have 
not  all  the  influence  which  we  are, 
at  first  view,  prone  to  ascribe  to  them. 
France,  for  instance,  cares  least  of 
all  for  that  portion  of  the  new  world — 
Lower  Canada — whoso  people  and 
language  are  her  own,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  frequency  ef  in- 
tercourse arising  from  our  direct 
trade,  as  well  as  from  our  Ame- 
rican possessions,  links  us  more  effec- 
tively to  the  States,  than  either  or 
both  of  the  above-named  considera- 
tions. The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
America  is  an  object  of  nearly  as 
great  and  as  constant  an  interest  to 
every  other  country  of  Europe ; and  that 
the  main  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  her  rapid  advancement — in  the  felt 
assurance  that  she  is  already  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  in  the 
dawning  apprehension  that  she  may 
become,  ere  long,  the  greatest.  Wo 
say  “ apprehension,”  because  should 


so  massive  a democracy  ever  lake  the 
lead,  its  disturbing  influence  on  the 
governments  and  communities  of  the 
old  world  must,  almost  of  necessity, 
be  great.  We  may  be  mistaken  in 
our  mode  of  accounting  for  the  inte- 
rest excited  by  America,  but  the  fact 
that  she  does  excite  a high  degree  of 
interest,  that  she  affords  a subject 
ever  fresh  and  always  acceptable,  is 
undeniable,  and  a glance  at  the  un- 
nual  lists  of  our  booksellers  would 
establish  it. 

We  take  from  the  many  publications 
of  this  season,  the  three  which  we  like 
best — “ The  Emigrant,”  The  “ Echoes 
fromtheBnckwood9,"and“Hochelaga," 
and  of  the  last,  first,  Hochelaga  is,  we 
think,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  ablest 
works  on  the  subject  of  America, 
which  has  issued  from  any  press,  since 
the  appearance  of  De  Tocqueville’s 
all-famed  book,  and  of  Mr.  Godley's 
“ Letters.”!  do  not  agree  in  all 
the  opinions,  or  feel,  with  all  the  lean- 
ings of  the  latter  writer,  but  we 
gladly  record  our  sense  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  his  work.  With 
more  of  the  character  of  light  read- 
ing, “Hochelaga"  has  much  of  tho 
calm  judgment,  solidity,  and  sugges- 
tiveness which  marks  the  volumes  of 
his  gifted  predecessors.  “ Hoche- 
laga,”— the  mystery  of  the  title — is  tho 
Indian  name  for  the  country  about 
the  St.  Lawrence  ; and  “ England  in 
the  New  World”  is  a most  happy  de- 
signation, not  only  for  those  colonics 
which  are  becoming  every  day  more 
emphatically  our  own,  but  also  for 
that  great  Republic  which  is  of  An- 
glo-Saxon origin.  The  work  has 
already  won  its  meed  of  fame ; we 
come  not,  therefore,  to  aid  it  with 
preliminary  praise,  but,  in  justice  to 
our  readers,  to  notice  it  as  a part  of 


* “ Hochelaga,  or  England  in  the  New  World."  Edited  by  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq. 
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the  successful  literature  of  the  d.iy. 
If  appears  .anonymously,  but  is  edited 
by  Sir.  Warburton,  and  is  introduced 
in  a preface  worthy  of  the  manner  of 
“ The  Crescent  and  The  Cross.”  We 
surmise  the  writer  to  be  an  officer, 
whose  duty  led  him  to  America,  and 
whose  talents,  opportunities,  and  well- 
cultivated  tastes,  tempted  to  take  up 
the  pen.  He  writes  without  preju- 
dice, but  while  altogether  free  from 
that  love  of  satire  which  has  been, 
unfortunately,  too  prominent  in  our 
English  publications  on  the  United 
States,  he  frankly  discusses  the  de- 
fects of  the  Americans,  whether  of 
system,  or  of  character,  and  also 
touches  on  their  mind,  and  more  amus- 
ing traits — always,  however,  in  so 
good  a spirit,  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
make  an  enemy,  or  to  lose  a friend 
amongst  them,  albeit  that  they  are, 
beyond  compare,  the  most  sensitive 
of  the  nations.  In  July,  1844,  he 
proceeds  on  a three  hours’  notice  to 
Chatham,  there  to  embark  on  what 
seems  to  be  a transport  for  Canada. 
A paragraph  from  his  opening  chap- 
ter affords  a fair  sample  of  his  style : — 

“ It  was  dark  when  I arrived  at  Chat- 
ham, and  went  on  board;  there  was  a 
whistling  wind  and  a drizzling  rain ; the 
decks  between  the  heaps  ofluggage  aud 
merchandize  were  wet,  dirty,  and  slip- 
pery, reflecting  dismally  the  light  of 
theVonsumptive  looking  lamps,  carried 
about  by  the  condemned  spirits  of  this 
floating  Purgatory.  There  was  evi- 
dently a great  number  of  passengers  on 
board,  of  all  sorts  and  conditioiu  of  men 
and  women.  Perched  on  a pile  of  bag- 
gage were  a number  of  soldiers,  going 
out  to  join  their  regiments  in  Canada, 
with  their  hard-favoured  wives,  poorly 
and  insufficiently  clad  : but  despite  the 
coarse  aud  travel-worn  dress,  and  rude 
appearance  of  these  poor  women,  I saw, 
during  the  voyage,  many  traits  in  them 
of  good  and  tender  feeling : their  anx- 
ious care  of  their  little  ones,rearingthem 
so  fondly  to  their  doom  of  poverty  and 
toil : their  kindness  to  each  other,  shar- 
ing their  scanty  covering,  and  scantier 
meals.  The  wretched  can  feel  for  the 
wretched  ; the  poor  are  rich  in  heart  to 
give. 

“ My  cabin  had  lately  been  repaired, 
and  looked  very  miserable;  the  seams 
of  the  deck  were  filled  with  new  pitch, 
which  stuck  very  pertinaciously  to  my 
bools.  Tho  den  had  evidently  been 
washed,  and  was  still  damp  enough  to 
charma  hydropathist;  the  port-hole  win- 


dow was  open  to  air  it.  Threats,  bribes, 
and  entreaties,  in  course  of  time,  pro- 
cured mo  the  necessary  portions  of  inv 
luggage : soon  after,  half  undressed, 
and  wholly  wretched,  1 crept  into  my 
berth ; and  being  too  wise  to  remain 
awake,  under  such  very  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances, I,  in  a few  minutes,  adopted 
tho  alternative.” — Vol.  i.,  pp.  1-3. 

In  due  time  they  make  Newfound- 
land. London  is  said  to  be  the  weal- 
thiest, Paris  the  gayest,  St.  Peters, 
burgh  the  coldest  of  all  cities,  and  St. 
John's  of  Newfoundland  has,  we  find, 
its  own  superlative,  it  is  “ the  fishiest” 
of  modern  capitals.  Round  it,  for 
acres  in  extent,  are  sheds  roofed  with 
cod,  split  in  half,  laid  on,  like  slates, 
to  dry.  Ships  from  every  nation  are 
laden  there  with  cod,  tho  few  fields 
seen  under  cultivation  arc  manured 
with  it,  and  the  air  is  scented  with  its 
odours.  Thus  earth,  sea,  and  air, 
proclaim  the  presence  of  tho  fi.sh.  In 
one  place  only  it  is  missed,  that  is  at 
tho  dinner-table.  “ An  observation 
made  on  its  absence  from  that  appa- 
rently appropriate  position  excited,” 
says  our  author,  “ a-s  much  astonish- 
ment as  if  I had  made  a remark  to  a 
Northumberland  squire  that  he  had 
not  a head  dish  of  Newcastle  coals." 
Our  voyager  proceeds  on  to  Camada, 
and,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  visits 
most  of  our  stations  there,  and  makes 
an  excursion  into  the  United  State.'. 
Ilis  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Hri- 
tish  Possessions  ; the  other  to  the 
States.  We  shall  commence  with  a 
rapid  outline  of  his  ramble  in  the 
States  ; and  although  the  ground  is 
not  new,  few  will  decline  to  visit  it  in 
the  company  of  a good  observer.  The 
author  enters  the  States’  territory,  from 
Canada,  by  Niagara  and  Buffalo. 

“ Tell  a Yankee,”  says  Captain 
Levinge,  “ that  London  is  a large 
place,  he  will  say,  ‘ Str,anger,  I guess 
you’ve  never  seen  Buffalo.’  ” Now, 
although  Buffalo  is  not  exactly  so  great 
a place  os  London,  it  is,  says  the  au- 
thor of  Hochelaga,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  Young  Western  Ame- 
rica : — 

“ Going  a-head  with  high-pressure 
force — full  of  foreigners — Irish,  French, 
Germans,  principally  the  latter,  but  all 
Americanized,  all  galvanized  with  the 
same  frantic  energy.  Tho  population 
rush  about  on  their  dift’erent  occupa- 
tions, railway  engines  scream,  and 
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steamboats  puff  on  erery  side  ; wa- 
gons rattle  about  in  all  directions,  men 
swear,  bargain,  or  invite  yon  to  their 
hotel,  in  tbo  accents  of  half  a dor.cn 
countries." 

Buffalo  is  the  great  thoroughfare  to 
the  West,  and  its  site  on  Lake  Erie 
makes  it  the  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Western  lake.s,  which, 
condensed  here,  is  borne  on  canal  and 
river  until  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  at 
New  York.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1614,  in  retaliation  for  the 
burning  of  York,  since,  and  better 
called  by  the  Indian  name  of  Toronto. 
The  population  of  this  place  amounts 
to  twenty-five  thousand,  and  they  pos- 
sess sixty  steamers,  with  more  than 
three  hundred  sailing  vessels.  The 
patron  saint  of  Buffalo  was  a person 
named  Rathbone,  who,  without  money, 
without  public  or  private  aid,  ran  up 
whole  streets,  and  erected  public  build- 
ings. The  secret  of  this  Aladdin  of 
the  Lake  was,  that  he  forged  hills  in 
the  names  of  many  houses,  always 
taking  care  to  have  new  bills  prepared, 
to  take  up  such  as  fell  due.  He  was 
found  out  too  soon,  or  he  might  have 
become  a millionaire  ; as  it  is,  he  is  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  gaol.  Lake  Erie 
was,  in  1813,  the  scene  of  a triumph  to 
which  the  Americans  are  fond  of  re- 
ferring. Commodore  Parry  destroyed 
or  took  all  the  British  squfidron  under 
Captain  Barclay  ; hut  this  unaccus- 
tomed story  of  defeat  is  accompanied 
by  a trait,  of  which  we  may  well  be 
proud. 

“ The  gallant  Barclay  was  frightfully 
wounded  on  this  occasion,  losing  an  arm 
and  a leg.  When  ho  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  this  mutilated  state  ho  did  not 
venture  to  meet  a young  lady  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  sent  a 
friend  to  inform  her  that  she  was  free 
from  her  engagement.  ‘ Tell  him,’  said 
the  English  maiden,  ‘ that  had  he  only 
enough  body  left  to  hold  his  soul,  I’ll 
marry  none  but  him.’  ’’  (Hochelaga,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  4.) 

Our  traveller  proceeds  by  Lake  On- 
tario to  Oswego,  on  its  southern  shore, 
and  in  the  States ; and  thence  by  Sy- 
racuse and  Utica  to  Saratoga,  passing 
at  about  every  eight  miles’  distance 
thriving  villages,  looking,  however,  as 
if  they  were  built  of  packs  of  cards, 
and  “ all  named  by  JIrs.  Malaprop” 
Rome,  Shortsmills,  Utica,  Vienna, 


Palmyra,  Clyde,  Lyons,  Waterloo, 
Seneca,  Elmira,  and  Ithaca. 

The  Americans  he  met  with,  whe- 
ther in  steam-boat  or  stage,  or  in  so- 
ciety, were,  he  says,  courteous,  intel- 
ligent, and  communicative,  well  read 
over  a very  broad  surface,  particularly 
of  newspapers,  “but  only  a surface,” 
favourably  disposed  to  the  English  as 
individuals,  but  he  fears  not  as  a na- 
tion ; “ with  some  few  habits  of  very 
general  practice,  extremely  disagree- 
able, and  often  exhibiting  a rather  too 
strong  regard  for  their  personal  comfort 
and  convenience : nevertheless,"  he  ob- 
serves, “ kindness,  readiness  to  assist, 
and  a wish  to  give  information  are 
almost  universal.  In  another  particular 
they  are  highly  to  be  prized,  that  is, 
for  the  deference  they  uniformly  show 
to  females.” 

“ I am  convinced,"  says  our  author, 
" that  a lady,  no  matter  what  her  ago 
and  attractions  might  be,  could  journey 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union, 
not  only  without  experiencing  a single 
annoyance,  but  aided  in  every  possible 
way  with  unobtrusive  civility.  Indeed 
great  numbers  of  Sophonisbas  and  Al- 
miras do  travel  about  protected  only  by 
the  chivalry  of  their  countrymen,  and 
their  own  undoubted  propriety.  To 
these  the  best  scats,  the  best  of  every 
thing,  are  always  allotteti.” 

This  national  characteristic  is  illus- 
trated by  a truly  national  proceeding 
which  took  place  at  the  New  York 
Theatre  a few  nights  before  our  tra- 
veller noted  bis  account  of  it ; — 

“ A stifF-necked  Englishman  had  en- 
gaged a front  place,  and  of  course  the 
best  corner  ; when  the  curtain  rose  he 
was  duly  seated,  opera  glass  in  hand, 
to  enjoy  the  performance.  A lady  and 
gentleman  came  into  the  box  shortly  af- 
terwards ; the  cavalier  in  escort,  seeing 
that  the  place  where  our  friend  sat  was 
the  best,  called  his  attention,  saying, 
* The  lady,  sir,’  and  motioned  that  the 
corner  should  be  vacated.  The  possess- 
or, partly  because  he  disliked  the  im- 
erativo  mood,  and  partly  because  it 
ored  him  to  be  disturbed,  refused. 
Some  words  ensued  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  sovereign  people  in  the 
pit,  who  magisterially  inquired  what 
was  the  matter.  The  American  came 
to  the  front  of  the  box  and  said,  ‘ There 
is  an  Englishman  hero,  who  will  not 

f;ivo  up  his  place  to  a lady.’  Immcdiate- 
y their  majesties  swarmed  up  by  do- 
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xeoi  over  the  barrier,  scizeJ  tlio  otiVn- 
der,  very  ffontly  tlioiurli,  and  carried 
him  to  the  entrance;  he  kicked,  cursed, 
and  fought  all  m vain  ; he  excited  nei- 
ther the  |)ity  nor  the  anger  of  his  stern 
executioners  ; they  placed  him  carefully 
on  his  feet  again  at  the  steps,  one  man 
handing  him  his  hat,  another  his  opera 
glass,  and  a third  the  price  he  had  paid 
for  his  ticket  of  admission,  then  quietly 
shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  returned 
to  their  places.  The  shade  of  the  de- 
parted Judge  Lynch  must  have  rejoiced 
at  such  an  angelic  administration  of  his 
law.”  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  12-13.) 

A short  stay  at  the  autumn  water- 
ing-place, Saratoga,  afforded  a good 
opportunity  of  seeing  people  and  their 
m.anners.  At  the  great  hotel  there, 
there  were  about  four  hundred  per- 
sons staying.  Southerners,  Northen- 
ers,  Downeastcr.s,  New  Yorkers,  and 
Bostonians,  “ all  different  from  each 
other  in  detail,  and  very  different 
from  Kuropeans."  Many  of  the  young 
men  affected  the  latest  Parisian  cos- 
tume, but  there  was  “ a tran.satlantic 
something”  about  them  which  could  nut 
be  mistaken.  There  were  many  of 
the  higher  classes  who  would  be  ad- 
mired anywhere,  and  a large  alloy  of 
the  underbred."  Opposite  him,  on  the 
first  day,  sat  a party  of  the  latter  class, 
whose  dialogue  was  as  follows : — 

“ A gentleman  addressed  the  lady 
next  him,  ‘ Ma’am,  arc  you  going  to 
Bo.sting  (Boston)  right  off?'  She  an- 
swered, * No,  sir,  I reckon  I’ll  make 
considerable  of  a circumlocution  first.’  ’’ 

The  ladies  at  these  hotels  are  assi- 
duous dressers.  At  Saratoga  they 
robed  every  day  for  dinner,  which  was 
at  half-past  three,  as  if  fur  a ball,  and 
again  for  tea ; and  on  ball  nights, 
which  were  twice  a week,  they  dressed 
again  fur  that.  There  was  amongst 
them  much  of  beauty  and  grace ; “the 
shape  of  the  head  and  neck  universally 
good  ; eyes  brilliant,  features  regular  ; 
the  failing  is  in  the  complexion,  and 
in  the  outline  of  the  figure."  A good 
deal  of  rivalry,  we  are  told,  exists  be- 
tween the  people  from  the  different 
Atlantic  cities  : — 

“ The  peculiarities  of  each  are  strong- 
ly marked,  especially  amongst  the  la- 
dies ; those  of  New  \ ork  were  the  live- 
liest, the  gayest  dressers,  and  the  best 
dancers ; those  of  Boston  more  reserved, 
but  witii  greater  powers  of  conversa- 


tion ; they  were,  besides,  more  care- 
fully educated.  The  southern  men  wore 
expensive  in  their  style  of  living,  off- 
hand  in  their  manner,  but  little  nasal 
in  their  accent,  gay  and  courteous — the 
northerns  more  moderate  and  tolerant, 
better  informed,  and  more  sincere.  Both 
are  absurdly  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of 
foreigners  coneerning  their  country ; 
touched  in  every  thought  and  feeling  by 
the  passion  for  traffic ; jealous,  boastful, 
and  wanting  in  individual  character  and 
freedom  of  thought.  This  is  my  opi- 
nion of  their  dark  side ; what  1 have 
said  is  enough  to  condemn  mo  for  ever 
in  their  eyes  : they  cannot  bear  censure 
or  even  conditional  praise.  Now  I turn 
to  the  fitr  plcinsanter  task  of  speaking 
of  their  virtues — virtues  possessed  by 
no  people  in  a greater  degree.  They 
are  brave,  friendly,  and  hospitable; 
keen,  intelligent,  and  energetic ; gene- 
rous, patriotic,  and  lovers  of  liberty. 
Such  ore  the  people  in  whom  wo  see 
‘ the  promise  of  the  future  even  their 
very  faults  are  necessary  ingredients  of 
character  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
great  destiny  : their  virtues  enable  us 
to  contemplate  that  destiny  with  less  of  - 
dread.”  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  25,  20.) 

On  entering  an  American  town  by 
railway,  the  engine  is  taken  from  the 
cars,  horses  are  harnessed  to  them  in- 
stead, and  they  are  thus  led  on  to  a 
depot  in  some  central  place,  usually 
leaving  the  traveller  at  the  door  of  his 
hotel.  Thus  was  our  author  posted 
in  Albany,  one  of  the  old  cities  of  the 
Union,  and  which  owes  its  ari.stocratic 
name  to  James  II.,  after  whom  it  was 
called  while  he  was  Duke  of  York  and 
Allmny.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  has  a population  of 
about  thirty-five  thousand.  From  this 
place  our  author  proceeds  to  another, 
possessing  more  of  interest — West- 
point,  on  the  Hudson,  the  Military  Col- 
lege of  the  Uniteti  States.  The  course 
of  study  much  resembles  that  at  Wool- 
wich, but  the  system  of  discipline  is 
very  different.  The  number  of  cadets 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  qualify  for  a com- 
mission, four  years,  during  which  they 
receive  sixty  pounds  a-year.  Through 
this  ordeal  all  officers  of  the  army  must 
pass,  and  fully  one  half  who  offer,  fail. 
The  .appointments  of  the  cadets  lies  in 
the  members  of  Congress,  each  mem- 
ber having  one  ; but  notwithstanding 
this,  and  its  being  of  such  obvious  ad- 
vantage to  their  army,  the  rate  for  the 
expenses  of  the  college  is  always  op- 
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posed.  One  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
is,  that  the  feeling  prevalent  amongst 
the  officers  is  decidedly  aristocratical ; 
another  appears  to  be,  that  the  army 
is  no  favourite  with  the  people,  proba- 
bly from  the  impression  that  it  is  un- 
favourable to  liberty.  The  cavalry 
is  now  the  service  most  liked.  The 

fiay  is  somewhat  more  than  in  the  Eng- 
ish  army,  and  officers  are  not  liable  to 
mess  expenses.  Promotion  goes  by 
seniority,  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
The  author  of  Hochelaga  speaks  with 
high  praise  of  the  officers  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  as  being  highly  educated, 
gentlemanly,  and  efficient.  They  are 
mostly,  he  says,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
States,  the  Episcopalian  Church.  Of 
the  rank  and  file  he  formed  a very  dif- 
ferent opinion.  One-third  of  them  are 
Irish  and  Germans,  of  the  lowest  class, 
and  although  the  period  of  enlistment 
is  only  for  three  or  five  years,  about 
thirty  in  a hundred  desert  annually. 
Yet  their  pay  is  about  a shilling  a-day 
above  the  expense  of  clothing  and  liv- 
ing, and  their  barracks  are  usually 
better  than  those  of  our  troops.  With 
these  advantages,  and  good  officers,  it 
may  seem  hard  to  understand  why  the 
men  should  be  so  discontented.  They 
probably  dislike  tho  restraint  of  any 
discipline ; and  in  a country  where 
all  are  well  off,  find  their  situation 
much  less  comfortable  than  that  of 
their  fellow-citizens ; another  reason 
fur  discontent  may  be  traced  to  the 
short  period  of  their  service,  and  a 
third,  and  not  the  least  material,  is, 
that  they  are  never,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  looked  on  with  respect  or 
with  cordial  feelings  by  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  population.  The  total 
strength  of  the  regular  army  is  under 
nine  thousand  men,  but  the  militia 
force  is  numerically  great,  comprising 
tho  whole  population,  fit  to  carry  arms. 
The  cost  of  war  to  the  United  States’ 
government  is  said  to  be  enormous ; 
the  expenses  of  their  army  and  com- 
missariat being  greater  than  with  us. 

W e next  accompany  our  traveller  to 
New  York.  The  island  on  which  the 
city  stands  was  first  discovered  by  an 
Englishman,  Henry  Hudson,  in  IGU9. 
In  IG13,  the  town  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch,  under  the  appellation  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  was  taken  after  h.alf- 
a-century  from  them  by  the  English : 
in  167.3,  the  Dutch  regained  it,  but  af- 


ter holding  it  for  a single  year,  as- 
signed  it  by  treaty  to  England,  whose 
it  remained,  until  tho  period  of  the 
American  revolution.  At  that  time  it 
numbered  about  twenty-four  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  has  at  present  three 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  more 
than  ninety  thousand  of  these,  however, 
being  natives  of  the  British  Islands. 
Washington  cannot  much  longer  re- 
main even  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
United  States,  while  New  York,  its 
true  metropolis,  is  likely  to  be  long  tho 
real  centre.  The  Hudson,  canals,  and 
railroads,  open  to  it  a vast  extent  of 
country,  while  its  admirable  harbour, 
the  short  voyage  to  Europe,  and  the 
energy  of  its  people,  secure  it  advan- 
tages over  every  rising  competitor. 
Some  say  that  one  of  the  fast-extend- 
ing inland  cities,  Cincinnati  or  St. 
Louis,  will  soon  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 'Shis  may  be,  as  political  in- 
fluence seems  going  westward ; but 
at  all  events.  New  York  will  remain 
the  centre  of  commerce  and  of  wealth, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not,  ere  very  long,  the 
recognized  capit.il  of  a separate  repub- 
lic— the  Carthage  of  the  new  con- 
tinent. 

“ In  appearance  this  is  almost  an  Eu- 
ropean town  ; foreigners  from  every 
nation  swarm  in  the  streets.  The 
stranger,  os  he  walks  along,  is  positively 
confused  by  the  bustle  and  activity  ; his 
eyes  arc  bewildered  with  advertisements 
and  sign-boards,  up  to  the  fourth  story 
of  the  houses,  printed  in  all  sorts  of 
.shapes  and  colours,  to  attract  attention. 
The  Broadway  is  very  long  and  very 
broad,  the  pavement  bad  and  dirty,  the 
buildings  irregular,  the  shops  w ell  stored, 
but  far  from  handsome  to  the  European 
eye  j the  public  conveyances  showy,  tho 
private  carriages  quite  the  reverse. 

“ The  heat  m summer  is  very  great ; 
in  the  beginning  of  August  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  96  degrees  in  the  shade, 
for  several  days,  and  once  reached  100. 
At  this  time,  every  ono  who  can  afford 
the  time  and  expense,  leaves  New  York 
for  a town  in  the  north,  the  springs,  or 
some  of  the  new  watering  places  along 
tho  coast.” — Vol.  ii.,  p.  46. 

Many  are  struck  with  the  French 
appearance  of  New  York,  and  say,  at 
once,  that  it  is  as  well  the  Paris,  as 
the  Liverpool  of  America.  There  is 
always  a largo  number  of  French  there, 
and  the  equip.ages  give  it  more  the  look 
of  Paris  than  of  London.  It  is  also 
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trne  that  the  Americans,  especially  the 
Nor  Yorkers,  are  more  disposed  to 
lake  their  modes  and  ton  from  France 
llinn  from  England.  Mr.  Godley,  wo 
remember,  observes  that  few  Ameri- 
cans reside  in  F'ngland,  when  disen- 
gaged from  commerce,  while  it  is  well 
known  that  they  form  a large  body  in 
France.  He  also  remarks,  that  the 
men  in  America  have  usually  more  of 
a French  than  an  English  look  ; in- 
deed, he  distinctly  says,  that  he  never 
met  one  whom  he  took  for  an  English- 
man, while  he  saw  numbers  whom,  even 
in  Paris,  he  would  have  passed  as 
Frenchmen.  Another  circumstance 
aids  in  lending  to  New  York  its  Paris 
air.  The  men  there  follow  levity  and 
business  with  equal  earnestness,  and 
blend  them  with  singular  effect.  They 
sho  have  passed  their  mornings  as  se- 
dulous money-getters,  or  hard-working 
clerks,  are,  towards  evening,  the  over- 
dressed loungers  of  the  Broadway. 

“ It  seems,  at  first  sight,  odd,’’  says 
the  able  writer  last  cited,  “but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  the  Americans  are 
the  most  lavish  people  in  the  world.  1 
have  observed  this  both  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  this  country ; there  is 
no  kind  of  personal  enjoyment  which 
they  seem  to  me  to  deny  themselves, 
from  considerations  of  economy  j dress, 
eating  and  drinking,  public  amusements, 
are  indulged  in  hero  by  every  merchant’s 
clerk,  who  can  at  all  afford  them,  to  an 
patent  equalled  by  few  peers'  sons  in 
England.” 

This  reliance  on  fate,  or  what  we 
commonly  call  luck,  rather  than  on 
economy,  is  partly  referable  to  the 
gambling  character  of  their  commerce, 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  all  is  won 
and  lost,  to  the  fact,  that  fortunes  ap- 
p.ear  to  “come  like  shadows — so  de- 
part." “ Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum, 
eredule  potlero,  is,”  says  Mr.  Godley, 
" pre-eminently  the  motto  of  New 
York  philosophy.”  , 

The  worse  than  club-life  prevalent 
in  the  States,  the  usage  of  living  at 
hotels  and  boarding-houses,  must  havo 
a considerable,  and,  we  should  think, 
an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  people,  although 
it  may  possibly  improve  their  manners. 
Whole  families,  of  many  ranks,  live 
thns  in  public.  “ The  tone  of  feeling 
of  each  individual,”  says  the  author  of 
Hochelaga,  “ is  formed  by  the  masses. 


not  by  the  narrow  but  more  sacred  in- 
fluence of  that  of  his  household  ; there 
is  but  little  trick  of  manner  or  speech 
peculiar  to  a family  ; you  can  trace 
nothing  closer  than  the  state  they  may 
belong  to." 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  of  New 
York  are  massive  and  costly,  but  they 
are  in  general  devoid  of  beauty  and 
architectural  distinction.  There  is 
one  great  undertaking  of  which  this 
State  is  justly  proud,  that  is,  the  Croton 
Waterworks.  The  water  is  brought 
from  more  than  forty  miles,  through 
tunnel  and  over  ravine,  into  two  reser- 
voirs near  the  city.  It  is  carried  all 
the  w.ay  under  ground,  except  over  the 
Harlem  river,  which  it  passes  by  an 
aqueduct  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length, 
supported  by  eight  arches,  and  running 
a hundred  and  twenty  feet  over  the 
river.  The  labour  of  this  magnificent 
work  was  performed  chiefly  by  the 
Irish,  who,  indeed,  make  so  prominent 
a portion  of  the  population,  that  the 
brogue  is  nearly  as  striking  to  a new- 
comer, at  New  York  as  in  Cork. 

From  New  York  our  traveller  passes 
on  by  New  Jersey,  to  Philadelphia, 
crossing  in  the  transit  the  richest 
country  he  had  yet  seen  in  the  States. 
The  most  important  observiition  con- 
nected with  his  visit  is,  that  the  coal 
and  iron  resources  of  Pennsylvania  aro 
now  being  developed  to  an  immense 
extent,  that  they  arc  already  a means 
of  great  wealth,  and  that  large  con- 
tracts  have  been  undertaken  there,  by 
companies,  for  Russia.  While  agri- 
culture oft'ers  to  America  an  unfailing 
source  of  virtuous  industry,  we  are 
not  glad  to  hear  of  her  engaging  much 
in  manufactures.  These,  with  their 
thousand  ills,  she  might  leave  to  our 
masses,  to  whom  they  aro  now  indis- 
pensable. The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
may,  to  some  extent,  encourage  her  to 
do  so.  The  city  of  repudiation  and 
brotherly  love  is  ahowy-looking,  parti- 
cularly the  banks, — “their  outside  ap- 
pearance,” we  are  told,  “is  sterling 
and  solid.”  Want  of  inclination, 
rather  than  want  of  means,  wa.s,  it 
seems,  the  cause  of  the  refusal  of  this 
State  to  pay  the  interest  of  its  debt. 
The  German  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion,  who  are  very  numerous,  were 
most  influential  in  opposing  the  tax.a- 
tion.  We  are  glad  to  be  .assured  that 
the  people  of  the  solvent  states  are 
wrathful  in  denunciation  of  their  dis- 
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lionest  neiglibours,  and  sorely  com[ilain 
of  being  themselves  charged  with  their 
offence  ; but  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
union  with  them,  and  partake,  in  any 
degree,  the  advantages  of  the  transac- 
tion, they  must  share  its  odium. 

Seven  hours  of  railway  and  steam- 
boat brought  our  traveller  to  Balti- 
more, and  just  before  entering  the 
town,  he  experienced  a new  and  strange 
sensation  on  seeing  a slave!  “ a being 
which,  ha))pily,  not  one  among  thou- 
sands of  our  Knglish  people  has  ever 
seen."  Maryland,  of  which  Baltimore 
is,  as  is  well  known,  the  chief  city,  is 
the  first  of  the  slave  holding  states  en- 
tered on  travelling  southward,  and  its 
less  prosperous  aspect  is  striking,  and 
ought  to  be  instructive.  Maryland 
cannot  plead  necessity,  or  even  expe- 
diency, for  the  continuance  of  slavery, 
as,  for  all  the  purposes  of  its  own  in- 
dustry, free  labour  is  more  profitable. 
Negroes  are  there  valued  as  stock  for 
the  more  consuming  slates,  for  some, 
where  they  are  consumed  too  rapidly, 
as  in  the  rice  swamps  and  unhealthy 
sugar  mills  of  Louisiana.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  the  northern 
slave  states  is  often  tolerable ; but  the 
lot  of  those  in  Mississipi  and  Texas  is 
said  to  be  miserable  beyond  expres- 
sion. 

As  slavery  is  one  of  the  topics  of 
most  interest  connected  with  America, 
we  shall  introduce  some  of  our  au- 
thor’s observations  on  it,  premising 
that  they  were  made  iiiMaryl.and,  as  he 
went  no  farther  south.  It  ap]ic.ars  that 
since  the  year  l“!)tJ,  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  chief  slave  states  has  dimi- 
nished two-sevenths,  and  that  in  most 
of  them  the  slaves  are,  at  present, 
more  numerous  than  the  whites.  The 
land  is  held  in  largo  farms,  which, 
when  they  cease  to  be  greatly  produc- 
tive, are  left  to  run  to  waste.  Thus 
a considerable  portion  of  the  surface 
is  now  uncultivated.  Tobacco,  here 
grown  by  slaves,  is  raised  in  Ohio 
more  cheaply  by  free  labour. 

“ The  abolition  of  slavery  tends  to 
divide  properties  into  small  farms  ; this 
process  would  in  a few  years  doulile  the 
value  of  the  crops,  and  conseiiuently  of 
the  land.  In  the  course  of  time  the  soil 
of  this  state,  suhject  to  slave  labour, 
will  be  quite  exhausted  by  its  perni- 
cious infiuences  ; manufacturing,  or  im- 
proved agriculture,  must  then  be  the  re- 
source. Moreover,  slave  labour  here 
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can  no  longer  bear  competition  with 
that  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  effect  of  this  institution 
is  fatal  to  the  energies  of  the  white  po- 
pulation. They  become  accustomcMi  to 
consider  labour  as  servile ; all  pursuits 
in  which  activity  and  uiduslry  are  re- 
quired, are  monopolized  by  imm  from 
the  northern  states,  who  enrich  them- 
selves specdilv  on  this  undivided  field. 

“ The  southern  .states  become  poorer 
every  day,  while  the  northern  are  ra- 
pidly more  rich.  I do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  present  inhabitantsof  the  south 
become  poorer,  but  that  the  country 
does  j the  vitality — the  soil  itself — is 
exported  in  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice, 
to  the  north  and  abroad, w here  it  is  con- 
sumed. Payment  is  received  in  all  the 
handy-work  of  man,  especially  in  the 
machinery  u.sod  for  the  more  speedily 
drawing  out,  and,  of  course,  exhausting 
the  wealth  of  the  ground,  their  only 
capital. 

“ The  barren  hills  of  New  England 
produce  little  more  than  the  industry 
and  indomitablo  energy  of  their  people. 
'I'here  the  more  the  land  is  worked,  the 
more  rich  and  grateful  is  the  return. 
But  the  pe.stilential  hot-beds  of  the 
south,  though  their  rank  vegetation  be 
luxuriant  under  the  unnatural  forcing 
of  slave  labour,  must  find  a limit  to  their 
productive  power.  Then  will  the  un- 
drained morasses  exhale  their  noisome 
breath,  and  the  deadly  fever  finish  the 
work,  begun  in  crime,  pursued  to  po- 
verty and  ruin.” — Voi.  ii.,pp.  73-5.  , 

In  the  year  18.31,  the  people  of 
Maryland,  conscious  of  the  evils  of 
slavery,  made  ii  step  towards  the  abo- 
lition of  it.  They  voted  four  thousand 
pounds  annually  for  twenty  years,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a colony  on  the 
western  coast  of  .Africa,  to  be  formed 
of  free  negro  emigrants.  Under  the 
judicious  management  of  the  Maryland 
Colonization  Society,  a territory  at 
Cape  Palmas,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Niger  and  the  Gambia,  was  pur- 
clnased  from  the  natives,  and  named 
Liberia.  The  settlement,  which  in 
1834  commenced  with  forty  emigrants, 
h.i3  now  a population  of  seven  hun- 
dred. It  is  organized  as  a republic, 
has  a negro.  Governor  Kusswurm,  at 
its  head,  posses.se*  houses  of  wor.ship, 
courts  of  justice,  schools,  militia,  and 
l>olice,  with  roads  to  the  interior,  and 
some  trade.  An  expedition  sails  an- 
nually from  Baltimore  to  Cape  P.al- 
mas,  but  ns  it  appears  that  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  year.s,  only  seven 
hundred  of  the  Maryland  blacks  have 
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emigratedy  there  is  Httle  hope  of  the 
negro  masses  being  diminished  bv  this 
process. 

It  is  indeed  obviousy  that  in  the 
event  of  emancipatiooy  there  would  be 
the  difficulty  of  having  about  a third 
of  the  population  blacks.  Hut*  as  our 
author  says,  let  this  be  met — give  them 
the  franchise.  They  are  unlikely  to 
compete  for  any  but  small  appointments, 
and  no  inconvenience  has  been  yet  felt 
from  the  large  portion  of  the  black 
population,  which  is  already  free. 

“ To  the  interests  of  the  south  the  re- 
sult of  slavery  is  certain — ultimate  de- 
cay; the  result  of  emancipation  at  least 
an  uncertain  evil.  If  in  tlie  scale  be 
placed  every  doctrine  of  ChrUtianity, 
every  honest  impulse  of  the  human 
heart,  every  principle  of  eternal  justice, 
the  balance  Is  decisively  cast  in  any 
mind  but  that  of  a dealer  in  human 
— VoL  ii.,  p.  79. 

Washington,  with  its  new  settle- 
ment look,  is  well  described  as the 
city  of  magnificent  distances.”  The 
situation  of  the  capital  is  good,  and  the 
Hall  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  handsome.  The 
circumstance  connected  with  our  au- 
thor's visit  here,  most  likely  to  in- 
terest the  public,  is  his  introduction  to 
the  president,  an  account  of  which  wo 
accordingly  transcribe : — 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  we  ar- 
riveti  at  the  w hite  house,  uniler  the  shade 
of  the  umbrellas  : from  the  intense  heat, 
a fire-king  alone  could  have  dispensed 
with  this  protection.  It  is  a handsome 
building,  of  about  the  same  size  and 
pretensions  as  the  lord  lieutenant's  resi- 
dence in  the  Pho?nix  Park,  in  Dublin ; 
but  much  as  1 had  heard  of  the  republi- 
can simplicity  of  the  arrangements,  1 
w&s  not  prepared  to  find  it  what  it  was. 
We  entered  without  ringing  at  the  door  ; 
my  kind  guide  loading  the  way,  passed 
through  the  lower  premises,  and  ascend- 
ed the  staircase,  .at  the  top  of  which  wo 
saw  a negro,  dressed  very  plainly,  in 
clothes  of  the  same  colour  as  his  Vaco. 
He  grinned  at  us  for  a moment,  and  cal- 
culating from  the  respectability  of  my 
companion  that  I did  not  mean  to  steal 
anything,  was  walking  otV,  till  he  saw 
me,  with  a simple  confidence,  which 
seemed  to  him  too  amiable  to  be  allowed 
to  suffer  a betrayal,  place  my  umbrella 
in  a corner  before  entering  the  gallery 
leading  to  the  private  apartments;  ho 
immediately  turned  to  correct  ray  error, 
informing  me  that  if  1 had  any  farther 


occasion  for  its  scnrices,  1 had  better 
not  leave  it  there,  * for  some  one  would 
walk  into  it.’  I,  of  course,  took  Id.i 
counsel  and  iny  property,  and  proceeded 
until  wo  arrivL'd  at  the  door  of  the  pre- 
sident's room.  My  guide  knocked,  and 
the  voice  of  the  ruler  of  millions  said, 
‘come  in.’  Before  obeying  this  com- 
mand, I of  course,  left  niy  unfortunate 
umbrella  outside;  this  done,  I walked 
into  the  prc.<ence,  and  was  introduced. 
At  the  same  moment  the  w atchful  negro, 
the  guardian  spirit  ot  my  endangered 
proficrty,  thrust  it  into  my  left  luind, 
with  another  and  stronger  admonition 
to  my  simplicity;  but  this  time  his  tone 
of  compassion  for  my  ignorance  had  de- 
generated into  that  of  almost  contempt 
lor  my  obstinate  folly.  In  the  meantime 
my  right  hand  was  kindly  shaken  by 
the  president,  according  to  custom  ; ho 
told  me  to  bo  seated,  and  conversed  with 
much  urbanity.  I,  of  course,  trespassed 
on  his  valuable  time  but  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  departed. 

**  lie  was  sitting  at  a round  table, 
covered  with  papers;  another  gentle- 
man— I presume  a secretary — was  seated 
at  a desk  near  the  window,  writing. 
Mr.  Polk  is  a remarkable  looking  man  ; 
his  forehead  massive  and  prominent,  his 
features  marked  and  of  good  outline. 
The  face  was  shaved  quite  close,  the 
hair  short,  erect,  and  rather  grey. 
Judging  from  his  dress  and  general  ap- 
pearance, he  might  have  been  cither  a 
lawyer  or  a dissenting  minister;  his 
manner  and  mode  of  expression  were 
not  ineongnious  with  his  appearance. 
Altliough  a few  years  ago  his  name  w as 
unknown,  every  one  is  now'  aw  are  that 
Mr.  James  Polk  was  a lawyer  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  holding  a respect- 
able, but  by  no  means  a commanding 
position.  At  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
last  presidential  election,  the  democratic 
party,  fearful  of  further  delay,  agreed 
to  support  him,  as  a man  not  sufficiently 
conspicuous  to  have  made  himself  ot« 
noxious  to  any  of  their  sectional  preju- 
dices, and  by  a small  majority  they  suc- 
ce<(*led  in  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
alfairs. — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  94-96. 

On  the  occa''ion  of  Mr.  Polk’s  elec- 
tion, nearly  all  the  offices  under  go- 
vernment, to  the  number  of  more  than 
sixty  thousand,  changed  hands.  The 
influence  of  such  patronage  must  be 
immense,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
founders  of  the  constitution  looked 
with  jealousy  to  the  power  of  their 
president.  He  is  elected  for  four 
years,  by  a majority  of  all  the  male, 
naturalized  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  a veto  on  the  acta  of 
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tlip  other  two  estates,  unless  returned 
b)-  two-thirds  of  the  elective  houses,  in 
which  case  they  pass.  His  salary  is 
most  meagre,  being  no  more  than 
25,000  dollars  a year.  The  senate  is 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  diffe- 
rent states,  two  from  each,  and  is 
chosen  for  six  years,  one-third  going 
out  every  two  years.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  elected  every  two 
years,  on  the  basis  of  population,  by 
universal  suffrage,  in  nearly  all  the 
slates,  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  can- 
didate must  be  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  naturalized  for  seven  years,  and 
a resident  of  the  state  which  he  seeks 
to  represent.  As  power  thus  rests 
with  the  masses,  and  numbers,  not  pro- 
perty bear  sway,  the  influence  of  the  re- 
spective states  varies  with  their  popu- 
lation. The  great  commercial  dis- 
tricts of  the  eastern  coasts,  are  now 
waning  in  power  before  the  fast-in- 
creasing agriculturists  of  the  boundless 
west.  The  wild  democrats  of  the  lat- 
ter are  not  sure  to  feel  much  for  the 
cautions  of  the  wealthier  states.  War 
is,  indeed,  expensive  in  America,  and 
the  people  are  intolerant  of  taxation  ; 
•still,  where  the  voices  of  those  who 
have  least  to  hazard,  and  something  to 
hope  for,  are  most  potent,  there  is  al- 
ways a hazard  that  their  Hotspur 
spirit  will  rush  to  extremities.  Be- 
tween the  agricultural  and  the  commer- 
cial states,  there  seems  thus  to  be  nei- 
their  unity  of  interest  nor  community  of 
danger,  and  they  are  by  no  means  un- 
likely to  break  up  into,  at  least  an 
Eastern  and  a Western  republic,  if, 
indeed,  a growing  perception  of  the 
advantages  of  aristocratic  forms  do  not 
lend  one  of  them  to  frame  its  govern, 
ment  on  a dift'erent  model.  There  are 
other  elements  of  discord  between  the 
states,  but  this  appears  to  bo  the  most 
foreboding.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  feeling  of  patriotism,  now  the  great 
connecting  link,  become  more  strong, 
and  the  Federal  Union  last,  their  Re- 
public must,  in  some  few  revolving 
years,  possess  amazing  power. 

“ The  progress  of  this  young  iwoplc,” 
says  the  author  of  Hochelaga,  “ is  as- 
tounding; the  geometric  increase  of 
their  wealth  and  number  startles  me  by 
its  enormous  results.  In  a very  few 
years  they  will  exceed  the  population  of 
the  British  islands;  we  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves,  that  in  many  of  the  most 
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important  points  of  national  capabilities 
they  beat  us;  they  are  more  energetic, 
more  enterprising,  less  embarrassed 
with  class  interests,  less  burthened  by 
tbe  legacy  of  debt.  This  country,  as  a 
field  for  increase  of  power,  is,  in  every 
respect,  so  infinitely  beyond  ours,  that 
comparison  would  be  absurd.  Their 
varieties  of  production,  exuberant  soil, 
extraordinary  facilities  of  internal  com- 
munication, their  stimulating  climate, 
the  nature  of  their  population,  recruited 
constantly  from  the  most  stirring, 
though,  perhaps,  the  least  virtuous 
members  of  our  community,  their  insti- 
tutions acting  with  steam-engine  power 
in  driving  them ; all  those  qualifications 
combine  to  promise  them,  a few  years 
hence,  a degree  of  strength  which  may 
endanger  the  existing  slate  of  things  in 
the  world.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  363-4. 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  they 
remain  undivided.  In  contemplating 
the  probable  future  of  the  states,  we 
have  no  wish  but  for  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  their  greatest  number,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  they  may  advance 
in  morals  and  religion  as  they  grow  in 
power. 

Before  leaving  the  Republicans,  we 
must  tell  something  of  what  is  said 
about  them  in  the  sparkling  pages  of 
Captain  Levinge.  His  book  is  written 
in  such  a buoyant  spirit,  is  so  replete 
with  story,  and  ever-present  gaiety, 
that  at  first  glance,  a reader  is  likely 
to  do  it  the  extreme  injustice  of  sup- 
posing it  all  drollery.  The  anecdotes 
come  in  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  are  often  good,  occasionally  in- 
different, and  sometimes,  devoid  of 
every  merit,  they  have  not  even  the 
attraction  of  novelty.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  air  of  levity,  and  almost  jest- 
book  appearance,  the  work  contains  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  remark,  of  so- 
ber statistics,  and  well-collected  infor- 
mation ; and  there  are  two  topics  on 
which  it  must  remain  an  authority— 
these  are,  natural  history  and  sporting. 
Many  of  his  descriptions  also  attest 
that  he  can  look  on  scenery  with  a 
painter’s  eye.  A decided  liking  for 
the  humorous  leads  him  to  dwml  on 
traits  which  the  Americans  are  not 
well  pleased  to  see  described.  Happy 
was  the  day,  and  glad  the  hour,  which 
saw  him  in  Kentucky. 

“ Some  good  stories  we  have  illustra- 
tive of  hi;^i  life  in  Kentucky.  A ifian 
who  had  te.asted  liis  eyes  upon  a fair 
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lady’s  CTacofuI  fonn,  and  followed  her 
throagh  the  mazy  dance,  at  last  ejacu- 
lated with  great  emphasis — ‘ By  Jams  I 
that  gal’s  worth  spoons,  so  I guess  I’ll 
dance  with  her.’  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  set,  the  gentleman’s  self-introduction 
ran  as  follows — ‘ Miss  will  you  dance 
with  me  ?'  On  the  young  lady’s  declin- 
ing, he  exclaimed,  ‘ Well,  you  are  not 
10  handsome  but  what  you  might ; and 
if  you  have  got  a friend  or  a brother  in 
the  room.  I'll  whip  him  by  !’  And 
at  another  ball  which  bad  gone  on  with 
great  spirit  up  to  a certain  time  of  the 
night,  and  fair  partners  and  mint  juleps 
had  bad  their  effect  upon  the  disciples 
of  Davy  Crockett — 

“ « The  piper*  loml,  anti  louder  blew. 

The  dancer*  quick  and  quicker  flew* — 

the  host  suddenly  rushed  in  amongst  the 
dancers,  exclaiming — ‘ Gentlemen,  the 
ball  is  broke  ; Captain  Harris  has  kissed 
my  wife.’  Of  course,  a general  com- 
motion took  place,  and  soft  speeches 
were  foregone  for  hurried  draughts  of 
cocktail,  slings,  &c.,  as  a general  search 
took  place  for  muffs,  boas,  and  tippets, 
and  all  thought  of  taking  themselves  olT, 
when  the  injured  husband  as  suddenly 
made  bis  re-appearance,  and  taking  up 
a position  in  the  midst  of  the  room, 
called  out,  * Gentlemen,  the  ball  may  go 
on  again  ; Captain  Harris  has  behaved 
like  a gentleman ; he  has  made  me  am- 
ple satisfaction,  bpr ! ho  has  given 

me  five  dollars.’^' — Echoes  from  the 
Backwoods,  Tol.  i.,  pp.  20,  30. 

In  fairness  to  Captain  Levinge,  we 
most  not  allow  this  passage  to  be  our 
only  extract.  His  work  contains  so 
much  information  on  all  that  concerns 
angling,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  British  provinces  of  America, 
that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  hereafter 
the  hand-book  for  all  Waltonian 
travellers  there.  We  transcril>e  his 
graphic  sketch  of  salmon-spearing,  by 
torch-light,  in  New  Brunswick,  ’fhe 
rivers  in  that  province  have,  he  says,  a 
great  variety  of  fish,  some  of  which 
have  never  yet  been  described  in  any 
work  on  natural  history  : — 

“ When  the  salmon  make  tbeir  ap- 
pearance in  the  Nasbuck,  fleets  of  ca- 
noes, each  containing  a couple  of  In- 
dians, leave  Fredericton,  to  spear  them 
by  torch-light.  The  fish,  checked  by 
the  falls,  are  collected  in  the  pools  be- 
low. Nothing  can  bo  more  exciting 
than  the  scene — the  canoes  hurled  about 
in  all  directions  by  the  foaming  tide, 
the  skill  displayed  by  the  Indians  in 


forcing  them  'up  the  rapids,  and  ford- 
ing them  off  tne  rocks,  or  allowing 
them  to  plunge  head-foremost  dow  n tUo 
stream,  when  they  suddenly  bring  them 
to,  and  transfix  their  fish.  The  eager- 
ness of  the  chase,  the  contrast  of  tho 
flaming  torches  with  the  black  mtissc.s 
of  the  woods,  and  the  fine  attitudes  of 
tho  men,  dashing  at  the  salmon  with 
their  long  spears,  form  a wild  and 
most  animating  picture.  ’Fhe  spear, 
which  is  most  destructive,  is  very  sim- 

fde  in  its  construction,  and  does  not 
acerate  or  spoil  the  fish.  A spike  of 
iron  is  fastened  between  two  jaws  made 
of  rock  maple,  into  the  end  of  a long 
light  fir  pole.  When  the  fish  is  struck, 
the  jaws  open  far  enough  to  allow  tho 
spike  to  pierce  and  break  the  verte- 
bra) of  the  spine,  and,  closing  round 
the  fish  at  the  same  time,  hold  it  fast.’’ 
— Echoes  from  the  Backwoods,  vol.  i. 

pp.  18.V-6. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  that  largo 
portion  of  the  works  before  us,  which 
treats  of  our  own  splendid  colonies  in 
America — of  Canada — the  home  of 
some  near  relative  of  almost  every 
family  in  these  kingdoms — the  land  of 
promise  to  our  poor.  There  never 
was  an  hour  when  it  was  more  desir- 
able to  call  to  mind  the  advantages 
which  they  offer  to  settlers,  and  to  di- 
rect public  opinion  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  some  massive  system  of  eniigr.a- 
tion,  by  which  our  pauper  millions  may 
he  transferred  from  a land  where  they 
can’t  get  food,  to  one  where  the  sources 
of  industry  are  abundant,  and  its  re- 
wards certain.  The  importance  of 
Canada,  as  a means  of  providing  fur 
our  surplus  population,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated  ; but  this  is  not  the  only 
view  in  which  these  colonies  are  of  the 
utmo.st  value  to  us.  They  consume 
more  English  goods  than  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world,  except  Australia 
— about  four  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States ; and  the  shipping  en- 
gaged in  their  intercourse  employs,  in 
this  best  school,  a large  proportion  of 
our  best  sailors. 

Canada  extends  from  Amhersburgh, 
on  the  Detroit  river,  at  the  west  of 
Lake  Erie,  its  extreme  S.  W.  limit,  to 
Sablon  Harbour,  on  the  strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  its  extreme  N.  E.  limit,  a dist.ance 
of  about  1,450  miles,  varying  in  breadth 
from  .about  200  to  400  miles.  Tho  Ot- 
tawa, or  Grand  River, flowing  E.  S.  K., 
.and  joining  tho  St.  Lawrence,  ne.ar 
Montreal,  divides  it  into  Upper  and 
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Lower,  or  English  and  French  Ca- 
nada. The  great  feature  of  its  geo- 
graphy  is  its  water  communication. 
Its  ocean  lakes  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain more  than  half  the  fresh  water  of 
the  world.  Lake  Superior  is 4(10  miles 
in  length,  and  receives  the  contribu- 
tions of  forty  rivers  ; Michegan  is  220 
miles  long,  Huron  240  miles,  Erie  2 '(), 
andOntario  IBOmiles.  These, connect- 
ed with  each  other,  are,  by  the  Welland 
canal,  linked  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
so  again  with  ,the  Atlantic.  Steam 
thus  renders  communiciition  with  alt 
their  borders  rapid,  and  commerce 
easy.  This  water-chain  may  bo  work- 
ed one  day  westward  to  the  Pacific. 

Canada  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  well-known  Venetian 
imminer!!,  John  and  Sebasti.an  Cabot, 
in  1407,  while  commanding  English 
vessels,  and  in  search  of  the  great  ob- 
ject of  that  time,  the  north-west  pas- 
s.age  to  lndi.a.  If  this  be  the  case,  it 
was  comprised  in  the  line  of  coast 
called  generally  Newfoundland.  The 
island  now  so  named  was  undoubtedly 
discovered  by  the  Cabots  ; but  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
European  who  touched  the  shores  of 
Canada  was  a Frenchman,  Jacques 
Cartier,  a skilful  and  intrepid  naviga- 
tor from  St.  Malo.  In  1534  he  made 
thecircumniivigation  of  Newfoundland, 
and  in  the  following  year  came  out 
from  France  again  to  explore  these 
regions  more  carefully.  He  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  which  river  he  so 
named  from  having  entered  it  on  that 
saint's  day.  He  found  a fortified  town, 
which,  with  the  country  around  it,  the 
Indians  called  Hochelaga.  It  was 
placed  amidst  smiling  fields  of  corn, 
on  an  island,  and  near  a mountain, 
which  Cartier  called  Mont  Uoyal,  a 
name  which  has  since  merged  into  that 
of  Montreal,  the  city  lying  at  its  base, 
now  the  capital  of  Canada.  The 
country  was  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  France,  and  the  first  settlers 
came  from  Normandy,  establishing 
themselves  at  Charlesbourgh,  in  the 
neighbournood  of  (Jnebec.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
opened  a trade  in  furs,  but  with  small 
success;  and  in  1008,  Champlain 
founded  the  city  of  Quebec.  This 
able  man  penetrated  far  to  the  west, 
and  first  named  the  country  Canada, 
or  new  France.  The  former  appella- 
tion was  given  it  from  certain  expres- 


sions, Ca — na — da,  which  the  Indians 
were  observed  frequently  to  make  use 
of.  In  1750,  Quebec  was  taken  by 
the  English  forces  under  Wolfe,  and 
in  1703  the  whole  of  Canada  was,  by 
treaty,  ceded  to  England.  On  this 
occasion  the  English  law  was  pro- 
claimed, as  established  in  the  colony, 
and  administered  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  the  year  1774,  the  French 
civil  law  was  restored,  to  be,  as  before, 
administered  in  the  French  language. 
This,  as  is  now  clear,  was  a great  mis- 
take. It  insulated  and  gave  perma- 
nence to  the  French  population,  and 
led  at  once  to  the  migration  of  British 
settlers  to  the  other  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Averse  to  French  law, 
and  to  the  slavery  of  seignorial  rights, 
the  English  colonists  moved  further 
west,  and  thus  formed  the  province 
called  Upper  and  English  Canada, 
while  the  older  province  was  n.amed 
Lower  or  French  Canada.  This 
distinction  was  recognised,  and  made 
complete  in  1791,  when  Mr.  Pitt  gave 
to  each  province  its  own  legislature. 
A lower  chamber  elective,  an  upper  to 
be  appointed  by  the  crown.  These 
upper  and  lower  chambers  were  soon 
ranged  in  hostility  to  each  other. 
Concessions  made  to  the  French  party 
led  to  new  demands ; a rebellion  fol- 
lowed, so  hopeless  and  so  uueaused 
that  it  may  well  bo  termed  insane. 
This  w.as  at  once  put  down  by  the 
vigour  of  Sir  Francis  Head. 

In  1840,  the  imperial  parliament 
again  interfered  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Canadas,  uniting  the  pro- 
vinces, which  were  to  be  henceforth 
represented  equally  in  one  Legislature, 
and  the  scat  of  government  became 
fixed  at  Montreal.  This  Union  was 
carried  against  the  strong  wishes  of 
the  English  settlers,  but  the  talents  of 
Lord  Sydenham  enabled  him  to  con- 
trol all  difficulties,  and,  amidst  them 
ail,  not  only  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony.  The  objections  to  the 
union  of  the  provinces  are  perhaps 
given  most  briefly  and  best  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  Protest  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  to  effect  that 
measure,  dated  July,  1840.  They  may 
also  be  collected  from  the  " Emigrant,” 
one  object  of  that  work  being  to  show 
the  desirableness  and  practicability  of 
its  repeal.  Notwithstanding  such  high 
authorities,  and  the  mure  recent  expe- 
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rienco  of  Lord  Metcalf,  who,  we  are 
fold,  left  the  country,  declaring  “ that 
the  union  of  the  Canadas  w:is  a fatal 
measure,’''  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  this  union  is  working  ami  is  likely 
to  work  well.  The  party  attached  to 
Enelish  connexion  has  now  the  pre- 
dominance, and  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  never  before  so  thriving. 
The  circumstance  most  to  be  lamented 
in  the  later  politics  of  Canada  is,  that 
the  French  Canadians,  who  hail  Hed  on 
being  arraigned  for  high  treason,  were, 
in  rude  violation  of  righteous  principle, 
called  from  exile,  and  given  all  the 
great  appointments  in  the  colony,  while 
every  place  of  the  least  emolument  was 
wrested  from  the  loyalists,  who  hail 
saved  the  country.  The  government 
of  the  day  paraded  the  principle  “ for- 
give and  forget  but  in  applying  it, 
they  “ forgave  their  enemies,  and," 
as  Sir  Francis  Head  ohscrvcii,  “ for- 
got their  friends.”  While  this  pro- 
ceeding gave  to  adverse  agitation  a sti- 
mulus which  may  not  soon  subside,  it 
did  much  towards  breaking  the  ties 
which  bind  the  colonists  to  the  mother- 
land. That  of  interest  remains,  their 
enthusiastic  affection  is,  wo  fear,  no 
more.  Unhoped  for  changes,  which 
often  cure  the  errors  of  statesmen, 
wrought  some  remedy  for  this  grievous 
wrong.  The  French  Canadians,  while 
in  power,  made  demands  which  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  concede,  and  in 
the  elections  which  took  place  on  their 
resiguing,the  English  party  gained  the 
lead.  This  they  still  hold,  and  many 
circumstances  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  they  will  retain  it.  The  greater 
energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
telling  in  Lower  Canada.  They  are 
gaining  possession  of  the  trade  of  the 

firovince,  that  of  the  property  will  fol- 
ow,  and  their  numbers  are  yearly 
augmented  by  emigration. 

(Quebec,  the  capital  of  French  Ca- 
nada, is  a doll-looking  city,  magnifi- 
cently situated.  The  streets,  some  of 
which  are  paved  with  blocks  of  wood, 
are  narrow,  the  houses  irregular,  and 
the  shops  not  showy,  although  they  are 
improving.  Winter  is  its  lively  and 
most  characteristic  season. 

“ The  first  few  days  of  the  falling 
snow  are  very  amusing  to  a stranger  ; 
the  extraordinary  costumes,  the  novelty 


of  the  sleighs— of  every  shape  and  pat- 
tern : many  of  these  arc  very  handsome, 
ornamented  with  rich  furs,  and  drawn 
by  fine  horses,  with  showy  harness,  set 
oil'  by  high  hoops  with  silver  bells  on 
the  saddles,  roseiles  of  ribbon  or  glass, 
and  streamers  of  coloured  horse-hair  on 
the  bridles;  while  the  gay  chirping  sound 
of  the  bells,  and  the  nice  crisp  sound  of 
tho  runners  of  the  sleigh,  through  the 
new  snow,  have  a very  cheerful  effect. 

“ l.adies'  dress  in  winter  does  not  un- 
dergo so  great  a transformation  as  that 
of  men ; all  wear  muffs  and  boas,  cer- 
tainly, hilt  their  bonnets  and  pelisses 
are  much  like  those  worn  in  F.ngland. 
Men  always  wear  fur  caps,  often  with 
large  flaps  dow  n over  their  cheeks,  enor- 
mous pea  jackets,  or  blanket  coats,  with 
India  rubber  shoes  over  them,  or  moc- 
cassins  of  moose-skin,  or  thick  cloth 
boots,  with  high  leggings.  In  the  very 
cold  weather  they  often  wear  coals  of 
buff.ilo,  or  other  skins,  and  move  about 
like  sonic  great  wild  animal,  with  no- 
thing to  be  seen  of  the  human  form  but 
a blue  nose  and  a pair  of  red  eyes. 

“ Although  tho  temperature  is  usually 
kept  very  liigh  within  doors,  by  means 
of  stove  fieat,  people  never  seem  to  suf- 
fer by  sudden  transition  to  tho  extreme 
cold  of  the  open  air.  I have  often  seen 
young  ladies  leave  a hot  room,  where 
they  had  been  waltzing,  and  walk  ijiiietly 
home,  w hen  the  thermometer  was  below 
zero,  with  very  little  additional  clothing 
on;  the  great  dryness  of  tho  air  pre- 
serves them  from  danger.  In  the  very 
low  temperature,  a razor  may  be  ex- 
posed ail  night  to  the  air,  williout  con- 
tracting a slain  of  rust.  Colds  are 
much  icss  frequent  in  winter  than  in 
summer.” 

“ 'I'he  winter  markets  at  Qiieliec  are 
very  curious ; eyerything  is  frozen. 
Large  pigs,  with  the  peculiarly  bare  ap- 
pearance which  tliat  animal  presents 
when  singed,  stand  in  their  natural  po- 
sition on  their  rigid  limbs,  or  iipriglit  in 
corners,  killed  perhaps,  months  before. 
Frozen  masses  -of  beef,  sheen,  deer, 
fowls,  cod,  haddock,  and  eels,  long  and 
stiff,  like  walking-sticks,  abound  in  the 
stalls.  The  farmers  have  a great  ad- 
vantage in  this  country,  in  being  able 
to  fatten  their  stock  during  the  abun- 
dance of  the  summer;  and,  by  killing 
them  at  the  first  cold  weather,  they 
keep  frozen,  to  be  disposed  of  at  tbeir 
pleasure,  during  the  winter.  .Milk  is 
Kept  in  tho  same  manner,  and  sold  by 
the  pound,  looking  like  tumps  of  white 
ice.” — Ilochelayu.  vol.  i.  pp.  1 15-1 17. 

Tho  population  of  Canada  amounts 


" Vide  “ The  Emigrant,”  p.  1-2. 
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to  about  fourteen  hundred  thousand  ; 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
the  Lower,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  in  the  Upper  province.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these 
are  of  French  descent,  about  six  thou- 
sand are  Indians,  and  the  rest  are  An- 
glo-Celtic.  The  annual  number  of 
emigrants,  of  late  years,  has  exceeded 
thirty  thousand  ; many  of  these,  how- 
ever, have  settled  in  the  States,  but 
as  the  advantages  of  the  Canadas,  and 
the  perils  of  that  part  of  the  States  to 
which  emigration  now  tends,  are  be- 
coming known,  this  number  is  likely 
to  decline.  Lower  Canada  is  a coun- 
try of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  and 
presents  to  emigrants  this  advantage 
over  the  Upper  province,  that  land 
there  is  cheaper  : cleared  land  may  bo 
had  there,  for  about  what  forest  ground 
would  cost  in  the  Upper  province. 
The  climate,  it  is  true,  is  more  severe, 
and  it  exhibits  the  greater  terror  of 
French  tenures  ; these  circumstances, 
together  with  the  feeling  that  they 
should  be  living  amongst  foreigners, 
have,  perhaps,  too  much  influence  in 
scaring  off  our  emigrants  to  Upper 
Canada.  The  French  Canadians  are 
a most  engaging  people — simple,  ho- 
nest, courteous,  with  the  good  man- 
ners and  usages  of  the  nncien  regime. 
They  are,  however,  indolent,  and  con- 
sequently poor.  Still  all  these  have 
enough,  .and  all  seem  happy.  The  ha- 
bitant, or  French  Canadian  farmer, 
envies  no  one,  as,  surrounded  by  his 
family  he  joins  his  dark-eyed  daughters 
and  their  swains,  in  singing  their  pro- 
vince air,  “ La  Claire  Fontaine.” 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  traveller  is 
struck  by  the  motley  appearance  of 
the  population — French,  Indian,  and 
half-cast  Indian- French.  In  Upper 
Canada  all  are  English  or  Anglo- Cel- 
tic, with  occasionally  some  wandering 
Indians.  When  we  consider  the  great 
population  now  living  in  comfort  in 
Upper  Canada — their  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  resources,  and  remember 
that  fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  per- 
haps a single  Englishnaan  in  all  its  fo- 
rests, we  may  well  wonder  at  the  rapid 
advancement  of  this  province.  The 
number  of  emigrants  has  'in  some 
years  amounted  to  .37,000,  in  some  to 
40,000 ; but  so  vast  are  the  districts 
of  wild  land  that  these  numbers  arc  at 
once  absorbed,  and  “ the  cry  is  still 
they  come."  Upper  Canada  is  empha- 
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tically  the  poor  man's  land  ; a labourer 
landing  in  Montreal  is  certain  at  once  of 
being  employed,  and  with  industry  and 
an  axe,  may  in  a short  time  make  him- 
self independent.  On  the  other  hand, 
speaking  in  reference,  not  to  com- 
merce, but  only  to  land,  it  is  not  a 
country  in  which  the  wealthier  thrive. 
The  failures  are  so  frequent  that  it  has 
become  a common  saying  there,  that 
in  Upper  Canada  “ the  poor  grow  rich, 
and  the  rich  poor." 

Wo  have  already  given  some  account 
of  Quebec  ; we  shall  now  add  a brief 
description  of  Montreal,  lately  made 
the  chief  city  of  the  united  provinces. 
It  is  built  on  the  southern  shore  of  a 
fertile  island,  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  ten  broad : — 

“ At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  wo 
were  beside  the  wharf  at  Montreal : it 
is  of  great  extent,  reaching  nearly  a 
mile  up  the  river,  and  very  solid,  built 
of  handsome  cut  stone.  It  is  broad  and 
convenient  for  purposes  of  commerce  ; 
vessels  of  fivo  hundred  tons  can  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  there.  Immediate- 
ly above  the  town,  the  rapids  ofLa- 
chenc  forbid  farther  navigation.  The 
city  extends  along  the  river  nearly  two 
miles,  tho  depth  being  about  one  half 
the  length.  The  pumic  buildings  aro 
calculated  for  w hat  the  place  is  to  be, — 
at  present  being,  perhaps,  too  large 
and  numerous  in  proportion,  though 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  dwell  around 
them.  Tho  neighbouring  quarries  fur- 
nish abundant  matcri.ils  for  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  new  shops  and  streets  aro 
very  showy.  Tho  French  Cathedral  is 
the  largest  building  in  the  new  world ; 
its  proportions  are  faulty,  but  it  is,  ne- 
vertheless, a grand  mass  of  masonry ; 
ten  thousand  people  can  kneel  at  the 
same  time  in  prayer  within  its  walls. 
The  town  is  well  lighted  and  kept  very 
clean,  full  of  bustle,  life,  and  activity, 
— handsome  equipages,  gay  dresses,  and 
military  uniforms.  Many  row  s of  good 
houses  of  cut  stono  aro  springing  up  in 
the  suburbs,  and  there  is  a look  of  so- 
lidity about  everything,  pleasing  to  the 
English  eye.  Some  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  town  are  still  deformed  by  a few 
old  and  moan  buildings,  but  as  the  leases 
fall  in,  and  improvements  continue, 
they  will  soon  disappear. 

“ Montreal  would  be  considered  a 
very  handsome  town  in  England,  and 
in  bustle,  and  activity,  far  surpasses 
any  one  of  its  size  there  j tho  wharves, 
hotels,  shops,  baths,  are  also  much 
finer.  It  possesses  quite  a metropoli- 
tan appearance,  and  no  doubt  it  will, 
ere  long,  bo  the  capital  of  a great  coon- 
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try.  Few  towns  in  the  world  have  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  in  size,  beauty,  con- 
Tenience,  and  population,  within  tho 
last  few  years  ; ana  at  this  present  time, 
its  commerce  is  in  a most  prosperous 
condition.  Yon  see  in  it  ail  the  energy 
and  enterprize  of  an  American  city, 
with  the  solidity  of  an  English  one.  Tho 
remoral  hitherto  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Quebec  and  Kingston  has, 
of  course,  given  it  a considerablo  im- 
ulse  of  prosperity  at  their  expense ; 
ut  it  is  still  more  indebted  to  its  excel- 
lent commercial  position,  and  the  energy 
of  its  inhabitants.” — Hochelaga,  vol.  i. 
pp.  205.8. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  choice  of 
Montreal,  as  the  capital  of  Canada,  in 
preference  to  Quebec,  was  judicious. 
The  great  objection  to  it  is  its  vicinity 
to  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  a war  with  them,  it  is,  as  is 
remarked  in  the  work  from  which  we 
have  just  given  an  extract,  the  first 
point  of  attack  which  presents  itself, 
and  it  is  difficult  of  defence.  Quebec, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  secure.  There 
was,  however,  more  of  commercial 
energy  in  Montreal,  and  its  commu- 
nications are  better. 

We  have  already  observed  that  tho 
great  feature  in  the  geography  of  Ca- 
nada are  its  water  communications. 
We  may  add,  that  in  regard  to  its  cli- 
mate, the  g^eat  fact  is,  that  it  is 
cold.  The  winters  there  are  as  severe 
as  in  St.  Petersburgh  or  Moscow ; 
“and  while,”  says  Sir  Francis  Head, 
" the  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  wearing  cotton  or  other  light  cloth- 
ing, the  inhabitant  of  the  very  same 
latitude  in  the  New  World  is  to  be 
found  either  huddled  close  to  a stove 
hot  enough  to  burn  bis  eyes  out,  or 
muffled  up  in  furs,  with  all  sorts  of 
contrivances  to  preserve  the  very  hose 
on  his  face,  and  the  ears  on  his  head, 
from  being  frozen."  Sir  Francis  Head 
has  a theory  on  the  present  severity 
and  future  amelioration  of  the  cli- 
mate of  North  America,  which  is,  we 
have  no  doubt,  correct,  but  which  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers as  affording  a good  example  of  his 
very  peculiar  style  of  observing,  as 
well  as  of  writing — of  that  happiness 
of  manner  which  lends  a fascination  to 
the  most  ordinary  or  to  the  most  re- 
pulsive topics — to  the  well-known  sub- 
ject of  the  weather,  to  even  the 
tainted  theme  of  angpry  politics.  The 
vapour  which  in  northern  countries  is 
VoL.  XXIX.— No.  170. 


condensed  into  snow  is,  he  says,  “ as 
much  a stranger  to  the  land  on  which 
it  is  reposing,  as  a Laplander  is  who 
lands  at  Lisbon,  or,  as  in  England,  a 
pauper  is  who  enters  a parish  in  which 
he  is  not  entitled  to  a settlement ; and 
therefore,  just  as  the  parish  officers, 
under  authority  of  the  law,  vigorously 
proceed  to  eject  the  pauper,  so  does 
nature  proceed  to  eject  the  cold 
that  has  taken  temporary  possession 
of  tho  land  to  which  it  does  not  owe 
its  birth.”  The  air,  warmed  by  the 
sun,  melts  the  snow,  and  absorbs  a 
portion  of  tho  cold,  and  the  wind, 
bringing  with  it  a new  atmosphere, 
completes  the  operation.  But  while 
sun  and  wind  are,  in  other  countries, 
producing  this  effect,  there  is  in  North 
America  one  gp’eat  physical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  proceeding ; — 

“ The  interminable  forest,  through 
tho  boughs  and  branches  of  which  tho 
descending  snow  falls,  until,  reaching 
tho  ground,  it  remains  hidden  from  tho 
sun  and  protected  from  the  wind  ; and 
thus  every  day’s  snow  adds  to  the  accu- 
mulation until  the  whole  region  is  con- 
verted into  an  almost  boundless  ice- 
house, from  which  there  slowly  but  con- 
tinually arises,  like  a mist  from  the 
ground,  a stratum  of  cold  air,  which 
tho  north-west  prevailing  wind  wafts 
over  the  south,  and  which  freezes  every- 
thing in  its  way.” 

To  counteract  these  influences,  and 
reclaim  the  climate,  there  are  two  ac- 
tive agencies  at  work,  from  neither  of 
which  much  would,  at  first  sight,  be 
anticipated ; one  is  the  settler's  axe. 

“ Now,  it  is  carious  to  reflect  that 
while  every  back-woodsman  in  Ame- 
rica is  occupying  himself,  as  he  thinks, 
solely  for  his  own  interest,  in  clear- 
ing his  location,  every  tree — which  fall- 
ing under  his  axe,  admits  a patch  of 
sunshine  to  tho  earth — in  an  infinite 
small  degree  softens  and  ameliorates  tho 
climate  of  the  vast  continent  around 
him  -,  and  yet,  as  the  portion  of  cleared 
land  in  North  America,  compared  with 
that  which  remains  uncieared,  has  been 
said  scarcely  to  exceed  that  which  tho 
seams  of  a coat  bear  to  the  whole  gar- 
ment, it  is  evident,  that  although  tho 
assiduity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has, 
no  doubt,  affected  the  climate  of  North 
America,  the  axe  is  too  weak  an  instru- 
ment to  produce  any  important  change.’ 

Tho  other,  apparently  more  feeble, 
but  far  more  efficacious  agents,  are 
little  flies ; these  are  to  reclaim  the 
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climate  of  the  vast  continent  of  North 
America: — 

“ The  manner  in  which  they  uncon- 
sciously perform  this  important  duty  is 
as  follows  : — 

“ They  sting,  bite,  and  torment  the 
wild  animals  to  such  a dcCTcc,  that,  es- 
pecially in  the  summer,  the  poor  crea- 
tures, like  those  in  Abyssinia  described 
by  Bruce,  become  almost  in  a state  of 
distraction,  and  to  get  rid  of  their  as- 
sailants, whenever  the  forest  happened 
to  be  on  fire,  they  rushed  to  the  smoke, 
instinctively  knowing  quite  well  that  the 
flies  would  be  unable  to  follow  them  there. 

“ The  wily  Indian,  observing  these 
movements,  shrewdly  perceived  that  by 
setting  fire  to  the  forest,  the  flics  would 
drive  to  him  his  ^amc,  instead  of  his  be- 
ing obliged  to  trail  in  search  of  it;  and  the 
experiment  having  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, the  Indians  for  many  years  have 
been,  and  still  are,  in  the  habit  of  burn- 
ing tracts  of  wood  so  immense,  that, 
from  very  high  and  scientific  authority, 
I have  been  informed,  that  tbc  amount 
of  land  thus  burned  under  the  influence 
of  the  flies,  has  exceeded  many  millions 
of  acres,  and  that  it  has  been,  and  still 
is,  materially  changing  the  climate  of 
North  America  1” 

The  flies  are  not  only  altering  the 
climate,  but  they  are  changing  the  te- 
nants of  the  land 

“ Although  the  game,  to  avoid  th° 
stings  of  their  tiny  assailants,  camo 
from  distant  regions  to  tho  smoke,  and 
therein  fall  from  the  arrows  and  rifles 
of  their  human  foes,  yet  the  burning  of 
the  forest  destroys  the  rabbits  and  small 
game,  as  well  as  the  young  of  the  larger 
game;  and,  therefore, just  as  brandy  and 
whiskey  for  a short  time  raises  the 
spirits  of  the  drunkard,  but  eventually 
leave  him  pale,  melancholy,  and  deject- 
ed, so  does  this  vicious,  improvident 
mode  of  poaching  game  for  a short  time 
fatten,  but  eventually  afflict  with  famine 
all  those  who  hare  engaged  in  it ; and 
thus,  for  instance,  the  Beaver  Indians, 
who,  forty  years  ago,  were  a powerful 
and  numerous  tribe,  are  now  reduced  to 
less  than  one  hundred  men,  who  can 
hardly  find  wild  animals  enough  to  keep 
themselves  alive  — in  short,  the  red 
population  is  diminishing  in  the  same 
' ratio  as  the  destruction  of  the  moose 
and  wool  buffalo,  on  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  subsisted ; and  as  every 
traveller,  as  well  ns  trader,  in  those  va- 
rious regions,  confirms  these  statements, 
how  wonderful  is  the  dispensation  of  tho 
Almighty,  under  which,  by  the  simple 
agency  of  flies,  not  only  is  the  North 
American  continent  undergoing  a pro- 
cess which,  with  other  causes,  will  as- 


similate its  climate  with  that  of  Europe, 
but  that  the  Indian!  themselve!  are  clear- 
ing and  preparing  their  own  country  for 
the  reception  of  another  race,  who  will 
hereafter  gare  at  the  remains  of  the  elk, 
the  bear,  and  the  beaver,  with  the  same 
feelings  of  astonishment  with  which  si- 
milar vestiges  are  discovered  in  Europe 
— the  monuments  of  a state  of  existence 
that  has  passed  away!” — The  Emigrant, 
pp.  8,  9. 

“The  Emigrant”  is,  in  its  very 
framework,  a singular  production,  com- 
bining tale,  and  travel,  and  politics, 
all,  however,  made  to  harmonize,  all 
rendered  delightful,  by  the  magic  of 
style.  Never  before  was  a pamphlet 
so  formed  to  be  popular — so  sure  to 
make  its  way  to  all  circles — to  library 
and  circulating  library,  and  even  to 
precincts  usually  safe  from  politics — to 
our  rich  saloons — where,  on  brocaded 
couch,  and  lit  from  ormolu,  the  youth- 
ful beauty,  os  she  reads,  m.ay  be  seen 
to  smile,  to  weep,  and.  while  told  of 
men  who  wronged  the  loyal  and  the 
brave,  of  “ 1‘erjidious  monarchy,  the 
friend  of  its  enemies,  and  the  enemy  of 
its  friends,”  almost  to  assume  the  un- 
wonted aspect  of  a frown. 

Sir  Francis  Head  says,  that  “ as  the 
common  crow  is  made  up  of  a small 
lump  of  carrion  and'two  or  three  hands- 
ful  of  feathers,"  so  is  his  volume  “com- 
osed  of  political  history,  buoyed  up 
y a few  light  sketches,  solely  written 
to  make  a dull  subject  fly."  The 
sketches  are  all  attractive,  have  the 
humour  of  Goldsmith,  with  more  than 
the  pathos  of  Sterne.  Our  favourites 
are  “ The  Emigrant’s  Lark"  and  “ Ser- 
jeant Neill but  we  verily  believe 
that  the  ex-governor  could  not  write 
a page  which  the  world  would  think 
dull,  or  anything  that  would  not  “ fly 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  talent  for  im- 
parting liveliness  to  matter  which  is  in 
its  nature  very  gfrave,  we  refer  to  his 
account  of  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Bidwell,  who  was  implicated  in  the 
rebellion  in  Upper  Canada,  which  was 
put  down  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  and 
who,  thoughtful  of  the  penalties  of 
high  treason,  fled  to  the  States,  where 
he  publicly  abjured  his  allegiance  to 
England.  'Fhis  fortunate  gentlenn-in 
was,  by  the  directions  of  the  Home 
Government,  advanced  to  the  Bench 
in  Canada,  while  Sir  Francis  was  re- 
called ; “ in  short,”  says  the  latter, 

“ Tlic  man  m-overtd  from  tlic  bile— 

Tlie  t/og  it  vu  thftt  dicU  1” 
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Courteous  Reader, 

In  the  course  of  our  wanderings  through  the  Gardens  of  Northern  Lite- 
rature! wherein,  among  much  that  is  fragrant  and  blooming  beyond  aught  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere. 


**  Th«  hemlock,  and  henbane,  and  darnel  rank,** 

are  too  often  suffered  to  flourish  in  unchecked  luxuriance,  it  has  occasionally 
occurred  to  us  that  we  might  perhaps  be  as  gracefully,  if  not  as  profitably,  em- 
ployed in  “ looking  at  home,"  and  culling  the  simple  Poetical  Wild-flowers  of 
our  own  dear  Mother-land. 

The  idea  came  over  us  from  time  to  time  rather  as  an  impression  than  as  a 
thought.  By  degrees,  however,  it  assumed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  form  and  sym- 
metry. It  grew  to  be  an  opinion,  and  in  a short  time  afterwards  deepened  and 
settled  down  into  a conviction. 

In  confessing  so  much,  it  might  appear  to  thee.  Reader,  as  though  we  had 
acted  the  part  of  a waiter  on  Apollo,  who  takes  rank,  we  presume,  as  the  Pro- 
vidence of  Poets.  But  in  so  judging  thou  wouldst  be  mistaken.  We  copy  no 
man.  We  follow  in  the  track  of  none.  Our  labours — inferior  as  we  cheer- 
fully admit  them  to  be — are  altogether  peculiar  to  ourself  and  our  own  tastes. 
At  the  same  time  we  will  not  deny  that  the  great  and  general  impulse  given  to 
the  Irish  mind  of  late  has  exercised  its  legitimate  influence  over  us.  Slender 
as  our  talents  are,  we  have  become  exceedingly  desirous  to  dedicate  them  hence- 
forward exclusively  to  the  service  of  our  country.  For  that  country — and  we 
now  express  ourselves  merely  in  reference  to  its  literature — we  see  a new  era 
approaching.  Ireland  has  been 

**  for  a certain  terni  doomc<l  to  walk  the  night" 

of  tribulation  and  ignorance.  But  that  “ night  is  far  spent,”  and  “ the  day  is 
at  hand.”  The  better  time  is  coming — approaching  with  chariot-like  .speed. 
The  dawning  of  a new  era  is  heralded  by  many  a rising  star  and  gilded  cloud. 
And  hereafter.  Courteous  Reader,  when  Ireland  shall  have  re-assumed  her  place 
among  the  nations,  it  surely  cannot  fail  to  be  a peace-offering  both  to  thy  manes 
and  ours,  that  we,  both  of  us  in  our  day,  in  some  sort  contributed  towards  the 
glorious  event  of  her  regeneration. 

As  the  result,  therefore,  of  our  speculations  and  ^editations,  we  have  ven- 
tured to  commence  a series  of  articles  on  our  native  G.aelic  poets.  The  plan 
upon  which  we  propose  to  proceed  will  dcvelopo  itself  in  the  course  of  our 
labours.  We  make  no  pretensions  to  either  chronological  or  topographical 
order,  but  shall  avail  ourself  of  whatever  materiel  eomes  to  hand,  regardless  of 
the  time  or  the  place  that  may  have  given  it  birth.  It  is,  we  think,  for  this 
generation  to  gather  and  collect — for  the  next  to  arrange  and  classify. 

And  with  these  sentiments.  Courteous  Reader,  we  cordially,  as  far  as  we  are 
personally  concerned,  bid  thee  farewell. 

J.  C.  M. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  about  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth,  a class  of  poets  of  a much  higher  order  generally  than  their 
predecessors  began  to  appear  in  Ireland.  Among  these  we  notice  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  brief  sketch  : — 

John  O’Tuomy  was  born  at  Croome,  in  Limerick,  in  the  year  1706.  Like 
many  of  his  poetical  brethren,  he  was  a self-educated  man.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  few  slender  advantages  which  the  country  at  that  period  afforded 
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as  means  of  acquiring  instruction,  he  gradually  mastered  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  made  himself  tolerably  conversant  with  the  current  literature, 
such  as  it  was,  of  his  time.  His  poverty,  however,  and  the  fatal  operation  of 
those  statutes  which  proclaimed  the  teacher  a felon,  and  denounced  the  acqui- 
sition  of  knowledge  as  a crime,  at  length  eompelled  him  to  discontinue  his 
studies,  and  he  was  thrown  amid  the  work-day  scenes  of  the  world,  to  battle  his 
way  through  them  os  best  ho  might.  He  married,  and,  going  to  Limerick,  es- 
tablished himself  there  as  a vintner  ; but,  as  might  have  l>cen  expected  from  a 
man  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  was  not  very  prosperous  in  his  business.  To  high 
and  low,  moneyed  and  penniless,  his  door  was  alike  open ; and  over  it  was 
painted,  in  Brobdignagian  charaoters,  the  truly  Irish  quatrain . 


“ Nil  faghnac  gan  fabfaaltas  air  uaisle  gaoidheal, 

Brathair  de'n  draim-gblic  na  suairc  fhear  groidhe, 

A g-cas  go  m-beidheadh  laithrcach  gan  luach  na  dighe, 

Na  go  bnfuil  mile  failte  ag  Sdaghan  O’Tuama  ruime.'' 

“ Travel-tired  wayfarers  all,  of  the  blood  of  the  noble  Gael, 
Patriots,  poets,  and  friends,  fond  of  a glass  and  a laugb. 
Whether  you  have  or  have  not  the  cash  to  pay  for  your  ale, 

Tuomy  welcomes  you  here,  and  that  with  a heart  and  a half  1” 


His  house  in  a short  time  became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  bards,  and 
teanackiet  of  Monster,  who  erected  it  into  a sort  of  club,  half  literary,  and — 
speaking  more  Hibemico — three-fourths  political.  Included  in  this  muster,  among 
others,  were  Edmond  Wall,  Andrew  M'Curtin,  the  historian  and  scholar,  and 
the  rather  notorious  Andrew  M'Grath,  surnamedthe  Mangcdre  Sugach  (Jovial 
Pedlar),  two  of  whose  poems  we  shall  by-and-by  present  to  our  readers.  Here 
wit  lightened  and  logic  thundered — here  liquor  flowed,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  were  settled,  unsettled,  and  resettled  ; but  here,  alas  I also  the  circulat- 
ing  medium"  developed  itself  almost  exclusively  under  the  form  of  pewter,  which 
circulated  perhaps  a little  too  often.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  a mode 
of  housekeeping  was  not  to  be  evaded.  There  issued  from  the  kitchen  the  la- 
mentation of  a Prophetess  of  Evil — another  Cassandra — even  the  femme  Tuomy, 
who,  observing  that  her  husband  permitted  the  debts  due  to  him  for  liquids  to  re- 
main unliquidated,  continually  announced  to  him  bis  approaching  bankruptcy.  The 
course  of  events  verified  the  prediction,  and  the  poet  was  left  without  a shilling. 
He  was  forced  to  enter  service,  and  hired  himself  as  man.of-all-work  to  a person 
of  the  name  of  Quaid,  who  himself  held  but  the  situation  of  farm-steward  on 
the  estate  of  a Limerick  landed  proprietor.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for 
some  years  ; but  his  vicissitudes  thenceforward,  though  numerous,  were  of  such 
a uniform  character  that  we  need  not  trace  them  further.  His  death  occurred 
in  the  year  1775  ; and  his  remains  were  attended  to  the  grave-yard  of  Croome 
by  almost  all  the  poets  of  Munster.  Tuomy  bore  a high  character  for  integrity 
and  kindheartedness  ; and  the  site  of  his  residence  in  Mungrit-street,  Limerick, 
is  still  pointed  out  to  the  tourist  as  a spot  that  will  ever  be  hallowed  by  the 
memory  of  a patriot,  philanthropist,  and  poet. 

As  a specimen  of  his  genius,  we  select  from  bis  poems  the  following  “ Jsuiobite 
Relic,"  promising  to  carry  on  the  series,  from  time  to  time,  as  our  opportunities 
may  enable  us . 


oi  tilt  SSarRK! 


Pulse  of  the  Bards ! . . . and  throbbest  thou  no  more? 
Pulse  of  the  Bards  I . . . oh,  whither  hast  thou  fled? 

Pulse  of  the  Bards  I . . . dost  thou  sleep  ? — art  thou  dead — 
That  thou  burnest  not  now  as  of  yore  ? 

Oh  / for  Erin,  for  Erin,  my  spirit  is  in  bondage  long  I 
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II. 

Lonesome  and  sad, . . . and  weariful  I pine. 

Poets  are  no  more,  . . . and  Storj'ists  are  mute. 

Nought  is  ever  heard  . . . through  tale,  or  lay,  or  lute. 
Of  the  Youth  of  the  old  kingly  line. 

Oh  / for  Erin,  for  Erin,  my  spirit  lies  in  bondage  long  I 

HI. 

Stands  the  Hero  still . . . the  foremost  in  the  strife  ? 
Doth  his  flashing  glaive  . . . still  hew  the  tyrants  down. 
Hew  the  tyrants  down  . . . who  robbed  him  of  his  crown. 
And  wonld  now  fain  rob  him  of  his  life  ? 

Oh  t for  Erin,  fir  Erin,  my  spirit  pines  in  bondage  long ! 


TV. 

Yes  I — and  lo,  he  comes  . . . with  his  gallant  loyal  band. 
Men  of  dauntless  hearts  ...  of  goals  that  never  bent. 

Rise,  ye  Poets  all . . . and  trumpet  tbe  event  t 
Let  the  news  resound  through  the  land  I 
Oh  ! for  Erin,  for  Erin,  my  spirit  pines  in  bondage  long  / 


V. 

Philip*  and  King  James  ...  I see  them  in  full  sail 
Tow'rds  our  trodden  land ! . . . Their  fleets  already  sweep. 
Thunderous  in  might . . . across  the  heaving  Deep, 

And  will  soon  reach  green  Innisfail ! 

Oh  I far  Erin,  for  Erin,  my  spirit  pines  in  bondage  long  t 


VI. 

Philip  and  King  James  . . . will  scatter  and  destroy 
Wide  and  far  the  churls  ...  of  the  sullen  Saxon  tongue. ' 

Oh  I the  Gaelic  race  . . . shidl  once  a^in  grow  young. 

And  their  Bards  shout  pxans  of  joy  I 
Oh  / for  Erin,  for  Erin,  my  spirit  pines  in  bondage  long  t 

VII. 

Mother  of  the  Saints  I ...  oh,  help  ns  in  this  hour— 

Strike  our  tyrants  down  . . . and  bless  our  cause  anew  I 
Give  us  back  our  Bards  . . . and  elevate  the  True 
Old  Church  to  its  once  proud  power  I 
Oh,  for  Erin,  for  Erin,  my  spirit  pines  in  bondage  long  t 

VIII. 

Oh  I that  glorious  day  . . . when,  with  joyous  heart  and  brow. 

High  and  Low  shall  meet ...  at  the  banquet  without  dread. 

Solely  in  the  land  I . . . May  the  craven  lose  his  head 
Who  would  shrink  from  the  battle-field  now  I 
Oh,  fir  Erin,  fir  Erin,  my  spirit  pines  in  bondage  long  / 

Our  excellent  friend,  James  Hardiman,  has  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Vol.  II.  of 
his  “ Irish  Minstrelsy,”  some  verses  of  the  celebrated  “ Boatman’s  Hymn,”t 
which  is,  or  once  was,  a particular  favourite  with  the  fishermen  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland.  We  here  give  a translation  of  the  entire,  premising  that  some 


* Philip  V.,  King  of  Spain. 

t I'or  a former  version  of  this  poem — very  excellent  in  its  way — we  wonld  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  November,  1834. 
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of  opinion  that  the  last  verse  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  original 
was  added  by  some  strange  hand. 

Cbt  33oatnian’:t 


O my  gallant,  gallant  bark, 

Oft,  a many  a day,  and  oft. 

When  the  stormy  skies  above  are  dark. 

And  the  surges  foam  aloft. 

Dost  thou  ride, 

In  thy  pride. 

O'er  the  swelling  bosom  of  the  sea ; 

Though  lightning  flash. 

And  thunder  crash. 

Still,  my  royal  bark,  they  daunt  not  thee ! 

Yeo  ho,  Yeo  hoi 

The  bar  is  full,  the  tide  runs  high. 

So  I ready  hand  and  steady  eye, 

And  merrily  we  go  1 

II. 

Dazzling  white,  like  Woman’s  hand. 

Shine  thy  sails,  all  purs  from  stain  ; 

From  the  golden  orient  Indian  land. 

Came  they  hither  o’er  the  main. 

Far  and  fast. 

Through  the  blast. 

Let  them  bear  thee,  thou  Triumphant  One! 
Thou  hast  no  fear 
Of  peril  near  ; 

Thou  art  blithe  as  though  the  bright  sun  shone  I 
Yeo  ho  I Yeo  ho ! 

The  bar  is  full — the  tide  runs  high — 

Ho  1 needful  hand  and  heedful  eye. 

And  cheerily  we  go ! 

HI. 

The  Boatman  apostrophizes  the  Cliff  of  Dalan. 

Dark  Dalan!  Colossal  clitTI 

Many  an  age  hath  scarred  thy  face  ; 

Tell  me,  hast  thou  yet  beheld  a skiff 
Kivalling  mine  for  speed  or  grace 
Ever  sweep 
O'er  the  Deep  ? 

Hast  thou  seen  my  darling’s  match  ere  now  ? 

Has  bird  of  wing  so  bright 
E’er  sped  along  her  flight 
Under  the  broad  shadow  of  thy  brow  ? 

Yeo  ho  ! Yeo  ho  1 

The  bar  is  full — the  tide  runs  high — 

So  I ready  hand  and  steady  eye. 

And  merrily  we  go  1 

IV. 

The  Cliff  of  Dalan  replies  to  the  Boatman. 

Truel  from  years  of  earliest  Eld, 

Here,  unshaken,  have  I stood  ; 

/ 
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And,  both  noon  and  night,  have  oft  belield 
Million  tempests  lash  yon  flood. 

And  have  seen 
O'er  its  green 

Breast  a many  a noble  galley  float. 

But  none,  I frankly  own. 

Whose  glory  is  not  thrown 
Into  shade  beside  thy  queenly  boat  I 
Yeo  ho  I Yeo  ho  1 

The  bar  is  full — the  tide  runs  high — 

Now  I needful  hand,  and  heedful  eye. 

And  cheerily  you  go  1 

V. 

A second  but  much  slighter  skiff  is  seen  advancing  in  the  opposite  direction;  and 
the  steersman  cries  out — 

Oh,  great  God  in  Heaven  above  1 
What  grand  craft  is  this  I see  ? 

By  Thy  mercy,  LORD,  and  by  Thy  love. 

Save  me  in  this  jeopardy  1 
Save  my  frail 
Feeble  sail ! — 

See,  she  now  bears  down  on  me  direct  I 
Oh,  how  shall  I escape  ? 

Oh,  whither  can  I shape 
My  lone  course  ? GOD  shield  me  and  protect  I 
Yeo  ho ! Y'eo  ho  1 

The  bar  is  full — the  tide  runs  high — 

O,  Lord  1 be  with  me — Lord  I be  nigh  I 
Or  down  I surely  go  1 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Andrew  M'Grath.  Before  we  submit  to  the 
reader  the  two  poems  we  have  selected  from  his  well-stocked  budget  of  song,  we 
may  as  well  mention  a few  particulars  with  respect  to  his  life  and  character. 

Andrew  M'Grath  was,  in  one  word,  a scamp.  A man  of  more  graceless 
habits,  perhaps,  never  dipped  pen  in  inkstand.  He  was  a native  of  Clare,  or,  as 
some  affirm,  Limerick,  and  flourished,  or  rather  decayed,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  His  “ profession"  was  nominally  that  of  a hedge-school- 
master ; but  as  bis  vacations  were  somewhat  numerous,  it  happened  that  he  was 
less  frequently  to  bo  found  behind  his  hedge  than  behind  a pedlar's  box,  chiefly 
stocked  with  soft  goods  for  the  softer  sex,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
traverse  the  counties  of  the  south.  A rover’s  life  is  not  always  exactly  the 
most  moral ; and  M'Grath’s  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a thorough- 
paced  vagabond.  His  libertinism  he  himself  avows  in  lines  not  less  remarkable 
for  their  brazen  shamelessness  than  their  ease  and  playful  grace : — 

“ Dearcaim  le  duil  Chilian  agus  meallaim  maighdean. 

An  canna  go  hur  diugaim  agus  dram  le  hintin  ; 

Gach  dranaire  dur  nach  hmhal  dam  bainim  raince  as ; 

San  Mangaire  Sugach  siud  mar  chathan  mmsir." 

“ Draining  gallons,  inethers,  noggins,  glasses, 

Turning  into  strumpets  wives  and  lasses. 

When  folk  snub  me,  trouncing  the  jack-a.sses. 

So  your  Merry  Andrew’s  life-time  passes.” 

We  look  in  vain  through  his  pages  for  any  of  those  vigorous  and  indignant 
outbursts  of  spirit  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  majority  of  our  native  poets. 
How,  in  truth,  could  we  expect  to  find  them  ? He  had  burdened  his  better  Muse 
with  his  conscience,  .and  no  wonder  that  she  sank  under  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
load.  That,  however,  he  by  no  means  lacked  poetical  power,  is  certain. 
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There  i»  extant  a tine  song  of  his  to  the  air  of  Cailm  deas  crCidte  na  mlm, 
which  we  shall  probably  give,  with  two  or  three  others  nearly  as  excellent,  in 
our  next  paper.  But,  in  general,  he  wanted  enthusiasm,  and  that  true  tran- 
quil perception  of  the  Beautiful  which  a life  led  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Divine  Law  alone  can  confer  on  Man.  The  poems  we  transcribe  here  ore  ex- 
amples in  point ; and  while  we  cannot  but  admire  their  harmony  and  free- 
dom from  the  ordinary  trammels  of  versification,  it  still  appears  to  ns  as  if 
even  their  best  passages  were  but  maudlin  and  puling  attempts  to  supply,  by 
an  affectation  of  piety,  the  absence  of  that  heroic  tone,  that  elevation  of  spirit, 
without  which  Poetry  is  but  a name,  and  its  life  nothing  better  than  mere  arti- 
ficiality and  appearance. 

i^tCtber  (0ne  Chins  nor  C’othrr. 


T. 

Oh,  mv  love,  see  and  pity 
My  desolate  plight  I 

I am  on  the  shughrcam,* — and  the  move, — day  and  night 
I am  hunted  from  country  to  city. 

The  Church,  my  own  mother. 

Opines  I must  go  to  Old  Nick  for  a home. 

For  she  vows  that  I’m  neither  for  England  nor  Rome, 

Neither  One  thing  nor  T’other. 


II. 

The  Parson  looks  knowing, 

And  talks  about  “ rogues," 

And  of  “ sculkcrs  that  foot  it  in  all  people’s  brogues. 
To  get  share  of  what  spoil  may  be  going.” 

There’s  Luther — and  Gother” 

Quoth  he,  “ but,  if  yow  creed  be  worth  an  old  song. 

Shame  the  devil — speak  truth — say  to  which  you  belong. 

And  be  One  thing  or  T’other.” 


nr. 

Or  he  threatens — ^preferring 
Such  bluster  to  blar- 
ney—to  have  me  hauled  up  some  fine  day  to  the  bar. 
As  Pm  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  red  herring. 

And  then,  waxing  wrother. 

He  bids  me  beware  of  the  gallows-tree  cord. 

Since  I " chuse  to  be  neither  for  Baal  nor  the  Lord, 

Neither  Qne  thing  nor  T’other.” 

IV.  ' 

’Tis  the  same  with  the  Priest ; he 
Too  wishes  me  "hung," 

For  he  says  I bewitch  the  colleenn  with  my  tongue. 
Though  my  talk  is  all  “ windy  and  yeasty,” 

And  myself  “ a mere  frother, 

A rhymester,  a gamester,  a hangabone  thief— 

With  a double-faced  phiz,  and  a hybrid  belief. 

Neither  One  thing  nor  T’other.” 


_ * Seachnin  is  n phrase  of  a nature  peculiar  to  the  Irish  Language.  A man  who 
is  on  th«  seachran  is  rather  shabby  than  positively  poor.  He  snraks  through  by- 
Janes  in  an  elbowless  coat,  and  breakfasts  at  an  uncertain  hour  and  place  in  tbo 
atternoon,  on  a pennyworth  of  bread,  a rod  herring,  and  a tumbler  of  porter. 
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V. 

In  vain  do  I reason 

That  no  love  of  Truth 

Should  lead  one  of  his  cloth  to  assault  a poor  jouth. 
That  even  wrong  thoughts  are  no  treason, 

And  more — that  a brother 
Of  Mankind  should  hai'diy  be  left  in  the  lurch, 

On  the  ground  that  he  kneels  both  in  chapel  and  church. 

And  is  This,  That,  and  T’other. 


VI. 

His  knock-me-down  answer 
Is  always  the  same— 

That  I’ve  long  been  a knave,  uilhotU  conduct  or  shame. 
And  with  conscience  corrupt  as  a cancer. 

So  he  bids  me  not  bother 
His  ears  with  my  balderdash  triplets  and  tropes. 

Since  I’ll  neither  enlist  under  Harries*  nor  Popes, 

Nor  be  One  thmg  nor  T’other. 

VII. 

’ I yield  to  my  betters— 

Of  course  I am  wrong  ; 

Yet,  think  of  King  David  I— and  Paul,  who  so  long 
Went  about,  putting  Christians  in  fetters. 

Why  folk  should  be  lotber 
To.day  to  absolve  a poor  mortal  from  crime 
Than  of  old  I can’t  guess — though  I do  grant  that  I’m 
Neither  Paul  nor— the  Other. 

VIII. 

Is  any  course  left  me  ? 

I sadly  fear  not  I 

The  choice  of  a faith  for  myself  is  a lot 
Of  which  Fate  and  my  faults  have  bereft  me. 

I’m  like  to  no  other  I 

I most  seek  for  some  sect  whose  adherents  don’t  care 
A potato  what  garb  one's  religion  may  wear. 

Whether  ’This,  That,  or  T’other. 


IX. 

’Twont  do  to  join  Calvin, 

Or  Arins’s  crew. 

For  each  damns  the  other.  I think  I’ll  turn  Jew, 
And  perhaps  I may  then  find  a salve  in 
The  doubts  1 now  smother. 

Alas  1 tis  ill  jesting  with  such  a grave  theme. 

For,  certes,  one  ought  to  be,  or,  at  least,  seem 
Either  One  thing  or  T’other. 


X. 

THE  SUMUINO  OF. 

O,  GOD!  Thou  who  savest 
All  much-loving  souls  1 

Look  down  on  a wretch  with  whom  no  one  condoles  I 
Aforetime  Thou  freely  forgavest 

* The  allusion  here  is  to  Henry  Ylll.,  the  first  English  monarch,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  who  contested  tho  Pope’s  supremacy. 
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A recreant  brother, 

Saint  Peter,  his  backsliding,  when  he  became 
A penitent — now  forgive  vie  for  the  same. 
For,  Lord ! I am  another. 


jFarrhirll  to  tjie  fHatg. 


Farewell,  farewell,  oh  1 my  bosom's  best  farewells. 

To  Maig  of  the  berries,  the  boughs,  and  the  bowers. 

Of  the  steeds  and  the  jewels,  the  roses  and  the  dells. 

And  the  grand  old  regal  towers  ! 

Farewell ! 

Alas  I alas  ! how  lost  am  1 1 

Without  help,  without  hope,  without  friends,  without  treasure. 
And  thorough-pierced  with  arrows  from  Fate’s  laden  quiver, 
I wander  lone,  I pine,  I die. 

Without  health,  without  wealth,  without  life,  without  pleasure. 
Since  I left  mine  own  Maig  River  I 


II. 

Farewell,  for  ever,  to  its  high  heroic  youth. 

To  its  poets  and  its  priests,  its  wise  men  and  lords. 

The  Fearless  and  the  Frank,  the  abhorrers  of  untruth. 

The  utterers  of  blandest  words  ! 

Farewell  1 

Alas ! alas ! how  lost  am  1 1 

Without  help,  without  hope,  without  friends,  without  treasure. 
Without  succour,  without  solace,  but  from  life’s  Great  Giver, 
I wander  lone,  I pine,  I die. 

Without  health,  without  wealth,  without  Life,  without  pleasure. 
Since  I left  the  green  Miug  River  1 

HI. 

Farewell  to  its  lasses,  the  fairest  of  the  Fair — 

To  their  smiles,  all  as  lightsome  as  a May-morning’s  rays — 
Their  gay  gait  of  gladness,  their  long  flaxen  hair, 

'Their  arch,  irresistible  ways  1 
Farewell  1 

Alas  1 alas ! how  lost  am  I ! 

I loved  them  all-too-well  in  my  days  of  youth  and  folly  ; 

But  movroiie  ! ’twas  no  wonder  that  I never  could  deliver 
My  soul  from  charms  that  few  could  fly. 

When,  even  still,  I play  the  swain  with  many  a Kate  and  Molly, 
Though  I’m  far  from  the  green  Maig  River. 

IV. 

And  farewell,  .above  all,  to  the  fond-loving  One 

The  ripe-lipped,  the  mild,  without  guile,  without  art, 

Who  met  me  on  the  mountain-top  a weary  while  agone  1 
Oh,  lost,  lost  pulse  of  my  heart. 

Farewell  1 

Alas  I alas  I how  sad  am  1 1 

Were  we  now  to  meet  anew,  after  long  and  loveless  years, 

'Tis  mournfully  she'd  feel  such  a greeting  as  I’d  give  her  I 
’Tis  mournfully  myself  I sigh 

To  think  how  heaved  her  bosom,  and  how  fast  gushed  her  tears. 
When  we  parted  by  the  green  Maig  River  I 
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Lost  life  of  my  heart  1 I forsook  thee  too  soon — 

And  meet  was  my  guerdon,  and  bitter  is  my  woe — 

For,  ever  since,  alone  and  lost,  by  night  and  by  noon, 

1 stray  without  chart,  high  and  low. 

Farewell  1 

Alas  ! alas  1 how  spent  am  I ! 

I recline,  with  drooping  head,  on  some  deserted  rock. 

Like  Prometheus  of  old,  with  his  vulture  at  my  liver. 

And  barren  hours  on  hours  roll  by. 

As  I muse  upon  the  memories  that  now  so  darkly  mock 
My  dreams  by  the  green  Maig  River ! 

VI. 

Or,  I trudge  it  up  to  town,  in  a mad  mood  of  mind. 

To  try  and  have  again  what  I’d  once  have  called  a " spree ; 
But  on  every  such  occasion  the  girls  appear  as  blind 
As  the  males  are  lynx-eyed  to  see  ! 

That’s  well  I 

A luckless  varlet  sure  am  1 1 
But  when  an  omadhaun  has  lavished  money  on  the  sex. 

Till  he  hasn't  got  a stiver  to  jingle  on  a stiver. 

His  friends  begin  to  wonder  why 
He  don't  lodge  out  of  town  I There  are  far  more  ugly  wrecks 
Than  those  on  the  shores  of  Maig  River  t 

VII. 

And,  talking  about  friends,  'tis  with  sorrow  I must  say 
That,  somehow,  or  the  other,  they  and  I never  meet ; 

They  are  always,  when  I see  them,  strolling  up  some  other  way. 
Or  down  some  opposite  street  I 
'Tis  well, 

But  rather  curious  in  my  eye. 

For,  as  I’ve  said  already,  I am  partial  to  stravaguing .* 

No  matter ! I have  always  been  an  out-and-out  forgiver. 

I sometimes  think  their  conduct  shy 
And  shabby — but  the  thing  is  one  I never  dream  of  plaguing 
Myself  with  beside  the  Maig  River. 


THE  SUMMING  UP. 

To  sum  up  all  in  all,  I shall  make  but  one  remark — 

I’m  glad  the  sagarts'\  please  to  take  my  case  into  their  hands. 

For,  the  man  they  do  not  guide  is  but  a bandbox  of  an  .ark. 

Blown  about  by  the  storms  and  sands. 

All’s  well ! 

- I trust  that  brighter  days  are  nigh ; 

And  now,  for  one  bold  throw,  for,  to  plunge  into  the  wave 

Is  better  than  to  dawdle  by  its  chilly  brink,  and  shiver 

But,  if  the  devil’s  in  the  dice,  1 can  but  seek  a grave 
By  the  side  of  the  green  Maig  River  T 

Let  us  now  try  our  hand  on  a love-song.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  to 
express  in  words  of  the  simplest  pathos,  feelings  of  the  deepest  grief,  one  must 
have  recourse  to  the  Irish  language : and  certainly  the  touching  melody  and  ten- 
derness of  this  little  piece  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  name  of  its  author  ; — 


* Rambling  about  without  any  definite  object, 
t Priests. 
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r. 

Lonely  from  my  home  I come. 

To  cast  myself  upon  your  tomb, 

And  to  weep. 

Lonely  from  my  lonesome  home. 

My  lonesome  house  of  grief  and  gloom, 
Where  I keep 

Vigil  often  all  night  long. 

For  your  dear,  dear  sake. 

Pricing  many  a prayer  so  wrong 
^at  my  heart  would  break  I 

n. 

Gladly,  O my  blighted  flower. 

Sweet  Apple  of  my  bosom's  Tree, 
Would  I now 

Stretch  me  in  your  dark  death-bower 
Beside  your  corpse,  and  lovingly 
Kiss  your  brow. 

But  we’ll  meet  ere  many  a day, 

Never  more  to  part. 

For  ev’n  now  I feel  the  clay 
Gathering  round  my  heart. 

m. 

In  ray  soul  doth  darkness  dwell. 

And  through  its  dreary  winding  caves 
Ever  flows. 

Ever  flows  with  moaning  swell. 

One  ebbless  Flood  of  many  Waves, 
Which  are  Woes. 

Death,  love,  has  me  in  his  lures. 

But  that  grieves  not  me. 

So  my  ghost  may  meet  with  yours 
On  yon  moon-loved  lea. 

IT. 

When  the  neighbours  near  my  cot 
Believe  me  sunk  in  slumber  deep, 

I arise — 

For,  oh  ! 'tis  a weary  lot 
This  watching  aye,  and  wooing  sleep 
With  hot  eyes — 


I arise,  and  seek  your  grave. 

And  pour  forth  my  tears  ; 

While  the  winds  that  nightly  rare. 
Whistle  in  mine  ears. 

V. 

Often  turns  my  memory  back 
To  that  dear  evening  in  the  dell. 
When  we  twain 

Sheltered  by  the  sloe-bush  black. 

Sat,  laughed,  and  talked,  while  thick 
sleet  fell. 

And  cold  rain. 

Thanks  to  God  ! no  guilty  leaven 
Dashed  our  childish  mirth. 

You  rejoice  for  this  in  Heaven, 

I not  less  on  Eiarth  I 

n. 

Love ! the  priests  feel  wroth  with  me 
To  find  1 shrine  your  image  still 
In  my  breast. 

Since  you  are  gone  eternally. 

And  your  fair  frame  lies  m the  chill 
Grave  at  rest ; 

But  true  Love  outlives  the  shroud. 
Knows  nor  check  nor  change. 

And  beyond  Time's  World  ofCloud 
Still  must  reign  and  range. 

TIL 

Well  may  now  your  kindred  mourn 
The  threats,  the  wiles,  the  cruel  arts, 
'They  long  tried 

On  the  childthey  left  forlorn ! 

They  broke  the  tenderest  heart  of 
hearts. 

And  she  died. 

Curse  upon  the  lore  of  Show  I 
Curse  on  Pride  and  Greed  I 

They  would  wed  you  “high” — and  wool 
Here  behold  their  meed  1 


The  sentiment  of  vengeance,  however,  perhaps  even  more  than  that  of  love, 
finds  ready  and  thrilling  echo  in  that  power  of  emphatic  denunciation  almost 
peculiar  to  the  impassioned  Gael.  As  our  concluding  piece,  for  the  present,  we 
shall  give  an  example  in  point,  in  a somewhat  celebrated  hem  on  one  of  the  O'Sul- 
livan Bears  of  the  last  century  (Muircheartach  Oge).  The  fate  of  this  chieftain 
(if  we  may  so  call  him)  was  a very  melancholy  one.  Disaffected,  like  most  of  the  na- 
tive Irish  of  the  age,  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  be  had  for  some  time  occupied 
himself  in  raising  recruits  (or  “Wild  Geese,”  as  they  were  termed)  for  the  French 
service,  at  a period  (17A6)  when  Great  Britmnand  France  were  at  war.  Information 
of  this  proceeding  on  his  part  having  reached  one  Mr.  Puxley,  a stanch  loyalist  of 
this  neighbourhood,  that  gentleman  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  authorities,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  it  prudent  to  interfere  on  the  occasion.  But  the  O'Sullivan 
had  received  an  insult  which  his  proud  spirit  could  ill  brook,  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards avenged  himself  on  the  informer  by  shooting  him  dead  on  thepublic  highway, 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  church.  This  outrage  was  of  too  heinous  an  order  to  be 
overlooked,  and  a warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderer.  Nothing  daunted,  O’Sullivan  immediately  put  his  house  into  a 
state  of  defence,  and  might  perhaps  have  continued  for  an  indefinite  period  to  set 
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the  law  at  defiaDce,  had  not  one  of  his  own  domestics,  a roan  of  the  name  of 
Scally,  been  prevailed  on  by  a bribe  to  damp  all  the  gunpowder  in  the  house,  and 
thus  render  the  fire-arms  useless.  His  only  resource  now  was  flight ; but,  in 
attempting  to  scale  the  garden  wall,  he  received  a mortal  wound,  and  of  course 
fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies,  who  gave  him  the  coup  de  grace  on  the 
spot.  He  was  then  stripped  naked,  and  was  towed,  by  means  of  a rope  attacbeil 
to  a boat,  from  Bearhaven  to  the  harbour  of  Cork ; and  here  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  body,  and  impaled  in  front  of  the  county  gaol.  The  keen  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin^ly  sung  by  his  nurse, 
who,  we  may  presume,  saw  nothing  in  his  crime  but  an  act  essential  to  the  vin- 
dication of  his  own  honotir. 

3dren  on  tfic  l3ra(D  of  (0'^uUtban  ifiear. 


I. 

In  ivera  there  is  darkness. 

Darkness,  darkness ; 

In  Ivera  there  is  darkness. 

And  the  laughing  dancers'  tread. 

And  joyous  music  and  the  voice  of  Song 
Are  heard  no  more  ; the  day  it  wearetb  long, 
For  O’Sullivan  lies  dead. 

Dead  in  stiffest  starkness, 

Stiflfest  starkness  1 


II. 

Oh,  the  false,  false  traitor,  Scully  1 
Scully,  Scully  1 

Oh,  the  false,  false  traitor,  Scully  I 
He  who  should  have  helped  his  chief. 

He  ba'iely  sold  him! — basely  sold  the  good 
Great  man  to  whom  he  owed  bis  life  and  blood. 
Perfidy  beyond  belief! 

God  requite  him  fully  I 
WeU-and  fully  1 

III. 

Oh,  may  all  Earth’s  blackest  evils. 

Evils,  evils. 

Oh,  may  all  earth’s  blackest  evils 
Haunt  him  on  life's  briary  path  I 

May  sickness  waste  him  to  and  through  the  bone  I 
And,  when  he  stands  before  God’s  Judgment-throne, 
May  that  just  God,  in  his  wrath. 

Give  him  up  to  devils  1 
Up  to  devils  I 


iv; 

Never  will  we,  oh  no  1 never. 

Never,  never. 

Never  will  we,  oh,  no  I never 
Pardon  him  who  thus  could  sell 

His  generous  Chief  to  death  and  foul  disgrace  1 
May  Heaven’s  fair  light  grow  black  upon  bis  face  1 
May  the  burning  marl  of  Hell 
Be  his  bed  for  over  I 
Bed  for  ever ! 
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V. 

Didst  tbou  fall  by  swoi  J and  slaughter, 
Slaughter,  slaughter. 

Had  they  slain  thee  in  fair  slaughter. 

Though  thy  corpse  were  one  red  wound, 

I would  not  weep ; but  oh,  the  woe ! to  kill. 

To  rack,  to  butcher  thee — and,  ghastlier  still — 
Drag  thee,  like  a fish  harpooned. 

Through  the  blood-streaked  water ! 
Blood-streaked  water  1 

VI. 

And  thy  headless  trunk  was  buried. 

Buried,  buried. 

And  thy  headless  trunk  was  buried 
Distant  from  thy  fathers’  graves. 

In  no  green  spot  of  holy  Christian  ground 
They  laid  thee — 'neath  no  consecrated  mound ; 
To  a pit  by  ruffian  slaves 

Wert  thou  darkly  hurried  ! 

Darkly  hurried  I 

VII. 

And  they  spiked  thy  head  so  gory. 

Gory,  gory, 

Yes!  they  spiked  thy  head  so  gory. 

As  thine  were  a felon’s  end. 

High,  high  above  the  gaol.  Tempest  and  rain 
Alone  shall  wave  those  long  black  locks  again. 
Lightning  only  ever  lend 

Thy  dimmed  eyes  a glory  1 
Eyes  a glory ! 


VIII. 

There  is  keening,  there  is  weeping. 
Weeping,  weeping. 

There  is  keening,  there  is  weeping. 
Through  the  onee  glad  haunts  of  song. 

Ivera’s  broken  heart  is  bleeding  now. 
Funereal  gloom  has  darkened  every  brow. 
And  the  chill  day  waxeth  long. 

For  our  Chief  lies  sleeping. 

Ever  sleeping  1 


IX. 

Oh,  thou  Ocean  of  blue  billows. 

Billows,  billows. 

Oh,  thou  Ocean  of  blue  billows. 

From  Cork  Harbour  to  Bearhaven 

A curse  this  blessed  night  lies  on  thy  flood. 

For  with  its  wave  is  blent  the  pure  heart's  blood 
Of  that  Chief  whose  head  and  raven 
Locks  the  storm-wind  pillows  I 
Storm-wind  pillows  I 
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VVe  have  been  much  gratified  by  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  young 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  have  of 
late  years  put  themselves  forward  as 
candidates  for  literary  reputation,  and 
evinced  a desire  for  intellectual  dis- 
tinction most  creditable  to  them  as 
scholars  and  gentlemen.  Lord  Jocelyn, 
in  his  notices  of  China,  has  made  us 
feel  as  if  we  were  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  scenes  which  he  describes, 
and  exhibits  powers  w hich  only  require 
nurture  and  discipline  to  render  him 
a most  agreeable  .and  instructive  wri- 
ter. Mr.  Godley  displays  much  good 
sense  and  shrewdness  in  his  observa- 
tions upon  Canada,  and  while  we  dis- 
sent from  some  of  his  conclusions  con- 
cerning our  policy,  more  especially  as 
it  respects  ecclesiastical  affairs,  his 
strictures  are  marked  by  a good  sense 
and  candour  which  will  assuredly  lead 
him  right,  when  his  judgment  has  been 
more  matured,  and  he  has  profited  by  a 
more  enlarged  experience;  to  Mr.  Eliot 
Warburton  and  CapUin  Levinge  we 
have  dune  justice  in  another  article, 
and  in  the  pages  before  us  we  have 
another  pleasing  proof  that  good  letters 
are  not  without  superior  attractions  for 
one  born  to  the  possession  of  affluence, 
and  at  a season  of  life  when  pleasure 
is  most  c.aptivating ; and  we  confident- 
ly tell  Mr.  Bourke  that  he  has  only  to 
persevere  in  the  course  of  study  and 
observation  upon  which  be  h.as  entered, 
to  attain  a very  high  measure  of  excel- 
lence as  a pourtrayer  of  manners  and 
customs,  and  tin  intelligent  observer 
of  human  affairs. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  this  country, 
under  its  present  aspect,  much  that  is 
calculated  to  offend  and  to  alienate  the 
sensitive  and  the  reflecting  mind. 
Whether  we  view  it  as  the  thral  of 
priests  and  agitators,  by  whom  its  best 
interests  are  sacrificed  to  personal  or 
to  party  objects,  and  the  best  feelings 
of  its  people  deluded  or  abused  ; or  as 
the  subject  of  tentative  legislation,  ad- 
ministered by  a weak  or  factious  go- 


vernment, almost  upon  the  avowed 
principle  “ experimentum  fit  in  cor- 
porc  vile,"  by  which  British  interests 
are  dilapidated,  and  every  subsisting 
establishment  by  which  it  was  charac- 
terised as  member  of  a Protestant 
Empire,  jeopardized ; whether  wo 
look  to  its  parties  of  Young  Ireland 
and  Old  Ireland,  into  which  the  repeal 
faction  has  separated  ; or  to  the  rapid 
falling  away  of  its  gentry  from  that 
chivalrous  devotion  to  British  con- 
nexion by  which  they  had  on  all  for- 
mer occasions  been  distinguished,  and 
their  absorption  into  one  or  other  of 
the  sections,  u Inch  both  equally  threat- 
en a dismemberment  of  the  Empire  ; 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  Irish  gentleman  should  feel  but 
little  inclination  to  embroil  himself  in 
Irish  affairs,  and  that  he  should  look 
abroad  for  objects  of  interest  by  which 
his  mind  may  be  profitably  occupied, 
and  that  knowledge  and  experience 
acquired,  which  may,  should  better  days 
arrive,  render  him  useful  to  his  native 
land. 

Mr.  Bourke’s  motives  for  his  brief 
visit  of  eleven  months  in  Russia,  are 
thus  described  : — 

“ Being  obliged  to  leave  for  a time 
this  giddy  whirl,  and  travel  having  al- 
ways been  my  greatest  pleasure,  I im- 
mediately fixed  upon  Russia  as  the  scene 
of  my  short  tour,  for  many  reasons. 
Having  heard  so  many  conflicting  state- 
ments, so  many  astonishing  stories  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  nation— of  tho 
beauty  of  the  towns,  and  the  wild  state 
of  the  country  and  people — of  tho  great- 
ness of  the  Czar,  and  the  devotion  of  his 
subjects;  my  heart  hounded  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  and  judging  for  myself,  tho 
country  of  autocracy;  the  wastes,  whose 
wild  tenants  Peter  spurred  into  a na- 
tion in  a few  years  : the  power  which 
has  of  late  exercised  so  great  an  influ- 
ence over  Europe  and  Asia,. — the  tomb 
of  Xapoleon's  fortune,  and  the  sepulchre 
of  the  independence  of  Poland. 

“ t longed  to  see  if  tho  authors  of 


* St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow.  A Visit  to  the  Court  of  the  Czar.  By  Richard 
Southwell  Bourke,  Esq.  In  two  Vols.  London;  Henry  Colburn.  IStli. 
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‘ Revelations  of  Russia,' the  * Mysteries 
of  Russia,'  ‘ Russia  in  1839,' and  m every 
other  year,  founded  their  stories  upon 
tact ; whether  the  country  was  a plea- 
sant land  or  a hideous  tomb,  and  whe- 
ther, 60,000,000  of  men  were  in  an  ab- 
ject state  of  blind  submission  to  the 
inhuman  and  brutal  wills  of  a tyrannical 
Emperor,  and  of  harsh  lords.  I wished 
to  see  whether  these  ceutlemen  had  com- 
posed interesting  tales  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  to  gain  notoriety  and  pelf ; 
nr,  whether  these  books,  so  hostile  to 
Russia,  and  so  harrowing  in  their  de- 
tails, were  the  outcries  of  an  op^essed 
and  tortured  nation,  appealing  toEuropo 
for  jnstice. 

“ My  stay  was  unfortunately  very  li- 
mited, so  much  so,  that  I sometimes 
wonder  at  my  presumption  in  attempt- 
ing to  write  a book  containing  an  ac- 
coimt  of  so  short  a tour ; but  I am  not 
going  to  give  to  the  world  an  abstruse 
political  &sertation  on  Russian  govern- 
ment, or  statistical  description  of  the 
country,  but  a mere  account  of  my  own 
doings,  and  to  tell  plainly  the  little  I saw 
and  heard.  If  the  book  be  found  meagre 
in  fact,  and  deficient  in  information,  my 
only  ezenso  is,  that  it  is  not  written  for 
statesmen  or  statisticians,  but  for  idlers, 
gapers,  and  little  thinkers,  like  myself, 
who  look  on  the  busy  world,  its  business, 
and  its  divisions,  without  saying  much, 
but  who  endeavour  to  draw  from  the 
wisdom  or  the  follies  of  others,  equal 
instruction  and  amusement.” 

Embarking  in  a Hamburgh  steamer, 
our  author  soon  found  himself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  Hamburgh  he  de- 
scribes as  a fine  and  flourishing  city, 
and  wonderfully  the  better  for  the 
tremendous  conflagration  of  1840,  by 
which  nearly  one  half  of  it  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  We  helieve,  if  the 
means  to  rebuild  were  present,  the 
same  might  be  proved  true  of  every 
old  city  in  Europe,  should  it  be  fa- 
voured by  a similiar  visitation.  Of  the 
religpous  condition  of  this  Protestant 
city,  Mr.  Bourke  was  led  to  form  but 
a low  estimate.  The  established  church 
is  a mere  caput  mortuum”  of  Luther- 
anism, the  carcass  which  remains  after 
the  spirit  has  fled,  every  trace  of  vital 
or  evangelical  Christianity  having  been 
evaporated  by  a rationalistic  theology. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  description 
given  of  it  hy  a Methodist  compagnon 
du  voyage  of  our  author,  who  may 
have  heightened,  by  a colouring  pe- 
culiar to  Ills  sect,  the  state  of  spiritual 
desolation  which  he  deplored.  But 
that  the  spirit  of  trade  has  had  a dead- 


ening effect  upon  the  religious  sensi- 
bili  tie.s  of  the  people,  admits,  we  believe, 
of  as  little  doubt,  as  that  the  established 
creed  was  not  possessed  of  the  only 
antiseptic  by  which  it  could  be  effec- 
tually counteracted. 

From  Hamburgh,  “ the  Babylon  of 
Lutheranism,"  he  proceeded  to  Luheck, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  celebrated 
mercantile  confederation  of  the  Hans- 
towns.  This  he  describes  as  a fine 
old  city,  retaining  much  of  its  ancient 
character ; nor  is  there  any  thing  mis- 
placed in  his  censure  of  the  bad  taste 
by  which  some  of  the  finest  of  the  old 
Gothic  cathedrals  have  been  disfigur- 
ed by  unsightly  pews,  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  Lutheran  worship.  Tho 
Christian  philosopher  cannot  reflect 
without  a sigh  upon  the  energy  wasted 
in  the  demolition,  or  disfiguration,  of 
edifices,  only  censurable  because  of 
their  connexion  with  a debasing  su- 
perstition; nor  avoid  lamenting  that 
the  zeal  was  not  more  tempered  by 
knowledge,  with  which  all  that  was 
unscriptural  in  Romanism  was  assail- 
ed. But  abuses,  when  they  become 
inveterate,  will  always  provoke  a mea- 
sure of  hostility  more  than  sufficient 
for  their  overthrow ; and  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  encouraged,  or 
defended,  must  bear  the  chief  blame 
of  the  evils  by  which  their  sudden  re- 
moval must  almost  inevitably  be  at- 
tended. Much,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  gained,  had  doctrinal  errors  been 
dealt  with,  without  making  war.  upon 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  or  trenching 
upon  ecclesiastical  endowments.  But 
the  reformers  were  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  ourselves.  They  could  not, 
in  all  cases,  separate  the  proper  use  of 
things  from  the  abuse  of  them. 

Knox  conceived  that  the  only  mode 
“ of  banishing  the  crows  was  by  pull- 
ing down  the  rookerpr.”  And  in  other 
places  a similar  spirit  gave  rise  to  ex- 
cesses which  were  barely  counterba- 
lanced by  tho  victory  which  was  ob- 
tained for  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  We  are  not  to  won- 
der, if,  at  such  a., season,  when  the 
foundations  of  the  great  deep  seemed 
to  have  been  broken  up,  what  was  ex- 
citing and  stimulating  obtained  an 
ascendancy  over  what  was  sustaining 
and  elevating  in  the  worship  of  God. 
Tho  continental  reformers  attended 
almost  exclusively  to  the  requirements 
of  the  reason ; and,  in  paring  down 
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the  eicrescenees  of  Popery,  and  rigid- 
ly squaring  their  system  with  the 
written  Word,  they  seemed  to  forget 
that  any  provision  was  to  be  made  for 
the  imaginative  and  the  affectionate 
part  of  our  nature.  All  this  was  the 
more  natural,  because  by  the  latter  it 
was  that  men  were  captivated,  until 
they  became  the  tbral  of  the  baptized 
heathenism  which  had  supplanted,  or 
rather  overlaid,  the  truth  as  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  inspiration.  And  as 
long  os  the  exciting  causes  were  in 
operation,  which  had  stirred  up 
awakened  men  to  an  active  hostility 
to  the  Romish  superstitions,  the  want 
was  not  felt  of  those  calmer  influences, 
by  which,  in  more  quiet  times,  piety 
may  best  bo  nourished  and  maintain- 
ed. That  which  might  do  very  well 
as  a war  establishment  for  reformers 
militant,  could,  at  best,  but  poorly 
answer  the  purposes  of  a peace  estab- 
lishment for  Ev.'ingelical  professors, 
whose  Christian  liberty  had  been  fully 
\ indicated  from  the  influences  of  Papal 
domination.  They  would  demand 
something  more  than  that  their  under- 
standings should  be  fortified  by  a know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  There  were  feel- 
ings and  faculties  which  required  to 
be  engaged  and  conciliated,  and 
which,  if  not  presented  with  suitable 
objects,  must  run  to  waste,  or  become 
fixed  by  the  attraction  of  such  as  could 
only  serve  to  vitiate  or  debase  them. 
For  these,  no  sufficient  provision  was 
made  upon  the  continent,  in  the  new 
state  of  things  ; and  the  consequences 
have  been  felt  in  the  rationalism  which 
has  made  so  sad  an  inroad  upon  the 
orthodoxy  by  which,  upon  essential 
points,  the  continental  churches  were 
once  distinguished.  If,  under  the  old 
system,  the  Cathedrals  were  too  often 
the  tomb  of  the  Gospel,  under  the 
new  they  have  not,  as  fully  as  they 
might  have,  been  converted  into  tem- 
ples of  the  living  God,  where  the  ac- 
cents of  prayer  which  proceed  from 
the  lips  are  solemnized  by  the  influ- 
ences which  act  upon  the  senses,  and 
the  venerable  structure  in  which  wor- 
ship is  offered  up  becomes  itself  a con- 
secrating power,  by  which  the  wor- 
shipper is  protected  against  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  world.  But  we  must 
not  stray  beyond  our  text.  What  we 
have  written  has  been  suggested  by  the 
following  observations  of  our  young 
traveller,  in  the  sentiment  of  which  we 
fully  agree ; — 
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“ Those  were  fine  old  fellows  the 
monkish  architects  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  monuments  of  whoso  taste  and  talent 
are  spread  over  the  entire  face  of  Pro- 
testant .and  Catholic  Europe.  They 
sought  not  in  the  gorgeous  fanes  they 
raised,  to  perpetuate  their  names  as  the 
inventors  of  a must  beautiful  style  to 
which  their  genius  gave  birth,  or  to  bay 
up  for  themselves  immortal  architec- 
tural fame.  Unknown  and  unnnined, 
they  wrought  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  His  Chureli,  and  they  begged 
from  country  to  country  gold  to  raise 
temples  worthy  of  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah. Tlieir  bones  have  long  since  moul- 
dered in  the  crypts  of  their  abbey 
churches,  but  the  trophies  of  their  ge- 
nius wiil  stand  as  everlasting  memento.s 
of  their  piety  and  perseverance,  and 
many  generations  will  still  wonder  at 
the  talent  of  the  obscure  monk  of  oldea 
time." 

Before  our  author  takes  leave  of 
Lubec,he  throwsaretrospective  glance 
at  the  suflTerings  of  that  city  during 
the  disastrous  campaign  of  1 806  ; and 
we  extract  the  passage,  as  well  because 
it  affords  a favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Bourke's  power  of  clear  and  lively  nar- 
rative, as  that  we  would  omit  no  op- 
portunity of  impressing  upon  our  read- 
ers a just  idea  of  the  horrors  of  war: — 

“ This  ancient  town  was  the  scene  of 
the  last  struggle  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  1806.  Defeated  en  maase  in 
the  double  battle  of  Auerstadt  and 
Jena,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the  Prus- 
sians sustained  in  detail  a series  of  de- 
feats, unparalleled  in  the  history  of  war. 
Early  in  September,  Prussia  had  sent 
forth  to  defend  the  fatherland,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  thousand  of  her 
sons.  On  the  5th  of  November,  Mar- 
shal Bluchcr  occupied  Lubeck,  with 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  only  or- 
ganized remains  of  that  gallant  host. 
Hotly  pursued  by  the  united  corps  of 
Bernadotte  and  'Soult,  sixty  thousand 
strong,  the  undaunted  veteran  placed  the 
few  heavy  guns  he  had  retained,  to 
guard  the  principal  gates,  and  made 
every  preparation  his  scanty  means 
would  allow,  for  a determined  defence  ; 
but  the  old  walls  and  crumbling  ramparts 
could  not  withstand  the  impetuous  at- 
tack of  the  victorious  French,  In  the 
face  of  a murdering  fire,  they  broke 
down  the  old  pallisades  with  their 
hatchets,  and  entered  the  outworks  from 
whence  they  penetrated  into  the  town, 
and  attacked  those  who  were  still 
bravely  defending  the  gates  in  the  rear. 

“Vainly  did  Blucher  charge  repeat- 
edly down  the  Konig  Strasse  at  the 
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head  of  hts  hussars,  for  the  enemy,  who 
had  now  poured  into  the  city  in  groat 
numbers,  took  possession  of  the  houses, 
and  tired  from  the  roofs  and  windows 
on  the  Prussian  cavalry.  Every  street 
was  contested  to  the  last;  every  house 
became  the  scene  of  a death  struggle. 
Slowly  and  with  difficulty  the  iron  Mar- 
shal withdrew  the  scattered  and  beaten 
remnants  of  his  troops  from  the  blood- 
stained streets,  and  towards  evening 
collected  five  thousand  men  in  the 
marshes  on  the  Danish  side.  The  next 
day  seven  thousand  Prussians,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  campaign  was  virtually  at  an  end, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  annihilated. 

**  Lubeck  on  that  night,  though  a neu- 
tral town,  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  a 
city  taken  by  storm.  The  victorious 
French  little  regarded  the  inoffensivu 
character  of  the  inhabitants;  and  though 
their  enemies  were  subdued  and  driven 
away,  the  wild  soldiery  exercised  all  the 
barbarity  and  ferocity  usual  in  such 
cases.  The  quiet  burghers  and  their 
families  saw  their  homes  suddenly  in- 
vaded by  a licentious  and  victorious  ar- 
my, whose  only  law  was  their  own  un- 
bridled desires.  That  night  is  said  to 
bare  exceeded  in  horror  any  of  the  dis- 
asters of  the  campaign.  The  loss  of  life 
and  property  was  immense,  and  adds 
another  dark  tale  to  the  history  of  the 
thousand  woes  inflicted  on  Germany  by 
the  remorseless  ambition  of  Napoleon. 

How  deeply,  how  bitterly,  they  were 
avenged,  the  fleldof  Leipsic,  the  retreat 
of  1814,  and  the  plains  of  Waterloo  can 
tell.  Nine  years  after,  the  memory  of 
the  miseries  of  the  Jena  campaign  steel- 
ed each  heart  and  nerved  each  arm  in 
the  army  of  him  who  had  defended  Lu- 
beck, and  every  Frenchman  ridden  down 
on  the  terrible  night  of  the  18th  was  re- 
garded by  the  Prussian  hussars  as  a 
just  sacritice  to  the  manes  of  his  coun- 
trymen.” 

Having  arrived  at  Cronstadt,  the 
ordeal  was  to  be  passed,  which  Cus- 
tine  declares  to  be  so  offensive  and 
formidable,  and  respecting  which,  ac- 
cordingly, our  young  traveller  was 
not  without  his  fears.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, was  agreeably  surprised,  to  find 
that  they  were  without  any  founda- 
tion. The  examination  of  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  Russian  official  is  thus 
described : — 

**  A boat  full  of  soldiers,  with  some 
officers  iu  the  stern,  came  on  board  in 
about  two  hours  from  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  and  the  vessel  was  immediately 
placed  in  military  occupation.  A soldier 
stationed  himself  at  each  gangway, 
while  others  dispersed  themselves  ^1 


over  the  ship  a very  imposing,  but 
rather  unnecessary  proceeding,  as  there 
was  no  possible  mode  of  escape  for  a re- 
fractory immigrant,  except  by  jumping 
into  the  sea.  The  officers  descended 
into  the  cabin,  opened  some  very  black 
looking  volumes,  and  seated  themselves 
in  great  form.  All  this  looked  very 
aw  ful,  and  wo  of  course  imagined,  both 
from  what  w'e  saw*,  and  all  that  we  had 
read  and  hoard,  that  wo  were  about  to 
answ’er  a series  of  unpleasant  questions, 
and  to  be  arraigned  before  this  ^rand 
tribunal  for  the  high  crime  of  coming  to 
Russia. 

“ When  E — *s  name  was  called,  he 
marched  into  the  cabin  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr ; but,  w’hat  was  his  surprise, 
when  instead  of  inquisitive  policemen 
and  inquisitive  clerks,  be  found  a civil 
and  gentleinan-like  man,  who  merely 
asked  him  whether  ho  was  travelling  for 
pleasure,  E.  replied — Yes.  The  officer 
then  politely  wished  him  a good  morn- 
ing and  a pleasant  tour4  1 was  not 
asked  a single  question. 

“ Thus  en<led  the  trial,  which  some 
recent  travellers  have  declared  to  be  so 
oftensive  to  the  feelings  of  a Irec-born 
stranger,  and  so  degrading  to  a cliild  of 
liberty.  I carefully  watdied  the  exa- 
mination of  some  of  our  fellow-passen- 
gers, and  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
confirming  any  of  my  former  fears,  by 
hearing  a question  asked,  that  could 
have  ottended  the  most  sensitivo  repub- 
lican. I have  certainly  heard,  that  more 
strictness  is  sometimes  shewn,  and  a 
series  of  provoking  interrogatories  put, 
that  might  in  some  degree  justify  M.  de 
Custioe  s account  of  his  entrance  into 
Uus.sia.  Rut  I also  heard  of  a young 
Frenchman,  who,  a few  weeks  before 
our  arrival,  thought  the  dignity  ofFranee 
outraged  in  his  little  person,  and  who 
absolutely  refused  to  answer  the  simple 
question  that  was  put  to  us  ! The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  entire  number  of 
his  fellow-passengers  were  detained  for 
some  hours,  to  their  great  inconvenience, 
until  this  spirited  sprout  of  La  Jeuoe 
France,  consented  to  release  them  from 
the  vessel  by  a sullen  om.” 

There  is  much  of  freshness  and 
vigour  in  Mr  Rourke*s  description  of 
the  first  glimpse  which  be  caught  of  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburgh  at  a distance^ 
and  the  first  impression  which  it  pro- 
duced upon  a nearer  acquaintance. 

“ A golden  spot  sparkling  in  sunshine, 
a tall  and  taper  spire,  shooting  like  a 
needle  to  the  sky,  and  rising  apparently 
from  the  w aters  of  the  gulf,  are  the  first 
signs  of  the  great  city  that  meet  a tra- 
veller's eye.  The  dome  of  the  church  of 
St.  Isaak  and  the  tower  of  the  Adroi- 
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rally  aro  scon  from  each  approaeli  of  llio 
town  ; for  whether  Si.  Poterslnir":  has 
b*noi  sought  by  long  journeying  through 
bouiuHess  forests,  ami  weary  plains,  or, 
by  the  waters  of  the  Baltie,  these 
iants  of  the  city  first  appear  on  the 
orizon  to  woleoine  the  stranger  to 
the  capital  of  the  north.  Soon  dome 
after  dome,  spiro  and  tower,  rise  into 
view,  and  confirm  the  previous  i<lea  of 
the  magnitude  and  greatness  of  the 
town;  but  the  illusion  dissolves  on  en- 
tering the  Neva,  for  a succession  of 
wooden  stores,  tallow,  rope  manufac- 
tories, and  tanneries,  are  the  only  ob- 
jects which  meet  the  eye  for  some  time ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  vessel  gains  the 
English  quay  that  the  great  beauty  of 
the  first  presents  itself. 

**  We  were  actually  beginning  to  won- 
der, ^vhcthcr  this  was  really  the  unri- 
valled Neva,  and  this  the  far-famed 
town.  But  on  approaching  tho  new 
bridge,  tho  glory  of  the  scene  began  to 
nptm,  and  a part  of  the  great  Winter 
Palace  appeared  to  toll  u«,  we  were  at 
last  in  tho  City  of  the  Czar.’* 

" The  beauties  of  the  City  of  Palaces 
are  of  that  kind  which  demand  and  de- 
serve acquaintance,  and  1 do  not  think 
tho  first  coup  (Tail  from  the  river  would 
ever  realize  tho  brilliant  anticipations 
that  a stranger  has  invariably  formed  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  distanc*o  between 
the  dilferent  objects  of  beauty,  and  the 
real  width  of  tho  river  is  such,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  eye  to  comprehend  tho 
view  at  once  as  in  a picture,  but  is  ra- 
ther obliged,  first  to  rest  upon  tho  de- 
tails of  the  panorama,  and  then  to  con- 
nect them  gradually  and  separately. 
Tbas  the  mind  is  disappointed  in  finding 
no  great,  or  combined  impression  which 
it  can  paint  on  its  memory  ; and  though 
the  objects  themselves  may  be  severally 
beautiful,  they  are  invariably  separate 
and  are  remembered  more  as  a 
palace,  or  a church,  than  as  the  place 
of  Saint  Isaak  or  Alexander,  or  the  quays 
of  the  Neva.  There  is  so  much  street, 
water,  and  sky,  that  there  is  little  har- 
mony of  colouring,  or  unity  of  beauty 
in  the  different  views  of  St.  Peters- 
burg." 

The  following  lively  picture  realizes 
to  the  reader  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  populous  streets  in  Petersburg, 
and  U highly  creditable  to  our  young 
traveller’s  observing  and  descriptive 
powers.  While  it  is  strikingly  gra- 
phical, itb  altogether  unlal>oured; — . 

**  The  light  droschkies,  their  fine 
horses,  trotting  magnUicently  beneath 
their  wooilen  arches,  with  the  pretty, 
barb-like  animal  cantering  at  the  side, 
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the  carriages  of  the  higher  classes, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  a 
bearded  coachman  and  postillion,  in 
their  Howing  caftans ; the  inugiks  or  la- 
bourers, in  their  sheepskin  coats,  re- 
turning from  their  day's  labour;  the 
Uussian  nurse  in  her  curious  and  pic- 
turesque cuatumc;  the  various  uniforms 
of  the  numerous  soldiery,  and  the  soli- 
tary clriver  leading  a long  line  of  light 
carls,  laden  with  merchandize,  and  start- 
ing on  his  weary  journey,  altogether 
form  a street  scene,  which  presents  as 
great  a number  of  novel  objects  to  the 
view  of  tho  English  traveller  as  any  other 
town  in  the  world. 

“ There  are  two  lines  of  w*ooden  pave- 
ment in  this  street,  and  tho  dilferent 
vehicles  glide  noiselessly  over  its  smooth 
surface,  while  from  its  great  width,  the 
passers-by  never  present  at  any  time  the 
appearance  of  a crowd.  There  w as  an 
absence  of  animation,  and  of  all  appear- 
ance of  bu^ino8.s  in  those  who  were  driv- 
ing or  walking  in  this  street,  that  struck 
mo  much,  having  just  com©  from  the 
bu«y  hivo  of  London,  where  occupalioa 
is  imprinted  on  tlie  features  and  move- 
ments of  every  person  ono  meets." 

While  preparing  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  letters  of  introduction,  our 
travellers  were  startled  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  all  the  persons  of  distinction 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  were  in 
the  country.  They  regarded  them 
for  a moment  but  as  so  much  waste 
paper,  knowing  the  immense  distance 
which  must  be  traversed  before  their 
country  scats  could  be  reached.  But 
they  soon  learned  that  country  life,  in 
our  sense  of  tlie  word,  was  a thing 
unknown  to  the  Russian  nobles,  who 
merely  retired  to  some  villa  in  the 
neigiibourhood  of  the  city,  when  sum- 
mer came,  where  they  continued  to 
see  their  friends,  and  to  dispense  their 
hospitalities,  just  as  before.  Of  Russian 
life,  iu  the  gay  world,  during  thU 
brief  but  pleasant  season,  we  have  the 
following  description 

“ The  inhabitants  of  these  little  villas 
make  the  most  of  their  short  summer : 
they  spend  tho  greater  part  of  their  time 
in  the  open  air,  dine  early,  generally  in 
a portico  or  summer.house,  and  either 
drive  through  the  ditforent  Islands,  or  row 
on  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  till  a late 
hour  in  tho  evening;  they  have  none  of 
those  dcliglUlul  ideas  of  Rcelusion,  so 
genend  in  our  country.  They  do  not 
appreciate  retirement  ; I have  often 
seen  a party  dining  close  to  the  hi;»h 
road,  or  silling  in  their  house.s  in  the 
evening,  with  tho  windows  wideo|>en, 
enji*ying  the  sight  of  the  ditferent  passers 
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by,  and  caring  little  for  being  duly 
stared  at  in  return.  The  same  feeling 
makes  the  Russians  so  kind  about  allow- 
ing the  public  entrance  into  their  do- 
mains. 

If  a gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Petcr.sburgposscsscs  grounds 
or  gardens,  large  and  handsome  enough 
to  be  a source  of  pleasure  to  his  poorer 
fellow-creatures,  he  does  not  build  a ten 
foot  wall  round  his  place,  and  take  every 
precaution  against  even  a strange  eye  pe- 
net  rating  into  the  mysteries  of  his  habi- 
tation ; but  kindly  allows  every  body  to 
enjoy  it  as  well  as  himself — sometimes 
under  restrictions,  hut  more  frequently 
quite  freely ; and  I heard  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  the  people  so  treated,  who  resort 
to  private  gardens  in  great  numbers,  do 
mischief  or  commit  depredations ; for 
being  accustomed  to  enjoy  constantly 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  their  superiors, 
they  never  think  of  injuring  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  indulge  them  in  so 
kind  and  useful  a manner. 

“ Thus  the  private  gardens  at  Ochta 
are,  every  fine  evening,  filled  with  hun- 
dreds of  people,  and  an  excellent  Ger- 
man band  play  for  their  amusement,  a 
small  sum  being  collected  at  the  en- 
trance by  one  of  the  musical  troop,  and 
wholly  appropriated  to  their  use  ; at 
Pergola,  also,  and  at  many  other  places, 
every  person  may  walk  about  and  en- 
joy the  fine  weather,  in  pretty  gardens 
and  shady  groves,  without  the  slightest 
interruption." 

There  are  no  writers  whose  pow- 
ers of  lively  and  pleasing  narrative  are 
more  captivating  and  seductive  than 
the  French.  As  reconteurs  they  are 
quite  unrivalled.  Their  language  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  tasy  and 
graceful  turn  of  thought  by  which 
they  are  characterized  ; and  they  may 
be  said  to  write  in  pictures,  each  of 
which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er, as  distinct  an  impression  of  the 
objeefs  described  as  if  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  bodily  senses.  But  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  they  are  by  no 
means  as  veracious  as  they  are  pictur- 
esque, and  that  truth  is  often  sacrificed 
for  effect,  and  the  most  slanderous  insi- 
nuations, and  the  darkest  inuendos,  un- 
scrupulously employed,  when  a hated 
system  of  government  is  to  be  dis- 
paraged, or  wben  the  propagandist  of 
liberal  opinion  finds,  that  by  any  other 
species  of  malevolent  insinuation,  any 
of  the  objects  which  be  has  at  heart 
may  be  answered.  Amongst  these, 
Custine,  the  well-known  author  of 
“ Russia  in  '39,”  holds  a high  place. 
His  volumes  are  regarded  as  a work 


of  authority  in  almost  every  country 
in  Europe  ; and  our  author  h.is  done 
good  service,  in  the  clear  and  manly 
exposure  which  he  has  made  of  the 
utter  untruthfulness  of  this  clever  but 
base-minded  man.  We  anticipate 
from  our  readers,  of  all  parties,  in 
this  country  but  one  sentiment  re- 
specting bis  odious  and  unmanly  insinu- 
ations, touching  that  most  benign  and 
gracious  lady,  the  empress  of  Russia, 
to  whose  presence  he  was  most  un- 
worthily admitted,  and  whose  conde- 
scension he  has  most  shamelessly 
abused. 

“ M.  do  Custine’s  ‘ Russia  in  thirty 
nine’  has  made  a great  sensation  in  Eu- 
rope, and  has  been  almost  universally 
read.  In  spite  of  the  egotism,  vanity, 
superficialness,  and  disregard  of  truth 
which  pervade  the  whole  book,  if  we 
could  manage  to  leave  out  the  stories  of 
individuals,  politics,  and  the  writer's 
own  deductions  and  absurd  inference.*, 
we  should  find  perhaps  the  best  picture 
of  the  present  state  of  Russia  that  has 
been  given  to  the  world.  This  proceed- 
ing, however,  would  sadly,  curtail  the 
fair  proportions  of  the  author’s  volumes, 
and  the  four  stately  tomes  would  pro- 
bably be  found  reduced  to  one ; but 
truth  would  be  an  immense  gainer,  and 
M.  de  Custine  would  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  a clever  and  observant  travel- 
ler, whose  beautiful  and  classic  French 
had  well  described  a new  and  carious 
country  j instead  of  a spiteful,  and  in- 
accurate author,  whose  hatred  of  his 
subject  appears  in  every  line  of  his  book, 
and  who  requited  condescension  and 
hospitality  with  vulgar  mockery  of  fa- 
vours received,  boastful  reminiscences 
of  his  own  momentary  importance,  and 
rancorous  and  indiscriminate  abuse  of 
every  person,  animal,  and  thing  that  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  in 
Russia.” 


“ The  most  serious  part  of  his  literary 
delinquency,  is  his  account  of  the  atten- 
tions of  the  Empress,  and  the  story  of 
the  Princess  Trubetskoi.  His  boastful 
detail  of  her  Majesty’s  kindness,  and  his 
public  repetition  of  the  different  conver- 
sations that  took  place,  almost  privately, 
between  himself,  and  that  amiable  and 
august  personage,  is  no  lees  than  an  nn- 
gentlemanlike  breach  of  trust,  a vulgar 
bravado  the  publication  of  which  in- 
fringes the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality, 
and  a tissue  of  impertinent  gasconade. 
He  was  undoubtedly  received  with  the 
usual  kindness  and  consideration  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  that  w e,  and  many  others,  have  been 
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cc|oaU;  honoured  with.  But,  how  did 
M.  de  Custine  repay  it?  By  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  the  W'orld  that  the  Em- 
press made  him  a confidant  of  her 
crowned  unhappiness,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror consulted  him  on  affairs  of  state 
Why  the  notion  is  ridiculous  in  the  e.’c- 
treme,  and  evidently  exhibits  a weak- 
ness of  mind  that  is  to  be  deplored,  and 
a constitutional  vanity  that  is  quite 
funnv. 

he  is  entertained  by,  dines,  and  con- 
verses with  each  member  of  the  reigning 
family,  he  acknowledges  their  conde- 
scension ; but  no  sooner  is  he  out  of  the 
precincts  of  the  Court,  than  he  tells  the 
world  that  their  life  is  frivolous,  their 
conduct  servile,  that  theirgreatmastcris 
a confirmed  and  hereditary  tyrant,  and 
that  their  mistress  is  wearied  of  her  life. 
I know  by  experience  that  his  unwar- 
ranted attacks  on,  and  ungrateful  vitu- 
peration of  the  country  whereof  the  Em- 
peror, his  friend^  is  ruler,  have  earned 
for  him  the  c.xecration  and  contempt  of 
all  right  thinking  men,  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Russia  not  excepted.  But, 
when  a traveller  who  has  partaken  of 
the  same  hospitality  as  himself,  reads 
this  book,  it  makes  his  blood  boil  to 
think  that  statements  of  such  extraor- 
dinary falsity  should  go  forth  to  the 
world  as  facta  supported  by  a great 
name  and  literary  reputation.” 

Writers  of  Custine’s  class  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  by  facts,  or  what  may 
pass  for  facts,  that  the  strongest  im- 
pressions are  to  be  made,  either  in  fa- 
vonr  of  the  views  they  adopt,  or 
against  those  which  they  con- 
demn. Accordingly,  facts  are,  by  all 
means,  to  he  found,  or  invented,  such 
a-s  may  answer  their  purpose.  We 
have  heard  of  one  whose  mendacity 
was  so  notorious  that  it  was  said  of 
him,  without  any  slander,  “ he  never 
spoke  a word  of  truth  unless  he  was 
shuck  for  a lie."  And  we  believe,  re- 
specting Custine,  a similar  averment 
might  be  made,  without  greatly  ex- 
aggerating his  reckless  falsehood. 
Let  the  following  examples  suffice. 
Amongst  the  exiles  in  Siberia,  for 
participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1826, 
are,  or  were,  when  Custine  wrote,  the 
prince  and  princess  Trubetskoi.  His 
philanthropic  heart  bleeds  for  the  hap- 
less family,  the  innocent  children  of 
which  are  condemned  to  languish 
amidst  inhospitable  wilds,  where  they 
arc  deprived  altogether  of  the  advan- 
tages of  education.  So  deeply  affected 
is  he  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
miseries,  and  so  indignant  at  the  con- 


duct of  the  emperor  who  could,  for 
such  a length  of  time,  continue  to 
visit  upon  the  children  the  offence  of 
the  parent,  that  he  refuses  to  patron- 
ize him  by  his  presence  at  the  reviews 
at  Borodino,  and  can  find  no  language 
strong  enough  to  convey  his  impres- 
sion of  the  cruelty  which  could  steel 
the  autocrat  against  the  beseeching 
supplications  of  the  noble  mother,  who 
reffised  no  extremity  of  suffering  her- 
self, provided  her  children  were  per- 
mitted once  again,  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  to  enter  within  the 
precints  of  civilization  I Now  all  this 
13  very  fine,  and  very  sentimental ; but 
what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ? 
We  shall  suffer  Mr.  Bourke  to  tell  it 
in  his  own  words ; — 

“ The  Grand  Duke  Cesarewitch  de- 
manded of  his  father,  a boon,  asabirth- 
day  present,  some  few  years  ago,  which 
the  Emperor  readily  promised  to  grant. 
The  favour  the  young  Grand  Duke 
craved,  was  that  his  Majesty  should 
command  that  all  the  children  of  the 
unfortunate  exiles  of  1826,  should  be 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be  edu- 
cated in  a proper  manner  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  An  order  to  that 
effect  was  made  out,  and  carried  into 
execution,  but  the  Princesss  Trubetzkoi 
fearing  the  separation  from  her  off- 
spring, and  feeling  herself  capable  of 
conducting  their  education  in  Siberia, 
wrote  to  petition  the  Emperor,  that  her 
children  might  still  remain  with  her  I 
Whether  the  request  was  granted,  or 
not,  I cannot  tell,  but  this  was  the  only 
communication  ever  made  by  that  un- 
fortunate lady  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

“ Such  is  the  tale  as  1 heard  it,  from 
a foreigner,  and  a disinterested  person; 
and  as  also  something  of  the  same  kind  is 
mentioned  by  M.  Gretch,  in  his  pam- 
phlet, I have  no  doubt  of  its  being  per- 
fectly true.  Now  what  excuse  can  M. 
de  Custine  have  for  publishing  so  wicked 
a fabrication,  or  now  could  he  have 
given  to  the  world,  so  serious  a ca- 
lumny without  being  more  certain  of 
the  truth  and  faith  of  bis  informant  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  he  was  too  glad  to 
seize  on  any  story,  however  unsubstan- 
tial, that  could  add  a stone  to  the  bat- 
tery that  he  hnagined  he  was  raising  up, 
to  pour  a storm  of  destruction  on  the 
character  of  every  thing  within  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Black  Eagle  s wing." 

We  are  aware  that  while  the  work 
before  us  was  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  printers,  the  plain  facts, 
as  they  are  above  stated,  were  set 
forth  in  the  Qimrtcrly  Review.  But 
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it  is  satisfactory  to  aJJ  oonfiniiatioii 
in  such  a matter,  even  to  the  deserv- 
edly high  authority  of  that  great  jie- 
riodical : and  as  our  pages  may  be 
read  where  it  does  not  find  its  way, 
we  are  desirous  that  this  impudent 
charlatan  should  hear  the  brand 
which  he  deserves,  wherever,  by  pos- 
sibility, readers  of  his  slanderous  and 
envenomed  misrepresentations  may  be 
found.  In  the  following  passage, 
Mr.  Bourke  triumphantly  disposes  of 
his  malignant  attacks  upon  the  empe- 
ror of  Russia,  for  savage  and  wanton 
cruelty,  in  sacrificing  human  lives  to 
the  hasty  erection  of  the  imperial 
palace,  which  had  been  consumed  by 
fire. 

“ And  here  I cannot  help  alluding  to 
M.  do  Custino's  story  of  the  rebuilding 
of  this  palace.  He  declares,  that  in  or- 
der that  the  great  structure  should  be 
made  habitable  as  soon  as  possible,  six 
thousand  workmen  were  daily  employetl 
in  the  interior,  which  was  heated  to  the 
height  of  thirty  degrees  Reaumur,  that 
the  plastering  of  the  rooms  might  be 
quickly  dried.  The  consequence,  accord- 
ing to  that  veracious  author,  was,  that  the 
unfortunate  labourers  died  in  great  num- 
bers from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  over- 
heated atmosphere  wherein  they  worked, 
and  the  subsequent  exposure  to  the  in- 
tense cold  of  a Russian  winter.  But  M. 
de  Custine  does,  not  remember  that 
every  ono  of  these  men,  like  ali  the  other 
labourers  of  8t.  Petersburg,  worked  by 
his  own  free-will,  and  that  any  of  them 
might  hare  quitted  this  fatal  employ- 
ment at  a short  notice. 

“M.  de  Custine  probably  never  heard 
of  a Russian  bath,  in  which  the  people 
delight,  and  that  they  think  it  a great 
pleasure  to  go  reeking  from  the  vapour 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  to  plunge  into 
cold  water,  or  even  roll  in  the  snow ; 
and  he  does  not  perhaps  know,  that 
many  a freeborn  Englishman  works  con- 
stsmtly  in  the  close  galleries  of  deep 
mines  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  nox- 
ious vapour,  and  where  the  height  of 
temperature  is  sometimes  known  to 
equal  that  of  the  chambers  which  he  has 
made  out  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  so 
many  thousand  serfs. 

“ But  my  readers  must  allow  me  to 
tell  one  trait  of  the  man,  whom  M.  de 
Custine  has  held  up  as  the  dccimator  of 
his  subjects,  and  for  the  gr.vtilication  of 
whose  vanity  so  fearful  a crime  was  said 
to  have  been  perpetrated.  The  progress 
of  the  flames  during  the  great  fire  of  the 
Winter  Palace  was  extremely  slow,  ow- 
ing to  the  successful  exclusion  of  out- 
ward air,  insomuch  that  thi?  servants 
and  firemen  had  time  to  save  much  of 
the  v.aluable  furniture,  and  costly  orna- 


ments, contained  in  the  burning  rooms. 
The  heroic  devotion,  and  disregard  of 
danger  exhibited  by  these  mep,  are 
spoken  of  in  glowing  terras,  by  all  who 
were  witnesses  of  the  devastation  of  that 
fatal  night ; and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, that  these  brave  servants  could 
be  prevented  from  recklessly  endanger- 
ing their  lives  in  their  attempts  to  save 
the  property  of  their  master.  Some 
lives  were  lost,  whereupon  his  Majesty 
issued  strict  orders,  that  the  people 
should  be  absolutely  prevented  from  en- 
tering the  burning  pile,  and  he  is  re- 

fiort^  to  have  said,  ‘ Let  it  burn  away, 
et  it  all  go, — but  let  not  a life  be  en- 
dangered in  attempts  to  save  the  com- 
paratively worthless  property  1’  I have 
heard  that  he  ordered  some  officers  ac- 
tually to  smash  with  hammers  the  large 
mirrors,  in  order  to  prevent  the  soldiers 
and  people  from  making  any  attempts 
to  save  them ! Is  it  likely  that  the  same 
prince  could  have  in  cold  blood  ordained, 
that  the  same  people,  whose  safety  in 
the  confusion  of  the  conflagration  he 
cared  for,  and  assured,  should  be  sacri- 
ficed by  thousands  to  gratify  vain  de- 
sires? The  Winter  Palace  was  cer- 
tainly restored  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  but  I altogether  doubt  that  it  was 
done  at  any  extraordinary  sacrifice  of 
life." 

In  truth,  French  liberals  set  out 
on  their  travels  to  Russia,  as  knight 
errants  of  old,  in  quest  of  adventures, 
and,  sooner  than  not  signalize  them- 
selves as  the  vindicators  of  oppressed 
and  suffering  humanity,  invent  occa- 
sions for  railing  accusations  .against  a 
benevolent  despotism,  which,  in  many 
particulars,  is  well  calculated  to  put 
their  own  profligate  system  of  popular 
misgovermnent  to  shame.  The  worst 
of  this  reckless  disregard  of  truth  is, 
that  it  provokes  a species  of  reaction 
against  free  opinions,  which  is  adverse 
to  the  progress  of  rational  freedom. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Bourhe’s  ac- 
count of  a Russian  review.  It  ia 
mimic  war  on  a scale  far  more  ex- 
tended than  any  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed : — 

“ The  army,  which  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  corps  of  the  guard  fifty-six 
thousand  strong,  was  divided  into  two 
parts  ; one  of  thirty  thousand  men  be- 
ing commanded  by  his  Majesty,  and  the 
otlier  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ccsarewitch  ; 
the  Emperor’s  army  was  supposed  to  be 
ill  full  retreat,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Grand  Duke  ; no  plan  of  operation  ap- 
jicarod  to  be  determined  upon  between 
the  two  generals  before-hand,  but  each 
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m«D<7uvred  his  army  as  oircumslances 
required;  twelve  general  olHcors  ofHci> 
ated  as  judges,  and  were  supposed  to 
j^ve  their  opinions  as  to  the  quality  of 
each  movement.  Altogether  it  gives  us 
an  excellent  idea  of  what  a real  battle 
must  be,  as  each  army  acted  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  and  the  two  com- 
manders seemed  to  move  their  great 
masses  of  men,  like  pieces  on  a chess- 
board, each  playing  as  best  he  might. 

“ AH  the  circumstance  and  miniitim  of 
a great  battle  were  here  practised.  The 
pickets  were  first  driven  in  by  the  skir- 
mishers, a few  horse  charged  tlirough 
the  light  troops,  the  heavy  guns  of  the 
pursued,  opened  upon  the  advancing 
columns,  and  still  retreating  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  undulation  of  the 
ground  to  pour  in  their  fire;  while  under 
the  protection  of  each  battery  the  in- 
fantrv  advanced  or  retreated  with  all 
the  precision  of  a common  review.  As 
far  as  we  could  see,  the  heights  were 
covered  with  great  moving  bodies,  clouds 
of  Cossacks  hovered  on  each  Hank,  the 
heavy  artillery  thundered  along  the  line, 
the  cavalry  charged  repeatedly  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  above  all  the  din 
and  tumult  of  this  mimic  fight,  the  clear 
tenor  voice  of  the  Kmperor  was  heard 
aa  he  gave  the  different  words  of  com- 
mand with  wonderful  distinctness." 

Of  the  war  in  the  Caucasus,  our 
author  confirms  the  general  impres- 
sion, that  it  is,  in  Russia,  as  unpo- 
pular, as  it  has  hitherto  been  unsuc- 
cessful : — 

“ The  war  in  the  Caucasus  is  decid- 
edly unpopnlar  in  Russia,  both  on  ac- 
count of  tile  ill-success  that  has  hitherto 
attended  her  arms  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  banishment  that  it  entails  on  the 
officers  who  servo  in  the  army.  It  is 
not  considered  an  honour  to  be  thus 
sent  on  active  service  ; it  is  rather  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  puiiislimcnt,  and 
is  occasionally  used  by  the  government 
as  such.  From  what  I lieard  in  St. 
Petersburg,  I suspect  that  the  hosts 
yearly  employed  in  the  Caucasus  aro 
not  by  any  means  composed  of  the  flower 
of  tho  Russian  army,  and  I remarked 
that  it  was  frequently  said,  that  Prince 
such  a one,  or  Count  so-and-so,  liad  been 
sent  to  figlit  in  the  South,  for  some  tri- 
fling peccadillo,  or  breach  of  imperial 
etiquette.  It  is  not  always  therefore  to 
an  officer's  praise,  tliat  it  is  said,  that 
he  has  been  sent  to  the  Caucasus,  and  if 
not  looked  upon  as  a stigma,  it  is  decid- 
edly considered  a boro." 

As  an  accession  of  territory,  tlie 
Caucasus  must  be  deemed  insignifi- 


cant by  the  autocrat ; but  as  affording 
facilities  for  Asiatic  conquest,  it  may 
well  be  considered  important.  With 
the  Caucasus  thoroughly  incorporated 
into  his  vast  dominions,  the  roads  to 
Persia  and  to  India  would  be  open  to 
him,  and,  if  favoured  by  circumstances, 
enterprises  would  assuredly  be  under- 
taken, which  might  extend  his  authority 
over  half  of  the  world.  If  democracy 
in  Europe  should  cripple  the  action 
of  the  constitutional  monarchies,  there 
is  no  calculating  to  what  extent  the 
northern  potentate  might  not  succeed 
in  realizing  the  object  which  has  al- 
ready inflamed  the  imaginations,  and 
stimulated  the  ambition,  of  the  Czars, 
which  has  been  pursued  almost  with 
the  undeviating  sagacity  of  instinct, 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narcliy,  and  to  which  all  Russian  po- 
licy has  been  made  subservient. 

Undoubtedly,  true  policy  would  dic- 
tate more  moderate  courses  ; and  the 
autocrat  would  find  his  account  more 
in  improving  what  he  has,  than  in 
aiming  at  an  extension  of  territory, 
which  must  only  render  his  enormous 
empire  more  unwieldy.  But  for  the 
minds  of  most  rulers,  the  splendour 
of  conquest  has  resistless  fascinations  ; 
and  there  may  be  a secret  dread  of 
the  rise  of  that  middle  class  in  Russia, 
tho  steady  advance  of  which,  in  other 
countries,  has  always  been  the  herald 
of  constitutional  freedom.  Foreign 
war  may  therefore  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a safety-valve  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  restless  humours 
which  might  otherwise  generate  in- 
ternal discontent  and  disturbance.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  with  such  a view  that 
Charles  the  Tenth  sent  the  French 
into  Algiers ; and  Nicholas,  or  his 
successors,  may  see  equally  convincing 
reasons  for  passirig  tho  limits  within 
wliich  the  Russian  territory  is  at  pre- 
sent circumscribed.  But  unless  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country  be 
improved,  the  resources  must  be  want- 
ing by  whicli  a war  expenditure  could 
be  supplied  ; and  tliut  would,  in  itself, 
imply  the  rise  of  the  class  of  wealthy 
burghers,  from  whom  a jealous  des- 
potism might  apprehend  danger.  Tho 
time,  however,  is  very  distant  indeed, 
before  any  such  prospective  ameliora- 
tion can  be  expected.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Bourke's  account  of  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Russia,  and  the 
classes  into  which  it  is  distributed;  — 
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“ The  population  of  the  empire,  exclu- 
sireof  Poland  and  Lithuania,  is  estimated 
at  fifty-three  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, of  whom  twenty-seven  million  are 
serfs,  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
and  fifteen  million  are  peasants  of  the 
crown ; this,  therefore,  leaves  but  eleven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  persons, 
who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights, 
and  with  whom  the  government  is  ac- 
tually brought  in  contact. 

“ The  serfs  of  private  individuals  are 
under  the  absolute  control  of  their  res- 
pective masters,  and,  therefore,  give 
the  government  very  little  trouble; 
while  the  peasants  of  the  crown  arc 
ruled  by  a system  of  organization  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  separate  from 
the  regular  government  of  the  country. 

“ Now  of  these  eleven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand,  who  arc  not  serfs,  but 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
are  of  a grade  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
them  to  bring  their  afiPairs  into  the  se- 
nate, namely : 

Of  the  nobility  ....  350,000 
Of  the  clergy  ....  273,000 
Of  the  merchants  of  three 
classes 128,000 


Total  ....  751,000 
so  that  in  reality,  the  officers  of  the 
higher  courts  of  the  empire  are  employed 
entirely  in  the  affairs  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-one  thousand  persons  I We 
may  judge  of  the  quantify  of  business 
transacted,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
legislative  system,  by  the  fact,  that  in 
1842,  there  were  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  affairs  not  de- 
cided, and  passed  on  to  the  next  year.” 

In  such  a country,  the  sudden  en- 
franchisement of  the  people  would  be, 
not  reform,  but  revolution.  It  would 
be  to  invest  them  with  privileges  for 
the  safe  and  beneficial  exercise  of 
which  no  provision  has  yet  been  made. 
The  courts  of  law,  in  which  justice  is 
administered  between  man  and  man,  are 
generally  thebest  schools  for  training  a 
people  for  self-government ; and  in 
Russia,  the  judges  are  individuals 
appointed  because  of  diplomatic  or 
military  services,  and  without  any 
reference  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
laws.  The  complaints  are,  therefore, 
loud  and  deep  against  the  corruption 
which  pervades  this  branch  of  the 
administration.  And  although  the 
emperor  does  all  that  ho  can  do  to 
correct  abuses,  when  brought  to  light, 
so  universal  is  the  system  of  bribery, 
impunity  may  be  said  to  be  the  gene- 
ral rule,  detection  the  rare  exception. 
In  the  following  curious  passage,  Mr. 


Bourke  bears  testimony  to  thi.s  unhappy 
state  of  things,  while  he  instances  one 
case  in  which  the  retributive  justice 
of  Nicholas  overtook  the  guilty  : — 

“ Many  merchants  in  Russia  lamented 
bitterly,  in  my  hearing,  the  iniquitous 
corruption  of  the  courts  of  law ; and 
told  me  that  no  cause  can  ever  bo 
brought  to  a successful  termination, 
without  a DECENT  and  proper  adminis- 
tration of  bribes. 

“ Butjustice  even  in  Russiasometimes 
finds  out  the  wicked,  as  is  instanced  by 
the  following  story,  often  told  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

“ A poor  woman,  having  an  affair  of 
much  importance  under  litigation  in  one 
of  the  courts,  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  cause  could  never  be  brought 
to  a satisfactory  termination  without  a 
present  to  a senator  of  20,000  roubles. 
Ilorror-struck  at  this,  and  seeing  no 
chance  of  procuring  the  immense  sum, 
and  thus  terminating  the  expensive  law- 
suit, she  one  day  addressed  the  emperor 
in  the  street,  and  begged  him  to  lend 
her  20,000  roubles.  His  Majesty  is  said 
to  have  questioned  her  as  to  what  she 
could  want  with  so  large  a sum,  and 
having  heard  her  story,  gave  her  the 
money,  privately  marked  by  himself. 
The  poor  woman  immediately  made  the 
cerrupt  judge  the  required  present. 
The  Emperor  shortly  after  met  the 
senator,  and  begged  of  him  to  lend  him 
some  money ; the  wretched  man,  with- 
out hesitation,  put  some  of  the  spoil  of 
the  poor  woman  into  bis  Majesty's  hand. 
He  recognised  his  own  money  1 The 
senator  is  said  to  have  disappeared." 

The  common  law  of  Russia  may  be 
said  to  be  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
to  whom  great  latitude  is  allowed  in 
dealing  with  offenders.  Of  course,  in 
such  cases,  every  thing  must  depend 
upon  the  character,  the  temper,  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  individual  ; and 
where  these  are  such  as  to  justify  con- 
fidence, the  best  results  may  be  ex- 
pected. Even  the  police  are  armed 
with  magisterial  powers,  which  ren- 
der them  a great  terror  to  evil  doers. 
Of  this  our  author  gives  the  following 
instance,  in  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  “ insolence  of  office,”  but 
little  complaint  could  be  made  of  “ the 
law's  delay.” 

“ The  infliction  of  summary  punish- 
ment on  small  offeiidcis  by  the  petty  of- 
ficers of  the  police,  is  quite  common  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Our  servant  one  day 
happened  to  cross  the  river  in  a boat, 
and  gave  the  boatmen  more  than  treble 
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hui  fare  (for  the  boatmen  unlike  their 
brethren  of  the  drottrbkj  hare  a regular 
tariff) ; the  man  insisted  on  more,  and 
as  our  servant  walked  awa;,  the  bearded 
mugik  caught  hold  of  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  detain  him  by  force ; where- 
upon he,  of  course,  instantly  knocked 
him  down.  A crowd  collects,  and  the 
boatmsm  was  taken  to  the  police  office. 
The  officer  asked  our  servant  one  or 
two  questions,  and  without  the  slightest 
hesital  ion,  put  the  boatman  into  a sort  of 
stocks,  and  gave  him  twenty-five  blows 
with  a long  stick,  as  hard  as  ever  the 
man  could  lay  them  on.  The  whole  af- 
fair did  not  last  more  than  five  minutes  ; 
the  crime  was  committed,  and  the  cul- 
rit  punished  so  severely,  that  he  with 
ifficulty  walked  awa^  ; the  crowd  dis- 
persed, and  it  was  evidently  considered 
by  the  whole  party  as  an  every  day  oc- 
currence.” 

We  were  not  prepared  to  learn,  as 
sre  do,  from  Mr.  Bourke,  that  our 
efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  the  West  In- 
dies, have  been  regarded  in  Russia 
rather  as  a warning  than  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

“ I have  conversed  with  many  on  the 
subject  of  emancipation,  and  though 
some  declared,  that  they  conceived  it 
might  be  effect^  with  little  loss  to  them- 
selves, and  that  it  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country  at  large,  they  scarcely 
seemed  to  know  how  it  conln  be  done. 
The  question  is  involved  in  such  im- 
mense difficulty,  and  so  many  conflicting 
interests  must  be  conciliated,  that  it 
will  be  many  years  ere  a party  will  be 
found  in  Russia  strong  and  daring 
enough  to  assail  this  abominable  insti- 
tution. 

*'  The  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
emancipation  of  our  West  India  ne- 
groes, IS  always  brought  forward  as  an 
argument  by  the  supporters  of  slavery  ; 
and  they  regard  with  horror  any  change 
capable  of  entailing  such  destruction  of 
property,  without  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  bondsman.  1 have  no 
doubt  so  sudden  a revolution  as  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  would  in  Russia  be 
attended  with  very  great  danger  to  pub- 
lic security ; it  would  take  some  years 
to  render  the  serf  fit  for  the  possession 
of  civil  rights,  and  a certain  degree  of 
education  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare him  for  fulfilling  the  unties  of  a 
free  citizen  ; but  is  it  impossible  to  ef- 
fect this  ? Might  not  the  change  bo 
made  gradually  and  cautiously  ? And 
do  not  the  words  of  the  great  Catherine, 
before  (quoted,  strengthen  and  confirm 
the  opinion,  that  Russia  might  be  freed 
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without  danger  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment ; and  that  it  is  the  doty  of  that 
government,  gradually  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  its  subjects  for  so  beneficial  a 
change.’’ 

Undoubtedly  such  a change  would 
be  most  desirable ; nor^  do  we  con- 
sider our  author  over  sanguine  in 
supposing  that  he  may  live  to  see 
much  progress  made  towards  “ a con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
But  any  attempt  to  force  on  such  a 
state  of  things,  would,  we  are  per- 
suaded, have  a disastrons  issue,  and 
only  end  in  aggravating  the  evils  of  a 
system,  the  sudden  removal  of  which 
could  but  little  benefit  a people  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  making  any  beneficial  use 
of  their  freedom.  Had  we  begun  a cen- 
tury ago  by  increasing  the  facilities  of 
manumission  in  our  colonies,  and  giv- 
ing to  our  slave  population  a power 
of  purchasing  their  liberty,  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  instances 
would  have  been  numerous  in  which 
individuals  would  have  availed  them- 
selves of  that  advantage.  In  many 
cases  slaves,  by  their  skill  and  Indus, 
try,  had  acquired  property,  so  that 
they  themselves  were  slave  proprie-- 
tors,  while  they  owned  subjection  to  a 
master.  Such  would,  assuredly,  had 
it  been  allowed,  have  redeemed  them-  . 
selves ; and  thus  a class  of  freed  men 
would  have  been  created,  who  would 
have  been  a connecting  link  between  the 
master  and  the  bond  man,  mitigating, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  tyrannous  pre- 
judices of  caste,  and  holding  forth  on 
the  other,  an  incentive  to  skill,  and 
industry,  and  good  conduct.  Would 
not  some  such  provision,  in  Russia, 
be  an  advantageous  precursor  to  any 
measures  of  general  emancipation  ? 

The  real  <mstacle  to  the  social  ame- 
lioration of  Russia  is,  not  the  power 
of  the  autocrat,  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobles.  And  we  cordially  agree  with 
Mr.  Bourke  that — 

“ It  is  a good  sign  for  the  serf,  that 
he  who  now  wears  the  crown  of  the 
Czars  is  not  the  ow  ner  of  a single  slave  ; 
and  though  the  freedom  of  the  Imperial 
peasant  may  be  as  yet,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, imperfect,  still  the  Russian 

Seasant  can  tell  his  sons,  how  the  chil- 
ren  of  * the  Father’  wear  no  bonds,  and 
how  that  Father  desires  the  liberty  of 
all  who  own  his  sway.  God  strengthen 
those  ideas  in  his  breast,  and  should  he 
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ever  saccced  in  perfecting  so  stupen- 
dous a work,  he  mav  know  that  twenty- 
seven  million  hearts,  already  devoted 
to  his  service,  will  throb  wildly  with 
gratitude  to  the  ‘ Father’ — such  gfrati- 
tude  as  a captive  might  evince  to  his 
liberator,  or  the  prisoner  of  a dark  dun- 
eon  might  feel  towards  him  who  burst 
is  chains,  and  led  him  forth  to  life,  li- 
berty, and  light.” 

But  the  Emperor’s  hobby  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  army.  To  its  efficiency 
and  augmentation  are  all  his  thoughts 
directed.  There  are  twenty-six  aca- 
demies for  purposes  of  military  educa- 
tion in  the  empire ; and  at  these, 
between  nine  and  ten  thousand  pupils 
are  trained,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
nearly  seven  million  rubles.  The 

Grand  Duke  Michael  devotes  him- 
self most  assiduously  to  the  formation 
and  discipline  of  the  youthful  Russian 
soldier.  The  following  account  of 
a review  of  one  of  the  infant  armies, 
at  which  Mr.  Bourke  was  present,  will 
amuse  the  reader : — 

“ Having  been  honoured  with  an  in- 
vitation to  assist  at  the  inspection  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  of  St.  Petersburg,  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  previous  to 
their  departure  for  Peterhof,  we  met  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  uniform,  where 
we  found  the  Grand  Duke  just  entering 
the  great  palace.  Two  thousand  five 
hundred  young  soldiers,  composing  the 
first  and  second  corps  of  Cadets,  and 
the  corps  of  Pages  varying  from  the 
ages  of  ten  to  eighteen,  were  drawn  op 
in  a hollow  square.  They  were  first 
closely  inspected  by  his  Imperial  High- 
ness, and  then  went  through  a number 
of  evolutions  in  excellent  order,  the 
Grand  Duke  giving  the  words  of  com- 
mand himself.  After  having  manmuvred 
for  two  hours,  they  marched  past  in 
quick  and  slow  time,  and  returned  to 
their  different  academies. 

“ The  size  of  some  of  these  future 
officers  aroused  me  greatly.  The  Grand 
Duke  kindly  kept  hack  four  or  fire  of 
the  smallest,  to  show  ns  separately  as 
curiosities.  These  little  urchins  were 
not  more  than  three  and  a half  feet  high, 
mere  infants ; nevertheless,  they  went 
through  the  manual  exereise  as  correctly 
as  possible;  and,  on  being  ordered  to 
march,  set  off  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
like  men,  for  each  stride  was  the  full 
regulation  step.  After  the  main  body 
of  the  young  gentlemen  bad  finished 
their  manccuvres,  eight  guns,  worked 
entirely  by  their  cadets,  were  brought 
forward,  and  fired  several  dozen  rounds 
while  retreating  and  advancing,  going 
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through  the  entire  exercise  with  great 
precision. 

**  The  whole  thing  lasted  about  four 
hours,  and  was  a very  interesting  and 
amusing  ceremony,  as  these  boys  played 
at  soldiers  with  perfect  exactness,  and 
must  be  in  every  way  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  their  profession  by  the  time 
they  enter  the  regular  army.  At  Peter- 
hof, where  they  went  a few  days  after, 
they  arc  encamped  for  some  weeks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  in 
order  that  their  exercises  mav  be  con- 
ducted under  the  eye  of  the  l^mperor, 
who  takes  a great  interest  and  pride  m 
these  tiny  regiments.  They  go  through 
all  the  evolutions  of  a regular  army,  and 
partake  of  all  the  toils  and  baruships 
of  imaginary  war.” 

Is  not  one  reminded,  by  the  above, 
of  Juvenal's  description  of  the  pvgmy 
soldienr  of  a country  not  very  distant 
from  Russia,  if  not  actually  incorpo- 
rated in  her  present  extensive  territo- 
ries, when  summoned  to  arms  by  a 
flight  of  cranes  ? 

" Ad  •ubttM  Thraraia  volncre*,  ouhenMnie  fonomii. 
P^gmvut  parvit  rurrit  bcIUtor  In  anniii 
Mox,  Impar  rapttu  per  acre  curril 
VDgulbua  a fera  fertur  grua.** 

Of  the  Russian  navy  our  author 
does  not  seem  to  entertain  any  formi- 
dable apprehensions,  although,  doubt- 
less, it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  that 
it  was  for,  rather  than  against,  us,  in 
any  maritime  contest. 

“ The  Russians,  as  a'nation,  are  bad 
sailors,  for  they  have  no  ports,  and  the 
fleet  once  destroyed,  could  not  be  re- 
placed for  many  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing Lord  Durham’s  expression,  that 
their  navy  is  but  an  Imperial  toy,  I con- 
ceive that  it  would  be  a very  ugly  play- 
thing to  trifle  with  ; when  men  are  so 
frequently  drilled  to  tbeir  exercise,  as 
the  Russian  soldiers  and  sailors  are, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  fight 
their  guns  in  a manner  that  perchance 
might  startle  some  of  the  older  naval 
powers  in  Europe. 

“ ‘ Guns  are  guns,'  as  the  English 
officers  said.  Russians  are  not  men  to 
desert  their  post,  whatever  it  is;  and 
though  tho  sailors  of  the  Emperor  may 
not  be  the  first  rate  artists  at  sea  in  a j 
gale  of  wind,  yet  in  a pitched  battle 
yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  I cannot  see  why 
they  should  not  be  as  hard  to  beat  as 
the  seamen  of  other  nations.” 

We  now  take  leave  of  these  pleasing^  jj 
and  unpretending  volumes,  our  co-  ■ 
pious  extracts  from  which  will  enable  | 
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our  readers  to  judge  of  them  for  them- 
selre.H.  Our  author  has,  to  our  minds, 
evinced  powers  both  of  observation 
and  of  judgment,  which  only  require 
to  be  matured  and  exercised,  to  se- 
cure for  him  high  distinction.  And 
again  we  repeat  our  satisfaction  that 
he  and  so  many  others  of  our  rising 
gentry,  have  sought  and  found  in  good 
letters  that  enjoyment  and  recreation 
which  but  too  many  of  their  class  can 
only  find  in  more  dissipating  enjoy- 


ments. We  can  promise  him  that  it 
is  a pleasure  which  will  grow  by  what 
it  feeds  on  ; and  that,  while  the  frivo- 
lities of  fashionable  life  pall  and  sati- 
ate by  repetition,  the  gratification 
arising  from  a healthful  and  rigorous 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
becomes  heightened  and  sublimated 
the  longer  it  is  persevered  in.  We 
therefore  confidently  look  pleasantly 
forward  to  the  prospect  of  speedily 
meeting  with  him  again. 


CELIA  CONNELLAN. 

( Fr«m  tht  trith,) 

Aia— ^I'D  »OVRH  TBS  UOPB«  THAT  LBATB  MK.** 


Fair  Celia,  pearly  maiden. 

Love,  one  dewy  kiss,  I pray. 

Or  long  in  sorrow  laden 

My  dream  of  life  must  fleet  away. 

Through  silent  valleys  lonely 

Unblest  my  troubled  steps  must  rove. 

If  doomed  to  suffer  only 

One  frown  from  fnose  dear  eyes  1 love. 

Bring  wine  I — fill  high — 'twill  cheer  me — 
To  the  brim — away  with  pain ! 

But  ev'n  as  it  sparkles  near  me. 

Love,  I see  thy  smile  again. 

Oh,  why,  deprived  of  blessing. 

Condemn  me  thus  to  linger  here  ? 

No  life  is  worth  possessing. 

Save  on  thy  downy  bosom,  dear. 

What  rapture  there  to  dally  I 

To  kiss  my  own  love  far  away. 

In  some  delightful  valley, 

From  nightfall  until  dawn  of  day. 

With  heaven’s  blue  air  above  me. 

Afar  from  noisy  haunt  of  man — 

Oh,  'tis  there  I’d  truly  love  thee. 

My  fair  Celia  Connelian  I 
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MOOrVs  kora  CBEIIfA,  TBAKSLATEO  INTO  LATIB. 
BT  raiLOTBACKBB. 


I. 

Lesbia  babet  occuloa 
Luxuriose  coruscantes, 

Hinc  et  inde  Itedunt  nos 

Nec  ferunt  quinam  sunt  amantes  ; 

Suaviug  eat  aspicere 

Perpauca  occali  delicta 

Nora  mem  dulcia,  qu» 

Nitescunt  fulgure  amicta. 

O bis — Nora  tnea  cara — 
Ter  dilecta,  nimis  rare. 
Lux  amoria,  fona  pudoria, 
Occulus  tuna  Nora  Creina. 


II. 

Veste  mire  anreata 
Pergit  Leabia,  sed  cinctura 
Ita  premit,  sua  fata 
Plangunt  Venus  et  Natura. 

Magis  aapit  veatia  qus 
Surgit,  cadit,  jnxta  normam 
Venti  mitis,  tentana  me, 

Vix  velando  Norm  formam. 

O bis — Nora  mea  Cara — 
Ter  dilecta,  nimis  rara, 

Tua  veatia,  mihi  testis, 
Incljlae  forms,  Nora  Creina. 

in. 

Miro  cum  acumine, 

Refulget  Lesbia  enarrando  ; 

Sed  lux  orbatur  lumine, 

Motivnm  non  comnranicando: 

In  sinu  None  recubans — 

Secure  dormit  Rex  Dearum, 
Voluptatem  anhelana. 

Quasi  lectulo  rosanim. 

O bis— Nora  mea  cara — 

Ter  dilecta  nimis  rara, 

Malo  lumen,  quain  acumen, 
Occulis  tuis  Nora  Creina. 


Adrian's  address  to  his  soei. 

BT  TSI  BARB. 

Little  rambling,  coaxing  soul. 

Plastic  tenant  of  this  clay. 

Now  that  thou  bast  reached  thy  goal. 
Whither  wendest  thou  thy  way  ? 
Fitfu',  fretful,  pallid  sprite. 

Shapeless,  fleshless,  shivering  thing. 
Who  shall  now  thy  jokes  reche. 

Since  from  me  thou’rt  wandering  ? 
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GUIZOT. 


The  French  eloctivn  Chamber  differs 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  being 
split  into  a much  greater  number  of 
parties,  between  whom  there  exist 
political  differences,  which  to  them- 
selves seem  irreconcileable,  although 
they  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  a dis- 
pusionate  looker-on,  and  especially  to 
a foreigner.  But  genius  is  not  as 
nmltifarious  as  party.  This  is  fortu- 
sate,  at  least,  for  France.  For  if  each 
of  the  numerous  sections  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  were  led  by  a states- 
man and  orator  of  high  pretensions, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  country 
eoaJd  go  on  at  all,  drawn  in  so  many 
different  directions,  by  equal  antago- 
nistic forces.  Among  the  notabilities 
of  the  French  parliament,  two  are,  ly 
eommon  consent,  predominant — MM. 
Onizot  and  Thiers.  They  are  the 
Heel  and  Russell  of  France.  In  the 
present  position  of  the  Chambers,  no 
administration  could  stand  a chance  of 
holding  power  a single  month,  to  which 
both  these  two  deputies  would  be  op- 
posed, nor  could  any  administration  bo 
formed  out  of  their  respective  sections  of 
the  Chamber,  of  which  they  must  not 
have  the  lead.  Sections  of  the  house 
there  are,  which  are  opposed  to  both  ; 
bttt  none  of  these  have  number,  coher- 
ence, or,  above  all,  parliamentary  and 
administrative  genius,  to  entitle  them  ' 
to  take  the  helm  of  the  state,  or  to  give 
them  the  faintest  hope  of  a majority 
in  the  country  or  the  Chamber.  The 
names  of  Thiers  and  Guizot  stand, 
therefore,  before  the  world,  in  juxta 
position,  as  the  political  chiefs  of  the 
French  Parliament.  Having  lately 
presented  the  readers  of  this  jour- 
nal with  a rapid  sketch  of  the  career 
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and  character  of  M.  Thiers,  a similar 
attempt  to  pourtray  his  illustrious  ri- 
val and  opponent,  will  not,  probably, 
be  unacceptable. 

M.  Guizot  is  now  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  having  been  born  on  the  4th  Oc- 
tober, 1787.  He  is  therefore  just  ten 
years  senior  to  his  rival  and  opponent, 
M.  Thiers.  His  birthplace  was  Nimes, 
where  his  father  practised,  vrith  some 
reputation,  at  the  bar.  The  detestable 
laws  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in 
France,  denied  to  his  parents  the  le- 
gality of  marriage,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  offspring,  in  consequence  of  their 
religious  faith.  They  were  of  a Pro- 
testant  family.  In  a few  years  after- 
wards, the  Revolution  came  and  re- 
stored to  them  their  natural  rights  of 
citizens,  but  involved  them  at  the  same 
time  in  the  most  bitter  domestic  deso- 
lation. On  the  8th  of  April,  17U4, 
when  the  present  prime  minister  of 
France  was  in  his  seventh  year,  his 
father's  head  fell  under  the  guillotine. 
Suspected  of  resistance  to  the  will  of 
the  terrible  triumvirate,  he  was  ruth- 
lessly torn  from  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom,  Francis 
Pierre  Guillaume,  is  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Thus,  in  his  earliest  years,  M. 
Guizot  was  surrounded  by  misfortunes, 
produced  by  those  two  extremes  of  go- 
vernment, against  which  he  has  signa- 
lized himself  in  later  life  by  his  strug- 
gles. The  absolute  regime  before  the 
revolution,  stripped  him  of  his  rights 
as  a citizen,  and  the  revolutionary  re- 
gime which  followed  it,  deprived  him 
of  bis  natural  protector,  and  flung  him 
an  orphan  on  the  world. 

After  the  loss  of  her  husband,  Ma- 
dame Guizot  quitted  the  city,  which 
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was  associated  with  such  agonizing  re- 
collections, and  retired  to  (leneva, 
where  she  enjoyed  the  consolations  of 
her  family,  and  obtained  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  securing  a sound  educa- 
tion for  her  children.  The  eldest, 
placed  at  tho  Institution  in  that  city, 
called  tho  Gymnase,  soon  manifested 
those  intellectual  endowments,  the 
subsequent  development  of  which  has 
elevated  him  to  the  highest  post  in  his 
country.  Before  he  attained  his  twelfth 
year,  he  was  able  to  read  in  their  pro- 
per language,  the  works  of  Thucydides 
and  Demosthenes,  Tacitus  and  Cicero, 
Dante  and  Alfieri,  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
Gibbon  and  Shakspeare.  The  last 
two  years  of  his  course  in  college 
were  devoted  to  historical  and  philo- 
sophical studies,  which,  it  soon  appear- 
ed, possessed  for  him  the  highest  at- 
tractions. The  character  of  his  mind 
was  admirably  suited  to  the  spirit  of 
the  manners  and  institutions  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  placed.  His 
severe  logic  and  pure  morals  wore  in 
harmony  with  the  habits  of  the  (iene- 
vese  republic,  and  the  rigid  discipline 
of  Calvin,  the  traces  of  which  had 
never  been  obliterated  there. 

In  160.5,  M.  Guizot  having  com- 
pleted his  academical  studies,  and  been 
loaded  with  scholastic  honors,  came  to 
Paris,  to  commence  his  professional 
studies  for  the  bar.  At  that  period, 
the  school  of  law  in  Paris  had  fallen 
in  the  revolutionary  changes,  and  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  students  was 
chiefly  derived  from  private  establish- 
ments, and  in  a very  imperfect  man- 
ner. Guizot,  little  inclined  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  scenes  of  licentious 
pleasure,  in  which  he  found  his  fellow- 
students  for  the  most  part  plunged, 
and  setting  small  value  on  the  super- 
flcial  means  of  information  ofl'ered 
by  the  Institutions  to  which  we  have 
just  adverted,  found  himself  thrown 
upon  his  own  intellectual  resources, 
and  sought,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cham- 
ber, in  meditation,  and  in  such  works 
as  the  great  repositories  of  learning  in 
Paris  never  failed  to  supply  in  the 
worst  times,  that  knowledge  which, 
under  a better  system,  he  might  have 
obtained  with  less  labour,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  competition  and  fellowship  in 
well  organized  and  wisely  directed 
schools.  His  first  year  in  Paris  was 
thus  passed  in  solitude,  amidst  a busy 
population  of  half  a million. 


In  the  succeeding  year,  he  was  re- 
ceived .as  priv.'ite  tutor  in  the  family 
of  M.  Stapfer,  formerly  minister  for 
Switzerland  in  Pari.s,  in  who^e  house 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  not 
only  a paternal  reception,  but  the 
means  of  extending  bis  information 
by  social  intercourse  with  those  who 
were  best  able  to  direct  his  studies. 
Here  he  also  became  acqu.iinted  with 
M.  Suard,  in  whose  salons  he  met 
those  most  distinguished  for  their  in- 
tellectual endowments  and  accom- 
lishmcnts.  It  w.is  here  be  first  saw 
er  who  was  afterwards  destined  to 
exercise  over  his  life  and  happiness  so 
noble  an  influence. 

Born  of  a distinguished  family, 
which  was  ruined  by  the  llevolutioii, 
Madenioiselle  Pauline  de  Meulan  had, 
like  many  others  who  had  lost  their 
properties  in  that  catastrophe,  resorted 
to  these  attainments  which  had  beea 
acquired  with  a view  to  adorn  rather 
than  support  life,  and  this  lady,  to 
sustain  her  destitute  family,  adopted 
the  profession  of  journalism.  She 
was  the  editor  of  a paper  of  that 
day,  called  the  Publicut.  It  hap- 
pened that  this  lady  was  attacked  by 
a malady  rendered  more  severe  by 
the  imperious  necessity  of  continuing 
those  labours,  which  were  so  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  those  to 
whom  she  w as  tenderly  attached,  when 
she  received  one  day  an  anonymous 
letter,  accompanied  by  the  manu- 
script of  a leading  article  fur  her 
journal.  On  examination,  the  article 
proved  to  be  of  the  highest  literary 
merit,  and  was  of  course,  imme- 
diately accepted.  The  following  day 
brought  a like  contribution  from  the 
same  unknown  hand,  togctlicr  with 
an  intimation,  that  these  literary  sup- 
plies would  bo  continued  until  such 
time  as  the  restoration  of  her  health 
might  enable  her,  without  inconve- 
nience, to  resume  her  customary  oc- 
cupation. 

Deeply  touched  by  the  delicacy  of 
this  secret  aid,  proceeding  obviously 
from  some  male  friend,  who  with  a 
refinement  welt  calculated  to  command 
the  admiration,  and  excite  the  grati- 
tude of  a mind  like  that  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Meulan,  shrunk  from  a 
disclosure  which  might  create  a sense 
of  personal  obligation,  the  lady  re- 
counted tho  circumstances  again  and 
again  with  the  liveliest  emotion,  in 
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the  salons  of  M.  Suard,  exhausting 
her  imagination,  and  taxing  the  inge- 
nuity of  her  friends  to  discover  her 
unknown  benefactor,  little  thinking  at 
the  moment,  that  among  those  to 
whom  she  addressed  her  conjectures 
and  her  guesses,  was  her  literary 
friend  himself  in  the  person  of  a pale, 
serious,  and  severe-looking  young 
man,  with  whom  she  was  scarcely  yet 
accjuaintcd,  and  whose  retiring  habits, 
united  with  his  natural  delicacy,  ren- 
dered him  the  more  unobtrusive  on 
the  attention  of  her  who  so  anxiously 
inquired  after  him.  At  length,  after 
many  unfortunate  entreaties  addressed 
in  the  Publicist  to  the  unknown  con- 
tributor, to  disclose  himself,  M.  Oui- 
rot  presented  himself  in  person  at 
the  liureau  of  the  fair  editor,  and 
accepted  the  so  warmly  expressed 
thanks  of  her  who  a few  years  later 
became  Madame  Guizot. 

In  the  five  years  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  M.  Guizot  devoted  himself 
to  the  composition  of  several  lite- 
rary works,  which  at  once  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  reputation,  and  gave 
him  a moderate  independence.  The 
first  of  these,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1809,  was  his  “ Dictionary 
of  Synonyms  this  was  followed  by 
his  “ Lives  of  the  French  Poets,"  his 
translation  of  Gibbon*  with  histo- 
rical notes,  and  a translation  of  a 
work  of  Refhus,  entitled  Spitin  in 
1808.  These  several  works,  the 
merits  of  which,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  were  eclipsed  by  the  more 
important  ones  that  followed  them, 
were  written  before  tbeir  author  had 
completed  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

In  18I‘i,  his  talents  became  gene- 
rally known  and  appreciated,  and  ho 
was  appointed  by  M.  de  Fontane  as 
assistant  professor  of  history,  in  the 
university.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  full  functions  of  the 
professorship  of  Modern  History,  and 
it  is  well  known  what  lustre  his  lec- 
tures conferred  on  that  chair.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  commenced  with 
Royer  Collard,  who  held  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, a friendship,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  the  latter. 


At  the  epoch  of  the  political  events 
of  1814,  M.  Guizot  was  at  his  na- 
tive city  of  Nimcs,  whither  he  went 
to  visit  his  mother,  after  a long  ab- 
sence. On  his  return,  he  was  des- 
tined to  make  his  debut  in  political 
life.  His  friend,  Royer  Collard,  in- 
duced the  Abbe  Montosquion,  then 
minister  of  the  Interior,  to  appoint 
him  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary  of 
that  department.  In  this  position, 
his  moderate  monarchical  politics 
placed  between  the  extremes  of  the 
ultra  Royalist  party  and  the  Repub- 
licans, rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  secure  for  bis  official  conduct,  the 
approbation  of  either.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  one  party,  he  went  too  far ; 
in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  not  far 
enough.  The  law  against  the  press, 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  1814,  by 
the  Abbe  Moutesquion,  rendered  both 
him  and  his  friend,  Royer  Collard, 
unpopular  with  the  liberal  party,  and 
still  more  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  afterwards  consented  to  ac- 
cept a place  in  the  committee  of  the 
censorship,  beside  M.  dc  Freyssinous. 
The  Royalist  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  indignant  at  beholding  one  whom 
they  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Bourgeoisie,  a professor,  and  above 
all,  a Protestant,  yoked  as  a col- 
league, or  at  le-ast,  a confidential  sub- 
ordinate of  a court  abbe  ; talking  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  constitution, 
the  preponderance  of  government, 
and  attempting  to  reconcile  monar- 
chical notions  with  the  new  inte- 
rests which  the  Revolution  had  creat- 
ed. In  the  opinion  of  some  he 
did  too  little — of  others,  too  much. 
He  was,  however,  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly drawn  from  this  collision 
of  parties  by  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba. 

After  tho  flight  of  Louis  XVUI. 
and  his  family,  M.  Guizot  returned 
to  tho  duties  of  his  professorship,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  hundred 
days,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo, 
ha  was  selected  by  the  constitutional 
Royalists  to  go  to  Ghent,  to  urge  upon 
Louis  XVTII.  the  adoption  ofthe  char- 
ter, and  to  insist  u[)on  the  necessity  of 
removing  from  power  M.  De  Blacas, 


• It  is  generally  understood  that  the  mere  translations  wore  not  tho  work  of 
M.  Guizot.  They  were  done  under  his  superinlendeuco.  Tho  notes,  however, 
were  his  own. 
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irho  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  the 
type  and  representative  of  the  old 
monarchical  regime.  The  result  of  his 
negotiations  became  apparent  soon 
afterwards,  for  M.  De  Blacas  retired, 
and  the  king  acknowledged  the  errors 
of  his  government,  in  the  proelamation 
of  Cambrai,  and  added  new  guarantees 
to  the  eharter. 

In  the  stormy  session  of  the  Cham- 
bers, which  followed  the  second  restor- 
ation, in  1815,  M.  Guizot  filled  the 
office  of  chief  Secretary  to  the  minister 
of  Justice.  He  has  been  reproached 
with  yielding,  in  an  undue  degree,  to 
the  reactionary  spirit  which  prevailed 
at  this  epoch.  The  parties  consisted 
of  the  ultra-royalists,  supporters  of  the 
old  regime,  who  desired  the  king  with- 
out the  charter,  the  liberals  who  de- 
sired the  charter  without  the  King, 
and  the  constitutional  roy.alists,  which 
demanded  both.  To  this  last  section 
of  the  political  body,  M.  Guizot  na- 
turally belonged.  His  pamphlet  on 
“ HepreseiUative  Government,  and  the 
iresent  Slate  of  France,"  which  he  pub- 
ished  in  answer  to  M.  De  Vitrollcs, 
gave  a view  of  his  principles  at  that 
time,  and  placed  him  in  the  royalist 
constitutional  majority,  beside  his 
friend  Royer  Collard,  MM.  I’asquier, 
Camille  Jordan,  and  Da  Serres.  It 
was  about  this  period  that  the  name 
Doctrinaires  came  to  be  applied  to  that 
party,  originating  in  the  fact  that 
Royer  Collard,  who  was  its  leader,  had 
been  educated  at  a college  conducted 
by  a sect  called  Doctrinaires,  and  also 
from  a certain  stiff  adherence  to  par- 
ticular general  principles,  and  a severe 
system  of  logic,  put  forward  rather 
obtrusively  in  their  public  speeches. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Berri,  the  ministry  of  Decazes  re- 
tired from'  office.  MM.  Royer  Col- 
lard, Camille  Jordan,  and  De  Barante, 
withdrew  from  the  Council  of  State, 
and  M.  Guizot  resigned  with  his  party. 
From  that  time  until  the  accession  to 
office  of  the  Martignac  ministry,  in 
1828,  his  course  was  a continual  strug- 
gle against  the  tendencies  of  the  Villele 
ministry.  At  this  time  he  w.is  too 
young,  and  his  reputation  w.ts  too  little 
advanced,  to  lead  him  to  aspire  to  a 
seat  in  the  Chamber,  but  the  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  monarchy  found 
in  him  a most  able  defender,  through 
the  organs  of  the  press. 

In  his  professional  chair  of  Modern 
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History,  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiastic 
applauses  of  those  youths,  many  of 
whom  were  destined  at  a later  period 
to  aid  in  overthrowing  the  house  of 
the  elder  Bourbons,  M.  Guizot  deve- 
loped the  various  phases  of  represent- 
ative government  in  Europe  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  min- 
istry took  its  vengeance  for  his  attacks 
in  his  pamphlets,  by  interdicting  his 
course  in  1825. 

Returning  to  private  life,  he  was 
poor,  for  the  worst  enemies  of  this 
Statesman  never  ascribed  to  him  a dis- 
position to  convert  the  opportunitiu  i 
of  office  to  the  purposes  of  person  it 
profit.  He  had,  however  his  pen,  an  1 
that  was  an  independence.  Exclude  1 
from  treating  of  the  politics  of  the  day, 
by  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, ho  engaged  in  a series  of  histo- 
rical works,  several  of  which  have 
since  surrounded  his  name  with  lustre, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  his 
collection  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
Revolution  in  England;  two  volumes 
of  the  History  of  that  Revolution  ; the 
collection  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
Ancient  History  of  France,  and  Essays 
on  French  History ; Historical  Essays 
on  Shakspeare  and  Calvin  ; a transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  and  extensive  con- 
tributions to  the  lietme  Francaise. 

It  was  when  immersed  in  these  lite- 
rary labours,  in  1827,  that  the  must 
bitter  calamity  of  his  life  befell  him. 
A premature  death  snatched  from  him 
her  who  was  at  once  the  partner  of  his 
labours,  and  the  solace  of  his  home  ; — 
her  whose  elevated  mind  and  pure 
spirit  sustained  and  encouraged  him  in 
the  agitations  and  struggles  of  his  pub- 
lic life.  It  was  a touching  scene  to 
behold  the  last  farewell  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband  and  the  son,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  destined  to  soon  follow  his 
beloved  parent  to  the  tomb.  Madame 
Guizot,  though  a Roman  Catholic  by 
birth,  became  a Protestant  shortly  b«^ 
fore  her  death. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Villele  ministry, 
M.  Martignac,  on  his  accession  to 
power,  restored  M.  Guizot  to  his  pro- 
fessorship. Soon  after  this  he  wm 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  the  College  of  Lisieux,  which  he 
h.as  ever  since  represented.  He  was 
one  of  the  memorable  majority  of  22 1 , 
who  voted  the  address  which  was  the 
precursor  of  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
concluding  his  speech  on  that  occa-. 
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lion  b;  the  following  remarkable  sen- 
tence : — 

“ It  is  difficult  cnouRh  for  truth  to 
find  its  way  to  the  chambers  of  kings. 
Let  us  not  send  it  there  pale  and  encr- 
Tated.  Let  it  bo  no  more  possible  to 
mistake  it  than  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of 
our  seutiments.'’ 

In  1830,  when  the  storm  which 
broke  on  the  ‘27th  of  July,  was  ap- 
proaching, M.  Guizot  was  at  his  na- 
tive town  of  Nimes.  He  returned  to 
Paris  on  the  ‘2Uth.  The  following 
day  he  wrote  the  celebrated  protest  of 
the  deputies  against  the  ordunnance 
which  produced  the  revolution  ; a do- 
cument which  indicates  a Conservative 
spirit,  which  feared,  rather  than  de- 
sired, a revolution.  Its  moderation 
found  favour  with  few.  The  govern- 
ment deemed  it  seditious, — tlie  people 
thought  it  tame. 

On  the  29th  July,  the  Deputies  met 
at  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  where  a 
lively  sense  of  triumph  was  expressed, 
at  the  result  of  the  struggle,  but 
where,  at  the  same  time,  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  regularizing  the 
revolution  was  acknowledged.  M. 
Guizot  was  the  first  to  rise  and  im- 
press on  his  colleagues  the  urgency  of 
the  appointment  of  a municipal  com- 
mission, to  be  specially  devoted  to  the 
re-establishment  and  maintenance  of 
order.  The  next  day  this  committee 
appointed  him  provisional  minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  On  the  31st  ho 
read  to  the  chambers  the  draft  of  a 
proclamation  nominating  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  interval,  between 
this  and  the  9th  August,  the  day  on 
which  Louis  Phillippo  accepted  the 
crown  tendered  to  him  by  the  cham- 
bers, M.  Guizot  filled  temporarily  the 
office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
displayed  extraordinary  administrative 
powers  on  that  difficult  emergency, 
A complete  recomposition  of  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  country 
was  effected,  and  the  charter  was  re- 
vived and  amended.  Seventy-six  pre- 
fects, one  hundred  and  seventh-six  sub- 
prefects,  and  thirty-eight  chief  secre- 
taries were  appointed.  In  the  revision 
of  the  chamber  be  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  age  of  qualification  for  a deputy  at 
twenty-five.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
outvoted. 

The  cabinet  which  was  formed  out 


of  the  fermenting  elements  of  the  re- 
volution, was,  as  might  be  expected, 
ephemeral.  The  personal  differences 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  magnitudeand 
importance  of  the  public  interests  stak- 
ed in  the  measures  which  accompanied 
the  revolution,  reappeared  as  soon  as 
tranquillity  was  restored.  The  spirit 
of  the  epoch,  and  the  state  of  exaltation 
of  all  minds,  demanded  more  of  vigour 
in  political  action,  and  required  less  of 
the  philosophical  spirit  of  organization 
than  was  consistent  with  the  public 
character  of  M.  Guizot,  and  ho  retired. 
The  cabinet  of  M.  Lafitte  succeded, 
and  when  the  public  became  more 
tranquillized,  and  desired  to  see  the 
Institutions  consolidated,  it  gave  place 
again  to  a more  conservative  adminis- 
tration, under  the  presidency  of  Casi- 
mir  Perier.  The  Chamber  now  be- 
gan to  settle  down  into  recognized  sec- 
tions and  parties,  under  acknowledged 
leaders,  and  symbolized  by  known  sys- 
tems of  policy.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  revolution  of  July,  a compact,  re- 
solute, and  permanent  majority  was 
created.  This  parliamentary  force, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confused  and 
undisciplined,  consisted  of  three  chief 
divisions,  whose  movements  were  di- 
rected by  the  spirited  president  of  the 
Council.  The  left  wing,  composed 
chiefly  of  that  party,  which  formed  the 
liberal  opposition  during  the  Restora- 
tion, and  which  now  rallied  round  the 
Constitutional  Throne  of  the  Barra- 
codes,  was  led  by  M.  Thiers.  The 
right  wing,  composed  of  the  party 
which,  under  the  Restoration,  were 
known  as  the  Constitutional  Monar- 
chists, were  headed  by  M.  Guizot. 
The  centre  body,  composed  of  those 
whose  opinions  wavered,  and  whose 
conduct  had  been  undecided,  were 
under  the  leadership  of  M.  Dupin  the 
elder. 

Supported  by  this  triple  phalanx,  the 
ministry  of  Casimir  Perier  prevailed 
equally  against  the  opposition  in  the 
cliamber,  and  the  emeutes  in  the  streets. 
It  effected  the  occupation  of  Ancona* 
and  consolidated  the  system  which 
sprang  out  of  the  three  days  of  July. 
After  the  death  of  Casimir  Perier, 
which  took  place  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera  in  1 832,  these  elements  of 
parliamentary  and  governmental  power 
were  dissolv^,  and  the  several  leaders, 
with  pretensions  nearly  equal,  disputed 
the  command.  The  usual  consequences 
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of  even  competition,  combined  with 
little  difference  of  political  principle, 
ensued.  A coalition  was  effected. 
The  centre  left  combined  with  the 
centre  right.  M.  Guizot  extended  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  M.  Thiers,  and 
the  ministry  known  as  the  Cabinet  of 
the  11th  October,  iaT2,  was  formed. 

M.  Guizot  now  filled  the  ofiice  of 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the 
duties  of  which  his  peculiar  talents 
and  attainmentsso  eminently  fitted  him. 
In  recurring  to  the  records  of  this 
period,  and  reviewing  the  sentiments 
of  parties,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe, 
that  among  the  numerous  measures 
adopted  during  his  ministry,  there  is 
one,  respecting  which  among  men  of 
every  party,  even  those  most  opposed  to 
M.  Guizot,  as  a statesman,  there  is  but 
one  unanimous  feeling  of  approbation. 
The  law  of  the  2ftth  June,  1833,  upon 
Primary  Instruction,  is  a monument  to 
the  genius  and  benevolence  of  M. 
Guizot,  which  will  surround  his  me- 
mory with  honour  and  gratitude  in  all 
succeeding  ages.  This  measure,in  all  its 
completeness, was  conceived,  perfected, 
promoted,  and  carried  into  practical 
operation  by  M.  Guizot  alone.  Un- 
der him,  and  at  his  hands,  the  principle 
of  popular  education,  adopted  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  great  revolution  of 
1760,  but  suspended  in  its  progress  by 
the  social  convulsions  of  the  last  half 
century,  has  been  realised.  Eleven 
thousand  communes,  constituting  about 
haif  the  territory  of  France,  hitherto 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that  educa- 
tion which  produces  the  honest  man 
and  the  good  citizen,  have  seen  the 
school-house  raised  beside  the  village 
church,  where  the  children  of  the  poor 
can  obtain  that  enlightenment  which, 
combined  with  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion, will  enable  them  to  struggle  with 
the  rude  trials  of  this  life,  and  prepare 
for  the  rewards  of  that  which  is  to 
follow. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  promulgation 
and  the  execution  of  this  law,  the  zeal 
and  activity  of  M.  Guizot  were  inces- 
sant. It  was  a labour  of  love.  Num- 
berless were  the  addresses  and  instruc- 
tions sent  by  him  to  the  prefects  and 
subprefects  of  departments,  to  the 
mavors  and  other  municipal  authorities 
in  the  provinces,  and  to  the  commit- 
tees of  inquiry.  All  these  documents 
are  models  of  clearness  and  precision  ; 
but  one  among  them — bis  circular  to 


the  parish  schoolmasters — is  pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous,  and  is  probably  the 
finest  specimen  of  this  kind  of  compo- 
sition extant.  No  work  of  these  times 
is  marked  by  more  genuine  elo(|uence, 
or  more  true  poetry  of  style  and  of 
sentiment.  How  noble  is  the  spectacle 
of  the  minister  of  State  of  a great 
country,  assuming  the  tone,  and  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  of  fellowship,  with 
the  humble  village  teacher;  lifting  him 
as  it  were  to  his  own  level,  te.-iching 
him  the  true  loftiness  of  his  functions, 
raising  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  those 
of  his  fellow-citizens  ; — discoursing  to 
him  as  a friend,  a colleague,  and  an 
equal ; making  him  feel  that  he  too  in 
his  sphere,  is  a minister  of  public  in- 
struction,  as  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the 
legislature,  os  he  who  addresses  him  ! 
And  with  what  lively  solicitude  does 
not  the  minister  anticipate  the  difficul- 
ties, and  exhort  to  the  zealous  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  which  must  arise 
in  the  relations  between  the  practical 
teacher  and  the  children,  the  |>arents, 
the  mayor,  and  the  curate.  “ Let  no 
spirit  of  sect  or  party  enter  the  sacred 
precincts  of  your  school  I The  public 
teacher  must  rise  above  the  transitory 
quarrels  which  agitate  society.  The 
sentiments  he  must  inculcate  are,  trust 
in  Providence,  the  holiness  of  duty, 
submission  to  parental  authority,  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  for  the  sovereign, 
and  for  the  rights  of  all.”  If  religious 
principles  and  duties  are  not  enforced, 
it  is  not  because  M.  Guizot  is  not  sin- 
cerely impressed  with  their  high  im- 
portance, but  because  the  inculcation 
of  these  falls  within  another  depart- 
ment of  the  slate.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  in  France  a minis- 
try of  Public  Worship,  distinct  from 
the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
that  as  all  forms  of  Christian  faith  are 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  state,  pastors  of 
each  persuasion  ime  properly  paid  and 
supported  by  the  state,  according  to 
the  clerical  duties  they  have  to  dis- 
charge. 

The  following  picture  of  the  painful 
duties  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
sources  to  which  he  is  sent  for  conso- 
lation, will  be  read  with  lively  interest : 

“ There  is  neither  fortune  nor  fame 
to  be  acquired  in  fulfilling  the  laborious 
task  of  the  village  schoolmaster.  Doom- 
ed to  a life  of  monotonous  labour,  some- 
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times  reqaitcd  with  ingratitude  and  in- 
justice, by  ignorance,  ho  will  often  be 
oppressed  with  nielaiiclioly,  and  perhaps 
sink  under  the  weight  of  his  thankless 
toil,  if  be  do  not  seek  strength  and  cou- 
rage elsewhere,  than  in  the  views  of  im- 
mediate and  personal  interest.  He  must 
bo  sustained  and  anim.ated  by  a profound 
sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  his  la- 
bours. Ho  must  learn  to  regard  the 
austere  pleasure  of  having  served  man- 
kind, and  secretly  contributed  to  the 
public  weal,  as  a price  worthy  of  his  ex- 
ertions, which  his  conscience  pays  him. 
It  is  his  glory  to  aspire  to  nothing  above 
bis  obscure  and  laborious  condition,  to 
make  unnumbered  sacrifices  for  tlioso 
who  profit  by  him,  to  labour,  in  a word, 
for  man,  and  wait  for  his  reward  from 
God." 

The  cabinet  of  the  Ilth  October,  in 
which  M.  Guizot  held  the  ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  affairs  of  the  country  for 
four  years.  M.  Guizot  is  essentially 
a Conservative  in  politics.  He  is  a 
constitutional  monarchist.  If  power 
tends  towards  absolutism,  he  will  op- 
pose power  ; but  if,  in  opposing  it,  ho 
hazards  revolution,  popular  emeute.s, 
or  a relaxation  of  order,  he  will,  per- 
haps, of  the  two  evils  prefer  the  chances 
of  absolutism  to  the  horrors  of  anar- 
chy. This  spirit  has  always  given  a 
repressive  character  to  his  policy. 
When  the  administration  of  which  he 
formed  a part  came  into  office,  pubHc 
order  was  menaced,  and  therefore  a 
Conservative  and  reactionary  policy 
comm.mded  a majority  in  the  Chamber. 
But  gradually  the  government  became 
settled.  The  elements  of  disturbance 
which  the  Revolution  left  behind  it 
subsided  and  disappeared.  The  public 
began  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  the 
struggle — the  price  of  the  blood  which 
flowed  on  the  three  days.  This  pre- 
vailing sentiment  rendered  the  Con- 
servative and  stationary  policy  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  11th  October  less  po- 
pular, and  diminished  its  m.-ijority  in 
the  Chamber.  But  besides  this,  dis- 
sension broke  out  in  the  cabinet  iUelf. 
A disagreement  arose  between  MM. 
De  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  M.  llamams, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  re- 
signed, and  subsequently  between  MM. 
Thiers  and  Guizot.  This  quarrel  was 
supposed  at  the  time,  and  since,  to  be 
secretly  fomented  by  Louis  i’hillippe 
and  the  party  of  the  chateau.  The 
corabioed  ministry  of  Thiers,  Guizot, 


and  De  Broglie  was  too  strong  to  al- 
low the  king  to  assume  that  personal 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  state 
which  ho  has  always  desired  to  exercise. 
His  object  was  now  not  merely  to 
break  up  the  existing  cabinet,  but  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  the 
leading  men  in  the  Chambers,  so  that 
it  might  be  impossible  afterwards  to 
form  a government  so  strong,  with  an 
opposition  so  weak  as  to  render  his 
personal  interference  impracticable. 
This  object  he  perfectly  attained.  M. 
Thierswas  irritated  against  M.  fiuizot, 
and  later,  the  friendship  between  M. 
Guizot  and  the  Duke  of  Broglie  was 
undermined.  No  parliamentary  com- 
binationwasafterwards  po.ssible,  which 
should  deprive  Louis  Phillippe  of  the 
favourite  object  of  his  hopes,  that  of 
presiding  at  the  cabinet,  dictating  its 
policy,  and  being,  in  fact,  his  own  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs. 

In  fine,  M.  Guizot  retired,  and  en- 
tered into  opposition.  He  immediate, 
ly  assumed  a position  of  open  hosti- 
lity with  the  cabinet,  over  which  M. 
Mole  presided,  the  policy  of  which  he 
described,  in  one  of  his  memorable 
addresses  from  the  tribune,  as  “ one 
without  principle  or  flag,  made  up  of 
expediencies  and  superficialities,  which, 
ever  tottering,  sought  support  on 
every  siile,  and  aimed  at  no  intelligible 
object ; whicli  augmented  and  aggra- 
vated that  vacillation  of  purpose,  that 
effeminacy  of  soul,  that  want  of  faith, 
consistency,  i«?rseverance,  and  energy, 
which  are  atonce  the  sources  of  uneasi- 
ness to  the  country,  and  feebleness  to 
the  government  1” 

The  ministry  known  as  that  of  the 
12th  May,  invited  M.  Guizot  to  the 
Embassy  at  London,  to  replace  M. 
Sebastiani,  which  position  he  occu- 
pied until  his  acce.ssion  to  the  Cabinet, 
which  he  now  leads.  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  literature, 
and  history  of  England  ; his  known 
predilection  for  the  political  institu- 
tions of  that  country,  which  he  desired 
to  see  adopted  in  his  own,  as  far  as  the 
habits  and  condition  of  the  people 
would  admit ; his  Protestantism,  for 
the  sincerity  of  which  he  received  cre- 
dit; the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  austere  dignity  of  his  character,  all 
conspired  to  recommend  him  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  aristocracy  of 
London.  Accordingly,  no  minister  of 
Eraiice,  since  Chateaubriand,  obtained 
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a reception  so  unexceptionally  cor- 
dial. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  Cabinet, 
subsequent  to  the  collision  at  Be^rrout, 
M.  Guizot  was  recalled  to  take  a high 
position  in  affairs.  A certain  stiffness 
of  character,  and  austerity  of  manner, 
combined  with  a dogmatism  which  ad- 
hered to  him  from  the  professional 
chair,  which  he  filied  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction, rendered  him  personally  un- 
popular in  the  Chambers,  and  although 
-virtually  discharging  the  functions  of 
the  head  of  the  ministry,  he  has  never, 
even  yet,  ventured  to  assume  the  ac- 
tual office  of  President  of  the  Council, 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  go- 
vernment in  France,  is  that  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  head  of  the  government. 
That  post  in  the  Cabinet,  which  has 
now  subsisted  in  Franco  for  several 
years,  is  filled  by  Marshal  Suult,  who, 
however,  takes  no  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  M.  Guizot  is 
minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
real  head  of  the  government. 

As  a speaker,  M.  Guizot  wants  the 
more  lofty  qualities  of  an  orator,  and 
disdains  the  merely  ornamental  ones. 
His  art  is  that  of  a logician,  and  rhe- 
torician. His  discourse  is  a thesis. 
There  is  one  prominent  text  which  is 
wrought  out  with  consummate  skill. 
To  this  he  fixes  the  attention  of  his 
audience.  He  turns  it  on  every 
side,  presents  it  under  various  aspect.^, 
raises  round  it  a most  ingenious  scaf- 
folding of  reasoning.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  colleges,  will  easily  per- 
ceive in  this  the  habits  which  have 
been  transferred  from  the  university 
to  the  senate. 

M.  Guizot  has  been  charged  with  a 
frigid  scepticism,  not  merely  in  his  re- 
ligion, but  in  his  philosophy  and  poli- 
tics. Standing  between  hereditary  mo- 
narchy and  revolution,  it  has  been  said 
that  he  believes  neither  in  the  legiti- 
macy of  divine  right,  nor  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  In  religion  he 
is,  by  descent  and  profession,  Protes- 
tant, but  his  sincerity  in  any  pa?4><uiar 
faith  has  been  questioned,  although  his 
private  life  attests  his  serious  assent  to 
Christianity.  Tho  scenes  related  to 
have  passed  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  cannot 
leave  a doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  reli- 
gious faith.  But  what  faith  ? Pro- 
testant, certainly ; but  which  of  the 
many  tints  of  Protestantism  ? No  one 
can  answer,  and  seme  will  say  that  tho 


illustrious  statesman  and  philosopher 
himself  would  pause  long  before  he 
would  commit  himself  to  a categorical 
answer  to  that  question. 

Clcarnes.4  and  order  are  the  conspi- 
cuous attributes  of  his  style,  as  a p.ar- 
liamcntary  speaker.  He  goes  straight 
to  his  object  ; lays  down  his  thesis  in 
the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal 
terms.  Ho  admits  no  redundancy. 
What  he  has  to  say  is  said  without  ut- 
tering one  word  too  much  or  too  little. 
His  style  is  pure  and  chaste,  but  with- 
out brilliancy  or  colouring.  Hi.s  ex- 
temporaneous addre.s6es,stenogr.iplied, 
have  all  the  elaborated  finish  and  accu- 
racy of  the  desk. 

The  temperament  of  his  soul,  and 
severity  of  his  manners,  are  adverse 
so  those  vehement  bursts  of  passion 
which  have  produced  the  fine.st  pas- 
sages of  ancient  and  modern  oratory. 
One  cx.arople  of  elevation  is  cited; 
when  ravished  with  adminition  for  the 
con.stitueuts  of  178‘J,  ho  exclaimed — . 
"1  doubt  not  that  in  tlxir  unknown 
abodes,  these  noble  souls,  who  have  so 
ardently  desired  the  good  of  humanity, 
will  be  sensible  of  a profound  pleasure 
to  behold,  us  to-day,  avoiding  those 
shoals  upon  which  their  brightest  hopes 
were  wrecked." 

Nothing  in  public  life  is  more  gr.a- 
tifyingto  contemplate  than  the  .spotless 
purity  of  the  private  character  of  Jl. 
Guizot.  No  public  man  has  more  nu- 
merous or  rancorous  enemies.  Not 
one  among  these  would  dare  to  cast  a 
doubt  on  his  private  integrity.  With 
a modest  competence,  obtained  by  his 
personal  labour,  he  entered  the  Hotel 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
With  tho  same  modest  competence  he 
retired  from  that  palace,  to  his  obscure 
lodging  in  the  Quartier  de  la  Madeline. 
He  returned  to  office,  and  has  bad  all 
the  means,  direct  and  indirect,  which 
the  head  of  affairs  in  a great  country 
can  always  command,  to  accumulate 
wealth.  No  one  suspects  him  of  hav- 
ing done  so. 

As  a child,  os  a parent,  as  an  hus- 
band, and  as  a father,  ^1.  Guizot  is  a 
pait8T'>  of  high  morality  of  conduct 
and  senikqent  but  rarely  found  in  pub- 
lic life. 

In  his  condurt-to  his  politic.al  oppo- 
nents, ho  is  liberai'and  generous.  He 
willingly  gives  them  credit,  for  good 
motives,  and  allows  each  his  iiltted  of 
praise  for  the  ability  he  displays. 

The  party  of  Doctrinaires  Franco 
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rrsembles,  in  many  of  their  character- 
istici,  the  party  of  the  Utilitarians  in 
England.  There  is  the  same  dogma- 
tism, the  same  intolerance  for  other 
opinions,  the  same  dry  rigidity.  M. 
Guizot,  the  head  and  leader  of  the 
sect,  partakes  of  these  qualities^  mo- 
dified, however,  hy  his  individual  pe- 
culiarities. He  is  more  tenacious, 
however,  of  his  purposes,  than  even  of 
his  maxims.  He  is  ambitious  of  of- 
fice for  the  power  which  it  confer.*, 
and  not  for  the  affluence  which  it 
brings.  He  is  a partisan  of  a consti- 
tutional aristocracy.  If  he  had  been 
noble  be  would  have  advocated  an 
aristocracy  of  birth.  Being  a com- 
moner, he  advocates  an  aristocracy  of 
the  bourgeoisie. 

After  all  his  years  of  study  of  the 
English  system,  and  all  his  professed 
admiration  of  the  union  of  liberty  and 
monarchy  which  it  exhibits,  he  has  not 
brought  into  practice  in  Trance  the 
great  leading  consequence  of  the  royal 
irresponsibility.  The  personal  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  sovereign  gives,  as 
the  most  inevitable  conclusion,  the 
royal  non-interference.  Where  re- 
sponsibility rests,  there  alone  power 
roust  be  deposited.  Active  personal 
interference,  without  responsibility,  is 
an  outrage  on  political  philosophy, 
against  which  it  might  well  be  sup- 
posed the  scholastic  dogmatism  of  the 
leader  of  the  Doctrinaires  would  re- 
volt. Yet  M.  Guizot  has  now,  for 
nearly  seven  years,  been  the  virtual 
head  of  a cabinet  over  whose  delibera- 
tions an  irresponsible  constitutional 
sovereign  has  presided.  Nor  has  such 
pretidency  been  like  that  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Commons,  or  the  chairman  of  a 
meeting.  The  monarch  of  July  has 
has  not  been  a mere  moderator  amidst 
his  ministers.  It  is  too  notorious  to 
admit  of  dispute  that  he  has  always  ex- 
ercised a most  potential  voice  in  their 
councils,  aud  even  assumed  occasion- 
ally the  tone  of  a dictator.  Yet  to  all 
this  M.  Guizot  has  quietly  submitted. 
He  has  held  the  portfolio,  and  borne 
the  responsibility  of  office  for  several 
years,  and  has  submitted  to  have  his 
measures  rejected  by  the  royal  voice, 
and  his  state  papers  mutilated  by  the 
royal  pen.  As  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  has  found  his  instructions 
to  the  representatives  of  France  at 
foreign  courts,  subordinate  to  other  in- 
structions, proceeding  directly  from  a 


higher  quarter.  Yet  with  all  these 
flagrant  violations  of  the  constitutional 
regime,  which  M.  Guizot  so  much  ad- 
mires, he  has  still  retained  the  cares 
and  honours  of  office,  and  with  them 
the  responsibility  for  proceedings  not 
his  own,  and  of  which  ho  often  is  kept 
in  ignorance  until  they  become  irrevo- 
cable. 

M.  Guizot's  long  continuance  and 
apparent  security  in  office,  is  a conse- 
quence rather  of  the  divisions  among 
his  opponents,  than  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  majority  which  has  voted 
with  him.  Among  his  colleagues  he 
is  unpopular,  so  much  so,  that  not- 
withstanding his  known  ambition,  and 
his  unquestionable  right,  according  to 
parliamentary  standing  and  influence, 
to  the  first  place  in  the  cabinet,  be  has 
never  ventured  to  assume  it.  The 
chair  is  occupied  by  a lay-figure — the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia.  But  he  has  been 
secure,  for  among  his  opponents  there 
are  irrecoucileable  differences.  The 
dynastic  opposition  occupying  the  left 
centre,  are  now  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  led  by  MM.  Thiers  and 
O' Dillon  Barrot,  the  other  by  MM. 
Dufaure  and  Belliault.  Again,  lefl 
of  these  are  the  anti-dynastic  or  repub- 
lican opposition,  occupying  the  ex- 
treme left,  in  which  MM.  Dupont  de 
I'Eure  and  Arago,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  are  prominent ; and  finally, 
there  is  the  legitimate  or  Carlist  party. 
Now,  all  of  these  fragments  of  the  op- 
position are  ns  much  or  more  opposed 
to  each  other  than  to  the  Guizot  minis- 
try. Hence,  the  strength  of  the  head 
of  the  Doctrinaires. 

Wo  presented,  lately,  to  our  read- 
er.*, a rapid  sketch  of  M.  Thiers,  the 
great  rival  and  inevitable  successor 
of  M.  Guizot.  So  completely  cor- 
relative are  these  two  statesmen  in 
their  political  position,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  pronounce  the  name  of 
either  without  raising  before  the 
mind’s^eyc,  also  the  image  of  the  other. 
Both  spring  from  the  people ; both 
raised  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
state  by  the  sole,  unaided,  unpatro- 
nized  energy  of  their  talents  ; both 
men  of  letters,  so  eminent,  that  had 
they  never  entered  the  chambers,  they 
wouldstill  hold  foremost  places  among 
the  illustrious  of  the  age  ; both  ora- 
tors and  statesmen  so  distinguished, 
that  had  they  never  wielded  the  pen, 
they  would  still  bo  the  most  brilliant 
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ornaments  of  tho  senate  ; — both  jour- 
nalists, and  both  thrown  up  to  the 
surface  by  the  great  commotion  of 
1830,  and  they  are  transcendently  tho 
most  eminent  men  that  have  issued 
from  that  convulsion. 

They  both,  professing  admiration 
for  the  English  system  of  constitution- 
al government,  have  evinced  their  re- 
pugnance to  that  personal  interference 
in  the  business  of  the  cabinet,  which 
LouisPhillippehas  never  ceased  to  exer- 
cise; hut  the  opposition  of  M.  Thiers  to 
it  has  been  more  persevering  and  active. 
M.  Guizot  has  tacitly  submitted,  when 
he  ought  to  have  resigned.  M.  Thiers 
has  openly  denounced  the  system  as 
imconstitutional.  The  maxim,  Le  roi 
regne  mats  il  ne  goucertie  pas  has  been 
insisted  on  by  M.  Thiers,  who  has  on 
various  occasions  asserted,  and  on 
some  acted  on  it.  M.  Guizot,  as- 
senting as  strongly  to  the  maxim  as 
his  distinguished  rival,  has  neverthe- 
less permitted  it  to  be  turned  into  a 
dead  letter. 

There  is  a course  by  which  these 
two  statesmen  could  have  extinguished 
personal  government  in  France.  The 
state  of  parties  has  long  rendered  no 
government  possible,  in  which  one  or 
the  other  does  not  hold  a prominent 
place.  Had  they  combined  in  resist- 
ing the  Royal  presence  at  cabinet 
councils,  the  object  would  have  been 
attained.  This  they  had  not  moral 
firmness  or  personal  independence  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish. 

An  able  delineator*  of  public  cha- 
racters, in  whose  political  views,  how- 
ever, wc  do  not  in  all  respects  coin- 
cide, has  happily  sketched  and  con- 
trasted these  two  parliamentary  ri- 
vals : — 

“ Born  of  tho  press,*' says  he,  “they 
have,  after  sucking  her  milk  even  to  her 
blood,  strangled  their  mother. 

“ Both  have  joined  to  light  tho  pile 
round  freedom  of  thought,  and,  like  in- 
quisitors, have  said  to  their  victims  ; — 

‘ Believe,  or  burn  I’ 

“ They  are  both  devoted  to  the  per- 
son of  the  sovereign,  whoever  ho  mav 
be,  for  the  time  being.  They  are  not 
more  attached  to  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  than  io  the  elder,  or 
any  other  brunch.  They  are  impelled 
by  the  ambition  of  fortune,  or  tho  obsti- 


nacy of  system.  They  would  bo  just  os 
willing,  under  like  circumstances  to  dis- 
pose of  Louis  Phillippe,  as  they  were  to 
dispose  of  Charles  X. 

“Between  MM.  Guizot  and  Thiers 
there  is  a strong  contrast  of  character, 
sentiment,  and  talent.  The  latter  is 
pliable,  conversational,  familiar,  mis- 
chievous, and  wheedling:  the  former  is 
imperious,  austere,  and  rigid. 

“ With  diplomatists,  W.  Guizot,  by 
his  scieuce  and  his  gravity  passes  fur  an 
aristocrat.  Notwithstanding  all  his  ef- 
forts, and  the  marvellous  brilliancy  of 
his  wit,  M.  Thiers  will  never  rise  in 
their  estimation  above  a parvenu. 

“ M.  Guizot  is  circumspect  in  con- 
duct ; M.  Thiers  bold  in  speech. 

“ M.  Guizot  casts  languishing  glances, 
M.  Thiers  menacing  looks,  at  tho  powers 
of  Europe.  The  powers  of  Europe  re- 
gard the  one  and  the  other  with  the 
same  ridicule, 

“ .M.  Guizot  would  lay  France  immo- 
vably on  a couch  of  repose,  for  fear  of 
the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  ; M.  Thiers 
would  w hirl  her  through  space,  with  the 
velocity  and  eccentricity  of  a comet. 

“-M.  Guizot  practises  corruption  by 
system  ; M.  Thiers  by  expediency ; the 
one  after  the  English  fashion ; tho  other 
like  tho  Directory. 

“ M.  Guizot  proceeds  by  maxims  ; M. 
Thiers  by  impulses. 

“ M. Guizot  rises  into  the  obscurity  of 
philosophical  abstractions,  where,  how- 
ever, occasional  gleams  of  light  arc  seen 
to  issue.  M.  Thiers  prefers  remaining 
on  tho  earth  to  the  risk  of  losing  himself 
in  the  clouds.  The  one  moves  on  wings ; 
the  other  on  feet. 

“ M.  Guizot  brings  his  projects  spar- 
ingly  before  tho  Chamber,  one  at  a 
time,  making  good  his  ground  as  he 
proceeds  ; M.  Thiers  empties  his  budget 
at  once,  plays  at  hazard,  and  risks  his 
last  stake. 

“ M.  Guizot  constantly  invokes  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Chambers;  M.  Thiers, 
when  pressed  by  difficulties,  appeals  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

“ M.  Guizot  takes  his  principles  from 
the  English  Revolution,  M.  Thiers  from 
the  French.  Tho  one  fixes  his  eye  on 
1()88,  the  other  on  1793. 

“ M.  Guizot  opens  his  breast  to  tho 
world,  M.  Thiers  to  France. 

“ M.  Guizot  puts  his  faith  in  philo- 
^phy  ; M.^  Thiers  in  the  sword.  M. 
Guizot  relies,  in  emergencies,  on  the 
passive  resistance  of  the  middle  classes  ; 
.'1.  Thiers  on  the  insurrectional  powers 
of  the  musses. 

“ M.  Guizot  assumes  the  position  of 
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leader  of  the  ConsorvatiTes  ; M.  Thiers 
of  Pro;p’essist8. 

MM.  Guizot  and  Thiers  treat  their 
part^  diflcrentl}' ; the  one  exhibits 
somethin}^  like  hau^htmesa,  the  other, 
something  like  impertinence. 

**  M.  Guizot  is  too  proud  not  to  de- 
spise offences ; M.  Thiers  too  careless 
to  remember  them. 

**  Out  of  o6Bce,  M.  Guizot  works  the 
parliamcDtarj  power  against  the  per- 
sonal power  of  the  crown  ; in  oftico,  he 
works  the  personal  power  of  the  crown 
against  the  parliamcntai^  power. 

**  Out  of  office,  M.  Thiers  harasses 
the  ministry  on  domestic  questions ; in 
office,  be  rests  his  force  on  foreign  <iues- 
tions,  in  which  ho  is  master  of  the 
Chamber. 

**M.  Guizot  overcomes  opposition  by 
tenacity  of  purpose.  M.  Thiers  eludes 
it  by  his  suppleness.  He  slips  through 
jour  fingers  like  an  eel.  To  retain  him, 
YOU  must  lake  him  in  your  teeth. 

“M.  Guizot  is  categorical; — he  ei- 
ther affirms  or  denies.  M.  Thiers  will 
not  say  either  yes  or  no. 

“ M.  Guizot,  when  pressed  andinter- 
rogatcil,  confines  himself  to  a dry  nega- 
tive, or  assumes  a proud  silence.  M. 
Thiers,  when  pressed,  defends  himself 
with  all  the  circumstantial  prolixity  of 
an  advocate. 

“ The  one,  more  of  a spiritualist,  ap- 
peals to  right.  The  other,  more  of  a 
materialist,  appeals  to  facts.  The  one 
believes  in  some  sort  of  mortality  ; the 
other  believes  in  almost  nothing. 

**  M.  Guizot,  whether  in  office  or  out 
of  office,  is  still  a politician.  Uo  has  tho 
force,  the  resolution,  and  the  obstinacy 
of  a man  whose  thoughts  are  necessarily 
engrossed  by  the  same  object.  For  him 
office  is  an  affair  of  temperament  as 
much  as  of  ambition. 

• “ M.  Thiers  does  not  surrender  him- 
self altogether  to  the  ambition  of  office, 
or  even  to  the  affairs  of  politics.  No 
longer  minister,  ho  turns  to  art,  to 
steam,  to  a classical  tour,  to  unrol 
mommies,  or  to  write  histories. 

“ M.  Guizot  has  more  generality  of 
thought ; M.  Thiers  more  versatility  and 
movement. 

**  M.  Thiers,  like  phosnhoru.s,  Hashes 
brilliantly  and  goes  out.  Al.  Guizot,  like 
a sepulchral  lamp,  diffuses  a more  feeble 
light,  but  constantly  burns. 

“ M.  Guizot  sometimes  mistakes  ob- 
scurity for  depth,  and  great  words  for 
great  things.  M.  Thiers  also  sometimes 
mistakes  tinsel  for  splendour,  and  noise 
for  glory. 

“ M.  Guizot  has  something  of  tho 
iffiilosopher  always  about  him ; AI. 
Thiers  something  of  the  artist.  AV'hen 
AI.  Guizot  converses,  he  seems  to  lec- 


ture; when  M. 'Thiers  lectures,  he  seems 
to  converse.  The  one  seems  to  bo  al- 
ways in  a chair,  the  other  always  on  a 
sofa. 

“They  are  both  perhaps  tho  most 
eminent  journalists  of  tho  age  ; but  AI. 
Guizot  cultivates  tho  dogmatism  of  the 
press;  M.  Thiers  its  current  polemics. 
The  one  delights  to  listen  to  toe  sound 
of  his  own  theories  ; the  other  collects 
the  occurrences  and  facts  of  the  day, 
.and  groups  them  around  his  system. 

“ As  a political  writer,  Al.  Guizot  is 
more  highly  prized  abroad  than  at  homo ; 
the  reason  of  w hich  is,  that  with  his 
countrymen  the  graces  of  composition 
are  more  relishea  than  the  solidity  of 
the  matter.  As  an  historian,  however, 
be  is  duly  estimated  in  France  as  else- 
where, 

“ AI.  Thiers,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pears in  his  history  more  in  tho  cha- 
racter of  a statesman  than  an  annalist 
or  philosopher.  He  is  remarkable  nei- 
ther for  plan,  nor  order,  nor  colouring, 
nor  depth,  nor  brevity.  He  is  admira- 
ble for  his  lofty  view  of  events,  his  abi- 
lity of  narrative,  and  his  perfect  lucidity 
of  style.  Ho  writes  as  ho  speaks,  with 
a most  picturesque  and  fascinating  co- 
piousness. 

“ No  French  writer  has  equalled  him 
in  the  description  of  military  campaigns 
and  especially  of  battles,  nor  in  the  ex- 
position of  financial  crises.  He  has  pro- 
duced tho  most  popular  and  widely  cir- 
culating history  of  tho  wars,  the  consti* 
tutions,  the  diplomacy,  and  the  laws  of 
the  great  Revolution. 

“ M.  Thiers  belongs  to  the  school  of 
fatalism,  which  shelters  under  the  plea 
of  necessity  the  errors  and  crimes  of  go- 
vernmout ; which  admits  no  right,  either 
national  or  international ; which  smo- 
thers free-will  and  drives  virtue  to  de- 
spair. Alas!  what  imports  tho  history 
of  the  past,  if  we  may  not  draw  from 
it  a moral  f^or  our  guidance  in  tho  pre- 
sent, and  in  the  future? 

“ M.  Guizot  has  more  method,  con- 
nexion,and  vigour  in  his  extemporaneous 
addresses;  AI.  Thiers  more  abandon 
and  more  nature. 

“ AI.  Guizot’s  eloquence  is  awakened 
by  wrath  ; AI.  Thiers’  by  enthusiasm. 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  grave  than 
the  diction  of  AI.  Guizot ; nothing  more 
charming  than  the  xyirituel  lasser-aller 
of  M.  Thiers. 

“ After  a quarter  of  an  hour,  M.  Gui- 
zot begins  to  fatigue  you;  at  the  end  of 
two  hours,  M.  Tliicrs  only  enlivens  you. 

You  are  never  unoa.sy  for  M.  Gui- 
zot, for  you  know  that  his  theme  is 
ready  made,  and  that  ho  will  not  de- 
part from  his  fixed  conclusion.  You  arc 
not  uneasy  for  Al.  Thiers,  for  you  know 
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that  he  will  always  find  his  way  hack 
with  felicity  from  the  most  remote  di- 
gressions, and  the  most  embarrassing 
parentheses. 

“ If  an  emergency  arises,  and  dan- 
ger presses,  M.  Guizot  will  work  on  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  chamber.  In  a like  case, 
M.  Thiers  will  sound  an  alarum,  and 
ou  will  fancy  him,  flag  in  hand,  at  the 
ead  of  his  party ; it  will  bo  Bonaparte 
on  the  bridge  of  Areola  I 

“ Both, in  fine,  have  been  below  their 
mission,  because  they  hac  been  below 
their  principles. 

" Both,  under  the  gilded  trappings  of 


office,  have  been  too  often  lost  to  the 
sense  of  their  proper  dignity. 

“Both,  humiliating  spectacle  I wrangle 
furiously  for  the  dry  bones  of  office, 
conccalM  within  the  red  Morocco  port- 
folio, and  then,  after  this  noble  struggle, 
the  victor  goes,  and  licks  the  feet  of 
his  master  1* 

“ They  who  ought  to  repel  the  per- 
sonal interference  of  the  sovereign,  and 
draw  it  back  to  the  salons  of  the  pa- 
lace. they  will  never  have  the  firmness 
to  imitate  the  reply  of  Chatham — ‘ I 
have  been  called  to  the  ministry  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  to  the  people 
alone  do  I owe  an  account  of  my  acts.’  ” 


• Each  minister  of  state,  in  France,  when  he  appears  in  the  Chambers  carries  in 
his  hand  a splendid  red  Morocco  portfolio,  supposed  to  contain  his  papers,  and 
which  has  become  the  symbol  of  his  office,  as  the  purse  or  seal  is  that  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  England.  The  acquiescence  of  these  statesmen,  when  in  office,  in 
the  projects  of  Louis  Phillippe,  even  when  these  projects  were  against  their  own 
convictions,  is  here  alluded  to. 
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o’sDLLIVAN's  LOVE;  A LEOEKD  OF  EDEKMORE. 

nr  WIU.IAH  CABLETOX. 

CHAPTER  I. — EDENMOBE  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

There  rtb  to  be  found  in  the  moun*  ing  the  upland  rises  to  a kind  of  conical 
tain  districts  or  bars  of  Ireland,  eminence,  easy  of  access  on  one  side, 
both  inland  and  upon  her  coasts,  some  but  rocky  and  precipitous  towards  that 
glimpses  of  exquisitely  wild  and  beau-  which  faces  the  lower  country.  From 
tiful  scenery.  If  the  reader  will  sup-  this  elevation  many  breadths  of  rich 
pose  himself  in  a rich  and  highly  cul-  and  luxuriant  beauty  may  be  admired 
tivated  country,  surrounded  by  a fer-  in  the  cultivated  country  beneath, 
tility  that  presents  the  blended  features  Many  wild  hollows  among  the  moun- 
of  both  pastoral  and  agricultural  abun-  tainous  hills  about  you — many  of  those 
dance,  together  with  a surface  re-  winding  and  ragged  passes  which  lead 
markable  for  those  undulations  which  from  one  range  of  mountains  to  ano- 
produce  variety  and  picturesque  ef-  ther,  with  their  half  savage  character, 
feet;  if  he  will  stand  in  the  midst  of.  meet  the  eye;  and  we  may  add  many 
such  a scene  and  look  up  towards  the  a delicious  spot  of  soft  and  serene  ver- 
north-east  he  cannot  but  admire  the  dttre,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  some  still 
lofty  range  of  mountains  which  hem  glen,  encircling,  perhaps,  a small  lake, 
in  the  coast,  and  stand,  as  it  were  in  each  breathing  so  deeply  of  solitude 
the  consciousness  of  their  power,  set-  and  repose  that  one  could  look  on 
ting  at  nought  the  ineffectual  thunder-  until  they  felt  that  the  very  spirit 
ings  of  the  Atlantic:  let  him  then  take  within  them  was  beginning  to  mingle 
hb  way  from  the  Inland  towards  them,  itself,  os  in  some  delightful  dream, 
and  as  he  proceeds  he  will  find  that  the  with  that  which  diffused  such  solitary 
character  of  the  scenery  begins  gra-  beauty  over  the  spot  they  contem- 
dually  to  chan^;  the  land  becomes  plated. 

rougher,  but  still  strong  and  produc-  But  mark,  gentle  reader,  that  the 
tire.  Woods  and  groves,  pasture  fields,  wild  uncultivated  glen  which  comes  up 
and  rich  hedgerows  disappear  ; but  into  the  mountains  before  you,  divides 
they  are  replaced  by  deep  valleys,  itself  into  two  points,  one  of  which  is 
through  which,  over  unequal  and  rocky  concealed  from  you  by  the  rocky  ter- 
beds,  tumble  mountain  torrents  and  mination,  or  point  of  that  ridge,  or  long 
cataracts.  He  then  gets  into  the  cold  hill  that  presents  its  precipitous  front 
light  soil  of  the  brown  hills,  half  moss,  to  the  north-west.  An  old  narrow 
half  clay,  which  have  been  won  by  road  leads  along  that  portion  of  the 
hardy  culture  from  the  heath,  as  is  valley  which  is  invisible  from  your  po- 
evident  by  the  loose  grey  stones  and  sition,  and  after  climbing  np  many  a 
rocks  which  protrude  from  their  sur-  steep  hill,  and  crossing  many  a small 
face.  These  hills,  however,  often  torrent,  with  stepping  stones  for 
slope  down  to  little  solitary  glens,  bridges,  it  at  length  wins  its  weary 
clothed  on  each  side  with  a variety  of  way  to  the  brow  of  a mountain,  which 
upland  wildwood,  which  generally  discloses  a scene  that  occasions  you  to 
fringe,  and  sometimes  altogether  con-  stand,  to  pause,  and  at  length  to  lose 
ceal  the  prattling  little  stream  that  yonrself  in  mingled  emotions  of  asto- 
works  its  busy  and  struggling  way  nishment  and  delight.  A valley,  near 
through  them.  The  next  stage  is  into  three  miles  in  length,  here  stretches  it- 
that  part  of  our  landscape  where  a self  into  the  bosom  of  the  dark  but 
single  form,  perhaps,  is  scattered  in  gentle  mountains,  which  enclose  it — a 
meagre  patches  of  miserable  cultiva-  valley  so  green,  so  fertile,  so  luxa- 
tion over  barren  reaches  of  dark  and  riant  that  the  influence  of  the  8easonE|^ 
dreary  moor,  that  sometimes  stretch  has  scarcely  a perceptible  effect  upon 
oway  as  far  almost  as  the  eye  can  reach,  its  appearance.  In  summer  and  win- 
or  terminate  at  the  foot  of  a rapidly  ter  it  is  almost  equally  verdant  and 
ascending  mountain.  Perhaps  on  some  picturesque.  Large  meadows,  fields 
portion  ufthis  bleak  and  scattered  hold-  of  rustling  corn,  waving  to  the 
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warm  breezes,  and  pasture  lands  co- 
vered with  sheep  and  cattle,  present 
themselves  to  the  eye,  whilst  here  and 
there  the  white  farm  houses,  embo- 
somed in  trees,  and  sending  up  their 
noon-day  smoke  for  dinner,  give  a de- 
lightful life  and  warmth  to  the  picture. 

Everything  in  this  happy  valley  is 
primitive  and  simple.  It  is  a thousand 
miles  in  fact  from  the  great  world  ; of 
which  its  inhabitants  spend  their  con- 
tented nights  and  days  in  blissful  igno- 
rance. Their  horses  are  of  a diminu- 
tive breed,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
agricultural  skill  has  never  carried  the 
people  farther  than  the  use  of  the  old 
Slide  car,  so  long  in  requisition  among 
their  forefathers ; if,  indeed,  we  except 
one  or  two  who,  some  years  ago,  sanc- 
tioned the  innovation  of  the  Block- 
wheel  vehicle,  contrary,  it  is  true,  to 
the  simple  but  earnest  remonstrances 
of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants. 

Now,  reader,  look  up  at  that  dark 
range  of  mountains  towards  the  south ; 
there  they  stretch,  and  it  is  behind 
them  that  the  valley  wo  have  sketched 
fur  you  lies.  Indeed  we  may  assure 
you,  that  the  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners seems  to  have  been  undisturbed 
for  centuries.  The  same  paths,  and 
the  same  pathways,  in  which  their 
harmless  forefathers  trod,  are  those  in 
which  their  equally  harmless  descen- 
dants tread  to-day.  Their  manure  is 
carried  on  their  horses'  backs  to  the 
potato-field  in  Bardhagt — a pair  of 
strong  rude  creels,  with  catch  bot- 
toms, which,  by  pulling  a pin  on  either 
side,  fall  down,  and  let  the  manure 
out.  In  going  to  that  mighty  empo- 
rium of  all  human  commerce — the 

frreat  metropolis  of  the  earth  (the 
ittle  market  town  of  Ballybroghan) 
— to  which  they  resort  about  four 
times  a-year — in  going,  we  say,  to  this 
mighty  Carthage  of  modern  times,  to 
sell  their  butter,  they  may  be  yet  seen 
jogging  along  in  pairs,  each  mounted 
behind  his  Jiardkags,  with  bis  firkin 
of  butter  on  one  side,  and  the  poising 
stone  on  the  other.  In  fact  they  con- 
stitute a little  world  within  themselves, 
and  have  their  little  code  of  sanatory 
and  preventive  superstitions  all  in 
common.  There  is  no  house,  for  in- 
stance, without  a patch  of  House-leek 
on  the  roof  or  gable,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  any  house  possessing 
such  an  herb  can  never  he  burned  by 
an  incendiary  while  the  family  are  a- 


sleep ; nor  can  any  of  its  inmates  be 
injured  by  the  fairies,  who,  from  re- 
gard to  the  house-leek,  protect  both 
them  and  it.  It  is  well  known,  be- 
sides, that  the  juice  of  it  is  the  best 
cure  in  the  world  for  sore  eyes — for 
as  to  its  failure  on  those  of  Darby  Fi- 
nigan,  every  one  knew  well  enough 
that  it  would  have  cured  Darby  only 
that  he  lost  his  sight  while  nsing  it, 
and  in  that  case  a cure  was  clearly  im- 
possible. Then  they  had  Tansey,  and 
Fairy  flax.  Dwarf  elder,  and  Solomon's 
seal,  together  with  a tolerable  variety 
of  other  medicinal  herbs,  each  and  all 
of  which  were  duly  applied  according 
to  old  and  traditionary  usage,  and  that 
was  sufficient. 

It  was,  indeed,  in  this  mountain  valley 
that  enjoyment  was  strong  in  propor- 
. tion  to  its  purity  and  simplicity.  All 
the  impresses  of  human  nature  were 
clear  and  well  defined,  and  lent  a de- 
lightful charm  to  their  harmless  sports 
and  hereditary  usages.  Their  emotions, 
not  being  wasted  or  dissipated  upon 
many  objects,  were  healthy,  and  full  of 
depth,  and  possessed  a freshness  and 
delicacy  of  enjoyment  that  are  never 
found  in  those  whose  feelings  are  cor- 
rupted by  intercourse  with  the  world. 
The  very  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
brought  round  to  them  their  usual  re- 
vivals of  variety  and  delight.  Manv  a 
young  heart  among  them  bounded  with 
sympathy,  on  hearing  the  early  melody 
of  spring,  or  glowed  with  a delight  of 
which  they  knew  not  the  origin,  on 
witnessing  the  appearance  of  the  prim- 
rose, or  the  modest  daisy — that  bean- 
tiful  field-star  which  spangles  with  its 
humble  lustre  the  green  plains  of  our 
country.  So  was  it  with  summer  and 
its  absence  of  toil ; so  was  it  with 
autumn,  its  mirthful  hay-making,  its 
yellow  fields  of  grain,  and  its  holiday 
labour  of  drawing  home  corn  and 
building  stacks  ; and  when  winter 
came,  like  some  venerable  and  ftesh 
old  man,  with  the  hoar  frost  on  bis 
head,  but  health  on  his  check,  many  a 
young  eye  was  opened  each  morn- 
ing os  Christmas  approached,  with 
the  eager  hope  that  the  snow  had 
fallen  overnight,  in  order  to  furnish 
them  with  its  own  peculiar  class  of 
innocent  amusements. 

In  this  manner  didthe  year  present  to 
them  around  of  delight  which  their  ig- 
norance of  the  world  and  its  social  de- 
pravity'always  kept  simple  and  iinsophis- 
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ticated.  During  the  long  winter  even- 
ings they  assembled  in  each  other’s 
houses,  where  they  passed  the  time 
in  singing  good  old  Irish  songs, 
in  giving  out  riddles,  in  telling 
ghost  stories,  and  in  reciting  the 
old  legends  and  grey  traditions  of  the 
country,  such  as  “ The  Witch  of 
Carnuiore,”  or  the  surpassing  feats  of 
“ Shaun  Bairnha,”  the  celebrated  rap- 
parce,  whose  “ stables,”  or  caves,  form 
a curious  natural  object  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  within  a few  miles  of  the 
valley  we  are  describing. 

Intbecalra  and  golden  light  of  asum- 
mer  evening,  it  was  a beautiful  thing  to 
look  into  that  innocent  and  happy  valley. 
Perhaps  in  the  corner  of  some  green 
meadow  the  youngsters  of  both  sexes 
bad  assembled  to  dance,  and  it  would 
require  a stern  philosophy,  or  a severe 
religion  indeed  to  witness  the  liveli- 
ness of  their  motions — to  hear  the  ex- 
hilarating strains  of  the  fiddle — and 
forbid  them  this  simple  but  important 
item  in  the  happiness  of  their  lives. 
And  sweet  was  it  to  hear  the  evening 
song  of  some  rustic  Malibran  stream 
over  those  green  meadows,  while  milk- 
ing her  placid  cow  ; or  to  see  the  neat 
maids  of  the  valley  with  their  rich  pic- 
turesque dresses — home-made,  and 
home-dyed — white  tpUk  pails  upon 
their  heads,  their  shadows  lengthened 
by  the  sinking  sun,  passing  with  merry 
laughter  to  their  respective  dwellings, 
from  which  the  evening  smoke  rose, 
and  was  carried  away  in  blue  and  gently 
slanting  ^columns,  across  the  sides  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  adding  to 
a picture  that  had  been  already  im- 
pressed with  poetry  and  beauty,  that 
mellow  charm  of  truth  and  nature 
which  sinks  into  the  heart. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  such 
a community  as  this  the  force  of  the  af- 
fections was  equally  tender  and  strong. 
When  love  has  not  the  great  absorb- 
ing pursuits  of  a busy  life  to  distract, 
and  consequently  to  enfeeble  it,  we  all 
know  that  it  is  for  that  very  reason 
proportionably  overwhelming  and  in- 
tense. Its  manifestations  under  these 
circumstances  are,  however,  never  so 
observable  or  so  startling  as  are  those 
of  grief — which  is  very  frequently 
little  else  than  a painful  and  agonizing 
exponent  of  affection.  In  the  tender 
paasion  there  are  a thousand  circum- 
stances, hopes,  wishes,  doubts,  and 
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fears,  which,  whilst  they  engigre  the 
mind,  also  prevent  it  from  betraying 
what  it  suffers ; but  in  grief  there  is 
only  one  great  and  concentrated  pas- 
sion acting  upon  the  heart,  and  laying 
bare  to  the  world  the  deep  and  gloomy 
proofs  of  its  hopelessness  and  desola- 
tion. In  the  simple  community,  there- 
fore, which  wo  have  described,  it  is 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  loss  of 
relations,  or  any  other  violation  of  the 
domestic  affections,  or  even  of  local 
attachments,  should  be  felt  with  sin- 
gular and  unusual  agony.  This,  in- 
deed, we  can  assure  our  readers,  was 
the  case  whenever  such  an  event  came 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Edenmore — 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  valley 
we  have  been  describing. 

We  have  said  that  the  manners  of 
these  people  were  exceedingly  simple, 
and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
uniformly  found  that  their  attachment 
to  all  hereditary  usages  is  strong  and 
unshaken.  Up  until  recently  there 
was  very  little  education  among  them, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  primitive 
modes  of  life  they  experienced  but 
little  necessity  for  any.  No  such  thing 
as  a written  Will,  for  instance,  was 
ever  known  in  the  valley ; and  the 
manner  in  which  the  want  of  such  a 
custom  as  writing  it,  or  getting  one 
written,  was  filled  up, argued  the  extra- 
ordinary integrity  and  conscientious 
feeling  of  the  people.  Whenever  a 
man  found  or  believed  himself  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  usually  sent  for 
some  friend  or  relation — brother,  fa- 
ther, son,  uncle,  or  other  individual 
in  whom  he  could  place  every  confi  ■ 
dence.  To  this  person  ho  privately 
disclosed  the  state  of  his  worldly  af- 
fairs, and  mentioned  the  manner  in 
which  he  wished  his  property  to  be  dis- 
tributed. This  act,  though  performed 
with  strict  privacy  in  one  sense,  was 
invested  witli  a good  deal  of  open  for- 
mality in  another.  It  was  always 
known,  for  instance,  that  a certain  indi- 
vidual had  been  selected  to  hear  the 
dying  man’s  Will,  which  he  was  to 
communicate  to  his  family  ; the  latter 
person  always  appointed  the  day,  and 
named  the  fnend  or  relative,  in  whom 
he  was  about  to  place  such  an  impor- 
tant confidence.  All  his  other  rela- 
tions were  prepared  to  receive  the 
person  so  appointed,  which  they  did 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  good 
will,  each  of  them  conscious  of  his  in- 
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flucnce  with  the  dying  man,  and  anx- 
ioua,  if  possible,  to  secure  his  support 
and  favour.  In  general,  however,  the 
period  between  the  announcement  of 
the  person  pitched  upon  for  the  dis- 
charge of  this  office,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  its  duties  was  too  brief  to  allow 
any  attempts  at  the  exercise  of  undue 
inllucnce  over  him.  Bo  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  the  discharge  of  the  trust 
thus  reposed  was  almost  always  looked 
upon  as  an  act  that  involved  a duty 
peculiarly  solemn  and  sacred.  So 
strongly,  indeed,  was  this  felt  that  per- 
sons of  rather  questionable  integrity, 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  have 
been,  with  but  few  exceptions,  known 
to  abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  de- 


ceased, even  contrary  to  their  own 
prejudices  and  personal  interests. 
Every  thing,  in  fact,  connected  with 
death  had  a most  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  these  simple  people,  as  it 
has  over  all  those  who  have  not  ad- 
vanced far  in  what  is  termed  civiliza- 
tion, or  the  artificial  progress  of  so- 
ciety. Next  to  death  itself  were  they 
scrupulous  about  the  rights  of  burial, 
and  the  claims  for  interment,  as  well 
as  such  objections  against  them  as 
arose  among  families  connected  by  in- 
termarriage. But  as  these  and  other 
usages  will  demand  some  notice  in  tho 
following  legend,  we  shall  bestow  no 
further  attention  upon  them  here. 


tUAPTEB  It. — THE  CASSIDYS  AND  o'sDLLlVANS. 


Thebe  lived  in  this  valley,  about  a 
century  ago,  two  brothers  named  Cas- 
sidy. Both  dwelt  not  only  under  the 
same  roof,  a phrase  which  is  applied 
to  two  houses  joined  together,  but  in 
the  same  house.  One  of  them,  the 
eldest,  named  John,  was  father  to 
a daughter  Mary,  a very  beautiful 
and  sweet  girl  about  nineteen  ; the 
other,  Thomas,  or  as  he  was  more 
familiarly  called,  Tom,  was  the  young- 
er, and  father  to  a son  named  John, 
aAer  his  uncle.  These  two  families 
lived  in  perfect  love  and  harmony,  and 
as  they  were  known  to  be  the  wealth- 
iest individuals  in  the  valley,  it  was  nut 
surprising  that  a matrimonial  connex- 
ion with  either  of  them  was  looked 
upon  as  a matter  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance. Mary  Cassidy,  as  we  have 
said,  was  a beautiful  country  girl,  some- 
what reserved,  and  apparently  cold  in 
her  manners  to  those  with  whom  she  was 
not  on  terms  of  strict  intimacy.  To 
such,  however,  as  she  was  familiar 
with,  no  human  cre.ature  was  more 
candid,  artless,  or  affectionate.  It  is 
true  that  upon  all  that  occurred  in  the 
little  world  of  our  valley  she  was 
known  to  have  her  own  opinions,  and 
to  maintain  them  resolutely  whenever 
she  apprehended  that  right  and  truth 
were  on  her  side,  and  in  this  it  became 
a proverbial  expression  to  say  that  “she 
was  indeed  her  father’s  daughter.” 
Jack  Cassidy  was  a man  whose  w ord 
hod  the  force  of  law,  and  whose  opi- 
nion when  once  formed  it  was  very 
difficult  to  change.  Still  he  was  affec- 


tionate and  full  of  serious  and  unos- 
tentatious kindness,  and  tho  predica- 
ments into  which  he  got  himself  by  ad- 
hering to  resolution  at  the  expense  of 
good  nature,  were  frequently  amusing. 
His  brother  Tom,  with  more  preten- 
sions to  your  good  will,  had,  after  all, 
less  estimable,  though  more  insinuating 
qualities,  to  deserve  it.  lie  was  easier 
and  freer  in  his  manner — quite  fami- 
liar with  all — was  exeeedingly  friendly 
and  very  obliging  in  matters  of  little 
or  no  importance,  which  he  contrived 
to  invest,  however,  with  wonderful 
interest,  m.iking  you  feel  in  the  mean- 
time that  you  were  under  boundless 
obligations  to  him. 

The  charaeters  of  the  two  brothers 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  different,  yet 
they  were  not  at  all  understood.  Jack 
had  the  reputation  of  being  absolutely 
inflexible  in  all  the  possible  circum- 
stances of  life,  or  if  he  was  ever  known 
to  change  his  purpose,  the  change  w as 
looked  upon  only  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Tom,  ou  the  other 
hand,  had  the  name  of  being  an  easy, 
good-natured  fellow,  whose  heart  dis- 
posed him  to'oblige  every  body,  and  who 
hated  to  stand  upon  trifles  with  a 
friend.  If  he  ever  kept  his  word,  as  it 
was  thought,  againat  the  performance 
of  a matter  of  kindness,  then  he  exhi- 
bited only  his  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  truth,  however,  was  in 
each  case  precisely  tho  reverse  of  this; 
fur  it  so  happened  that,  notwithstanding 
appearances.  Jack's  genuine  kindness 
of  heart  perpetually  led  him  to  per- 
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form  the  benevolent  action  in  spite  of 
resolution,  but  in  such  a manner  that 
it  seemed  an  actual  violation  of  the 
freneral  principle  which  regulated  his 
life ; whereas,  his  brother,  in  reality  per- 
formed thesubstantially  kind  action  so 
rarely,  that  the  two  cases  were  as  op- 
posite as  light  and  darkness. 

In  a lower  part  of  the  glen  lived 
another  family  named  O'Sullivan, 
who,  although  no  particular  charge 
of  a discreditable  nature  had  ever  been 
brought  against  them,  were  neverthe- 
less in  no  very  high  odour  with  their 
neighbours.  It  was  thought  they 
were  deficient  in  natural  feeling,  and 
a little  too  strongly  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  selfishness — twocharges  which 
in  that  simple  and  limited  community 
were  calculated  to  take  considerably 
from  the  popularity  of  any  family. 
Grief,  in  Ireland,  is  very  frequently 
measured  by  its  violence;  hut  whatever 
might  be  the  failings  or  weakness  of 
the  O’Sullivans,  it  was  well  known 
that  violent  grief  was  not  among 
them.  None  of  them,  in  fact,  was 
ever  known  to  shed  a tear  under  any 
circumstances.  They  were  married 
like  their  neighbours — both  men  and 
women — but  it  was  observed  that  nei- 
ther the  natural  exultation  of  delight, 
nor  the  softening  influence  of  those 
new  and  tender  ties  that  give  such  a 
pathos  of  happiness  to  young  and  im- 
pulsive hearts,  was  ever  able  to  draw 
a tear  from  the  eye  of  an  O'Sullivan. 
As  it  was  with  their  marriages,  so 
was  it  with  their  deaths — a circum- 
stance which  told  still  more  strongly 
against  their  want  of  he.art  and  feel- 
ing. They  tended  their  sick — they 
watched  at  their  sick  beds — they  stood 
by  their  beds  of  death — they  coffined 
them,  bore  them  to  the  church  yard, 
and  saw  them  lowered  down  into  their 
graves — and  yet  were  never  known  to 
shed  a single  tear.  This  stoicism  in 
Ireland  is  a very  unusual  quality,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  family 
in  question  were  known  as  the  “hard- 
hearted’  O’Sullivans.  Old  Andy  Sul- 
livan had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
had  been  already  married,  and  the 
third,  a young  man  of  twenty-two,  was 
now  living  with  him.  A part  of  their 
land  had  been  allotted  to  the  other 
two  brothers,  but  the  dwelling-house 
and  that  portion  of  tho  farm  which 
the  old  man  h.ad  retained,  were  de- 
signed for  Rickard,  who  being  the 


youngest,  was  not  only  the  pet  of  his 
father,  but  of  the  whole  family,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  any  kind  of  parti.ality  could 
be  discerned  in  tho  conduct  or  feeling 
of  such  an  immovable  connexion. 

It  was  one  evening,  about  the  close 
of  May,  that  Tom  Cassidy,  who  had 
been  attending  the  funeral  of  a neigh- 
bour’s wife,  happened,  on  his  return 
home,  to  overtake  young  O’Sullivan  es- 
corting his  niece  a part  of  the  way  to- 
wards  her  father's  house.  Mary  could 
not  avoid  blushing  on  so  unexpectedly 
seeing  her  uncle,  and  even  Rickard 
himself,  on  considering  the  disparity 
that  existed  between  his  own  circum- 
stances and  those  of  her  family,  would 
have  much  rather  avoided  the  ren- 
counter. 

“ Hallo,"  exclaimed  the  old  fellow, 
“ is  it  a coortin’  match  we  have  here  ? 
W ell,  no  matther — God  bless  the  work, 
at  any  rate — if  it  desarves  it.  Rickard 
a bouchiil  how  are  you  ? — how  is  tho 
tindher  heart  widinyou?  Troth,  if 
you’re  in  love  wid  Mary  here — as  I 
suppose  you  are — its  you  that’ll  break 
the  same  heart  shedding  tears  about 
her  when  you  go  home  to-night.  ’’ 

Mary,  on  hearing  this  rude  and  of- 
fensive allusion  to  the  failing  of  the 
O'Sullivans,  felt  deeply  hurt  at  it,  and 
after  a glance  of  reproof  at  her  uncle, 
she  turned  her  eyes  with  evident  sym- 
pathy, upon  the  countenance  of  her 
companion.  In  her  uncle’s  eye  she 
read  ridicule,  irony,  and  even  anger 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  guises  of 
voice  and  manner  which  were  thrown 
over  them — but  in  that  of  young  O’Sul- 
livan there  was  nothing  but  a strong, 
grave,  and  undisturbed  expression  of 
scorn. 

“ You  know,  uncle,"  she  replied, 
“ that  it’s  always  the  shallow  stiMiue 
that  makes  the  loudest  noise — wherever 
Ballyhastra  river  is  deep,  it  says  no- 
thin’, but  you  know  how  far  we  can 
hear  it  from  Tamneychrin,  where  it’s 
sh.allow — especially  before  rain.” 

The  uncle  stood  and  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  looked  upon  her  with 
an  air  of  comical  astonishment,  in 
which,  however,  there  might,  as  we 
have  said,  be  observed  a dissatisfied 
and  bitter  expression.  At  length  he 
laughed  out. 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha — divil  a naither,  Mary; 
and  when  your  friend  or  bachelor  there 
has  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  you  can 
defind  him  like  a counsellor." 
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“ There  never  was  a man  of  his  name,” 
replied  0’SuUivan,“butwasable,Tom, 
both  to  spake  and  act  for  himself, 
whenever  there  was  an  occasion  for  it. 

I b’lieve  that’s  well  known.” 

**  There’s  no  one  sayin’  against  it, 
Rickard,”  replied  the  other,  “ all  the 
family  wants  is  a little  softness  about 

the  heart.”  „ . 

“ They’ll  never  put  on  a distressed 
neighbour  wid  soft  words*  returned 
the  other,  nor  break  their  promise  to 
a poor  man,  Tom  ; however,”  be 
added,  addressing  Mary,  “ I suppose 
I may  bid  you  good  bye  ttt)w,^  Mary  ; 
your  uncle  will  see  you  home.” 

“ Why  not  come  up  and  sit  awhile?" 
said  Mary,  with  a firm  and  resolute 
voice : “ I’m  sure  my  father  will  be 
glad  to  see  you,  Rickard.” 

“ To  be  sure  he  will,”  said  Tom, 
“sure  it’s  not  goin’  to  give  up  the 
girl  on  my  account,  you’d  be,  espe- 
daily  as  ^e’s  so  unwillin’  to  part  wid 
you  herself — ha,  ha,  ha — however, 
never  mind  me,  Ricky ; ua  ould  fel- 
lows must  have  our  j okes.”  ^ 

“ I’d  rather  not  this  evenin’,  Mary, 
replied  O'Sullivan  ; “ but  maybe  I’ll 
take  a stroll  up  about  this  time  to- 
morrow. Well,  Tom— an’ God  spare 
you  to  long  enjoy  your  joke,”  he  added, 
“ an’  that’s  the  worst  I wish  you.” 

He  then  shook  hands  with  Mary, 
who  bestowed  on  him  one  parting 
glance,  that  caused  him  soon  to  forget 
the  derisive  banterings  of  her  uncle. 

“ Mary,”  said  her  uncle,  after  they 
had  proceeded  in  silence  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, “ I’m  thinkin’  young  O’Sullivan 
wouldn’t  make  a bad  husband  for 

. i. 

" So  I’m  goin’  to  come  m lor  my 
share  now,  uncle,”  said  she,  smiling. 

“ Divil  a word  I'm  jokin’,”  he  re- 
plied ; “ I think  he’d  be  the  thing  ; an’ 
if  you  wish  I’ll  spake  to  your  father 
about  it.” 

“ I don’t  wish  any  sich  thing,  then,’ 
she  replied. 

“ Why  so,  alanna  ? isn’t  he  the 
finest  an’  handsomest  young  fellow  in 
all  Edenmore  ? eh  ? why  so  now  ?” 

“ Why,  then,”  she  replied,  laughing, 
“ becaise  it  so  happens  that  the  young 
man  never  broke  the  matther  to  me 
since  he  was  born— if  he  ever  thought 
of  it  at  all.”  _ 

“ The  more  shame  for  him,  then,” 
said  the  uncle. 

“ Sartinly,  uncle,”  she  replied,  laugh- 


ing ; “an’  since  you  do  feel  inclined  to 
scowld  him  for  something,  I wish  you’d 
spake  to  him  for  that.” 

During  this  little  dialogue,  the  uncle 
from  time  to  time  turned  a furtive 
glance  upon  the  countenance  of  his 
niece,  as  if  to  observe  the  impression 
which  the  topic  they  were  discussing 
might  have  made  upon  her.  He  could 
mark  nothing,  however,  to  satisfy  him; 
she  appeared  neither  confused  nor 
elated ; but  looked  as  unconscious  and 
self-possessed  as  ever.  This  puzzled 
him.  He  was  well  aware,  indeed,  that 
she  told  him  nothing  but  truth,  for  of 
anything  else  he  knew  she  was  inca- 
pable. Still  he  felt  anzious  and  dis- 
satisfied upon  the  subject,  and  resolved, 
at  all  events,  to  keep  a strict  eye  upon 
her  and  young  O’Sullivan,  whose  views 
as  to  a matrimonial  design  upon  her, 
ho  strongly  suspected. 

“ Well,  then,  Mary,”  said  he,  “lis- 
ten to  me — dang  me  if  I'd  wish  to 
stand  in  your  way,  my  poor  girtha — 
hut  no— so  listen— if  Rickard  thould 
ever  mention  marriage  to  you,  let  me 
know  it— it’s  always  good  to  have  a 
friend  in  coort.” 

“ Next  to  my  father  I will,”  she  re- 
plied. 

“ Before,  Mary — before.” 

“ Well,  then,  before,”  she  added, 

“ if  that’ll  plaise  you ; an’  why  so, 
now  ?” 

“ Why  so why,  becaise  it’s  all  for 

your  own  good  I wish  it.” 

“ You’d  befriend  me,  then  ?” 

“ Ay — I’d  befriend  you.” 

“ Well,  uncle,  I don’t  like  to  set 
you  astray — I say  I’ll  tell  it  to  you 
first— \f  it  ever  should  happen ; but 
in  ten  minutes  time  aftherwards  my 
father  will  hear  it  too — nowl — ha, 
ha,  ha.” 

“ Get  away,  you  thief  o’ the  world  ; 
is  it  makin’  fun  o’  me  you  are 

“ Oh,  not  for  the  world,  uncle  ; you 
never  make  fun  of  any  one  yourself, 
you  know.” 

“ Ah,  folly  on,  Mary.  Throth  an’ 
say  what  you  will,  you’re  throwing  a 
sheep’s  eye  at  O’Sullivan,  still  and  all ; 
that’s  what  I say.” 

On  reaching  home  they  soon  forgot 
the  subject  which  had  occupied  them 
on  their  way.  Mary’s  father  com- 
plained of  feeling  unwell,  and  this  im- 
mediately absorbed  her  whole  atten- 
tion. The  alfectionate  girl  put  him  to 
bed — made  him  a warm  drink — bathed 
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bis  feet,  and  did  all  that  her  humble 
skill  enabled  her  to  do  for  his  ease  and 
comfort. 

The  next  morning  he  got  up,  hut 
could  scarcely  acknowledge  that  he 
felt  better.  Cassidy,  ill  fact,  was  one 
of  those  men  who  entertain  a horror 
against  taking  to  bed  at  all  during 
illness.  He  imagined  that  by  doing 
so  he  was  certain  to  become  worse, 
but  flattered  himself  that  by  staying 
up,  walking  about,  and  battling  against 
the  symptoms  he  felt,  it  was  possible  to 
shake  them  off  altogether.  Many,  in- 
deed, are  of  the  same  ridiculous  opi- 
nion, and  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
lives  for  acting  on  it. 

The  next  day  he  walked  about  with 
his  staff  in  his  band,  his  great  coat 
thrown  loosely  about  his  shoulders, 
and  his  red  woollen  night-cap  on  him, 
instead  of  his  hat.  His  hand,  how- 
ever, was  tremulous,  his  step  feeble, 
and  his  voice  infirm  and  feverish. — 
Mary  had  pressed  him  to  remain  in 
bed,  but  he  would  not  be  controlled. 
He  tottered,  therefore,  as  well  as  he 
could,  towards  one  of  the  meadows, 
where  he  saw  his  brother,  for  he  in- 
sisted that  the  fresh  breeze  would 
strengthen  and  revive  him. 

“ I'm  afraid.  Jack,”  said  the  other, 
“ tJiat  you’re  hardly  able  to  be  up. 
Why  weren't  you  advised  by  Mary  ? — 
It’s  in  bed  you  ought  to  be.” 

“ I'll  be  betther,"  he  replied,  “ I’ll  be 
betther  here  : let  me  sit  down  on  this 
grassy  ditch ; the  air  wilt  do  me 
good.” 

“ I hope  so,”  said  the  other,  “still  I 
have  my  doubts  that  you’re  nut  the 
man  to  be  out  o'  your  bed." 

“ I’ll  get  betther  ; an'  still  I'm  not 
betther,”  he  replied  ; “however.  I’ll  sit 
on  here  a while." 

“ Well,  do  so,”  said  the  other,  “ an’ 
I can  say  here  what  1 intended  to  spake 
to  you  about  in  the  house.” 

“ Ay  do,  T om  ; what  is  it  ?” 

" It’s  about  Mary." 

“ About  Mary,  the  darling  girl  that 
she  is  ; may  God  bless  her  for  ever  ; 
and  what  about  her  ? May  God  bless 
her  for  ever  and  ever,  amen,  a chiema 
ma  chree!  what  is  it,  Tom  ? ’ 

“ I'm  afraid  she’s  goin’  to  throw 
herself  away — to  disgrace  herself.” 

“ Is  it  ray  child  ? is  it  M.iry  disgrace 
herself?” 

“ It’s  next  door  to  it,  if  she  thinks 
of  young  O’Sullivan  ; do  you  know 


that  I’m  sure  that  heartless  vagabone 
has  a design  upon  her.” 

“ A design  upon  Mary ; arra  what 
design,  man  ?” 

“ Why  a design  upon  her  fortune — 
a design  upon  her  three  hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Wurra,  wurra,  Tom,  is  that  all? 
Why  you  frightened  me.  I thought 
it  was  something  terrible  ; but  why  do 
you  call  Rickard  O’Sullivan  a vaga- 
bone ? He’s  no  vagabone,  Tom  ; — oh, 
chierna,  this  pain  in  my  back’s  killin’ 
me  1” 

“ If  he  wasn’t  a vagabone,  would  he 
have  the  assurance  to  set  up  for  her  ?” 

“ It’s  a small  fault,  Tom,  in  any 
young  man  to  fall  in  consate  wid  sich 
a girl  as  Mary.  He's  not  os  rich  os 
she  is — he’s  not  rich  at  all ; but  for  all 
that,  the  lark  of  Lisbane,  they  say, 
often  flies  as  high  as  the  aigle  from 
Lumford’s  glen.” 

“ Well,  at  any  rate,  I think  you 
ought  to  spake  to  her  to  avoid  him, 
an’  to  give  him  no  countenance." 

“ Instead  o'  th.it,  Tom — oh,  dear, 
oh,  dear,  my  head ! it  'll  split,  I think, 
— instead  o’  that,  I don’t  know  a young 
fellow  between  the  mountains  that  I'd 
rather  call  my  son-in-law.” 

“ Don’t  you  know  the  unfeelin’ 
crew  they  are  ?”  said  his  brother  ; 
“divil  a mill-stone  on  Carnmore  half 
as  hard  as  their  hearts.  One  of  them 
was  never  known  to  shed  a tear,  the 
dirty  rips,  for  man  or  woman,  young 
or  ould — friend  or  foe." 

“ An’  may  be  they’re  not  so  much 
the  worse  for  that — they’re  never  good, 
they  say,  that  carry  the  wather-bag 
near  their  eye.  If  a neighbour’s  in 
distress,  Tom,  although  they  won’t 
cry  wid  him,  they’ll  assist  him  as  far 
ns  they  c.in  ; whatever  good  they  can 
do,  they  do  it,  and  what  is  it  to  you  or 
me  whether  they  set  up  a pillallu  or 
not.  Why  its  a great  thing  could 
take  a tear  out  o’  myself ; and  yet,  bad 
as  1 am,  my  heart,  I hope,  isn’t  a stone, 
either.” 

“ Oh,  very  well.  Jack — if  you’re 
bent  on  a match  between  them,  say 
so.” 

“ Let  me  alone,  Tom  dear — I can’t 
hear  this  any  longer — I'm  afear’d  I 
must  go  to  bed  afther  all ; but 
as  wo’re  on  it.  I’ll  say  this  ; I wouldn’t 
wish,  nor  1 couldn’t  bear  to  see  poor 
Mary  unhappy,  an’  if  she  has  taken 
a likin’  to  Rickard— here — help  mo 
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on,  for  I'm  ill — I’m  ill — still  I’ll  think 
it  over  agin,  Tom — it  would  he  a pity 
to  throw  her  away  cither — I'll  think 
it  over.” 

It  soon  became  too  evident  that  the 
days  of  this  good  old  man  were  com- 
ing to  an  immediate  close,  and,  on 
feeling  conscious  of  this,  he  intimated 
his  wish  that  his  brother  should  hear 
his  Will,  and  act  as  his  Executor.  Tom 
accordingly  came  to  him,  and  the  sick 
man,  after  a very  brief  preface,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows  ; — 

“ Tom,  you  an’  I have  lived  a happy 
life,  glory  be  to  God  for  it — many  a 
light  hearted  day  have  we  spent  in 
this  green  and  sunny  valley — the  world 
was  little  trouble  to  us — still,  pleasant 
as  it  was.  I’m  not  unwillin’^to  lave  it,' 
becaise  my  trust  is  strong  in  my 
Saviour,  and  I know  that  I’ll  go  to  a 
betthcr  place.  Since  the  priest  was 
here  yesterday,  my  peace  is  made,  I 
hope,  wid  God  an’  man.  There  is 
nothing  on  my  mind  now  hut  poor 
Mary  ; still  she’s  not  much  of  a throu- 
ble  to  me,  becaise  I know  that  while 
you  live  she  can’t  ever  say  she  wants  a 
father,  or  a father’s  care.” 

“ Don’t  spake  so.  Jack,”  replied  his 
brother,  “maybe  you  may  over  this 
illness  yet.” 

“ N 0,”  replied  the  dying  man,  “ I feel 
that  I can’t ; but  before  I make  my 
Will,  let  me  say,  that  if  Mary,  my 
daughter,  should  die  airly,  while 
her  husband — whoever  he  may  be — 
is  young — sec,  if  you  be  livin’  at  the 
time,  that  she'll  he  buried  wid  our- 
selves, or  if  you’re  dead,  let  J.ack  do 
it,  becaise  it  mostly  happens,  that 
when  a man’marries'two  wives,  he  for- 
gets the  first,  an’  is  mostly  outlived 
by  the  second,  and  she,  to  keep  him 
from  the  first,  has  him  buried  wid  her 


CH.SPTEB  III. — THE  WARD 

The  look  which  Mary  Cassidy  gave 
young  O’Sullivan  at  parting,  was 
such  a one  as  dwells  in  the  memory 
of  the  he.art  during  a whole  life. 
That  O'Sullivan  w.is  deeply  in  love 
with  her,  had  been  known  to  every 
one  in  the  valley,  for  nearly  twelve 
months  before.  Every  Sunday,  win- 
ter and  summer,  he  was  certain  to  be 
cither  before  her  or  after  her  to  and 
from  mass,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
the  place  of  worship,  be  was  always 


own  people — in  that  case,  Mary  would 
sleep  wid  strangers,  an’  that’s  what  we 
could  never  bear — you  promise  me 
this,  in  the  sight  of  God,  now  ?" 

“ If  things  should  turn  out  ns  you 
think,”  replied  Tom,  “ I will  fulfil  your 
wishes.  If  she  dies  airly,  1 promise  in 
the  sight  of  God,  that,  happen  what 
may.  I'll  have  her  buried  wid  our- 
selves." 

“ Very  well,  then,  Tom,  I'll  now- 
make  my  Will — in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Amin,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  his  last 
Will  and  Testament,  and  arrange  his 
worldly  affairs,  all  of  which  he  did, 
none  being  present  but  his  brother, 
and  John,  his  nephew,  whom  he  would 
not  suffer  to  leave  the  room,  for  in- 
deed he  loved  him  as  a son,  and  had 
no  secrets  from  which  he  wished  to 
exclude  him. 

Death  now  made  fearful  and  rapid 
approaches.  In  the  course  of  that 
evening,  finding  that  his  tongue  was 
getting  feeble,  he  desired  Mary  to  be 
called  to  him,  which  was  done,  and 
after  beckoning  her  to  his  side,  in  the 
presence  of  her  uncle,  and  several  of 
the  neighbours  and  relations,  he  said : — 

" Mary — Mary” — he  looked  at  her, 
however,  and  appeared  to  feel  as  if 
he  could  scarcely  proceed — at  length 
he  resumed,  by  an  effort,  “ Mary — 
1 had — something — to — say — to  you 
about — about  Rickard  O’Sullivan — 
but — but  I’m  not — able — now — and 
your  uncle  will — tell — you  all." 

He  then  blessed  her,  with  feeble 
tongue,  but  an  affectionate  and  fervent 
heart,  and  after  a few  natural  strug- 
gles he  was  called,  we  have  no  doubt, 
to  receive  the  reward  of  the  just 
made  perfect. 


or  THE  GLEN — PURE  LOVE. 

observed  to  kneel  as  near  her  as  he 
could.  At  the  dance  he  was  certain  to 
be  present  if  she  were  to  be  there,  and 
at  the  football,  on  a Sunday,  no  single 
opponent  could  stand  before  him  if  she 
were  a spectator ; but  otherwise,  he 
manifested  a love  for  solitude,  and  but 
little  anxiety  to  participate  in  the  pub- 
lic amusements  of  the  glen.  Behind 
his  father’s  house,  on  the  brow  of  a 
picturesque  dell  or  hollow,  there  was 
a little  grassy  precipice,  at  the  foot  of 
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which  ran  a little  mountain  stream. 
The  brow  of  it  wa.s  crowned  by  a beau- 
tiful spreading  hawthorn,  and  below, 
between  the  river  and  the  base  of  this 
small  precipice,  there  was  a ch.arming 
spring. well,  of  pure  and  sparkling 
crystal.  It  was  one  of  those  delicious 
little  solitudes  which  are  to  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  or  near  mountain 
scenery.  There  w.as  something  soft 
and  soothing,  especially  to  a tempera- 
ment that  was  susceptible  of  deep  but 
silent  affection,  in  the  plaintive  and  mo- 
notonous music  that  flowed  in  this 
murmuring  little  stream.  The  scene 
was,  in  fact,  wild,  but  sweet  and  gen- 
tle. It  lay  near  that  end  of  the  valley 
which  was  gradually  lost  in  the  moun- 
tains ; but  it  might  be  said,  that  al- 
though the  windings  of  the  fairy-glen 
in  question  were  exquisitely  green  and 
picturesque,  yet  the  gloomy  shadow  of 
the  d.ark  hills  occasionally  fell  upon  it, 
blending  a spirit  of  sadness  with  the 
light  and  hope  which  it  was  otherwise 
calculated  to  diffuse  through  the  heart. 
Sometimes  under  the  spreading  haw- 
thorn  sometimes  stretched  beside  the 

well,  or  on  the  bank  of  the  rivulet 
that  glided  with  its  little  soothing 
prattle  over  the  long  grass  that  often 
covered  its  bed — watching  the  rushes 
which  grew  out  of  its  stream,  and 
danced,  as  it  were,  to  the  music  which 
stirred  them  into  a kind  of  perpetual 
motion ; and  sometimes  pulling  and 
poring  upon  the  wild-flowers  that 
grew  about  him,  would  he  lie  for 
hours  ; or  sit  with  his  head  resting 
upon  both  his  hands,  apparently  ab- 
stracted from  life,  and  as  unconscious 
of  the  external  world  ns  if  it  had  no 
existence. 

We  have  said  that  Mary  was  shy 
and  reserved  unless  to  such  ns  could 
be  reckoned  among  her  intimates, 
and  this  was  true.  Until  the  evening 
on  which  her  uncle  met  her  and  Rick- 
ard, there  had  been  but  little  conver- 
sation between  them.  The  fact  is, 
that  O’Sullivan,  aware  of  her  elevation, 
in  point  of  wealth  as  well  as  beauty, 
over  every  other  girl  in  the  valley, 
durst  not’ allow  himself  to  indulge  in 
even  the  remotest  hope  of  ever  calling 
hor  his.  He  was,  along  with  being 
silent,  both  modest  and  unassuming — 
such  a young  man,  in  fact,  as  would 
require  encouragement  to  speak,  ra- 
ther than  undertake  to  overcome  dif- 
ficulties without  any  prospect  of  suc- 


cess. Shy  and  secret  as  his  affection 
for  Mary  w.as,  or  rather  as  he  endea- 
voured to  keep  it,  its  symptoms  were 
such  as  no  caution  on  his  part  could 
conceal,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
Mary  became  aware  of  it  long  before 
he  had  even  dreamt  of  disclosing  it, 
or  hoped  that  it  might  be  returned. 

The  first  evening  they  had  ever  had 
a conversation  of  any  length  was  that 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  During  the 
preceding  part  of  their  walk,  the  dia- 
logue between  them  was  extremely 
deficient  in  all  the  properties  which 
dialogue  should  possess,  to  wit,  con- 
secutive order  and  perspicuity.  And 
this  was  no  wonder,  for  never  did 
there  seem  to  exist  such  a dreadful 
dearth  of  topic  between  any  two  who 
had  such  abundant  materials  for  con- 
versation lying  unemployed  in  their 
hearts.  Hlushing  and  stammering, 
awkward  pauses,  hemmings  and  haw- 
ings,  tremblings  of  voice,  and  con- 
fusion in  all  its  shapes — there  were  be- 
tween them,  and  we  question,  after  all, 
but  these  constitute  by  far  the  most 
successful  eloquence  with  which  love’s 
first  tender  disclosure  can  be  made. 
That,  however,  which  neither  of  them 
had  courage  to  do  was  done  for  them 
by  her  uncle  ; and  when  they  had  bade 
each  other  good  bye,  there  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  tale  of  truth  and  ten- 
derness which  the  parting  glance  of 
M.ary  Cassidy  revealed  to  Rickard 
O'Sullivan.  We  shall  not,  however, 
dwell  upon  it  here.  To  those  who 
have  hearts  to  understand  it,  we  have 
already  said  enough  ; and  to  those  who 
have  not,  volumes  on  the  subject  might 
be  written  in  vain. 

For  a considerable  time  after  her 
father’s  death,  she  and  O’Sullivan  did 
not  meet,  and  when  they  did  it  was 
contrary  to  the  becoming  usages  of 
the  place,  as  well  as  respect  for  her 
father's  memory,’ to  permit  any  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  love ; none,  therefore, 
was  attempted.  The  fact,  however, 
of  their  having  occasionally  met  and 
walked  with  each  other,  was  imme- 
diately translated  by  the  neighbours 
into  a warm  and  reciprocal  attach- 
ment, or  we  should  rather  say  into  a 
very  cool  and  prudent  affair  on  the 
part  of  O'Sullivan.  At  any  rate  the 
moment  the  suspicion  of  the  courtship 
got  abroad,  as  it  did  before  the  lover 
had  an  opportunity  of  ever  opening 
his  lips  upon  the  subject,  that  moment. 
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as  usual)  misrepresentation  and  detrac- 
tion commenced  operations. 

" Ah)  ha ! let  the  O’Sullirans  alone 
— if  they  can't  feel  in  one  sense,  they 
can  in  another.  Mary  Cassidy, indeed! 
Faix,  young  Rickard  knew  where  to 
fish  for  a wife!  Three  hundred 
pounds,  an'  a brave  farm,  wid  house 
an'  offices,  famously  stocked  1 Well, 
well,  faith  it  wasn't  the  wooden  spoon 
he  came  into  the  world  wid,  at  any 
rate ; however  smooth  wathcr  runs 
deep,  an’  the  same  lad's  a proof  of  it." 

“ Hut,"  another  would  exclaim— 
"sure  he'll  have  what  his  heart’s  on, 
that  is  the  farm  and  the  money — who 
the  dickens  ever  heard  of  an  O'Sullivan 
of  the  Glen  foilin'  in  love,  barrin’  wid 
their  dinner,  or  wid  somethin’  that  'ud 
got  it." 

" Ay,"  a third  would  exclaim, 
“ troth  if  you  never  spoke  a word  of 
truth  all  your  life,  you’ve^stumbled  on 
it  there — faith  have  you  so.  Turn 
the  same  girl  out  wid  nothing  but 
Shaim  Baimhaa  Stables  for  her  for- 
tune, sthrip  her  of  her  farm,  her  stock, 
an'  her  three  hundre  pound,  an'  see 
whether  Misther  Rickard  wouldn't  find 
a hole  in  her  skirt  to  slip  out  by." 

“ Be  aisy,”  said  a fourth,  “ talkin' 
of  slips — there’s  many  a slip  betune 
the  cup  and  the  lip — a bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush — be  hasn’t 
made  sure  of  her  yet.  There’s  a 
whisper  abroad  that  a sartin  man,  by 
name  Tom  Cassidy,  has  a word  or 
two  to  say  to  the  same  bargain,  an’ 
that  they  won’t  he  in  favour  of  any 
man  that  has  the  O'Sullivan  blood  in 
his  veins.  I know  a little  bird  that 
tould  me  so  one  day,  an'  when  you 
hear  that  it  comes  out  thrue,  reroimber 
who  said  it — that’s  all.” 

The  good,  sterling-hearted  old  man 
iiad  been  now  about  three  months 
dead;  speculation  and  sagacity  were 
still  at  work  as  to  the  fate  of  our  lo- 
vers, and  marriage  or  no  marriage 
was  the  word.  This,  however,  was 
soon  about  to  be  determined.  Rumour 
in  due  time  will  travel  from  a moun- 
tain glen,  as  well  as  from  any  place 
else,  and  ere  old  Jack  Cassidy  had 
been  long  in  his  grave,  the  fame  of 
Mary  as  "a  great  fortune,”  spread 
down  into  the  rich  and  cultivated  in- 
land. It  is  true  the  reputation  of  her 
beauty  accompanied  that  of  her  for- 
tune, but  only  as  a matter  of  minor 
importance  on  which  there  was  not 


much  stress  laid.  Three  hundred 
pounds,  a cheap  farm  well  stocked, 
and  a pretty  girl  into  the  bargain ! 
Why  the  civilized  great  world  below 
the  mountains  could  hardly  believe 
their  own  ears  when  they  heard  it. 
Far  off  cows,  they  said,  have  long 
horns,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
when  we  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom 
it  will  turn  out  to  be  a romance.  Ac- 
cordingly several  of  the  lowland  ba- 
chelors donned  their  best  costume,  and 
to^k  a strong  relish  to  hoar  mass  of  a 
Sunday  at  “ the  Mountain  Chapel” — • 
that  being  the  place  of  devotion,  where 
Mary  was  in  the  habit  of  attending. 
The  number  of  those  who  went  upon 
this  exploring  trip  was  surprising, 
and  their  qualifications  various.  Some 
set  out  upon  the  strength  of  their 
wealth  and  independence — some  upon 
that  of  youth  and  good  looks — and 
others  again  relying  upon  all  these  ac- 
complishments together,  and  some 
ui>on  none  of  them,  nor  anything  else,  . 
but  open  and  intrepid  assurance.  The 
adventurers  and  schemers  were  nearly 
as  numerous  as  if  Mary  had  been  an 
heiress  in  high  life,  or  a ward  in  Chan- 
cery. Several  of  the  latter  went  in  ail 
colours,  most  of  them,  by  the  way, 
borrowed  ones — and  in  all  equipments. 
Such  of  them  as  hod  not  clothes  de- 
cent enough  to  woo  in,  were  furnished 
by  half  Sirs  and  Bucks  of  the  country, 
w'ho  lent  them  with  a great  deal  of 
alacrity,  and  a very 'humourous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ludicrous  figure  the  wear- 
ers generally  cut  in  them.  It  was,  for 
instance,  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a 
young  fellow  mounted  upon  a trained 
hunter,  equipped  in  broad  cloth,  a 
beaver  hat,  top'  boots,  and  gilt  spurs, 
with  a gold  seal  dangling  from  his 
fob,  not  an  article  of  which  ever  had 
been  on  him  before,  or  would,  proba- 
bly again,  the  whole  costume,  horse, 
and  all  having  been  borrowed  for  the 
occasion.  In  short,  every  variety  of 
wooers  flocked  to  the  Mountain  Glen, 
and  what  was  absolutely  surprising, 
they  discovered  that  in  this  instance, 
at  least,  rumour  was  no  liar. 

Her  father,  in  fact,  had  not  been 
dead  three  months,  when  the  propo- 
sals commenced ; and  unquestionably 
it  required  a very  strong  preoccupa- 
tion of  heart,  to  enable  her  so  firmly 
and  decidedly  to  reject  many  that  were 
made  to  her.  We  have  said  that  at 
the  beginning,  the  fame  of  her  wealth 
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outstripped  that  of  her  beauty,  and  so 
It  did.  In  a short  time,  however,  tlio 
two  qualities  changed  places,  beauty 
taking  the  first  place,  and  wealth  the 
second.  Many  persons,  considerably 
her  superiors  in  worldly  circumstances, 
having  satisfied  themselves  of  her  ex- 
traordinary personal  attractions,  made 
otTers  that  were  far  above  anything 
that  a girl  in  her  situation  of  life  had 
a right  to  expect.  Firmly,  but  mo- 
destly, she  declined  them  all — she 
thanked  them  for  their  good  opinion 
of  her — they  overrated  her  very  much 
— but  it  was  not  her  intention  to  leave 
her  native  glen — there  was  where  all 
her  family,  for  many  long  years,  had 
lived — and  it  was  there,  too,  that  she 
hoped  to  live — and  to  die. 

When  this  resolution  and  her  firm- 
ness in  acting  upon  it  had  become 
known,  her  lovers,  feeling  that  any 
farther  importunity  was  useless,  be- 
gan to  draw  off  by  degrees.  The  true 
men  left  her  with  a deep  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  admiration,  mingled  with 
regret  at  their  want  of  sucooss — but 
the  adventurers,  one  and  all,  were  una- 
nimous in  imputing  her  conduct  to  a 
gross  want  of  genteel  taste  and  decent 
manners,  “ for,  as  a fellow,  not  worth 
sixpence  on  earth,  called  Parra  Shad- 
dhati,  or  “ Paddy  the  Herring,”  from 
his  ludicrous  awkwardness  of  figure, 
said,  “ be  my  sowl,  if  she  had  much 
jinteel  taste  or  book  lamin',  it  isn't 
a man  mounted  upon  Misther  Gore's 
blood  mare,  wid  buckskin  breeches, 
(bad  luck  to  them  I)  top  boots,  an' 
gilt  spurs  upon  him,  that  she'd  refuse  to 
his  face,  an'  when — divil  purshue  the 
same  mare,  I pray  this  day ! — when 
1 was  lavin’  the  house,  and  cornin' 
across  the  fields,  I accidentally  turned 
her  head  towards  a drain,  an'  began 
a'  waggin'  my  feet,  forgettin'  I had 
the  spurs  on  me,  she  did  no  more  but 
flies  at  it  like  a greyhound — an'  be 
hanged  to  her — an'  the  first  place  I 
found  myself  was  in  the  mud,  an'  the 
devil's  clip  on  the  other  side,  waitin’ 
for  me  to  get  up.  Howandiver,  one 
thing's  clear,  that  the  same.  Miss  Ca- 
shidy  isn't  cut  out  for  a jinteel  thing, 
or  she'd  not  refuse  Misther  Gore's 
blood  mare,  Mr.  Callwell’s  coat,  and 
Captain  Miller’s  buckskins — not  to 
raintion  a pair  o’  gilt  spurs'and  a sil- 
ver watch,  to  tell  her  the  time  o’  day 
— if  one  undherstood  it.  And  now 
young  Callwell  will  send  me  to  jail  for 


his  clothes  that  I spiled,  for  I'll  never 
be  able  to  pay  him  for  them.” 

Whilst  all  this  took  place,  her  uncle 
Tom  was  a calm  spectator  of  her 
conduct,  and  rather  an  indulgent 
one  besides.  For  instance,  he  never 
quarrelled  with  the  determined  spirit 
of  the  decisions  to  which  she  uniform- 
ly came.  Nothing  stronger  than  a mild 
remonstrance  ever  proceeded  from  his 
lips  ; but  still  the  remonstrance  though 
mild,  was  exceedingly  signific.'int,  as 
matters  turned  out  afterwards. 

“ So  you  won't  have  ere  a one  o’ 
them,  Mary.  Very  well,  achora — the 
more  fool  you,  say  1.  Troth,  you 
poor  silly  girl,  you’re  doin’  what  I’m 
afeard  you’ll  ho  sorry  for  yet;  now 
mind  my  words,  acushia — an’  then 
you  won’t  have  any  body  to  blame  but 
yourself  hereafther.  I wouldn’t  force 
you,  darlin',  but  then  you  ought  to 
have  sense  yourself,  you  know.’ 

There  was  another  individual,  how- 
ever, in  the  glen,  who  considered 
her  conduct  during  this  succession 
of  pressing  claims  upon  her  affec- 
tion, with  a deeper  interest,  and  a 
more  anxious  heart  than  uncle  ever 
felt.  With  almost  intuitive  delicacy, 
and  a modesty  that  was  matdy  and 
full  of  spirit,  O'Sullivan  declined  to 
throw  himself  in  her  way  during  the 
whole  period  of  her  wooing,  and 
consequently,  for  several  months,  they 
scarcely  ever  exchanged  a syllable. 
Still  he  felt  that  his  heart  was  not 
without  an  image  to  console  him,  for, 
ever  as  he  wandered  about  his  favour- 
ite haunt,  and  gazed  upon  the  well 
that  bubbled  up  its  little  chain  of  sil- 
ver from  the  bottom,  he  saw  before 
him  the  significant  tenderness,  so 
modestly  expressed,  of  her  rich  dark 
eye,  as  it  bestowed  upon  him  that 
melting  glance  at  their  parting. 

At  length  they  met,  when  nearly  a 
year  after  her  father's  death  had 
elapsed,  and  when  neither  usage  nor 
natural  grief  could  interpose  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  timid  disclosure  which 
trembled  in  the  heart  and  on  the  lips 
of  each. 

It  was  an  evening  in  the  middle 
of  May,  and  a charm  seemed  to 
lie  on  the  green  fields  and  rich 
broad  meadows  of  this  secluded  glen. 
The  sun  had  partially  sunk  behind 
the  summit  of  Carnraore,  but  his 
golden  beams  fell  across  the  valley  up- 
on the  top  of  the  hills  that  enclosed 
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it  on  the  east,  forming  a canopy  of 
glory  and  light  under  which  the  lov- 
ers walked,  and  steeping  the  heath- 
clad  mountains  far  above  them  in  a 
deep  and  gorgeous  purple,  which  the 
crimson  luminary  kindled  into  golden 
fire.  The  light  of  evening  was  be- 
ginning imperceptibly  to  fade  into 
those  shadows  which  throw  their  ten- 
der veil  over  nature,  and  invest  her 
with  that  calm  and  meditative  spirit 
of  beauty  which  charms  itself  into  the 
heart,  disposes  it  to  the  everlasting 
principle  of  love,  and  makes  us  feel 
that  there  is  some  mysterious  influ- 
ence in  every  thing  about  us,  that  is 
common  to  our  conscious  spirit,  and 
in  unison  with  its  aspirations.  The 
lower  meadows  were  beginning  to 
breathe  forth,  ns  it  were,  from  their 
surface  those  white  warm  mists,  which 
often  gather  over  them  at  that  deli- 
cious hour.  The  songsters  of  the  day 
were  all  mute,  with  the  exception  of 
the  red-breast,  or  perhaps  a solitary 
black-bird,  whose  evening  melody 
sometimes  melts  into  twilij^t ; these, 
and  the  homely  song  of  some  rustic, 
sauntering  happily  along,  or  perhaps 
the  dreamy  little  boom  of  the  beetle, 
as  he  hurried  past  them,  were  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  upon  the  still- 
ness which  prevailed. 

They  had  now  come  within  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  Mary’s  house, 
when,  after  a good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion, which  had  neither  object  nor 
significance,  O'Sullivan  at  length  said  : 

“ You  must  l>e  very  hard  to  ]>laise 
in  a husband,  Mary,  since  none  of  all 
the  low-country  young  fellows  came 
up  to  your  wishes." 

“I  am  hard  to  plaise,”  she  replied, 
"but  indeed,  Rickard,  I had  no  wishes 
on  that  subject.” 

“ You  have  surprised  the  whole 
glen,”  he  proceeded,  “ by  refusin'  the 
matches  you  did." 

“ Then  there  is  nothing  surprisin’ 
in  it,"  she  replied. 

“ But  how  is  that  ? for  I don’t  un- 
dherstand  it,”  he  asked. 

“ You  don’t  1"  she  returned,  and  as 
the  words  were  uttered,  she  glanced  at 
him  with  a look  at  once  of  tenderness 
and  reproof. 

Their  eyes  met — each  was  mute — 
each  trembled — and  the  hearts  of  both 
throbbed  as  if  they  would  burst — 
O’Sullivan  stood  still — he  paused — 
and  after  several  efforts  at  composure. 


for  he  literally  felt  giddy,  and  almost 
like  a man  in  a state  of  incoherency — 
although  externally  he  actually  ap- 
eared  calm — he  at  length  took  her 
and,  and  in  a voice  softened  into  a 
tenderness  that  was  irresistible,  he 
looked  into  her  eyes,  and  whispered — 
"Mary — dear  Mary!  I wanst  did 
dhrame  of  sich  a thing." 

Mary  made  no  reply,  but  he  saw 
the  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes,  and 
the  next  moment  she  sobbed  audibly. 
He  ^ut  his  arm  timidly  around  her, 
and  there  was  all  the  melting  conta- 
gion of  love  in  every  word  and  touch. 
He  drew  her  gently  towards  him — 
there  was  little,  if  any,  resistance — and 
stooping  to  her,  he  simply  repeated 
the  words,  “ Dear  Mary  ; dear,  dear 
Mary  and  having  uttered,  or  rather 
breathed  them  lowly  and  fervently 
upon  her  lips,  he  pressed  her  in  trans- 
port to  his  heart.  Shu  spoke  not,  but 
for  some  time  her  head  lay  upon  his 
bosom,  and  she  wept.  After  a little, 
however,  she  started,  as  if  ashamed  of 
having  acknowledged  her  love  by  the 
weak  exponent  of  tears,  and  began  to 
wipe  them  aw.ay,  or  rather  those  traces 
of  them  which  were  still  upon  her 
blushing  cheeks,  as  if  preparing  to  hur- 
ry home. 

" It  is  now  getting  late,  dear  Rick- 
ard, and  my  uncle  will  wondher  what 
keeps  me.” 

Rickard  stood,  and  appeared  like  a 
man  who  was  absolutely  unconscious. 
He  looked  at  her — “ dear  Rickard,”  he 
exclaimed — " an’  Mary,  the  dhrame  is 
thrue,  an’  we  do  love  one  another.” 

“ You  know  now,  Rickard,”  she  re- 
plied, with  a sweet  and  confiding 
smile,  " why  I was  so  hard  to  plaise  in 
a husband.” 

Rickard  seemed  stunned  — he 
wrung  his  hands  until  the  joints  crack- 
ed. “ Yes,"  he  replied,  “ I do  ; but, 
Mary,  I’m  in  great  pain  ; I’m  sufferin’ 
here,”  he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  “and  in  my  head." 

“ What  is_wrong?”  she  asked  anx- 
iously, and  in  alarm — “are  you  un- 
well ?” 

“ It’s  happiness,"  he  replied ; “ I’m 
hardly  able  to  bear  it — and  so  roy 
airly  dhrame  is  thrue  ! — My  airly 
dhrame — my  airly  dhrame  1” 

“ Well,  good  night,  dear  Rickard, 
and  sometimes  think  of  her  that  re-  * 
fused  them  all  for ” 

“ For  roy  sake,"  he  added. 
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“ Ay,  for  your  sake.  Oood  nigkt, 
an’  may  [the  blessing  of  God  bo  with 
you !" 

She  fled  Iiomewards  as  she  spoke, 
and  in  a few  minutes  had  turned  round 
a small  hill,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

O'Sullivan  found  himself  at  home 
without  any  consiousness  of  having 
traversed  the  space  between  that  and 
the  scene  of  his  separation  from  Mary. 
The  family  were  at  supper  as  he  en- 
tered, but  on  asking  him  to  join  them, 
they  were  rather  siirprised  at  not  re- 
ceiving a reply.  On  turning  towards 
him,  however,  they  perceived  that  he 
was  disturbed,  and  looked  deadly  pale. 
They  then  gazed  at  each  other  for 
some  time  with  a feeling  between 
wonder  and  alarm,  and  at  length  his 
father  said — “ Is  any  thing  wrong 
wid  you,  Kickard?  or  are  you  unwell, 
that  you  can't  ait  your  supper 

Rickard,  however,  had  sat  down  be- 
fore the  fire,  unconsciously  ; and  plac- 
ing his  head  upon  his  two  open  hands, 
seemed  altogether  wrapt  up  in  him- 
self, or  at  least  in  some  subject  of  such 
intense  interest  as  completely  engrossed 
him.  He  neither  moved  nor  stirred, 
nor  gave  any  visible  sign  in  accordance 


with  the  questions  they  asked  him,  or 
with  the  conversations  they  held  re- 
specting his  extraordinary  conduct  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  sat  there  precisely 
as  a person  deaf  and  dumb  would  have 
done,  evidencing,  by  the  utter  insensi- 
bility of  his  manner,  that  there  was  no 
community  of  thought  or  intelligence 
between  them.  Finding  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  remonstrate  with  him,  they 
at  length  went  to  bed,  leaving  him  in 
the  same  abstracted  mood  and  un- 
changed position — that  is,  seated  upon 
a chair — stooped  forward,  with  his 
face  upon  his  open  hands — a posture 
by  the  wjiy,  which  was  usual  to  him 
when  labouring  under  any  extraor- 
dinary trouble  or  excitement.  Alas, 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  world  to  misun- 
derstand an  individual,  when  even 
O'Sullivan’s  own  relations  here  under- 
stood him  not.  In  truth,  he  felt  no- 
thing  but  one  boundless  and  undivided 
pa.ssion — full  of  calm  tenderness  and 
silent  but  absorbing  ecstacy — all  of 
which,  however,  comported  externally 
with  the  cold,  gloomy,  and  hardened 
character  that  was  imputed  to  his 
family. 
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One  morning,  about  two  months  after 
the  incidents  just  recorded,  Tom  Cas- 
sidy came  in  from  the  fields  to  his 
breakfast,  which,  having  despatched, 
and  sent  the  labourers  out  to  their 
work,  he  addressed  Mary  as  follows; — 
“ Mary,  achora,  I’ve  got  a proposal 
in  marriage  for  you  this  mornin’.” 
Mary,  who  knew  very  well  where 
this  proposal  had  come  from,  could 
not  help  blushing. 

“ Well,  uncle,”  she  replied,  endea- 
vouring to  smile,  “ most  young  women 
would  think  such  a thing  very  pleasant.” 
“ An’  I suppose,  of  coorse,  you’re 
like  most  young  women — I suppose 
now  you're  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

“ How  can  I tell  that  till  I know  who 
it’s  from  first." 

“ Then  I won’t  keep  you  long  in  the 
dark,  Mary — it’s  from  Andy  Sullivan, 
on  the  part  of  his  son,  Rickard.” 

" Your  own  favourite,"  replied  his 
niece,  reminding  him  of  the  conver- 
sation in  which  he  had  recommended 
him  to  her  as  a husband. 

“ Or  rather,  Mary,  that  was  my 


favourite,  an’  indeed  is  still,  if  I was 
my  own  masther  in  this  business  ; but 
unfortunately  I’m  not.’’ 

At  this  moment  his  son  John  came 
in,  and  the  father,  on  looking  at  him, 
seemed  to  brighten  up.  This  young 
lad  and  his  cousin  were  much  about 
an  age,  and  we  may  add,  that  in  love 
of  truth,  kindness  of  heart,  and  natu- 
ral modesty  of  disposition,  they  were 
almost  counterparts.  John,  who  was 
slight  in  figure,  and  below  the  middle- 
size,  had  never,  it  is  true,  complained 
much  of  ill  health,  still  it  was  quite 
evident  that  his  constitution  was  not 
robust,  nor  his  system,  cither  mental 
or  bodily,  capable  of  strong  excite- 
ment, or  sustained  endurance.  He 
was  gentle,  diffident,  conscientious,  and 
kind  ; but  looked  upon  falsehood,  dis- 
simulation, and  dishonesty  with  ab- 
horrence, and  entertained  a kind  of 
moral  terror  of  those  who  were  known 
to  practise  them. 

'They  were  then  at  breakfast,  and, 
as  was  the  custom  in  the  glen,  and  is 
still,  the  head  of  the  family  having 
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partaken  of  the  ordinary  meal,  always 
had  “ a cup  o’  tay"  to  conclude  with. 
This,  however,  was  only  among  two 
or  three  families  of  the  wealthier  sort, 
by  one  of  whom  it  had  been  introduced, 
a circumstance  which  immediately  oc- 
casioned a spirit  of  rivalry  in  this 
luxury  by  those  who  stood  next  them 
in  wealth.  Sometimes,  indeed,  Mary 
and  her  cousin  were  treated  to  a cup, 
especially  of  a Sunday  morning,  but 
this,  since  her  father's  death,  gene- 
rally depended  upon  the  kind  of  mood 
in  which  her  uncle  happened  to  find 
himself.  Upon  the  present  occasion, 
ho  was  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  kitchen,  the  cup  and  sau- 
cer in  his  hand,  when  one  of  those 
female  strollers,  or  shulers,  who  live 
by  “ telling  fortunes,”  as  it  is  called, 
and  who  practise  cup-tossing,  cutting 
cards,  palmistry,  and  other  varieties 
of  imposture,  happened  to  enter  as  he 
had  finished  his  cup. 

“ Good  morrow  an’  good  luck  1”  she 
exclaimed  ; “ oh,  there’s  one  a wantin’ 
since  I was  here  last — howandever, 
heaven  is  happiness,  and  he’s  in  it  I 
Young  people,  will  you  have  your  for- 
tunes tould  ? I’m  a Stuart  by  name, 
an'  the  seventh  daughter  of  a seventh 
daughter.  My  purty  girl,  an’  that 
you  are,  will  you  cross  my  hand,  till 
I tell  your  fortune,  an’  your  cousin’s.” 

“ I have  no  change  about  me, 
Lilly,”  replied  Mtiry. 

“ Well,  then,  a mouthful  of  any 
thing  to  ait  will  do  as  well,”  she  re- 
plied, “an’  hould — turn  the  grounds 
in  that  cup  three  times  round,  with 
the  bottom  up,  an’  show  it  here.” 

“ Take  this  first,  Lilly,”  8.aid  Mary, 
handing  her  a large  farrel  of  bread, 
“ but,”  she  added,  smiling,  “ it’s  not 
to  bribe  you  for  a good  fortune  I’m 
givin’  it — tell  the  truth." 

Lilly  put  the  bread  in  her  apron, 
then  took  the  cup  out  of  Mary’s  hand, 
and  having  peered  into  it  for  some 
time,  looked  first  at  her,  and  then  at 
her  cousin,  and  her  features  assumed 
a grave  and  melancholy  expression. 

“ Well,  » Lilly,”  asked  Mary, 
“ what’s  before  us  ?” 

“ You  desired  me  to  tell  thruth,” 
replied  the  woman,  “an'  I will — 
none,  with  a dhrop  of  the  Stuart's 
blood  in  them  ever  foretould  a lie,  or 
was  known  to  do  so — I’m  sorry  for 
what  I see,”  she  proceeded,  “ but 
thruth  is  thruth,  an’  thruth  I'll  tell. 


Here’s  two  corpses,  an'  but  one 
cofiin.” 

Mary  and  her  cousin  both  started, 
and  got  pale  on  bearing  such  a fright- 
ful and  ominous  intimation. 

“ What  does  the  know  about  any 
thing  that’s  to  come?”  said  Tom  Cas- 
sidy, who,  whilst  he  seemed  to  make 
light  of  her  prediction,  was  evidently 
troubled,  if  not  alarmed  by  it. 

“ Right  well  you  know,  Thomas 
Cassidy,”  she  replied,  “ an’  every  one 
does,  that  none  of  my  family  ever  fore- 
tells any  thing  that  doesn’t  come  to 
piiss.  We  can’t  always  spake  what 
laises  cither  ourselves  or  others ; 
ut  wo  must  spake  the  thruth  when 
we  see  it  before  us — here,  young  man,” 
she  added,  addressing  John,  “ turn  the 
grounds  in  this  cup,  jist  the  way  your 
cousin  did  ; maybe  you  may  bring  up 
bettherluck.” 

“ No,”  said  the  boy,  “ I’ll  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

His  father  looked  upon  him  with  an 
eye  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  admiration  or  affection  pre- 
vailed.” 

“ Try  it,  John,”  said  he,  “don’t  be 
afeard — I hope  you’ll  have  betther 
luck — sure  it’s  only  a joke,  any  how.” 

Lilly’s  brow  knit  as  she  glanced  at 
him,  and  she  was  about  to  speak 
harshly,  but,  on  seeing  the  boy’s  hesi- 
tation, her  manner  changed,  and  she 
encouraged  him. 

“ Do  exactly  what  your  cousin  did,” 
said  she,  “ and  don’t  be  afeard — 
who  knows,  sure  enough,  but  we  will 
have  betther  fortune  to  tell  you.” 

“ Do,  acushia,”  said  his  father, 
“there  can  be  no  barm  in  it.”  He 
paused,  and  then  added,  “ do,  John, 
thry  your  hand  at  it  as  well  as  Mary, 
till  we  hear  what  you'll  have.” 

The  boy  took  the  cup,  and  each  of 
them  could  see  that  his  hand  visibly 
trembled  with  apprehension. 

“ There  now,”  proceeded  Lilly, 
“ that’s  well  done  ; you’re  a mild  an’  a 
gentle  boy  ; but  I'm  afeard  you  have 
too  warm  an’  too  good  a heart  for  sich 
a world  as  this ; give  me  the  cup  now  ; 
let  me  see — let  me  see.  Heavenly  day  I 
— it’s  the  same  thingyour  cousin  threw. 
Here  are  two  corpses,  and  but  one 
coffin!  Tom  Cassidy,  I’ll  not  stay 
longer  in  your  house,  becaise  it’s  not 
natural  you  should  like  to  see  any  one 
that  has  foretould  of  death  and  sor- 
row to  your  family.” 
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She  then  passed  out  of  the  house 
nith  a quick  and  rapid  step,  apparently 
troubled  and  grieved  by  the  melancholy 
nature  of  her  predictions.  When  she 
was  gone,  Tom  Cassidy  hurst  into  a 
laugh,  which  any  one  might  have  known 
to  be  a forced  one. 

“ Much  we  care,”  he  exclaimed, 

“ about  that  vagabone.and  her  fortune 
tellin'.  If  you  had  crossed  her  hand 
with  a shillin,^  Mary,  it’s  a different 
fortune  she’d  have  tould  us.  Never 
mind  her  an’  her  stuff,  John.  Why 
do  you  get  pale  for?  It  isn’t  her  pis- 
troques  that’ll  prevent  you  from  livin’ 
a long  an’  a happy  life  yet,  plaiso  God. 
However,  that  piece  o’  nonsense  is 
past,  so  let  her  go  to  the  dickens — 
the  shulin’  thief.  John,”  he  proceeded, 
with  a look  of  affection  at  him,  “ I 
didn’t  intend  to  let  you  hear  what  I’m 
goin’  to  say  to  Mary  ; but  you  were 
always  a sensible  boy,  an’  a prudent 
boy,  an’  so,  as  you  know  it  already,  1 
don’t  care  if  you  do  hear  it.” 

The  young  lad  looked  at  his  father, 
then  at  bis  cousin,  and  his  pale  fea- 
tures reddened,  but  only  for  a few  mo- 
ments, for  on  looking  at  his  father 
again,  he  became  paler  than  before. 
He  made  no  reply,  and  his  father  pro- 
ceeded : — 

“ Rickard  O’Sullivan  was  my  fa- 
vourite, 1 say,  an’  you  know  he  was, 

Mary  dear — but  your  father ” 

“ I don’t  think  there’s  any  use  in 
me  bein’  to  the  fore,”  said  John,  rising, 
and  preparing  to  go. 

“Ay  is  tbere,”said  his  father,  “ I wish 
you  to  hear  this,  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  You  know,  John, 
that  her  father  didn’t  like  a bone  in  the 
body  of  any  one  of  the  O’Sullivans.” 
Tom  addressed  these  w ords  to  his  son, 
in  a tone  and  with  a look  that  seemed 
to  say,  1 ask  you  a certain  question,  to 
which  1 expect  a certain  description 
of  answer — “ you  know  this,  John  ?” 
John  made  no  reply. 

“ Do  you  hear  me,  sir?  Don’t  you 
know  very  well  that  your  uncle  hated 
— of  late,  I mane — hated  the  O’Sulli- 
vans?” 

No  reply. 

“ Do  you  hear  me  sp.akin’  to  you  ? 
An’  why  but  you  answer  me  ?” 

The  boy  was  still  silent. 

“ Walk  out  o’  this,  you  sulky  gnod- 
for-notbin’  whelp,”  exclaimed  his  father 
in  a rage  ; “ is  that  the  way  to  trate 
me  ? — that's  respect  for  a father  I” 


The  boy,  evidently  relieved  by  this 
command,  took  his  hat  and  went  out 
in  silence,  hut  never  raised  his  eye  to 
his  cousin. 

“ The  truth  is,  Mary,”  added  her  un- 
cle, after  hemming  several  times,  and 
clearing  his  voice,  “ your  father,  on  his 
death-bed,  laid  a solemn  ordher  upon 
me,  an’  I must  see  that  it’s  obayed. 
If  you  marry  contr.airy  to  my  wishes, 
you  are  to  get  no  portion." 

“ And  isn’t  that  fortunate  for  me, 
uncle  ?”  she  replied,  in  the  simple  can- 
dour of  her  heart,  “ for  if  I marry 
Rickard  O'Sullivan,  your  own  favour- 
rite,  I can't  be  goin’  contrairy  to  i/uur 
wishes." 

“ Ay,  but  you  don’t  know  what  I 
have  to  tell  you  yet,”  he  replied,  with 
a sigh.  “ You  are  not  to  marry  Rick- 
ard O’Sullivan  above  all  men  livin’; 
or  if  you  wish  to  marry  him,  you  may  ; 
but,  as  I s.aid,  you  get  no  portion.” 

“ Did  my  father  say  that  I might 
marry  him  without  a portion  ?”  she 
asked. 

“ He  did,”  he  replied  ; “ if  you  took 
it  on  you  to  lave  your  farm,  an’  your 
stock,  an’  your  three  bundher  pounds 
behind  you,  you  might." 

“ Well,  uncle,”  she  replied,  “ I’m 
not  sorry  at  this;  it  has  been  often  an 
often  said  through  the  glen,  that 
Rickard  O’Sullivan  cares  more  for  my 
fortune  than  he  does  for  myself.  He 
can  now  give  them  the  lie,  an’  he 
will.” 

“ No  body  knows,”  replied  her  uncle, 
“ betther,  Mary,  than  yourself,  that  if 
it  wasn’t  for  your  father’s  wishes  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  him ; so 
far  from  that,  you  remimber  me  tel- 
lin’  you  that  I thought  he’d  make  a 
good  husband  for  you.” 

“ I do,”  she  said  ; “ but  what  was 
my  father’s  objection  against  him  ?” 

“ His  opinion  was,  at  his  death,” 
returned  her  uncle,  “that it  was  your 
fortune  he  cared  for,  an’  not  your- 
self." 

“ In  God’s  name,  then,”  said  the  ge- 
nerous and  true-hearted  girl,  “ keep 
the  fortune,  uncle  ; give  it  to  my  cou- 
sin with  my  full  consent.  If  Rickard 
O’Sullivan  can  take  a poor  portionless 
girl,  with  nothing  but  a good  heart 
and  a good  name.  I’m  his.” 

“ Ay,  if  he  can,  Mary  ; but  I know 
the  family  betther  than  you  do,  on 
I tell  you  he  wont." 

“ That’s  a point  that  can  soon  be 
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decided,  uncle,”  said  she,  risingup  and 
getting  her  cloak  and  bonnet.  “ Ifhe 
loves  me  for  uiy  own  sake,  well  and 
good  ; but  if  it’s  my  fortune  only  that 
he  cares  about,  tl>e  sooner  I know  that 
the  betther  ; but  mark  my  words,  uncle, 
the  sun  in  the  Firmament  isn't  thruer 
than  Rickard  O’Sullivan  ; an’ although 
I’m  goin’  now  to  tell  him  what  has 
happened,  it  isn’t  because  I have  the 
slightest  earthly  doubt  in  his  truth,  or 
in  his  love  for  me.” 

Her  eye  kindled,  and  her  cheek 
mantled  as  she  uttered  the  words,  and 
her  voice  became  firm  and  full  of  that 
energetic  melody,  which  often  breathes 
in  the  language  of  a beautiful  female 
when  excited  by  lofty  or  virtuous 
emotions. 

On  passing  the  garden,  she  met  her 
cousin,  pater-looking  than  usual,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  in 
tears. 

“ John,”  said  she,  “ will  you  come 
with  me  a part  of  the  way  ? I am  goin’ 
down  to  see  Rickard  O’Sullivan;  but 
what  aits  you  ? — have  you  been  cryin  ?” 
Ho  smiled  ; but  it  was  evident  that 
some  secret  anxiety  lay  upon  his  heart, 
that  occasioned  him  much  pain. 

“ Indeed,  I am  not  happy,  Mary, 
and  I'm  afeard  I never  will.” 

“ Surely,  John,"  said  she,  “ it  isn’t 
what  Lilly  Stuart  said  would  distress 
you.  What  does  she  know  about  any 
thing  that's  to  happen — nobody  but 
God  knows  that.” 

“ 1 wish  she  had  kept  her  prophe- 
cies to  herself,"  he  replied  ; “ so  far  as 
I’m  consarned,  I know  she  has  spoken 
the  truth — still,  Mary,  it's  not  that 
that's  tbroublin'  me — oh,  no,  no.” 

“ If  I don’t  mistake,  John,”  she  ob- 
served, “ I think  ^that  for  near  a 
twelvemonth  past  there  appears  to  be 
something  on  your  mind.  Would  you 
trust  in  me  ? Who  is  there  in  the 
world  that  loves  you  as  1 do?” 

“ Not  one,  Mary — I know  that — 
but  don’t  ax  me  what  it  is  that’s  trou- 
blin’ me,  for  I couldn't  bring  myself 
to  tell  you ; only  there’s  one  thing  I 
have  to  observe  to  you,  if  your  heart 
is  fixed  on  Rickard  O'Sullivan,  don’t 
let  any  thing  my  father  m.ay  say  pre- 
vent you  from  marryin’  him.  When 
I’m  my  ow  n masther,  if  I ever  will  be, 
an’  I don’t  think  it — for  I feel,  Mary, 
that  I’m  not  for  a long  life — but  if  I 
ever  am,  you  an’  he  won’t  be  long  out 
of  your  fortune,  and  your  farm. 


“ That’s  just  like  you,  John  dear, 
an’  wh-at  1 would  expect  from  your 
lovin’  heart — but  couldn’t  you  trust 
in  me,  and  let  mo  know  what  it  is 
that’s  disturbin’  you?  Who  knows 
but  1 may  be  able  to  say  something, 
or  to  do  something  to  lighten  your 
heart.” 

“ Oh  no,”  he  replied,  “ you  could 
not — and,  above  all  in  the  world,  I 
couldn’t  bring  myself  to  tell  it  to  you.” 
“John,”  she  proceeded,  “answer 
me  the  truth — I won’t  ax  you  for 
names — but  are  you  in  love  ?” 

His  pale  face  became  crimson  os  she 
asked  the  question,  but  in  an  instant 
his  eyes  fell,  and  then  a more  pallid 
hue  succeeded  the  blush  on  his  cheek. 

“ That  will  do,  John,”  she  said, 
“ I won’t  ax  you  any  more  now — but 
some  other  time  we  will  talk  more 
about  this — an’  you  must  take  courage 
an’  tell  me  all.” 

They  were  proceeding  down  a green 
field  during  this  conversation,  when 
moved  by  one  of  those  innocent  ca- 
prices which  she  h.td  observed  in  him 
of  late,  he  stopped  and  said  : — 

“ Don’t  ax  me  to  go  any  farther  with 
you  now,  Mary — I’m  not  well.” 

“ I see  you’re  not,  John — well  I 
won’t,  then — go  back — but  keep  up 
your  spirits.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  boy,  “ but  you'll  be 
lavin'  me  some  o’  these  days.” 

His  eyes  filled,  and  his  pale  lip  qui- 
vered with  emotion  as  he  spoke. 

“ Rut  if  I will,”  she  replied,  “you 
know  I won’t  be  goin’  far  from  you. 
I’m  not  lavin’  the  Glen,  an’  you’ll  see 
me  every  day.” 

“ Mary,”  said  he,  in  a tone  of  deep 
feeling,  “ many  a time  my  mother 
tould  me  not  to  be  wicked,  or  do  any 
thing  that  was  wrong,  for  that  I’d 
never  comb  a grey  head.  1 know  now 
that  her  words  was  true,  an’  that  I’ll 
soon  go  down  into  an  early  grave.” 
Mary  could  not  suppress  her  tears 
at  the  spirit  of  utter  depression  and 
hopelessness  with  which  he  spoke,  and 
the  words  were  the  more  affecting  and 
mournful,  as  coming  from  one  so 
young,  and  so  full  of  all  that  wm  ge- 
nerous, aft’ectionate,  and  good. 

“ I wouldn’t  care  only  for  one  thing,” 
he  proceeded,  “ I have  no  pleasure  in 
the  world  now,  an'  never  tcill — but  still 
I’d  like  to  live  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
make  you  happy,  if  I could.” 

He  did  not  look  at  her  nor  raise  his 
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eyes  to  her  face  during  the  greater 
portion  of  thu  dialogue  ; on  the  con- 
trary, his  gaze  was  apparently  fixed 
upon  the  mountains  before  them.  Ha- 
ving uttered  the  last  words,  however, 
be  was  silent  for  a time,  but  Mary 
saw  that  his  eyes  bad  filled,  and  in  a 
few  moments  a single  tear  from  each 
rolled  down  his  pale  cheeks.  Ho  then 
bade  her  good  bye,  and,  turning  away 
in  another  direction,  he  pulled  a prayer 
book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  commenced 
reading  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 
Mary  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  hav- 
ing looked  after  him  with  a heart  full 
of  compassionate  affection,  she  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  pursued  her  way  to 
the  house  of  her  lover. 

Her  appearance  and  figure,  however, 
were  soon  known  by  some  ofthc  O'Sul- 
hvan  family  even  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance, and  Rickard  having  been  told 
that  she  was  on  her  way  towards  the 
place,  at  once  proceeded  to  meet  her. 

“ I suppose  you  are  surprised,  Rick- 
ard,” she  said  with  a smile  and  a blush, 
“ to  see  me  cornin’  in  this  direction.” 

“ Why  it’s  not  often  you  have  been 
so  near  this  house,”  he  replied,  turn- 
ing hack  with  her,  “ but  at  any  rate 
no  one  could  come  here  that  they’ll  be 
so  glad  to  see.” 

“ You  needn’t  turn  back,”  she  said, 
“ for  now  that  I met  you  I won’t  go 
any  farther — it  was  yourself  I wanted. 
Walk  towards  home  with  me.” 

She  then  bi>gan  to  retrace  her  way, 
and  O’Sullivan  accompanied  her. 

“ Rickard,”  she  proceeded,  “ I have 
bad  news  for  you,  if  all  be  thrue  that 
they  say  about  you  in  the  glen.” 

“ Oh,”  he  replied,  with  a grave 
smile,  “ if  it’s  only  upon  the  strength 
of  that,  Mary,  that  it’s  bad,  1 don’t 
care  about  it.  What  is  it,  any  way?” 
She  glanced  at  him  and  blushed, 
for  she  felt  that  a conversation  involv- 
ing matters  respecting  money,and  land, 
and  cattle,  ought  not  to  have  origi- 
nated with  herself,  nor  even  to  have 
been  mentioned  at  all  between  them. 
The  girl  was  naturally  delicate  and 
generous,  and  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty  in  shaping  the  commu- 
nication she  had  to  make  in  such  a way 
as  to  convince  him  that  she  knew  his 
affection  for  her  was  too  disinterested 
to  suffer  the  consideration  of  such  cir- 
cumstances for  one  moment  to  stand  in 
its  way. 

“ What  is  it,  Mary  dear  ?”  he  again 
asked. 


“ VV’hy,”  she  replied,  “ I thought  all 
along  that  I was  very  rich,  Rickard.” 
Rickard  stood  still,  suddenly,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  exclaimed, 
“ An’  arn’t  you,  Mary  ?” 

Mary’s  heart  became  chilled.  On 
glancing  at  him  there  appeared  such  a 
spirit  of  calculation  and  coolness,  as  it 
were,  in  his  eye,  that  her  visions  of  his 
ure,  generous,  and  disinterested  love 
egan  at  once  to  fade  from  before  her 
imagination. 

“ Oh,  my  God,”  she  exclaimed,  in- 
ternally, “has  the  only  prop  that  Ileant 
upon  for  happiness  in  this  world  broken 
under  me !” 

Her  heart  filled,  her  cheek  got  pale, 

and,  with  streaming  eyes,  she  replied 

“ Indeed  I am  not  rich,  Rickard  ; 
I haven’t  a penny,  nor  a penny’s  worth, 
barrin’  as  you  see  me — exceptin’  sonte 
clothes  that  I have  at  home.  I little 
thought  it  myself,  but  the  thruth  is,  I 
have  my  fortune  on  my  back,  I may 
Siiy,  an’  them  that  will  take  me  as  a 
wife  must  take  me  both  poor  and  pen- 
niless." 

“ Mirny ,”said  Rickard  calmly,  “come 
back  to  my  father’s  house.” 

“ Why?”  she  asked — “oh  no,  Rick- 
ard,  I wouldn  t like  to  go  in ; you  know 
I have  no  business,  an’  what  could  I 
say  brought  me,  now  that  I seen  you.” 
“ Come  hack,"  said  he. 

'fhere  are  some  words,  into  which 
those  who  utter  them  throw,  in  a man- 
ner that  is  altogether  unaccountable, 
such  a degree  of  energy  and  power  as 
make  them  perfectly  irresistible.  Such 
were  the  two  little  syllables  pronounced 
coolly  and  calmly  by  Rickard  O’Sulli- 
van. Mary’s  will  w.-is  instantly  over- 
come, though  she  could  not  tell  how, 
and  she  felt  that  there  was  behind  these 
words  a vehemence  of  motive  and  a 
firmness  of  determination  that  she  could 
not  withstand. 

Ruth  walked  back,  and  she  was  not 
a llttlo  surprised  as  she  addressed  him 
on  their  way,  to  perceive  that  he  took 
no  notice  whatsoever  of  her  or  her 
conversation. 

“ He  is  angry  with  me,”  thought  she, 
“ for  he  thinks  I have  desaived  him  ; 
but  if  he's  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
what  is  to  become  o’  met  If  it’s  thrue 
that  all  the  glen’s  right,  and  me  wrong 
in  iny  opinion  of  him.  I’m  afeard  that 
my  poor  weak  heart  won’t  long  stand 
it.” 

At  length  they  reached  the  house  in 
silence,  and  entered  it,  and  what  still 
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alarmed  her  more,  and  in  some  degree 
corroborated  her  apprehensions,  was  the 
extraordinary  paleness  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  at  that  moment  bore  all 
the  obvious  traces  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. His  father,  one  of  his 
brothers,  his  mother  and  two  sisters, 
were  in  the  house,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  and  Mary  entered,  and  before  time 
was  permitted  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
changes of  civility,  than  he  brought  her 
over  to  his  father. 

“ Here,  father,"  he  proceeded,  “ is  a 
girl  that  tells  me,  for  the  first  time, 
that  her  whole  fortune’s  on  her  back." 

“ An’  maybe  she’s  not  the  worse  for 
that,"  said  his  father,  coolly  ; “ its 
many  a good  girl’s  case,  Rickard.” 

“ But  I say,  father,”  he  continued, 
“ that  her  fortune's  in  her  heart — in 
her  goodness — in  her  charity  to  the 
poor — in  her  generosity — in  her  reli- 
gion— in  her  kindness  to  every  one  ; 
but,  above  all  things — oh,  above  all 
things — in  her  love  for  me.  I’ve  loved 
her,"  he  added,  “ever  since  I was  a 
boy  ; an’  now,  Mary  darlin’ — that  I 
had  many  an  airly  dhrame  about — oh, 
many  an  airly  dhrame — to  know  that 
you’re  poor  and  penniless,  an’  that 
you  have  no  worldly  goods  to  bring  to 
me,  is  the  most  agreeable  news  that 
ever  riz  my  heart ; always  barrin  a 
knowledge  of  the  love  that  is  between 
us.” 

There  was  a calm  but  manly  ten- 
derness in  his  words  which,  to  a heart 
so  generous  itself,  and  so  capable  of 
appreciating  generosity  in  others,  as 
Mary’s  was,  she  felt  to  be  such  as 
could  not  be  withstood.  When  Rick- 
ard had  concluded,  she  sat  on  a chair, 
and  for  some  minutes  was  completely 
overcome,  and  wept  from  the  fulness 
of  her  heart,  or  in  other  words,  from 
an  absolute  excess  of  happiness.  Rick- 
ard’s sisters,  however,  went  to  her,  and 
with  the  corner  of  their  check  aprons 
dried  her  eyes  alternately ,anddidall  that 
was  in  their  power  to  soothe  her.  And 
truly,  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  there 
was  something  so  dry  and  silent,  and 
solemn  in  their  manner — something  in 
their  imperturbable  stoicism  so  grave, 
making  them  appear  as  if  Mary's  emo- 
tion was  a thing  quite  beyond  their 
comprehension,  which  was  the  fact — . 
that  their  attempts  at  sympathy  could 
be  looked  upon  rather  with  a strong 
disposition  to  mirth,  than  with  any 
other  feeling.  Nature,  however,  will 


vindicate  her  own  gifts  in  some  way — 
and  even  here  there  was  one  single 
light  to  guide  the  heart  of  an  observer 
to  the  unseen  virtue  that  was  within 
them.  As  they  attempted  to  console 
her,  there  might  be  heard  every  now 
and  then  in  the  tones  of  their  voices  an 
expression  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  It 
is  true  they  were  wofully  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  'tears  ; for  that 
any  human  being  could  cry  from  hap- 
piness, or  from  any  other  cause  than 
good,  honest  calamity,  never  entered 
into  their  hearts. 

“ Whist,  Mary,”  said  the  eldest, 
starting  on  a wrong  tack,  “ never 
mind  the  three  hundre,  or  the  farm 
either  ; sure  its  yourself  Rickard  cares 
about." 

“ Let  us  get  her  a cup  o’  tay,”  said 
the  second,  with  an  air  of  considerable 
consequence,  “they  say  its  good  for 
the  spirits and  as  she  spoke  she 
went  to  a cupboard  that  hung  beside 
the  dresser,  from  which  she  brought 
forth  a black  tea-pot,  wanting  the 
greater  portion  of  the  spout. 

“ We  had  a coortin'  match  here  the 
other  Sunday,”  she  proceeded,  looking 
with  an  expression  of  most  dismal,  but 
ludicrous  humour  at  her  sister,  " an’ 
asHhey  wor  makin’  punch  in  the  tay- 
pot,  devil  a one  o’  them  but  knocked 
the  chanther  off  it  wid  their  funnin.” 

Now  our  readers  must  know  that  it 
was  in  the  very  pride  of  her  hetirt  the 
poor  girl  had  produced  the  teapot. 
In  the  valley  of  Edenmore  there  were 
and  are  to  be  found  the  same  passions, 
only  upon  a simpler  scale,  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
artless  girl,  aware  that  an  occasional 
indulgence  in  tea  was  confined  altoge- 
ther to  those  who  constituted  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Glen,  thought,  among 
other  motives,  that  by  producing  the 
teapot  she  was  raising  her  own  family 
to  a level  with  that  of  the  Cassidys, 
and  this  she  did  slyly  on  her  brother’s 
account ; but  it  so  happened  that  the 
teapot  being  only  a short  time  among 
them,  she  was  ignorant  of  the  precise 
term  to  bestow  upon  the  spout,  and 
without  hesitation,  or  perhaps  rather 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  seized 
upon  the  chanter  of  the  bagpipes  as 
the  readiest  comparison  that  presented 
itself  to  her  mind — the  spout  bearing 
in  her  opinion  the  same  relation  to  the 
teapot  that  the  chanter  does  to  thepipes. 
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“ Oh,  no,”  said  Mary,  “ I’m  ob- 
laiged  to  you,  but  I won’t  have  any 
tay — 111  be  runnin’  home  again.” 

“ Never  mind  the  tay  now,  Peggy,” 
said  Rickard  ; " its  otber  things  she’s 
thinkin’  about.” 

“ I know  it  is,”  replied  Peggy,  who 
had  taken  the  same  view  of  Mary’s  ex- 
citement as  her  sister,  “ and  no  won- 
dher,  for  sure  every  one  thought  she 
was  the  biggest  fortune  in  the  Glen — 
bowsomever,  Mary,  so  far  as  Rickard 
is  consarned,  you  needn’t  cry  about  it, 
an’  so  far  as  we’re  consarned,  you’re 
as  welcome  here  wid  only  a gown  to 
your  back  as  if  you  had  thousands.” 

“ You’re  wrong,  Peggy,”  said  Rick- 
ard, “welcoraer,  welcomer — I’m  glad 
she  hasn’t  a penny — we’re  not  rich 
here,  Mary,  but  we  have  enough,  an' 
if  you  can  content  yourself  wid  our 
homely  humble  way,  we’ll  bo  happier 
in  our  love  for  one  another  than  wealth 
could  make  us  if  we  hadn’t  it.  I know 
people  said  all  along  that  it  was  your 
fortune  I was  aRher,  but  they’ll  now- 
see  to  the  contrairy.” 

“ Widout  a penny,”  said  old  O’Sul- 
livan, “ an’  as  you'stand,  you’ll  be  as 
welcome  as  the  light  o’  heaven  to  every 
one  of  ns.” 

**  Pm  thankful  to  yon  all,”  she  re- 
plied, “ I’m  thankful  to  you  all,  in- 
deed I am — an’  from  my  heart  out — 
an’  now,  Rickard,  will  you  see  me 
home  a part  of  the  way  ?” 

Rickard  put  on  his  hat  an’  only  said 
“ Come,  Mary  dear.”  The  rest  all 
shook  bands  with  her  after  their  cold 
and  inanimate  manner,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  Rickard,  she  bent  her  steps 
homewards.  It  b unnecessary  to  say 
that  her  heart  was  still  full ; for  it  la- 
boured under  a sense  of  his  calm  ten- 
derness and'  generosity,  that  was  like 
inward  mnsio  to  her  spirit.  They  pro- 
ceeded for  a considerable  time  in  si- 
lence. At  length  Rickard  spoke. 
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“ Mary,”  said  he,  “ I’m  sure  we  will 
be  happy  ; every  thing  is  turnin'  out  as 
I wished  it.  You  have  now  no  fortune, 
an’  thanks  be  to  God  for  thatl — for 
now,  Mary,  I can  show  the  world — 
you  know  it  already — how  I love  you, 
an’  why  I love  you.” 

These  words  she  felt  burning  within 
her,  and  it  was  still  with  difficulty  she 
could  speak. 

" I have  often  wished,”  he  proceed- 
ed— “ ay,  a thousand  times — that  you 
had  no  fortune  at  all,  and  now,  thank 
God,  I have  my  wish.  Did  you  ever 
think  I cared  for  your  fortune,  Mary?” 
Mary  glanced  at  him  with  a look  of 
affectionate  reproof. 

“ Forgive  me  for  axin  you  sich  a 
question,”  he  said ; “ I was  wrong  to 
do  it.” 

Mary  on  her  part  was  now  silent, 
and  evidently  but  little  disposed  to 
speak.  In  this  way  they  passed  on, 
with  occasional  snatches  of  conversa- 
tion, and  oocasional  pauses,  until  they 
came  near  a lonely  little  angle  of  the 
pathway  that  turned  round  so  as  to 
command  a full  view  of  her  uncle’s 
house,  which  was  very  near  them. 

“ Now,  Mary  dear,”  said  he,  “ I 
will  bid  you  good  bye  ; you  are  now, 
indeed,  my  own  dear  Mary.  ’ 

Mary’s  feelings  overcame  her ; she 
felt  herself  on  his  bosom,  and  after  a 
long  burst  of  weeping,  she  whbpered — 
“ Dear  Rickard,  I am  happy ; I want 
nothing  more  to  make  me  happy.” 

“ Yes,  you  do,”  he  whispered,  lowly 
and  tenderly ; “ you  want  the  priest 
to  make  you  my  blessed  an’  happy 
wife.” 

“ Oh  I do,”  she  replied,  breathingit  in 
fragrance  on  his  bosom — " your  happy 
wife,  Rickard — oh,  your  Aayjpy  wifel” 
There  was  a moment’s  silence,  one 
parting  embrace,  and  each,  after  a 
brief  farewell,  was  hastening  towards 
home. 
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HOMER’b  HYUN  to  HERMES. 

BY  EDWARD  KENRALY,  BSQ.,  XX.D. 


Hermes,  Jove’s  son,  O Muse,  be  now  thy  theme — 

Ruler  of  green  Cyllene,  and  the  bowers 
Of  pastoral  Arcady  ; whom  the  supreme 
Lord  of  Olympus,  in  those  starlit  hours 
When  with  fair  May  ho  dallied  on  the  flowers. 

Begat,  beneath  a ^rove  whose  leafy  shade 

The  lovers  hid  from  the  ghy-dwelling  powers. 

And  white-armed  Juno,  in  sweet  slumber  laid. 

Dreamed  not  that  Zeus  embraced  the  modest  Maian  maid. 

m. 

Now  when  great  Zeus  had  perfected  his  will. 

And  ten  moons  followed  up  love's  blandishment. 

Into  this  world — so  destinies  fulfil — 

This  witness  of  his  stolen  amour  was  sent ; 

Ah,  me  ! in  sooth  he  was  right  eloquent, 

A crafty,  cunning,  oxen-stealing  wight, 

A weaver,  too,  of  dreams  fantasque  and  quaint ; 

A subtle  knave,  who  loved  concealing  night. 

And  fated  was  to  play  tricks  rare  and  infinite. 

III. 

The  morning’s  dawn  beheld  the  infant’s  birth — 

The  rosy  noon  beheld  him  sweetly  play. 

Upon  a stringed  lute,  a chaunt  of  mirth — 

At  night  he  stole  Apollo’s  flocks  away  ; 

The  crescent  moon  had  lived  but  her  third  day. 

Since  from  his  mother’s  womb  divine  he  leapt ; 

Within  his  cradle  not  an  hour  he  lay. 

But  with  a loud  laugh  from  his  swathes  he  stept. 

And  to  the  high-arched  cave  of  Phoebus  softly  crept. 


> IV. 

Before  the  cavern’s  porch  was  spread  a mead, 

Flower-prankt,  whereon  the  urchin  stood  awhile. 
And  seeing  a tortoise  on  the  blossoms  feed. 

His  eyes  flashed  up  with  many  a sunny  smile. 

And  in  his  red  cheek  beamed  a waggish  wile  ; 

A treasure  rich  the  cre.ature  seemed  to  be. 

Though  a slow-creeping  animal  and  vile  ; 

But  Maia’s  hopeful  son,  with  wanton  glee, 

Thus  to  the  tortoise  spake,  and  laughed  right  merrilie ; — 


V. 

“ A pleasant  god-send  art  thou  to  me  now. 

Most  charming  tortoise  I Hail  ! for  song  and  dance, 
And  sparkling  feast  and  garland-braided  brow. 

Thou  sure  wert  formed.  I love  thy  countenance 
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Aod  dappled  shell  with  manj-coloured  glance. 
Home  thou  shalt  come  with  me ; — na^,  no  excuse  ; 

If  thou  stay'st  here,  some  sad  and  dire  mischance 
Maj  cut  thee  short ; and  of  no  trifling  use 
Thou'it  be  to  me,  sweet  beast — so  prithee  not  refuse. 


VI. 

“ Danger  lurks  near  this  spot — so  come  with  me  ; 

Though  while  alive  a charm  is  round  thee  spread, 
Tbjr  songs.  I'm  sure,  most  exquisite  will  be — 

That  is,  my  charming  tortoise,  when  thou'rt  dead." 
So  much  this  arch  deceitful  stripling  said. 

And  lifting,  up  in  both  his  little  bands 

The  luckless  tortoise,  home  he  quicki;  sped 
Along  the  turf  where  oft  the  Njmphal  bands 
Twine  in  the  dance,  and  wait  Diana's  sweet  commands. 


VII. 

Then  with  a scoop  of  sharp  and  polisht  steel. 

Boring  the  hapless  beast  of  mountain-glen. 

He  let  out  life  and  breath.  Less  fleetipr  wheel 
The  lightning-winged  fancies  of  sick  men 
Over  their  mind's  horizon  troubled,  when 
Pain  with  her  thousand  vultures  gnaws  the  heart ; 

Less  fleetlj  leap  fierce  lions  from  their  den. 

From  the  proud  eyes  the  beams  less  fleetly  dart. 

Than  Hermes  now  displayed  the  minstrel's  cunning  art. 

vm. 

Through  the  tough  shell  small  apertures  he  made. 

At  even  distances,  and  through  them  tied 
The  stems  of  reeds  cut  from  the  forest  glade. 

Strings  seven  in  number  twined  from  skins  well  dried. 
And  barged  with  silvery  notes,  he  then  applied: 

The  cubits  then  he  formed,  to  which  he  bound 

A bridge,  and  underneath  a strong  bull's  hide 
He  drew,  to  catch  the  echo  of  the  sound, 

And  of  the  strains  evoked  to  form  a soft  rebound. 


IX. 

Thus  having  wrought  this  instrument  of  sweetness. 

His  plectrum  laid  he  on  its  witching  strings. 

To  test  his  lovely  plaything’s  full  completeness  ; 

Even  as  he  struck,  a melody  upsprings. 

Sweet  as  the  white  swan’s  dying  murmurings ; 

And  then  he  improvised  a noble  song. 

Like  those  of  boys  when  laughing  summer  brings 
The  festal  time,  and  floral  faces  throng 
Around  the  choirs,  and  love  their  pleasures  does  prolong. 


X. 

Of  Zeus  he  sang,  and  May  with  beauteous  sandal. 
And  of  their  amorous  meeting  in  the  night, 
(The  silent  moon  the  lovers'  onlv  candle). 

And  of  his  birth,  too,  sang  the  graceless  wight  f 
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His  mother’s  maids,  and  nymphs  of  beaaty  bright. 
The  tripods  that  her  palaco  did  adorn. 

All  the  rich  urns  that  did  her  household  dight. 
The  younkling  hymned  till  evening  of  that  morn. 
Wherein  fair  May  with  happy  eyes  a son  saw  born. 


XI. 

His  wayward  soul  now  bent  new  trick  to  find. 

His  lyre  within  his  cradle  fair  he  laid. 

And  from  the  fragrant  palace,  like  a hind, 

He  leap’d,  and  sought  the  topmost  woodland  glade. 

And  there,  alone  and  unsuspect,  he  made 
Another  plot,  arch,  whimsical,  and  deep. 

Such  ns  a master  of  the  thieving  trade 
Devises  when  dark  night  her  watch  doth  keep 
And  o’er  the  world  is  bound  the  fillet  of  fair  sleep. 

XII. 

The  sun  with  fiery  chariot  and  hot  steeds 

Had  sunk  within  the  ocean's  azure  breast. 

When  Hermes  on  white-pinioned  footsteps  speeds 
Along  the  hillocks  with  gay  flowerets  drest. 

Where  oft  the  sister  muses  take  their  rest. 

Here  the  immortal  herds  of  heaven  were  stall’d. 

And  here  they  fed  in  this  seclusion  blest ; 

Fifty  the  quick-eyed  god  at  once  enthrall’d — 

The  rest  with  many  a low  on  those  departing  call’d. 

XIII. 

The  lowing  herd  the  Malan  urchin  drove 

Off  from  their  fellows,  o’er  the  tracks  of  sand ; 

But  ere  they  did  a dozen  yards  remove, 

A trick  of  rare  and  deep  device  he  plann’d  ; 

Backward  and  forward,  he  the  wandering  band 
Drove,  to  mislead,  if  traced  his  flight  should  be  ; 

His  sandals  then  he  cast  on  the  sea-strand. 

And  plucking  branches  from  a tamarisk  tree, 

With  myrtle  boughs  he  formed  slippers  most  workmanlie. 

XIV. 

Around  bis  feet  these  slippers  then  he  lac’d. 

Whose  leaves  his  footsteps  destined  were  to  hide. 

And  thus  encinctured,  like  a man  in  haste. 

He  hurried  down  Pieria’s  hilly  side — 

But  him,  an  old  man  by  Onchestus  spied. 

As  in  a vineyard,  with  rich  grapes  o’erlaid. 

Amid  the  clustering  fruit  his  work  he  plied. 

Whom,  when  young  Hermes  saw,  his  course  he  stay’d. 

And  thus  addressed  with  voice,  bold,  shrill,  and  undismay’d. 

XV. 

“ Ho — Old  one — who  with  shoulders  bent  art  trimming 

Those  sun-reared  plants,  methinks  e’re  ripe  they  grow. 
And  that  the  wine  they  bear  shall  be  seen  brimming 
In  cups,  your  hairs  will  have  a whiter  glow. — 
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But,  hearken — ere  upon  my  road  I go. 

See  not  what  thou  hast  seen  ; and  in  thine  ear 

Keep  close  my  words.  Old  Man,  let  no  one  know 
That  I with  this  mine  herd  liave  pass’d  thee  here. 

Else  shall  thy  blabbing  tongue  be  sure  to  cost  thee  dear." 


XVI. 

No  more  he  spake — but  on  the  broad-browed  kine 
Through  many  a shady  mountain  and  green  vale. 

And  fragrant  lawn  set  over  with  flowers  divine. 

Young  Hermes  drove,  till  over  hill  and  dale 
The  morning  dawned,  and  the  bright  stars  grew  pale ; 
Forth  rushed  the  Sun  on  pinions  of  red  Are, 

And  steeds  of  splendour,  fleet  as  fleetest  gale. 

And  fair  Selene  with  her  stellar  choir. 

Into  her  watch-tower,  built  of  diamond,  did  retire. 

XVII. 

Over  the  broad  and  silver-eddy’d  river 

Alpheus  hight,  the  fearless  son  of  Jove, 

The  herd  of  Phoebus,  with  the  golden  quiver. 

With  sturdy  look,  and  daring  foot-step  drove. 

On  to  Admetus’  stalls  and  leafy  grove. 

Where,  on  sweet  lotus  and  the  dew-sprent  weed 
Cyperus  fed  ; he  made  them  onward  move. 

All  loudly  lowing  o’er  the  gras.sy  mead. 

And  stall'd  them  all,  intent  on  a wild  trick  indeed. 

XVIIl. 

A mighty  heap  of  trees  he  first  collected. 

And  built  them  upward  like  some  massy  pyre  ; 

Then,  having  all  bis  intellect  directed 

Into  one  point,  he  found  the  source  of  fire  ; 
Two,laurel  boughs  he  smoothed  with  iron  wire. 

And  rubbed  them  quickly  to  and  fro  his  hands ; 

Up  the  hot  flame  to  heaven  did  soon  aspire — 

Aside  the  urchin  puts  the  flaming  brands. 

While  with  delicious  joy  his  god-like  soul  expands. 


XIX. 

To  Hermes  thus  we  owe  the  happy  art 
Of  fire,  in  this  wild  expedition  found ; 

But  he,  collecting  all  the  logs  apart. 

Lighted  them  up  ; the  blaze  burst  fiercely  round. 

Redly  illumining  all  that  green-wood  ground. 

Then  seized  two  mighty  cows,  with  hoofs  all  bent. 

Which  to  the  flame  of  Vulcan,  world-renown’d. 

He  dragged,  while  many  a bellow  loudly  sent 

From  their  deep  lungs,  proclaimed  they  guessed  the  god's  intent. 


The  panting  beasts  he  hurled  upon  the  grass. 
Such  strength  divine  he  found  in  every  vein. 
And  through  their  hearts  his  knife  began  to  pass. 
Then  he  cut  up  their  limbs  upon  the  plain. 
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And  toasted  on  long  spits,  of  oaken  grain, 

The  chine  and  flesh,  and  the  black  blood  that  lay 
Within  the  intestines.  Did  he  then  refrain  ? 

No — but  the  beasts  be  next  began  to  flay. 

And  stretched  their  hides  upon  a rock,  rough,  old,  and  grey. 

XXI. 

In  ancient  times,  as  now,  the  custom  was 

To  let  the  meat  grow  old  and  soft  for  use ; 

But  laughter-loving  little  Hermes  draws 

The  flesh  forth  on  the  sward,  where  rich  with  juice. 

Twelve  parts  he  portioned  for  each  bright  recluse. 

Who  sits  enthroned  in  palaces  of  air  ; 

Then  without  any  further  stay  or  truce 
The  sacred  joints  he  roasted  with  due  care. 

And  snifled  the  savoury  scents  that  round  him  wafted  were. 

XXII. 

The  dainty  perfume  of  the  roasted  meat 

Tempted  him  sorely,  though  of  birth  divine; 

But  yet  his  haughty  heart  refused  to  eat, 

As  o’er  the  hills  he  strode,  he  longed  to  dine ; 

But  first,  with  caution  worthy  of  his  line. 

The  hoofs,  and  horns,  and  head  he  there  consnm’d. 

No  trace  he  left  to  show  his  wild  design 
And  felon  deed : the  ashes  he  entomb’d. 

And  to  the  mighty  stream  his  leafy  sandals  doom’d. 

XXIII. 

Thus  he  worked  all  the  night,  while  the  clear  Moon 
Cast  round  the  silvery  brightness  of  her  eyes  ; 

The  morning  dawned  in  rosy  light,  and  soon 

Homeward  across  the  hills  young  Hermes  hies  ; 

Nor  god  nor  mortal  did  the  thief  surprise ; 

The  watch-dog  bayed  not  as  the  Infant  pass'd. 

But  on  be  went  in  solitary  wise 
To  his  own  house  ; the  locks  he  found  all  fast. 

But  he  shot  through  the  doors  like  an  autumnal  blast. 

XXIV. 

Straight  through  the  gorgeous  portal  of  the  cave 
With  cautious,  wind-like  footstep  Hermes  stole 
Lightly  as  breathes  the  Zephyr  o’er  the  wave — 

Then  to  the  cradle,  the  arch  stripling’s  gdbl. 

In  the  grey  gloaming,  fox-like  did  he  prowl ; 

And  entered  in,  and  round  his  body  spread 

The  swathing  robes,  and  with  grimaces  droll 
Took  up  the  tortoise-lyre  that  on  his  bed. 

Had  lain  all  night,  while  he  o’er  vale  and  mountain  fled. 

XXT. 

Yet  scaped  he  not  his  Mother’s  watchful  gaze. 

And  well  she  knew  that  he  bad  rambled  free  ; 

“ Why,  thou  deceitful-hearted  babe,”  sbe  says. 

And  whence  com’st  tbou  ? — all  night  where  couldst  thou  be. 
Clothed  in  thy  impudence  ? — but  hark  to  me, 

Latona’s  son  in  chains  thy  limbs  shall  bind 

Strong  and  unbreakable  ; and  nought  for  thee 
Will  then  avail  thy  wily-plotting  mind. 

Though  with  ten  thousand  schemes  and  tricks  of  art  well  lin’d. 
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xxvt. 

“ A precious  ])lague  for  men  and  gods  immortal 
Tliy  father  Jove  created,  when  he  made 
Thee  and  thy  planning  heart” — Thus  from  the  portal 
Of  her  gold  chamber  heavenly  Maia  said ; — 

Hermes  replied  in  words  with  guile  inlaid  : — 

“ Mother  of  mine,  why  thus  reprove  your  son. 

As  if  like  other  babes  I knew  no  trade. 

But  were  fit  only  by  my  nurse  to  run. 

My  soul  unskilled — my  knowledge  scarcely  well  begun  ? 

XXVII. 

“ But  I will  show  you  what  your  babe  can  do  ; 

A deep  design  within  my  soul  I rear ; 

Sure  to  advantage  only  me  and  you  ; 

No  other  creature’s  worthy  of  my  care. 

It  would  be  sooth  a very  fine  affair. 

If  you  and  I should  always  here  sojourn 

Without  of  gifts  and  meat  at  least  a share  ; 

Better  ‘twould  be  we  both  should  take  our  turn 

With  the  bright  gods  at  food,  and  drain  the  ambrosial  urn. 

XXVIII. 

« From  the  fair  lot  my  father  gave  Apollo, 

I’ve  made  a vow  to  slice  a pleasant  share  ; 

If  he  consents  not,  over  hill  and  hollow. 

The  prey  snatched  off,  or  stolen,  I then  will  bear ; 

The  crown  of  theft  was  Hermes  born  to  wear. 

And  I will  wear  it.  If  the  Phmbean  then 

Should  seek  to  find  me  out,  let  him  beware  ; 

I can  play  tricks  that  bafHo  god-like  men. 

And  little  would  I reck  to  make  his  shrine  a den. 


XXIX. 

“ You  know  the  Pythian  Temple ; great,  divine. 

Profusely  gorged  with  tripods  of  fine  gold  : , 

That  jewelled  fane  I’d  gladly  undermine. 

And  all  its  wealth  in  mine  own  hands  behold. 

Rich  are  the  vestments  that  those  walls  enfold ; 
Splendid  the  ornaments  of  bronze  and  steel. 

Bequeathed  by  kings,  and  queens,  and  warriors  bold ; 
Vainly  the  priests  those  treasures  rare  would  seal 
From  my  close-searching  eyes,  if  once  I wished  to  steal.” 

XXX. 

Thus  Hermes,  born  of  Zeus,  who  proudly  wields 
The  immortal  aigis,  spake  with  modest  May ; 

Till  from  the  Ocean’s  deep  cerulean  fields 

Aurora  rose,  the  blushing  Queen  of  Day ; 

Just  at  this  hour  Apollo  took  his  way 
Down  by  Onchestus  and  its  leafy  bowers. 

Where  that  same  vine-dresser,  uncouth  and  gray. 

He  sees  amid  his  grapes  and  laughing  flowers. 

Thus  to  him  speaks  the  god  whose  smile  gilds  all  the  hours. 

XXXI. 

“ Hearken,  old  ditcher  of  Onchestus  green. 

From  rich  Pieria  hither  do  I wend. 

After  my  herds  which  late  have  stolen  been 

From  the  fat  pasture  where  they  well  were  penn'd. 
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All  milky  cows  whose  horns  in  circles  beml ; 

Near  them,  but  yet  apart  a black  bull  fed. 

And  four  fierce  mastiffs  did  on  them  attend. 

Unanimous  as  if  one  human  head 

Were  their’s,  and  yet  some  knave  the  herd  away  has  led. 

XXXII. 

“ The  dogs  and  bull  .alone  are  left  behind, 

A wondrous  oversight  of  the  smart  thief ; 

The  cows  went  off,  when  yester's  eve  declin’d. 

From  their  soft  beds,  laid  o'er  with  many  a leaf ; 

Their  loss  has  filled  my  soul  with  blackest  grief ; 

And  after  them  distractedly  I haste. 

Hoping  to  get  some  hint  or  notice  brief. 

By  which  those  valued  herds  may  yet  be  trac'd ; 

Tell  me,  then,  have  these  cows  here  by  this  vineyard  pac’d?" 

XXXIII. 

Then  answered  the  Old  Man — “ My  friend,  'twere  hard 
Justly  to  speak  of  all  mine  eyes  do  see; 

Many  pass  here,  and  well  am  I debarr'd 
From  judging  if  their  bent  be  honesty. 

Or  knavery  their  trade,  'tis  nought  to  me  ; 

From  dawn  until  the  evening’s  light  decline, 

I worked  amid  these  vines  incessantly. 

And  then  I saw  a portent  half  divine, 

Which  puzzles  sore,  good  sir,  these  aged  brains  of  mine. 

XXXIV. 

“ Methought  I saw  a babe  but  newly  born 
(Or  if  no  mortal  child,  be  sure  a god). 

Driving  these  herds,  famed  for  the  beauteous  horn. 

Along  the  fields,  and  urging  with  a rod  ; 

After  them  curiously  the  infant  trod. 

For  to  their  flowing  tails  be  turned  his  back. 

And  sometimes  gave  an  arch  and  waggish  nod 
Of  triumph,  as  he  thus  confused  the  track — 

Skilful  was  he  who  first  devised  so  deep  a knack.” 

. XXXV. 

So  to  Apollo  spake  the  Onchestian  swain. 

The  god  passed  on  in  silence,  deep  in  thought. 

The  Old  Man's  language  pointed  out  too  plain 
The  babe  of  grace  late  to  Olympus  brought : 

A cloud  of  purple,  the  divinest  wrought, 

The  god  wrapped  round  his  shoulders  broad  and  fair  ; 

Pylos  renowned  immediately  he  sought. 

Rushing  like  arrowy-lightning  through  the  air. 

And  thus  exclaimed  aloud,  viewing  the  footmarks  there. 

xxxvi. 

" Strange  and  miraculous,  indeed,  this  sight  I 
Behold  the  vestiges  of  my  fair  cows. 

With  steps  reversed  towards  those  fields  so  white 

With  asphodel,  where  they  were  wont  to  browse  ; 

But  these  wild  footprints  I — Providence  allows 
To  neither  man,  nor  wolf,  nor  pard,  nor  boar. 

Such  feet  as  these  resemble  ; much  they  rouse 
My  expectation,  and  my  wonder  more 
Increases  as  I scan  and  view  them  o'er  and  o’er.” 
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xxxvn. 

Here  cetused  Apollo,  son  of  thundering  Jove, 

And  sought  Cyllene's  heights  with  wood  o’ergrown. 
And  the  deep  dell  embraced  by  a green  grove. 

Where  the  ambrosial  Nymph  unloosed  her  zone  ; 
And  to  the  holder  of  the  Olympian  throne 
Brought  forth  a child,  beautiful  Mercury : 

A pleasant  perfume  from  the  mountain  blown 
Saluted  his  arrival — suddenly 
From  his  purporeal  cloud  like  light  descended  he. 

xxxvm. 

Many  a fleecy  flock  was  pastured  there. 

And  many  a flower  of  rosy  lustre  grew  ; 

Pbesbus  passed  on,  rapt  in  his  present  care. 

And  heeded  not  the  scene  ; then  he  stepped  through 
The  brazen  cavern  where  he  caught  the  view 
Of  the  Saturnian  babe,  who  quickly  piled 

The  swaddling  clothes  around,  for  well  he  knew 
He  sought  the  herd  whereof  he  had  been  beguiled  ; 

And  then  like  a masked  brand  the  roguish  urchin  smiled. 

XXXIX. 

From  the  far-shooting  god  his  laughs  to  hide. 

His  head  he  covered  with  the  tapestry. 

And  like  a new-washed  babe  to  look  be  tried, 

Who  wooes  sweet  slumber  smiling  innocently ; 

The  helpless  tortoise  in  his  arms  held  be. 

Instantly  Zeus-born  Phoebus  sees  and  knows 

The  mountain  maid,  fair  May,  with  Mercury  ; 

He  stays  not,  but  around  his  glances  throws. 

The  cavern's  bidden  gear  determined  to  expose. 


XL. 

He  searched  the  cavern,  ransacked  each  recess. 

And  found  same  things  for  which  he  did  not  look  ; 

But  no  trace  of  his  cows  his  sight  did  bless. 

A shining  key  of  silver  then  he  took. 

With  which  he  opened  many  a secret  nook; 

No  kine  were  there,  but  nectar  in  gold  bowls. 

And  sweet  ambrosia  that  gay  perfume  shook  ; 

Gems  in  abundance,  silver  in  dark  holes. 

Robes  of  rich  scarlet  mixed  with  snow-white  nymphal  stoles. 


XU. 

Such  as  the  blessed  mansions  have  within, 

But  not  a trace  of  cows  his  godship  found  ; 
Greatly  perplexed,  be  rubbed  his  beardless  chin, 
Looking  extremely  anxious  and  profound  ; 
Then  he  addressed  young  Mercury  renowned : 
“ O babe  of  beauty,  in  thy  cradle’s  breast 
Happily  nestled,  rise — at  once  expound 
Where  thou  hast  stored  away  my  heifers  best? 
Answer,  or  we  shall  fight,  and,  trust  me,  not  in  jest. 
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XI.II. 

“ I’ll  seize  thee  by  the  licad,  and  ruthlessly 

Will  fliiifr  thy  carcase  down  to  murky  hell. 

Unless  this  moment,  Hermes,  thou  to  me 
The  secret  of  this  robbery  dost  tell  ; 

Not  mighty  Zeus,  though  king  in  heaven  he  dwell. 
Nor  thy  enchanting  mother  thee  shall  save  : 

Up,  then,  this  instant,  ere  I thee  compel, 

I know  not  if  'twill  please  thee,  little  knave. 

To  lord  it  o’er  a few  grim  tenants  of  the  grave." 

XLUI. 

To  him  our  Hcrmean  stripling  answers  thus: — 

“ Latonian-born,  what  cruel  words  are  these  7 
Why  come  you  for  your  stolen  cows  to  us  ? 

As  if  a babe  or  gentle  dame  could  seize  ; 

To  heaven  I'll  swear  it  on  my  bended  knees, 

I neither  saw,  nor  know,  nor  ever  heard 
A single  hint  of  these  sad  robberies. 

I’m  sorry  for  you,  Phoebus — on  my  word — 

But  to  charge  me  is  poor,  and  perfectly  absurd. 

XLIV. 

“ Tell  me  how  I a cow-stealer  resemble. 

Who  am  a little  infant  on  the  knee  7 
Whose  limbs  with  weakness  like  an  aspen  tremble — 

Far  different  thoughts,  believe  me,  dwell  with  me. 
Sleep  I require,  and  suckled  need  to  be  ; 

With  my  small  swathing  robes  1 toy  and  play. 

Or  paddle  in  a bath,  or  laugh  and  flee 
Unto  my  mother’s  bosom,  where  I stay 
As  if  on  roses  couched,  and  slumber  all  the  day. 

XLV. 

« Let  no  one  know  of  this  absurd  contention. 

Or  you’ll  be  laughed  at  wheresoe’er  you  go  ; 

The  charge  is  far  too  comical  to  mention—. 

What!  that  a little  babe  should  to  and  fro 
Wander  a.stealing  cattle  7 Well  you  know 
1 was  born  yesterday.  My  tender  feet 

Alone  would  hinder  ; but  that  I may  show 
This  falsehood,  hear  me  now  an  oath  repeat : 

By  Jove's  immortal  bead  I swear  I’m  not  the  cheat 

XLVI. 

You  kindly  take  me  for ; the  wretches  vile 

Who  thus  have  plundered  you,  1 know  them  not. 
And  what  are  cows  ? Although  I see  you  smile, 

A single  notion,  trust  me,  I've  not  got ; 

If  I have,  may  I by  thy  shafts  bo  shot.” 

Thus  this  most  knavish  younkliug  gravely  spoke ; 

Yet  while  he  swore  to  prop  his  felon  plot, 

A laugh  he  could  not  check  i’  the  middle  broke. 

And  loudly  whistled  he,  musing  on  the  good  joke. 
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XLVII. 

Him  thus  Apollo  answered,  softly  smiling : 

“ O wily,  sly,  deceitful-hearted  child. 

If  thou  contimiest  in  this  way  beguiling. 

Many  a good  man's  house  in  frolic  wild 
By  thee  and  thine,  arch  thief,  shall  be  defiled ; 

And  many  a herd  and  shepherd  of  fat  flocks 

Shall  mourn  his  cows  and  sheep,  when  in  the  mild 
And  gentle  moonlight  o'er  the  hills  and  rocks 
Thou,  bent  on  theft,  shalt  steal,  cunningly  as  the  fox. 

XLVIII. 

“ But  come,  arouse  thee,  lest  thy  present  sleep, 

Perchance,  should  be  thy  last ; quick  from  thy  bed 
Companion  of  the  midnight,  hither  creep. 

Nor  be  thy  love  for  fame  disquieted. 

In  after  years  by  bards  it  shall  be  said : 

Immortal  honour  and  the  glory  chief 

Of  all  the  filching  tribes  upon  the  head 
Of  Hermes,  called  by  men  the  monarch -thief 
Descended  in  his  youth,  and  crowned  with  laurel  leaf." 

XL  X. 

Phoebus  Apollo  having  thus  far  spoken. 

Took  up  the  child,  who  soon  resolved  to  show 
Unto  bis  captor  by  some  certain  token. 

The  gratefulness  he  felt,  and  he  did  so. 

Pheebus,  who  could  not  the  rich  gift  foreknow 
Amazed  and  fmrious,  dashed  unto  the  earth 

The  babe  who  such  a prize  could  dare  bestow. 
Sitting  before  him  with  no  face  of  mirth. 

He  thus  addressed  the  child  of  bright  eternal  birth. 


L. 

“ Swathe-wrapped  young  son  of  Zeus  and  modest  May, 
By  this  thine  augury  my  cows  I'll  find. 

Thou  shalt  direct  my  feet  unto  the  way” — 

He  said.  Cyllenian  Hermes  like  some  wind 
Of  giant  might,  but  still  with  subtile  mind 
Starts  up,  and  raising  to  bis  ears  both  hands. 

His  swaddling  vest  round  him  he  tightly  twined : 
Fiercely  be  looks — the  god  entire  he  stands — 

And  of  Apollo  thus  with  sternest  voice  demands ; — 


LI. 

“ What  would'st  with  me,  thou,  of  all  gods  the  bravest  7 
Why  angry  still  for  those  fat  heifers  lost  7 
I will  not  be  th^  victim  when  thou  ravest ; 

This  theft  indeed  I've  felt  unto  my  cost. 

For  steal  them  I did  not ; my  eyes  ne'er  cross'd 
O’er  their  fat  bodies  ; only  by  report 

Knew  1 what  things  cows  are.  But  since,  mind-tost 
And  harassed  by  this  charge,  for  thy  disport 
I long  have  been,  I now  appeal  to  Jove's  imperial  court.” 
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LII. 

Thus  Phoebus  fair,  Latona’s  (glorious  son. 

And  Mercury,  the  woodland  wanderer. 

Through  their  fantastic  quarrels,  hours  had  spun, 

One  stout  to  charge,  the  other  to  demur. 

While  victory  crowned  neither  competitor. 

By  art,  and  sounding  rhetoric,  Hermes  sought 
To  trick  the  Silver-Bowman,  or  deter;  , 

But  finding  that  he  gained  by  lying  naught. 

Over  the  sand  he  rushed  with  eye  and  bearing  haught. 


UII. 

After  him  followed  Phoebus  till  they  came  ] 

Unto  the  starr’d  and  odoriferous  floor. 

Where  Zeus  sat  throned  in  thunder,  and  the  flame 
Of  fiery  lightning  which  flashed  fiercely  o'er 
The  Olympian  halls  ; his  mighty  feet  before 
Talents  of  gold  were  placed,  the  rich  emprize 

Of  him  from  whose  fair  lips  white  truth  should  soar ; 
Rumour  along  the  snowy  summits  hies. 

And  flings  abroad  the  news  of  this  great  enterprise. 

LIV. 

Right  to  their  lofty  palaces  of  splendour 

Th'  Immortals  hurried,  each  assumed  his  throne ; 
Before  them  stood  the  plaintiff  and  defender, 

Hermes  and  Phoebus,  born  of  sweet  Latone. 

(He  by  his  silver  bow  and  shafts  was  known) 

“ Whence  drivest  thou  this  weak  and  baby  prey  ?” 

Were  the  first  words  of  Zeus,  in  thunder-tone, 

“ A herald-child,  born  but  of  yesterday  ; 

And  why  request  the  gods  this  trifling  suit  to  weigh  ?” 


ly. 

Apollo,  heavenly  archer,  then  replied — 

“ Almighty  father  when  my  words  you  hear. 
You  will  not  me  alone  for  stealing  chide — 

I found  this  infant,  whom  you  pity,  near 
Cyllene’s  hills,  a robber  without  fear. 

Prowling  for  prey,  with  scent  and  knowledge  keen ; 

A mocker  constant,  but  in  gibe  and  sneer. 

Such  as  no  other  deity  I’ve  seen. 

Or  earthly  nurtured  man  ever  as  yet  has  been.” 

LVI. 

*'  My  fine  fat  cows  be  stole  from  their  own  lawn. 

At  yester-eve,  and  by  the  wave-lashed  shore 
Of  the  resounding  ocean,  until  dawn. 

In  a straight  line  he  drove  them  him  before. 
But  to  mislead  the  eye  that  might  explore 
Their  cloven  prints,  he,  by  some  strange  deceit. 
Their  footsteps  so  confused,  that  to  restore 
The  track  they  went  and  find  their  dark  retreat 
Is  not  in  god-Uko  wit,  so  nicely  planned  the  cheat. 
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LVII. 

“ Their  footmarks  in  the  black  dost  point  towards 
That  very  field  of  flowery  asphodel 
From  which  he  stole  them  ; yet  no  trace  affords 
A hint  of  the  recess  where  now  they  dwell  ; 

The  thief  himself,  cunning  as  words  can  tell. 

Followed — I know  not  which — on  foot  or  hand. 

Over  the  sandy  plain  ; some  monstrous  spell 
Long  while  it  seemed,  1 could  not  understand. 

It  looked  as  if  ho  trailed  oak  branches  o’er  the  sand. 

LVIII. 

" But  when  the  sand-banks  huge  the  rogue  had  pass’d. 

He  mingled  so  the  marks  that  nought  could  show 
The  vestiges ; in  heaps  the  dust  he  cast ; 

Onward  he  hurried  like  a hound- chased  roe 
O'er  the  hard  ground  ; an  old  man,  whom  I know. 

By  Pylos  saw  him  goading  the  wide-brow'd 

And  wearied  cattle  through  the  river's  flow : 

Some  then  he  separated  from  the  crowd 

And  sacrificed— the  woods  he  thought  the  deed  would  shroud. 

LIX. 

" When  he  these  noble  acts  bad  finished,  home, 

Like  one  who  well  performed  his  part,  he  wended  ; 

To  bed  he  crept,  while  the  dark  clouds  did  gloam 
By  shadow  and  by  swathe  so  well  defended. 

That  thine  own  eagle,  Jove,  though  heaven-descended. 
Could  not  have  pierced  the  gloom  with  his  star-eyes  ; 

There  the  babe  couched  himself,  no  doubt  some  splendid 
New  act  of  theft  to  plan,  for  guile  and  lies 
Are  his  whole  stock  in  trade,  by  these  be  hopes  to  rise. 


LX. 

“ But  when  I taxed  him  with  the  theft,  he  swore 
By  every  oath,  he  neither  heard  nor  saw 
Aught  of  my  priceless  cows,  and  so  I bore 

The  urchin  hither,  claiming  right  and  law. 

Is  it  not  just  him  to  your  bar  to  draw  ?” 

Phoebus  Apollo  having  thus  address'd 

The  assembled  gods  sat  down.  No  fear,  no  awe 
Was  seen  in  Hermes,  now  the  suit  was  press’d  ; 

He  rose,  and  thus  repelled  the  charge  with  swelling  crest. 

LXI. 

“ Ob,  father  Jove,  the  truth  I will  reveal. 

Truth  my  divinity  is,  and  aye  shall  be  ; 

Falsehood  1 know  not,  right  I ne'er  conceal — 

This  morning  when  the  sun  rose  from  the  sea. 
Seeking  his  curve-hoof'd  kine,  bo  came  to  me 
With  no  immortal,  no  truth-loving  choir 
Of  deities,  to  watch  how  threateningly 
He  looked  and  swore,  with  tongue  and  aspect  dire. 

If  I found  not  these  cows,  to  hurl  me  to  hell  fire. 
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>.  Lxn. 

" Gird^  be  is,  I knov,  with  strength  of  lions. 

His  limbs  colossal,  in  his  muscles  power  ; 

Well  may  Apollo  bid  me  to  defiance. 

For  crowned  is  be  with  youth’s  enchanting  flower, 
I am  a little  child  born  but  an  hour. 

And  hence  his  boldness,  for  he  would  not  dare 
To  menace  me  if  vigour  were  my  dower  ; 

How  am  I like  a thief  from  mountain  lair  ? 

How,  strong  enough  wild  fire-ey’d  heifers  to  ensnare  ? 


Lxm. 

" Believe  me,  you  who  are  my  heavenly  father. 

As  I do  hope  to  win  fair  fortune’s  smile. 

Never  these  cows  ethereal  did  I gather. 

Ne’er  did  I drive  them  off,  or  wend  by  Pyle. 
Sun-bright  Apollo,  why  should  I beguile  ? 

I love  him,  I love  all  the  gods,  and  yon 

Know  in  your  heart  this  calumny  how  vile  • 

You  know  that  all  I’ve  said.  Great  Sire,  is  true’. 

That  justice  gems  my  words  as  flowers  the  silver  dew. 


LXIV. 

"By  those  bright  vestibules,  well-made,  eternal. 

The  truth  I’ve  spoken.  Sire,  and  nought  beside  • 
A dM  shall  come  when  all  these  lies  infernal,  ’ 
Trump’d  uj)  bv  Phtebus,  like  hot  lead  shall  glide  . 
Down  on  his  heart,  for  daring  thus  in  pride 
Zeus  to  mislead,  and  all  who  here  attend. 

T i-  '^“•e  when  strength  with  me  shaU  bide, 

I for  this  slander  will  make  sure  amend  • 

Till  then  your  aid  I crave,  the  helpless  babe  defend.” 


LXT.  A 

Thus  the  Cyllenian  Argiphont  his  cause 

Pleaded  before  the  gods,  while  his  eyes  show’d 
How  much  he  mocked  the  judges  and  their  laws  ; ’ 

His  swaddling  clothes  loosely  around  him  flow’d 

The  Eternal  laughed  aloud  to  see  the  mode 
In  which  his  swindling  son  denied  the  theft. 

Both  of  his  sons  be  bid  lay  by  the  load 
Of  bate  that  mutually  their  spirits  cleft. 

And  thus  advis’d  the  Hermean  fam’d  for  his  plunders  deft. 


i-xvi. 

To  go  with  innocence  of  heart  and  mind 

With  Phoebus,  and  point  out  the  place  wherein 
1 nose  mighty-headed  heifers  were  confined. 

And  of  the  matter  make  no  further  din  I 
Hermes  assented  with  his  usual  grin. 

For  who  can  sov’ran  Jove’s  commands  resist  ? 

fsf  .u  ®ach  like  the  twin 

Ut  the  other,  such  true  friendship  seem’d  to  exist 
Between  those  two  but  late  fiercely  antagonist 
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LXTII. 

They  wend  to  Pjlos,  and  the  sandy  fords 

Of  the  Alphean  stream  that  rolls  in  na!ght> 

And  the  green  lands  and  stalls  where  wealthy  hoards 
Grow  up  profusely  in  the  hour  of  night. 

There  Hermes  from  the  cave  of  stone  snow-white 
Drove  out  the  kine  famed  for  the  massive  head 
From  darkness  into  the  serene  sunlight : 

Phoebus  who  saw  apart  the  cow  hides  spread 
To  his  all-glorious  brother  thus  in  wonder  said. 


LXVIII. 

“ Plotter,  how  could’st  thou  two  such  heifers  kill  7 
And  how  so  well  their  hides  enormous  flay? 
Where  got’st  thou  such  redundancy  of  skill  7 

Sent  from  thy  mother's  womb  but  yesterday  : 

I know  not  if  thy  wit  or  vigour  may 
Most  challenge  wonder,  but  'tis  scarcely  wise 
To  let  thee  loose,  and  have  unguarded  sway, 
Cyllenian  son  of  Maia” — thus  he  cries. 

And  on  this  cunning  babe  stout  handcuffs  coolly  ties. 

LXIX. 

Down  fell  the  handcuffs  straight  upon  the  ground. 
Among  the  beauteous  cattle  loosely  thrown 
By  the  mysterious  art  and  craft  profound 

Of  rtermes,  who  by  this  manoeuvre  shewn 
Of  his  friend's  kindliness,  and  fearful  grown, 
Lest  he  might  suffer  some  sad  penalty 

For  all  his  pranks  and  thievings  to  atone. 
Looked  round  the  place  with  anxious,  hurried  eye. 
Seeking  some  hidden  nook  where  be  might  safely  lie. 


LXX. 

A new  device  he  suddenly  adopted. 

Unto  his  wish  the  Far  Shooter  to  bend. 

Flight  was  a coward  notion  ; so  he  dropp'd  it. 

Nor  did  he  long  in  cogitating  spend. 

But  seized  the  lyre  in  which  he  used  to  blend 
Notes  of  dirinest  ministrelsy,  and  smites 

With  golden  plectrum  the  sweet  strings  which  send 
Strains  that  breathe  music's  perfectest  delights. 

And  Phoebus  listens  while  his  song  the  babe  recites. 

LXXI. 

By  the  left  hand  of  Phoebus  Hermes  stood. 

And  beat  the  speaking  chords  of  his  new  lyre. 
Mingling  its  music  with  the  silvery  flood 

Of  voice  which  from  his  lips  as  some  rich  quire 
Rose  through  the  air  in  melody's  attire  ; 

The  gods  immortal,  and  the  shady  earth 

He  twined  amid  his  strains  that  love  inspire. 

And  of  their  order  and  primeval  birth. 

And  how  to  each  U sent,  a lot  coequal  with  his  worth. 
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LXXU. 

And  then  in  glorious  music  he  proclaim'd, 

The  first  among  the  goddesses  from  whom 
The  Muses  spring,  Mnemosyne  long  nam'd, 

And  other  deities  of  light  and  bloom. 

For  every  one  in  rank  the  god  found  room  ; 

And  all  he  celebrated  with  such  grace, 

And  ornate  beauty  that  ho  did  illume 
Their  actions  with  new  charms  ; meanwhile  the  face 
Of  listening  Pha-bus  shone,  and  joy  held  there  its  place. 

LXXIII. 

Thus  spake  he  to  the  child  in  words  with  wings — 

“ You  cunning  little  cow-killer,  you  boy 
Made  for  light  banquets  with  your  sounding  strings. 
These  fifty  heifers  wherein  you  found  joy 
You're  worthy  of,  your  wits  you  so  employ  ; 

But  tell  me  now  you  witty  son  of  May, 

Where  got  you  this  sweet  and  sonorous  toy  ? 

Where  learned  you  so  the  art  on  lute  to  play  ? 

Born,  was  it,  with  you,  child,  on  your  glad  natal  day  ? 

txxiv. 

“ Did  any  sky-throned  god  or  mortal  man 
Bestow  on  you  the  gift  of  song  divine. 

And  this  enchanting  voice,  whose  volume  Ciin 
And  does  excel,  all  that  those  ears  of  mine 
Heard  from  a mortal  or  immortal  line  ? 

All  must  to  thee,  impostor,  son  of  Jove, 

The  palm  of  triumph  in  sweet  verse  assign  ; 
Deliciously  you  blend  delight  and  love. 

And  lull  to  sleep  like  leaves  that  rustle  in  some  grove. 


LXXV. 

I haunt  the  Muses  nine,  Olympian  born. 

And  well  I know  the  wild  deliciuusness 
Of  flower-soft-song,  and  pipe  and  rustic  horn. 

With  whose  gay  sounds  my  ears  they  often  bless  ; 
But  never  knew  1 rapture's  full  excess. 

Until  to  thy  luxurious  notes  I listen'd. 

Which  youthful  joys  so  perfectly  express. 

Not  with  mere  tinkling  rhyme  are  they  bedizen'd. 

But  with  the  very  soul  of  song  thy  numbers  glisten'd. 


LXXVl. 

'*  But  since,  though  small,  most  splendid  gifts  thou  hast. 
To  thee  and  to  thy  mother  thus  I vow. 

By  this  fair  cornel  spear  with  steel  bound  fast, 

Maia  and  thee,  brisk  boy,  I will  endow 
With  gorgeous  presents — henceforth  she  and  thou 
Immortal  honour  midst  the  gods  shall  claim. 

Nor  any  shall  her  claim  dare  disallow.” 

Thus  did  Apollo  his  intentions  name  ; 

Hermes  returns  in  words  that  wisdom's  self  might  frame. 
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LXXVII. 

“ Wisely,  far  shooting  Phoebus,  thou  hast  ask'd ; 

I have  no  scruple  now  to  tell  thee  all, 

Frank  will  I be,  and  speak  with  words  unmask'd, 
Though  once  you  wished  to  see  me  firm  in  thrall. 
Wise  and  supreme  thou  art,  and  in  the  hall 
Of  heaven  among  the  ever-living  sons 

Of  Jupiter  thy  words  of  sapience  fall  ; 

Great  Zeus  himself  from  his  eternal  thrones 

Honours  thee  most,  and  ne'er  thy  prudent  counsel  shuns. 

Lxxvm. 

“ Gifts  of  great  price  to  thee  thy  Sire  has  giv'n. 
Prophecy,  knowledge  of  the  gloomy  Fates, 

No  son  of  his  in  the  broad  earth  or  heaven 

With  thee  in  worth,  far-shooting  god,  he  rates  ; 
Domains,  and  power,  and  opulence,  and  states 
He  also  gave  thee, — and  thy  favour's  such 

No  friend  of  thine  long  upon  fortune  waits. 

But  alt  her  blessings  best  at  once  does  clutch, 

For  Jupiter  grants  all  to  one  he  loves  so  much. 

LXXIX. 

“ But  since  thy  mind  moves  thee  to  strike  the  harp  ; 

Sing — sweep  the  strings:  be  music  thy  sole  pleasure 
Let  care  or  gloom  ne'er  thy  glad  moments  warp. 

But  all  glide  onward  in  a golden  measure : 

Here,  take  from  mo  this  sweetly-speaking  treasure. 
Beautiful  voices  dwell  within  its  breast. 

To  soothe  thee  in  thine  hours  of  sunny  leisure  ; 

The  dance  of  nymphs,  the  board  where  wit  and  jest 
Go  round  like  planets,  hence  will  draw  their  purest  zest. 


I.XXX. 

“'Twill  bring  thee  gladness  in  the  night  and  day, 

'Twill  lend  Elysian  visions  to  thine  eyes. 

If  thou  can'st  only  wake  the  magic  lay 

That  in  its  depths,  like  a glad  spirit  lies  ; 

'Twill  gild  with  purple  light  thy  reveries  ; 

And  wake  such  heavenly  feelings  in  thy  heart 
That  he  who  without  music  lives  and  dies. 

Loses,  be  sure,  of  life  the  rosiest  part. 

And  well  may  curse  the  fate  that  taught  him  not  the  art. 

LXXXI. 

“ He  who  in  ignorance  this  fair  lyre  uses. 

Receives  discordant  answers  for  his  pains. 

But  thou,  whose  soul  enshrines  the  golden  Muses, 

Can'st  ne'er  unskilfully  evoke  its  strains ; 

Never,  in  hands  like  thine,  the  lyre  complains  ; 
Henceforth  as  herdsmen  we  our  cows  shall  feed. 

And  when  in  love  they  mingle  on  the  plains 
We  shall  be  blessed  by  a most  noble  breed. 

Thou  wilt  not  covetously  demand  more  than  thy  meed." 

LXXXII. 

He  a^ke,  and  gracefully  to  Phoebus  banded 

The  precious  lute  ; the  god  gave  him  the  whip 
Whose  lash  he  oft  had  o'er  bis  cows  expanded ; 

Hermes  received  it  with  a merry  lip  ; 

VoL.  XXIX,— No.  171.  z 
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Apollo  took  the  lute  and  'gan  to  slip 
The  plectrum  o'er  its  strings  ; sweet  harmony 
As  e’er  made  maidens  on  the  light  toe  trip 
Rose  from  the  lute,  and  breathed  bewitchingly. 

While  Pheebus  hymned  a song  that  echoed  o'er  the  sea. 

ixxxni. 

The  cows  ran  wandering  o’er  the  ambrosial  meadow. 

While  these  most  beauteous  children  of  Jove  went 
Back  to  Olympus,  sleeping  in  the  shadow 

Of  the  rich  sun,  its  peaks  with  snows  o’ersprent ; 
prom  the  light  lute  melodious  breath  was  sent, 
xknd  Jove  rejoiced  to  see  bis  sons  united 

Like  flowers  in  Friendship’s  rosy  garland  blent, 

Each  on  the  other  gazed  with  face  delighted, 

And  from  that  hour  to  this  their  love  has  ne’er  been  blighted. 

LXXXIV. 

The  happy  hour  that  saw  them  interchange 

Presents,  beheld  them  found  a friendship  there ; 
Thenceforth  along  the  woodland  hills  they  range. 

Waking  sweet  Echo  with  their  pipings  r.are. 

Round  them  an  atmosphere  of  song  they  bear  ; 

Each  by  advice  improving  still  the  other. 

Once  the  Latonian,  with  suspicious  air. 

Which,  with  a laugh,  he  vainly  sought  to  smother, 

Addressed  young  Hermes  thus, — his  wily-plotting  brother. 

LXXXV. 

“ I fear  thee,  Maian  infant,  and  thy  schemings. 

Lest  thou  my  harp  and  bended  bow  sbould'st  steal, 

For  every  now  and  then  thine  eye’s  sly  gleamings 
Show  that  deceitful  plots  are  all  thy  zeal  ; 

Zeus  unto  thee  great  secrets  did  reveal. 

And  gave  thee  jewels  of  fine  intellect. 

To  mciko  all  men  before  thee  lowly  kneel ; 

But  wilt  thou  now  my  wishes  not  reject? 

Swear  by  eternal  Styx — if  Styx  thou  do’st  respect — 

■ LXXXVI. 

“ That  these  from  thine  arch  plottings  shall  be  safe ; 

Greatly  my  fondness  for  thee  shall  increase. 

If  thou  this  little  oath  wilt  now  vouchsafe.” 

Hermes  replied,  “ .\pollo,  as  you  please 
And  then  his  friend's  suspicions  to  appease. 

He  stoutly  swore  by  the  d.ark  Stygian  river 

That  from  his  cunning  hand  safe  should  be  these. 

And  that  his  fane  he  would  dism.antle  never  ; 

Eternal  love  then  swore  he  of  the  Golden  Quiver. 

LXXXVII. 

He  vowed  that  no  one  man  or  happy  god 

Should  be  so  dear  to  him  in  heart  and  mind,  '' 

And,  as  a love-token  bestowed  a rod 

In  which  were  Wesilth  and  Happiness  combined. 

Trefoil  of  gold  around  it  wa.s  entwined  ; 

And  it  was  hammered  from  the  purest  ore, 

Fashioned  to  save  from  foes  of  every  kind  ; 

Knowledge  and  Genius,  Wisdom,  heavenly  Lore, 

Within  its  slender  form  this  wand  of  wonder  bore. 
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LXXXVIJI. 

“ All  the  sage  counsels  of  the  Eternal’s  breast. 

All  the  amazing  stores  of  Prophecy, 

It  knows,  and  will  pour  forth  at  thy  request. 

And  teach  thee  wonders,  divinations  high  ; 
Seek  not  into  its  mysteries  to  pry. 

For  those  in  .love’s  omniscient  heart  are  wrapt  ; 

Nor  ask  me  more,  for  a great  oath  have  I 
Sworn  in  Olympus,  beautiful,  cloud-capt. 

Never  to  tell  the  things  in  his  large  spirit  mapp’d. 

LXXXIX. 

“ It  is  not  fit  that  other  gods  should  know 

These  wondrous  secrets  of  the  Thunder-king, 
Keep  then  this  golden  wand  that  1 bestow. 

Nor  seek  from  me  the  hidden  fates  to  wring. 
The  many  who  around  my  Temples  cling. 
Asking  mysterious  oracles,  shall  leave 

The  Holy  Shrines  contented  ; like  fair  spring. 
An  atmosphere  of  light  1 round  them  weave. 

And  never  can  they  say  that  I their  hearts  deceive. 


xc. 

“ But  whoso  trusts  in  folly-speaking  birds. 

And  haunts  my  fane  some  prophecy  to  hear. 

Shall  have  an  Oracle  whose  misty  words 

Shall  keep  the  voice  of  promise  to  his  ear  ; 

But  lead  him  wildly  wrong  in  his  career. 

Though  of  his  presents  I’ll  of  course  take  care — 

'There  is  another  secret  of  the  sphere 
Which  thou  shalt  know,  offspring  of  Maia  fair. 

And  Zeus  whose  meteor  shield  flashes  with  awful  glare. 


xci. 

“ Three  virgin  sisters.  Destinies,  there  are 

Rejoicing  in  fleet  pinions  ; round  their  brows 
Is  scattered  flour,  that  glitters  like  a star 

In  the  Parnassian  vale  of  trees  they  house  ; 

From  these,  when  tending  my  immortal  cows, 

I learned  the  gift  of  prophecy  ; our  Sire 

Heeded  it  not.  On  honey  they  carouse. 

And  having  eaten,  with  oracular  fire 

They  glow,  and  tell  the  things  their  madness  does  inspire. 

xcii. 

" But  if,  of  the  sweet  meat  you  them  deprive,  1 

Soul-less  they  are,  and  sealed  up  are  their  lips. 

Vainly  to  win  their  wisdom  words  you’ll  strive. 

No  oracle  from  them  like  honey  drips  ; 

Rule  these — thy  cows — .and  all  of  life  that  trips 
O’er  the  broad-bosomed  earth,  lion  and  steed. 

And  dog  and  hoar  ; and  when  the  death-eclipse 
Comes  on  the  sunlike  soul,  wend  thou  with  .speed. 

And  like  a planet  bright  conduct  it  in  its  need.” 
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XCIII. 

Thus  sov'ran  Pheebus  cherished  Maia’s  boy. 

And  tlie  Saturnian  beauty  shed  on  botli. 

To  mix  with  men  and  gods  became  the  joy 

Of  Hermes,  who  increased  in  strength  and  growtli  ; 
To  plunder  all  he  still  was  nothing  loth. 

And  when  tho  Night  spread  o’er  the  earth  her  %-cil 
He  rambled  robbing,  for  he  hated  sloth — 
Knchanting  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  bail  I 
Ne’er  shall  I cease  to  hymn  thy  praise  in  bardic  tale. 


iHisii  RECoans.* 


In  Ireland,  “well  begun”  and  “half 
done”  are  very  different  things.  A 
number  of  most  important  and  praise- 
worthy undertakings,  even  of  late 
years,  have  been  very  well  begun,  but 
never  reached  a quarter  of  their  com- 
pletion ; and  if  want  of  perseverance 
be  our  national  failing,  certainly  there 
is  no  lack  of  example  in  the  promises 
of  ourj  governments  to  encourage  it. 
One  politician  s.ays  that  we  are  not 
half  conquered  ; another,  that  we  are 
not  half  civilized  ; another,  that  we 
are  not  half  represented — nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  complete  with  us ; and  of  all 
the  departments  in  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, the  “ finishing  department”  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most 
deficient. 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  examples  of 
this  dread  of  perfection.  Two  noto- 
rious instances  of  a literary  kind  have 
occurred  of  late  years,  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Ordnance  Memoir  and  the 
Record  Commission.  Statistical  in- 
formation was  admitted  to  be  a great 
want  in  Irebmd — a grand,  comprehen- 
sive, and  most  imposing  plan  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  was  proposed  to  ac- 
company the  Ordnance  Survey.  Pub- 
lic expectation  was  naturally  excited — 
authentic  and  accurate  information — 
geological,  geographical,  antiquarian — 
in  fact  universal — was  collected  as  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  A memoir 
was  collected  of  one  county,  and  there 
the  mighty  design  terminated  I 

Similar  was  the  fate  of  the  Record 
Commission.  After  the  expenditure 


of  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  tho 
labour  of  twenty  years,  the  commission 
published  three  volumes,  and  was  put 
an  end  to  I Wo  do  not  underrate  what 
they  effected  in  the  way  of  discovery 
and  arrangement.  In  these  depart- 
ments, their  exertions  were  of  inesti- 
mable value.  They  traced  out,  and 
made  available  for  use  a vast  store  of 
authentic  and  most  curious  historical 
documents,  which  were  by  their  la- 
bour saved  from  total  loss — but  in  the 
way  of  publication  the  results  of  tho 
commision  were  most  miserably  inade- 
quate to  either  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try or  the  expectation  excited.  An- 
cient records,  however  skilfully  ar- 
ranged, while  stored  in  public  reposi- 
tories, are  a closed  book  to  the  vast 
majority  of  people  who  would  use 
them.  The  caution  indispensable  for 
their  preservation  necessarily  makes 
access  to  them  very  difficult.  The 
character  in  which  they  are  written 
presents  a still  greater  impediment  ; 
for  the  person  who  would  use  them  in 
their  originiil  state  must  go  through  a 
new  and  difficult  education  before  ho 
can  even  mechanically  read  them. 

The  state  of  the  public  records  in 
Ireland,  before  their  final  arrange- 
ment by  the  record  commissioners, 
had  been  frequently  the  subject  of  at- 
tention. So  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  A.D.  1495,  on  tho  subject, 
which  recites  that  a great  number  of 
records  had  been  stolen  from  the  trea- 
sury of  Trym,  and  provides  for  making 


* A Repertory  of  tho  Iiu-olnient  on  tho  Patent  Rolls  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  com- 
mencing with  the  Reign  of  James  I.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Erck,  LL.U.  Vol.  i.  Parti. 
Dublin;  James  MsGlashan,  21,  D’Olior-street ; W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  London.  184C. 
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j)roclamation  that  “ whatsoever  person 
have  any  of  the  stolen  rolls,  records, 
or  inquisitions,  or  knoweth  wliere  they 
be,  and  doe  not  deliver  them,  or  show 
where  they  be,  to  the  king's  counsail 
in  two  months,  should  be  felons  at- 
tainted.” An  order  of  state  for  the 
better  preservation  of  public  records 
in  Ireland  was  made  in  5 Edward  VI., 
A.D.  1550,  and  commissioners  of  re- 
cords were  appointed  in  36  Elizabeth, 
A.D.  1594.  Sir  John  Davis,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  expresses  his 
regret  at  the  neglected  state  of  Irish 
records,  the  value  of  which  he  appre- 
ciated  very  highly  ; and  amongst  Lord 
Strafford’s  letters  there  is  one  dated 
March,  1635,  lamenting  the  want  of 
some  treasuries  for  public  records  in 
this  kingdom.  A king’s  letter  wasissiied 
by  Charles  II.,  in  1671,  for  making  in- 
ventories and  indexes  of  our  Records, 
and  there  are  a vast  number  of  orders 
and  acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  fur 
similar  purposes  between  1700  and 
1792. 

This  apparent  anxiety  for  their  pre- 
servation presents  a singular  contrast 
to  the  real  carelessness  with  which 
they  were  kept.  The  numbers  of 
chasms  in  the  Records  of  an  early  date 
are  a proof  of  this,  and  a few  of  the 
incidents  disclosed  in  the  reports  of 
the  record  commission  show  that  the 
losses  are  not  assignable  solely  fo  the  dis- 
turbed and  lawless  state  of  the  king- 
dom. One  great  chasm  in  the  parlia- 
ment rolls  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V I.  is 
accounted  for  by  an  entry  in  the 
rolls'  otbee  catalogue,  stating  that  the 
roll  had  been  lent  to  the  Primate,  and 
not  returned!  A number  of  ori- 
ginal state  papers  in  Birmingham  tower 
are  mentioned  as  being  in  such  a state 
at  the  time  of  the  commissioners’  first 
report,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  they  were ; for  they  had  been 
thrown  in  at  a hole  over  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  they  lay,  and  it  was 
so  full  and  so  dusty  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  open  the  door  without  being 
overwhelmed  with  the  dirt.  If  such 
was  the  state  of  the  documents  in  our 
public  repositories,  what  must  have 
been  the  fortune  of  the  vast  numbers 
which  were  only  kept  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  officers,  who  had  charge  of 
them,  and  were  handed  down  from 
each  to  his  successor,  without  any  ef- 
fectual check  whatsoever  to  secure 
either  care  or  honesty  in  preserving 
them  ? 


What  renders  the  loss  or  spoliation 
of  Irish  records  still  more  to  be  re- 
gretted is  the  want  of  secondary  evi- 
dence of  them.  Full  details  of  docu- 
ments are  given  by  few  of  the  early 
Irish  writers.  The  published  speci- 
mens of  Irish  records,  in  books  of  ear- 
lier date  than  the  record  commission, 
are  to  bo  found  chiefly  in  desultory 
tracts  and  not  very  accurate  collec- 
tions, and  even  these  few  in  number, 
affording  a striking  contrast  to  the 
great  bulk  and  scrupulous  accuracy  of 
works  on  the  records  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  Yet  the  publication  of  Irish 
records  is  of  paramount  importance 
for  historical  purposes.  They  are  in 
fact  almost  the  only  test  of  accuracy  to 
which  the  student  of  Irish  history  can 
have  recourse.  The  Anglo-Irish  his- 
torians, till  we  approach  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  are  comparatively  few 
and  me.agre,  and  except  three  or  four 
of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
scarcely  any  of  those  whose  writings 
have  descended  to  us  can  lay  claim  to 
learning  or  research,  even  propor- 
tioned to  the  ages  when  they  wrote, 
and  almost  all  of  them  exhibit  such  a 
combination  of  prejudices  and  credu- 
lity that  the  mere  perusal  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  of  their 
truth.  For  the  same  period  there  is 
absolutely  no  other  Anglo-Irish  litera- 
ture. The  native  writers,  even  when 
they  are  to  be  trusted,  are  scanty  an- 
nalists, and  treat  principally  of  the 
very  early  periods.  The  judicial  and 
legal  history  of  Ireland  is  an  absolute 
blank  ; one  small  volume,  contain- 
ing a dozen  cases,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  being  the  only  published 
Irish  legal  report  until  late  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  Thus  the 
Irish  historian  who  writes  of  events 
from  the  twelfth  to  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  nothing  to  supply 
the  vast  fund  of  information  which  the 
English  historian  of  the  same  period 
may  gather  from  copious  chronicles, 
cotemporary  hi.storians,  collectors, 
poets,  play  writers,  authors  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  literature  which  il- 
lustrate or  char.acterize  the  passing 
time,  published  political  documents, 
year  books,  legal  reports,  4c.  If,  with 
all  these  assistants  to  supply  their 
place,  the  publication  of  English  re- 
cords is  considered  of  such  importance 
in  an  historical  view  that  copious  col- 
lections of  them  have  been  printed  at 
the  public  expense,  what  should  be 
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their  comparative  estimation  in  Ire- 
land where  they  are  aiinost  the  solitary 
memorials  of  past  history  ? Yet  the 
great  mass  of  them  here  are  unknown 
and  unapproachable.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  very  cardinal  points  of 
Irish  history  are  so  uncertain  and  de- 
bated ? Could  there  be  a clearer  field 
for  historical  hardihood  and  misrepre- 
sentation? Is  it  surprising  that  such 
a mighty  fact  as  the  bloody  design  of 
1641  should  be  the  subject  of  dispute  ? 

In  these  remarks,  of  course  we  use 
the  word  “ record”  in  its  popular 
sense,  as  including  all  documents  of  a 
public  nature  or  of  sufficient  antiquity 
or  authenticity.  A notion  of  the  light 
which  yet  remains  to  be  thrown  on 
Irish  history  by  the  publication  of 
state  documents  may  be  gathered  from 
the  two  volumes  of  highly  interesting 
and  exceedingly  curious  state  papers 
and  letters  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
found  in  English  repositories,  and 
published  in  1834. 

Awakened  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  government  in  1810  ap- 
pointed the  late  Irish  Record  Com- 
mission. The  Commissioners  ap- 
proached the  Augean  stable  of  dust 
and  confusion,  which  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  their  labours,  and  after  per- 
severing for  several  years  bad  made  a 
tolerably  complete  classification  and 
indexes  of  the  public  documents  of  the 
kingdom.  This  was,  however,  but 
the  commencement  of  the  design.  It 
was  merely  pointing  out  where  the 
country  lay,  and  what  was  in  it,  but 
it  must  remain  unapproached  by  the 
community,  its  treasures  useless,  and  its 
fruits  ungathered,  till  a high  road  was 
opened  through  the  press.  Accord- 
ingly a selection  for  publication  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Commissioners 
began  to  print  such  of  the  records  as 
were  considered  of  greatest  interest 
and  importance.  They  issued,  beside 
their  reports  and  appendixes,  three  se- 
parate volumes — two  of  Inquisitions 
and  one  of  Patent-rolls.  But  this  was 
only  a small  portion  of  the  intended 
publications,  and  fur  from  being  either 
the  most  important  or  most  interesting. 


They  had  in  preparation  and  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  progress  many  more, 
some  on  the  very  eve  of  publication, 
when  suddenly  and  unaccountably  the 
Commission  was  superseded — so  sud- 
denly that  not  only  were  the  manu- 
scripts of  several  intended  works  left 
incomplete,  but  some  which  had  been 
actually  put  to  press  were  stopped,  half 
printed. 

The  importance  of  some  of  the  works 
of  which  the  public  were  thus  deprived 
may  be  estimated  by  their  names.  One 
was  an  edition  of  the  unpublished  Sta- 
tutes of  Ireland,  which  are  some  hun- 
dreds in  number  ; and  another.  Erra- 
ta to  the  printed  edition  of  the  Sta- 
tutes. Every  subject  of  the  realm  is 
presumed  cognizant  of  the  law,  yet, 
startling  as  the  fact  may  seem,  there 
is  this  great  mass  of  unpublished  law, 
which  nobody  knows,  and  which,  if 
one  wishes  to  know,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  learn.  The  vast  parade 
made  during  the  last  session  in  repeal- 
ing some  score  of  obsolete  penal  sta- 
tutes assorts  strangely  with  the  neglect 
of  these,  which  are  not  one  whit  more 
obsolete ; and  it  would  seem  somewhat 
anomalous  to  a Chinese  philosopher, 
unacquainted  with  some  of  the  beauties 
of  our  system,  that  an  Irish  subject 
may  be  liable  to  be  hanged  for  in- 
fringing a law  which  he  never  heard 
of,  the  only  copy  extant  of  which  is 
fast  locked  up  in  a room  he  could  not 
obtain  access  to,  and  which  when  pro- 
duced not  only  he,  but  his  judges, 
could  not  read  I But,  stranger  still, 
not  only  are  these  laws  thus  hidden 
from  the  community  who  are  supposed 
to  be  bound  by  them,  but  there  is  a 
book  of  laws,  which  is  authoritatively 
stamped  as  that  which  the  community 
are  bound  toobey,and  which  admittedly 
leads  them  astray.  There  is  an  act  of 
parliament  making  the  authorized  edi- 
tion of  the  Statutes  evidence  against 
every  one ; and  yet  that  edition  is  dis- 
covered to  contain  mistakes,  even  gross 
mistakes,  and  they  are  never  correct- 
ed I Verily  the  law  is  a wonderful 
thing  I* 

Among  the  other  projected  publica- 


* It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy  w hat  may  be  the  defects  of  the 
printed  edition  of  the  Irish  Statutes.  Certain  it  is  that  it  docs  not  contain  more  than 
about  one  in  twenty  of  the  early  Statutes.  What  the  eiVcct  of  those  unknown  Acts 
may  bo  cannot  be  guessed  at.  An  instance  of  one  of  them  being  found  to  bear  on 
a modern  legal  proceeding,  in  reference  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  is  referred 
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tions  interrupted  by  the  sudden  termi- 
nation of  the  record  commission  was  a 
repertory  of  the  Patent  Rolls  of  Chan- 
cery. One  volume  was  issued  which 
brought  down  the  scries  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  Two  others 
were  in  course  of  publication,  one  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
other  to  include  the  reign  of  James  I, 
The  latter  was  actually  half  printed, 
and  a copy  of  the  printed  part  of  it 
may  be  seen  at  the  library  of  the 
King's  Inns.  It  breaks  otf  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  entry  of  the  se- 
cond patent  Roll  of  the  tilth  year  of 
James  I.  To  complete  this  series  is 
the  object  of  Mr.  Erck’s  work. 

In  following  up  the  labours  of  the 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Erck  has  passed 
over  the  intermediate  volume,  in- 
cluding the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  has  resumed  the  series  at  what 
was  intended  to  be  the  3rd  vol.,  viz. 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Supposing  the 
series  to  be  incomplete,  the  reign  of 
James  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
period  that  could  be  selected  in  Irish 
history,  especially  to  a legal  historian. 
It  was  in  James's  reign  that  the  first 
earnest  and  well-directed  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  English  system 
of  law  into  Ireland.  To  share  the  be- 
nefits of  the  law  with  the  natives  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  part  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  early  invaders  of  Ireland  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  English 


was  rigorously  preserved,  and  the 
liberty  of  asserting  their  rights  or 
resisting  wrongs  under  process  of 
law  was  allowed  only  to  a few  pri- 
vileged septs.  An  Irishman,  not 
belonging  to  these  septs,  might  be 
killeil  with  impunity,  and  it  was  a 
good  defence  to  an  indictment  for  the 
felony  that  the  deceased  was  an  un- 
protected Irishman.  Many  records  of 
such  pleas  are  preserved  in  “ Davis's 
Historical  Recollections."  Still  less 
was  the  native  Irishman  allowed  to 
redress  a civil  injury.  All  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Anglo-Irish  legislation,  of 
which  the  famous  statutes  of  Kilken- 
ny are  the  most  notorious  example, 
were  directed  at  keeping  up  this  dis- 
tinction ; to  separate  the  privileged  En- 
glish settler  from  the  “ Irish  eueraie," 
by  his  dress,  his  language,  his  employ- 
ment, even  the  cut  of  his  beard,  to 
prevent  all  amalgamation  between  the 
two,  to  brand  the  English  becoming 
Irish  as  “ degenerate,"  and  to  exclude 
the  Irish  from  the  power  of  becoming 
English,  was  looked  upon  as  enlight- 
ened improvement.  This  ill-conceived 
policy  was  still  more  aggravated  during 
the  wars  of  the  roses,  when  the  power 
of  the  British  crown  was,  in  fact,  sus- 
tained in  Ireliind  only  by  tho  feuds  of 
tlie  powerful  nobles,  who  looked  upon 
the  kingdom  as  divided  among  them. 
Too  weak  to  subdue,  and  too  selfish 
and  impolitic  to  unite  with  their  Irish 
neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale 
were  fast  losing  power  in  Ireland, 


to  in  the  Report. s of  the  Record  Commis.sioners.  The  celebrated  Statutes  of 
Kilkenny,  p.-i,ssed  in  40  E<lward  HI.,  the  subject  of  frequent  reference  and  con- 
firmation, were  first  printed  by  the  Archeological  Society,  and  are  not  among  the  acts 
in  the  authorized  edition  of  the  statutes,  though  the  acts  confirming  them  arc.  A 
casual  reader  naturally  supposes  the  acts  confirmed  are  the  few  statutes  passed  at  Kil- 
kenny in  3 Edward  II.,  which  are  the  first  in  the  printed  copy:  and  Englishmen  of 

freat  learning  have  fallen  into  this  error,  ex.  gr.  Barrington  in  his  observations  on  the 
Ingtish  t^tututes  ; see  Comment,  on  1.0  Henry  \T.  in  n.  Tho  acts  previous  to  tho 
10  Henry  VII.  .are  not  in  English,  and  the  commonly  received  translation  was 
matie  for  the  collection  by  Sir  Richard  Bolton,  Chief  Baron,  and  afterwards  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  ha.s  never  since  been  corrected  by  compari.son 
with  tho  parliament  roll.  The  tran.slation  is  stated  to  be  full  of  mistakes.  As  an 
example: — the  statute  of  rapes,  st.  8 Edwartl  IV.,  c.  i.,  was  intended  to  be  an  adop- 
tion of  some  English  acts  on  that  subject,  and  to  provide  that  the  law  s of  Ejiglaml 
concerning  rapes  should  be  observed  in  Ireland  ; but  tho  words  in  italic  are  omitted 
in  the  translation,  so  that  the  statute  appears  to  be  a general  adoption  of  previous 
English  laws.  There  is  a gross  mistranslation  in  tho  English  act,  15  Richard  II., 
adopted  here,  respecting  Admiralty  jurisdiction  ovc*r  certain  otfences  committed  in 
rivers;  the  words  “paraval  les  pountz,"  are  translated  “ under  the  bridges,”  but 
should  be  **  between  the  points,”  i.  e.  tho  head  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  errors  by  miscopying  from  the  roll,  in  even  compa- 
ratively modern  statutes.  In  one  statute  of  frmiucnt  reference,  the  word  “ eject- 
ment,” is  printed  for  “ enjoyment"  which  completely  reverses  the  meaning  of  the 
passage. 
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when  the  attention  of  the  Dnglish 
crown  was  again  directed  to  this 
country,  on  the  cessation  of  the  civil 
wars  at  home.  A new  policy  was  at-, 
tempted  first  by  Henry  VIII.,  but 
with  little  earnestness  or  success,  and 
the  kingdom,  soon  after,  became 
plunged  in  frightful  and  desolating 
civil  wars.  The  vigour  of  Elizabeth's 
administration,  after  a bloody  struggle, 
put  an  end  to  these,  by  utterly  crush- 
ing the  power  of  the  natives,  who 
avowed  hostility  to  the  Engli.sh. 
Thus,  when  James  came  to  the  throne, 
he  found  the  native  Irish  broken  and 
disheartened,  alike  unable  and  unwill- 
ing to  resist  any  plan  of  improvement; 
and  there  being  no  military  plans  to  dis- 
tract the  energies  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, the  civil  improvement  of  the 
kingdom  was  vigorously  undertaken. 
For  this  purpose  the  ministers  select- 
ed 'yere  eminently  qualified.  The 
mistaken  policy  of  preceding  centuries 
was  wholly  reversed,  all  distinctions  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  English  set- 
tlers were  removed,  invidious  sta- 
tutes repealed,  English  law  univer- 
sally and  impartially  administered, 
courts  and  circuits  established,  schemes 
formed  for  re-peopling  the  desolated 
wastes  of  the  north  and  the  good  will 
of  the  native  chieftains  of  the  south 
secured  by  a general  pardon  and  re- 
grant of  their  lands,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  freely  invited  to  participate 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  subjects.  Judged  of  by  the 
political  opinions  of  the  age  of  James, 
these  measures  were  a wonderful  no- 
velty ; the  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess with  which  they  were  pursued 
for  a time,  was  equally  striking.  The 
testimony  of  a principal  agent  in 
the  execution  of  the  design,  Sir  John 
Davis,  after  fifteen  years'  experience, 
is  thus  summed  up: — “There  is  no 
nation  of  people  under  the  sun  that 


doth  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice 
better  than  the  Irish,  or  will  rest  bet- 
ter satisfied  « ith  the  execution  there- 
of, although  it  be  against  themselves : 
so  as  they  may  have  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  law,  when  upon  just 
cause  they  do  desire  it." 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  tbe  opinions 
entertained  in  modern  times  as  to  the 
justice  or  policy  of  some  of  the  details 
of  James's  plan,  or  the  means  by  which 
it  was  worked  out,  the  records  and 
muniments  which  elucidate  its  pro- 
gress and  development  must  be  of 
surpassing  interest ; and  indeed  the 
very  differences  of  opinion  entertained 
about  this  vast  design,  enhance  the 
importance  of  whatever  tends  to  ex- 
plain or  throw  additional  light  upon 
it. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  re- 
cords of  James's  reign  is  increased  by 
the  character  of  the  means  relied  on 
for  the  success  of  his  plans.  Impress, 
cd  with  high  notions  of  prerogative, 
his  ministers  aimed  at  increasing  the 
immediate  connexion  between  the 
subject  and  the  crown,  which  was 
effected  through  the  medium  of  king's 
letters  and  patents.  Entertaining  an 
unduubting  veneration  for  English 
law,  they  endeavoured  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  its  rules ; not  only  acts  of 
council  and  of  parliament  were  used 
to  workthischange — judicial  decisions, 
not  perhaps  fully  warranted  by  our 
modern  notions  of  the  power  of 
courts,*  but  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  strong  prejudices  of  the  judges, 
assisted  in  the  work,  by  declaring  the 
illegality  of  the  Irish  laws  of  property. 
These  too  are  matters  of  record. 
Uegarded  merely  as  legal  questions, 
the  decisions  on  the  cases  of  Tanistry 
and  Gavelkind  are  immeasurably  the 
most  important  decisions  ever  made 
by  Irish  tribunals. 

The  truth  of  our  observations,  on 


• The  conclusion  of  the  report  of  the  case  of  Gavelkind,  in  Davis's  Reports, 
states,  that  the  resolution  of  the  Judges  against  the  legality  of  the  custom,  by  the 
special  order  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  was  registered  among  tlie  .acts  of  Council,  where 
tliis  provision  was  added  to  it — “ That  if  any  of  the  mere  Irish  possessed  any  por- 
tion of  land  according  to  the  custom  before  the  commencement  of  James's  reign,  he 
should  not  bo  disturlied  in  bis  possession,  but  should  be  continued  and  established 
in  it ! but  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  it  should  be  adjuilged  to  descend  to 
the  heirs  by  the  common  law,  and  should  be  adjudged  to  he  possessed  and  enjoyed 
accordingly."  This  was  no  doubt  very  just  and  politic,  but  was  as  much  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  deputy  and  judges,  as  it  would  be  now  within  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  to  append  to  a judgment  in  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent  a provision  that  no  similar  action  should  be  brought, 
since  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
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the  surpassing  interest  of  the  records 
of  James's  reign,  is  borne  out  by  the 
number  of  curious  and  interesting  en- 
tries found  even  in  the  short  period 
over  which  the  part  of  Mr.  Erck's  re- 
pertory, now  published,  extends,  con- 
taining only  the  four  first  years  of  his 
reign. 

There  is  scarcely  any  class  of  re- 
cords so  various  and  interesting  as  the 
patent  roll.s  of  chancery.  They  con- 
tain the  most  ancient  of  all  our  Anglo- 
Irish  records;  for,  though  the  first 
roll  purports  to  be  one  of  Edward  I.,  yet 
it  contains  grants  by  Henry  II.,  very 
soon  after  the  invasion,  and  by  John 
and  Henry  111.  The  variety  of  the 
contents  of  these  rolls  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  enumeration  of  them 
which  is  given  in  Mr.  Erck's  preface: — 

“ 1 . The  king's  letters,  under  the  sign 
manual,  or  privy  seal.  2.  State  papers, 
conveying  instructions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  on 
other  subjects  of  state.  3.  Letters 
from  the  privy  council  in  England,  on 
the  like  subjects.  4.  Charters  of  incor- 

fmration  of  cities  and  towns,  of  privi- 
eges  for  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
and  such  like.  5.  Appointments  to 
patentee  offices — civil,  ecclesiastical, 
judicial,  and  military.  6.  Pardons — 
special  and  general.  7.  Royal  licenses 
of  absence  from  the  realm,  licenses  for 
manufacture  of  articles,  for  the  c.\por- 
tation  of  wheal,  grain,  wool,  sheep, 
skins,  &c.,  and  to  dig  for,  and  transport 
sea  coal,  &c.  8.  Grants  of  English  li- 
berty, to  persons  of  Scotch,  lirabant, 
and  German  blood,  with  power  to  uso 
and  enjoy  tho  English  laws,  pre-emi- 
nences,  rights,  and  customs ; and  to 
acquire  lands  and  hereditaments,  &c. 
9.  Grants  of  the  wardships  of  minors, 
and  the  livery  of  lands.  10.  Grants  of 
fairs  and  markets,  tolls  and  customs. 
11.  Grants  of  pensions  for  services. 
12.  Grants  of  lands,  of  tho  advowsons 
ofchurches.of  rcctorios.vicarages,  tithes, 
glebes,  &C.,  of  abbeys,  monasteries, 
riories,  friaries,  and  other  religious 
ouses,  with  their  appurtenances ; of 
manors,  with  their  manorial  rights  and 
privileges,  of  fishings,  weirs,  rivers, 
islands,  loughs,  iic.,  and  of  whatever 
could  be  made  the  subject  of  grant,  and 
passed  away  from  tho  crown.  13.  The 
creation  of  titles,  honours,  and  digni- 
ties. 14.  Inquisitions,  finding  tho  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown,  by  reason  of  for- 
feiture or  otherwise,  touching  tho  foun- 
dations of  churches,  8ic.,  and  for  ascer- 
taining and  determining  tho  meares  of 
couDties  and  territories.  13.  Commis- 


sions for  tho  survey,  apportionment, 
and  erection  of  counties,  for  remedy  of 
defective  titles,  fur  the  appointment  of 
justices  and  commissioners,  as  well  ci- 
vil as  military,  for  the  conversion  of 
lands,  held  by  the  Irish  custom  of  tan- 
istric,  into  the  English  custom  of  ten- 
ure, and  on  various  other  subjects.” 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Erck,  is 
different  from  that  of  the  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners  of  Re- 
cords. His  plan  is  to  give  a full  ab- 
stract of  every  entry  on  the  rolls  trans- 
lated into  English,  discarding  contrac- 
tions and  technical  phraseology.  This 
plan  is  obviously  the  best  calculated 
for  popular  use ; but  the  enormous 
care  and  labour  it  requires  c.mnot 
be  easily  estimated  by  any  one  who 
has  not  himself  attempted  to  decypher 
such  a record,  and  puzzled  and  fret- 
ted for  a while  over  its  confusing  jar- 
gon of  contracted  words,  enveloped  in 
the  mysterious  hieroglyphics  of  a still 
more  contracted  court  hand.  Mr. 
Erck  observes ; — 

“ To  prosecute,  with  effect,  and  with- 
in any  reasonable  time,  a work  of  this 
nature — and  to  carry  it  down  to  the  Re- 
storation, or  any  other  period  of  time — 
is  beyond  the  reach  and  life  of  any  indi- 
vidual. It  is  more  a matter  of  national 
interest  and  concern,  as  the  trouble 
and  e.vpensc  attendant  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  materiel,  the  superintendence 
of  the  editorial  department,  indepen- 
dently of  the  printing  and  other  mat- 
ters, lie  beyond  the  compass  of  limited 
means.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  any  correct 
notion  of  the  character  and  contents 
of  the  volume,  without  going  into  a 
lengthened  summary  of  its  contents. 
One  of  the  most  curious  among  the 
entries  on  the  first  roll  of  the  reign, 
is  the  King's  letter  and  acconijianying 
instructions  “ to  tho  Lord  Deputie 
and  counsail,  touching  his  Majesty's 
service.”  It  was  the  first  public  step 
in  James's  plan  of  improvement  ; but 
is  further  curious,  as  exhibiting  a 
sample  of  the  strange  mixture  of  con- 
tradictions, generosity  and  meanness, 
anxiety  to  do  justice  and  yet  exert  a 
petty  prerogative,  which  marked  his 
character  and  that  of  his  government. 
The  sixth  instruction  is — 

“ That  commissions  be  granted  "to 
persons  to  decide  summarilie,  ice.,  the 
controversies  betweene  such  Irish  lords 
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as  complavne  for  want  of  justice : 
whereby  their  differences*  which  may 
distu  *l>e  the  ^enerall  peace,  may  be  pa- 
cified* and  they  eased  of  thecliardge  of 
suits  which  their  povertic  may  not  en- 
dure.” 

Which  is  immediately  followed  by 
this:— 

**  That  the  commUsionors  do,  by  in- 
quisitions* intitle  us  to  such  landes  and 
hereditaments  as  ought  to  eschcate  to 
us  by  any  attainders*  dissolution  of  mo- 
nasteries, or  such  like ; and  cause  the 
same  to  be  putt  into  survey  and 
chardge.** 

The  21st  instruction  contains  di- 
rections for  reducing  the  army  ; and 
the  IGth  instruction  is  as  follows 

“ To  moderate  the  excessive  fees 
complayned  to  be  raised  by  exactions  In 
all  our  courts  by  judges*  ministers*  and 
clerkes*  and  especiallie  upon  pardons* 
which  arc  meant  to  be  roost  free;  to 
disallow  all  incroached  fees  by  our  se- 
cretario  to  the  state,  or  of  the  governors, 
or  of  our  learned  counsell,  or  by  any 
clerkes  of  counsell,  to  the  greevaunce  of 
the  subject,  which  beinge  reformed, 
will  be  verie  acceptable  to  our  people; 
which  order  may  be  well  cstaDllshed, 
nowe  the  coyne  is  to  be  refynod  ; and 
such  constitutions*  as  ere  meet  for  cer- 
taintee  of  fees  to  be  sett  up  in  the  se- 
verall  courts*  and  in  our  counsell  cham- 
ber in  publique  tables  ; that  our  people 
beinge  poore,  may  have  noe  cause  to 
think©  the  English  nation  seek  their 
ruine  by  such  unconscionable  exac- 
tions.” 

Yet  the  same  instruction  contains 
the  following  singularly  candid,  and 
shortsighted  paragraph  : — 

**  Where  wee  have  bene  moved  to  al- 
low the  Dutch  to  plant  in  some  partes 
of  Ulster,  with  hope  woe  might  impose 
uppon  them  greater  customes  than  to 
the  natives,  and  that  they  would  bo  re- 
strained alsoe  fi  om  tradingo,  but  onlio 
between  England  and  Ireland,  lest  other- 
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wise  they  would  by  thoir  extraordenarie 
Industrie  exhanst  the  treaxurie  from 
both  kiiigdunies  in  short  tyoie  ; wee 
would  bo  iiirurnu'd  ubetber  any  such 
project  hath  bin  cxhiliitcd  there,  and 
what  youc  finde  meetest  for  our  services 
therein,  that  our  further  pleasure  may 
be  declared.” 

A more  unmixed  and  favourable 
specimen  of  James's  anxiety  to  do  full 
justice  to  his  Irish  subjects,  occurs  in 
the  patent  roll  of  the  third  year  of  his 
reign.  It  contains  the  commission  for 
dividing  the  districts  of  the  North, 
which  were  not  yet  shire  ground, 
into  counties,  the  creation  of  Courts 
Lect  and  Baron,  securing  the  sup- 
ply of  jurors,  protecting  sub-tenants 
from  exactions,  and  introducing  va- 
rious other  most  wholesome  changes. 
This  it  will  be  remembered  was  some 
years  before  the  plan  for  the  planta- 
tion of  Ulster. 

The  first  four  years  of  the  reign 
contain  a great  number  of  letters  for 
accepting  surrenders  of  lands  from 
Irish  lords,  and  regranting  them. 
This  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the 
English  Government.  Prior  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  course  was 
commonly  to  enter  into  compacts  with, 
and  take  acknowledgments  of  allegi- 
ance from,  the  Irish  lords  ; but  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  I2th  of  Elizabeth, 
the  custom  of  accepting  surrenders 
and  regranting  the  estates  was  intro- 
duced instetid.  The  character  of  these 
grants  underwent  a great  change 
in  James's  reign.  The  object  appears 
to  have  been  originally  to  introduce 
English  tenures,  but  the  plan  was  not 
effectual  for  this  purpo.se.  The  grants 
were  frequently  made  to  the  grantees 
according  to  their  old  estates,  and 
even  when  an  English  tenure  was  spe- 
cially introduced,  no  care  w.as  taken 
to  secure  the  interests  of  the  sub- 
tenants, who  still  kept  their  estates 
in  Irish  Gavelkind,  whereby,  as  Da- 
vis complains,  there  was  often  but  the 
one  freeholder  in  the  whole  county.* 


For  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  in  Irish  history,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  shortly 
what  these  Irish  tenures  were.  The  heads  of  septs  generally  held  their  estates  by 
Tanislry,  and  the  interior  tenants  by  Gavelkind.  When  each  principal  owner  went 
into  possession  of  his  estate  a successor  was  elected  to  him,  who  was  called  the  Tauist, 
and  whom  the  person  in  possession  had  no  power  to  disinherit,  or  bind  in  any 
way.  \Micn  on  this  owner's  death,  tho  Tanist  becamo  owner,  another  Tanist 
was  elected.  He  was  not  necessarily  any  relation,  though  he  should  bo  of  the  sept 
of  his  predecessor,  the  only  limitation  to  his  election  being  that  ho  should  be  too 
oldest  and  most  worthy  of  tlie  blood  and  sirname.  Thus  each  owner  was  tenant 
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These  gnrrenders  were  the  more  readi- 
ly made,  because  they  were  looked 
upon  by  the  Irish  chiefs  as  creat- 
ing scarcely  any  obligation.  If  after 
the  rogrant  they  were  held  in  Ta- 
nistry,  as  by  that  tenure  each  suc- 
cessive owner  was  only  tenant  for  life, 
the  successor  of  the  grantee  of  the 
Crown  regarded  himself  os  taking  an 
independent  estate,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered that  be  was  wholly  released 
from  all  terms  to  which  the  grantee 
had  bonnd  himself.  In  many  instances, 
the  surrenders  were  made  with  the  de- 
sign of  ousting  the  claim  of  theTanist, 
the  presumptive  successor  to  the  estate, 
and  securing  the  descent  of  the  lands  to 
the  son  of  the  person  making  the  sur- 
render, by  getting  the  regrant  to  him 
and  bis  heirs  according  to  the  English 
custom.  As  such  a proceeding  was  a 
mere  fraud  on  the  Tanist,  who  was 
oAen  a remote  cousin  of  the  present 
owner,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  it  was 
not  peaceably  ac(}uie6ced  in.  In  the 
5th  year  of  James,  it  was  decided  by 
the  King’s  Ilench  in  Ireland,  on  a case 
re-'pectiug  an  estate  in  Cork,  that  this 
tenure  was  illegal  and  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  England.  This  was  a 
strong  decision,  considering  the  extent 
of  property  held  by  the  native  Irish  in 
which  this  tenure  still  prevailed,  but  it 
was  productive  of  most  imi>ortant  po- 
litical consequences.  By  peremptorily 
introducing  the  English  system,  it  esta- 
blished the  dependence  of  landed  estates 
on  the  Crown,  and  made  the  danger  of 
forfeiture  a substantial  one.  Some  of 
this  King’s  letters,  in  Mr.  Erck’sbook, 
are  curious,  as  showing  that  this  deci- 
sion was  not  anticipated  even  imme- 
diately before  it  was  made  ; for  after 
reciting  that  the  lands  to  be  surrender- 
ed were  holden  in  Tanistry,  they 
direct  them  to  be  regranted  to  the 
applicant  and  his  brothers  to  be  holden 
by  the  same  tenure  as  theretofore.  One 
singular  effect  of  the  decision  in  the 


Tanistry  case  was,  that  it  necessarily 
declared''thcse  grants  to  have  been  ille- 
gal. Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  such  grants  underwent  a com- 
plete change  ; not  only  was  any  recog- 
nition of  the  custom  of  'I’anistry,  of 
course,  wholly  avoided,  but  it  became 
usual  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
derivative  estates  in  the  sub-tenants. 

Another  class  of  King’s  letters  which 
occur  in  this  collection,  are  letters  re- 
laxing the  restrictions  on  exportation 
in  favor  of  particular  imlividuals. 
They  arc  generally  for  granting  licen- 
ses to  export  yarn.  The  inducement 
stated  to  some  of  these  is  curious.  One 
recites — 

“ That  the  Irish  Statutes  of  1 1 and 
13  Elizabeth,  for  stayingo  of  woolle, 
flaxc,  tallowe,  and  other  commodities, 
were  passed  with  the  view  of  setting  the 
people  on  worke,  by  converting  yarne 
into  lynen  cloth ; hut  that  noe  such  fruito 
followiiige  as  was  expected,  by  reason  of 
the  sloath  and  negligence  of  the  people, 
the  late  Qncene  Elizabeth  graunted 
licences  to  divers  persons  to  transporte, 
yeerlie,  certain  quantities  of  lynen  yarne 
out  of  Ireland  ; that  these  licences  were 
suspended  by  King  James,  on  his  first 
entrie  into  this  kingdom,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  but  that  no  such  commoditic 
following,  and  a greatc  i|uantitie  beinge 
brought  over  by  stealth,  the  makinge 
into  yarn  diminished,  and  more  idleness 
was  growen  amongest  the  people  ; 
wherefore,  this  licence  was  graunted  in 
order  to  raise  some  commoditie  to  the 
Crown  by  the  reservation  of  a yeerlie 
rente,  and  to  trye,  for  some  fewe  years, 
w hat  may  come  by  the  transportation  of 
yarne." 

The  notion  of  encouraging  people  to 
be  industrious  by  placing  such  restric- 
tions on  the  profits  of  their  labour,  is  so 
absurd,  that  one  would  almost  suppose 
these  inducements  to  be  mere  pretences 
to  color  an  intentional  injury,  did  we 
not  know  the  lamentably  preposterous 


for  life,  the  Tanist  being  presumptively  the  next  in  remainder.  By  the  custom  of 
Gavelkind,  on  the  death  of  any  tenant,  the  whole  ilistrict  was  newly  divided 
among  all  the  remaining  members  of  the  sept,  who  lived  in  it.  The  apportion- 
ment was  made  by  a person  chosen  for  the  purpose,  called  the  Confinny.  He  had 
a discretion  as  to  the  quality  and  plaTOlie  allotted  to  each,  being  merely  bound  to 
allot  the  best  portions  to  such  as  he  judged  the  oldest  and  most  worthy.  On  the 
death  of  each  tenant,  all  his  male  children,  legitimate  and  bastards  alike,  but  no 
female,  became  entitled  to  get  allotments.  Under  this  custom  the  tenants  had  no 
tenure  of  any  certainty— even  for  a year — their  estates,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
duration,  depending  entirely  on  the  mortality  of  their  neighbours. 
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notions  of  political  economy  entertained 
in  the  17th  century. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  no 
want  of  examples  of  the  exercise  of 
high  royal  prerogative.  Thus  there 
are  directions  to  grant  to  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone 

“ Authoritic  for  marliall  lawe,  during 
plcysurc,  to  bo  executed  upon  any  ofl'en- 
ders  that  shall  inhabit  and  liroundcr  him, 
the  better  to  keepc  them  in  order.’’ 

And  a patent  granting  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Chichester, 

“ Power  to  pursue,  fitc.,  enemies,  &c., 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  other  good 
wares  and  means,  and  to  cause  any  of 
them,  or  any  of  the  army  and  forces  there 
which  shall  misdemean  themselves,  to  bn 

fiut  to  death  according  to  martiall 
awe.” 

This  latter  patent  also  confers  a very 
singular  office  on  Sir  A.  Chichester, 
viz..  Admiral  of  Lough  Neagh  1 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
entry  on  the  rolls  of  these  first  four 
years  is  that  for  the  establishment  of 

the  Court  of  Castell  Chamber tire 

Irish  Star  Chamber.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 

” Forasmirch  as  by  confederacies, 
filse  bandinges,  &c.,  and  takirrgo  of 
money  by  the  common  jurors,  hy  untrue 
demcaningc  of  Sherives,  in  makinge  of 

Eannellcs  and  other  untrue  rcturnos,  and 
y ryottes,  unlawful  assemblies,  and 
other  like  disorders,  kc.,  the  good  rule 
of  Ireland  is  well  neero  subverted,  &c., 
and  the  lawes  in  execution  doe  take  little 
or  rroo  effect,  to  the  irrerease  of  murders, 
perjuries,  &c.,  and  losses  of  lands  and 
goodes,  a particular  courte,  to  be  houl- 
den  within  the  Castell,  at  the  Citie  of 
Dublin,  or  whore  the  ordinarie  termes 
shall  be  kepte,  and  to  be  called  the  court 
ol  Castell  Chamber,  was  established  by 

fatent,  dated  at  Hampton  Courte,  the 
0th  day  of  Augu.ste,  in  the  first  yere  of 
the  reigne  for  the  hearing  and  determi- 
nation of  these  detestable  enormities, 
&e.,  of  which  Courte,  the  Lord  de- 
putie.  Lieutenant,  Justice  or  Justices 
of  Ireland,  the  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of 
the  greate  Seale,  the  ’I’hreasurcr,  V'ice- 
Threasurer,  Chief  Justices  of  the  High 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  all  for  the  tyme  beingc,  or  any 
foure  of  them,  were  appointed  Commis- 
sioners or  Justices,  with  sucho  as  by  au- 
thoritie  hereof  shall  be  to  them  associatt 
to  hear  “ any  ryotts,  rowtes,  forccablo 
entries,  unlatvfull  assemblies,  perjuries. 


[March, 

forgeries,  misdemeanours  of  Sheriffies 
and  other  officers,  &c.,  committed  with- 
in Ireland,  and  all  incidents  uppon  the 
same,  in  such  manner  and  forme  as  such 
like  offences  arc  or  heretofore  have  been 
heard  or  determined  in  the  courte  of 
Star  Chamber — to  adward  all  ordinarie 
processes  uppon  the  billcs  exhibited  for 
any  of  the  aforesaid  offences,  8tc.,  in  the 
manner  and  forme  hereunto  annexed  as 

in  the  courte  of  Star  Chamber to  call 

before  them  all  offenders  and  to  proceede 
to  the  examination  and  determination  of 
saide  disorders,  8tc.  in  like  manner  a-s  in 
the  courte  of  Star  Chamber — to  punislie 
by  fynos,  imprisonment,  or  otherwise, 
sucho  as  be  in  faulte — to  taxe  and  cesso 
fynes  and  penalties,  &c.,  for  dcfaultes 
by  non-appearaunces,  disobedience  of 
sheriffes,  &c., — to  adwarde  processe  for 
the  levyinge  thereof,  itc.,  and  provided 
that  all  judgments,  taxations,  decrees, 
and  orders,  made  by  them  or  any  foure 
of  them,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and 
validitie  as  any  judgments,  &c.,  made  in 
the  courte  of  Star  Chamber — that  the 
deputye,  Lo.  Lieutenant,  Justice  or  Jus- 
tices of  Ireland,  for  the  tyme  beinge, 
shall,  at  his  or  their  pleasure,  come  into 
the  courte  of  Castell  Chamber,  &c.,  and 
bo  the  chief  head  and  priucipall  judge  in 
all  matters  and  causes.” 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in 
England  had  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
parliament  to  confirm  it ; but  no  such 
sanction  was  ever  given  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Irish  Castell  Chamber.  Ita 
jurisdiction  is  indirectly  confirmed, 
however,  by  being  saved  in  several 
statutes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Like  its  English  sister,  the  facilities  it 
afforded  for  oppression — the  excessive 
vagueness  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the 
power  of  holding  criminal  trials  with- 
out a jury — were  not  unused.  It  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  acquired  the 
same  character  for  a grave  legal  tri- 
bunal which  the  St.tr  Chamber  had  ; 
at  least  none  of  its  decisions  have  de- 
scended to  our  times  as  landmarks  of  the 
law,  like  many  of  those  of  the  English 
court,  all  whoso  vices  and  none  of  its 
merits  it  appears  to  have  shared. 

Mr.  Erck’s  book  appears  to  bo  com- 
piled with  great  care  and  accuracy. 
From  the  character  of  the  work,  it  re- 
quired minute  attention  to  guard 
agajnst  errors  of  the  press,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  old  spelling,  numbers, 
dates,  and  other  such  pitfalls  for  prin- 
ters. The  requisite  care  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  this  department  of 
the  work  generally,  but  an  obvious  ty- 
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pographical  error  has  crept  into  the 
note  respecting  dates  in  p.  !).,  which 
shoald  be  noticed  to  prevent  mistakes. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  style,  began  on  15th 
of  March,  which  should  be  the  25th. 
The  new  system  of  dates  began  by 
statute  in  England,  in  1 752  ; but  it  may 
be  worth  observing,  that  although  it 
was  pretty  generally  adopted  in  Ire- 
land immediately  afterwards,  yet  it 
was  not  legalbj  so  for  nearly  thirty 
years  subsequently,  for  the  Irish  sta- 
tute adopting  the  change  was  not 
passed  till  17H1. 


Every  thing  requisite  to  make  the 
work  readily  available  for  use  has  been 
added  in  the  way  of  indexes  and  tables 
of  contents.  Wo  now  conclude  this 
notice  by  congratulating  Mr.  Erck  on 
the  execution  of  this  portion  of  his  la- 
bours, and  a hope  that  a speedy  pub- 
lication of  the  remaining  parts  of  it 
will  secure  it  against  the  danger  of 
remaining  like  its  cider  brother,  the 
foster  child  of  the  Record  Commis- 
sion, unhnished.  It  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  every  stu- 
dent of  Irish  History. 


NEW  NOVELS.* 

KIB  EDWARD  DDLWER  LYTTOS's  LDCRETI  A— LIOSEL  DEERUl'BST. 


It  is  the  business  of  the  critic,  like 
that  of  the  journalist,  to  mould  and 
fashion,  to  direct  and  guide,  public 
opinion  ; and  should  the  current,  hap- 
ly, prove  too  strong  for  his  hand,  at 
all  events,  to  leave  no  means  in  his 
power  untried  that  may  have  the  effect 
of  turning  it  in  a proper  direction. 

In  the  quiet  of  his  own  chamber,  un- 
disturbed by  the  clamorous  applause 
or  the  vulgar  abuse  of  the  fickle  crowd, 
ever  ready  at  one  moment  to  place  the 
god  of  its  idolatry  upon  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame,  at  the 
next  to  tumble  him  headlong,  and 
“dum  jacet  in  ripa” — to  load  him  with 
abuse,  it  is  his  duty  calmly  and  scru- 
ulously  to  examine  and  consider — 
ringing  to  his  aid  the  results  of  his 
own  reading  and  experience  ; and  h.av- 
ing  satisfied  himself  with  the  emptiness 
of  the  applause,  or  the  justness  of  the 
condemnation,  as  the  case  may  be,  un- 
hesitatingly and  impartially  to  pro- 
nounce bis  verdict. 

We  are  led  to  these  observations  by 
certain  embarrassment  we  have  felt  in 
approaching  the  consideration  of  one 
among  several  new  novels  which  lie 
upon  our  table.  “ Lucreti.a,  or  the 
Children  of  Night,”  is  by  the  pen  of 


a gentleman  who  has  long  occupied 
a distinguished  position  in  public  esti- 
mation, as  a writer  of  fiction.  He  has 
undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  most  po- 
pular novelists  of  the  day,  a position 
acquired  as  well  by  his  own  merits  as 
by  many  adventitious  circumstances, 
and,  among  others,  his  rank.  Possess- 
ing, as  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  does, 
from  his  rank  and  station  in  society, 
the  entree  to  those  charmed  circles 
whose  barriers  mere  wealth  c.an  never 
pass,  and  to  which  even  distinguished 
literary  merit  but  seldom  attains;  fa- 
miliar with  the  conventional  usages  of 
high  life,  himself  a gentleman  of  the 
highest  caste,  when  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton drew  the  curtain,  and  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  realms  of  fashion — the 
boudoir  of  the  patrician  beauty  with 
its  recherche  decor.ations — the  buhl  and 
the  marqueterie — the  china  monsters 
and  the  Parian  marbles — the  poodles 
and  the  eau-de-Cologne — the  rose-co- 
loured hangings,  with  voluptuous  per- 
fume floating  from  their  silken  folds 
— were  displayed  to  the  public  eye, 
great  was  the  extacy  of  the  vulgar, 
every  class  of  which  nailed  them  with 
delight.  The  ostentatious  merchant 
rolling  in  wealth,  aping  the  luxuries  of 


* Lucretia,  or  the  Children  of  the  Night,  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  3 vols. 
Lopdon;  Saunders  and  Otley,  184C.  Lionel  Deerhurst,  edited  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,  3 vols.  London : Richard  Bentley,  1840. 
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bis  superiors,  and  jet  devoid  of  suffi- 
cient taste  to  participate  in  the  refine- 
ment of  his  elegance,  with  his  wife  and 
daughters,  perused  his  writings  with 
delight,  and,  while  they  lingered  over 
the  glowing  pages,  caught  a glimpse  of 
paradise  itself ; and,  spell-bound  by 
the  pictures  of  epicurean  enjoyment 
with  which  their  imaginations  were 
led  captive,  vowed  they  would  hence- 
forth associate  no  more  with  the  Misses 
Brown  ; and  for  they  future,  when 
Mrs.  Smith  should  call,  they  would 
not  be  at  home.  The  politician  read 
them  with  pleasure,  because  they  ad- 
mirably described  the  incidents  of  times 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
country  squire,  living  remote  from 
cities,  was  pleased  with  the  graphic 
pictures  of  society  which  their  pages 
presented  to  his  view  ; the  scholar  was 
charmed  with  the  author's  philosophy 
and  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  To  the 
boarding-school  young  lady,  smelling 
of  bread  and  butter  and  French  dic- 
tionaries, his  sentiment  was  divine  ; to 
the  exquisite,  whether  the  lounger  of 
Bond-street  or  the  peripatetic  tiger, 
whose  abode  is  north  of  Oxford-road, 
the  writings  of  one  who  delineated, 
with  the  hand  of  a master,  the  immor- 
tal Pelham,  bore  the  impress  of  an  au- 
thority of  weight  irresistible:  the  en- 
lightened reader,  the  man  uniting  a 
knowledge  of  books  with  experience  of 
mankind,  recognizing  among  the  too  of- 
ten flimsy  or  superficial  ornaments  of  his 
style,  passages  of  rare  power,  where  the 
novelist,  with  a graphic  touch,  exposed 
some  secret  corner,  “ up  a great  many 
stairs,"  in  the  human  heart,  or  de- 
scribed, in  simple  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage, some  touching  scene  of  love  or 
sorrow,  or  dashed  off  with  artistic  skill 
some  racy  sketch  of  every-day  life,  felt 
his  spirit  stir  within  him,  and  in  ac- 
knowledging the  hand  of  the  master, 
was  inclined  to  forget  the  minor  de- 
fects of  the  novelist. 

In  short,  to  almost  all  classes  of  the 
reading  public,  the  writings  of  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton  possessed  some  peculiar 
attraction,  and  hence  the  secret  of  their 
popularity. 

Nor  was  this  gre.at  popularity  con- 
fined to  these  islands  alone.  His  fame, 
as  a writer  of  fiction,  has  been  Euro- 
pean, and  in  every  foreign  country 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  visit, 
next  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  novels  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton  enjoy  a greater  share  of  po- 


pularity, we  should  say,  than  almost 
those  of  any  English  author.  We  re- 
member once  being  delayed,  for  some 
days,  at  .an  old  country  chateau,  situ- 
ated in  a very  remote  and  rarely  visit- 
ed district  of  N orthern  Germany.  The 
weather  was  too  wet  to  allow  os  to  stir 
abroad,  and,  in  despair,  we  asked  for 
some  books,  scarcely  venturing,  how- 
ever, to  anticipate  that  the  rustic  owner 
of  the  mansion  would  have  been  able 
to  gratify  our  literary  desires,  to  our 
great  surprise  he  produced  several 
well-thumbed  volumes  of  Sir  Edward 
Lytton's  novels,  admirably  translated 
into  German  ; and  upon  inquiring  fur- 
ther, we  were  given  to  understand  that 
there  were  few  of  the  middle  classes 
who  did  not  read  them  with  avidity, 
and  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  first 
novelists  of  the  day.  In  the  full  en- 
joyment of  this  reputation — in  the  ze- 
nith of  his  fame — notwithstanding  the 
singular  avidity  with  which  his  writ- 
ings are  perused  at  home,  and  his  unex- 
•ampled  celebrity  abroad — how  is  it  then 
that  the  stream  of  public  opinion  has 
set  against  this  highly-gifted  and  once 
popular  author?  fur  that  it  has  set 
against  him — as  far,  at  least,  as  the  jour- 
nals of  the  d.ay  have  been  able  to  direct 
it — we  have  the  most  convincing  proofs. 
Are  they  right  or  are  they  wrong  ? 
We  think — and  we  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  st.aking  our  critical  repu- 
tation upon  it — that  they  are  in  error. 
We  know  nothing  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  except  through  the 
medium  of  his  writings,  many  of 
which  we  have  read  with  the  most 
sincere  pleasure  ; but  we  have  all 
our  countrymen’s  love  of  fair  play ; 
and  if  his  literary  reputation  is  to  be 
run  down,  let  it  bo  in  fair  and  manly 
combat,  by  men  of  education,  thought- 
ful, serious  men,  who  are  competent 
to  form  an  opinion,  and  not  by  the 
random  stroke  of  insignificant  scrib- 
blers, and  the  senseless  vituperation  of 
mercenary  critics,  whose  daily  bread, 
perhaps,  depends  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  journal,  in  the  columns  of  which 
they  are  paid  so  much  a line  for  their 
venal  abuse.  If  the  object  of  the  press 
be  to  write  down  a popular  author, 
let  that  object  be  attained  by  legiti- 
mate me.tns,  not  by  the  careful  culling 
out  of  objectionable  passages  only  (and 
that  there  are  some  such  in  this  book 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit),  or  by 
selecting  extracts  the  meaning  of  which 
can  be  explained  by  the  context  alone. 
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or  transferring  the  sentiments  of  the 
villains  to  the  lips  of  their  creator. 
We  bold  these  to  be  unworthy  arts, 
and  we  despise  them  more  heartily 
than  we  can  find  words  to  express. 
Had  we  rested  satisfied  with  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  critiques  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  we  should  never  have  had  the 
moral  courage  to  approach  the  book  it- 
self ; and  we  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
deterred  many  from  the  perusal.  There 
is  no  meanness  of  which  we  have  a 
more  utter  contempt  than  cant ; and 
so  long  as  novels  afford  us  just  repre- 
sentations of  the  ever-shifting  and  com- 
plex scenes  of  human  life,  and  accurate 
delineations  of  the  heart,  combined 
with  a true  analysis  of  its  passions,  due 
attention  being  preserved  to  what  we 
should  take  leave  to  call  the  ethics  of 
this  description  of  writing — so  long  os 
a healthful  tone  of  moral  feeling  is 
kept  up,  and  no  attempt  made  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  separate  vir- 
tue and  vice,  by  confounding  their  true 
distinctions — by  surrounding  the  hate- 
ful form  of  the  latter  with  meretricious 
allurements,  or  by  clothing  the  former 
in  some  uninviting  and  repulsive  garb 
— we  see  no  good  reason  to  quarrel 
with  the  author,  because  he  selects 
for  his  study  the  darker  passions  of 
the  heart ; nor  to  conclude  that  the 
handling  of  those  colours  in  which 
such  a picture  must  he  painted,  neces- 
sarily implies  the  defilement  of  the  ar- 
tist who  lays  them  on  ; or  that  a liko 
prejudicial  effect  should  be  produced 
upon  the  public  who  look  upon  the 
picture  so  submitted  to  their  Inspection. 

From  these  preliminary  observa. 
tions,  our  readers  will  see  that  we  do 
not  by  any  means  feel  inclined  to  join  to 
the  full  extent  in  the  popular  hue-and- 
cry  which  has  been  raised  by  the  press 
against  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  because 
he  has  sketched  with  powerful  colours 
the  outlines  of  a villain  so  gig.antic  as 
Gabriel  Varney,  or  delineated  with 
minuter,  but  not  less  vigorous  pencil, 
the  passions  which  agitated  that  fiend 
in  human  shape,  Lucretia,  any  more 
than  we  should  quarrel  with  our  im- 
mortal Shakspeare  for  having  pour- 
trayed  a Macbeth  or  a Hamlet — with 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  having  describ- 
ed the  strong  and  fearful  passions 
which  raged  within  the  breast  of  the 
Templar ; or  have  joined  with  the 
ferocious  pack  that  hunted  down  By. 
ron,  because  he  gave  us  a Manfred  or 
a Childe  Harold.  The  human  heart 


is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
perately wicked  and  we  do  not  think 
that  the  poet  or  the  novelist  is  working 
out  of  his  proper  sphere  when  he  lays 
bare  its  inmost  recesses.  In  the  every 
day  walks  of  life — from  the  castle  to  the 
cottage — elements  of  the  darkest  trage- 
dy are  to  be  found ; and  we  think  with 
Sir  E.  Lytton  that"thoseterrible truths 
which  appal  us  in  the  villainy  of  aniago, 
have  their  moral  use”  not  less  than  the 
petty  larcenies  of  Fagin,  the  Jew,  the 
proHigacy  of  a Squire  Thornhill,  or 
the  more  amiable  weaknesses  of  a Man- 
talini  or  a Pecksniff.  If  we  are  not  to 
read  books  which  treat  of  these  things, 
we  must  confess  we  know  not  what  we 
are  to  read.  Shakspeare  must  hence- 
forth become  a sealed  volume.  Mil- 
ton  ought  to  be  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hangman  ; the  writings  of  Field- 
ing, Kichardson,  Scott,  and  Dickens, 
are  not  fit  to  line  trunks.  Pope  should 
be  banished  from  polite  society  ; Dante 
sent  to  those  regions  which  he  de- 
scribes so  finely.  Fathers  and  mothers 
of  England,  gracious  heaven  I can  you 
be  aware  what  they  “ w ho  teach  the  in- 
genuous youth  of  nations,”  flog  into 
your  offspring,  if  they  are  able  ? Ho- 
mer, where  it  is  told  in  burning  word.s, 
that  in  consequence  of  a “ crime  that 
shall  be  nameless,"  a ten  years'  war 
and  ruin  fell  upon  the  luckless  Troy. 
The  old  Greek  tragedians,  whose  pages 
contain  an  infinite  variety  of  murder, 
with  occasionally  something  worse. 
Most  of  us  have  read  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  Homer,  and  Virgil,  but 
are  we  therefore  the  monsters  which 
these  pages  present  to  our  view  ? 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  task 
which  now  devolves  upon  us,  of  se- 
riously and  calmly  considering,  if  “ Lu- 
cretia, or  the  Children  of  Night,”  de- 
serves  the  strictures  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  it  with  such  lavish  hand  ; 
if  it  is  of  that  atrocious  character  and 
tendency,  that  it  ought  to  be  banished 
from  every  domestic  hearth,  and  if  Sir 
E.  Lytton  has  by  this  venture  made 
such  utter  shipwreck  of  his  literary 
fame  os  the  public  have  been  led  to 
imagine ; and  first  let  us  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  has  been  the  author's 
design  in  writing  this  book.  We  shall 
then  he  able  to  determine  whether  it 
be  a legitimate  one  for  a novelist,  or  if 
proper  means  are  employed  in  working 
It  out,  and  for  this  we  can  have  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  the  writer  himself, 
as  is  stated  in  his  preface. 
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“There  had  long,"  says  Sir  E.  B.  Lyt- 
ton,  “ been  a desire  in  my  mind  to  trace, 
in  some  work  or  other,  the  strange  and 
secret  ways  through  which  that  arch 
ruler  of  our  system,  familiarly  called 
money, insinuates  itself  into  our  thoughts, 
and  motircs,  and  heart  and  actions  ; 
with  this  design  I desired  to  write  some 
exhibition  of  what  seems  to  me  a prin- 
cipal vice  in  the  hot  and  emulous  chase 
for  happiness  and  fame,  which  is  almost 
synonymous  with  the  cant  phrase  of 
‘the march  of  intellect,'  in  that  crisis  of 
society  to  which  we  have  arrived.  The 
vice  1 allude  to  is  impatience — that  eager 
desire  to  press  forward,  not  so  much  to 
conquer  obstacles  as  to  elude  them — that 
gambling  with  the  solemn  destinies  of 
life — seeking  ever  bnt  success  upon  the 
chance  of  a die — that  hastening  from 
the  rest  conceived  to  the  end  accom- 
plished— that  thirst  after  quick  returns 
to  ingenious  toil,  and  breathless  spur- 
rings along  short  cuts  to  the  goal,  which 
we  see  every  where  around  us,  from  the 
mechanics'  institute  to  the  stock-market, 
beginning  in  education  with  the  powers 
of  infancy — deluging  us  with  ‘ Philoso- 
phies for  the  million,’  and  * Sciences 
made  easy,'  characterising  the  books  of 
our  writers,  the  speeches  of  our  states- 
men, no  less  than  the  dealings  of  our 
speculators,  seem,  I confess,  to  me,  to 
constitute  a very  diseased  and  very  ge- 
neral symptom  ol  the  times.  1 hold  that 
the  greatest  friend  to  man  is  labour ; 
that  knowledge  without  toil,  if  possible, 
were  worthless  ; that  toil  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  the  best  knowledge  ho  can 
attain;  that  the  continuous  etfort  for 
fame  is  nobler  than  fame  itself ; in  a 
word,  that  labour  and  patience  arc  the 
true  schoolmasters  on  earth." 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  design 
at  which  the  strictest,  purist,  or  the 
most  censorious  critic,  can  cavil.  Tho 
purpose  is  a salutary  and  wholesome 
one.  How  is  the  author  to  work  it  out? 
What  method  of  treatment  is  he  to 
adopt  ? It  is  true,  the  plot  might  have 
been  managed  without  introducing  a 
murderer — but  misery  and  anguish, 
crime  and  remorse  of  some  sort  were 
absolutely  essential — and  the  gp*eater 
the  crime,  the  wider  the  step  over  the 
moral  barrier,  the  better  opportunity 
was  afforded  the  novelist  for  over- 
whelming the  transgressors  with  tho 
aceumulated  consequences  of  their  own 
evil  passions  I Has  he  done  so  ? We 
maintain  he  has— and  that  there  is 
not  a fair  and  unimpaasioned  man  in 
Europe,  who  can  read  the  book 
through,  bearing  in  mind  the  avowed 


intention  with  which  it  was  composed, 
and  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

In  the  career  of  Lucretia,  from  first 
to  last,  we  have  a fearful  and  awful 
warning,  what  a terrible  retribution 
awaits  those  who  tamper  with  crime, 
by  admitting  into  the  heart  even  it» 
thought,  ami  not  less  so  in  that  of  the 
other  performers  I Every  step  in  their 
career  is  productive  of  some  conse- 
quence which  leads  to  another  natu- 
rally following  it,  until  at  last  the  net 
closes  round  them,  from  the  meshes  of 
which  there  is  no  escape.  Then  comes 
the  vain  regret — 

Vlrtatem  videuit  intabeaeantQiic  relicta.** 

We  shall  now  let  the  work  speak  for 
itself.  It  opens  by  introducing  us  to  an 
apartment  in  Paris  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  where  sits  one  of  the  principal 
characters,  Gabriel  Varney,  and,  after 
describing  him,  we  are  led  to  witness  a 
fearful  scene  in  the  Barriere  du  Trone, 
which  has  not  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  plot,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  us  the  charac- 
ter of  one  of  the  performers,  and  leav- 
ing us  to  conclude  from  the  school  in 
which  he  was  educated,  what  the  other 
is  likely  to  be.  The  scene  is  a painful 
one,  and  we  would  fain  omit  it,  but 
that  it  affords  a fair  sample  of  the  bril- 
liant beauty  and  great  power  with 
which  much  of  this  book  is  written. 

“ * What  is  tho  batch  to-day,’  quoth 
a butcher  in  the  wagon. 

“ ‘ Scarce  worth  the  baking,  only  two 
— but  one,  they  say,  is  an  aristocrat — si 
ci-devant  Slarquis,’’  answered  a carpen- 
ter. 

“ ‘ Ah  I a Marquis  I — Bon  I — and  the 
other  ?’ 

“ ‘ Only  a dancer,  but  a pretty  one,  it 
is  true  ; 1 could  pity  her,  but  she  is 
English.’ 

“ And  as  he  pronounced  the  last  word 
with  a tone  of  inexpressible  contempt, 
the  butcher  spat,  as  if  in  nausea. 

“ ‘ Mart  diablc  / A spy  of  Pitt’s,  no 
doubt.  What  did  they  discover  ?’ 

*’  A man  better  dressed  than  tho  rest 
turned  round  with  a smile,  and  answered, 

“ ‘ Nothing  worse  than  a lover,  1 be- 
lieve, but  that  lover  was  a protcHt.  Tho 
ci-devant  Marquis  was  caught  disguised 
in  her  apartments.  She  betrayed  for  him 
a good  easy  friend  of  the  people  who  had 
long  loved  her,  and  revenge  is  sweet.’ 

“ The  man  whom  wo  have  accompanied 
nervously  twitched  up  the  collar  of  his 
cloak,  and  his  compressed  lips  told  that 
he  felt  the  anguish  of  tho  laugh  that  cir- 
cled round  him. 
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“ ‘ TheT  are  coming! — there  they  arc!' 
cried  the  boy,  in  ecstatic  excitement. 

**  ‘ That’s  the  way  to  bring  up  citij^ens,’ 
said  the  butcher,  patting  the  child’s 
shoulder,  and  opening  a still  better  view 
for  him  at  the  edge  of  the  wagon. 

•*  The  crowd  now  abruptly  gave  way; 
the  tumbril  was  in  sight.  A man,  young 
and  hand.some,  standing  erect,  and  with 
folded  arms  in  the  fatal  vehicle,  looked 
along  the  mob  w'ith  an  eye  of  careless 
scorn.  Though  he  wore  the  dress  of  a 
workman,  the  most  unpractised  glance 
could  detect  in  his  mien  and  bearing,  one 
of  the  hated  noblesse,  whose  character- 
Ulics  came  oat  even  more  forcibly  at 
the  hour  of  death.  On  the  lip  was  that 
smile  of  gay  and  insolent  levity,  on  the 
brow  that  gallant  if  not  reckless  con- 
tempt of  physical  danger,  which  had  sig- 
nalized the  hero  coxcomb  of  the  old  re- 
gime. Even  the  rude  dress  was  worn  with 
a certain  air  of  foppery,  and  the  bright 
hair  was  carefully  adjusted  as  if  for  the 
lioliday  of  the  hcad.sman.  As  the  eyes  of 
the  young  noble  wandered  over  the 
fierce  faces  of  that  horrible  assembly, 
while  a roar  of  hideous  triumph  answer- 
ed the  look,  in  which  for  the  last  time 
the  gentUlhomme  spoke  his  scorn  of  the 
canaille  ; the  child's  father  lowered  the 
collar  of  his  cloak,  and  slowly  raised 
his  hat  from  his  brow.  The  eye  of  the 
marquis  rested  upon  the  countenance 
thns  abruptly  shown  to  him,  and  which 
suddenly  became  individualized  amongst 
the  crowd  — that  eye  instantly  lost 
its  calm  contempt.  A shudder  passed 
visibly  over  his  frame,  and  his  cheek 
grew  blanched  with  terror.  The  mob 
saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause,  and 
loud  and  louder  rose  their  triumphant 
yell.  The  sound  recalled  the  pride  of  the 
yonng  noble — he  started — lifted  his  crest 
erect,  and  sought  again  to  meet  the  look 
which  had  appalled  nim.  But  he  could 
no  longer  single  it  out  among  the  crowd. 
Hat  and  cloak  once  more  hid  the  face 
of  the  foe,  and  crowds  of  eager  heads 
intercepted  the  view.  The  young  Mar- 
qais’s  lip  muttered  ; ho  bent  clown,  and 
t^n  the  crowd  caught  sight  of  his  com- 
panion, who  was  being  lifted  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tumbril,  where  she 
had  Bung  herself  in  horror  and  despair. 
The  crowd  grew  still  in  a moment,  as  the 
pale  face  of  one  familiar  to  most  of  them, 
turned  wildly  from  place  to  place  in  the 
dreadful  scene,  vainly  and  madly  through 
its  silence,  imploring  life  and  pity.  How 
often  had  the  sight  of  that  face,  not 
then  pale  and  haggard,  but  wreathed 
with  rosy  smiles,  sufficed  to  draw 
down  the  applause  of  the  crowded 
theatre — how  then  had  those  brea«5ts, 
now  fevered  by  the  thirst  of  blood,  held 
hearts  spcIUboond  by  the  airy  move- 
ments of  that  exquisito  form,  writhing 
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now  in  no  stage-mime  agony ! Play- 
thing of  the  city — minion  to  the  light 
amusement  of  the  hour — frail  child  of 
Cytherea  and  the  Graces— what  relent- 
less fate  has  conducted  thee  to  the  sham- 
ble.H?  BiUterlly  of  tho  summer,  why 
should  a nation  rise  to  break  fhep  on  tho 
wheel  ? A sense  of  the  mockery  of 
such  an  execution,  of  the  horrible  bur- 
lesque that  would  sacrifice  to  the  ncce.s- 
sities  of  a mighty  people  so  slight  an  of- 
fering, made  Itself  felt  among  the  crowd. 
There  was  a low  murmur  of  shame  and 
indignation.  The  dangerous  sympathy 
of  the  mob  was  perceived  by  the  officer 
in  attendance.  Hastily  he  made  the 
sign  to  the  headsman,  and  as  he  did  so, 
a child’s  cry  was  heard  in  the  English 
tongue — ' ^lother  ! mother!’  The  fa- 
ther’s hand  grasped  the  child’s  arm, 
with  an  iron  pressure  ; the  ci'owd  swam 
before  the  boy’s  eyes  ; the  air  seemed 
to  stifle  him,  and  become  blood-red  ; 
only  through  the  hum,  and  tho  tramp, 
and  the  roil  of  the  drums,  he  heard  a 
low  voice  hiss  in  his  ear — * Learn  how 
they  perish  who  betray  me!’  As  tho 
father  said  those  words,  again  his  face 
was  bare,  and  the  woman,  whose  car, 
amidst  the  dull  insanity  of  fear,  bad 
caught  tho  cry  of  her  child’s  voice,  saw 
that  face,  and  fell  back  insensible  in  tho 
arms  of  the  headsman.” 

We  pass  from  this  scene,  which 
notwithstanding  its  artistic  skill,  is  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  in  the  book,  to 
a fairer  and  a brighter  one — a charming 
picture  of  a family  group,  drawn  with  a 
power,  which,  among  the  host  of  writers 
of  the  day,  there  are  not  two  men 
could  rival.  Wo  cannot  help  express- 
ing our  surprise,  that  one  who  is  un- 
surpassed in  those  light  and  elegant 
touches  which  adorn  our  nature  should 
leave  what  must  to  him  be  an  agree- 
able and  graceful  task — for  the  me- 
lancholy and  hateful  scenes,  which  he 
occtosionully  thinks  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribe— and  the  introduction  of  which 
we  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate. 
There  is  a vein  of  this  description  which 
we  can  trace  through  many  of  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton’s  novels — Eugene  Aram,  Paul 
Clifford,  audothers — which  is  extremely 
distasteful  to  us.  What  business  has  a 
writer  of  such  varied  and  classic  power, 
with  phrases  taken  from  the  “ Flash  Dic- 
tionary or  the  Swell’s  Guide  in  Lon- 
don ?”  his  gems  require  no  such  vulgar 
setting — the  creator  of  a dream  of 
beauty,  like  the  Fair  Flower-girl  of 
Thessaly,  the  Viola  Pisani  of  Zano- 
ni,*’orthe  HelenMowbray  of“  Lucre- 
tia,”  has  too  fine  a perception  of  the 
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beautiful  andthe  true — to  squander  his 
energies  in  the  description  of  scenes  of 
vice  inhabited  by  cracksmen,  and  visit- 
ed by  policemen  with  bull’s  eye  lan- 
terns. But  let  us  turn  to  the  group 
at  Laughton : — 

**  Upon  the  terrace,  and  under  cover 
of  a temporary  awning,  sate  the  owner, 
Sir  Miles  St.John,  of  Laughton,  a come- 
ly  old  man  dressed  with  faithful  preci- 
sion, to  the  costume  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  consider  appropriate  to  his 
rank  of  gentleman,  and  which  was  not 
yet  wholly  obsolete  and  eccentric.  His 
hair,  still  thick  and  luxuriant,  was  care- 
fully powdered,  and  collected  into  a club 
behind.  His  nether  man  was  attired  in 
grey  breeches  and  pearl  coloured  silk 
stockings ; his  vest  of  silk,  opening 
wide  at  the  breast,  and  showing  a profu- 
sion of  frill,  slightly  sprinkled  with  tho 
pulvilio  of  his  favourite  martiniquo ; his 
three-cornered  hat  placed  on  a stool  at 
his  side,  with  a gold-headed  crutch-cane 
— hat  made  rather  to  be  carried  in  the 
hand  than  worn  on  the  head,thodiamond 
in  his  shirt-broast,  tho  diamond  on  his 
finger,  the  ruffle  at  his  wrist — all  be- 
spoke the  gallant,  who  had  chatted  w'ith 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  supped  w ith  Mrs. 
Clive.  On  a table  before  him  were 
placed  two  or  three  decanters  of  wine, 
the  fruits  of  tlie  season,  an  enamelled 
snuff-box,  in  which  was  set  the  portrait 
of  a female — perhaps  tho  Chloe  or  Phyl- 
lis of  his  early  love  ditties  ; a lighted 
taper,  a small  china  jar  containing  to- 
bacco, and  throe  or  four  pipes  of  homely 
clay,  for  chorrystirks  and  meerschaums 
were  not  then  in  fashion ; and  Sir  Miles 
St.  John,  once  a gay  and  sparkling  beau, 
now  a popular  country  gentleman,  great 
at  county  meetings  and  sheep-shearing 
festivals,  had  taken  to  smoking,  as  in 
harmony  with  his  bucolic  transforma- 
tion ; an  old  setter  lay  doxing  at  his 
feet,  a small  spaniel — old,  too— was 
sauntering  lazily  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, looking  gravely  out  for  such 
stray  bits  ofbiscuit  as  had  been  thrown 
forth  to  provoke  him  to  exercise,  and 
which  hilnerto  had  escaped  his  atten- 
tion.” 

Then  we  have  the  likeness  of  Oliver 
Dalibard  ; where  is  the  painter  who 
could  place  on  canvass  tho  lineaments 
of  this  master  villain  ?” 

The  features  were  small,  and  the  dark 
complexion,  common  with  those  in  the 
south,  had  been  subdu«‘d,  probably  by 
the  habit  of  the  student,  into  a !>ronzcd 
and  steadfast  paleness,  which  seemed 
almost  fair  by  the  contrast  of  the  dark 
hair,  which  ho  wore  unpowdered,  and 


tho  still  darker  brows  which  hung  thick 
and  prominent  over  clear  grey  eyes. 
Compared  with  the  features,  the  skull  was 
disproportionately  large  both  behind  and 
before ; and  a physiognomist  would  have 
drawn  conclusions  more  favourable  to 
the  power  than  to  the  tenderness  of  his 
character.  From  the  compact  closeness 
of  tho  lips,  and  the  breadth  and  massive- 
ness of  tho  lower  jaw,  the  countenance 
had  much  of  effeminate  beauty.  Never- 
theless there  was  something  so  hard  in 
the  lip — so  bold,  though  not  open,  on  tho 
brow,  that  tho  girlishness  of  complexion, 
and  even  of  the  outline,  could  not  leave 
upon  the  whole,  an  impression  of  effemi- 
nacy.” 

We  shall  now  present  a portrait  of 
Charles  Vernon,  which  is  exquisitely 
drawn,  and  then  we  shall  introduce 
the  reader  to  Lucretia.  Mr.  Vernon 
is  soliloquizing  after  the  following  fa- 
shion : 

“ Half  seated,  half  reclined,  on  tho 
balustrade,  apart  from  the  baronet,  but 
w ithin  reach  of  his  conversation,  lolled  a 
manin  tho  priineof  life,  with  anairof  un- 
mistakoablc  and  sovereign  elegance  and 
distinction.  Mr.  Vernon  w’as  a guest 
from  London,  andthe  London  man — the 
man  of  clubs,  and  dinners,  and  routs — of 
noon-loungings  through  Bond -street, 
and  nights  spent  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  s<*omed  stamped  not  more  upon 
the  careful  carelessness  of  his  drc.ss,  and 
upon  tho  W’orn  expression  of  his  delicate 
features,  than  upon  the  listless  canui, 
which,  characterizing  both  his  face  and 
attitude,  appeared  to  take  pity  on  him- 
self for  having  been  entrapped  into  the 
country. 

“ * If  I must  take  that  girl  as  the  price 
of  this  fair  heritage,  shall  1 gain  or  lose  ? 
I grant  that  .she  has  the  finest  neck  and 
shoulders  1 over  saw  out  of  marble; 
but  far  from  being  in  love  with  her,  she 
gives  me  a feeling  like  fear  and  aversion. 
Add  to  this,  that  she  has  evidently  no 
kinder  sentiment  for  me  than  1 for  her ; 
and  if  she  once  had  a heart,  that  young 
gentleman  has  long  since  coaxed  it  away. 
Pleasant  auspices  these,  for  matrimony, 
to  a poor  invalid,  who  w'ishes,  at  least, 
to  decline,  and  to  die  in  peace.  More- 
over, if  I were  rich  enough  to  marry  as  I 
pleased — if  I were  what,  perhaps,  I ought 
to  be,  heir  to  Laughton— why  there  is  a 
certain  sweet  Mary  in  the world,  whose 
eyes  are  softer  than  Lucretia  Claver- 
ing’s ; but  that  is  a dream.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I do  not  win  this  girl,  and 
my  poor  kinsman  give  her  all,  or  nearly 
all  his  possessions,  Vernon  Grange  goes 
to  the  usurers,  and  the  king  will  find  a 
lodging  for  myself.  NVhat  does  it  mat- 
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ter?  I cannot  lire  above  two  or  three 
years  at  the  most ; and  can  only  hone, 
therefore,  that  dear,  stout  old  Sir  MiU*s 
may  outlive  me.  At  thirty-three.  I havo 
worn  out  fortune  and  life  ; little  plea- 
sure could  Laughton  give  me  — hrief 
pain,  the  Ilench.  Fore  Gad!  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  thing  is,  on  the  whole, 
against  sour  looks  and  the  noose !’  Thus 
deciding  in  the  progress  of  his  reverie, 
he  smiled,  and  changed  his  position. 
The  sun  had  set,  the  twilight  was  over, 
the  moon  rose  in  splendour  from  amidst 
a thick  copse  of  beech  and  oak  ; the 
beams  fell  full  upon  tho  face  of  tho 
muscr,  and  the  face  seemed  yet  paler, 
and  H>e  exhaustion  of  premature  decay 
yet  more  evident,  by  that  still  and  melan- 
choly light:  all  ruins  gain  dignity  by  the 
moon.  This  was  a ruin  nobler  than 
that  which  painters  place  on  their  can- 
vas— tho  ruin  not  of  stone  and  hrick, 
but  of  humanity  and  spirit ; the  wreck 
of  man  prematurely  old,  not  stricken  by 
great  sorrow,  not  bowed  by  great  toil, 
but  fretted  and  mined  away  by  small 
pleasures  and  poor  excitements — small 
and  poor,  but  daily,  hourly,  momently, 
at  their  gnorao-like  work.  Something  of 
the  gravity  and  tho  true  lesson  of  tho  hour 
and  scene,  perhaps,  forcetl  itself  upon  a 
mind  little  given  to  sentiment ; for  Ver- 
non rose  languidly,  and  muttered — 

“ ‘ My  poor  mother  hoped  better  things 
from  mo.  It  is  well,  after  all,  that  it  U 
broken  off  with  Mary  ! AVhy  should 
there  be  any  one  to  weep  for  me  ? I 
can  tho  better  die  smiling,  as  1 have 
lived.’  ’* 

We  come  next  to  the  heroine  of  the 
tale — the  picture  is  elaborated  with 
minute  skill,  and  great  power. 

“ Lucrctia  Clavering  was  tall — tall 
beyond  what  is  admitted  to  be  tall  in 
woman ; but  in  her  height  thoro  was 
nothing  either  awkward  or  masculine — 
a figure  more  perfect  never  served  for 
mfHlel  to  a sculptor.  The  dres.s,  at  that 
day,  unbecoming  we  now  deem  it, 
was  not  to  her— at  least  on  the  whole 
—disadvantageous.  The  short  waist 
gave  greater  sweep  to  her  majestic 
length  of  limb,  while  the  classic  thin- 
ness of  the  drapery  betrayed  the  exact 
proportion,  and  the  (jxquisito  contour. 
The  arms,  then,  were  worn  bare,  almost 
to  tho  shoulder,  and  Lucretia’s  arms 
were  not  more  faultless  in  shape  than 
dazzling  in  their  snowy  colour  — the 
stately  nock,  the  falling  shoulders,  the 
firm,  slight,  yet  rounded  bust — all  would 
have  charmed  equally  the  artist  and  the 
sensualist.  Fortunately,  tho  sole  de- 
fect of  her  form  was  not  apparent  at  a 
distance  : that  defect  was  in  tho  hand  ; 


it  had  not  tho  usual  faults  of  female 
youthfuinoss — the  supcrtluity  of  flesh, 
the  too  rosy  iiealthfulness  of  colour ; 
on  tho  contrary,  it  was  small  and  thin  ; 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  more  the  hand 
of  a man  than  a woman  ; the  sliape  had 
a man’s  nervous  distinctness,  the  veins 
swelled  like  sinews,  the  Joints  of  tho 
fingers  were  marktfd  and  prominent. 
In  that  hand,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  tho 
iron  force  of  the  character  betrayed  it- 
self. Hut  as  we  have  said,  this  slight 
defect,  which  few,  if  seen,  would  hyper- 
critically  notice,  could  not,  of  course, 
be  perceptible  as  she  moved  slowly  up 
tho  room  ; and  Vernon’s  eye,  glancing 
over  the  noble  figure,  rested  upon  tho 
face.  NVas  it  handsome?  was  it  repel- 
ling? Strange  that  in  feature  it  had 
retensions  to  the  highest  order  of 
eauty,  and  yet  even  that  experienced 
connoisseur  in  female  charms  was  al- 
most puzzled  what  sentence  to  pronounce. 
The  hair,  a.s  was  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
clustered  in  profuse  curls  over  tho  fore- 
head, but  could  not  conceal  a slight  lino 
or  wrinkle  between  the  bn>ws,  and  this 
lino,  rare  in  women  at  any  .age,  rare 
even  in  men  at  hcr’s,  gave  an  expression 
at  once  of  thought  an«l  .sternness  to  the 
whole  face.  The  eyebrows  themselves 
wen*  .straight,  and  not  strongly  marked, 
— a shade  or  two,  perhaps,  too  light,  a 
fault  still  more  apparent  in  the  lashes; 
tho  eyes  were  large,  full,  and  though 
bright,  astonishingly  calm  ami  deep,  at 
least  in  ordinary  moments;  yet  withal, 
they  wanted  the  eharm  of  that  steadfast 
and  open  look  wliich  goes  at  once  to  tho 
heart,  and  invites  its  trust ; their  ex- 
pression was  rather  vague  and  ub 
stracted.  She  usually  looked  aslant 
while  she  spoke,  and  this,  which  with 
some  appears  but  shyness,  in  one  so 
self-collected,  hud  an  air  of  falsehood. 
Hut  when  at  times,  if  earnest,  and  bent 
rather  on  examining  those  she  addressed, 
than  guarding  herself  from  penetration, 
she  fixed  those  eyes  upon  you  with  .sud- 
den and  direct  scrutiny,  the  gaze  im- 
pressed you  powurl'ulK’,  and  haunted 
you  with  a strange  .spofl.  Tho  eyo  it- 
self was  of  a peculiar  colour,  not  blue, 
nor  grey,  nor  black,  nor  hazel,  but 
rather  of  that  cat-liko  green  which 
Is  drowsy  in  the  light,  and  vivid  in 
the  shade.  The  profile  was  purely 
Greek,  and,  so  seen,  Lucrotia’s  beauty 
seemed  incontestable ; but  in  front  face, 
and,  still  more,  wh(*n  inclined  between 
the  two,  all  the  features  took  a sharp- 
ne.ss,  that,  however  regular,  had  some- 
thing chilling  and  severe;  the  mouth 
was  small,  hut  tho  lips  were  thin  and 
pale,  and  had  an  expression  of  clfort 
and  contraction,  which  added  to  tho 
distrust  that  her  sidelong  glance  was 
calculated  to  inspire.  Tho  teeth  were 
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dazzlingly  white,  but  sharp  and  thin, 
and  the  eye-teeth  were  much  longer  than 
the  rest.  The  complexion  was  pale, 
but  without  much  delicacy  ; the  pale- 
ness seemed  not  natural  to  it,  but  ra- 
ther that  hue  which  study  and  late  vigils 
give  to  men ; so  that  she  wanted  the 
freshness  and  bloom  of  youth,  and  look- 
ed older  than  she  was — an  effect  con- 
firmed by  an  absence  of  roundness  in 
the  cheek,  not  noticeable  in  the  profile, 
but  rendering  the  front  face  somewhat 
harsh  as  well  as  sharp.  In  a word,  the 
face  and  the  figure  wore  not  in  harmo- 
ny ; the  figure  prevented  you  from  pro- 
nouncing ner  to  be  masculine — the  face 
took  from  the  figure  the  charm  of  femi- 
naoy." 

She  was  not  fond  of  going  out  of  her 
way  to  pay  attention  to  her  uncle’s 
guests,  but — 

“ Nevertheless,  she  had  her  own  way 
of  doing  the  honour  of  her  uncle’s  house, 
which  was  not  without  courtesy  and 
grace ; to  glide  from  one  to  the  other, 
exchange  a few  friendly  words,  see  that 
each  set  had  its  well-known  amuse- 
ments, and  finally,  sit  quietly  down  to 
converse  with  some  who,  from  gravity 
or  age,  appeared  most  to  neglect,  or  be 
neglected  by  the  rest,  was  her  ordinary, 
and  not  unpopular,  mode  of  welcoming 
the  guests  nt  Laughton — not  unpopu- 
lar, for  she  thus  avoided  all  interference 
with  the  flirtations  and  conquests  of 
humbler  damsels,  whom  her  station  and 
her  endowments  might  otherwise  have 
crossed  or  humbled,  while  she  ensured 
tno  good  word  of  the  old,  to  whom  the 
young  are  seldom  so  attentive.  But  if 
a stranger  of  more  than  provincial  re- 
pute chanced  to  be  present — if  some 
stray  member  of  parliament  or  barris- 
ter on  the  circuit,  or  wandering  artist, 
accompanied  any  of  the  neighbours,  to 
him  Lucretia  gave  more  earnest  and 
undivided  attention.  Him  she  sought 
to  draw  into  a conversation  deeper  than 
the  usual  babble,  and,  with  her  calm, 
searching  eyes,  bent  on  him  while  be 
spoke,  seemed  to  fathom  tho  intellect 
she  set  in  play.” 

There  are  few  of  our  readers,  we 
are  assured,  who  will  not  acknowledge 
this  portrait  to  be  painted  by  a mas- 
ter-hand, by  one  who  has  studied 
deeply,  and  who  knows  well  “ that 
dark  language,”  the  human  counte- 
nance. Lucretia  Clavering  is  the  niece 
of  a rich  old  haronet.  Sir  Miles  St. 
John.  She  is  not  only  his  niece,  but 
the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  ba- 
ronial residence  and  vast  possessions 


of  Laughton.  Oliver  Dalihard,  the 
provenyal  whose  amiable  portrait  we 
have  given  above,  living  in  the  house 
of  the  baronet  as  his  secretary  and 
librarian,  has  been  the  instructor 
of  Lucretia  Clavering.  Fascinated 
by  her  charms,  not  less  than  her 
fortune,  the  master  has  fallen  in 
love  with  his  pupil ; but  the  young 
lady  prefers  a Mr.  William  Main- 
waring,  a handsome  youth,  the  son  of 
a sort  of  upper  bailiff  of  the  old  baro- 
net, who,  proud  of  his  high  and  ancient 
lineage,  the  grim  supporters  of  which, 
painted  by  masters’  hands,  hang  in  for- 
midable array  from  the  old  walls,  could 
never  for  an  instant  have  believed  her 
capable  of  stooping  to  notice,  even  by  a 
passing  regard,  one  so  far  beneath  her 
station.  Lucretia, vehement, imperious, 
and  self-willed  to  every  one  else.indiffe- 
ent  of  bearing  reproof  or  punishment 
from  others,  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
a firm  hold  on  her  undo’s  affections, 
for  although  no  one  else  could  manage 
her,  she  was  always  docile  to  him,  and 
on  the  same  principle  that  onobecomes 
attached  to  a dog,  who  growls  at  every 
body  else,  or  like  a horse,  whom  none 
but  he  can  ride,  she  succeeded  by 
what,  we  fear,  and  alas  fur  human 
nature  that  it  is  so,  is  the  truest  of  all 
methods  of  reaching  the  heart,  viz — 
through  its  vanity,  in  gaining  her 
uncle’s  regards.  She  was  but  thirteen 
when  Sir  Milesremoved  to  Laughton, 
having  given  up  London  because  he 
had  outlived  roost  of  his  old  compan- 
ions, and  found  himself  a greater  man 
in  his  old  hall  than  he  had  ever  been 
among  the  circles  of  fashion,  in  his 
youth.  Charles  Vernon  was  ori- 
ginally  the  baronet’s  destined  heir  ; 
but  from  his  spendthrift  and  dissipated 
habits,  having  succeeded  in  getting 
through  a hantlsome  patrimony  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father.  Sir  Miles 
thought  naturally  enough  that  he 
would  let  the  dirty  acres  at  Laughton 
slip  through  his  fingers,  should  he  be- 
come the  sole  owner,  and  he  had  ac- 
cordingly transferred  his  choice  to  Lu- 
cretia. 

Attracted,  however,  by  the  noble 
and  geuerous  disposition  of  his  young 
kinsman,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  his 
first  visit  to  Laughton,  he  proposes 
that  Vernon  shall  square  the  account, 
by  becoming  the  husband  of  Lucretia. 
The  young  gentleman  ponders  the 
chances,  soliloquizes,  in  the  extract  we 
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have  given,  and  at  length  makes  up  bis 
mindy  that  as  he  cannot  have  the  lands 
of  Laughton  without  the  incumbrance 
of  the  lady,  he  will  take  llie  first  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  proposals.  To 
the  groat  amazement  of  the  London 
exquisite,  he  meets  with  a refusal,  eva- 
sive however  ; for  Lucretia  is  desirous 
to  hold  him  on  by  false  hopes,  in  order 
to  secure  his  advocacy  to  her  interests. 
The  provenqal  Oliver  Dalibard  has  a 
son,  Honore- Gabriel  Vurney;  brought 
up  by  such  a parent,  he  is  in  the  fair 
w ay  of  becoming  a precious  scoundrel. 
His  father,  who  soon  sees  reason  to  sus- 
pect some  secret  attachment  between  his 
fair  pupil  and  youngMainwaring, which 
would  by  no  means  suit  his  views,  sets 
his  son  to  dodge  the  young  lady,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  proof  of 
its  existence.  And  now,  reader,  look 
on  this : — 

“ The  company  were  gone,  the  lights 
w ere  out,  all  save  the  lights  of  heaven, 
and  they  came  bright  and  still  through 
the  casements,  moonbeam  and  star- 
beam.  They  seemed  now  to  have  the 
old  house  to  themselves,  in  came  the 
rays,  brighter,  and  longer  and  bolder, 
like  fairies  that  march  rank  upon  rank 
into  their  kingdom  of  solitude.  Down 
the  oak  stairs,  from  tlic  casements 
blazoned  with  heraldry,  moved  the  rays, 
creepingly,  fearfully— on  the  armour 
in  the  hall  clustered  the  rays,  boldly 
and  brightly,  till  the  steel  shone  out 
like  a mirror.  In  the  library,  long  and 
low,  they  just  entered — stopped  short 
— it  was  no  place  for  their  play.  On 
the  drawing-room,  now  deserted,  they 
were  more  curious  and  adventurous- 
through  the  largo  window,  still  open, 
they  came  in  freely  and  resolutely,  as  if 
to  spy  what  had  caused  such  disorder. 
The  stiff  chairs,  out  of  place — the 
smooth  floor  despoiled  of  its  carpet — 
that  flower  dropped  on  the  ground — 
that  scarf  forgotten  on  the  table — the 
rays  lingered  upon  them  all.  I'p  and 
down  through  toe  house,  from  the  base 
to  the  roof,  roamed  the  children  of  the 
air,  and  found  but  two  spirits  awake 
amidst  the  slumber  of  the  rest. 

**  In  that  tower  to  the  east,  in  the  ta- 
pestry chamber,  with  the  largo  gilded 
bed  in  the  recess,  came  the  ravs 
tamed  and  wan,  as  if  scared  by  tfiu 
purer  light  on  the  table.  By  that  table 
sat  a girl ; her  brow  leaning  on  one  hand, 
in  the  other  she  held  a rose — it  is  a love 
token  e.xchanged  with  its  sister  rose  by 
stealth — a lovc-token, shrink  not,  je  ray s, 
— there  is  something  akin  to  yc  in  love. 
But  sec,  the  hand  closes  convulsively 


on  the  flower — it  hides  it  not  in  the 
breast — it  lifts  it  not  to  the  lips — it 
throws  it  passionately  aside.  ‘ How 
long  1’  muttered  the  girl,  inipetuou.s- 
ly, — * how  long,  and  to  think  that 
will  here  cannot  shorten  an  hour.' 
Then  she  rose  and  walked  to  and  fro, 
and  each  time  she  gained  a certain  nlcbo 
in  the  chamber  she  paused,  and  then  ir- 
resolutely passed  on  again.  What  is  in 
that  niche  ? only  books  : what  can  books 
teach  Ihoe,  pale  girl  ? The  step  treads 
firmer — this  time  it  halts  more  resolved 
— the  hand  (hat  clasped  the  flower  takes 
down  a volume — the  girl  sits  again  be- 
fore the  light.  See,  oh  rays,  what  is 
the  volume  ? Moon  and  star  beam,  ye 
lovo  wh.it  lovers  read  by  the  lamp  in 
the  loneliness — no  love-ditty  this ; no 
yet  holier  lesson  to  patience  and  moral 
to  hope.  What  hast  thou,  young  girl, 
strong  in  health  and  rich  in  years,  with 
the  lore  of  the  leech,  with  prognostics, 
and  symptoms,  and  diseases. 

“ She  is  tracing  with  hard  eyes  the 
signs  that  precede  the  grim  enemy,  in 
his  most  sudden  approach,  the  habits 
that  incite  him,  the  warnings  that  he 
gives.  Ho  whose  wealth  shall  make  her 
free  has  twice  bad  the  visiting  shock — 
he  starves  not — he  lives  free.  She  closes 
the  volume,  and  musing  metes  him  out 
the  days  and  hours  he  has  to  live. 
Shrink  back,  ye  rays  ! The  lovo  is  dis- 
enliallowed  ; while  the  hand  was  on  the 
rose  the  thought  was  on  the  charnel.** 

Sir  Miles  having  at  length  received 
a hint  from  the  crafty  Dalibard>  sus- 
pects Mainwaring's  affection  for  his 
niece,  but  never  for  an  instant  ima- 
ining  it  could  be  reciprocal,  supposes 
e will  put  an  end  to  it  by  removing 
Mainwaring  from  the  house,  which  ho 
accordingly  docs.  A correspodenco  is, 
however,  kept  up  between  the  two  lo- 
vers, who  deposit  their  letters  in  the 
cleft  of  an  ancient  tree,  called  Guy’s 
Oak,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pork, 
(labriel  Varney,  obedient  to  the  pa- 
rental behest,  his  suspicion  being 
aroused  by  Lucrelias  frequent  lonely 
walks  in  that  direction,  watches  her, 
and  at  length  discovers  a letter,  which 
he  brings  to  his  worthy  father,  who 
having  satisfied  himself  that  the  con- 
tents were  suflicient  for  his  purpose, 
returns  tho  epistle  to  its  hiding  place, 
and  takes  a quiet  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing it  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Miles  St« 
John,  by  conducting  him,  as  if  by  ac- 
cident, to  the  old  tree.  That  fatal  let- 
ter is  enough  for  Sir  Miles  St.  John  ; 
he  finds  he  has  nourished  a viper  in 
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Lis  bosom — the  niece,  his  darling, 
prays  for  the  old  man’s  death  : — 

“ He  bowed  his  head  over  his  han<ls, 
and  tears  forced  themsclres  through  his 
fingers.  He  was  long  before  he  had 
courage  to  read  the  letter,  though  ho 
little  foreboded  the  shock  that  it 
would  give  him.  It  was  the  first  letter 
not  directed  to  himself  of  whicli  ho  had 
ever  broken  the  seal;  even  that  recol- 
lection made  the  honourable  old  mau 
pause,  but  his  duty  was  plain  and  evi- 
dent, as  head  of  tl>e  house,  and  guardian 
to  his  niece.  Thrice  he  wiped  his  spec- 
tacles— still  they  were  dim — still  the 
tears  would  come.  He  rose  tremblingly, 
walked  to  the  window,  and  saw  llie 
stately  deer  grouped  in  the  distance — 
saw  tfio  church  spire,  that  rose  above 
the  burial  vault  of  his  ancestors,  and 
his  heart  sank  deeper  and  deeper  as  he 
muttered  ‘vain pride!  vain  pride!’  Then 
he  crept  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  and 
at  last  seating  himself  firmly,  as  a 
mounded  man  to  some  terrible  opera- 
tion, to  read  the  letter. 

“ Heaven  support  thee,  old  man ! 
thou  hast  to  pass  through  the  bitterest 
trial  which  honour  and  affection  can  un- 
dergo— household  treason.  ^Vhcn  tho 
wife  lifts  high  the  bluslilcss  front,  and 
brazens  out  her  guilt — when  the  child 
with  loud  voice  throws  otV  all  control, 
and  makes  boast  of  disobedience,  man 
revolts  at  the  audacity  ; his  spirit  arms 
against  his  enemy — its  face  at  least  is 
hare — the  blow,  if  sacrilegious,  is  direct. 
But  when  mild  W'ords  and  soft  kisses 
conceal  tho  worst  foe  that  fate  can  arm 
— when  amidst  the  confidence  of  the 
heart  starts  up  the  form  of  perfidy— 
when  out  of  the  reptile  swells  the  fiend 
in  its  terror — when  the  breast  on  w hich 
man  leaned  for  comfort  has  taken  coun- 
sel to  deceive  him — w hen  he  learns  day 
after  day  the  life  entwined  with  his  own 
has  been  a lie  and  a stage-mime,  he  feels 
not  the  softness  of  grief,  nor  tho  ab- 
sorption of  rage  ; it  is  mightier  than 
grief,  and  more  withering  than  rage — 
it  is  a horror  that  appals. 

“ The  heart  does  not  bleed,  the  tears 
do  not  flow’,  as  in  woes  to  which  huma- 
nity is  commonly  subjected:  it  is  as  if 
something  out  of  the  course  of  nature 
had  taken  place — something  monstrous 
and  out  of  all  thought  and  forew  arning ; 
for  the  domestic  traitor  is  a being  apart 
from  the  orbit  of  criminals;  the  felon 
has  no  fear  of  his  innocent  children, 
as  w ith  a price  on  his  head,  he  lays  it  in 
safety  in  the  bosom  ofhU  wife.  In  his 
home,  the  ablest  man,  the  most  subtile 
and  suspecting,  can  be  as  much  a dupe 
as  the  simplest.  M’erc  it  not  so  as  a 
rule,  and  tho  exceptions  most  rare,  this 
world  wore  the  riot  of  a hell. 


“ There  were  no  tears  iii  those  eyes 
when  they  came  to  the  close.  The  letter 
fell  noiselessly  on  to  the  floor,  and  tho 
head  sank  on  the  breast,  and  the  hands 
drooped  upem  the  poor  crippled  limbs, 
whose  crawl  in  the  sunshine  hard 
youth  had  grudged.  He  felt  humbled, 
stunned,  crushed — tho  pride  was  clean 
gone  from  him — tho  cruel  words  struck 
home.  Worse  than  a cypher  did  be 
then  but  cumber  the  earth.  At  that 
moment,  old  Ponlo,  tho  setter,  shook 
himself,  looked  up,  and  laid  his  head  on 
his  mast<*r’s  lap  ; and  Dash,  jealous,  rose 
also,  and  sprang  (not  actively,  for  Dash 
was  old  too)  upon  his  knees,  and  licked 
the  numb  drooping  hands.  People 
praise  the  fidelity  of  dogs,  till  the  theme 
is  worn  out  ; but  nobody  knows  what  a 
dog  is,  unless  he  has  been  deceived  by 
men.  Then  that  honest  face — thenthat 
sincere  caress — then  that  coaxing  w hine 
that  never  lied  ! Now,  when  Sir  Milos 
ftdt  that  ho  was  not  deserted,  and  his 
look  met  those  four  fend  eyes,  fixed 
with  that  strange  wistfulncss  which,  in 
our  hours  of  trouble,  the  eyes  of  a dog 
sympathizingly  assume — an  odd  thought 
for  a sensible  man  passed  into  liim, 
shewingmoretban  pages  ofsombre  elegy 
how  deep  was  the  su<ldcn  misanthropy 
that  blackened  the  world  around  : — 

* When  I am  dead,’  ran  that  thought, 
‘is  there  one  human  being  whom  1 can 
trust  to  take  charge  of  the  old  man’s 
dogs?”’ 

This  passage,  written  with  great 
beauty  an<l  power — does  not,  however, 
suit  the  taste  of  the  critics.  Wounded 
in  the  place  where  “ he  had  garnered 
up  his  heart,”  sick  at  the  thought  of 
this  household  perfidy,  the  old  baronet 
posts  ofif  to  London  the  next  day,  and 
alters  his  will,  leaving  the  whole  of  his 
estates  to  Charles  Vernon,  with  re- 
mainder, upon  failure  of  his  issue,  and 
that  of  his  uieco,  Susan  Mivers,  to  the 
children  of  Lucretia ; he  then  dies 
of  a .sudden  disease,  several  warnings 
of  which  he  had  before  experienced. 

William  Mainwaring,  for  whom  Lu- 
cretia had  thus  forfeited  all,  was  by 
nature  of  a weak,  vaccillating,  and  dis- 
honest disposition  ; and  the  strong  ^nd 
fierce  love  of  the  heiress  of  Laughton 
j)revented  him  from  remembering  that 
there  was  a corner  in  his  heart  which 
was  once  occupied  by  a more  gentle 
image.  Susan  Mivers  was  a half  sister 
to  Lucretia,  the  oflspring  of  u niece  of 
Sir  Mi]e$’.s,  whom,  having  married  be- 
neath whnt  the  baronet  considered  her 
proper  station,  be  bad  always  refused 
to  see,  contenting  himself  with  making 
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an  ample  provision  for  her  support. 
With  her,  Mainwaring  had  inter- 
changed vows,  which  the  love  of  Lu- 
cretia  had  compelled  him  to  break. 
Her  image,  however,  haunts  him  still: 
he  hears  of  her,  stricken,  dying,  and 
broken-hearted,  and,  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  passionate  grief,  entreats  her 
guardian  to  allow  him  a single  inter- 
view, which  is  granted.  Oliver  Dali- 
bard  takes  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing Lucretia  (who,  banished  by  her 
uncle’s  will  from  Laughton,  was  living 
in  the  same  house,  and  w'hose  absence  at 
that  moment  he  had  promised  to  con- 
trive) to  a place  where  she  could  ob- 
serve what  passed. 

It  was  enough  for  her : a few  pas- 
sages of  the  suppre.sscd  tenderness  on 
the  part  of  Mainwaring,  with  an  allu- 
sion to  her  marriage  with  him  as  hate- 
ful, soon  satisfy  her  that  she  never  had 
possessed  his  heart. 

The  designs  of  the  master  villain  are 
so  far  successful ; in  the  depth  and  bit- 
terness of  her  de.spair,  cast  off  by  her 
lover,  deserted  by  the  world,  Lucretia 
at  last  yields  a reluctant  consent  to 
the  entreaties  of  Dalibard,  .and  accom- 
panies him  to  Paris  as  his  wife. 

There  by  divers  acts  of  villainy  he 
rl-es  rapidly,  and  eventually  obtains  a 
place  of  some  emolument  from  the  first 
consul,  for  his  services  in  betraying  the 
hero  of  La  Vendee,  (Jeorge  (Jadoudal. 

There  was  at  that  time,  in  Paris,  a 
certain  Jean  Ballanger,  a distant  kins- 
man of  Dalibard,  of  enormous  wealth, 
for  whom  the  wily  Proven9al  sud<lenly 
affects  a violent  friendship.  At  last 
his  kinsman  dies  suddenly,  no  one  can 
discover  of  what  disease  ; but  an  ob- 
scure relative  and  his  widow'  became 
the  hc-irs  of  his  vast  possessions.  De- 
feated in  his  hopes  of  aggrandizement, 
the  Provencal  turns  his  eye  upon  the 
widow,  but  in  order  to  secure  so  rich 
a prize,  he  must  first  get  rid  of  Lu- 
cretia. 

The  suspicions  of  the  boy  Gabriel, 
who  is  naturally  of  a quick  and  shrewd 
iisposition,  are  at  length  aroused  ; and. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  of  his  father  s 
absence,  be  conducts  his  stepmother 
to  an  upper  apartment  of  the  house, 
where  he  soon  satisfies  her  that  her 
worthy  husbanil  possesses  the  art  of 
poisoning  in  such  perfection,  as  to 
cause,  in  his  unhappy  victims,  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  disease  ho  pleases. 
Among  the  implements  of  his  art 


is  a fatal  ring,  which,  by  slow  but 
sure  degrees,  ensures  the  death  of  its 
wearer.  She  discovers,  by  incontes- 
table proof,  that  her  own  fate  is  de- 
termined upon,  and  in  order  to  effect 
her  escape,  she  sees  no  alternative 
but  the  destruction  of  Dalibard,  w hich 
she  effects  by  betraying  him  to  one  of 
the  La  Vendee  party,  who  are  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  him  who  be- 
trayed their  loader.  The  Provcnqal  is 
accordingly  found  murdered  one  morn- 
ing in  his  room,  and  the  following  is 
the  scene  which  occurs  after  his  de- 
struction : — 

" In  the  house  of  Oliver  Dalibard  sits 
Lucretia,  alone,  and  in  her  own  usual 
morning  room.  Tfie  officer  appointed 
to  such  tasks  by  the  law  has  performed 
his  visit,  and  made  his  notes,  and  ex- 
pressed condolence  with  the  widow,  and 
promised  justice  and  retribution,  and 
placed  Ids  seal  on  the  locks,  till  the  re- 
presentative of  the  heir  at  law  shall  ar- 
rive ; and  the  heir  at  law  is  the  very 
boy  w ho  has  succeeded  so  unexpectedly 
to"  the  wealth  of  Jean  Bellanger,  the 
contnactor  1 But  Lucretia  has  obtained, 
beforehand,  all  she  wishes  to  save  from 
the  rest.  An  open  box  is  on  the  floor, 
into  which  her  hand  drops  noiselessly  a 
volume  of  manuscript.  On  the  fore- 
finger of  that  hand  is  a ring,  larger  and 
more  massive  than  those  usually  worn 
by  women ; by  Lucretia  never  worn  be- 
fore. Why  should  that  ring  have  been 
selected  with  such  care  from  the  dead 
man's  hoards  ? Why  so  precious  the 
doll  opal  in  that  cumbrous  setting  1 
From  the  hand  the  volume  drops  with- 
out sound  into  the  box,  as  those  whom 
the  secrets  of  the  volume  instruct  you 
to  destroy,  may  drop  without  noise  into 
the  grave.  The  trace  of  some  illness, 
recent  and  deep,  uuconquered  yet,  has 
ploughed  lines  in  that  young  counte- 
nance, and  dimmed  the  light  of  those 
searching  eyes.  Yet  courage  I the  poi- 
son  is  arrcstf‘d— tho  poifsoiior  is  no  more. 
Minds  like  thine»  stern  woman,  are  cased 
iu  colFers  ot  sled,  and  the  rust,  as  yet. 
has  jfnawed  no  deeper  than  tlio  surface. 
So  over  that  face,  stamped  with  bodily 
suffering:,  plays  a calm  smile  of  triumph 

the  scljcmer  has  baffled  tbe  schemer. 

Turn  now  to  the  right ; pass  by  that 
narrow  corridor;  you  arc  in  the  marriage 
chamber;  the  windows  are  closed,  tall 
tapers  burn  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ; now 
go  back  to  that  narrower  corridor:  dis- 
regarded, thrown  aside,  arc  a cloth  and 
a besom  ; the  cloth  is  v\et  still ; but  here 
and  there  the  red  stains  are  dry,  and 
clotted,  as  with  bloody  glue,  and  the 
hairs  of  tlio  besom  start  up  torn  and 
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ragged,  a«  if  the  bristles  had  a sense  of 
some  horror — as  if  things  inanimate  still 
partook  of  dread  at  men's  deeds  ; if  you 
passed  through  the  corridor,  and  saw  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hall,  that  homeliest  of 
instruments  cast  away  and  forgotten, 
you  would  smile  at  the  slatternly  house- 
work ; but  if  you  knew  that  a corpse 
had  been  borne  down  these  stairs  to  the 
left — borne  along  those  floors  to  that 
marriage-bed,  with  the  blood  oozing 
and  gushing  below,  as  tho  bearers 
passed  with  their  burthen;  then  straight 
that  dead  thing  would  take  the  awe  of 
the  dead  being ; it  told  its  own  tale  of 
violence  and  murder  ; it  had  flabbled  in 
the  gore  of  the  violated  clay ; it  had  be- 
come an  evidence  of  the  crime.  No 
wonder  that  its  hairs  bristled  up  sharp 
and  rugged,  in  tho  shadow  of  the  hall. 
The  first  part  of  the  tragedy  ends.  Let 
fall  tho  curtain;  when  next  it  rises,  years 
will  havepassed  away ; graves  uncounted 
will  have  wrought  fresh  hollows  in  our 
merry  sepulchre.  Sweet  earth  ! take  a 
sand  from  the  shore,  lake  a drop  from 
the  ocean  less  than  sand  grain,  and  drop 
in  man’s  planet  one  death  and  one  crime  I 
on  the  map  trace  all  oceans,  and  search 
out  every  shore.  More  than  seas,  more 
than  lands,  in  God's  balance  shall  weigh 
one  Death  and  one  Crime." 

Lncrctia,  with  master  Gabriel  Var- 
ney, succeed  in  effecting  their  escape 
to  England;  arrived  there,  they  find 
that  strange  changes  have  taken  place 
tiuring  the  period  of  their  absence. 
Wiliiam  Mainwaring  is  dead ; his  ca- 
reer has  been  a most  unfortunate  one, 
beginning  life  with  a handsome  inde- 
pendence, he  becomes  the  principal 
banker  in  a large  country  town  ; he 
is  prosperous,  thriving,  and  happy ; at 
length,  thinking  that  his  talents  are 
thrown  away  in  the  humble  career  of  a 
respectable  commercial  man,  he  is  seiz- 
ed with  an  irresistible]  desire  to  obtain 
a scat  in  Parliament ; but  in  order  to 
acquire  this  distinction,  money  is  ne- 
cessary, and  he  is  too  impatient  to  wait 
for  its  legitimate  acquisition  ; he  ac- 
cordingly tampers  with  the  funds  of 
the  bank,  he  dabbles  in  speculations  to 
an  immense  amount ; commits  forge- 
ries in  order  to  sustain  bis  credit ; his 
speculations  prove  unfortunate,  tho 
bubble  bursts,  and  his  frauds  are  dis- 
covered ; he  is  a ruined  man — ruined 
by  the  natural  consequences  of  that 
vice  of  which  his  career  affords  an 
ample  illustration.  The  gentle  Susan 
did  not  long  survive  her  husband’s  dis- 
grace, and  the  only  issue  of  their  mar- 
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riage  is  one  child,  a young  and  most 
lovely  girl,  of  whom  Lucretia  assumes 
the  charge.  Charles  Vernon,  who  had 
taken  the  name  of  St.  John,  is  also 
dead,  and  of  a numerous  offspring 
but  one  survive.s,  Percival,  who,  grown 
to  man’s  estate,  arrives  shortly  after- 
wards in  the  great  metropolis.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  description  of  him  ; it  is 
worth  while : — 

“ You  bad  but  to  glance  at  Percival 
St.  John  to  know  at  once  that  be  was  of 
that  race  that  toils  not;  the  assured 
step  spoke  confidence  in  the  world's  fair 
smile — no  care  for  the  morrow  dimmed 
the  bold  rye  and  the  radiant  bloom. 
About  the  ndddle  height,  his  slight  fi- 
gure yet  undeveloped,  seemed  not  to 
have  attained  to  its  full  growth ; the 
d.arken'mg  don  n only  just  shaded  a cheek 
somewhat  sunburnt,  though  naturally 
fair,  round  which  locks  black  a-s  jet 
played  sportively  in  the  fresh  air.  About 
liim  altogether  there  was  the  inexpres- 
sible charm  of  happy  youth;  he  scarcely 
looked  sixteen,  though  above  four  years 
older  ; but  for  his  firm,  though  careless 
step,  and  the  open  fearlessness  of  his 
frank  eye,  you  might  have  almost  taken 
him  for  a girl  in  men’s  clothes,  not  from 
effeminacy  of  fenture,  but  from  the 
sparkling  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  from 
bis  uninistakcablo  newness  to  the  cares 
and  sins  of  man.  A mere  delight- 
ful vision  of  ingenuous  boyhood  opening 
into  life,  under  happy  auspices,  never 
inspired  with  pleased,  yet  melancholy 
interest,  the  eye  of  half  envious,  half 
pitying  age.” 

Percival  St.  John  meets  accidentally 
with  Helen  Mainwaring,  and,  captivat- 
ed by  her  sweet  and  gentle  beauty,  falls 
passionately  in  love.  He  is  admitted 
to  her  house  as  a privileged  suitor ; 
and  the  gaze  of  the  fiend  Lucretia 
falls  upon  them  with  a baleful  light ; 
she  beholds  the  son  of  the  man  for 
whom  she  was  deprived  of  what  she 
considers  her  just  inheritance,  and 
the  daughter  of  him  for  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  all  in  life,  and  who 
proved  her  betrayer,  the  child  of  her 
rival  and  of  her  deadliest  foe.  She  sees 
them  both  young,  beautiful,  loving,  and 
beloved,  full  of  hope,  of  life,  andofjoy ; 
and  she  conceives  the  horrible  design 
of  availing  herself  of  the  fatal  science 
of  which,  as  the  wife  of  Oliver  Dali- 
bard,  she  had  acquired  a knowledge, 
and  avenging  the  fancied  wrongs  of  the 
parents  by  the  destruction  of  their 
innocent  offspring.  An  invitation  from 
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Percival  St.  John  that  she  should  ac- 
company Helen  to  Laughton,  soon 
affords  lier  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
her  fearful  design  into  effect.  Thi’tlier 
they  repair,  and  the  poisoner  begins 
her  work,  posssessed  of  recipes  which 
assume  the  appearance  of  every  na- 
tural disease,  creating  fever,  from 
the  slow  and  wasting  to  the  rapid  and 
devouring,  which  produce  annemia, 
or  destroy  by  the  sudden  spasms  of 
the  angina  pectoris,  which  simulate 
the  effects  of  passion  and  emotion. 
Profoundly  versed  in  all  the  means  of 
employing  those  baneful  drugs,  the 
murderer  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
working  out  her  cruel  purpose  ; the 
lives  only  of  those  two  young  and 
innocent  beings  stood  between  her 
and  the  fair  heritage  of  Laughton, 
which,  as  our  readers  will  recollect, 
by  the  will  of  Sir  Miles  St.  John,  in 
case  of  failure  of  their  issue,  reverted 
to  the  children  of  Lucretia.  We 
ought,  however,  to  have  mentioned 
before,  that  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Dalibard,  and  before  her 
re-appearance  at  Laughton,  Lucretia 
had  settled  at  Liverpool,  where  she 
became  acquainted  with  a certain 
pious  dissenter,  named  Hraddel,  who 
married  her  for  her  jointure,  and 
by  whom  she  had  one  child — a sou  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  fierce  disagree- 
ments which  soon  fell  out  between 
the  new-married  couple — this  son 
was  removed  by  his  father  from 
Lucretia's  care,  and  Braddel  having 
died  suddenly,  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment could  not  be  discovered. 
Active  emissaries  employed  by  her 
bad  long  searched  in  vain.  At  length, 
at  this  important  crisis,  a letter  from 
one  of  them  announces  that  he  has 
obtained  a satisfactory  clue,  and  pro- 
mises his  speedy  return  with  the 
proofs.  The  fearful  design  progresses 
with  fatal  rapidity,  and  poor  Helen 
is  sinking  rapidly  into  her  grave 
from  the  effects  of  a deadly  poison 
mingled  with  her  medicine — when 
the  suspicion  of  a groom  of  Percival’s 
is  aroused.  He  watches — conceals  him- 
self behind  some  tapestry  in  Lucretia's 
apartments,  and  overhears  a conver- 
sation between  her  and  her  vile  ac- 
complice, Gabriel  Varney,  sufficient  to 
confirm  his  worst  apprehensions — he 
tries  to  escape  from  the  -oom,  but  at 
that  very  moment  Lucretia  looked  up, 
and  saw  him  gliding  from  the  tapestry 


— their  eyes  met — his  were  fascinated 
as  the  birds  by  the  snakes — with  a 
glance  she  comprehended  the  terrible 
danger  that  awaited  her— before  he 
was  aware  of  her  movement,  she  was 
at  his  side,  her  hand  on  his  arm,  her 
voice  in  his  ear — 

•“Stir  not  a step — utter  not  a word 

you  arc ’ 

“ Beck  did  not  suffer  her  to  proceed, 
lie  struggled  with  all  his  might  to  shake 
her  off,  as  he  did  so,  she  placed  feebly 
her  other  hand  upon  the  wrist  of  his 
lifted  arm,  and  he  felt  a sharp  pain  as  if 
the  nails  had  fastened  with  the  tlesh. 
This  but  exasperated  him  into  new 
efforts.  He  extricated  himself  from  her 
grasp,  which  relaxed  as  her  lips  w rithed 
with  a smile  of  scorn  and  triumph,  and 
spurning  her  while  she  lay  before  the 
threshold,  he  opened  the  door,  sprang 
forward,  and  escaped.” 

He  was  poisoned ; the  venom  had 
penetrated  his  system,  sent  in  by  that 
fatal  ring.  But  little  of  the  story 
remains  to  tell — the  poor  boy  mounts 
a horse  and  flies  to  warn  his  master, 
who  is  momentarily  expected  home 
from  London,  of  the  peril  which  awaits 
him.  He  meets  a chaise,  in  which  is 
a friend  of  St.  John's,  to  whom  he 
tells  incoherently  his  dreadful  story, 
by  him  he  is  brought  back  to  Laugh- 
ton— in  the  meantime,  Ardworth,  who 
had  been  employed  by  Lucretia  to  dis- 
cover her  lost  son,  has  arrived,  and 
while  the  poor  wretch,  maddened  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  fearful  crime, 
ns  well  as  by  the  poison  in  his  blood,  is 
raving  and  storming  forth  his  fearful 
charges  with  all  the  inve'etive  his  pas- 
sions could  supply — a terrible  suspi- 
cion crosses  the  mind  of  Ardworth— 
he  raises  the  boy's  sleeve,  and  there, 
burned  in  blue  upon  his  wrist,  were  the 
characters  which  identified  him  with 
the  long-lost  child,  and  Lucretia  dis- 
covers her  son  in  the  man  who  was 
dooming  her  to  the  scaffold,  and 
knows  herself  his  murderer.  Poor 
Helen  has  fallen  a victim  to  the  deadly 
poison,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  now 
to  notice  the  fates  of  the  villain 
Varney,  and  his  fell  step-mother. 

“ These  two  persons  had  made  a very 
trade  of  those  crimes  to  which  laws 
award  death  ; they  said  in  their  hearts 
that  they  would  dare  the  crime,  but 
elude  the  penalty,  by  wondcrftd  subtlety, 
craft,  and  dexterity;  they  hud  compassed 
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their  end.  Providence  seemed,  as  in  dis- 
dain of  the  vulgar  instruments  of  com- 
mon retribution,  to  concede  to  them 
that  which  they  h.ad  .schemed  for,  escape 
from  the  rope  and  gibbet.  Varney  has 
retained  life— safe  still  from  the  law,  no 
mortal  eye  load  plumbed  the  profound 
night  of'Lucretia's  aw  ful  guilt.  Mur- 
derer of  husband,  and  niece,  and  son, 
the  blinded  law  bade  her  go  unscathed  j 
unsuspected,  direct  as  from  heaven, with- 
out a cloud,  fell  the  thunderbolt.  Is  the 
life  they  have  saved  worth  the  prizing  ? 
Doth  the  chalice  unspilt  upon  the  ground 
not  return  to  the  hand? — is  the  sudden 
pang  of  the  hangman  more  fearful  than 
the  doom  which  they  breathe  and  bear  ? 
look  and  judge! 

“ Behold  that  dark  ship  on  the  waters, 
carrying  the  dregs  and  offal  of  the  old 
world  to  populate  the  new.  On  a bench 
in  that  ship  sit  side  by  side  two  men, 
companions  assigned  to  each  other. 
Pale,  abject,  cowering,  all  the  traces  rent 
from  his  garb,  all  the  gay  insolence  va- 
nished from  his  brow,  can  that  hollow- 
eyed,  haggard  wretch  be  the  same  man 
whose  senses  opened  on  every  joy,  whose 
nerves  mocked  at  every  peril.  But,  see! 
beside  him,  with  a grin  of  vile  glee  on  his 
features— all  muscle  and  .sinew  in  the 

form all  malice,  at  once  spiteful  and 

dull  in  the  heavy  eye,  sits  his  fit  com- 
rade.thegrave  stealer.  He  escapes  from 
that  hideous  comrade  he  can  teach  as  a 
schoolmaster,  let  his  brain  work,  not  his 
hands,  but  ever  and  ever  grasping,  he 
falls  step  by  step  in  the  foul  sink,  and 
the  colony  sees  in  Gabriel  Varney 
its  most  pestilent  rogue,  arch  con- 
vict amidst  convicts,  doubly  lost 
amongst  the  doomed ; they  banish  him 
to  the  sternest  of  the  penal  settle- 
ments, they  send  him  forth  with  the  vi- 
lest to  break,  stones  upon  the  roads, 
shrivelled  and  bowed  and  old  preraa- 
turelv  ; see  that  sharp  face  peering  forth 
amongst  the  gang,  scarcely  human ; 
see  him  cringe  to  the  lash  of  that  scorn- 
ful overseer ; sou  the  pairs  chained 
together  night  and  day. 

“ That  intellect  is  not  all  gone— 
though  hourly  dragging  himself  down 
to  the  level  of  the  brute,  yet  schemes 
for  delivery  and  escape.  Lot  the  plot 
ripen,  and  the  heart  bound  : break  his 
chain — set  him  free — send  him  forth 
to  the  wilderness.  Hark,  the  w hoop  of 
the  wild  men  1 See  these  things  that 
ape  our  species,  dance  and  gibber  round 
the  famishing,  hunted  wretch.  Hark 
how  be  shrieks  at  the  torture.  How 
they  tear,  and  they  pinch,  and  they 
brace,  and  they  rend  him!  they,  too, 
spare  his  life,  it  is  charmed.  A Cali- 
ban, amidst  Calibans,  they  heap  him 
with  their  burdens,  and  feed  him  with 
their  offal.  Lot  him  live;  he  loved  life 
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or  himself — be  has  cheated  the  gibbet. 
Let  him  live — let  him  watch,  let  him 
once  more  escape,  all  naked  and  man- 
gled. I.et  him  wander  back  to  the 
huts  of  his  gang.  Lo  1 w hen  he  kneels 
and  cries  almnl,  1 h.ave  broken  all  your 
laws,  I will  tell  you  all  my  crimes.  I ask 
but  one  sentence ; hang  me  up,  let  mo 
die.” 

The  overseer  turns  on  his  heel,  and 
Gabriel  Varney  again  is  chained  to  the 
laughing  grave-digger  ; now  for  the 
fate  of  the  relentless  murderess  of  her 
sister's  child  : — 

“ You  enter  those  gates  so  jealously 
guarded — ^you  pa.ss  with  a quick  beat  of 
the  hc.irt  by  those  groups  on  the  lawn, 
though  they  arc  harmless — you  follow 
vour  guide  through  those  passages,  where 
the  open  door  will  permit  you  to  see  the 
Emperor  brandish  nis  sceptre  of  straw, 
hear  the  speculator  counting  his  mil- 
lions. Nearer  and  nearer  you  hear  the 
yell,  and  the  oaths,  and  blaspheming 
curse — you  are  in  the  heart  of  the  mad- 
house. When  they  have  closed  the  dun- 
geons, those  who  have  sense  enough  left 
them  to  smite,  to  throttle,  and  to  mur- 
der. Your  guide  opens  that  door  ; you 
see  as  w e who  narrate  have  seen  her, 
Lucretia  Dalibard — a grisly,  squalid, 
ferocious  mockery  of  a human  being, 
more  appalling  and  more  fallen  than 
Dante  ever  fabled  in  his  spectres — only 
when  all  other  features  seem  to  have 
lost  its  stamp  ofhumanity,  still  burns 
with  unquenchable  force  the  red  devour- 
ing eye. 

“ There  are  times,  indeed,  when  the  at- 
tendants think  that  her  mind  returns  to 
her,and  those  times  experience  has  taught 
them  to  watch  with  peculiar  cantion ; 
years  have  now  passed  since  her  dread 
captivity  and  entrance  within  these 
walls,  lie  who  placed  her  there  had 
never  returned — he  had  given  false 
name — no  clue  to  him  was  obtained— 
still,  in  a kind  of  compassion,  or  as  an 
object  of  experiment,  her  grim  gaolers 
did  not  grudge  her  an  asylum.  No 
signs  of  decay  are  yet  visible.  Death, 
as  if  sparing  the  carcase,stands  inexor- 
ably far  off— Jiaffler  of  man's  law,  thou, 
too^  hast  escaped  with  life,  not  for  thee 
is  the  sentence,  blood  for  blood.  Thou 
livest  thou  mayest  pa.ss  tlio  extremest 
boundaries  of  age— live  on,  to  wipe  the 
kiss  from  thy  brow,  and  the  blood  from 
thy  robe.  Live  on  1" 

In  consequence  of  want  of  space 
there  are  many  of  the  characters  who 
fill  a subordinate  place  on  the  canvass 
whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  by. 
Wc  cannot,  however,  let  the  curtain 
fall  without  adverting  to  Ardworth, 
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whO|  as  our  readers  will  recollect*  was 
the  person  employed  by  Lucretia  to 
recover  her  lost  child  : he  is  a young 
lawyer,  working  his  way  through  the 
early  toils  and  struirgles  of  hU  profes- 
sion ; fortune  and  merit  crown  his 
honest  exertions,  and  in  the  history  of 
his  life  we  recognize  an  incident  which* 
if  we  mistake  not,  is  somewhat  similar 
to  one  to  which  the  author  of  Lucre- 
tia first  owed  his  own  celebrity.  Hav- 
ing thus  disposed  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters of  the  story,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  notice  the  author’s  moral, 
and  we  shall  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own 
words  . 

“ It  is  well  to  bo  aw'akcned  at  times 
from  the  easy  common-place  that  sur- 
rounds our  habitual  life,  to  cast  broad, 
and  steady,  and  patient  light  on  the 
darker  secrets  of  the  heart,  or  the  re- 
sults and  conoerns  of  the  social  state, 
over  which  wo  build  the  market-place 
and  the  palace-  We  recover  from  the 
dread,  and  the  awe,  and  the  half  incre- 
dulous w'onder,  to  sot  closer  watch  up- 
on our  inner  and  hidden  selves.  In  him 
who  cultivates  only  the  reason,  and  suf- 
fers the  heart  and  the  spirit  to  lie  lost 
and  dead,  who  schemes,  and  constructs, 
and  revolves  round  the  world  of  self — 
unmoved  by  the  affections,  unpoised  by 
the  attractions  of  right,  lies  the  germ 
fate  might  inspire  into  the  guilt  of 
Oliver  l)alibard.  Let  him  who  but 
lives  through  the  senses,  spreads  the 
wings  of  the  fancy  in  the  gaudy  glare 
of  enjoyment  corrupted,  whose  faculties 
are  curbed ; but  to  the  range  of  physi- 
cal perception,  whoso  very  courage  is 
but  iho  strength  of  the  nerves,  who  de- 
velopes  bat  tho  animal  as  he  stitles  the 
man,  let  him  gaze  on  the  viilany  of 
Varney,  and  startle  to  see  some  mag- 
nified shadow  of  himself  thrown  dimly 
on  the  glass  ; let  those  w ho  with  powers 
to  command,  and  passions  to  wing  the 
powers,  would  sweep  without  scruple 
from  the  aim  to  the  end,  who,  tramp- 
ling b/'iieath  their  foot-print  of  iron  the 
beauties  that  bloom  up  in  their  path, 
would  inarch  to  success  but  with  the 
proud  stride  of  the  destroyer,  hear  in  the 
faugh  of  your  maniac  murderess  tho  glee 
of  the  fiend  they  have  loved  as  their 
own  souls.  Guard  well^  oA,  Heir  of  etrr~ 
nUtft  the  portal  of  jo'«,  the  thonrfht^  ./rum 
the  thought  to  the  deed,  the  subtler  thy 
brain,  the  bolder  thy  courage,  Iho 
safer  and  straighter  the  way.  Lust  thou 
count  on  a death  for  the  accession  to  gold, 
or  the  crown  to  a passion?  Thy  thought 
is  at  war  with  a life,  though  thy  hand 
may  shrink  back  from  its  murder.  Read 
these  pages  in  disdain  of  self-commune, 


they  shall  revolt  thee,  not  instruct,  read 
them  looking  steadfastly  within,  and 
how  humble  soever  tho  art  of  the  nar- 
rator, the  facts  ho  narrates,  like  all  his- 
tory, shall  teach  by  example.  Every 
human  act,  good  or  ill,  is  an  angel  to 
guide  or  warn,  and  the  deeds  of  the 
worst  have  messages  from  heaven  to 
the  listening  hearts  of  the  best.  Amidst 
tho  glens  in  the  Appeninos,  in  tho  lone 
wastes  of  Calabria,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
marks  the  spot  where  a deed  of  violence 
has  been  dune.  On  all  that  pass  by  the 
road,  the  symbol  has  varying  effects — 
sometimes  it  startles  the  conscience, 
sometimes  it  marks  the  devotion ; the 
rubber  drops  the  blade,  the  priest 
counts  the  rosary.  So  is  it  with  the 
records  of  crime,  and  in  the  witnesses 
of  guilt,  man  is  thrilled  with  the  whis- 
per of  religion.' 

This  book  is  essentially,  from  tho 
very  nature  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats*  an  unpleasant  one  ; but  called 
upon  as  we  are  to  pronounce  a verdict 
between  the  author  and  the  public,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  that  we  consider  its 
tendency  has  been  mistaken,  and  its 
object  misrepresented.  Could  we  dis- 
cover in  it  one  passage,  calculated  to 
lead  youth  or  innocence  astray,  to 
minister  to  the  passions  through  the 
medium  of  tho  senses,  to  pander  to 
one  vicious  idea,  or  to  afford  gratifi- 
cation to  one  corrupt  mind,  we  should 
be  amongst  the  foremost  to  consign 
it  to  a weil-incrited  ignominy,  and  in- 
flict upon  it  fearlessly  that  castigation 
which  so  grave  an  offence  would  de- 
mand ; we  do  not,  we  cannot  think 
so,  and  should  hold  ourselves  high- 
ly culpable  did  we,  entertaining  the 
opinion  which  we  do,  allow  ourselves 
or  permit  the  public  to  bo  deluded,  bj 
an  insane  outcry,  caught  up  from  one 
journal  to  another,  without,  perhaps, 
a writer  in  one  of  them  having  taste, 
education,  or  information,  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  pronouncing  an  opinion 
upon  such  a subject.  Lucretia,  the 
heroine  of  the  book,  affords  in  herself 
an  awful  and  terrible  example  of  the 
effects  of  yielding  to  tho  suggestions 
of  the  tempter — “she  (it  is  said)  who 
hesitates  is  lost;"  but  the  human  being 
who  admits  crime,  even  in  thought, 
into  his  heart  can  never  tell  where  his 
career  will  end.  We  have  here  the  his- 
tory of  a lady,  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  tho  darling  of  a fond  and  affec- 
tionate uncle— she  repays  his  care  and 
tenderness  by  counting  the  few  short 
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moments  of  his  life,  watching  for  his 
death,  in  order  to  gratify  her  fierce 
passion  for  one  with  whom  she  knew 
well  he  would  rather  see  her  die  than 
be  united.  Ingratitude  and  domestic 
treason  are  followed  by  discovery — that 
discovery  results  in  the  loss  of  her  in- 
heritance, and  her  uncle's  favour — 
and  from  step  to  step  she  goes  on  in 
her  fatal  career. 

Thus  impatience,  passing  with  a 
bound  from  the  desire  conceived  to  the 
wish  accomplished,  proves  her  ruin  ; 
she  pursues  her  career,  until  the  fatal 
temptation  arises,  which  her  nature, 
now  steeped  in  crime,  has  no  power  to 
resist,  of  reinstating  her  offspring  in 
the  inheritance  which  she  had  lost ; 
her  bold,  keen  intellect  knew  no  moral 
fear — and  as  she  has  sown  the  wind,  so 
she  reaps  the  whirlwind.  A fate  as  aw- 
ful, perhaps,  as  it  ever  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dian to  conceive,  awaitsher,  who  spurn- 
ed the  restraint  of  every  law,  human 
or  divine  ; whose  fiendlike  cruelty  the 
lies  of  holy  nature  could^  not  control. 
When  that  moment  had  arrived  which 
was  to  witness  the  consummation  of  all 
her  hopes — when  the  object  at  which 
she  had  reached  through  crime  and 
stratagem,  and  blood,  is'almost  within 
her  grasp,  the  result  of  her  accumu- 
lated wickedness  falls,  with  a fearful 
force,  upon  her  guilty  head — the  son 
for  whom  she  had  yearned  with  all  the 
energy  of  her  fierce  nature,  perishes  by 
his  mother's  hand,  a victim  to  that 
destruction  which  she  h.ad  destined  for 
others,  and  the  remainder  of  her  mi- 
serable existence  Is  a fearful  attesta- 
tion of  the  wrath  of  heaven  for  the 
guilt  of  blood. 

Dalibar<l,  the  cold,  scheming,  calcu- 
lating scoundrel,  falls  a victim  to  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  his  own  villany ; 
his  son,  Gabriel,  whose  history  being 
but  that  of  a minor  character,  we  have 
not  had  space  to  follow,  meets,  as  our 
readers  have  seen,  the  fate  which 
ought  to  follow  upon  a life  of  profli- 
gate dishonesty  such  as  his.  In  the 
honest,  independent,  and  manly  cha- 
racter of  John  Ardworth,  seeking,  by 
force  of  his  own  exertions  to  rise  in 
a laborious  profession — self-denying, 
wise,  and  strong,  we  have  a noble  illus- 
tration of  one  portion  of  the  author's 
design,  as  set  forth  in  his  preface, 
“ that  Labour  is  our  best  schoolmaster 
upon  earth.” 

This  book  is,  we  repeat  it,  a painful 


one  ; and  we  do  not  rise  from  its  pe- 
rusal with  that  gratification  which  we 
have  so  often  derived  from  the  writings 
of  its  author  ; but  after  a careful  and 
anxious  consideration  of  its  pages,  we 
feel  bound  fearlessly  to  say,  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  recognize  any- 
thing mischievous  or  immoral  in  its 
tendency  or  design.  There  are  two 
species  of  fictitious  writing,  each  of 
which  have  a tendency  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  working,  however,  by 
different  means  ; the  one  which  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  miserable  effects 
of  crime,  and  secures  us  against  its 
approaches  to  our  hearts  ; the  b'ther 
inciting  us  to  good,  by  stimulating, 
with  noble  examples,  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  our  nature.  Either  of  these 
we  hold  are  legitimate  objects  for  the 
exercise  of  a novelist’s  skill ; for  our 
part  we  infinitely  prefer  the  latter,  but 
it  cannot,  therefore,  follow  that  be- 
cause a writer  adopts  the  former,  he  is 
to  be  visited  with  unqualified  condem- 
nation. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  these 
observations  without  remarking,  that 
there  is  in  this  novel  the  same  vein 
which  disfigures  several  of  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton’s  writings ; and  we 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  charac- 
ter with  posterity,  he  would  discon- 
tinue it.  What  under  heaven  has 
the  scene  in  the  painter's  studio  to 
do  with  the  plot  of  his  book  ? or  is 
it  introduced  merely  as  a foil  to  set 
off  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  ? 
If  so,  it  has  a tendency  directly  the  re- 
verse. The  feeling  of  the  age  will  not 
tolerate  it.  It  is  a sin  against  good 
taste  as  well  as  propriety,  and  will  only 
go  down  with  that  class  of  readers  who 
affect  authors  of  the  convulsive  school, 
andadmirethc  writingsof  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  of  our 
space  to  the  consideration  of  this  novel, 
that  a much  briefer  notice  of  the  next 
upon  our  list  must  suffice.  It  is  called 
" Lionel  Deerhurst,”  and  professes  to 
be  edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton. 

Of  this  work  we  shall  make  no  at- 
tempt to  analyse  the  plot.  Indeed,  it 
is  unnecessary,  for  it  possesses  little,  if 
any — being  the  history  of  a selfish 
m.'in  of  strong  passions,  and  wholly 
reckless  what  amount  of  pain  or  mi- 
sery he  inflicted  upon  others  in  gaining 
his  own  ends.  Although  agreeably 
written,  and  containing  many  passages 
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having  considerable  power,  like  the 
last,  it  leaves  a painful  and  unpleasant 
impression  upon  the  reader’s  mind. 
The  following  is  one  out  of  many  pas- 
sages in  the  career  of*the  hero  of  the 
tale.  He  is  thrown  by  his  horse  near 
the  mansion  of  Sir  Egbert  Eastville, 
and  receives  injuries  so  severe  that  for 
many  weeks  he  is  unable  to  leave  the 
hospitable  abode  where  he  has  been 
carried.  He  finds  in  the  wife  of 
his  host,  Clara  Arnhoin,  a distant 
cousin,  in  whose  house  he  had  spent  the 
years  of  his  boyhood,  and  to  whom  he 
was  passionately  attached.  He  repa)s 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  he  has  re- 
ceived by  a villainous  attempt  to  se- 
duce her. 

“ When  the  night  closed  in,  and  the 
beautiful  landscape  without  was  lighted 
by  the  harvest  moon,  knowing  tho  power 
of  music,  I would  breathe  forth  from  my 
flute  the  softest,  most  impassioned  airs, 
or  sing  the  songs  of  infancy,  till  tho 
tears  streamed  dowm  her  eyes ; and 
sometimes  she  would  beg  of  me  to  desist, 
for  the  memory  of  her  father,  and  tho 
parsonage,  and  old  Cader  Iris,  became 
painfully  vivid.  If  any  of  tho  attendants 
entered,  1 complained  of  irritation  of 
my  nerves,  and  p.ainfully  observed  that 
1 was  aware  of  being  an  incumbrance  or 
intruder.  Accustomed  from  childhood 
to  attend  upon  and  soothe  the  sufferings 
of  others,  incitpable,  under  any  circiim- 
stances,  of  selfishness,  with  an  angel’s 
goodness  she  humoured  all  ray  whims. 
Still  she  sometimes  gently  rebuked  mo 
for  indulging  my  irritablo'tcmper.  View- 
ing me  as  the  companion  of  her  youth, 
her  near  relative,  and  niy  being  tho  only 
person  w*ho  was  connected  in  her  mind 
with  past  days,  sho  treated  mo  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  confidence  of  an  af- 
fectionate sister.  Guileless  as  one  of  her 
children,  the  idea  of  guilt  or  passion 
never  occurred  to  her.  My  hand  trem- 
bles as  1 record  one  out  of  many  con- 
trivances I adopted  for  keeping  her  in  the 
room.  On  many  an  evening,  when  sho 
was  about  to  visit  some  of  Sir  Egbert’s 
tenantry,  in  the  immediate  village,  to 
which  she  was  very  attentive,  on  quit- 
ting the  room  I would  call  her  back, 
and  gravelv  ask  her  to  read  some  pas- 
sages in  tbo  Bible.  Oh  ! the  Iook  of 
delight  with  which  sho  waived  by  other 
em^oyment,  in  the  blessed  hope  of  win- 
ning me  to  holy  thoughts.  Although  she 
had  no  voice  for  singing,  her  reading 
was  quite  melodious  ; and  when  speak- 
ing of  religious  subjects,  there  was  an 
expression  of  enthusiasm  in  her  counte- 
nance which  lighted  up  her  delicate  fea- 


tures to  the  very  perfection  of  beauty. 
Hour  after  hour  she  w'ould  read  to  me, 
commenting  upon  every  passage  sho 
thought  most  likely  to  awaken  me  to  a 
sense  of  piety.  Among  tho  many  little 
attentions  she  paid,  was  the  preparing 
of  delicacies  w ith  her  own  hand,  thinking 
they  would  please  ray  palate.  She  was 
still  more  beautiful,  as  a matron,  than 
she  bad  been  in  her  girlish  days,  in 
the  proportious  of  her  frame  being  moru 
fully  developed  j and  the  expression  of 
her  countenanec  was  more  intellectual." 

And  this  was  the  cre.ilurc,  so  gentle 
and  so  beautiful,  so  innocent  and  holy, 
upon  whom  the  serpent  smiled,  and 
brought  desolation  and  ruin.  Unable 
to  taint  her  innocence,  he  aroused  tho 
suspicions  of  her  husband,  and  conse- 
quences the  most  dreadful  befel  his 
unhappy  victim. 

The  writer  of  Lionel  Deerhurst  (by 
the  way  why  is  the  book  called  by  this 
name  when  it  is  the  history  of  Freville 
Deerhurst  ?)  possesses  a keen  appre- 
ciation of  many  of  the  finer  points  of 
the  female  character,  united  with  a 
happy  power  of  description.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  beautiful  Aigline  Tenant 
is  charming  — tee  have  seen  such  a 
picture  and  felt  it  too  ; and,  should 
the  original  read  this  paper,  as  it  is 
not  improbable  she  may,  will  she  re- 
cognize herself?  Tho  hair  dark  and 
glossy  as  the  raven’s  wing ; the  eyes 
of  tho  softest  and  deepest  blue  ; the 
lips  and  teeth  full  of  quick  and  .spark- 
ling beauty,  while  over  all  gle.ams  like 
a ray  of  sunshine  the  flash  of  intellect. 
Clara  Arnhcim  too,  the  love  of  Deer- 
hurst’s  youthful  day.s,  transformed  from 
the  blushing  girl  into  the  beautiful  ma- 
tron, is  admirably  painted. 

“ In  dress  sho  was  much  the  same  : 
the  materials  might  be  finer,  the  fashions 
dilforent  ; but  still  tho  wliitc  robe  and 
blue  ribands  were  the  constant  costume, 
and  the  luxuriant  hair  was  .still  worn  in 
the  same  modern  fashion.  When  at  my 
request  she  would  by  night  kneel  at  the 
side  of  my  couch  to  pray,  with  her 
bright  ehiid  be.sidc  her,  I do  think, 
the  genius  of  sculpture  or  painting 
never  imagined  a more  perfect  specta- 
cle.’’ 

The  old  Scotch  laird,  the  M‘Mis- 
serton,  of  Glenloe  Castle,  the  shrew 
rannie  old  Highlander,  combining 
with  all  his  parsimony  and  ava- 
rice, the  love  of  a beautiful  woman — a 
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voluptuary  of  the  school  of  Arthur 
Grille,  is  also  a portrait  by  no  means 
unskilfully  handled. 

Freville  Dcerhurst  proceeds  in  his 
career  of  reckless  and  unbridled  sel- 
fishness ; and,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
he  thrives  and  prospers.  He  becomes 
heir  to  the  title  and  vast  possessions  of 
a relative  in  India  ; but  his  wealth  can- 
not make  the  bad  man  happy.  Stern 
and  imperious  to  all  around  him,  he 
becomes  hateful  to  others.  Discon- 
tented with  himself — conscious  of  the 
years  he  has  wasted,  and  the  t.ilents 
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he  has  thrown  away  in  sinful  and  vain 
pursuits — the  pleasures  in  which  ho 
has  grovelled  have  palled  upon  his  taste. 

Sated  and  weary  of  every  thing,  li 
gloomy  inis.\nthrope,  he  flies  from  his 
native  Land,  and  seeks  in  a foreign 
country,  where  his  crimes  are  un-  a 
known,  that  peace  which  he  cannot 
find  at  home.  “ Lionel  Deerhurst"  con- 
tains so  many  scenes  exquisitely  drawn, 
and  passages  of  rare  power  ; that  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  its 
writer,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be, 
could  do  still  better  yet. 


POSTSIBIPT. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  wo  have  been  favoured  by  tbc  perusal  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “ A Word  to  the  Puhlie,  by  the  author  of  Lucretia.”  It  contains  an 
elaborate  and  powerful  defence  of  his  writings,  against  the  charge  instituted  by  the 
press,  of  a inorliid  and  mischievous  passion  on  the  part  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
for  treating  of  crime  and  guilt.  This  pamphlet  is  written  with  care  and  temper  ; 
for  although  wounded  feeling  is  manifest  in  its  pages,  no  expression  of  anger  or 
indignation  for  the  treatment  he  has  received  is  suffered  to  escape.  It  has  afforded 
us  pleasure  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  defending  a gentleman  and  a scholar  from 
what  we  consider  unmerited  censure,  and  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton  that  we  have,  in  the  main,  founded  our  defence  upon  the  same  grounds  w hich 
had  occurred  to  him;  we  are  sensible,  however,  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error  (if  error  it  be),  with  reference  to  the  preface,  of  which  he  has  accused  his 
other  oritics.  We  arc,  of  course,  bound  to  accept  an  author’s  interpretation  of  hU 
own  words  ; nobody  can  know  what  he  means  so  well ; but  as  plain  common  sense 
mortals,  without  special  pleading,  wo  still  contend  that  our  construction  of  his 
preface  is  not  so  far  astr.ay.  His  design  was  originally  to  illustrate  the  vice  of  Im- 
patience ; he  grafted  upou  this  the  history  of  two  remarkable  criminals,  which,  he 
says,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  he  meant  should  supersede,  in  some  degree,  tho 
idea  he  originally  contemplated  ; fAuthe  still  intended  to  illiistimte  by  incident.al  op- 
portunities, which  me.ms,  that  although  his  first  idea  was  not  to  be  altogether 
abandoned,  it  was  still  to  be  made  subsidiary  to  bis  new  design.  But  he  professed 
to  work  it  o;it  still,  and  if  ho  did,  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  the  public  of  misunder- 
standing him. 
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YiasT  .AUTICLB— INTRODCCTOUV. 


Amo.vg  the  m.vny  scenes  of  beauty  ami 
of  interest  with  which  this  fair  island 
abounds,  we  know  not  one  which  coiii- 
• bines  such  variety  of  the  former,  or 
so  many  objects  of  the  latter,  as  the 
“ Pleasant  Boyne.”  And  although  it 
docs  not  burst  upon  us  amidst  the 
wild  and  stern  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tains, with  d.ashing  torrent  overleap- 
ing in  its  rapid  course  all  the  barriers 
of  nature,  or  making  its  echoes  heard 
among  the  deep  hollows  of  dark  wood- 
ed dells,  but  pursues  the  quiet,  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  through  a flat  but 
rich  and  fertile  country,  winding  by 
“its  own  sweet  will,"  through  broa<l 
savann.ahs  and  by  green  inches,  where 
the  calm  ripple  of  its  placid  waters 
disturbs  not  the  song  of  the  mavis ; 
still  it  {Kissesses  charms  and  beauties, 
and  that  ton  without  a riv.al  in  this 
or  perhaps  any  other  country.  Slow, 
calm,  and  tranquil  in  its  e.arly  course, 
the  mower  whets  his  scythe  in  the 
deep  meadows  by  its  brink,  and  the 
reaper  gathers  the  corn  from  the  very 
margin  of  its  waters  ; the  swift  and 
the  martin  skim  over  its  cle.ar  surface, 
and  the  robin  sings  in  the  ancient  thorn 
that  rises  out  of  the  adjoining  hedge- 
row. The  very  may-fly,  as  it  lights 
upon  it,  breaks  the  mirror  of  its  sur- 
face. The  wide  spreading  circles 
which  mark  the  springing  of  the  trout, 
or  timid  breathing  of  the  roach,  are 
• all,  save  the  flapping  of  the  water-hen, 
or  the  easy  paddle  of  the  baldcoot, 
that  disturb  its  placid  bosom. 

In  this  gentle  stream  there  is  no 
inequality  — no  roar  of  waters  nor 
spray  of  cataract  ; it  is  not  boisterous 
nor  yet  sluggish  ; neither  broken  by 
the  sudden  rapid,  nor  calmed  by 
spreading  into  the  broad  lake  ; but 
pure  and  undefiled,  it  springs  from 
the  crystal  fountain  of  the  living  rock 
^ — serene  and  peaceful,  like  a true  phi- 
losopher, it  glides  noiselessly  on,  in 
deep  but  calm  repose,  bestowing  the 
blessings  of  fertility  on  the  counties 


through  which  it  flows,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  intercourse  which  social- 
izes man,  enriching,  beautifying,  and  ci- 
vilizing, it  receives  in  return  the  hom- 
age of  itsjtributaries,  and  finally  min- 
gles with  that  eternity  of  waters,  the 
sea.  As  Clutterbuck  s.ays  of  his  story, 
“ Commencing  strikingly,  proceeding 
naturally,  ending  happily — like  the 
course  of  a famed  river,  which  gushes 
from  the  mouth  of  some  obscure  and 
romantic  grotto — then  gliding  on, 
never  pausing,  never  precipitating  its 
course,  visiting,  as  it  were,  by  natu- 
r.al  instinct,  whatever  worthy  objects 
of  interest  are  presented  by  the  coun- 
try through  vihich  it  passes.”*  Wind- 
ing through  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Meath,  green  homesteads, 
pictures<iue  villages,  peaceful  hamlets, 
and  thriving  towns  rise  on  its  baidis  ; 
the  hand  of  man  has  turned  its  power 
to  good  account,  and  mills  and  facto- 
ries draw  their  animation  from  its 
waters  ; the  freights  of  foreign  lands 
— the  luxuries  of  far  distant  coun- 
tries are  borne  on  its  stream  into  the 
interior,  and  the  produce  of  our  own 
soil  and  the  industry  of  our  people,  is 
carried  downwards  on  its  tide.  Deep 
hanging  woods  and  rich  plantations  of 
noble  parks  and  extensive  demesnes, 
where  the  willows  dip  into  its  calm 
waters,  and  the  oaks  and  elms  of  cen- 
turies are  mirrored  in  the  wave  be- 
neath, stretch  for  miles  along  its 
course,  where 

**  Slow,  and  In  loft  mnnmm,  nature  bade  it  flow.*' 

Lower  down,  towards  its  cen- 
tre, its  banks  become  more  elevated  ; 
their  outline  more  picturesque  ; here 
rising  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge, 
their  castled  crags  bending  over  the 
river,  present  all  the  scenery  tlnat  cha- 
racterizes the  Rhine  between  Cologne 
and  M.iyence  ; in  other  places,  sloping 
gradually  from  the  river,  their  sides 
are  clothed  with  foliage  of  the  deepest, 
darkest  green,  piled  up  in  leafy  masses 


• Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
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to  their  very  summits,  so  that  the  sun 
itself  is  hid  (except  at  noon)  in  many 
places  from  its  dark  waters.  The  sum- 
mits of  many  of  the.se  verdant  banks 
are  crowned  by  ruins  of  castles,  towers, 
and  churches,  feudal  hall.s,  and  high 
baronial  keeps,  still  noble  even  in  their 
decay,  and  forming,  as  they  are  cut, 
clear  and  sharp  against  tbo  azure 
blue  beyond,  pictures  in  the  land- 
scape, unsurpassed  in  grace  and  beau- 
ty by  any  in  the  land.  In  the  broad 
lawns  that  here  and  there  interpose 
between  these  verdant  banks  and  sleep 
o'erhanging  precipices,  we  find  the 
noble  mansions  of  some  of  the  highest 
of  our  nobility,  and  many  of  the  ch.a.st- 
est  and  mo.st  memorable  ecclesiastical 
remains, — the  cell  of  the  hermit,  the 
cloister  of  the  monk,  and  the  cross 
of  the  pilgrim  — that  Ireland,  rich 
as  she  is  in  relics  of  the  past,  can 
boast  of.  Ancient  atone  circles,  mas- 
sive cromlechs,  and  numerous  green 
mounds,  raised  by  our  Hagan  ances- 
tors, some  clothed  with  green  sward, 
but  others  fringed  with  young  planta- 
tions, are  thickly  interspersed  among 
the  more  attractive  objects  that  catch 
the  eye,  as  it  descends  upon  the  lim- 
pid surface  of  the  lloync.  Highly-cul- 
tivated lands,  richly  ornamented  seats, 
and  a population,  generally  speaking, 
more  comfortable,  and  more  advanced 
in  civilization  than  the  m.ajority  of  our 
peasantry,  may  fill  up  the  outline  we 
have  faintly  and  briefly  endeavoured 
to  draw  of  the  general  characteristics 
and  present  ap])carance  of  this  cele- 
brated river;  and  though  Spenser  has 
not  sung  its  praises,  nor  Raleigh  gos- 
siped on  its  banks,  it  has  been  hallow- 
ed by  events  the  most  interesting  in 
our  country's  annals.  So  memorable 
in  ancient  history,  and  so  rich  in 
monuments  of  the  past  is  it,  that  we 
fear  not  to  assert,  that  the  history  of 
Ireland  may  bo  written  on  its  banks. 
Many  a broad  smiling  plain,  through 
■which  it  flows,  now  green  with'wav- 
ing  corn,  or  perfumed  and  decorated 
by  the  wild  flowers  of  a pasture  land, 
or  cultivated  into  the  elegant  garden, 
by  some  delicate  female  hand,  in  the 
bowers  of  which  the  birds  of  spring 
are  singing,  was  onco  the  scene  of 
mortal  strife,  and  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  warriors  ; where  the  clang  of 
battle,  the  shout  of  the  victorious,  the 
groan  of  the  dying,  and  the  prayer 
of  the  suppliant  alone  were  heard. 


Scarcely  a ford  upon  this  river  but 
was  disputed  in  days  gone  by  ; every 
pass  wasaTbermopylx,  and  scarcely  a 
knoll,  or  mound,  or  rock,  or  bank,  hut 
still  retains  its  legend.  The  peasant 
still  paddles  his  Corragh,  or  frail  canoe 
of  skins,  across  its  waters,  and  many 
of  the  superstitious  rites  and  customs  of 
our  ancestors  arc  even  yet  observed  by 
the  people  of  that  district.  The  phiins 
of  Meidhe,  and  the  flowery  fields  of 
Bregbia,  through  which  the  lloyue 
flows,  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  one  of  the  earliest 
waves  of  population  pas.std  up  the 
stream  of  this  great  river,  settled 
upon  its  banks,  .and  left  their  bones 
in  the  numerous  b.arrows  and  tu- 
muli  still  remaining  upon  its  shores. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  the  earliest  autheii-, 
tic  kings  of  Erin  reigned  upon  its 
banks,  where  also  the  earliest  laws 
were  framed,  the  earliest  poems  sung,, 
and  the  most  profound  Druidical  mys- 
teries en.acted.  Soldiers  and  sages, 
bards  and  Brehonsh.ave  commemorated 
many  of  its  localities  ; the  romance  of 
Irish  history  is  laid  amidst  the  scenery 
of  this  river,  .and  much  of  the  im.agcry 
of  our  e.arliest  poets  w.as  drawn  from 
this  fertile  source.  Christianity  enter- 
ed Ireland  through  this  sacred  stream. 
Patrick  first  landed  at  the  Boyne's 
mouth,  and  raised  the  beacon  of  the 
cro.ss  at  Slane  ; his  first  sermons  were 
preached,  and  his  first  conversions 
took  place 

“ Wlicrc,  In  dell,?htful  »(rcamt. 

The  Boyne,  the  dftrUnji  of  the  ocean,  flovc.** 

Foreign  invaders,  the  Dane  and  the 
Norseman,  first  entered  this  kingdom 
on  its  waters.  The  earliest  seats  of  learn  - 
ing,  and  the  most  renowned  schools  of 
Christian  philosophy  which  our  annal- 
ists record,  had  their  seats  by  its  mar- 
gin ; parliaments  and  councils  were 
held  in  its  castles  ; and  kingdoms  (in 
battles  fought  by  kings)  were  lost  and 
won  upon  its  banks. 

These  are  not  the  fanciful  specula- 
tions of  the  enthusiastic  but  imaginary- 
writers  of  the  last  century  ; the  monu- 
ments spe.ak  for  themselves — their  ar- 
chitecture tells  their  date  and  purpose  ; 
many  of  the  historic  annals  which 
relate  these  circumstances,  formerly 
difllcult  of  access,  and  known  or  ca- 
pable of  being  understood  but  by  a 
few,  have  been  recently  published  in 
the  English  tongue,  and  have  satisfied 
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eren  the  mo.«t  incredulou<i.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  capable  offorining  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  the  history 
of  Ireland  has  yet  to  be  written,  but 
the  materials  for  it  are  now  being  cul- 
leoted,  and  rendered  accessible  and  iii- 
atructive  by  competent  authorities,  w ith 
an  interest  and  an  enthusiasm,  and, 
moreover,  with  a critical  regard  to  the 
simple  and  unbiassed  statement  of  the 
anthors,  alike  honorable  to  the  country, 
and  creditable  to  those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  these  works.  We  are 
not  vain  enough  to  boast  of,  nor  credu- 
lous enough  to  believe,  all  that  is  relat- 
ed in  many  of  the  early  Irish  manu- 
acripts — no  more  than  we  place  impli- 
cit faith  in  all  that  is  related  in  the 
great  Grecian  Epic,  or  that  historians 
have  set  down  in  the  primitive  histories 
of  other  Kingdoms— but  we  receive 
them  as  shadows  of  great  historical 
events,  and,  as  highly  cliaracteristic  of 
the  manners  and  custotns  of  the  times 
and  people  they  describe.  And  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  that  so  fur  from 
critical  investigation  or  research  inva- 
lidating the  testimony  of  our  early 
bards  and  annalists,  it  has  been  found, 
and  everyday's  experience  confirms  the 
fact,  that  the  more  we  collate,  examine, 
and  compare,  manuscript  with  nianu- 
8cript,author  with  author,  and  both  with 
those  monuments  and  antiquities  which 
have  still  remained  undefaced,  and  the 
more  we  test  them  with  cotempora- 
neous  history,  the  more  the  shadow 
will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
substance  of  the  truth  they  figure.* 
This  is  the  age  of  true  eclectic  inves- 
tigation. The  country,  notwithstanding 
idl  her  present  poverty  and  privation, 
is  not  only  ripe  for  its  reception,  but 
cries  loudly  for  her  history.  It  is  a 
fact  strange  but  true,  that  either 
from  prejudice,  apathy,  or  indifference, 
while  the  histories  of  Greece,  Rome, 
England,  and  Scotland  ore  taught,  or 
at  least  are  compelled  to  be  read,  at 
the  schools  for  the  sons  of  the  Irish 
gentry  and  middle  classes,  the  history  of 
Ireland,  such  as  it  is,  is  never  heard  of. 

In  the  few  historical  remarks  which 
we  purpose  introducing  into  this 
paper,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
Boyne,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in 
a periodical,  like  that  in  which  we 


write,  we  should  break  the  text,  and 
stay  the  narrative  by  interlarding  this 
essay  with  critical  references  to  the 
various  sources  of  Irish  history,  from 
which  we  have  drawn  these  materials. 
Neither  is  it  our  intention  to  describe 
minutely  all  the  geographical  relations, 
and  industrial  resources  of  this  river, 
but  to  present  a series  of  picturesque 
views  of  those  points  in  which  its 
scenic  beauty  is  most  remarkable,  and 
particularly  to  draw  the  .attention  of 
the  tourist  and  young  antiquary  to 
those  localities  wliich  are  memorable 
for  their  historical  recollections,  or  ve- 
nerated  for  their  antiquarian  inte- 
rest ; and  as  we  have  already  stated, 
there  is  no  other  river  in  Ireland 
which  affords  the  same  scope  for  the 
study  of  these  object.s,  combined  with 
the  same  variety  and  extent  of  pastoral 
inland  scenery,  of  such  depth  of  co- 
lour, and  such  grace  of  outline,  as  the 
Boyne,  for  at  least  thirty  miles  of  its 
course. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  di- 
grcssion,for  which  nevertheless  we  offer 
no  apology  to  the  readers  of  an  Irish 
periodical,  we  may  remark  in  proof 
of  our  former  assertion,  with  regard 
to  the  numerous  monuments  upon  the 
Boyne,  that  from  Trim  to  Drogheda 
we  have  traces  of  every  epoch  of  Irish 
history,  from  thu  ante-historic  period, 
the  date  of  which  carries  us  b^k  to 
the  primeval  occupation  of  this  island, 
and  which  is  indelibly  marked  by  the 
Pagan  Cromleac,  the  rude  altar,  and 
the  stone  chamber,  or  Kistvaen  (with 
its  surrounding  mound),  containing 
rude  earthen  urns,  the  incinerated 
bones,  the  shell  ornaments,  and  stone 
weapons  of  our  Firbolg  and  Tuatba 
dse  Danan  ancestors,  together  with 
their  circular  raths,  and  intrenched 
military  forts,  of  which  we  have  exam- 
ples in  the  mounds  and  tumuli  at  New- 
grange,  Knowth,  Dowth,  Knockmi- 
naune,*and  Brugh-na-Boinne. 

Tara,  with  its  Lia  Fail,  or  oracular 
stone,  and  its  grassy  mounds,  stands 
alone  the  crowning  place  of  its  kings,  the 
Forum  of  the  sages,  and  the  banqueting 
hail  of  the  nobles  of  Erin,  at  least  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago.  Then  follow  the  early 
Christian  buildings,  the  oratories,  and 
small  missionary  churches,  sculptured 


• We  know  no  better  proof  of  this  statement  than  Mr.  Petrie's  “ Essay  on  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Tara  Uill.” 
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crosses,  carved  fonts,  and  round  tow- 
ers, os  at  Clonard,  Donaghmore,  St. 
Eark,  and  Ardsaleagb,  till  such  pri- 
mitive buildings  rose  into  the  more 
stately  edifices,  churches,  and  monaste- 
riesof  Trim,  Bective,and  Ardmulchen. 
The  baronial  halls  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, and  proud  castles  of  The  Bale 
stretch  along  its  banks,  and  command- 
ing every  ford  and  pass,  as  at  Trim, 
Athlumny,  Dunmoc,  and  Castle- Dex- 
ter — mark  another  era,  and  tell  of 
the  extended  away  of  the  De  Lacys, 
Husseys,  I’lunket8,Cusacks,  Barnwells, 
Flemings,  Prestons,  Petits,  Tuites, 
D'Arcys,  and  other  English  chief- 
tains, from  the  time  of  the  invasion  to 
the  date  of  Elizabeth.  Although  we 
do  not  find  any  well  authenticated  ar- 
chitectural remains  of  the  U'Melagh- 
lins,  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Meath, 
their  written  history  enables  us  to  note 
with  tolerable  precision  the  strong- 
holds and  fortresses  of  this  memorable 
and  ill  fated  race. 

The  various  holy  wells  sheltered  by 
the  ancient  oaks  and  thorns,  and  alike 
venerated  by  the  Druid  priest  and  the 
early  Christian  saint  and  pilgrim,  oc- 
cur in  spots  so  calm,  so  lone  and 
peaceful,  that  religious  veneration  is 
awakened,  even  in  the  most  apathetic. 

The  town  of  Drogheda  notes  a me- 
morable era  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
and  its  numerous  military  and  eccle* 
siastical  remains  extend  over  a period 
of  undoubted  authenticity  for  at  least 
a thousand  years  ; while  the  site  and 
story  of  the  " Battle  of  the  Boyne,” 
on  that  memorable  occasion  when,  for 
the  last  time,  two  kings  fought  for  the 
sovereignty  of  these  realms,  brings  us 
down  to  adate  almost  within  the  memory 
of  man.  And  yet  wo  know  of  no  river 
that  has  been  more  neglected  by  writers, 
and  no  scenery  is  less  known  within 
the  samedistance  of  the  metropolis  than 
that  which  the  Boyne  presents  for  the 
greiiter  portion  of  its  course.  The 
Irish  tourists  have  one  and  all  c.are- 
fully  avoided  it.  Inglis  encircled  Ire- 
land, but  “did  the  Boyne”  while  the 
northern  mail  whirled  him  over  the 
bridge  of  Drogheda.  Barrow  no  sooner 
approached  its  waters  than  he  tied  from 
them  in  dismay.  The  “ .Angler  in  Ire- 
land” appears  to  have  omitted  it  by 
particular  desire  ; and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall’s  .account  of 
its  appearance  at  Trim,  it  has  remained 
unnoticed  and  undescribed  by  all  mO- 


[March, 

dern  systematic  writers  upon  the  scen- 
ery of  Ireland. 

A writer  in  the  lost  volume  of  those 
valuable  records  of  Iri.«h  history,  the 
“ Dublin  Penny  Journal.^,"  says  of  a 
portion  of  this  river — “ It  is  of  a cha- 
racter as  beautiful  as  could  be  found 
any  where,  or  even  be  imagined. — 
Scenery  of  this  class,  of  equal  richness, 
may  be  often  found  in  England,  but 
we  do  not  know  of  any  river’s  course 
of  the  same  length  in  which  natural 
beauty  so  happily  combines,  or  in 
which  so  many  interesting  memorials 
of  past  ages  could  be  found.  Scattered 
in  rich  profusion  along  the  banks  of  this 
beautiful  river,  we  find  the  noblest 
monuments  of  the  various  races  of 
men  who  have  had  sway  in  Ireland.  It 
is  on  its  luxuriant  banks,  amid  so  many 
instructive  memorials  of  post  ages,  that 
the  history  ofour  country,  os  traced  in 
its  monuments,  could  be  best  studied.” 

Nor  will  our  readers  cavil  at  this 
broad  assertion,  when  they  remember 
the  various  remains  which  we  have 
enumerated,  and  the  great  and  nu- 
merous historic  events  to  which  we 
have  alluded  : while,  from  among  the 
ruins  with  which  it  abounds,  and  un- 
derneath the  very  sod  turned  up  by 
the  spade  of  the  labourer,  in  the  vast 
and  fertile  plains  of  Meath  traversed 
by  the  Boyne,  a mine  of  Irish  antiqui- 
ties has  been,  and  is  daily  being' 
worked,  which  has  largely  assisted 
in  stocking  the  museums  of  our  own 
and  other  countries.  Stone  weapons, 
hatchets,  knives,  and  arrow-heads  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  ; bronze  celts, 
swords,  and  spear-heads  ; terra-cotta 
vases ; golden  torques,  rings,  bracelets, 
and  ornaments  of  great  value  and 
the  most  beautiful  forms  ; musical  in- 
struments of  brass  ; rings,  pins,  and  ii- 
hulm  of  silver;  knives,  swords,  shears, 
and  domestic  utensils  of  iron  ; combs 
and  pins  of  bone  and  wood,  besides 
other  warlike,  culin.ary  or  decorative 
implements  and  ornaments  of  the  early 
people  of  Ireland,  have  been  here  found 
in  rich  profusion.  Here,  moreover,  may 
the  naturalist  speculate  on  the  various 
races  of  the  extinct  animals  of  this 
country — the  gigantic  elk,  the  noble 
wolf-dog,  the  ditferen  t varieties  of  horn- 
ed cattle  and  domestic  animals,  whose  re- 
mains .are  found  in  its  bogs  and  marshes  ; 
or  of  fowl  or  other  small  animals  oc- 
casionally discovered  among  the  in- 
cinerated bones  in  the  urns  and  tnmu- 
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li:  where  also  the  ethnologist  may 
procure  ample  means  of  study  and 
speculation.  Shrines,  bells,  and  cro- 
siers of  the  most  beautiful  form  and 
moulding,  to  many  of  which  an  un- 
doubted authentic  history  is  attached, 
have  likewise  been  discovered  in  this 
rich  locality.  If  the  remains  of  plants 
and  animals,  fixed  in  the  enduring 
rocks,  mark  for  the  geologist  epochs 
of  time,  convulsions  of  nature,  transi- 
tion periods,  and  great  physical  revo- 
lutions on  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
how  much  more  do  the  weapons,  or- 
naments, and  tombs,  with  their  con- 
tents and  architectural  remains,  afford 
the  antiquary  a means  of  ascertaining, 
with  much  greater  precision  their  his- 
toric epochs,  and  of  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits,  manners, 
and  customs,  the  religion,  arts,  music, 
sports,  and  warfare  of  the  people,  to 
whom  such  antiquities  belonged. 

Moreover,  along  the  Boyne  and  its 
tributaries  may  the  angler  enjoy  good 
sport ; and  the  botanist  reap  a plenteous 
harvest  of  some  of  the  richest  and 
rarest  plants  peculiar  to  the  inland  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland. 

As  this  is  the  great  river  of  Meath, 
a few  observations  on  that  ancient 
province  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Under  the  denomination  Meath,  Meth, 
Media,  Meidhe,  and  in  part  that  of 
Magh-Breagh,  was  formerly  includ- 
ed a far  wider  and  more  extensive 
territory  than  that  comprised  in  the 
present  county  of  this  name.  The  dis- 
trict included  under  this  title  is  one  of 
the  most  level  and  fertile  in  the  king- 
dom, and  originally  stretched  from  the 
interior  of  the  island  to  the  sea — hence 
Camden  and  other  English  writers 
derive  its  name  of  Media.  Ptolemy 
places  the  Laberus,  or  ancient  central 
castle  and  city  of  this  kingdom  in  the 
territory  of  Meath,  but  antiquaries 
are  as  yet  undecided  whether  the  pre- 
sent Kells,  Tara,  or  Killaire  C.istle, 
occupies  the  site  of  that  memorahle 
spot : though  Tara  seems  obviously 
the  place  intended  by  the  great  geo- 
grapher, whose  transcribers  and  com- 
mentators in  all  probability  mistook 
the  word  Taverus  for  Laberus, 

There  is  an  .ancient  tr.adition  hand- 
ed down  through  our  manuscripts, 
that  the  Firbolgs,  or  Bclgai,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  first  settled  in  this 
locality  j and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  a rude  and  jirimitive  people,  living 


by  hunting  and  fishing,  such  as  we  may 
suppose  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were,  would,  upon  their  arrival 
on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Ire- 
land, seek  the  interior  through  the 
noble  stream  that  traversed  this  great 
plain  where  the  woods  and  forest  glades 
afforded  plenty  of  game,  the  waters 
abundance  of  fish,  and,  in  process  of 
time,as  civilization  advanced,  its  fertile 
limestone  soil  returned  a plenteous 
crop,  and  its  luxuriant  pastures  pro- 
duced numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The 
old  writer,  Bartholemcius  Anglicus,  aa 
quoted  by  Camden,  described  it  as  “ A 
soil  which  yields  plenty  of  wheat  and 
pastures,  well,  stocked  with  herds, 
abounding  with  fish,  flesh,  and  other 
provisions,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk, 
and  well  watered  by  rivers — the  situa- 
tion of  it  is  delightful,  and  the  air 
healthy.  The  woods  and  marshes  in 
its  extremities  defend  its  approaches, 
and  from  the  number  of  people,  the 
strength  of  its  castles  and  towns,  and 
the  peace  which  it  enjoys  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  it  is  commonly  called 
The  Chamber  of  Ireland." 

Silvester  Giraldus  Cambrensis  thus 
describes  this  portion  of  the  Pen- 
tarchy,  after  the  so-called  “ conquest 
of  Ireland — “ Meth,  in  Latine  Me- 
dia, is  one  of  the  five  portions  of  Ire- 
land, according  to  the  first  division. 
It  is  the  least  portion,  being  but  of 
eighteene  cantreds,  but  yet  the  best 
and  most  fertile,  and  lieth  for  the 
most  part  all  within  the  English  pale  : 
and  ever  since  the  conquest  of  king 
Henrie  the  Second,  hath  beene  sub- 
ject and  obedient  to  the  English  laws 
and  governement : and  bicause  it  lieth 
as  it  were  in  the  navill  and  bowels  of 
the  land,  it  taketh  the  name  accord- 
inglie,  being  called  Media,  which  is 
the  middle  j"  and  he  adds — “ There 
was  no  prince  sole  governour  of  this, 
as  was  of  the  other  portions:  bicause 
it  was  alwaies  allowed  and  allotted  to 
the  monarch,  whom  they  called  Maxi- 
mum  Hcf'em,  or  Uegern  Jiibernia,  as  a 
surplus  towards  bis  diet."  This,  how- 
ever, like  many  other  statements  of 
the  English  chaplain,  is  to  be  received 
with  caution. 

To  this  d.ay,  Meath  is  the  great  gra- 
zing ground  of  Ireland;  in  it,  are  to  be 
found  the  most  extensive  sheep  walks 
and  pasture  lands ; the  finest  horn- 
ed cattle,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Roscommon,  are  bred  in  Meath — and. 
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its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis  and  the 
sea  has  always  aflForded  it  a ready  home 
consumption,  and  an  easy  mode  of 
transit  to  the  English  markets.  Its 
crops  are  generally  so  luxuriant,  and  its 
land  so  fertile,  that  it  has  been  a-sserted, 
that  if  it  were  all  grown  in  corn,  it 
would  feed,  and  might  form  thegranary 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Its  natural 
capabilities,  and  particularly  its  fl.it 
level  surface,  must  have  rendered 
it  easy  to  retain  when  once  possessed 
by  an  invading  army,  and  easy  to  co- 
lonize by  an  industrious  people.*  Na- 
turalists have  been  at  some  pains  to 
discover  from  whence  or  througli  what 
breeds  the  present  improved  English 
race  of  short-horned  and  other  highly 
esteemed  varieties  of  domestic  oxen 
have  been  obtained,  and  indeed  the 
question  is  not  yet  decided  ; this  fact, 
however,  is  certain,  that  in  the  bogs 
and  marshes  of  Meath,  not  far  from 
the  river  Boyne,  numerous  remains  of 
the  ancient  animals,  both  wild  and  do- 
mestic, which  formerly  existed  in  this 
country,  have  been  discovered,  and 
particularly  those  of  oxen,  which  for 
beauty  of  head  and  horn  might  vie  with 
the  finest  modern  improved  breeds  of 
England,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
and  expense  that  have  been  gone  to  in 
bringing  them  to  their  present  state  of 
perfection  ; and  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  nf  those  bones,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  having  Iain  beneath  the 
surface  for  many  centuries. 

The  early  population  of  Meath  must 
have  been  very  great ; hut  owing  to 
the  " clearing  system"  which  has  long 
existed  in  this  county,  and  produced 
those  extensive  pasture  lands  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  it  is  now  much  less  in 
proportion  to  its  cultivatable  land 
than  that  of  any  county  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore,  in  several  parts  of  it  the 
amount  of  labour  is  unequal  to  the 
demand.  The  peasantry  are  well 
made,  stout  and  healthy,  but  more 
serious  and  taciturn  than  those  in 
the  mountain  districts  of  our  island  ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  admix- 
ture of  races  is  here  so  great,  that  the 
ethnologist  is  puzzled  to  make  out 
Celts  from  Saxons,  or  distinguish  Mile- 


sians from  those  retmning  any  vestige 
of  the  primitive  tribes,  as  may  be 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
The  colour  of  their  frieze  is  a light 
grey,  contradistinguished  from  the  blue 
of  the  west,  and  the  dark  brown  of 
the  south  ; the  costume  of  the  females 
has  of  late  become  less  national  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
civilization  extends,  the  English  broad- 
cloth is  worn  by  all.  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  before  the  large  flax 
mills  and  factories  were  established  on 
the  Boyne,  the  female  attire  was  more 
picturesque  and  less  diversified.  In 
the  flourishing  days  of  the  linen  trade, 
when  the  fields  waved  with  the  beau- 
tiful bells  of  the  flax,  and  pipers 
played  at  the  camps  and  Princkermsf  in 
all  the  villages,  most  of  the  females, 
young  and  old,  were  then  employed  in 
spinning,  and  dressed  in  black  felt  hats, 
like  the  Welsh  of  the  present  day,  green 
linsey-woolsey  gowns,  and  red  flannel 
petticoats.  When  their  occupation 
ceased,  on  the  establishment  of  the  flax 
mills,  and  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade, 
this  dress  was  abandoned,  perhaps 
from  the  means  of  procuring  it  being 
withdrawn,  but  also  owing  in  a great 
measure  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
clanship  which  then  existed  amongst  the 
spinners,  who  used  to  meet  in  num- 
bers at  the  farmers’  houses,  and  work, 
and  dance,  and  sing  almost  without 
intermission  for  several  days  together. 

Native  music  and  poetry  are  not 
found  to  flourish  on  great  plains  such 
ns  Meath,  as  luxuriantly  as  they  do  in 
the  hills  and  dells  of  more  elevated  re- 
gions ; yet  the  lasses  of  the  Boyne  are 
by  no  means  as  sombre  and  phlegma- 
tic as  the  men,  and  songs,  tales,  fairy 
legends,  country  dances,  and  planxties, 
with  wandering  bards,  and  shanaghies 
with  their  tales  of  pishrogues  and 
thivishes,  together  with  blind  pipers 
and  lame  fiddlers,  are  not  wanting  to 
enliven  the  dull  tedious  evenings  of 
winter,  from  Kells  to  Maiden  Tower. 

The  first  fortified  houses  and  stone 
buildings  thatwereadof  werein  Meath. 
The  earliest  chronological  era  to  which 
the  most  veracious  of  the  modern  Iri^ 
historians  refer,  is  about  the  middle  or 


* The  fertility  and  riches  of  Aleatb  more  than  once  excited  the  cupidity  of  th» 
rovingNorthmen  ; and  several  incursions  of  the  Danes  are  enumerated  in  the  Annals, 
but  particularly  that  of  Turgesius,  in  the  ninth  century, 
t A word  applied,  in  some  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  to  a merry  making. 
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towards  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
when  Tuathal  Tearhtmar,  one  of  the 
Scotic  or  Milesian  Pagan  monarchs, 
reigned  at  Tara.  He  erected  Meath 
into  a fifth  province,  as  mens.-il  lands 
or  appanage  for  the  monarchy,  by  tak- 
ing in  portions  from  each  of  tlie  other 
four  ; hence  the  Irish  historians  de- 
rive its  name  of  Meidhe — a neck — on 
account  of  its  being  formed  by  necks 
taken  from  the  surrounding  districts 
or  provinces.  The  fact  of  the  Gos- 
pel having  been  first  preached  and 
received  in  Meath,  is  a proof  of  its 
civiliz.ation,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  island  at  that  period  ; 
and  the  immediate  reception  and  rapid 
extension  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
among  the  kings  and  nobles  asseinl>led 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoyne  on  St.  Pa- 
trick’s arrival,  speaks  loudly  for  the 
state  of  civilization  and  education  in 
Ireland  at  that  period.  If  the  Gospel 
came  to  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  was  received,  as  is  stated,  and  as 
we  h.ave  every  reason  to  believe  it  was ; 
then,  indeed,  the  tone  of  the  bards  and 
annalists  who  describe  the  high  state 
of  the  arts,  and  who  place  such  noble 
sentiments  in  the  mouths  of  our  kings 
and  chieftains  at  that  time,  is  not  as 
vaunting  as  some  critics  have  sup- 
posed. The  province  or  kingdom  of 
Aleath,  as  established  by  Tuathal,  ex- 
tended from  Dublin  to  the  Shannon, 
and  from  the  centre  of  Ireland  to  the 
sea,  and  included  both  east  and  west 
Meath,  with  portions  of  Dublin,  King's 
County,  Longford,  and  (’avail.  A 
portion  of  it  was  then  styled  the  Magh 
Breagh — “ the  m.agnificent  plain,”  or 
the  Campus  Brigantium  of  Doctor 
O’Conor  and  other  authors.  It  is 
thus  described  in  an  old  Irish  Rann — 

**  From  Lough’^'deirg  to  filrr. 

From  the  SbftiiDoa  c-iat  to  the  mq. 

To  Ciimtr  ChIoi.n4>IrsirtI. 

And  to  CuDiitr  Cluana  aUd.** 


The  ancient  manuscripts  are  very 
rich  in  the  topographical  descriptions 
of  this  district ; it  was  the  seat  of 
Irish  monarchy  some  centuries  after 
its  erection  into  a province,  and 
one  of  our  oldest  coins  is  that  of 
Aedh,  King  of  Meath.  There  were 
four  royal  palaces  of  great  note  and 
celebrity  in  this  province  in  ancient 
times,  as  at  Tara,  Tailten,  TIachtga, 
and  Uisneach.  But,  passing  over  the 
occupation  of  Meath  by  a line  of 
heroes  that  certainly  were  not  then  a 
“ Royal  ragged  race  of  Tara,"  and 
the  early  monarchs  and  chieftains  from 
Con  of  the  hundred  battles,  the  venera- 
ble (.'ormac  Mac  Art,  Ni.all  of  the  nine 
hostages,*  and  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill, 
the  Fingal  of  Mac  Pherson's  Ossian, 
whose  history,  as  exhibiting  the  state 
of  civilization  in  Ireland,  as  well 
os  the  h.abits,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  people  in  their  times,  is  well 
worth  the  attentive  study  of  our 
readers, — we  arrive  at  the  days  of 
the  O'.Melaghlins,  who  were  kings  in 
Meath  at  the  time  of  the  English  jn- 
vasion,  when  a daughter  of  th.it  royal 
line,  De.arvorgail,  the  faithless  bride  of 
Hrefney,  and  the  Helen  of  the  Irish 
Iliad,  was  seduced  by  the  ill-fated  Der- 
mot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster. 

**  Oh,  d(‘gcner*tc  tUughler 
Of  Erin,  how  fallen  i«  thy  fame  : 

And  through  agea  of  iMtnda^  and  alaughter 
'rby  euuiitry  •lioll  weep  for  lliy  ihauic." 

Tho  English  monarch  deposed  the 
rightful  O'Melaghlin,  and  made  a 
grant  of  the  fair  province  of  Meath  to 
HugbDeLacy— oneof  theiiercest  of  the 
soldiers  ofStrongbow — under  the  title 
of  Lord  I’alatine.  The  Boyne's  bank 
then  became  the  boundary  of  the  English 
Pale  ;t  and  numerous  castles  and 
Rtrongholds  rose  along  it,  occupied  by 
the  Anglo-Norman  families  already 


* From  Niall  sprung  those  two  great  clans  of  tho  northern  and  southern  Hy 
Kialls,  who  figure  so  conspicnously  in  our  Irish  history. 

t **  When  Ireland  was  subdued  by  the  English,  diverse  of  tlio  conquerors  planted 
themselves  near  to  Dublin  and  the  confines  thereto  adjoining;  and  so,  as  it  wore, 
iaclobtng  and  impaling  theraselves  within  cerleine  li.sts  and  territories,  tliey  teased 
fiivaie  the  Irish,  insomuch  ns  that  comitrie  became  mere  English,  and  therefore 
it  was  termed  the  Englisii  Pale  ; which,  in  ancient  time  stretched  from  Dnndalke  to 
Catherlagh  or  Kilkenuic.  But  now,  what  for  the  sUckuosso  of  marehours  and 
encroching  of  the  Irish  enemie,  tho  sco[»e  of  the  English  Pale  is  greately  impaired 
and  is  cramperned  and  coucht  into  an  od  corner  of  the  countrie  named  Fingall,  with 
a parcel  of  the  king  his  land  Meelli,  the  counties  of  Kildare  ami  Louth,  which  parts 
are  applied  cheeUiu  with  good  husbandrie,  and  taken  for  the  richest  uud  civelost 
soilds  m Ireland. Additions  to  Oiraldus  CambrcMii, 
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cimraerateJ.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Meath  was  divided  into  east 
and  west. 

If  the  history  of  Ireland  has  been 
neglected  in  the  education  of  our  youth 
— the  knowledge  of  our  native  geo- 
graphy, and  topography  both  ancient 
and  modern,  has  been  cijually  overlook- 
ed. To  this,  however,  we  shall  return 
at  another  time. 

Notwithstanding  our  promise  not  to 
enter  too  minutely  into  the  subject  of 
Irish  history,  or  break  the  text  of  this 
essay  by  constant  references  to  autho- 
rities, we  cannot  prevent  ourselves, 
though  at  the  risk  of  detracting 
from  the  interest  of  the  romance, 
relating  a few  truths — at  least,  a few 
well-authenticated  historic  facts — con- 
nected with  some  of  the  dramuth  per- 
sona of  the  English  invasion.  The 
day  has  gone  by  when  the  fable  and 
fact  of  history  should  be  presented 
to  the  reader  indiscriminately  ; and 
Irishmen,  in  particular,  so  often  ac- 
cused of  expressing  themselves  in 
superlatives,  jumping  at  conclusions, 
and  drawing  so  largely  on  their  imagi- 
nations, should  endeavour,  while  they 
popularize  their  hi.story,  to  present 
nothing,  even  in  a newsp.apcr,  but  what 
is  strictly  founded  on  good  authority. 
The  elopement  of  Dearvorgail  (or 
Dearvorgailla),with  Dermot  Mac  Mur- 
rough,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
the  sole  cause  of  the  English  invasion  ; 
but  this  is  questionable  ; at  least,  the 
subject  requires  to  bo  further  inves- 
tigated— although  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  it  rendered  the  king  of 
Leinster  more  obnoxious  to  O'Rourke 
and  his  connexions,  the  O'Conors,  of 
Connaught,  than  he  had  previously 
been,  and  probably  hastened  the  ca- 
tastrophe. O'Rourke  was  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  at  the  time  of  the  elopement, 
must  have  been  as  old  as  Dermot  at 
least,  and,  consequently,  several  years 
senior  to  his  wife,  who,  we  know  to  a 
certainty,  was  burn  in  the  year  1108, 
and  was  therefore  in  her  44th  year 
in  1 lo2,  the  date  of  her  and  our  mis- 
fortune. At  this  time,  Dermot  was  in 
his  sixty-second  ycarl  and  appears  from 
all  accounts  to  have  been  of  a most  un- 
amiable  disposition  and  ungainly  per- 
son. Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  must 
have  seen  him  frequently,  thus  de- 
scribes him  (we  quote  from  Hooker’s 
translation) — “ This  man,  from  his 
verie  youth,  and  first  entrie  into  his 


kingdome,  was  a great  oppressor  of  his 
gentlemen,  and  a cruell  tyrant  over 
his  nobles,  which  had  bred  him  great 
hatred  and  malice.  Dermot  Mac  Mo- 
rough  was  a tall  man  of  stature,  and 
of  a large  and  great  bodie,  a valliant 
and  a bold  warrior  in  his  nation  ; and 
by  reason  of  his  continuall  hallowing 
and  crieing,  his  voice  was  hoarse.  (Ex 
crebro  continuoque  belli  clamore  voce 
raucenosa,  &c.)  He  rather  chose  to 
be  feared  than  loved.  He  would  be 
against  all  men,  and  all  men  against 
him.”  After  the  battle  of  Ossory,  it 
is  recorded  that  when  the  heads  of  the 
slain  were  brought  before  him  by  the 
soldiersof  Robert  Fitzstephen,  “among 
them  there  w as  the  head  of  one  whom 
especiallie  and  above  all  the  rest  he 
mortallio  hated.  And  he  taking  up 
that  by  the  heare  and  eares,  with  bis 
teeth  most  horriblic  and  crucHie  bit 
awaie  bis  nose  and  lips."  Speaking 
of  O'Rourke,  the  same  author  writes, 
that  when  he  heard  of  his  wife's  flight, 
he  “ was  forthwith  marvellouslie  trou- 
bled, and  in  great  cholor,  but  more 
grieved  for  shame  of  the  fact  than  for 
sorrow  or  hurt,  and  therefore  was  fullie 
determined  to  be  avenged." 

O'Rourke  was  on  a pilgrimage  at 
Croagh-Patrick  at  the  time,  and  not 
at  Lough  Dearg,  as  has  generally 
been  stated,  and  the  Irish  historians 
inform  us  that  the  Princess  of  Brefney 
left  her  husband's  roof,  and  fled  with 
the  king  of  Leinster,  taking  with  her 
her  ornaments  and  her  cattle,  with  the 
knowledge  and  even  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  her  own  brother.  Civil  wars, 
family  feuds,  and  the  rivalry  and  jea- 
lousy of  clans  and  chieftains  seeui, 
therefore,  to  have  had  as  marked  an 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  our  unhappy 
country  at  this  time,  as  the  jealousy  of 
husbands  and  lovers. 

The  origin  and  derivation  of  the 
word  Boyne  is  involved  in  the  same  ob- 
curity  as  that  which  surrounds  the  true 
meaning  of  most  ancient  terms,  either 
in  our  own  or  in  the  early  classical  li- 
terature, and,  like  them,  has  occupied 
the  attention  and  elicited  the  specula- 
tions of  the  learned,  and  the  unlearned 
also.  By  Ptolemy,  on  whose  map  ef 
Ireland  we  find  this  river  figured,  it  is 
called  Bovinda,or  Buvinda;  Carabren- 
sis  writes  it  Boandus — and  Ware  thus 
speaks  of  it,  “ The  old  name  of  this 
river  is  not  quite  lost,  for  it  is  at  pre- 
sent called  the  Bob;  and,  by  Necham* 
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the  Boand  in  Meath:  It  takes  ita  name, 
as  some  think,  from  the  word  Bonn, 
which,  both  in  British  and  Irish 
signifies  jiri/I.”  In  Grace's  Annales  Hi- 
bernia", it  is  written,  “ Bound!  I’luvii.” 

" Our  countryman  Necham,"  says 
Camden,  “ sings  thus  of  it" — 

**  Ecr«  Bo«n  qut  Trim  c«ler  inlluit,  istlu*  uiMlMt 
Subdere  k Mliit  Drogheda  ccrail  aqub." 

Which  he  thus  translates — 

“ Sirift  flowi  tb«  Boyne  to  Trim,  then  makes  hla 
way 

To  Join  at  Droghe<la  the  briny  rprajr. 

The  Necham  hero  quoted  was  abbot 
of  Cirencester,  and  died  in  12 17. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  fore- 
going portion  of  this  sketch,  the  Irish 
manuscripts,  annals,  and  poems  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  references  to,  and 
descriptions  of  the  Boyne  ; indeed  more 
so  than  to  any  other  Irish  river — of 
which  we  might  give  numerous  in- 
stances, but  shall  reserve  them  till  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  river  in  detail. 
The  Boyne,  Boinn,  or  Boan,  has 
several  names  in  our  ancient  litera- 
ture, many  of  which,  however,  may 
be  referred  to  the  following  legend 
which  is  preserved  both  in  prose  and 
verse  in  two  of  the  oldest  MSS.  in  the 
library  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  ; 
and  is  copied  and  repeated  in  several 
of  the  Irish  romances — one  which  Ovid 
would  have  enlarged  into  a charming 
metamorphosis.  Many  of  our  Irish 
rivers  have  their  source  in  holy  wells, 
and  there  are  few  if  any  of  them  with- 
out their  legends.  The  Boyne  rises  at 
the  “ Blessed  well"  of  the  Trinity,  in 
the  barony  of  Carbury,  county  Ivil- 
dare,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  anciently 
called  Sidh  Nechtain,  which  rises  gra- 
dually from  the  surrounding  bogs  and 
marshes.  On  the  summit  of  this 
" beautifully  verd.ant  hill,  whose  long 
fertile  sides,  generally  covered  with 
sheep,  blond  softly  with  the  surround- 
ing” plain,  stand  the  ruins  of  Castle- 
Carherry,  from  which  the  hill  now 
takes  its  name.  There  wa;<  a cer- 
tain king  of  Leinster,  called  Nech- 
tain, or  Nuad.a-Ncacht,  a celebrated 
poet  and  king  of  Leinster  in  the  first 
century,  who  had  a secret  well  in  his 


garden,  one  of  the  miraculous  virtues 
of  which  was  that  any  one  who  ap- 
proached it,  except  the  monarch  and 
his  three  cup-bearers,  Flesg,  Lesg, 
and  Luam,  w.as  instantly  deprived  of 
sight — their  eyes  bursting,  its  the  ma- 
nuscripts describe  it.  Female  curiosity, 
however,  was  not  to  be  disappointed, 
and  Boan,  the  queen,  was  determined 
to  test  the  mystical  powers  of  its 
waters  ; she,  therefore,  arrogantly  not 
only  approached  the  well,  and  defied 
its  powers  to  mar  her  beauty,  but 
passed  three  times  round  it  to  the 
left,  ns  was  customary  in  several  of 
these  ancient  incantations.*  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  third  round 
the  charm  was  broken,  the  spring 
rose,  and  three  enormous  waves  burst 
over  the  hapless  lady,  mutilating  her 
sadly,  and — says  the  original — break- 
ing one  of  her  eyes ; she  then  fled 
tow.ards  the  sea,  to  hide  her  defor- 
mity, but  the  waters,  now  loosened 
from  their  source  still  followed,  till  she 
reached  the  Inbher  or  present  mouth  of 
the  river.  This  Boan  was  the  mother 
of  Aengus  Mac  An  Daghda,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,  and 
who  is  thus  referred  to  in  an  old  Irish 
|)oem,  enumerating  the  fairy  palaces  of 
Ireland — 

**  I rifited  thnt  glorlout  <l«m«  th«t 

Bj  Ihe  dftrk  roitiaff  water*  of  the  Boyne, 

Where  a*^cagtuU^o  mugaifliccotiy  dwell*.'* 

D.abell.a,  the  lap-dog  of  Boan,  shared 
the  fate  of  its  mistress,  and  was  swept 
out  on  the  ro.shing  waves  of  the  Boyne 
to  the  sea,  where  it  was  transformed 
into  the  rocks  since  called  Da  Billian. 
Notwithstanding  the  watery  grave 
thus  assigned  by  Kenneth  O’Hartigan, 
in  the  book  of  Ballymote,  to  the  wife 
of  Nechtain,  her  monument  is  recorded 
by  the  ancient  poets  and  topograghers 
among  those  of  the  grc.at  royal  ceme- 
tery of  Brugh  na  Boinne.  So  many  ver- 
sions of  this  story  have  come  down  to 
us,  that,  without  attaching  any  cre- 
dence to  the  legend  wo  are  forced 
to  receive  the  fact  of  the  name  of 
the  river  having  been  derived  from  an 
Irish  princess  named  Boan  or  Boann. 

It  is  said  th.it  Bo  was  the  original 
name  of  the  river,  and  that  w here  it 


* For  a particular  account  of  this  “unhallowed  round,’’  see  “ Toland's  Druids,” 
p.  143,  and  “ Marlin's  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,”  p.  20. 
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(he  river  Finnabhann,  of  Sliabh- 
^ire,  near  Navan,  is  the  place  pro- 
ei'l;  called  Boan.  Kigh,  ia  one  of  the 
ancient  name;  of  the  Boyne,  and  means 
the  wrist  or  fore-arm.  It  is  thus  ca- 
pbuDcd.  Bonn,  the  wife  of  Ncctain, 
wore  her  wrist  adorned  with  bracelets 
and  other  ornaments,  with  which  she  re- 
warded poets  or  rhymers  ; and  in  one 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Brehon  laws,  still  preserved  in  the 
library  of  our  university,  wc  find  the 
following  notice  of  Nuada-Neacht : — 
“ The  High  of  the  wife  of  Nnada  was 
covered  with  rings  of  gold,  for  bestow- 
ing them  on  poets:”  and  this  explains 
how  the  word  High  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  river  Boyne,  in  some  of  our  old 
poems  and  metrical  romances.  This 
river,  probably  after  Boan  was  drowned 
in  it,  took  the  name  of  her  Righ,  or 
forearm,  because  of  the  inspiration 
which  its  beauties  imparted  to  the  poets 
of  after  ages. 

This  Trinity  well  is  in  the  demesne 
of  Newbury,  and  is  289  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  its  vicinity  stand 
some  ancient  military  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal remains,  and  a very  old  grave  yard ; 
so  that  it  is  evident  a certain  degree  of 
interest,  call  it  piety  or  superstition, 
has  long  attached  to  this  locality.  This 
hill  of  Carbury,  or  Cairbre,  which 
forms  so  marked  an  object  in  the  land- 
scape, and  which  many  of  our  readers 
may  have  blessed  for  enlivening  the 
monotony  of  the  never-ending  plains 
and  bogs  through  which  the  Grand 
Canal  drags  its  weary  length,  has  many 
interesting  historical  recollections  con- 
nected with  it,  too  long,  however,  for  in- 
sertion here.  O'Heerin,  the  topogra- 
phical historian  and  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  the  cclehrated  Giolla  Mac 
Firbis,  thus  alludes  to  it : — 

Orcr  Ctrbury  of  of  the  pUine 

Rulee  0‘Ckidha  of  tite  rctl-blodcd  •word*. 

The  ecton  of  Almhaio,  vithout  terunty  in  the  east, 
Bj  whom  iMtUoe  were  kindled  round  Crojpuui.”* 

For  a short  way,  the  river  pursues  its 
sluggish  and  circuitous  course  through 
the  county  in  which  it  rises  and  also  bor- 
ders a small  angle  of  the  King's  County. 
It  is  here  but  an  insignificant  stream, 
interesting  alone  from  a few  remains 


which  still  exist  upon  its  banks,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  ruins  of 
Killafad  castle.  Not  far  from  Eden- 
derry  it  ia  crossed  by  Boyne  bri<lge, 
bearing  the  road  from  that  town  to  Clon- 
ard.  Some  gentlemen's  seats  also  diver- 
sify the  landscape,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  stream  is,  in  Kildare,  very  in- 
significant, and  the  country  throogh 
which  it  passes  low  and  marshy,  yet, 
both  in  this  county,  as  well  as  m the 
upper  portion  of  Mcnth,  the  Boyne  is 
remarkably  tortuous  in  its  course,  and 
constantly  broken  with  islands,  a pe- 
culiarity not  uncommon  to  rivers  run- 
ning through  so  flat  and  monotonous 
acountry  as  this.  Following  its  various 
windings,  from  its  source  to  the  sea, 
opposite  the  Maiden  Tower  below 
Drogheda,  it  mea.sures  abont  seventy 
miles  on  the  ordnance  map.  It  touches 
Meath  near  Cloughjordan,  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Upper  Moyfenrath,and  at  first 
forms  the  boundary  between  that  county 
and  Kildare,  during  which  portion  of 
its  course  it  has  little  claim  cither  upon 
the  tourist  or  antiquary.  It  enters 
Meath  at  Ashford,  not  far  from  CIo- 
nard,  where  it  is  crossed  by  Leinster 
bridge,  bearing  the  great  western  road 
between  Enfield  and  Kinnegad. 

Clonard  is  the  first  spot  of  interest, 
and  undoubted  historic  celebrity, 
which  we  meet  with  on  the  Boyne. 
Our  lamented  friend,  Ca"sar  Otway — 
the  most  graphic  describer  of  Irish 
scenery,  one  of  the  most  charming  com- 
panions, and  one  of  the  most  genuine, 
true-hearted  Irishmen  that  ever  lived, 
and  whose  powers  of  description  were 
such,  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  an 
English  reviewer,  “ Give  C.  O.  an  old 
stone,  a green  field,  and  a gossoon,  and 
he  will  make  a book  out  of  it,”  passed 
here  on  his  “ Tour  to  Connaught”  in 
1882,  and,  as  we  affect  to  Im  little 
more  than  gleaners  in  this  essay,  we 
hesitate  not  to  transcribe  some  of  his 
recollections  of  it  at  that  period. 

“ The  Boyne  water  flows  lazily  here, 
amidst  sedge  and  ree<ls — appearing  but 
the  dark  drain  of  an  immcn.se  morass — 
the  discharge  of  the  waste  waters  of 
the  bog  of  Allen.  A strong  position  in 
time  of  war.  Lord  Wellington  knows 
it  well : be  has  often  thrown  his  soldier 


• O'Donovan's  translation  of  “ The  Genealogies,  Tribes,  and  Customs  of 
Hy-Fiachrach,”  Archmological  Society,  pp.  276-7.  See  also  the  Abb4  Mac 
Geoghegan's  Account  of  the  Rebellion  of  Carbre,  History  of  Irland,  vol.  1.  p.  200. 
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upon  it, — hia  paternal  nutnaion 
(Dangan)  U not  far  off  to  the  right, 
near  Trim.  How  different  was  (he 
young,  fun-loving,  comic,  quizzing, 
gallanting  Captain  Arthur  Wellesley, 
when  residing  in  hia  shooting-lodge 
between  Summerhill  and  Dangan, 
from  the  stern,  cautious  Fabius  of 
the  Pcuiusular  war  ; the  trifling,  pro- 
voking, capricious  sprig  of  nobility, 
dreaded  by  the  women,  hated  by  the 
men — the  dry  joker,  the  practical  wit, 
the  ne’er-do-weel,  despaired  of  as  if 
good-for-nothing  by  his  own  family, 
from  the  redoubtable  hero  of  Water- 
loo— the  great  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land— he  who  achieved  a greater 
moral  victory  than  that  of  Mount  St. 
Jean,  when,  neutralizing  or  overcoming 
political  and  religious  animosities,  he 
set  at  rest  a question  that  had  vexed 
the  world  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
The  Boyne,  then,  is  not  here  that 
lovely,  picturesque  water  which  it  be- 
comes when  it  sweeps  under  the  wood- 
crowned  banks  of  Bcau-parc — winds 
under  the  limestone  cliffs  of  Slane— . 
washes  the  castle  of  the  Marquis 
Conyngbam — or  meets  the  tide 

" ' At  Xewhrlilge  tovn» 

Where  wu  % glorlout  battle  : 

When  Jane*  and  Willlain  Maked  a erovn, 

And  cannuni  they  did  rattle.' " 

But,  there  was  a battle  at  Clonard, 
too  ; unhappily,  however,  in  it  both 
sides  were  our  own  countrymen.  To 
the  right  of  the  bridge  on  the  old  road, 
are  the  ivy  mantled  remains  of  a 
massive  wall,  and  a portion  of 
a turret,  all  that  now  exists  of  the 
memorable  dwelling  of  the  brave  Tyr- 
rells,  who,  in  1798,  made  so  gallant 
a stand  against  a large  force  of  the 
insurgents,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
of  whose  bodies  are  buried  beneath  a 
small  mound  in  the  adjoining  garden. 
The  defence  of  this  little  Uugoumont 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  determined  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  loyalists  that  has  been 
recorded  during  the  whole  of  that  ill- 
starred,  most  unmeaning,  and  moat 
ill-conceived  rebellion.  At  the  time 
of  this  engagement,  the  11th  of  July, 
the  peasantry  who  took  part  in  the 
“ruing"  had  become  tolerably  well 
organized  and  accustomed  to  arms,  and 
had  then  unfortunately  seen  too  much 
blood  spilled,  so  that  they  did  not  at 
that  time  present  the  unguided  rabble 


mass  which  tbeyappeared  some  six  weeks 
earlier,  at  the  commencement  of  that 
disastrous  campaign.  After  the  defeat 
at  White-Heaps,  a large  portion  of  the 
insurgents,  under  Parry,  Kearns,  and 
the  two  Byrnes,  fled  into  Kildare,  and 
in  their  progress  attacked  the  little 
garrison  of  Clonard,  consisting  at  the 
time  of  but  twenty-seven  persons,  two 
of  whom,  sons  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  were 
mere  boys.  The  place  to  be  defended 
resembled  in  a remarkable  manner 
that  portion  of  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
to  which  we  have  already  likened  it — 
consisting  of  a dwelling-house  then  oc- 
cupied as  a barrack,  and  surrounded 
by  a courtyard  and  garden,  enclosed 
by  a high  wall,  on  one  side  of  which 
there  was  a turret  commanding  the 
bridge  and  great  western  road  ; be- 
hind it  was  the  river.  The  advance  of 
the  besiegers  was  so  rapid  that  the 
gate  of  the  courtyard  was  closed  with 
considerable  difficulty.  After  several 
hours'  hard  fighting,  during  which  the 
slaughter  of  the  rebels  was  immense, 
and  the  courage,  both  of  the  besiegers 
and  besieged  severely  tested,  the  gar- 
den was  lost ; and  thus  the  Tyrrell  yeo- 
manry became  divided.  The  insurgents 
then  turned  their  chief  attention  to  the 
turret,  from  which  they  had  sustained 
the  hottest  fire.  The  six  men  which  it 
contained,  thus  cut  off  from  their  fel- 
lows, drew  up  the  ladder,  and  ascended 
to  its  topmost  story,  and  fought  so  deter- 
minedly, and  fired  so  effectually,  that  it 
is  stated,  twenty-seven  of  the  assailants 
were  killed  within  and  about  the  ground 
floor  of  it  during  this  portion  of  the 
contest.  The  attacking  force,  finding 
it  impossible  to  gain  access  throngh  the 
floor,  at  last  lighted  a quantity  of  straw 
within  and  around  the  turret,  and 
literally  smoked  out  its  occupants. 
While  it  was  enveloped  in  smoke  and 
flames,  two  of  the  band  attempted  to 
rush  through  the  crowd  of  assailants, 
but  were  instantly  shot;  yet  the  other 
four,  leaping  from  one  of  the  upper 
windows,  escaped  to  their  comrades  in 
safety.  Still  the  conflict  raged  for  six 
hours  without  intermission:  the  valour 
of  the  handful  of  determined  spirits 
within  the  barrack  continuing  unsub- 
dued : the  vengeance  of  the  attacking 
party  remaining  unsatiated  ; till  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  siege  was 
raised  by  the  arrival  of  twenty-one 
additional  men  from  Kinnegad — 
when  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  his  party  sal- 
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lied  forth  and  drove  the  insurg- 
ents from  the  garden  with  great 
loss.  God  avert  such  fearful  scenes 
from  being  again  enacted  in  our  land ! 
and,  shall  we  not  add,  forgive  the 
rulers  who  could,  by  misgovernment, 
drive — or  the  selfish  leaders  who  could 
seduce — the  people  into  a similar  con- 
dition. 

About  three  quarters  of  a mile  be- 
yond the  bridge  of  Clonard,  and  to 
the  left  of  the  river,  rises  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  green  moats  of  the 
many  that  border  the  banks  of  this 
noble  river,  on  the  top  of  which  a 
young  sycamore  flourishes  in  great 
luxuriance.  That  tree  has  a parti- 
cular charm  for  us ; we  remember  it 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  when,  but  a 
sapling,  its  commanding  position  at- 
tracted our  attention,  as  we  first  wend- 
ed our  way  from  the  far  west  towards 
Alma  Mater  ; and  season  by  season  as 
we  passed  it,  returning  to  the  home 
of  friends,  and  the  glens  and  moun- 
tains in  the  sterner  and  more  romantic, 
but  less  historic  lands  washed  by  the 
wide  Atlantic,  we  watched  the  growth 
of  its  wide-spreading  boughs  with  no 
common  interest. 

Circular  mounds  of  this  description 
are  of  two  kinds,  military  and  sepul- 
chral, and  it  is  often  difficult,  with- 
out an  examination  of  the  inferior,  to 
distinguish  to  which  order  some  of  them 
belong,  but  this  point  we  shall  discuss  ns 
we  advance  among  the  larger  and 
more  numerous  collection  of  these  mo- 
numents. This  at  Clonard  appears 
to  bo  a barrow  or  tumulus,  and  pro- 
bably covers  a stone  chamber,  or  a 
cromleac,  containing  the  remains  of 
some  distinguished  Irish  chieftain.  In 
numberless  instances  we  find  architec- 
tural remains  of  more  recent  date,  and 
coming  within  the  historic  period,  oc- 
curring in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  these  mounds  ; and  not  far 
from  this  moat,  once  stood  the  cele- 
brated school,  abbey,  and  cathedral  of 
St.  Finnian  ; of  all  which,  however, 
nothing  now  remains  but  a single 
stone,  the  bapti.smal  font. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  spot, 
Cluain  loraird,  has  been  translated  by 


Ware,  Vallancey,  and  other  topogra- 
phers, “ The  retirement  on  the  Wes- 
tern Heights:”  but  this  meaning  is  very 
questionable,  for  there  are  no  heights 
or  even  hills  in  this  locality  to  which 
such  could  refer.  Cluain,  which  is  the 
general  prefix  to  the  names  of  our 
churches  and  bishop’s  sees,  means  a 
lawn  or  level  fertile  plain,  surrounded 
by  a bog  or  marsh  : in  fact  a kind  of 
oasis,  as  we  know  is  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  such  localities  in  Ireland  ; 
and  loraird  is  a proper  name,  such  as 
Cluain  Mac  Nois,  Cluain  Concr,  Cluain 
Dolcain,  &c.*  Clonard  was  once  the 
most  distinguished  bishop’s  see  in 
Meath,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  exag- 
geration to  say  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  cathedral  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  one  of  the  very  first  ever 
erected  in  Ireland,  and  was  probably 
coeval  with  Clonmacnoise,  and  the 
original  buildings  at  Armagh.  It  is 
well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  seats  of  learning  of 
which  the  Irish  historians  can  boast. 
Ware  informs  us  that  St.  Finnian, 
Finen,  or  Finbar,  and  who  must  have 
been  one  of  the  immediate  successors 
of  St.  Patrick,  was  created  first  Bi- 
shop of  Clonard  in  520,  “where  ho 
also  opened  a school,  which  by  his 
care  and  industry  produced  many  men 
of  eminent  sanctity  and  learning, 
among  whom  were  the  two  Kiernans, 
the  two  Brendans,  the  two  Columbs 
(namely,  Columb  Kille,  and  Columb 
the  son  of  Crimthan),  Laserian,  the 
son  of  Nathfrach,  Cainec  Moveus,  and 
Ruadan.  And  as  St.  Finnian's  school 
was  not  improperly  a sacred  reposito- 
ry of  all  wisdom,  as  the  writer  of  his 
life  tells  us,  so  he  himself  got  the  sir- 
name  of  Finnian  the  Wise.”  To  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning  not  only  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  British 
isles  resorted,  but  also  from  Armorica 
and  Germany : so  that  at  one  time  it  is 
said  they  numbered  about  three  thou- 
sand. 'Fhe  venerable  Bede  bears  tes- 
timony, not  only  to  the  instruction  de- 
livered at  Clonard,  but  to  its  fame  for 
hospitality  towards  the  students  of  the 
many  nations  who  resorted  there : and 
Colg.an,  Usher,  Sir  James  Ware,  and 


• See  Petrie's  “ Essay  on  the  Round  Towers,"  and  O’Brien’s  Irish  Dictionary. 
But  it  is  stated  by  Archdall  that  the  original  name  of  Cluain  loraird  was  " Rou- 
Finnchuill,"  the  wood  or  shrubbery  by  the  .stream,  an  appellation  which  we  can 
readily  suppose  was  highly  characteristic  of  this  spot  in  early  times. 
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the  learned  Dr.  Lanigan  collected  ma- 
terials and  published  the  life  of  this 
distinguished  philosopher  and  divine, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  most  cele- 
br-atcd  commont.itors  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  his  age.  There  is  some 
discrepancy  as  to  the  d.ate  of  his  de- 
ceiise,  but  the  best  authorities  acknow- 
ledge that  it  occurred  between  548 
and  SC."!.  After  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland  several  bishop- 
rics were  created  in  Meath,  namely, 
Clonard,  Damliagor,  Duleek,  Cana- 
nns  now  Kells,  Trim,  Arbracken, 
Dunshaughlin,  Foure,  Slane,  and 
others  ; but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  all  these,  except  Du- 
leek and  Kells,  were  united  to  form 
the  see  of  Clonard.  It  .appears  from 
our  monastic  annals,  that  St.  Keiran 
the  younger,  commonly  styled  the  son 
of  the  carpenter,  the  founder  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  bestowed  the  territory  of 
Clonard,  which  was  his  patrimony,  on 
St.  Finnian,  whose  character  and  de- 
scent is  thus  recorded  by  Mac  Geo- 
ghegan:  — 

“ St.  Pinian,  or  Finan,  sometimes 
also  called  Fiiibar,  son  of  Fintan,  a 
subtle  philosopher,  and  profound  theolo- 
gian, was  first  Bishop  of  Clonard  ; be 
was  one  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Clanna 
Rorys,  and  his  piety  added  new  lustre 
to  his  birth.  Having  been  baptised  by 
St.  Abban,*  he  was  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  St.  Fortkern,  bi.shop  of 
Trim,  where  he  remained  till  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  continually  profiting  by 
the  instructions  of  this  holy  bishop.  He 
afterwards  went  into  Britain,  and  be- 
came attached  to  St.  David,  bishop  of 
tlcnevia  in  Wales,  by  whom  he  was 
particnlarly  beloved  for  his  piety  and 
learning.  Ho  remained  thirty  years 
in  Britain,  where  he  founded  three 
churches.  Having  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  being  consecrated  bishop 
in  5:10,  ho  established  his  see  at  Clon.ard, 
on  the  river  Boyne,  In  Meath,  where  he 
founded  a school  or  university,  cele- 
brated for  the  great  concourse  of  stu- 


dents, amounting  sometimes  to  three 
thousand,  amongst  whom  were  a great 
number  of  subjects,  celebrated  for  their 
sanctity  and  learning,  and  as  this  school 
was  called  ‘ a wonderful  sanctuary  of 
wisdom,'  by  the  author  of  his  life,  * totius 
sapientite  atlmirabile  sacrarium,*  so  this 
Saint  was  called  Finian  the  Wiso."t 

At  a later  period  the  abbey  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  what 
the  original  buildings  were,  we  can 
now  but  conjecture,  probably  a mis- 
sionary chapel,  and  a few  monastic 
cells,  and  also  a dertech  or  peni- 
tentiary, the  burning  of  which,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  has  been  re- 
corded. In  examining  into  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  constantly  wondered  that 
no  trace  of  a round  tower  has  been 
discovered  in  this  sacred  spot,  nor  any 
record  found  of  the  destruction  of 
such.  For  upwards  of  a thousand 
years  the  annals  of  Clonard  have  come 
down  to  us ; and,  although  scattered 
through  various  works,  they  are 
now  well  known,  and  the  m.ijority 
of  them  have  been  collected  with 
great  industry  by  Archdall,  in  his 
Slonasticon,  in  which  work  he  also 
relates  the  nobleness  of  birth,  dis- 
tinguished philosophy,  and  eminent 
piety  and  learning  of  the  founder. 
The  library  appears  to  have  been 
burned  in  the  year  1143.  Is  it 
too  great  a stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  suppose  that  that  very  copy 
of  the  Psalms,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Saint  Columbkille,  contained  in  the 
splendid  silver  shrine  called  the  Cathach 
of  the  O'Donnells,  now  in  the  museum 
of  thelloyal  Irish  Academy,  was  written 
in  this  very  library.  So  early  as6C5,  we 
read  of  regular  professorships  having 
existed  there.  Besides  those  who  re- 
sorted thither  as  students,  it  seems  that 
several  pious  laymen  retired  to  this  se- 
cluded spot,  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  contemplation  and  repose. 
From  this  sanctuary  and  abode  of  wis- 
dom, undoubtedly  sprang  much  of  the 


* Dr.  Lanigan  writes — his  parents  were  Christians — “ And  sent  him  towards  the 
church  of  Koscor,  to  be  there  baptized  by  Bishop  Fortkern,  1 he  women  who  were 
carrying  him  were,  it  is  said,  met  on  the  way  by  tho  priest,  St.  Abban,  ^'ho,  hav- 
ing inquired  whether  they  were  going,  and  what  was  their  errand,  undertook  to 
baptise  him,  which  he  did  at  a place  where  two  rioert  unite  into  one."  From  this  and 
other  passages  bearing  a like  interpretation  we  are  inclined  to  think  tho  early  Irish 
Christians  employed  immersion  as  their  mode  of  baptism,  and  some  of  our  very 
oldest  fonts,  particularly  one  still  remaining  in  tho  churchyard  of  Tallaght,  would 
appear  to  hare  been  constructed  for  that  purpose, 
f History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i,  p.  402. 
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learning  both  of  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nent. The  far-famed  Iona,  from  wlience 

**  ran 

Thtt  Arc  whlrli  lit  crcitllon  in  h<r  youth, 

Tiuit  turn«<l  the  wmidcring  Mvag^i  into  m»n, 

Ad<1  •bowed  him  lli«  omniiKitcaco  of  truth/* 

derived  its  religion  and  its  architecture 
from  Clonard.* 

Numerous  dis.asters  befel  this  place. 
It  was  pillaged  and  in  part  destroyed 
no  less  than  twelve  times,  five  of 
which  were  by  the  Danes.  The  church 
and  adjoining  buildings  were  fourteen 
times  consumed  by  fire ; indeed,  this  de- 
structive element  appears  to  have  mark- 
ed these  strucluresforits  particular  fu- 
ry, for  we  read,  that,  in  1045,  “ the  town 
of  Clonard,  together  with  its  churches, 
was  wholly  consumed,  being  thrice  set 
on  fire  within  one  week."  In  1036, 
“ the  inhabitants  of  the  Breney  (Bref- 
ney)  plundered  and  sacked  Clonard, 
and  behaved  in  so  shameless  a man- 
ner, as  to  strip  O’Daly,  then  chief  poet 
of  Irekind,  even  to  his  skin,  and  leave 
him  in  that  situation ; and  amongst 
other  outrages,  they  sacrilegiously  took 
from  the  vestry  of  this  abbey  a sword, 
which  had  belonged  to  St.  I'inian,  the 
founder.”  It  was  sacked  and  plunder- 
ed by  MacMurrough,  and  his  English 
allies,  in  1170.  The  English  settlers 
appear,  however,  subsequently  to 
have  located  in  the  town  of  Clon- 
ard, which  must  then  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  are  even  mentioned  as 
having  rebuilt  some  of  the  edifices. 
Besides  the  abbey  of  Regular  Canons, 
there  was  also  a Nunnery,  endowed  by 
0’MelaghIin,t  to  which,  in  after  times, 
immense  revenues  and  very  extensive 
lands  were  attached. 

In  1206,  Simon  Rochford,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Meath,  removed  the  Episco- 
pal chair  from  Clonard  to  Newtown, 
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near  Trim,  where  he  founded  the  cele- 
brated abbey  of  Augustinian  Monks. 
Clonard  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  “Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,” 
and  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ries of  Ireland,  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Irish  prelates  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  there.^  Thera 
was  also  a castle  at  Clonard,  erected 
by  Hugh  dc  Lacy,  but  even  its  foun- 
dations have  long  since  been  obliterated. 

Amongst  the  legendary  lore  attached 
to  this  abbey,  is  a tale  of  Columba,  the 
son  of  Crimthan,  having  been  seen  late 
one  night  in  his  cell,  when  his  lamp 
had  expired,  reading  the  sacred  vo- 
lume by  a light  which  emanated  from 
the  tips  of  his  fingers,  as  he  passed 
them  over  the  leaves  before  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  indeed  till  a very  modern  date,  the 
ruins  of  some  of  the  many  buildings 
which  once  adorned  this  memorable 
locality,  were  in  existence.  Let  an 
eye-witness  describe  them — 

“ The  entrance  into  this  abbey,  on  the 
west  side,  was  through  a small  building, 
with  a lodge  over  it,  which  led  into  a 
small  court.  To  the  right  of  this  court 
stands  a kitchen  and  cellar,  and  over  them 
the  dormitory,  ranging  with  the  river, 
and  overlooking  the  garden,  which  sloped 
from  thenco  to  the  water's  edge.  Oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  was  another  small 
apartment,  and  adjoining  it,  the  refecto- 
ry, which  was  carried  for  some  length 
beyond  the  square,  and  joined  the  choir, 
a large  and  elegant  building,  most 
part  of  which  still  remains,  and  the  win- 
dows are  finished  in  a light  Gothic  style. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  fixed  in 
the  wall,  is  a small  double  arch,  in  the 
old  Saxon  manner,  and  divided  by  a 
illar  through  which  iron  bars  were 
xed.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  founder’s  tomb.  There  are  many 
remains  of  walls  adjoining  the  other 


* In  that  most  meagre  and  incorrect  Historical  account  of  Iona,’’  by  Mr. 
Alaclean,  the  only  guide-book,  1 am  sorry  to  say,  with  which  travellers  visiting^ 
that  sacred  isle  are  furnished,  he  has  the  ignorance  and  bad  taste  to  say,  “ In  tho 
year  563,  one  Colum  M'Felim  M'Fergus — latinized,  Columba,  a Scoltman,  set  out 
from  Ireland  in  a Currah,  and  landcu  at  Kebudm,"  Ac.  Now,  the  birth-place  and 
parentage  of  St.  Columb  are  both  well  known,  and  are  mentioned  in  all  the  lives  of 
this  saint:  nay,  the  very  passage  in  Adamnanus,  to  which  he  refers,  is  incorrect; 
but  wo  need  not  wonder  at  this  in  an  author  who  cmbullishcs  his  title  page  with  a 
veritable  Qielic  quotation  from  Ussian  I 

t This  name,  which  is  written  in  half  a dozen  ways  by  tho  Irish,  Latin,  and 
English  annalists,  means  the  attendant  or  servant  of  Sechnal,  the  patron  saint  of 
Meath. — See  the  liee.  R,  Butler's  " Notices  of  the  Castle  of  Trim,"  1840. 

J We  would  direct  the  attention  of  anj  of  our  Irish  antiquaries  who  mav  be  tra- 
velling in  tho  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  examine  the  churchyard  of  St.  Einian,  at 
Utter,  in  which  will  be  found  some  exceedingly  curious  and  highly  sculptured  tomb- 
stones, tho  workmanship  of  which  is  evidently  of  Irish  origin. 
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parts  of  tho  abbey,  but  in  so  ruinous  a 
state,  that  little  information  can  be 
gleaned  from  them.  At  a little  distance 
from  the  east  window,  in  tho  burial 
ground,  stands  a small  chapel,  in  which 
is  a table  monument,  ornamented  with 
the  ciRgies  of  a man  and  a woman,  in  a 
prying  posture,  and  dressed  in  tho 
run  ot  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  The 
sides  are  adorned  with  many  mats  of 
arms — that  of  the  family  of  Dillon  is 
most  conspicuous.”* 

Of  all  this,  not  even  a trace  now  re- 
mains.  One  stone  alone,  probably  too 
heavy  to  be  carried  away,  and  useless 
in  the  erection  of  the  ugly  modern 
church,  is  still  preserved — the  baptis- 
mal font  which  remains  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parochial  church.  It  is  octagonal 
in  shape,  and  highly  sculptured  with 
figures  in  relief,  representing  the 
Flight  into  Egypt — the  Baptism  in 
the  Jordan — St.  Finian,  St.  Peter, 
and  various  grotesque  figures  of 
monks  of  the  Augustinian  Order ; which 
latter  show  that  it  was  carved  since 
the  days  of  Walter  De  Lacy,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  tho  mona.stery  in  1175. 

At  what  precise  period  during  the 
present  century,  those  time-honoured 
ruins  were  completely  effaced,  or  to 
what  base  uses  they  were  applied,  it  is 
now  difficult  to  say.  The  dilapida- 
tion certainly  occurred  within  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years.  Ruins  such  as 
these  arethe  landmarks  of  our  history, 
transmitted  to  us  through  " ages  of 
sorrow  and  shame,"  from  a brighter 
and  more  glorious  era,  and  arc  fully 
as  interesting,  and  as  valuable  to  the 
Irish  people  as  the  stately  edifices  of 
Westminster  or  St.  Paul’s  are  to  the 
English.  Whatever  government  rules 
this  country  should  be  taught,  by  the 
voice  of  public  opinion,  to  preserve  our 
architectural  remains  and  antiquities  ; 
and  neither  vestry  clerk,  parish  bump- 
kin, itinerant  architect,  nor  titled  com- 
missioner, should  be  permitted  to  re- 
move one  stone  of  those  sacred  piles, 
which  are  not  tho  property,  and  should 
not  belong  to  this  parish  or  that  pro- 
prietor, but  appertain,  by  right,  to  the 
country  at  large. 

We  had  a lamentable  instance  of 
the  desecration  of  monuments,  the 
dilapidation  of  ancient  structures,  and 


the  complete  obliteration  of  several 
well-marked  historic  eras  in  the  spo- 
liation of  the  church  of  Lusk,  not  far 
from  this  city,  within  the  last  few 
months.  Where  will  paternal  love, 
or  filial  piety,  tho  adoration  of  a hus- 
band, the  mourning  of  a friend,  or  the 
grateful  homage  of  a country,  erect 
the  tomb  or  carve  the  tablet,  to  the 
memory  of  the  hallowed,  though  not 
forgotten  dead,  if  such  are,  within  the 
lapse  of  a few  years,  by  the  vote  of  a 
vestry,  or  the  dictate  of  a commission, 
to  be  hurled  from  their  niches,  bro- 
ken, scattered  through  the  surround- 
ing grave-yard,  or  turned  into  sharpen- 
ing stones  by  the  masons  and  artisans 
employed  in  erecting  ungainly  modern 
buildings,  in  the  construction  of  which, 
the  materials  of  a church,  some  five  or 
six  centuries  old,  have  been  “ thrown 
in”  to  the  contractor’s  agreement  ? 

But  above  all,  the  people  themselves 
should  be  taught  to  reverence  and  res- 
pect these  remains,  and  not  (ns  we  have 
frequently  observed)  despoil  them  by 
removing  some  of  their  beautifully- 
carved  stones  to  form  lintels  and  cor- 
nices for  their  wretched  cabins,  the 
surrounding  filth  and  misery  of  which 
contrast  but  too  mournfully  with  the  re- 
lics of  ancient  grandeur  in  this  vicinity. 

We  alluded,  in  the  early  portion  of 
this  essay,  to  the  want  of  a correct 
Irish  history,  and  the  neglect  of  such 
histories  of  our  country  as  we  possess. 
We  would  again  (because  we  do  not 
think  we  can  too  often)  revert  to  this 
subject.  TheBoardof  National  Educa- 
tion— with  whose  system  of  instruction 
we  individually  agree,  and  many  of 
whose  books  we  very  much  admire — 
while  they  teach  the  history  of  Kams- 
chatka,  and  the  geography  of  the  An- 
des, never  once  mlude,  in  their  system 
of  education,  to  the  national  history 
of  the  people  they  are  employed  to 
teach.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this, 
when  we  know,  as  a fact,  that  an  emi- 
nent publisher  of  our  acquaintance,  in 
the  issue,  some  few  years  ago,  of 
a popular,  and  to  our  mind,  very  un- 
prejudiced abridgment  of  Irish  history, 
wrote  a circular  to  the  different  school- 
masters in  Ireland,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  little  work,  wasanswered  by 
some  ofthosewho  deigned  to  honor  him 


* Archdall’s  Monasticon ; also  Gough’s  additions  to  Camden,  and  Seward’s 
Topography,  &c.,  &c. 
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with  a reply,  to  the  effect  that  the  time 
devoted  by  their  pupils  to  the  study  of 
history  of  any  description  was  barely 
sufficient  for  those  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  England!  How  long  will  parents 
and  guardians  submit  to  this?  That 
Irish  history  is  looked  upon  as  a fable  by 
many  ignorant  Englishmen,  we  wonder 
not : but  that  the  ordinarily  edu- 
cated— and,  above  all,  that  the  learned 
of  that  country  — should  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  materials  of  our  Irish 
history,  is  a lamentable  fact,  and  shows 
either  great  want  of  knowledge,  or 
utter  indifference  to  the  subject. 

We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
while  these  pages  were  passing  through 
the  press,  in  casting  our  eyes  over 
that  very  beautiful  book,  Macaulay's 
“ Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  in  the  pre- 
face to  which,  when  speaking  of  the 
early  literature  and  metrical  romances 
on  which  the  history  of  most  nations 
is  founded,  he  very  justly  says  : — 

“ A man  who  can  invent  or  embellish 
an  interesting  story,  and  put  it  into  a 
form  which  others  may  easily  retain  in 
their  recollection,  will  always  be  highly 
esteemed  bv  a people  eager  for  amuse- 
ment and  mformation,  but  destitute  of 
libraries.  Such  is  the  origin  of  ballad 
poetry — a species  of  composition  which 
scarcely  ever  fails  to  spring  up  and 
flourish  in  every  society,  at  a certain 
point  in  the  progress  towards  refine- 
ment. Tacitus  informs  us  that  songs 
were  the  only  memorials  of  the  past 
which  the  ancient  Germans  possessed." 

And  so  he  passes  in  review  the  early 
“ poetic  literature"  and  “ ancient  lav.s” 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  ; the 
early  G.auls,  the  primitive  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  races,  the  Danes  and  An- 
glo-Saxons, the  W'elsh  and  Scottish 
Highlanders,  the  Servians  and  Peru- 
vians, the  people  of  Persia  and  Turko- 
mani.i,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the 
Etriisc.ans  and  Cxstilians,  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of 
Centr.il  Africa,  whose  bards  have 
sung,  and  whose  tr.-ulitiur.s  have  per- 
petuated, the  story  of  their  early  histo- 
ry— all,  exceptthatof  his  neighbouring 
land,  Ireland,  are  deemed  worthy  of 
a place  in  the  preface  of  the  English 
statesman.  IJut  worse  than  thi.s,  the 
last  historian  that  has  attempted  to 
compile  and  arrange  the  annals  of  our 
country  knew  little  or  nothing  of  those 
rich  sources  of  knowledge  in  the  ,in- 
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cient  Gtelic  manuscripts^from  which 
alone  our  history  can  be  obtained.  Thus 
remarks  Mr.  O'Donovan,  in  his  pre- 
face to  '*  The  Battle  of  Magh-Rath," 
which,  with  the  monarch  who  fought 
it,  is  not  even  once  alluded  to  ; — 

“ Mr.  Moore  is  confessedly  unac- 
quainted with  the  Irish  language  ; and 
the  remaiu.s  of  our  ancient  literature 
were,  therefore,  of  course  inaccessible 
to  him.  That  great  ignorance  of  these 
unexplored  sources  of  Irish  history 
should  be  found  in  his  pages  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising,  but  ho  ought  to 
have  been  more  conscious  of  his  defi- 
ciencies in  this  respect  than  to  hare  so 
boldly  hazarded  the  unqualified  asser- 
tion that  there  exist  in  the  Irish  annals 
no  materials  for  the  civil  history  of  tbe 
country." 

The  scientific  progress  of  our  coun- 
try has  not  stood  still  of  late  years  ; 
our  university  and  our  schools  of  me- 
dicine have  borne  an  honourable  part 
in  the  advance  of  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, and  medicine.  Chemistry  may 
also  be  ranked  among  the  sciences  in 
which  our  countrymen  have  won  dis- 
tinction. The  greatest  telescope,  the 
most  scientific  magnetic  observatory, 
and  the  first  atmospheric  nailway  were 
erected  and  now  flourish  in  this  coun- 
try. A survey,  the  most  accurate  in  it* 
details,  and,  as  orijjinally  planned,  the 
most  extensive  in  its  objects,  that  any 
country  in  Europe  has  yet  been  submit- 
ted to,  has  just  been  completed ; and  the 
last  enumeration  of  the  people  has  been, 
with  great  justice,  pronounced  by  the 
London  Statistical  Society,  “ a model 
for  a Census.”  Unfortunately,  for 
the  country,  either  from  the  indif- 
ference of  our  rulers,  the  unjust  eco- 
nomy which  the  English  Exchequer 
has  ever  pursued  towards  Ireland,  or 

from  some  mismanagement  at  home 

perhaps  from  a little  of  each — the  me- 
moirs of  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey 
have  been  abandoned — we  would  hope 
only  for  the  present.  We  would  go 
further  and  say,  that  as  the'materials 
which  have  been  collected  for  them 
are  the  property  of  the  country — and 
arc  a necessary  portion  of  her  history, 
they  must  some  d.iy,  sooner  or  later, 
meet  the  light  ; — and  yet,  can  it  be  be- 
lieved,— an  endeavour  was  made  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months  to  remove 
these  records  to  Woolwich  1 We  need 
only  refer  to  the  memoir  on  Temple- 


uigiiizea  oy  v-,ooglc 
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more,  as  a specimen  of  what  these 
county  histories  would  be. 

The  Board  of  Works  has  of  late  done 
good  service,  particularly  in  the  inland 
navigation  of  the  country;  and  our  in- 
dustrial resources  have  also,  within 
the  last  four  years,  received  an  impulse, 
which  we  would  ardently  anticipate 
may  be  both  permanent  and  extensive. 
The  last  tenor  fifteen  years  has  done 
much  to  develope  the  literary  resources 
of  this  country.  The  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  the  old  chartered  patron  of 
Irish  literature  and  antiquities,  has 
awoke  from  the  apathetic  slumher  in 
which  she  remained  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  when  she  ad- 
mitted into  her  transactions  papers 
and  communications,  some  of  which 
were  not  founded  on  fact,  and  in 
others  of  which  the  crude  and  fan- 
ciful theories  of  the  authors  brought 
upon  us  the  ridicule  of  other  European 
nations ; while  at  the  same  time  .she 
permitted  some  of  our  oldest  and  best 
records,  and  most  valuable  antiquities, 
to  pass  into  another  kingdom.  Of 
late,  however,  a zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  we  would  hope  a nationality, 
have  infused  themselves  amongst  its 
members,  and  its  councils,  unparalleled 
in  the  spirit  of  any  other  Irish  institu- 
tion, and  she  has  amply  redeemed  her 
past  indifference  by  creating  a museum 
of  Celtic  and  early  Christian  antiqui- 
ties, unexampled  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
only  surpassed  (if  it  be  surpassed)  by  that 
of  Copenhagen,  which  may  be  inferior  in 
this  respect,  that  the  same  historic  refer- 
ence does  not  exist  there  with  regard 
either  to  the  Pagan  or  Christian  an- 
tiquities, but  particularly  the  hatter, 
which  are  also  less  numerous  and  inte- 
resting. And  although  the  Pagan  anti- 
quities of  Copenhagen  are  much  more 
numerous  than  ours,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  types  of  form  or  structure  are 
much  more  diversified  than  those 
which  the  Irish  Academy  affords. 


Why  has  the  catalogue  of  this  national 
collection  been  so  long  delayed?  Why 
is  not  each  new  specimen  of  interest 
figured  in  the  Proceeilings  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  thus  widely  distributed 
among  the  public  ? We  know  that 
many  valuable  acquisitions  have  been 
gained  by  visiters  calling  accidentally 
at  the  museum  ; many  more  would, 
we  feel  convinced,  find  their  way  into 
this  collection  if  some  general  and  po- 
pular means  existed  of  giving  an  ac- 
count of  those  which  are  there  already. 
The  miserable  pittance  which  the  go- 
vernment doles  out  to  this  noble  insti- 
tution may  be  urged  as  a reason  against 
this  project,  but,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  full  effect  of  all  this,  we  would 
suggest,  that  wood-engraving,  which 
is  quite  applicable  to  all  purposes  of 
antiqu.arian  delineation,  is  now  re- 
markably cheap,  and  as  most  of  the 
antiquities  have  already  been  drawn  at 
the  expense  of  the  Academy,  even 
fifty  pounds  a year  would  do  much  to- 
wards illuslr.ating  them. 

We  have  lately  had  a proof  of  the 
growing  interest  which  is  taken  in 
the  antiquarian  department  of  our 
academy,  not  only  by  our  own,  but  by 
other  nations.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment has  sent  over  a gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  great  shrewdness  of 
observation,  and  most  charming  man- 
ners, to  investigate  and  report  upon 
our  collection.* 

In  the  historic  department,  the  Ar- 
chteologic.al  Society  has  done  more  to 
elucidate  the  annals  and  records  of 
our  country  than  had  been  effected  for 
the  century  previous.  Private  indivi- 
duals,  and  enterprising  publishers  are 
likewise  engaged  in  this  good  work, 
and  a new  society,  “ The  Celtic  Athe- 
nteum”  promises  well  in  this  depart- 
ment of  research.  Wo  are,  moreover, 
happy  to  find  that  this  body  does  not 
consider  itself  as  a mere  tr.anscriber, 
translator,  and  commentator  on  the 


* With  abccoming  spirit  oflibcrality,  the  Academy  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries,  through  the  person  of  Mr.  Warsaae,  to  w hom  we  have  just 
alluded,  a splendid  scries  of  drawings,  illustrative  of  our  finest  antiquities,  and  also 
several  specimens  of  the  antiquities  themselves,  of  w hich  duplicates  existed.  This 
is, we  believe,  the  first  instance  of  good  feeling  between  the  Irish  and  thcDaneswhich 
our  annali.sts  have  as  yet  been  able  to  record.  13csi<les  this,  wo  have  heard,  and  wo 
believe  truly',  that  some  persons  calling  themselves  Irishmen  and  antiquarians,  pre- 
sented to  this  gentleman,  and  to  the  body  he  represented,  their  antiquities,  of  some 
of  which  neither  drawings  nor  duplie.atcs  existed,  and  thus  these  interesting  objects 
are  for  ever  lost  to  Irish  history  1 What  the  feeling  can  be  that  induced  this  want 
of  patriotism  and  nationality,  w o are  at  a loss  to  discover. 
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written  labonrs  of  the  past ; but  has 
also  constituted  itself  a conservator  of 
those  monutnents  and  architectural 
remains,  which  the  Vandalism  of  mo- 
dern commissioners,  the  working  mem- 
bers of  which  are  Englishmen,  who  pos- 
sess little  knowledge,  and  less  taste 
and  interest,  in  those  relics,  that  teach 
the  antiquary,  mark  the  historic  era, 
or  adorn  the  landscapes  of  our  native 
land,  would  destroy. 

While  we  write,  a new  literary 
periodical  has  started  into  existence — 
“ Duffy’s  Catholic  Magazine,”  with  the 
general  literature  of  which  we  will  not 
at  present  find  fault.  In  an  article,  how- 
ever, on  Druids  and  Druidism,  it  has 
published,  and  thus  endeavoured  to 
revive,  the  nonsensical  fancies  of  Val- 
lancey  and  his  school  of  imaginary  .an- 
tiquaries, which  we  had  hoped  the  la- 
hours  of  Petrie,  O'  Donovan,  Hardiman, 
Todd,  and  Eugene  Curry,  the  Irish 
scribe  and  interpreter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  other  investigators,  had 
long  since  dispelled. 

Among  the  recent  labourers  in  the 
field  of  Irish  history  we  must  not 
omit  our  brother  “ Young  Irelanders,” 
for  if  by  that  appellation  are  to  be  in- 
cluded those  who,  irrespective  of  poli- 
tics or  creed,  have  toiled  for  nation- 
ality, who  have  manfully  stood  for- 
ward for  the  honour  of  our  common 
country,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
advance  her  science  and  her  arts,  to 


preserve  her  monuments  and  anti- 
quities, and  to  elevate  and  spread 
abroad  a knowledge  of  her  history, 
there  have  been,  and  there  are, 
“ Young  Irelanders,"  good  men  and 
true,  who  are  neither  repealers  in  poli- 
tics, nor  Roman  Catholics  in  religion. 
We  are  not  frenzied  by  the  retrospective 
poetry  which  has  emanated  from  many 
of  those  talented,  enthusiastic,  and 
warm-hearted  sons  of  Ireland,  no  more 
than  we  would  by  songs,  which  told 
again  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
or  the  bloody  massacre  of  Glencoe  ; 
nor  are  we  read^  to  “flesh  every 
sword  to  the  hilt”  in  a Saxon,  when 
we  read  these  reprints  of  some  of  the 
old  and  sad  tales  of  English  misgtovern- 
ment,  and  English  treachery,  &c., 
which  they  have  published  j — but  we 
thank  them  cordially  for  using  the 
great  powers,  which  undoubtedly 
they  possess,  and  that  among  a class 
of  the  community  hitherto  inaccessible 
to  such  teaching,  not  only  in  tbe  cause 
of  liberty  and  nalionclity,  but  in  that 
of  Irish  history,  literature,  and  an- 
tiquities. 

Even  strangers,  who  have  visited 
our  soil,  have  become  infected  by  the 
general  feeling  of  enthusiasm  which 
at  present  pervades  all  classes  and 
parties,  and  have  ably  and  generously 
devoted  the  pages  of  their  periodicals 
to  Irish  history  and  antiquities.* 


* Seethe  Historical  Tableaux,  in  numbers  160  and  1 62  o f Chambers's  Edin- 
burgh Journal  for  1847. 
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THE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Fairest  and  loveliest  flow’r  of  the  vale 
That  peacefully  deckest  each  lonely  dale 
With  thy  soft  and  gentle  bloom. 

Thou  seem'st  as  some  spirit  of  light  and  love 
From  the  pure  ethereal  realms  above. 

Had  made  thy  fair  breast  its  homo  ; 


Had  tinted  thy  leaves  with  the  azure  hue 
That  spreads  o’er  the  boundless  rolm  of  blue. 
Which  the  air  and  the  sunbeams  weave, 
F.vcn  as  the  blushing  rose  would  seem 
To  borrow  the  cloud's  quick-fading  beam 
When  the  sun  sinks  down  at  eve. 

That  the  sunbeam  then  with  his  brilliant  ray 
Unfolding  thy  breast  to  the  birth  of  day 
That  was  closed  in  sable  night ; 

Gazed  with  such  love  on  thy  bosom  fair, 

Tliat  his  own  bright  image  was  center’d  there 
In  a pool  of  golden  light. 


Thus,  when  the  bright  morning  dawns  from  afar. 
When  grey  twilight  flies  in  her  misty  car 
From  Aurora's  beams  above. 

Thy  leaflets  quiver  and  wave  in  the  air. 

As  though  the  warm  pulse  of  a heart  were  there. 
That  beat  high  with  ardent  love. 


Each  crystalline  drop  of  the  morning’s  dew. 
That  seems  like  the  tear  of  affection  true 
Of  a heart  that  knows  no  guile. 

He  gently  removes  in  his  warm  embrace. 

As  he  sports  on  thy  half  unveiled  face 
With  a fond  endearing  smile. 


Fresh  beauties  burst  forth  as  thy  leaflets  part 
To  welcome  the  sov’reign  lord  of  thy  heart 
In  thy  bosom’s  golden  throne. 

Thus,  though  all  should  be  false  on  earth  below. 

In  the  morn's  bright  beams  and  the  noontide's  glow 
Thou  livest  for  him  alone. 


And  when,  as  he  sinks  to  his  ev’ning  rest. 

Thou  claspest  his  image  within  thy  breast ; 

Though  absent,  he’s  not  forgot. 

So,  as  thou  guardest  the  treasures  of  light. 

Most  safe  in  the  darkest  dangers  of  night, 

Thou’rt  called  the  Forget-me-Not. 

Sappho. 

VoL.  XXIX.— No.  171.  2 c 
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THE  LATE  MRS.  JAMES  CRAY. 

**  Fcstf  DO  mor«  the  he&t  o'  the  nin, 

Nor  the  forlout  irlnter'*  rngn  t 
Tliou  thy  vorldty  Uak  hut  doue* 

Hume  art  gone !" 

These  opening  lines  of  th«  simple  dirge  in  Cymheline  found  ready  passage 
from  our  lips,  as  we  hung,up  in  our  Gallery  its  last  accession — the  portrait  we 
this  month  engrave.  Shakspeare,  in  his  mastery  of  the  hum.m  heart,  here  p.iints 
feelings  which  bring  their  meed  of  consolation,  if  not  of  rejoicing,  to  the  mourn- 
ers for  the  Early  Dead.  He  would  hare  us  think  of  them  as,  not  alone  at  rest, 
but  in  security.  No  further  anxieties  ; no  more  unquiet  thoughts  ! Gaze  on 
that  gentle  face,  and  call  to  mind  that  trouble  can  come  there  no  more  ; that 
the  weariness  of  hope  deferred  cannot  longer  torment ; that  those  tempdes  may 
not  pulsate  with  pain,  nor  those  eyes  send  down  their  showers  ; and  then,  while 
with  us,  you  weep  for  so  much  promise  too  soon  taken  away,  you  can  even  say, 
“ It  is  well !”  and  think  that  the  haven  found  is  a bright  exchange  for  the  storms 
that  rage  without,  threatening  with  destruction  the  barks  yet  exposed  to  their 
fury. 

Soon  after  our  gifted  contributor’s  decease,  we  gave  our  readers  a brief  me- 
moir of  her  literary  career.*  The  sketch  was  slightly  done — the  work  of  a 
single  sitting;  but  was  received  with  some  degree  of  interest,  ns  the  first  at- 
tempt at  the  poetess'  biography.  . Since  then,  many  Valuable  contributions  have 
reached  us  ; and  we  find  a kind  of  duty  imposed  on  us  now  to  give  a fuller,  if 
not  more  faithful  account,  gathered  from  the  rich  materials  which  have  found 
their  way  to  our'hands. 

Mary  Anne  Hrowne,’  the  eldest  of  three  children,  was  born  at  her  fa- 
ther's house.  Maidenhead  Thicket,  Berks,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1812. 
Paternally  she  derived  descent  from  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  a Kentish  baronet, 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Montagu.  Her  mother,  after  whom  she  was 
named,  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  Captain  .Tobn  Simmons,  of  Liverpool  ; 
and  her  maternal  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Briarly,  Esq.,  the 
representative  of  a well-known  Lancashire  family.  The  house  in  which  Miss 
Browne  was  born  has  been  long  since  removed  ; hut,  in  a brief  autobiography, 
written  in  1840,  we  find  an  interesting  recollection  of  its  appearance:  “ I have 
a distinct  remembrance  of  my  birth-phacc,"  she  wrote,  *•  though  the  cottage 
has  been  for  many  years  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  a very  ugly  red  brick 
mansion.  It  was  a low,  thatched  building;  the  walls  and  porch  were  partially 
covered  with  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  other  creeping  plants  ; before  the  door 
was  a large  green  plat,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  an  old  apple  tree,  cele- 
brated through  the  neighbourhood  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  pro- 
duce ; and  a largo  garden,  full,  if  I remember  rightly,  of  very  l>eautiful  flowers, 
was  attached.  There  were  many  trees  round  the  dwelling;  and,  in  my  childish 
mind,  I well  remember,  I used  to  compare  it  to  a bird’s  nest."  Here,  with  the 
exception  of  a short  time  passed  in  Liverpool,  when  she  was  two  years  old,  the 
opening  four  years  of  her  life  were  spent — four  years,  which,  in  their  brief  com- 
pass, sufficed  to  show  .all  the  leading  tendencies  of  her  mind ; and  to  her  watch- 
ful parents,  to  indicate  the  gifts  of  their  child — her  heritage  of  weal  or  wo. 

Tho  dawning  of  the  human  mind  is,  to  its  individual  possessor,  lost  in  clouds 


• Vol.  X.W.  p.  327.  March,  184d. 
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and  thick  darkness ; but  to  tlie  calm  spectator,  light  is  seen  to  glimmer  and 
struggle  through  the  unformed  chaos,  “ shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day."  The  young  child’s  reason  awoke  almost  immediately  j an  unwonted  pre- 
cocity of  thought,  united  with  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a most 
retentive  memory,  speedily  developed  themselves  ; and  intellect  and  life  might  he 
said  almost  to  have  commenced  simultaneously.  When  two  years  of  age,  she 
could  read  fluently,  having  acquired  the  faculty  not  by  the  slow,  he.art-breaking 
process  of  mastering  first  the  individual  syllables,  but  by  forming  an  im- 
mediate acquaintance  with  the  words  themselves.  Every  word,  once  declared 
to  her,  was  remembered  .as  an  old  friend,  and  its  jwonunciation  and  meaning 
always  kept  in  mind.  Her  education  was  almost  w holly  imp.arted  at  home  ; 
and  her  father,  who  was  well  qualified  for  the  duty,  was  her  first  preceptor. 
Mr.  Browne  is  yet  living,  and  we  feel  some  delicacy  in  alluding,  therefore, 
to  his  personal  fitness  for  such  an  office  ; yet,  we  are  assured  that  his  own  intel- 
lectual tastes  exercised  their  natural  influence  on  his  daughter’s  expanding  mind, 
and  while  they  made  her  acquainted  with  the  stores  of  wealth  laid  up  in  her 
country’s  literature,  prompted  also  the  des’re  to  possess  similar  acquirements. 
Mr.  Browne  had  a fine  voice  ; and  the  w inter  evenings,  when  the  fireside 
showed  its  attractions,  were  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  favourite  volume.s,  of 
which  he  was  generally  the  reader.  The  miscellaneous  knowledge  placed  in 
reach  of  a whole  family,  by  this  happy  mode,  cannot  be  over-estimated  ; while 
the  power  of  selection,  confided  to  a judicious  head,  contributes  also  its  own 
value — a point  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge. 

When  Miiry  Anne  w.as  four  years  old,  the  family  were  consfr.ained  to  leave 
their  house  at  the  Thicket,  owing  to  its  too  limited  accommodation.  They 
reluctantly  quitted  their  lovely  little  cottage,  and  moved  to  the  other  side  of 
the  high  road,  where  Mr.  Browne  had  erected  a more  spacious  residence,  called 
The  Elms,  from  some  fine  trees  near  it.  Already — as  we  read  of  Pope — our 
poetess  hail,  in  some  measure,  taught  herself  w riting,  by  imitating  the  printed 
characters  in  an  old  prayer  book  ; and  here  she  began  to  “ to  warble  her  native 
wood-notes,”  and  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  started  into  being  within. 
Paper,  pens,  and  ink  were  esteemed  treasures,  on  which  alone  pocket-money 
was  worthily  bestowed ; and  an  itinerant  vender,  who  supplied  the  neighbour- 
hood with  these  acquisitions,  and  with  millinery  and  sweet-meats,  found  all  his 
stores  set  aside,  untouched,  until  his  "stationary”  was  uncovered.  At  the 
same  time  books,  the  “ comforters  of  her  childish  sorrows,  and  conqianions  of 
her  happiness,"  as  she  calls  them,  began  to  increase  in  number  with  her ; and 
a love  for  their  possession  was  excited,  which  never  passed  away  but  with 
life  itseif. 

The  beauteous  scenery  around  her  Berkshire  home  made  no  vain  appe.al  to 
the  young  dreamer’s  senses  ; but  aff’orded  out-of-door  delights  equalling,  if  not 
surpassing,  her  pleasant  studies  within.  Near  at  hand  was  the  broad,  bright 
channel  of  old  Father  'riiames,  dividing  in  twain  by  a pathway  of  .silver,  a district 
not  unworthily  named  'I’he  (iarden  of  England,  and  inviting  to  a thousand 
pleasant  wanderings  along  his  sheltered  banks.  And  the  neighbouring  common 
w.a-s  redolent  with  fragrant  gorse  and  wildllowcrs,  and  led  away  to  woods,  vocal 
■with  birds  in  the  summer  season,  and  protecteil  against  the  biting  colds  of 
winter.  Who  could  else  than  be  a belated  wanderer  at  times  with  sueh  attrac- 
tions? “ 1 shall  let  my  reader,  at  once,”  she  writes  in  a characteristic  passage, 
“ into  the  w hole  round  of  my  simple  pleasures  and  pursuits.  I need  not  say 
how  I loved  flowers,  and  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  all  the  population  of  the 
fields  and  woods  ; how  I looked  every  spring  for  the  first  violet  or  primrose  as 
for  a courier  announcing  the  return  of  a crowd  of  dearly-loved  friends  ; nor 
how  I loved  to  warnler  away  from  home,  forgetting  the  time  and  the  distance ; 
nor  how  the  sunset  w.as  looked  forward  to,  on  a fine  summer  day,  as  if  it  were 
some  splendid  pageant.  Neither  need  1 detail  the  atrectionatc  lectures  on 
colds,  and  chilblains,  and  torn  frocks,  and  wet  shoes,  and  idlene.ss,  which  1 was 
sure  to  receive  on  my  return  home.”  On  one  remarkable  occasion,  during 
these  wanderings,  an  incident  befel  her  which  created  such  deep,  mental  impres- 
sions as  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  her  spirit’s  history,  which  we  feel  called  upon 
more  particularly  to  allude  to. 
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Although  none  con  remember  the  first  enkindling  of  reason  within  him,  yet 
there  are  many,  we  believe,  who,  among  the  records  of  their  early  experience, 
preserve  the  memory  of  a time  and  season  when,  by  a sudden  impulse,  they 
" put  away  childish  things  when  a burst  of  glory  seemed  to  have  been  poured 
around  them,  and  they  arose,  like  Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  at  first  blinded 
and  confused,  but  straightway  enlightened  and  directed  of  heaven.  Ordinary 
things  may  be  near  ; the  scene  of  the  occurrence  may  be  familiar  as  one's 
own  home  ; and,  save  by  their  own  bounding  hearts,  the  day  may  be  unchronicled 
from  any  other  of  the  seven  ; but  a memorable  hour  has  come  fur  them,  and 
when  it  has  passed  away,  they  are  no  more  what  they  were.  A gift  and  a 
power  have  fallen  upon  them  j new  feelings,  new  aspirations,  become  their  own. 
In  a word,  the  uncertain  thoughts  of  childhood  are  exchanged  for  the  decision 
of  character  which  marks  maturer  years.  Shelley  describes,  in  veyse  of  exquisite 
beauty,  the  “ sweet  May-dawn"  that  “ burst  his  spirit's  sleep,”  when  the  Muse 
found  him,  in  his  school-boy  attire,  alone  and  sorrowful,  and  gave  him  his  voca- 
tion as  her  worshipper  for  ever.  We  find  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  one  of 
her  latest  poems,  “ The  Moorland  Child,”  attempting  a similar  delineation  of 
her  feelings  at  the  time  when  the  change  came  and  translated  her  into  a new 
world  of  enlarged  existence.  In  this  remarkable  poem — remarkable,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  for  its  having  been  one  of  the  few  with  a personal  reference—. 
she  tells  us  of  a young  child  who,  attracted  in  her  simplicity  by  the  glories  of  the 
beautiful  world  around,  loved  more  than  her  home,  its  flowers,  and  bees,  or  her 
own  small  garden,  an  “ over-cultured  spot,”  the  wide  common  which  she  hod 
made  her  wosen  playing  ground.  She  paints  her  delight  in  straying  alone 
midst  the  heather  and  furze,  in  search  of  the  red  strawberry,  the  hare-bell,  and 
fragrant  wild  thyme — her  simple  song  carolling  forth  in  reply  to  the  birds,  and 
her  light-hearted  shout  ringing  out,  when  the  leveret  came  leaping  from  his 
hiding-place  in  the  fern  ; and  then  she  tells  of  a time  when  the  child’s  spirit  be- 
came sorrowful  with  too-early  thought — 

“ There  was  one  eventag  when  the  West 
Was  all  a flood  of  gold  ; 

And  to  the  East,  in  lazy  rest. 

The  floating  clouds  were  rolled  ; 

And  the  young  crescent  moon  began 
To  shed  her  silver  ray, 

And  one  pale  star  shone  white  and  wan. 

Beside  the  dying  day. 

“ The  child  went  bounding  o’er  the  heath. 

Then  suddenly  she  stayed  ; 

It  seeme<l  as  if  her  very  breath 
Its  oven  thrill  delayed  ; 

She  held  her  hand  above  her  brow. 

And  ceased  her  childish  song  ; 

Her  cheek  grew  deeper  in  its  glow, 

And  her  heart  beat  high  and  strong. 

“ Slowly  her  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears, 

And  so  she  stood  and  gazed  : 

And  yet  that  sunset  west  for  years 
Had  just  as  brightly  blazed; 

Yet  never,  till  that  evening  hour. 

The  careless  laughing  one 
Had  felt  the  magic  and  the  power 
Of  that  declining  sun. 

“ Oh,  who  may  tell  what  thronging  dreams 
And  tlioughts  unknown  nil  then. 

Crowded,  like  freshly-opened  streams. 

Upon  her  heart  and  brain  ? 

How  did  her  very  spirit  yearn. 

Beneath  that  sadden  life  I 
How  did  her  inmost  bosom  burn 
Amidst  that  stirring  strife  ! 
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“ And  tenderness,  and  solemn  thought, 

Unnamed,  unknown,  were  there  ; 

And  so  within  her  bosom  wrought 
A homo  for  future  care  ; 

The  passion  of  that  hour  went  by. 

Its  thrilling  magic  past, 

But,  oh,  its  bright,  strange  memory 
Will  haunt  her  to  the  last !” 

Wild  thoughts  these  for  a child  of  seven  years  1 for  although  their  poetical 
expression  was  reserved  for  a far  later  period,  the  date  of  their  origin  could  be 
traced  to  that  almost  infantine  season. 

We  have  some  lines  by  us,  which  must  have  been  written  in  her  ninth  year, 
if  we  may  decide  from  their  subject  matter — the  death  of  Queen  Caroline. 
The  sufferings  of  that  ill-used  woman,  which  awoke  the  general  indignation  of 
the  people,  were  of  engrossing  interest  to  the  dwellers  in  the  vicinity  of  Wind- 
sor. Theij  seemed  to  feel  a home-interest  in  all  the  Queen’s  persecutions  ; for 
to  them  she  was  endeared  by  a host  of  personal  reminiscences,  weaving  stronger 
ties  than  could  the  quick  sense  of  her  wrongs,  or  the  vague  attractions  of  her 
royalty.  The  theme  was  an  exciting  one  to  the  young  Muse,  and  was  eagerly  and 
not  unskilfully  attempted.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  she  made  some 
essays  at  dramatic  writing,  of  what  nature  it  is  impossible  to  say,  since  these 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  earlier  productions  were  destroyed  almost  as  soon 
as  penned.  She  wrote,  less  for  the  sake  of  praise  than  for  the  relief  of  her 
own  ever-crowding  imaginings.  Cert.ain  thoughts  will  at  times  haunt  the  brain, 
like  busy  phantoms,  until  they  are  “ laid"  by  calm  investigation  ; and  the  pen 
is  like  a wizard's  wand,  mighty  to  bid  the  disquieting  shadows  depart.  At  what 
time  Miss  Browne’s  poetry  first  found  its  way  to  the  printer’s  hands,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  we  believe  we  are  right  in  naming,  as  the  medium,  the  Berkshire 
Chronicle,  to  the  “ poet’s  corner"  of  which  she  often  contributed,  so  early  as 
18J6.  The  Chronicle  was  published  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Reading,  and 
at  this  time  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Ilanshall,  a man  of  considerable  taste  and 
discrimination.  He  acted  the  part  of  a literary  adviser ; suggested  good  models ; 
pointed  out  with  kindness  her  deficiencies,  and  recommended  application  and 
study,  as  necessary  guides  for  the  genius  she  so  evidently  possessed  ; — 

“ — ■ Che  seggendo  in  piuma 
In  Kama  non  si  vien,  ne  sotto  coltrc ; 

Sanza  la  qual  chi  sua  vita  consuma, 

Cotcl  vcstigio  in  terra  di  sc  lascia 

Qual  fummo  in  aere,  cd  in  acqua  la  sebiama."* 

In  May,  1827,  in  her  fifteenth  year,  appeared  her  first  volume — Mont  Blanc 
and  other  Poems,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Princess  Augusta.  The  lead- 
ing poem,  which  gave  the  book  its  name,  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza ; and  its 
inspiration  is  evidently  derived  from  Lord  Byron.  Not  that  we  mean  to  assert 
any  direct  or  excessive  plagiarism  ; but  the  favorite  author  is  visible  throughout, 
and  gives  a tone  to  the  whole  composition.  This  is  the  wonted  mistake  ofyoung 
writers  ; the  model  is  made  a copy,  and  the  end  lost  sight  of,  in  admiration  of 
the  guide.  About  forty  minor  poems,  and  a few  sacred  pieces,  complete  the 
volume ; and  in  these  we  find  more  distinct  traces  of  the  author’s  peculiar  genius. 
There  is  the  same  musical  rhythm,  which  she  knew  so  well  to  preserve  in  all 
variations  of  measure — the  same  keen  appreciation  of  the  outward  world — the 
same  delicate  painting  of  fecling.s,  and  their  mysterious  impulses.  As  we  might 
e xpect  in  the  productions  of  so  young  a person,  Imagination  had  more  sway 
than  Reflection;  but  the  book,  despite  of  its  writer's  inexperience,  contain- 
ed so  much  genuine  poetry,  and  was  yet  more  marked  by  such  promise, 
that  it  met  the  most  gratifying  success,  was  largely  received,  and  as  extensively 
praised.  And  perhaps  one  of  its  most  pleasing  fruits  was  the  speedy  introduction 
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it  brought  to  Miss  Milford,  then  residing  at  Tlireo  Mile  Cross,  near  Reading,  and 
a happy  friendship  with  that  gifted  writer.  Very  soon  after  the  publication  of 
Mont  lilunc.  Miss  Brown  wrote,  and  had  printed  in  the  form  of  a sm.all  pamph- 
let, a poem  called  The  Widow,  being  the  hi.story  and  misfortunes  of  a poor 
wom.an  living  in  her  neighbourhood,  who  had  lost  her  all  by  the  accidental  con- 
flagration of  her  cottage.  This  little  work  was  never  placed  in  a bookseller's 
hands,  but  was  di.sposed  of  among  the  writer's  friends,  who  knew  the  poor 
woman's  history  and  the  phil.anthropic  object  Miss  Browne  contemplated  in 
the  sale.  It  w.as  ple.asing  to  add,  that  the  result  was  all  that  she  could  desire. 
A sum  of  money  was  raised,  more  than  sufficient  to  replace  all  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  fire  ; .and  the  widow's  heart  was  made  to  sing  for  joy  by 
the  possession  of  many  comforts  which  hitherto  had  been  wholly  beyond  her 
reach. 

The  year  following  the  publication  of  Mont  Blanc,  was  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  another  volume  of  poetry,  Ada,  which  was  equally  well  received.  In  a 
brief  address,  the  writer  thought  it  advisable  to  stale  that  the  principal  poem  of 
her  book  had  been  re.ady  for  the  press  more  than  a twelvemonth,  and  had  been 
intentiomally  delayed  from  the  desire  that  her  works  should  not  follow  each  other 
too  rapidly.  Short  as  was  the  interval,  there  .are  sure  signs  of  progress  in  Ada. 
The  poetess  had  now,  in  some  degree,  proved  her  wings,  and  was  satisfied  to 
trust  their  self-sustaining  power.  She  is  no  longer  a copyist,  but  dares  to  look 
within,  and  trace  the  tbous.and  streams  of  thought,  through  .all  their  wanderings, 
to  their  fount.ain-he.ad — the  he.art.  The  colours  of  her  imagination  h.ave  not 
grown  colder,  but  there  is  more  harmony  in  their  arrangement,  and  each  indivi- 
dual painting  shows  a hand  at  once  strengthened  and  inaije  skilful  by  practice. 
She  now  took  her  place  among  the  leading  female  writers  of  the  day,  and  a high 
degree  of  interest  became  attached  to  one  of  genius  so  youthful,  yet  so  full  of 
promise.  Her  contributions  were  willingly  admitted  into  the  chief  literary 
journals,  while  a prouder  tribute  than  any  public  applause  was  conveyed  to 
her,  through  Mr.  Ilanshall,  in  the  wish  of  Coleridge*  to  form  her  acquaint- 
ance. 


* Since  everything  relative  to  the  author  of  Kabla  Khan  and  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  must  possess  interest,  we  transcribe  the  poet's  letter.  The  original  MS. 
lies  before  us  : — 

“ TO  TIIK  Kunxm  OF  THE  ‘ IlEUKSniRE  CHROKICLF-' 

Uigbgftto,  Tuevday,  2!>th  S«pt.,  l!i26. 

“Sir — T am  cxtromrly  surprised  to  obsorre,  by  last  Saturday’s  Chronicle^  that 
you  have  not  instirted  my  communication  relative  to  the  ^ross  plagiarisms  of  your 
correspondent  of  the  previous  week.  I nm  not  in  f^eneral  in  iho  habit  of  noticing 
such  nialtors  ; but  when  1 do,  it  is  rather  as  a public  imposture  than  a private  in- 
jury, and  I would  have  expected,  under  such  circuiii.stHnccs,  that  my  letter  would 
have  been  alluded  to  ; ami  I may  add,  that  I certainly  expect  at  your  hand,  and  dt 
novo,  an  acknowledgment  of  your  error,  or  inserting  the  original  epigram.  I do 
uol  wish  to  bo  peremptory,  but  I mean  to  ha  firm.  When  I was  myself  for  some 
time  connected  with  a journal  of  the  same  political  principles,  and,  1 may  add,  con- 
ducted with  equal  talent  to  your  own,  ray  leading  axiom  always  was,  to  be  equally 
impartial  in  literary  as  well  as  political  impostures,  and  give  to  both  a merited 
share  of  exposure  and  abuse. 

“ I understand  from  Messrs.  Longman  that  Miss  Browne,  of  your  part  of  the 
country,  is  in  the  habit  of  being  fre(juenlly  in  London.  On  her  next  arrival,  my 
publishers  will  be  glud  to  give  her  my  addres.s,  and  1 shall  be  proud,  in  niy  old  age, 
to  meet  a young  lady  who  promises  so  fairly  to  adorn  the  era  of  my  literary  suc- 
cessors. 

“ I remain,  dear  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  Servant, 

“S.  T.  Coi.KKIlKiE. 

“ P.  S. — My  friend,  Mr.  Gilman,  has  just  reminded  me  that  it  is  Miss  Browne's 
father,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  London.  Him  I shall  bo  equally  delighted 
to  see,  provided  he  can  bring  me  some  specimens  of  the  productions  of  his  talented 
daughter.” 
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Until  her  sixteenth  year.  Miss  Hrowne  IiaJ  not  been  absent  from  her  home 
at  The  Elms  for  any  length  of  time  ; but  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year 
1828  were  passed  at  Swansea,  in  Wales.  The  contrast  hetween  the  soft  beauties 
of  llerkshire,  and  the  wild  but  picturesque  scenery  of  South  Wales,  must  have 
opwrefully  affected  her  mind.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  made  acquaintance 
with  the  ocean,  and  the  lone  sternness  of  stupendous  mountain  scenery  ; and  new 
ideas  must  have  been  gathered  in  from  the  contemplation  of  these,  the  mightiest 
works  in  nature.  On  leaving  Wales,  she  returned,  not  to  the  early  home  of  her 
childhood,  but  to  a new  residence  at  Isleworth,  distant  about  twelve  miles  from 
London.  Worton  Lodge,  where,  during  her  absence,  the  family  had  removed  to, 
was  a large  mansion,  a short  time  previously  in  occupation  of  Lord  James  Hay. 
Judging  from  letters  written  at  the  time,  the  change  was  not  made  without 
much  sacrifice  of  feeling.  To  her  early  home  and  its  beautiful  vicinage,  her 
thoughts  returned  with  untiring  fondness,  and  like  all  other  memories  of  depriva- 
tion, when  hallowed  and  softened  by  time,  they  afforded  calm  delight  in  their 
contemplation.  Alluding  to  this  cap.ability  of  deriving  happiness  from  the  re- 
collection of  beloved,  but  far-away,  scenes,  we  find  her,  many  years  afterwards, 
saying : — 

“ Often  in  the  crowded  city,  in  the  solitude  of  ray  little  apartment,  in  the  still 
deeper  solitude  of  sickness,  have  I thanked  God  for  this  power  of  drawing  plea- 
sure and  beauty  from  a spring  that  never  fails.  Scenes  beheld  years  ago,  pictur- 
ing incidents  even  in  the  days  of  childhood,  arise  before  me  again,  and  ever  with 
unwearying  solace.  There  are  some  old  scenes  beheld  in  early  childhood  which  1 
always  recall  with  pleasure.  There  is  a kind  of  magic  about  them,  probably  the 
effect  of  the  fresh  heart  and  feelings  I brought  to  their  enjoyment,  which  those  of 
future  days  do  not  possess  so  completely.” 

Again — 

“To  me  the  world  is  full  of  the  picturesque.  Ever  since  I can  remember  I have 
been  continually  storing  my  memory  with  scenes  and  fragments  of  scenery  which  at 
the  time  have  given  the  idea  of/netiires.  My  childhood  w . as  peculiarly  rich  in  visions 
of  beauty.  Fairy  tales  I read,  until  my  heated  imagination  conjured  up  the  highly 
coloured  and  unnatural  scenes  they  describtal.  In  the  lovely  world  without.  The 
Beautiful  met  me  at  every  turn — it  glanced  upon  mo  from  every  flower— 4hero 
seemed  to  bo  a beauty  pervading  everything  around  me,  an  impalpable  spirit  that 
hallowed  all." 

This  is  gracefully  said,  and  we  know  it  to  be  the  expression  of  genuine 
feeling. 

Her  visits  to  town,  which  hitherto  had  been  few  and  far  between,  became 
now  more  frequent  and  of  longer  continuance.  At  Mr.  Jordan’s  bouse, 
Brompton,  she  was  a welcome  guest ; and  with  his  daughters,  her  own 
equals  in  age,  she  was  in  habits  of  intimacy.  Another  friend,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  the  greatest  kindness,  was  the  gifted  painter,  Martin.  His 
evening  receptions  were  crowded  with  the  most  eminent  cognoscenti  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  everything  going  on  in  the  world  of  letters  was  famili.arly  c.anvassed 
there  by  celebrated  names.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  hate 
Dr.  Borthwick  Gilchri.st's  conversaziones,  and  to  such,  a mere  allusion  will  be 
sufficient ; to  others,  however,  we  may  explain  that  this  gentleman,  a Scot, 
having  realized,  in  India,  a princely  fortune,  settled  in  London,  and  in  tho 
season  threw  open  his  rooms  to  poets,  painters,  and  authors  of  all  grades. 
Here,  too,  the  young  poetess  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  many  eminent 
litterateurs.  We  may  not  omit  mention  of  leal-hearted  Allan  Cunningham, 
at  whose  hands  our  young  minstrel  met  much  friendly  attention  ; nor  of  that 
good  man.  Professor  Rennie,  who  forw.arded  her  views  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  Indeed,  we  arc  not  to  wonder  at  the  gencr.al  feeling  of  admiration  .«he 
created  ; for,  apart  from  authorship,  and  the  fame  it  had  brought  her,  her  man- 
ners and  appearance,  at  this  time,  were  highly  prepossessing.  A brunette,  with 
large,  dark  eyes,  softened  by  a shade  of  melancholy — the  richest  profusion  of 
raven  ringlets— features,  pleasing,  if  not  decidedly  handsome — aud  a graceful 
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figure  ; to  these  attractions  were  added  a winning  address — a guileless  open- 
hearted  disposition  that  thought  no  evil,  and  never  offended  by  an  unkind  word, 
and  a frankness — “ not  the  effect  of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it.”*  The  notice 
she  received  would  have  been  dangerous  to  a mind  of  inferior  organization  ; but 
her  own  good  sense  drew  the  line  of  separation  between  the  praise  that  appre- 
ciates, and  the  adulation  that  but  sickens,  and  from  the  latter  she  ever  turned 
with  a loathing  which  those  who  knew  her  best,  knew  was  unaffected.  Yet, 
the  over-excitement  induced  by  such  scenes,  where  everything  was  new  and 
dazzling  to  one  just  emerged  from  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  home,  was  not  bene- 
ficial to  either  health  or  spirits — it  tinged,  with  a morbidness  hitherto  unknown, 
her  very  poetry.  Alluding  to  some  verses  of  this  kind  she  bad  sent  the 
Literary  Gazette,  for  the  opening  number  of  1830,  the  editor,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a well-wisher,  remonstrated  on  this  evil  tendency : — 

“ I was  sorry,"  he  wrote,  “ I did  not  see  you  the  other  day,  and  more  sorry  to 
insert  your  very  affecting  verses  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  But,  my  dear  girl,  you 
must  not  yield  to  feelings  of  morbid  melancholy,  nor  indulge  too  far  in  imaguia- 
tivo  sorrows.  You  are  too  young,  I trust,  for  real  ones  ; yet  these  lines  appear 
to  be  too  much  grafted  on  excited  sensibility.  I entreat  you,  as  a friend,  not  to 
suffer  vague  notions  of  love  or  mystical  exhalations  of  rclTgion  to  misguide  your 
mind.  The  earthly  passion  ought  to  bo  beautiful  and  cheering  to  you,  and  the 
heavenly  one  consolatory  and  soothing.  M'hat  have  you  to  do  with  images  of 
death  ? Be  natural,  be  happy,  and  let  your  genius  take  its  fair  and  pleasant 
way.” 

This  was  wise  counsel,  reflecting  all  honour  on  the  well-minded  giver,  for 
which  reason  he  will  pardon  our  quoting  him,  without  his  definite  permission 
to  do  so ; and  it  was  received  with  the  thankfulness  we  should  have  looked 
fur.  I think  Jordan,”  the  diary  of  the  same  date  remarks,  “ a kind-hearted 
man.  His  lost  letter  to  me  proves  it."  A return  to  her  quiet  country  home 
induced  a restoration  of  her  olden  tranquillity,  and  brought  back  health  to  her 
mind  and  body.  Her  own  intense  delight  at  her  deliverance  from  what  waa 
felt  a thraldom,  is  sufficiently  seen  in  the  following  extract : — 

“ I never  felt  such  a palpable  revolution  of  thought  and  feeling  as  took  place  on 
my  journey  here.  Between  Brentford  and  Isleworth,  London  seemed  a dizzy 
dream.  I was  like  a bird  of  the  air  restored  from  captivity  to  my  native  element. 

I put  down  both  windows  of  the  couch,  and  let  the  sweet  air 

breathe  in  on  me,  and  it  brought  my  old  feelings  back  with  a thrill  gladdening  like 
the  breath  of  spring.” 

It  was  about  this  time.  Miss  Browne’s  third  volume.  Repentance,  and  other 
Poems,  appeared.  The  pieces  were  chiefly  religious  ; and  among  them  were 
several  that  have  since  become  favourites  with  the  public,  such  as  “ The 
Sleepers,”  “Thy  Kingdom  come,”  “Who  loves  me  best?"  and  others  of  a 
similar  caste.  About  this  time,  too,  she  met  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
late  Miss  Landon,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame.  It  was  strange  that 
two  who  differed  so  widely  in  almost  every  habit  of  thought,  should  have 
become  such  fast  friends.  Our  young  poete.ss  was  the  creature  of  the  country, 
having  for  her  dearest  companions  wild  birds  and  flowers  ; L.  E.  L.  had  been 
nurtured  wholly  in  the  city,  which  she  loved  us  devotedly  as  did  Dr.  Johnson 
or  Charles  Lamb.  We  do  not  desire  to  form  any  contrast  of  comparison,  which 
might  disparage  either,  and  shall  not  further  enlarge  on  their  differences  of 
character.  Miss  Landon  came  to  visit  her  friend  at  Worton  Lodge,  on  the 
latter's  return,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  ; and  here  the  acquaintance, 
begun  amid  the  gaiety  of  London,  ripened  into  sincere  attachment.  “ The 
more  I know  L.  E.  L.”  she  enthusiastically  wrote  to  a friend,  “ the  more  I 
like  her.”  Years  afterwards,  when  the  unlooked-for  tidings^  of  that  young 
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being's  decease  on  a foreign  strand  were  brought  home,  the  tide  of  her 
friend's  affection  poured  itself  forth  in  a Lament  of  which  we  must  quote  a 
few  stanzas : — 


'•  1 knew  thee  first  when  early  dreams 
Were  crowding  in  my  soul : 

Ere  hope  and  fancy's  gushing  streams 
Had  learned  the  world's  control ; 
Circled  with  all  fame's  dazzling  sheen, 
Thou  wort  of  poesy  the  queen. 

■'  Thy  lays  were  road  in  solitude. 

And  praised  with  silent  tears. 

For  they  were  of  the  fervent  mood 
So  loved  in  early  years ; 

Those  charmed  initials  known  as  thine. 
There  was  a magic  in  the  sign  1 

“ I met  thee  in  thy  palmiest  days. 

And  thou  didst  condescend. 

In  gentle  speech,  in  lovely  lays. 

To  name  me  as  thy  mend  ; 

I was  a passing  dream  to  thee — 

Thou  waat  a lasting  thought  to  me  !" 


Mr.  Browne's  family  removed  to  the  north  of  England  in  the  summer  of  1 83 1 . 
Their  first  residence  was  at  Bootle,  a village  on  the  Mersey,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Liverpool.  Here  they  remained  only  for  a brief  period,  the  locality 
having  been  found  inconvenient ; and  it  was  deemed  advisahle  to  remove  into 
Liverpool,  where  a house  was  taken  in  Soho-street,  then  in  the  outskirts,  but 
now,  we  believe,  swallowed  up  by  the  encroachments  of  the  leviathan  of  towns. 
As  a literary  place,  Liverpool  cannot  be  said  to  rank  high.  It  is  an  exchange, 
an  emporium  for  the  western  world,  a scene  of  unending  trafficking,  the  Tyre 
of  England  ; but  it  is  not  a locale  where  mind  predominates,  or  where  book- 
lovers  are  in  a majority.  Miss  Browne's  new  home  was,  as  might  be  looked 
for,  in  consequence,  deficient  in  those  intellectual  delights  which  she  knew  so 
well  to  appreciate.  Alluding  to  the  subject,  at  a period  long  subsequent,  she 
thus  wrote; — “I  can  myself  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject  of  literary  isolation. 
Kesiding  for  the  last  twelve  years  at  a distance  from  the  metropolis ; cut  off 
almost  entirely  from  the  society  or  correspondence  of  literary  persons,  and  with 
few  acquaintances  possessing  even  literary  taste,  I have  found  my  intellectual 
life  a continual  striving  against  the  stream — an  effort  at  self-sustenance  almost 
beyond  iny  powers.  Hail  I not  loved  literary  employment  very  deeply  and  very 
dearly  for  its  own  sake,  I should  long  ago  have  thrown  down  my  pen  in  despair, 
and  abandoned  a pursuit,  with  which  those,  by  whom  1 was  surrounded,  had  so 
little  sympathy.”  Still  Liverpool  was  highly  advantageous  to  our  author  as  a 
dwelling-place,  and  produced  on  her  mind  the  happiest  influences.  She  found 
there  many  estimable  friends,  and  some  not  unknown  to  fame.  Among  the 
most  valued  were  the  gifted  Chorleys,  of  Saint  Anne-street,  and  Dr.  Shelton 
Mackenzie,  who,  “ of  all  her  literary  friends,"  she  used  to  say,  “ knew  her  mind 
the  best.”  Previous  to  her  change  of  residence,  she  had  been  for  some  time  in 
correspondence  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Cliorley,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  Winter's 
Wreath,  on  Annual  under  his  superintendence,  to  which  she  had  often  con- 
tributed. The  opportunity,  long  wished  for  on  both  sides,  of  a better  acquain- 
tance than  by  letters,  was  now  presented,  and  many  delightful  hours  were  spent 
with  the  members  of  this  interesting  family.  Such  meetings,  ton,  were  enhanced 
by  the  occasional  presence  of  kindred  spirits,  like  Miss  Jewsbury  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Fletcher),  the  Howitts,  Mrs.  S.C.  Hall,  and  other  talented  writers.  Miss 
Browne's  attention  was  directed  by  the  same  friends  to  the  wealth  of  German 
Lterature  ; and  the  proficiency  she  ere  long  made  in  its  study,  induces  only  the 
regret  that  her  time  and  thoughts  were  not  sufficiently  free  to  enable  her  to 
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devote  herself  systematically  to  its  full  acquisition.  Out  of  a few  translations 
we  select  one  specimen,  a spirited  version  of  Theodore  Kurner’s  famous 


“ SWOKD  SONG. 

**  Sword  1 on  my  loft  side  gleaming, 
What  moans  thy  radiant  ucaming  ? 
So  bright  thou  look'st  on  me, 

’Tis  joy  to  gaze  on  thee. 

llurrah ! 


“ ‘ A gallant  warrior  bears  me. 

I’m  raptured  that  he  weai*s  me  ; 

A freeman  is  my  lord, 

Andjoyful  is  the  sword  T 

Hurrah 

**  Yes,  sword,  afreeman  loves  thee, 
As  true  and  stanch  lie  proves  thee. 
And  clasps  thee  to  his  side, 

As  a beloved  bride  ! 

Hurrah ! 


‘ To  thee  have  I devoted 
My  iron-life  unspotted ; 

Each  shall  in  each  confide — 

When  wilt  thou  fetch  thy  bride?’ 

Hurrah ! 

**  When  the  red  morning  flashes. 

And  trumpet’s  music  gushes, 

When  caunons  roar  and  Hame, 

Will  I the  Dear  One  claim. 

Hurrah  1 

**  * Oh,  blest  embracing,  thronging 
My  soul  with  feverish  longing : 

Thou,  bridegroom,  fetch  me  soon, 

My  crown  shall  be  thy  boon  !’ 

Hurrah ! 

“ Why  clink’st  thou  thus  for  pleasure. 

Thou  radiant  iron-treasure; 

With  joy  tempestuous. 

My  sword,  why  clink’st  thou  thus? 

llurrah ! 

“ * Well,  well  may  I bo  thrilling: 

1 long  to  bo  fulnlling 
My  hope's  resistless  glow, 

And  therefore  clink  I so.' 

Hurrah  1” 

A series  of  Fairy  Tales  for  fireside  amusement  was  commenced — each  mem- 
ber of  the  little  coterie  having  to  furnish  his  or  hers  in  an  appointed  succession. 
One  of  these,  written  by  Miss  Browne,  found  its  way  anonymously  to  our  own 
pages,*  and  its  after  fate  deserves  recording.  A German  lady,  who  had  tra- 
velled in  Ireland,  gave  it  in  her  **  Tour"  for  a legend  she  had  picked  up  herself 
among  our  peasantry ; and  Mr.  Shoberl,  unaware  of  its  true  origin,  re-trans- 
lated it  into  English  for  the  Porget  Me  Not  of  1845  (pp.  205-*220),  where  it 


* The  Fairy  Shoe.  U51t£S8itt  Magazine,  January,  1839. 
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duly  rfc-appoarcd  after  its  twofold  transmutation.  This  graceful  little  story 
was  Miss  Browne’s  first  contribution  to  our  Magazine. 

Liverpool  was  destined,  also,  in  the  wisest  hands,  to  lead  her  mind  to  a 
change,  the  greatest  she  had  yet  experienced,  because  it  related  to  higher  things 
than  of  this  world — the  most  extensive,  because  it  brought  a happiness,  not 
based  on  excitement,  and  which  remained  with  her  to  her  latter  end.  Her 
inimlh.ad  been  always  serious,  and  herrespcct  for  divine  things  full  and  unfeigned. 
But  religion,  hitherto,  had  been  with  her  too  much  of  a natural  character — the 
tribute  of  a spirit  that  saw  on  every  side  a beautiful  world,  and,  without  know- 
ing Him,  worshipped  its  Maker.  Were  this  the  place  to  analyse  such  impres- 
sions, or  ours  the  pen  to  do  it,  we  might,  in  showing  their  commonness,  fitly  de- 
signate them  “ the  religion  of  the  Imagination” — the  most  perilous,  because  the 
most  fascinating  to  young,  ardent  minds.  How  much  have  all  its  followers  to 
unlearn,  before  they  become  wise  I Our  highly-endowed  friend  was  now  to  ex- 
change fancy  for  faith,  and  submit  her  reason  to  the  mysteries  of  Revelation. 
She  did  so,  and  she  thus  found  peace — the  peace  that  passes  understanding. 
Thi.s  was  in  the  summer  of  1832. 

Narrow  as  our  limits  are,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  suppress  an  incident 
which  closely  followed  this  change  we  have  spoken  of.  On  a visit  to  Chester, 

made  at  this  time.  Miss  Browne  was  introduced  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  , a 

well  known  Socinian  clergyman  of  the  place.  He  started  the  controverted  theme, 
which  she  now  felt  to  be  her  all-in-all,  and  argued  with  all  the  skill  cf  a practised 
debater  against  its  truth.  But  he  failed  in  confuting  the  simple  and  scriptural 
replies  of  his  youthful  opponent ; and  at  last,  he  requested  a written  statement  of 
her  positions,  promising  to  overturn  every  one  of  them  in  a written  reply.  We 
have  perused  the  treatise  on  Christian  Evidences,  which  was  drawn  up  in  conse- 
quence, and  admire  its  cogency  of  reasoning,  no  less  than  its  happy  and  conci- 
liating tone.  Women,  it  is  said,  are  but  poor  adepts  in  the  science  of  induc- 
tion, because  they  reach  the  conclusion  before  they  have  well-nigh  established 
the  premises.  But  here  nothing  is  anticipated — nothing  is  strained.  The 
arrangement  is  lucid,  and  the  accumulation  of  proof,  to  a candid  mind,  irre- 
sistible. A copy  was  laid  before  Mr. , according  to  his  request,  but 

there  was  no  reply.  The  disputer  remained  silent. 

This  same  summer  of  1832  was  memorable  as  bringing  with  it  the  first  of 
those  visits  to  Ireland,  which  were  almost  annually  repeated,  until  her  perma- 
nent settlement  hero  ten  years  after,  consequent  on  her  marriage.  On  this  first 
occasion  she  landed  at  Warrenpoint,  and  made  a pleasant  sejour  with  some  friends 
near  Newry.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  following  year,  she  visited  Cork, 
and  received  such  agreeable  impressions  of  its  beautiful  neighbourhood,  as  after- 
wards to  select  it  tor  a residence,  when  she  came  to  dwell  in  Ireland.  Four 
or  five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  liepentance,  but  silence 
was  now  broken  by  the  appearance  of  a small  volume  of  poetry,  called  The 
Coronal,  which  was  issued  in  1833,  during  her  Cork  visit.  In  1834,  a com- 
panion volume.  The  Birthday  Gift,  was  published  ; and,  along  with  its  prede- 
cessor, immediately  attained  the  honour  of  a second  edition.  The  pieces  con- 
tained in  the  latter  were,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  kindly  wrote  of  them  to  a 
mutual  friend — “ remarkable  both  for  tenderness  and  poetical  spirit.”  “We 
have  read,”  the  amiable  bard  goes  on  to  S!\y,  “ and  been  much  pleased  with,  the 
animated  piece  in  which  the  course  of  a river  is  traced  from  its  fountain  to  the 
sea.  This  was  not  less  interesting  to  me,  on  account  of  its  reminding  me  of 
Coleridge's  intention  of  writing  a poem  to  be  called.  The  Brook,  and  of  my  own 
Duddon.”  We  need  scarcely  add,  the  praise  so  gently  given  was  always  referred 
to  by  Miss  Browne,  as  furnishing  one  of  her  happiest  recollections  in  reference 
to  her  little  book. 

hpiatia,  her  next  volume,  was  published  in  1838  ; and  was,  at  the  time,  re- 
viewed in  our  own  pages  (August,  1839,  pp.  171-173).  In  preference,  there- 
fore, to  any  repetition  of  our  own  critical  judgment,  we  select  a few  passages 
from  a letter,  written  to  the  author,  on  the  appearance  of  her  new  publication, 
by  a highly  distinguished  friend.  “ The  poem,"  ho  wrote,  “ is  a very  beautiful 
one,  and  nobly  sustained  throughout.  I doubted  not  that  you  could  write  as 
you  have  written,  but  I did  doidtt  your  ability  to  concentrate  your  thoughts  as 
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you  have  done,  and  to  fuse  them  down.  ...  It  is  clear  that  you  have  been 
severely  critical  upon  yourself,  and  quite  as  clear  that  you  have  gained  by  it. 
What  I mean  is  this — there  is  scarcely  a line  too  much  in  the  poem.  ...  I 
admire  the  exquisite  harmony  of  Ignatia.  I cannot  find  any  defect  in  the 
rhythm.  The  measure  is  suited  to  the  earnestness  of  the  subject,  for  which  a 
dancing  measure  would  be  as  out-of-place  as  a Fool’s  cap-and-bells  upon  a 
Philosopher.  But  one  thing  pains  me — to  think  what  terrible  experiences  your 
mind  must  have  had,  to  be  able  to  describe  them  so  well.”  This  last  is  in  allu- 
sion to  the  heroine's  sorrows,  who,  disappointed  in  her  husband's  fidelity,  car- 
ries with  her  a broken  heart  to  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1839,  she  took  her  place  among  our  own  contributors,  as  we  have 
before  incidentally  mentioned  ; and  from  that  time  forth  her  literary  history  will 
be  chiefly  gathered  from  our  pages.  Without  offensively  alluding  to  ourselves, 
wc  may  take  on  us  to  assert  that  her  best  poetry  was  that  given  to  our  own 
Magazine.  It  was  her  latest,  her  best  finished,  that  in  which  her  ripened 
genius  displayed  all  its  richness  ; and  upon  it  assuredly  the  main  foundation  of 
her  fame  must  rest.  In  the  August  of  this  year  she  commenced  for  us  a series 
of  prose  tales,  entitled  “ Recollections  of  a Portrait  Painter,"  which  were  con- 
tinued at  intervals  until  they  amounted  to  about  a dozen  in  number.  These 
sketches,  we  have  been  assured,  were  all  founded  on  truth  ; and  the  writer, 
under  the  guise  of  a professed  artiste,  embodied  memories  brought  from  her 
own  childhood  or  after  years.  The  “ Recollections”  had  their  faults,  and  faults 
of  that  nature  that  wc  often  desired  the  stories  themselves  untrue  ; they  were 
at  times  painful  to  read,  because  too  much  unrelieved  by  any  bright  tints.  Each 
was  a miniature  tragedy,  which  we  gazed  on  until  we  were  " brimful  of  horrors.” 
Some,  of  course,  were  less  distressing  than  others  ; but  the  pervading  hues  were 
all  too  sombre,  and  the  dark  passions  in  man  and  woman  introduced  overmuch 
on  the  canvas.  When  we  criticise,  with  such  plainness  of  speech,  what  we 
ourselves  gave  to  the  world,  it  follows  that  many  beauties  to  counterbalance 
these  faults,  must  have  existed  in  the  sketches.  And  such  we  believe  the 
case.  They  possess  vigour,  pathos,  and  skill  in  analyzation  of  character,  united 
with  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  stories  all  have  their  unobtrusive 
moral ; for  tbe  sorrows  that  gather  round  the  chief  actors  in  them  are  shown 
to  have  been  in  every  instance  “the  fruit  of  their  own  doings.” 

A tiny  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry  was  the  next  addition  to  Aliss  Browne’s  pub- 
lications. It  appeared  in  1840,  and  was  not  unworthy  of  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Few  save  those  who  have  thought  and  felt  much,  and  whose  souls  are  filled  with 
the  sense  of  the  sublimity  of  the  theme,  and  the  incapability  of  man  to  honor  it 
aright,  know  the  difficulties  of  sacred  poetry.  By  a strange  anomaly,  which  we 
have  no  inclination  to  investigate  here,  no  verse  is  more  common  in  our  own  day 
than  that  which  is  miscalled  “ religious  but  bald  rhymes  and  schoolboy  stanzas 
are  its  general  characteristics,  while  to  these  are  too  often  joined  those 
irreverent  expressions  of  erratic  rapture,  which  Heber  well  declared  to  be  painful 
almost  as  the  profanities  of  the  common  swearer.  Sacred  poetry  should  bo 
“poetry,”  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  that  exalted  word.  It  demands  the 
highest  effiorts  of  the  Muse,  and  when  it  fails  to  receive  them,  it  perishes  through 
its  own  inanity.  And  its  scope  should  be  emphatically  “ sacred  hallowed  fire 
must  first  touch  the  lips  of  the  poet,  ere  he  breaks  silence.  No  Uzzah  hand 
should  be  put  forth  to  g^asp  the  ark  of  God,  even  with  the  plea  of  sup- 
porting it.  The  praise  wc  bestow  on  Miss  Browne's  little  volume  is  this,  that 
It  adheres  to  the  double  rule.  It  is  poetry  of  a high  order,  and  a holy  character. 
Much  of  its  contents  bring  to  one’s  mind  the  fervid  pleading  of  our  own  elder 
poets  ; and  we  might  point  to  the  “ Prayer  for  Spiritual  Life,”  and  “ Praise 
and  Prayer,”  as  possessing  the  unction  of  excellent  George  Herbert. 

Miss  Browne’s  marriage  took  place  in  the  latter  end  of  1842,  and  soon  after 
she  came  to  reside  at  Sunday's  Well,  in  the  beautiful  environs  of  Cork.  We 
have  conscientiously  abstained  in  this  sketch,  hitherto,  from  any  unwarrantable 
intrusion  into  the  things  of  “ home ;”  and  now  that  we  draw  near  its  close,  we 
have  no  desire  to  depart  from  this  simple  rule  of  propriety.  Suffice  it  then, 
that  by  her  union  with  one  who  understood  her  worth,  and  appreciated  her 
talents,  she  found  all  the  happiness  thatwearecapableofknowing  on  this  side  the 
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grave.  Her  studies  were  continued  with  renewed  ardour,  and  their  fruit  was 
shown  in  numerous  contributions  to  the  Annuals,  Chambers’  Journal,  our 
own,  and  other  periodicals.  Many  engagements  were  also  sent  to  her  from 
American  publishers  ; and  a reprint  of  her  poems  at  Boston,  with  the  “ Recol- 
lections” from  our  own  pages  (the  latter,  of  course,  anonymously),  met  with  a 
ready  sale.  She  had  many  kind  friends  in  the  United  States,  who  had,  by  making 
her  writings  known,  done  much  to  create  the  popularity  her  name  enjoyed  in 
that  country  ; among  them  it  would  bo  unpardonable  to  omit  mentioning  the 
late  Mr.  B.  B.  Thatcher,  andPierpont,  the  poet.  A new  volume  of  verse,  chiefly 
collected  from  this  Magazine,  called  Shetrhes  from  the  Antique,  and  other 
Poems,'  was  issued  by  Mrs.  Gray,  in  1844  ; and  a long  and  honourable  course 
seemed  to  open  to  her  ; the  up-hill  toil  was  overcome,  and  the  reward  for  the 
exertion  appeared  abundant. 

At  length  the  time,  long  looked  for  with  tremblings  of  hope  and  fear,  when 
the  holy  name  of  Mother  would  be  her's,  was  ushered  in  with  the  opening  of  the 
New  year  (1845).  The  trial  came — it  passed — and  all  seemed  well.  Con- 
valescence took  the  place  of  debility  ; and,  with  the  birth  of  her  babe,  all  suffer- 
ing was  forgotten,  and  every  joy  received  its  completeness.  But  the  decree  had 
gone  forth  ; and  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  returning  security,  severe  heart- 
spasms  terminated  her  life,  on  the  morning  of  January  28.  The  “ mother  of  a 
moment"  was  permitted  to  embrace  her  boy,  and  was  then  summoned  to  leave 
him  on  earth  behind  her. 

Thus,  early  in  years,  but  not  unripe  for  heaven,  a gentle,  loving  Spirit  passed 
away.  “ Here,"  as  Hazlitt  says  of  the  poet  Beaumont,  “ was  youth,  genius, 
aspiring  hope,  growing  reputation,  cut  off  like  a flower  in  its  summer  pride, 
or  like  the  ‘ lily  on  its  stalk  green,’  which  makes  us  repine  at  fortune,  and 
almost  at  nature,  that  seem  to  set  so  little  store  by  their  greatest  favourites. 
The  life  of  poets  is,  or  ought  to  be  (judging  of  it  from  the  light  it  lends  to 
ours),  a golden  dream,  full  of  brightness  and  sweetness,  lapt  in  Elysium  ; and 
it  gives  one  a reluctant  pang  to  see  the  splendid  vision,  by  which  they  are  at- 
tended in  their  path  of  glory,  fade  like  a vapour,  and  their  sacred  heads  laid 
low  in  ashes,  before  the  sand  of  common  mortals  has  run  out."  Yet,  mere 
duration  is,  after  all,  no  true  standard  for  judging;  and  Ben  Jonson  well  re- 
minds us : — 


“It  is  not  growing  like  a tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be, 

Or  standing  long,  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 

To  fall  a log  at  fast,  dry,  bald,  and  sear. 

A lily  of  a day 
Is  fairer,  far,  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night. 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light  I 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see. 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be.” 

Mrs.  Gray's  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  Cork. 
No  monumental  stone  has  yet  been  rabed  to  her  memory  ; nor  needs  she  it  in 
any  wise,  for  her  name  will  live  in  her  own  immortal  verse. 


• Shall  we  not  be  forgiven  some  egotism,  when  wo  indulge  in  it  less  for  our 
own  sake  than  our  friend's?  The  “ Embroideress  at  Midnight,”  reprinted  in 
this  volume,  and  originally  given  in  our  pages  (January,  184.3),  long  ante-dated 
the  “ Song  of  the  Shirt.”  This  poem  of  Mrs.  Gray's  was  the  first  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  weary  toils  of  the  London  sempstresses. 
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PELlEw’s  LIFE  ANB  CORRESI’ONDEN'CE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  ADDINGTON.* 


Undoubtedly,  the  future  annalist 
will  not  have  to  complain  of  any  scarc- 
ity of  materials  in  composing  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  hundrcJ  years.  The 
memoirs  ami  the  correspondence  of  the 
various  eminent  individuals  who  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  public  business, 
are  so  replete  with  minute  and  circum- 
stantial details,  respecting  almost  all 
the  important  transactions  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  as  to  leave  him  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  motives  of  the  se- 
veral actors,  and  the  secret  springs  by 
which  they  were  moved.  The  political 
bee-hive  is,  as  it  were,  uncovered,  and 
we  become  as  familar  with  the  modus 
operiindi  of  the  busy  artificers,  as  with 
the  finished  product  to  which  they  all 
contributed  by  their  untiring  laliours. 
Horace  Walpole  has  laid  bare  to  us  the 
court  and  the  cabinet  of  George  the 
Second — and  thrown  not  a little  light 
upon  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third — and  we  have 
the  life  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
great  Lord  Chatham  ; the  life  and  the 
correspondence  of  William  Pitt  ; the 
life  and  the  correspondence  of  Lord 
Nelson  ; the  life  and  the  correspon- 
dence of  Lord  Malmsbury  ; the  des- 
patches of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
due  time,  no  doubt,  to  be  followed  by 
his  multifarious  correspondence  re- 
specting civil  affairs  ; the  life  and  the 
correspondence  of  George  Canning  ; 
the  life  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
Earl  of  Eldon  ; and  various  other 
works  of  authority,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  so  many  w itnesses,  by  whose 
cross-examination  at  the  bar  of  history, 
much  that  remained  doubtful  may  bo 
cleared  up,  ami  many  of  the  mis- 
statements, whether  of  ignorance  or 
of  malice,  refuted  or  corrected.  And 
we  hail  the  appearance  of  the  present 
volume,  ns  contributing  their  full  quota 
to  the  same  good  end — nor  should  we 
dvem  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years  complete,  were’tho 
details  which  w e now  have  (and  for 


which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Dean 
of  Norwich),  respecting  the  life,  the 
character,  the  official  services,  and  the 
correspondenee  of  the  hate  Lord  Sid- 
niouth,  withheld  from  the  world. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  entered  the  house 
of  commons  in  1784  ; that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  attached  friends  of  Mr. 
Pitt  ; that  he  became  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  1788  ; was  pre- 
mier in  1801  ; and  held  various  impor- 
tant and  influcnti.Tl  situations  down  to 
the  period  of  1 822,  it  may  readily  he 
imagined  that  the  papers  from  which  it 
is  compiled,  contain  much  that  is  inter- 
esting and  important.  We  shali  avail 
ourselves  of  them,  as  far  as  they  go, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  elucidating 
some  important  points  in  our  national 
annals,  u[ion  which  no  sufficient  light 
has  as  yet  been  thrown  by  any  cotem- 
jHir.Try  or  preceding  writers. 

Henry  Addington  was  born  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1757,  in  liedford-row, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Hol- 
born  ; and  was  the  fourth  son  of  Dr. 
Addington,  an  eminent  medical  prac- 
titioner of  that  day,  who  was  not  only 
the  family  physician,  but  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  between  whom  and  that  great 
man  the  most  confidential  intimaev 
subsisted.  The  entirencss  with  which 
the  latter  reposed  in  his  fidelity  and 
discretion  m.ay  bo  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing interesting  communication  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Lady  Chatham,  at 
her  husband’s  desire,  when  the  latter 
supposed  that  he  was  near  to  his  lat- 
ter end ; — 

“ My  Lord  wishes  me  to  transmit  to 
you  the  enclosed  paper,  being  a memo- 
randum expressed  w ith  due  precision  and 
ill  the  exact  terms  of  that  declaration 
concerning  America,  which,  from  his 
cor.fideiice  in  your  experienced  friend- 
ship, he  reposed  last  July  in  your  breast. 

'1  lie  times  arc  so  critical  that  he  is  aiix- 
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ions  to  have  his  opinions  accurately 
stated,  and  should  be  infinitcl3r obliged  if, 
as  often  as  you  shall  think  proper  to 
communicate  the  sentiments  contained 
in  this  memorandum,  attention  is  had 
that  they  may  go  in  the  very  words  in 
which  they  are  expressed  in  that  paper. 
You  will  understand  yourself  to  be  en- 
tire master  to  make  such  communication 
whenever  yon  may  judge  it  proper. 

“ The  memorandum  alluded  to  above, 
after  stating  that  ho  (Lord  Ciiathamj 
continued  in  the  same  sentiments  with 
regard  to  America  which  he  had  always 
professed,  and  which  stand  so  fully  ex- 
lained  in  the  provisional  bill  offered  by 
im  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  1st, 
1775,  proceeds  thus : — 

“ ‘ Oontiding  in  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Addington,  he  requested  him  to  preserve 
this  in  memory,  that  in  case  he  should 
not  recover  from  his  present  illness,  the 
Doctor  might  be  enabled  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, by  bearing  testimony  that  ho  per- 
severed unshaken  in  the  same  opinions.'  " 
— Vol.  i.  p.  (i. 

Young  Addington  was  fortunate  in 
his  early  instructors.  His  excellent 
father  fully  did  his  part,  by  preptiring 
him  for  a public  school ; and  when  re- 
moved from  the  p.aternal  roof,  he 
found  not  merely  efficient  tutors,  but 
attached  and  steadfast  friends,  in  the 
able  and  excellent  men  to  whom  his 
training  was  entrusted.  Of  these  he 
ever  continued  to  speak  and  to  think 
with  a grateful  affection  ; and,  whilst 
it  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to 
him,  at  a subsequent  period  of  his  ca- 
reer, to  be  able,  by  more  than  words, 
to  evince  his  personal  and  public  esti- 
mate  of  their  worth,  it  is  but  right  to 
acknowledge,  that  no  rewards  were 
conferred  upon  them,  to  which,  by 
their  services,  they  were  not  fully  en- 
titled. With  one,  in  particular, 
George  Isanclluntingford  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Hereford),  he  continued, 
during  the  period  of  more  than  sixty 
years,  to  keep  up  a constant  corres- 
pondence j and  the  manners  of  the 
youth  must  have  been  truly  engaging, 
which  could  win  the  confidence  and 
enchain  the  affections  of  one  so  much 
his  senior,  who  from  the  first  regard- 
ed him  with  the  fondness  of  a p.arent, 
and  never  ceased  to  cherish  towards 
him  sentiments  of  the  most  exalted 
friendship.  To  use  the  words  of  his 
biographer ; — 

“ It  soared,  indeed,  far  above  the 
common  Bights  of  human  friendshipo, 
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regarding  the  personal  gratification  or 
worldly  success  of  its  olyect  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  elevation  of  his  moral 
character,  and  his  advancement  in  truth, 
fortitude,  self-control,  and  all  those 
manly  and  Christian  virtues  whieli  me- 
rit, if  they  cannot  always  comm.and  suc- 
cess. The  advice  of  such  a man  was  of 
incalculable  value  to  his  youtliful  friend, 
its  solo  object  being  to  instil  into  his 
mind  noble  and  generous  principles. 
The  Christian  and  patriot  arc  visible 
in  every  sentiment.” — Vol.  i.  p.  1.5. 

From  Winchester  he  was  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  under 
the  private  tuition  of  Dr.  Goodenough, 
aftewards  Dean  of  Kochester  and  Hi- 
shop  of  Carlisle  ; and  having  remain- 
ed under  his  care  as  long  as  w.as  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  his  prepa- 
ratory studies,  ho  was  entered  as  a 
commoner,  on  the  loth  of  .lanuary, 
at  Brazennose  College,  in  1774,  and 
commenced  his  residence  in  the  Octo- 
ber following. 

The  University  may  be  regarded  as 
an  epitome  of  the  world.  And  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  habits  there 
formed,  .and  the  intimacies  there  con- 
tracted by  a young  man,  do  not  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  over  his 
destiny  in  .after-life.  Young  Adding- 
ton now  experienced  the  safeguard  of 
the  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  selected  us  his  asso- 
ciates, not  the  men  of  pleasure,  by 
whom  time  and  health  are  uuprofit- 
ably  wasted,  hut  the  men  of  steady 
application  and  of  intellectual  attain- 
ments, whose  characters  afforded  a 
promise  of  future  distinction.  That 
LordStowell  and  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley were  amongst  those  by  whose 
friend.ship  he  was  honoured,  proves  the 
estimation  in  which  he  must  have  been 
held ; and  th.at  all  his  college  .attain- 
ments were  with  men,  whose  worth 
or  whose  abilities  subsequently  raised 
them  to  eminence  in  the  world,  and 
that  amidst  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  human  affairs,  they  continued  dur- 
ing life, speaks  much bothfor  the  sound- 
ness of  hisjudgment,  and  the  amia- 
bility of  his  n.aturc. 

He  gradu.ated  as  B.A.  in  the  Fe- 
bruary of  177H,  and  shortly  after  was 
a successful  candidate  for  a prize  given 
by  the  Chancellor  for  the  best  Kng- 
lish  essay  on  “ the  affinity  between 
painting  and  writing,  in  point  of  com- 
position," which  he  recited  in  the  usu.al 
manner  at  thecommeucemeut  of  177‘J. 
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He  now  began  seriously  to  think 
of  a profession,  and  after  due  consi- 
deration, adopted  that  of  the  law.  For 
some  time,  he  occupied  chambers  at 
Paper  Buildings,  and  kept  his  terms 
regularly  at  Lincoln's  Inns  ; but  events 
soon  occurred  which  gave  a new  direc- 
tion to  his  thoughts  ; and  the  brilliant 
success  of  his  early  and  distinguished 
friend,  William  Pitt,  who  had  entered 
parliament  a finished  orator,  and  was 
then  exhibiting  those  wonderful  pow- 
ers by  which  he  afterwards  achieved 
so  much  senatorial  renown,  wrought 
upon  him  to  such  a degree,  that  pub- 
lic life  became  an  object  of  his  solici- 
tude, and  his  legal  studies  were  com- 
paratively neglected. 

A visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Sutton,  at  Devizes,  had  introduced 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
constituency  of  that  borough,  upon 
whom  his  amiable  manners  made  a 
strong  impression ; and  when  the 
youthful  minister,  who  had  been  “bid- 
ing his  time"  (having  had  to  contend, 
almost  single-handed,  against  a formi- 
dable coalition,  by  whom  his  suppor- 
ters were  repeatedly  outnumbered), 
appealed  to  the  country,  by  a dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  in  1784,’  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  young  friend 
amongst  the  powerful  majority  which 
had  been  returned  in  his  favour  ; the 
electors  of  Devizes  having  chosen  him 
as  their  representative,  upon  the  re- 
commendation, and  in  the  room  of, 
Mr.  Sutton,  who  retired  to  make  way 
for  him,  from  a strong  desire  “ that 
one  entertaining  the  same  principles, 
and  more  suitable  as  to  age  and  acti- 
vity for  the  post,  should  perform  its 
duties.”  That  the  electors  did  not 
repent  of  their  choice,  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Addington  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  borough  for 
the  whole  of  the  period  during  which 
he  remained  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

He  was  now  fairly  launched  in  pub- 
lic life ; but  exhibited  no  desire  what- 
ever to  enter  prematurely  the  arena 
of  debate ; while  to  the  business  de- 
artment  of  the  House  of  Commons 
e devoted  himself  with  sedulous  at- 
tention. Pitt  frequently  urged  him  to 
take  a more  enterprising  course  ; and, 
on  one  occasion,  as  they  rode  together 
to  Hollywood,  the  country  residence 
of  the  latter,  was  particularly  pressing 
in  his  solicitations.  To  these  Adding- 


ton pleaded  the  strong  disinclination 
created,  partly  by  early  habits,  and 
partly  by  natural  disposition  ; when 
the  minister  burst  forth  into  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Waller’s  poem 
on  the  ill-fated  consort  of  Charles  the 
First. 

***  The  lark  that  tlmnion  lofty  bouj^hi  to  baild 
ITer  humble  ne*t,  lici  tllcnt  in  the  field  i 
But  thoultl  the  proatee  of  a brighter  day, 

Aurora  ■milmg.  bid  her  rite  and  play  } 

Quickly  »he*tl  show  'twae  not  for  want  of  voice, 
Or  power  to  elimh,  she  made  eo  low  a choire  ; 
Singing  site  mounu : her  airy  notea  are  rtreteh'd 
Toward*  heaven,  a*  if  from  haaven  alone  lice 
note*  *hc  fttrh'd.* 

“ With  these  words  ho  set  spurs  to 
his  horse,  aud  left  his  companiou  to 

make  the  intended  application." Vol.  i. 

p.  38. 

F.lection  committees  occupied  much 
of  his  time  ; and  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  the  practice  of  parlia- 
ment thus  acquired,  he  was,  a few 
years  afterwards,  enabled  to  turn  to 
good  account,  when  he  was  very  un- 
expectedly elected  to  tlio  office  of 
speaker,  which  he  continued  to  fill,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  for  three 
successive  parliaments.  This  gratify- 
ing promotion,  which  his  venerable 
father  lived  to  see,  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1789;  and  such  was  the 
respect  inspired  by  the  steadiness,  the 
impartiality,  the  firmness,  and  the  con- 
ciliating, and  affable  character  of  his 
residency,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
Down  political  predilections,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  esteem  and  the 
confidence  of  the  opponents,  as  well  as 
of  the  friends,  of  administration.  This 
was  very  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
next  session,  when,  a proposition  hav- 
ing been  made,  that  in  lieu  of  the  fees 
and  the  sinecures  by  which  the  speaker 
had  been  remunerated,  he  should  have 
a fixed  salary  of  five  thousand  a year, 
it  was  assented  to  by  acclamation. 

“ And  when  a motion  was  snbse- 
(mentW  made  by  Sir  James  Johnstone, 
that  *6,000  should  be  inserted,  instead 
of  £5,000,  the  same  was  carried  in  the 
manner  described  by  Mr.  Pale  Carew, 
in  a letter  to  Dr.  Addington  : — • Ano- 
ther shower  of  handsome  and  flattering 
things  has  been  poured  upon  your  son 
by  the  whole  House,  and  an  annual  sum 
of  £6,000  a year,  voted  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  members  who  boro  down 
twenty-eight  of  his  particular  friouds, 
of  whom  I had  the  honour  of  being  one#- 
who  voted  for  £5,000.'  ” 
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The  period  during  which  Mr.  Ad- 
dington filled  the  speaker's  chair,  was 
the  most  eventful  and  critical  that  had 
occurred  since  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy ; and  the  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  him  were,  in  a correspond- 
ing degree,  delicate  and  important. 
The  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings was  going  on  ; that  monster  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  all  the  thunders  of 
senatorial  eloquence  were  directed 
against  the  head  of  one  solitary  and 
unprotected  man,  whose  Asiatic  delin- 
quencies, or  supposed  delinquencies, 
were  aggravated  hy  more  than  Asi.atic 
exaggeration.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion had  reached  its  climax  ; the  whole 
of  Europe  having  been  aroused  into 
resistance  against  a system  of  propa- 
gandism  which  threatened  universal 
ruin.  And  England  w.as  herself  but 
too  strongly  le.avened  by  the  pernicious 
doctrines  which,  unless  powerfully 
counteracted,  would  have  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  her  most  valuable  insti- 
tutions. In  a parliament  which  re- 
flected faithfully  the  opinions  of  the 
country,  there  must  needs  have  been 
contests  violent  and  frequent.  And 
to  have  won,  as  Mr.  Addington  did, 
golden  opinions  from  all  parties  dur- 
ing a period  of  such  unexampled  ex- 
citement, proves  the  equity,  the  dignity, 
and  the  moderation  with  which  he 
conducted  himself,  and  the  calm  good 
sense  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  impeachment, 
which  had  dragged  its  weary  length 
through  ten  sessions,  when  the  prose- 
cutors began  to  feel  that  they  were 
losing  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  and 
in  no  small  danger  of  being  deemed 
persecutors,  we  find  Mr.  Burke  thus 
adjuring  the  speaker  to  attend  in  his 
place,  that  his  presence  might  afford 
them  some  protection  : — 

“ Dear  Sir — May  I presume  to  suggest 
to  you,  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
force  and  authority  of  every  thing  done 
and  said  towards  tho  close  of  this  trial, 
if  it  should  be  found  convenient  to  yon 
to  attend  in  your  place.  It  would  pre- 
vent tho  insolence  to  which  we  shall 

certainly  be  cxposeil they  moan 

to  destroy  the  gravity  and  dignity  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  by  heaping  it 
all  together,  and  huddling  it  into  an  in- 
distinct and  confused  mass,  that  it  may 
make  the  less  impression.  I am  sure 
you  will  wish  to  prevent  this  as  much  as 
possible, /or  ice  maif  be  obliged  to  apphj 
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toyou ; and  I trust  your  son’s  health 
will  not  prevent  us  from  having  thn 
“ decus  et  tutamen”  of  your  presence." 

He  could  have  been  no  common 
man,  the  shelter  of  whose  presence 
Mr.  Burke  could  thus  invoke,  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  party  against  the  re- 
action of  public  feeling,  caused  by  this 
vexatiously  protracted  prosecution ; 
and  we  cite  it  .as  an  unequivneal  proof 
of  the  univer.sal  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Adilington  to  the  house,  and  the  dig- 
nity and  impartiality  which  were  ge- 
nerally considered  ns  belongingto  him, 
while  he  filled,  in  the  mostlroublesomo 
times,  the  arduous  office  of  the  first 
commoner  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Burke's  stern  conviction  and 
prophetic  foresight,  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
disorganization  and  anarchy,  and  the 
dangers  resulting  therefrom  to  sur- 
rounding nations,  were  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  sanguine  temperament 
of  I’itt,  who  could  not  bo  brought  to 
regard  it  as  such  an  alarming  evil. 
Tho  following  striking  anecdote  will 
illustrate  this  ; — 

“ In  Sept.  1701,  after  Burke's  breach 
w ith  Fox,  I’itt  invited  him  for  the  first 
time  to  dine  with  him:  Lord  Grenville, 
Burke,  Addington,  and  Pitt,  constituted 
the  party.  After  dinner,  Burke  was  ear- 
nestly representing  tho  danger  which 
threatened  this  country,  from  the  conta- 
gion of  French  principles,  when  Pitt 
said,  ‘ Never  fear,  Mr.  Burke : depend 
on  it  we  shall  go  on  as  wo  are,  until  tho 
day  of  judgment  j' — ‘ Very  likely.  Sir," 
replied  Mr.  Burke,  ‘ it  is  the  day  of  no 
judgment  that  I am  afraid  of.’" — Vol  i. 
p.  72. 

And  that  our  illustrious  countryman 
took  a most  enlightened  view  of  the 
slave-trade  question,  then  agitating 
the  country,  and  had  a most  sagacious 
presentiment  of  the  evils  of  hasty  and 
ill-considered  abolition,  appears  in  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Huntingford  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dington, from  which  his  biographer 
presents  us  with  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

“ Dr.  Lawrence,  our  Winchester  ac- 
quaintance, called  on  me  lately.  He 
talked  much  on  Mr.  Burke's  ideas  re- 
specting the  slave  trade.  I found  by 
mm  that  Mr.  Burke  foresaw  the  total 
ruin  of  tho  West  India  colonie.s,  if  the 
trade  were  at  once  prohibited.  Ha 
2 D 
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is  for  a better  regulation  of  the  ships 
which  carry  on  that  infamous  commerce. 
Ho  would  lay  the  captains  under  realric- 
tions,  and  punish  them  with  rigour  for 
wanton  severity  or  brutal  inhumanity  to 
the  slaves  ; and  when  the  poor  creatures 
arc  purchased  at  the  West  India  islands, 
he  would  have  them  instructed  in  reli- 
gion, and  be  permitted  to  purchase  their 
own  freedom,  when,  by  industry,  they 
could  acquire  a sufticient  sum  tor  that 

fmrpose.  For  their  religious  instruction 
le  would  erect  more  churches  ; and  to 
rnablc  them  in  time  to  accumulate  the 
price  of  their  ransom,  he  would  enact 
that  tljo  properly  of  a slave  should  be 
as  sacred  as  that  of  a freeman.** — Vol.  i, 
p.  54. 

Had  the  course  here  indicated  been 
pursued,  while  the  black  roan  was  be- 
nefited, the  white  man  would  not 
have  been  injured ; and  British  interests 
instead  of  being  dilapidated,  would 
have  been  enhanced  and  consolhlated 
by  the  humanizing  influences  which 
would  have  prepared  the  way  for  en- 
lightened and  regulated  freedom. 
The  course  pursued  has  been  very 
different  ; and  while  we  willingly 
concede  the  praise  of  benevolence  to 
our  legislators,  we  fear  much  that 
events  will  prove,  if,  indeed,  they  have 
not  already  proved,  that  they  have  not 
entitled  themselves  to  the  praise  of 
wisdom. 

The  following  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  the  notorious  Mr.  Wilkes 
will  amuse  the  reader : — 

“ On  the  28lh  of  May,  in  this  year,  it 
became  the  Speaker's  duty  publicly  to 
reprimand  Major  Scott,  a member  of 
parliament,  for  having  published  a state- 
ment relating  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, which  was  CfUisidercd  disrespectful 
to  the  House.  Before  the  public  busi- 
ness commenced,  the  Speaker  had  ob- 
served iMr.  Wilkes  conferring  with  Ma- 
jor Scott  ; and  he  subsequently  ascer- 
tained from  a friend,  who  happened  to 
be  within  hearing,  that  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  was  as  follows 
Wilkes — * I give  you  joy.  lam  glad  to 
see  you  in  full  dress.  It  is  an  occasion 
on  which  a man  should  appear  to  the 
be.st  advantage.’  Scott — *Joy!  what 
do  you  mean?  Why  lam  here  to  bo 
reprimanded  1’  Wilkes — ‘Exactly  ; and 
therefore  I congratulate  you.  When 
the  Speaker  has  finished,  abuse  them  all 
confoundedly,  for  which  yon  will  be  sent 
either  to  Newgate  or  the  Tower,  and 
then  you  may  be  member  for  Mlldlese.x 
or  Westminster,  whichever  you  please.' 


[March, 

Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  ITi.story  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  vi.  p.  164,  bestows  much  com- 
mendation on  the  Speaker’s  address  to 
Major  Scott  on  this  occasion.  At  some 
other  time,  Mr.  Wilkes  came  up  to  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  a petition  to  present  to  the  House 
from  a set  of  the  greatest  scoundrels 
and  miscreants  upon  earth  ; when  called 
upon,  however,  shortly  afterwards,  to 
present  it,  he  said,  with  tho  grave.st 
face  jjossible,  ‘ Sir,  I hold  in  my  hand  a 
petition  from  a most  intelligent,  inde- 
pendent, and  enlightened  bu<ly  of  men.' 
On  another  occasion  when  there  was 
much  confusion  in  the  House,  tho  Speak- 
er observing  that  his  call  of  ‘Order, 
onler  !*  was  not  attended  to,  especially 
by  Mr.  Wilkes,  repeated  the  expression, 
coupling  with  it  tliat  gentleman  s name  ; 
upon  w liich  Mr.  Wilkes  said  very  deli- 
berately, * Order,  Mr.  Wilkes  V that  is 
a singular  association.  Wilkes  and 
treason,  and  Wilkes  and  rebellion,  have 
often  been  coupled  together;  but  Wilkes 
and  order  never  — Vol.  i.  pp.  76,  77. 

Although  Mr.  Addington  fell  short 
of  the  measure  of  Christian  devoted- 
ness and  activity  which  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  desiderated  in  all  of  his  friends, 
he  was  a conscientious  and  enlighten- 
ed churcbinan>  and  traced,  at  that  early 
period,  many  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Church  to  the  supineness  of  the  clergy, 
suggesting,  that  in  their  zeal  and  fi- 
delity the  best  remedy  would  be 
found. 

“ ‘ The  church,’  ho  says,  ‘ is  certainly 
an  honest  drone ; but  if  she  docs  not  stir 
herself  very  soon,  the  wasps  of  the  con- 
venticle are  likely  to  be  too  much  for 
her;  and  I really  think  that  tlie  non- 
residence  and  romissness  in  other  re- 
spects of  our  p.irish  clergy  facilitate, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  the  progress 
of  opinions  which  may  bo  more  effec- 
tually resisted  by  a zealous  and  regular 
erformance  of  the  clerical  duties  than 
y all  the  arguments  that  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  press.” — Vol.  i.  p.  83. 

Wfi  need  not  add  that  he  lived  to 
witness  tho  desired  revival,  and  that 
no  one  more  sincerely  rejoiced  when 
the  spiritual  mother  whom  he  so  truly 
loved  vindicated  her  claims  to  respect 
and  confidence  by  the  increasing  effi- 
ciency of  her  ministrations. 

It  wiis  often  his  pleasing  duty  to 
express  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  the 
distinguished  officers  who  signalized 
themselves  by  any  gallant  achieve- 
ments. After  the  victory  in  the  cele- 
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brateci  naval  action  of  the  1st  of  June, 
1794, 

“Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alan,  after  Lord 
Gardner,  a man  of  undaunted  braver}', 
but  of  a remarkably  sensitive  and  r<- 
tirinfc  temperament,  bein"  at  the  time 
member  for  Plymouth,  was,  accordiiijj 
to  custom,  to  receive  through  the  Speak- 
er the  honour  of  tlie  thanks  of  the  House, 
in  his  place  in  parliament.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  before  the  commencement 
of  business,  he  entered  the  Speaker's 
private  room  in  great  agitation,  and  ex- 
pressed his  apprehensions  that  he  should 
fail  in  properly  acknowledging  the  ho- 
nour which  he  was  about  to  receive.  * f 
have  often  been  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,’ 
he  said,  * but  hang  me  if  1 over  felt  as  I 
do  now  ! I have  not  slept  these  three 
nights.  Look  at  ray  tongue,’  The 
Speaker  rang  for  a bottle  of  Madeira, 
and  Sir  Alan  took  a glass.  After  a short 
pause  he  took  a second,  and  then  said 
De  felt  soniolhing  better;  but  when  the 
moraeiit  of  trial  arrived,  and  one  of  the 
bravest  of  a gallant  profession,  whom 
no  personal  danger  could  appal,  rose  to 
reply  to  the  Speaker,  he  could  scarcely 
articulate.  He  was  encouraged  by  en- 
thusiastic cheers  from  all  parts  of  the 
House;  but  after  stammering  out  with 
far  morethan  the  usual  amount  of  truth, 
that  * he  wam  overpowered  by  the  honour 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  him,’  and 
vainly  attemptin;'  to  add  a few  more 
w ords,  he  relm<|uished  the  idea  as  hope- 
less, and  abruptly  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  a renewed  hurst  of  cheers.”— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  118,  119. 

The  personal  friends  of  Lord  Syd- 
mouth  were  often  gratified  and  de- 
lighted, during  the  long  and  tranquil 
evening  of  liis  life,  by  his  personal 
anecdotes  of  the  great  men  with  whom 
he  lived  so  long  in  confidential  inter- 
course. A few  of  them  are  here  sub- 
joined. 

“ They  relate  chiefly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  of 
whom  be  used  to  say,  in  words  first  ap- 
plie<l  by  Mr.  iiurkc  to  .Mr.  Fox,  that  he 
was  made  to  be  loved;  and  that,  highly 
^ ho  was  to  be  appreciated  as  a public 
man,  he  posse.ssed  qualities  w hich  enti- 
tled him  to  he  still  more  admired  in  pri- 
vate life.  He  was,  be  thought,  the  most 
fascinating  companion  hcrverinet  with. 
He  had  a taloTit  of  improving  a man’s 
own  sentiments,  and  returning  them  to 
him  in  a better  dre.ss,  which  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  used  toilluslrato  very  happily  by 
the  following  aiiecdnto  : — Once,  he  said, 
he  diued  at  ritt’s  with  Dundas  and  Adam 
Smith,  when  the  latter  said  to  him  after 


dinner,  * M’hat  an  extraordinary  man 
Pitt  is — he  makes  me  understand  my 
own  ideas  better  than  befor#.’  This 
faculty  Mr.  Pitt  exemplified  on  a larger 
scale  on  the  following  occa.sion  Sir. 
M'alker,  a large  cotton  marmracturer. 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr.  lilackhiirne, 
M.P.,  once  waited  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a 
deputation  on  the  state  of  the  cotton 
trade,  when  Pitt  succeeded  so  effectually 
in*reconciling  them  to  Ins  own  views, 
which  were  directly  opposed  to  theirs, 
that  Walker  said  to  iHaekhurno,  on 
leaving  Downing-street,  ‘ One  would 
suppose  that  man  had  lived  in  a hleach- 
ing  ground  all  hi.s  life.*  And  yet,  ns 
Lord  Sidmoulh  remarked  in  another 
conversation,  ‘ How  Pitt  got  his  mass  of 
knowledge  no  one  ever  knew-.  He  was 
hardly  ever  seen  with  a book  in  his 
hand  after  Ins  acce.ssion  to  power,  sat 
late  at  table,  and  never  rose  till  eleven, 
and  then  generally  took  a short  ride  in 
the  Park.’  Ho  must,  therefore*  have 
extracted  information  from  those  he  con- 
versed with,  a.s  plants  imbibe  nutriment 
from  the  air  around  them.  Such  intel- 
lectual powers,  enclo.sod  in  so  feeble  a 
casket,  mu.*>t,  it  would  be  supposed,  have 
required  some  description  of  artificial 
support:  and  accordingly  .Mr.  Pitt  did 
resort  to  the  stimulant  of  wine,  some- 
times, as  was  reported,  to  an  extent  not 
altogether  consistent  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  On  this  being  remarked  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  he  ob.served,  that  * .Mr. 
Pitt  liked  a glass  of  port  wine  very  well, 
and  a bottle  still  better;  but  that  he 
had  never  known  him  to  take  too  much 
if  he  h.a<l  any  thing  to  do,  except  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
called  up  to  answer  a jM*rsonnl  attack 
made  upon  him  bv  the  father  of  the  late 
Lord  Durham,  lie  had  left  the  Houso 
with  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  hour  between 
two  election  ballots,  for  the  purpose  of 
dining ; and  when,  on  liis  return,  he  re- 

filtcd  to  Mr.  Lambton,  it  w as  evident  to 
lis  friends  that  he  had  taken  too  much 
wine.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Ley,  the 
Clerk  Assistant  of  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons, told  the  Speaker,  lliat  ho  had  felt 
<|uile  ill  ever  since  Mr.  Pitt’.s  exhibition 
on  the  preceding  evening  : ‘ It  «avc  me,’ 
ho  added,  ‘a  violent  head-acne.*  On 
this  being  repeated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  said 
he  thought  it  was  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, that  fie  should  have  the  wine,  and 
the  clerk  the  head-ache. 

“During  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
Pitt,  after  the  debate,  used  generally  to 
sup  with  tlio  Speaker,  at  the  hou.so  of 
the  latter,  .somelimes  tete-a-fetCy  hut 
mure  frequently  with  <me  or  two  other 
friend.v.  On  those  oceasions  theSpeaker, 
when  he  thought  wine  enough  had  been 
drank,  was  wont  to  say,  ‘Now,  Pitt, 
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'ou  shall  not  have  another  drop.’  But 
tfr.  Pitt  generally  became  importunate, 
remising  that  if  a fresh  bottle  wero 
rought  nc  would  only  take  one  glass. 
His  eloquence  sometimes  prevailed,  and 
the  ayes  had  it ; hut  Lord  Sidmouth 
confessed  that  when  this  was  the  case, 
the  promise  of  abstinence  was  seldom 
long  remembered. 

*'  Lord  Sidmouth  used  occasionally  to 
amuse  his  friends  with  stories  of  a well- 
known  humourist,  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Pit- 
four,  who  held  a seat  in  the  House  when 
his  Lordship  was  Speaker.  That  gen- 
tleman used  to  insist  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  always  to  select  a tall  man 
to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  ‘ M o 
Scotch  members,’  he  said,  ‘alw.ays  vote 
with  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  we  roq^uire 
therefore  to  see  him  in  a division.  Now, 
I can  SCO  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I can  see  Mr. 
Addington ; but  1 cannot  see  the  Lord 
Advocate.’  One  day  Pitfour,  with  se- 
veral others,  was  taking  his  dinner  in 
the  coffee-room  of  the  House,  when 
some  one  ran  in  to  tell  them  that  Mr. 
Pitt  was  on  his  legs.  Every  body  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  tablecxecpt  Ferguson, 
who  remained  quietly  seated.  ' What !’ 
said  they,  ‘won’t  you  go  to  hear  Mr. 
Pitt?'  ‘No,’  ho  replied;  ‘why  should 
1 ? Do  you  think  Mr.  Pitt  would  go  to 
hear  me?’  ‘But  indeed  I would,'  said 
Mr.  Pitt  when  the  circumstance  was  re- 
lated to  him. 

“ At  a dinner  given  by  Mr.  Dundas 
at  Wimbledon,  at  which  Addington, 
Sheridan,  and  Erskinc  were  present, 
tho  latter  was  rallied  on  his  not  taking 
so  prominent  a position  in  the  debates 
in  parliament  as  his  high  talents  and  re- 
putation entitled  him  to  assume,  when 
Shcrid.an  said,  ‘ Pll  tell  you  how  it  hap- 
pens, Erskine  ; you  are  afaid  of  Pitt, 
and  that  is  the  flabby  part  of  your  cha- 
racter.’ The  few  remaining  anecdotes 
relate  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  always  treated 
the  Spc.aker  in  the  most  friendly 
and  courteous  manner.  Mr.  Addington, 
on  one  of  his  few  holidays,  during  tho 
heatof  the  French  revolution,  was  riding 
past  the  grounds  of  St.  Ann’s  Hill,  when 
he  was  espied  over  the  pales  by  its 
owner,  who  called  out  to  him  to  stop. 
Mr.  Fox  then  invited  him  into  his  gar- 
den, showed  him  its  beauties  ; anil  as  ho 
particularly  admired  .some  weeping  a.sli 
trees,  very  kindly  ofi'ered  to  send  him 
cuttings  at  tho  proper  reason.  Some 
months  afterwards,  Mr.  Fox,  who  had 
iust  been  attending  a stormy  meeting  in 
Palace  Yard,  went  up  to  the  Speaker  in 
tho  House  and  said,  ‘ I have  not  forgot- 
ten your  cuttings,  but  have  brought 
them  up  to  town  with  me,  and  you  must 
treat  them  so  and  so.’  In  five  minutes 
more  he  was  warmly  engaged  in  debate 


with  Pitt  and  Burke.  Sfr.  Fox  delighted 
in  his  scat  at  St.  Ann’s  Hill.  At  an  im- 
portant epoch  of  the  French  revolution, 
on  some  one  asking  where  is  Fox  ? Ge- 
neral Fitzpatrick  answered,  ‘ 1 dare  say 
he  is  at  home,  sitting  on  a haycock, 
reading  novels,  and  watching  the  jays 
stealing  his  cherries.’  On  one  occasion, 
during  tho  progress  of  Mr.  Hastings’ 
trial,  iUr.  Fox,  struck  by  tho  solemnity 
of  Lord  Thurlow’s  appearance,  said  to 
the  Speaker,  ‘ I wonder  whether  any 
one  ever  was  so  wise  as  Thurlow  looks.’” 
— Vol.  i.  pp.  150-155. 

Of  the  elastic  spirit  with  which  Pitt 
sustained  the  great  reverses  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  many  instances  are  given  ; and  as 
the  tardiness  with  which  he  entered 
upon  that  war  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  French, 
so  nothing  short  of  the  indomitable 
energy  with  which  it  was  prosecuted, 
and  the  hopeful  and  even  sanguine 
temperament  of  the  premier,  prevent- 
ed them  from  being  entirely  success- 
ful. The  time,  however,  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  warlike  attitude 
of  the  country  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  The  people  were  borno 
down  by  the  heavy  taxation  which  was 
indispensable  to  keep  on  foot  the  great 
continental  alliances  into  which  we  had 
entered  ; and  the  only  apparent  effect 
produced  by  them  was  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  formidable  power  against 
which  they  were  directed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Lord  Malmsbury  was 
sent  to  Lisle,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
towards  negociating  a general  peace, 
and  experienced  such  a reception  from 
the  Directory  as  made  it  quite  appa- 
rent that  safe  or  reasonable  terms 
could  not  be  hoped  for.  We  must 
pass  rapidly  through  the  crowded  de- 
tails of  public  business  during  this 
period  of  Mr.  Addington’s  life ; but 
w e must  observe  that  between  him  and 
the  prime  minister  the  most  confiden- 
tial intimacy  subsisted  ; and  that  Pitt 
never  failed  to  take  counsel  with  him 
in  the  most  Iryingemergencies  in  which 
he  was  placed,  in  a manner  which  fully 
proved  how  much  he  relied  both 
upon  his  integrity  and  his  wisdom. 
The  suspension  of  cash  payments 
at  the  bank  ; the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  ; 
the  repeated  attempts  at  assassination, 
and  the  rebellion  in  Ireland ; the  dan- 
gerous spirit  of  disaffection  which  be- 
gan to  manifest  itself  throughout  the 
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empire  at  large  ; and  the  continued 
successes  of  the  French  under  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who  combined  and  direct- 
ed, with  the  most  consummate  military 
skill,  the  fierce  and  fiery  elements  of 
revolutionary  energy,  until  almost  all 
the  continental  enemies  of  the  republic 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  but  too  happy  to  accede  to  the 
most  humiliating  terms,  by  which  a 
temporary  remission  of  hostilities 
might  be  purchased ; all  these  must 
have  significantly  admonished  any  mi- 
nister that  something  should  bo  done 
towards  an  honourable  termination  of 
the  war,  or  that  the  country  should 
be  satisfied  that  pence  could  only  bo 
purchased  by  the  abandonment  of  Bri- 
tish interests,  or  the  sacrifice  of  Bri- 
tish honour.  Although  some  expres- 
sions occur  which  intimate  that  it  was 
Mr.  Pitt’s  opinion  that  his  friend  must, 
at  some  future  time,  consent  to  accept 
the  premiership,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  himself  entertained  any  definite 
idea  of  relinquishing  the  helm  of  af- 
fairs, until  an  irrcconcileable  difference 
of  opinion  between  him  and  the  king 
became  manifest  upon  the  subject  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  This,  our 
readers  are  generally  aware,  occurred 
upon  the  completion  of  the  legislative 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Pitt  conceived,  that,  as  a 
necessary  sequel  to  that  measure,  the 
existing  disabling  statutes  should  be 
repealed,  and  a legislative  provision 
made  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. The  king  was  of  opinion  that 
to  assent  to  such  a measure  would  be 
a violation  of  his  coronation  oath  ; and, 
finding  Mr.  Pitt’s  conviction  of  what 
his  sense  of  duty  would  lead  him  to 
propose,  unalterable,  his  Majesty  had 
recourse  to  Mr.  Addington  as  the  head 
of  a new  administration.  Accordingly 
the  latter,  not  only  with  the  full  con- 
sent, but  with  the  cordial  approbation 
of  his  distinguished  friend,  entered 
upon  his  difficult  task,  relying  chiefly 
upon  the  support  which  he  hoped  to 
receive  from  almost  every  one  of  the 
outgoing  ministers,  by  whom  his  wis- 
dom and  his  integrity  were  alike  re- 
spected. The  following  extract  from 
Lord  Malmsbury's  Diary,  while^  it 
shows  the  evident  chagrin  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning at  the  new  arrangements,  mani- 
fests, in  the  clearest  maimer,  how 
little  founded  were  his  suspicions,  that 
the  change  was  brought  about  by  any 


intrigue  against,  or  any  disingenuous 
want  of  confidence  in,  the  great  minis- 
ter whose  genius  he  all  but  idolized : — 

“ ‘ Saturday, \ith  March.  Pitt  resigned, 
and  in  the  evening  Canning  “put  two 
very  material  questions  to  him.”  • • • 
The  first  was,  whether  Pitt  and  Ad- 
dington had,  from  the  beginning  to  this 
day,  acted  in  concert,  and  whether  Ad- 
dington had  in  no  instance  withheld  any 
thing  from  him,  or  betrayed  a strong 
wish  to  preserve  office  rather  than  re- 
store it  to  Pitt  ? To  this  question 
Pitt,  without  hesitation,  and  in  the  most 
unqiiaUHed  manner,  replied,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  have  behaved  with  more 
confidence,  more  openness,  more  sin- 
cerity, than  Addington  had  done,  from 
the  first  moment  to  this  ; and  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  him- 
self, added  to  his  long  friendship  for 
him,  had  raised  him  higher  than  ever  in 
his  gooil  opinion,  thinning's  .second  ques- 
tion  was,  whether  Pitt  was  more  satis- 
Jied  with  him  for  resigning  office  than 
with  others  who  retained  tlieir  places  ? 
Pitt  answered,  that  he  certainly  could 
not  but  be  pleased  with  Canning's  hav- 
ing resigned  office,  taking  him  in  the 
light  of  an  individnal  and  private  friend ; 
but  lus  a public  man,  he  very  truly  and 
sincerely  said,  ho  w.is  more  pleased  and 
more  obliged  to  such  of  his  friends  who 
had  kept  their  places.  After  saying  this. 
Canning  told  me  that  he  recanted  all 
he  suspected,  all  ho  really  might  have 

s. iid,  and  all  that  was  attributed  to  him 
as  having  said,  with  re.spect  to  Mr. 
Addington.  In  sending  him  in  his  re- 
signation to-dav,’  it  was  not  sent  until 
the  Hlth,  ‘that  he  had  written  to  him  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect,  with  as- 
surances of  such  support  as  ho  could 
give  him.’  " — Vol.  i.  pp.  32tl,  324. 

Nor  can  we  omit  the  following  de- 
cisive incident  (supposing  it  to  bo  mat- 
ter of  fact,  of  which  we  do  not  enter- 

t. iin  the  slightest  doubt)  which  the 
biographer  gives  from  “ Miss  Adding- 
ton’s Notes  of  her  Father’s  Conversa- 
tions”:— 

“ .\t  the  first  levee  which  Mr.  Adding- 
ton and  Mr.  Pitt  attended  after  the  re- 
signation of  the  former  as  Premier,  the 
Iving,  drawing  them  into  the  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows,  said,  ' If  w e three 
do  but  keep  together,  all  will  do  well.’ 
Then  turning  to  Mr.  Pitt,  his  Alajesty 
aihlcd.  ‘I  am  sure  that  in  appointing 
Mr.  .\ddington,  I have  done  what  you 
woulil  youi  self  have  recoramc  .led.’  Mr. 
Pitt  replied,  ‘Sir,  in  saying  that,  your 
Majesty  has  expressed  every  wish  I nave 
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in  the  world.' — From  MUm  Atldingtont 
Notes  of  her  Father's  Conversations." — 

Vol.  i.  p|).  331,  332. 

Thus  encouraged,  and  with  the  full 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  he  ad- 
dressed himself,  to  hisnew  duties.  The 
budget  had  been  .alre.ady  prepared  by  bis 
great  predecessor,  so  that  be  had  only 
to  adopt,  and  carry  into  effect,  his  fi- 
nancial arraugemenis ; and  the  two 
important  expeditions,  that  to  the  Bal- 
tic, by  which  the  northern  confeileracy 
was  to  be  assailed,  and  that  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  wa.s  intended  to  act 
again.st  the  French  in  Egypt,  were  both 
in  Mich  a .st.ate  of  forwardness,  that  hut 
little  remained  to  he  done  for  complet- 
ing the  equipments  by  which  they  might 
he  rendered  effective  for  tlie  accom- 
plishment of  their  objects.  All  th.at 
could  by  done  by  previous  negociation 
to  obviate  the  deidorable  necessity  of 
an  appeal  to  arms,  in  the  case  of  Den- 
mark, Mr.  Addington  took  careto  do — 
but  in  vain  ; the  thunders  of  the  bom- 
bardment could  alone  convince  them 
of  the  madness  of  pro.seculing  such  a 
contest.  The  result  is  well  known. 
By  Nelson's  indomitable  v.ilour,  the 
portentous  confederacy  which  threat- 
ened the  maritime  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land, was  dissolved,  and  a better  un- 
derstanding began  to  prevail  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  northern  neigh- 
bours ; and  how  much  the.se  import.int 
results  may  have  depended  upon  the 
reliance  which  the  great  naval  hero 
had  upon  the  character  and  the  perso- 
nal friendship  of  the  premier,  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  .anecdote, 
to  which  the  latter  often,  in  after  life, 
referred  with  a justifiable  pride. 

“ On  Lord  Nelson’s  return  to  Eng- 
land from  his  glorious  services  at  Copen- 
hagen, an  interview  ensued  between  his 
Lordship  and  Mr.  Addington,  to  w hich 
the  latter  was  fond  of  referring  in 
after  years.  The  conversation  turning 
on  the  circumstance  of  Nelson’s  having 
continued  the  action  after  the  admiral 
bad  made  the  signal  of  recall,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington told  him  ho  was  a bold  man  to 
disregard  the  orders  of  his  superior  : to 
which  he  replied,  that  any  one  may  be 
depended  upon  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  that  the  miin  of  real  value 
was  he  who  would  persevere  at  all  risks, 
and  under  the  heaviest  re.sponsibility : 

‘ but,’  he  added,  ‘ in  the  midst  of  it  all 
I depended  upon  you  ; for  I know  that. 


happen  what  might,  if  I did  my  duty 
you  would  standby  me.’ 

When  relating  this  anecdote,  Mr. 
Addington  used  to  remark,  that  ‘ he  felt 
the  contidimee  thus  reposed  in  him,  by 
such  a man,  on  such  an  occasion,  as  one 
of  the  higlust  compliments  he  had  ever 
received.”’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  4Cf,  465. 

In  Egypt,  our  military  enterprise 
succeeded  far  beyond  the  expectations 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  planned.  Mr. 
Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville), 
who  was  its  original  author,  admitted 
that  his  hopes  never  extended  beyond 
the  capture  of  the  three  principal  sta- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Egypt — Alexan- 
diia,  Rosetta,  and  Damietta.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  our  first  suc- 
cesses, he  even  expressed  a strong 
opinion,  that  we  should  rest  contented 
with  them,  and  that  more  might  be 
lost  than  g.ained  “ by  proceeding  to  the 
interior  of  the  country."  But  better 
counsels  prevailed  ; “ and,  by  advanc- 
ing apart  of  the  army  up  the  Nile,  to 
Cairo,  where  it  was  met  by  the  troops 
from  Indi.a,  whilst  the  remaining  por- 
tion besieged  the  French  in  Alexan- 
dria, they  had  the  satisfaction,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  to  see  both  di- 
visions of  the  enemy  surrender,  on  con- 
dition of  being  conveyed,  not  as  pri- 
soners, to  France.” 

So  far  the  premier  must  have  deem- 
ed that  his  ministry  had  a most  aus- 
picious commencement.  But  no  one 
could  be  less  disposed  than  he  was  to 
appropriate  other  men’s  laurels  to  him- 
self; and  Mr.  Pitt,  wearesure,  feltfully 
persuaded,  that  Addington  would  be  the 
last  man  to  deny  him,  out  of  office,  the 
merit  to  which  he  would  lutve  been  en- 
titled had  he  still  continued  to  act  aa 
the  first  minister  of  the  crown  ; while 
he,  undoubtedly,  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  his  pledge,  continued  to  afford  bis 
confidence  and  support  to  the  existing 
administration.  Had  matters  conti- 
nued upon  this  happy  footing,  all  par- 
ties might  havebeen  spared  much  pain  ; 
and,  it  is  our  belief,  the  time  would 
not  have  been  far  distant,  when  Mr. 
Pitt,  if  he  pleased,  might  have  resumed 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  evil  influences  were  even 
then  at  work,  sowing,  between  him 
and  his  early  friend,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
trust .and  alienation.  And,  in  propor- 
tion as  Addington  rose  in  public  con- 
fidence, and  became  independent  c^hia 
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support,  he  seems  to  have  surrendered 
his  better  judgment  to  the  factious 
camarilla  who  had  never  ceased  to 
malign  the  new  minister,  either  in 
private  or  in  public,  from  the  very 
moment  the  seals  of  office  were  placed 
in  his  hands. 

And  now  it  becomes  necessary  to 
notice  a transaction,  in  dealing  with 
which,  while  we  willingly  accord  to 
him  the  praise  of  good  intention,  we 
cannot  accede  to  him  the  praise  of 
wisdom,  which,  on  most  other  occa- 
sions he  deserves. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1801,  the 
Rev.  John  Horne  Toohe  took  his  seat 
as  the  member  fur  Old  Sarum.  A 
roceeding  was  immediately  instituted, 
y Lord  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  w hether  or  not  he  w.as  in 
priest’s  orders  ; and,  upon  the  candid 
admission  of  the  new  member  that 
such  was  the  case.  Lord  Temple 
moved,  “ that  a new  writ  be  issued  for 
the  election  of  a burgess  for  Old  Sa- 
rura,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  John 
Horne  Tooke,  who,  being  at  the  time 
of  his  election  in  priest’s  orders,  w.as, 
and  is,  incapable  of  sitting  in  that 
house.” 

This  motion  Mr.  Addington  opposed, 
not  because  it  was  unjustifi.able  in  it- 
self, but  because  he  con.«idered  it  ad- 
visable that  the  legislature  shouhl  set 
the  question  at  rest  by  a distinct  enact- 
ment upon  the  subject  ; in  other 
words,  not  because  there  wa-s  any  law 
violated  by  the  transaction  condemned, 
but  because  it  w.as  expedient  to  make 
a law  by  which  such  transactions 
should  be  condemned  hereafter,  which 
law  was  to  h.ave  a retrospective  opera- 
tion upon  the  then  pending  case  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  committee  who  were  appointed 
to  search  for  precedents,  reported  that 
in  former  times  persons  had  been  de- 
clared ineligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  had  a voice  in  the  con- 
vocation ; but  it  was  strongly  argued 
by  Mr.  Fox,  that  from  the  year  17(’>4, 
when  the  clergy  ceased  to  tax  them- 
selves, they  again  became  eligible  to 
sit  in  parliament,  on  the  obvious  prin- 
ciple that,  when  the  ground  of  their 
exclusion  had  been  taken  away,  the 
exclusion  itself  ceased.  “ The  phan- 
tom, the  convocation,”  he  ob-erved, 
“ having  disappeared,  it  was  most  un- 
just to  regard  it  as  still  subsisting, 
merely  to  use  it  as  a pretence  for  ex- 


cluding the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
from  sitting  in  that  house." 

Mr.  Frskine  cited  the  pre.amble  of 
the  act  of  1G4I  (repealed  in  l(ifil), 
which  stated  that  “ great  inconve- 
nience had  .arisen  from  ecclesiastics 
sitting  in  p.arliament,”and  argued  from 
it,  that,  up  to  that  period,  “ they  h.ad 
sat  in  parliament,  or  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  say  their  sitting  there  would 
have  been  productive  of  inconveni- 
ence." 

The  strength  of  the  case  in  favour 
of  tho  bill,  rested  uj)on  the  indelible 
char.acter  of  holy  orders.  Once  a 
clergyman  alw.ays  a clergyman,  is  the 
maxim  of  canon  haw — but,  while  this 
may  be  admitted,  it  does  not  seem  to 
follow  as  any  direct  consequence,  that 
they  may  not  also  ho  members  of  par- 
liament ; and,  still  less  is  it  apparent, 
that  while,  with  perfect  propriety,  they 
may  be  members  of  the  house  of  lords, 
they  could  not,  without  a positive  pro- 
fanation of  their  office,  become  mem- 
bers of  tho  house  of  commons  1 

At  that  very  time,  a v.ast  number  of 
the  parochial  clergy  filled  the  office  of 
magistrates  ; and  how  was  it  more  in- 
comp.atible  with  their  priestly  ch,arac- 
ter,  to  act  as  the  administrators  of  bad 
laws,  than  as  the  framers  of  good  ones? 

Lord  Thurlow  condemned  the  act  of 
the  minister,  as  an  .act  of  disfranchise- 
ment. 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  house  of  clergymen 
holding  benefices,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Grey,  would  not  have  opposed 
the  bill  ; as  he  did  think  it  important 
that  their  secular  should  not  interfere 
w ith  their  spiritual  duties  ; but  levelled, 
as  it  was,  indiscriminately  against  all 
in  holy  orders,  he  could  not  support 
it. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  while 
we  consider  Mr.  (irey  to  have  been 
perfectly  right  in  meeting  the  Bill  by 
a direct  negative,  we  do  not  think  that 
a con.stitutional  statesman  should  have 
been  reconciled  to  it  by  any  such  qua- 
lification as  he  recoininended.  There 
was  an  authority  to  whom  the  propri- 
ety, or  the  impropriety,  of  a beneficed 
clergym.vn  occupying  a seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  might  be  referred, 
and  by  who.se  decision  he  might  bo 
guided  in  accepting  or  relinquishing 
it  ; namely,  his  diocesan  ; and  if  that 
authority  saw  it  fitting  to  acquiesce  in 
the  wishes  of  any  constituency,  that 
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they  xhould  be  represented  by  an  in- 
dividual in  holy  orders,  provided  a 
suitable  provision  were  made  for  the 
discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  we 
do  not  see  why  such  acquiescence 
should  be  condemned. 

It  might  as  well  be  said  that  an 
officer  in  the  army  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  long  as  he  continued  attached 
to  any  particular  regiment,  inasmuch 
as,  either  his  duty  as  a representative 
must  interfere  with  his  duty  as  an 
officer  ; or,  his  duty  as  an  officer  with 
bis  duty  as  a representative.  But 
these  are  questions  which  may  well  be 
left  to  the  military  authorities  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  civil  in  the  other, 
and  if  they  find  means  of  reconciling 
them  with  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
in  the  respective  departments,  that  is 
all  that  should  be  required. 

In  truth,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a total  forgetfulness,  that  the  duties 
required  of  members  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  very  often  of 
a nature  which  requires  a reference 
to  maxims  and  practices  which  are  not 
of  this  world.  How  much  of  the  time 
of  parliament  is  occupied  by  enact- 
ments bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
the  poor  ? Do  they  not,  sometimes,  in 
that  august  assembly,  advert  to  the 
best  means  of  extending  religious  mi- 
nistrations ? Is  not  the  attention  of 
honourable  members  frequently  direct- 
ed to  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and 
that  with  a view  to  its  curtailment  ra- 
ther than  its  augmentation?  Now, 
upon  these  subjects,  would  not  the 
professional  acquirements  of  the  clergy 
enable  them  to  act  as  useful  members? 
And,  when  unjustly  assailed,  as  they 
frequently  have  been,  by  whom  could 
they  be  so  fittinglv  defended  as  by  one 
of  themselves  ? I'he  convocation,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  is  now  extinct. 
Its  peculiar  legislative  privileges 
are  no  more.  Benefit  of  clergy  may 
now  be  denominated  the  privilege  of 
being  assailed  and  vilified  in  an  assem- 
bly where  they  cannot  appear  in  their 
own  defence.  And,  while  there  is  no 
measure  affecting  the  lay  community 
which  they  are  not  as  competent  to 
discuss  as  others,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions touching  their  professional  inte- 
rests which  no  one  can  be  so  compe- 
tent to  elucidate  ns  themselves. 

We  are  surprised  that,  when  the 
position  was  laid  down  that  the  indeli- 


ble character  of  holy  orders  necessa- 
rily disqualified  the  clergy  from  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  business  of  that  as- 
sembly was  unsuited  to  their  character, 
it  was  not  asked  whether  they  shoold 
be  precluded  from  discussing  those 
questions  out  of  doors,  which  they 
were  prohibited  from  entertaining 
within  ? Dr.  Whaetley  or  Dr.  Chal- 
mers may  not  represent  a constituency 
in  parliament — that  would  be  a profa- 
nation ; — but  they  may  both  occupy 
themselves  upon  problems  of  political 
economy,  or  plans  for  the  statutable 
relief  of  destitution,  or  projects  of  co- 
lonization, or  the  important  question 
of  secondary  punishments,  or  the  beet 
means  of  promoting  the  moral  or  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  the  people, 
or  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce ; 
and  no  exception  will  be  taken  against 
such  an  employment  of  their  time  and 
talents  by  those  who,  while  they  look 
up  to  them  as  instructors  upon  these 
and  other  grave  subjects  of  legislative 
consideration,  would  yet  regard  it  as  a 
monstrous  impropriety  that  they  should 
deliver  their  sentiments  upon  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons  1 

Besides,  it  should  now  be  considered 
that  dissenting  clergymen  are  admissi- 
ble into  that  assembly.  There  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  an  Independent  mi- 
nister from  taking  his  seat  either  upon 
the  ministerial  or  the  opposition 
benches,  and  giving  a vent  to  his  viru- 
lence against  the  Established  Church, 
under  circumstances  which  effectually 
secure  him  from  the  refutation  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed,  were  his 
calumnies  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
any  of  its  able  professional  members. 
An  Independent  minister  did  actually 
represent  the  town  of  Brighton  in  a 
former,  if  he  does  not  in  the  present, 
parliament.  And  is  it  not  monstrous 
that  where  they  are  admissible,  the 
clergy  should  be  excluded  ? that  where 
its  bitterest  enemies  are  free  to  bring 
railing  accusations  against  the  Church 
and  its  ministers,  its  ablest  advocates 
cannot  be  present  to  defend  them  ? 

We  agree,  therefore,  most  fully, 
with  Lord  Thurlow,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Earl) 
Grey,  that  the  act  of  the  41  Geo.  III. 
was  an  act  of  disfranchisement ; and 
that  while  it  aimed,  and  was,  we  be- 
lieve, by  its  mover,  sincerely  intended, 
to  shield  the  sanctity  of  the  clergy,  by 
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prerenting  persons  in  holy  orders  en- 
tering the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
not  justified  either  b;  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  or  the  precedents  upon  the 
journals,  and  was  calculated  to  inflict 
grievous  injury  upon  the  Church,  and 
to  operate  serious  detriment  to  the 
empire. 

To  serve  in  the  imperial  parliament 
should  be  regarded  as  a duty  to  which 
the  subjects  of  this  realm  are  liable, 
not  a privilege  which  they  are  to  enjoy ; 
and  the  question  really  should  be,  why 
should  any  particular  class  be  exempted 
from  such  a liability  ? There  may  be 
good  reasons,  in  certain  cases,  for 
such  an  exemption.  The  insane  should 
be  exempted.  The  notoriously  disaf- 
fected should  be  prohibited.  It  would 
be  right  to  mark,  by  such  prohibition, 
those  guilty  of  any  scandalous  offences. 
But  to  provide,  that,  whilst  the  bi- 
shops possess  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  inferior  clergy  shall  not  be 
admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  a most  arbritrary  and  unprincipled 


procedure,  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

In  truth,  supposing  this  act  had 
never  passed,  the  number  of  the  cleri- 
cal body  who  might  aspire  to  sit  in  par- 
liament, would  be  very  small.  The 
universities,  surely,  should  be  at  liber- 
ty to  return,  if  they  thought  fit  to  do 
so,  clerical  members.  In  the  case  of 
very  eminent  individuals,  other  con- 
stituencies might  do  the  same.  But 
the  number  would  be  very  small  who 
would  find  their  way  into  the  house ; 
and  no  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained, that  their  spiritual  duties  would 
be  neglected  ; whilst  the  influence  of 
one  able  and  well-informed  man,  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  promoting  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety, might  be  of  the  most  incalcula- 
ble importance. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits,  and  must  defer  the  further  con- 
sideration of  these  interesting  volumes 
until  our  next  number. 
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MISCONDCCT  AGAINST  INTEREST  WORKS  REFORM. 


When  men's  misconduct  begins  plainly 
to  operate  against  their  interest,  there 
arises  a reasonable  prospect  of  amend- 
ment. It  is  true,  the  motive  is  not 
an  exalted  one  ; but  to  it,  such  as  it 
is,  we  are  often  indebted  for  salutary 
reforms  among  classes  and  bodies  of 
men  not  usually  accessible  to  merely 
moral  suggestions.  Our  fellow-citi- 
zens  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
parliamentary  and  municipal  franchises 
in  this  country,  have  not  exercised  the 
trust  as  they  ought  to  have  done : 
many  of  them  have  abused  it ; and 
the  effects  of  that  abuse  are  daily 
coming  home  to  all  our  hearths,  in 
evils  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  are 
hard  to  be  borne.  We  have  not  taken 
sufficient  care  to  elect  good  and  able 
men — we  have  not  been  careful  enough 
to  elect  gentlemen — to  represent  us  in 
parliament.  We  speak  now  for  the 
Irish  people  at  large  ; and  putting  all 
party  considerations  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Irish  representatives  in 
parliament  do  not  do  Ireland  credit. 
Their  opinions  have  not  the  weight 
they  ought  to  have  if  they  truly  re- 
presented this  great  community — this 
ancient  kingdom ; and  we  suffer  for  it, 
and  deservedly.  The  same  is  the  case 
generally,  in  our  municipal  representa- 
tion, and  conspicuously  so  in  Dublin, 
where  the  evils  of  municipal  misgo- 
vernment  are  great,  and  of  every  day 
experience. 

It  is  right  that  industry  and  probity 
should  be  attended  with  civic  rewards. 
The  good  citizen  ought  to  have  his  ob- 
jects of  local  ambition,and  avoice  in  his 
own  municipal  government : and  civic 
office,  to  be  a just  object  of  ambition, 
ought  to  be  honorable,  and  ought  to 
have  its  proper  symbols  of  dignity  and 
authority.  The  mace  is  a bauble  only 
in  foul  hands  ; if  it  have  fallen  into 
these,  we  have  it  in  our  own  power  to 
cleanse  it  and  restore  its  lustre.  But, 
we  must  purify  our  own  hearts,  and 
learn  to  act  by  one  another  as  honest 
men,  before  we  can  either  restore  its 
lustre  to  our  tarnished  mace,  or  give  to 
the  honest  citizen  the  just  reward  of 
his  industry,  by  conferring  on  him 
honorable  ^stinction  or  real  power. 


As  it  is,  the  whole  moral  value  of  our 
corporation,  as  a stimulus  to  commer- 
cial activity,  is  lost  to  us  ; we  all  feel, 
to  our  cost,  that  trade  languishes 
through  want  of  enterprise  ; and  he 
must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  see 
in  our  municipal  degradation  one  of 
the  elements  of  that  decay. 

But  we  feel  the  evil  more  practically 
in  the  direct  burthen  of  taxation,  which 
is  much  weightier  than  it  need  be, 
if  collected  and  .administered  by  one 
body  ; and  in  the  want  of  sanatory  and 
economic  arrangements  » Inch  can  only 
be  rightly  efi'ected  by  a central  autho- 
rity. We  are  in  the  condition  of  a 
man  who  is  obliged  to  keep  several 
stewards  to  do  the  work  of  one — who 
can  neither  dismiss  his  head  steward, 
nor  trust  him  with  the  duties  of  the 
others.  Dublin,  in  fact,  has  to  pay 
three  or  four  corporate,  or  quasi  cor- 
porate bodies,  for  discharging  its  mu- 
nicipal functions.  The  work  is,  con- 
sequently, ill-done,  insufficiently,  and 
dearly  done  ; and  we  cannot  help  our- 
selves— unless  our  corporation  is  to  be 
abolished  altogether — without  putting 
all  the  power  and  all  the  duties  into 
the  hands  of  the  least  efficient  and  the 
least  trustworthy  of  them  all.  We 
have  no  desire  to  see  an  ancient  insti- 
tution, which  is  capable  of  so  much 
good,  destroyed.  We  would  rather 
bear  with  loss  and  inconvenience  in  the 
hope  of  amendment;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is  plainly  out  of  the  question 
that  the  citizens  of  Dublin  should  re- 
ward unfaithful  stewards,  by  increas- 
ing the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

And  it  is  not  in  Dublin  alone  that 
parties  entrusted  with  the  municipal 
franchise  have  abused  the  public  confi- 
dence, by  conferring  corporate  power 
and  privilege  on  a particular  class  of 
politicians,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
citizens  better  qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge of  civic  functions.  Many  of  the 
hest  merchants  of  Belfast  are  excluded 
from  their  just  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  local  affairs  of  that  town, 
for  reasons  which,  however  justly 
they  might  operate  against  them,  were 
they  candidates  for  the  representation 
of  the  burgesses  in  parliament,  ought 
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not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
claimslo  bear  apart  in  municipal  admi- 
nistration. But  the  misconduct  of  the 
burgesses  there  has  not  yet,  we  believe, 
damnified  their  town  ; here  it  has  done 
so ; and  here,  consequently,  we  look 
for  the  first  symptoms  of  amendment. 

If  we  be  asked  what  ought  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  amendment  called  for, 
we  reply,  that  the  burgesses  ought  to 
elect  their  civic  representatives  on 
civic  grounds  solely,  alw.ays  preferring 
the  worthier  citizen,  and  in  estimating 
his  civic  worth,  abstaining  from  all 
inquiry  of  what  his  opinions  may  be 
on  questions  determinable  outside 
their  town-hall.  Let  them  elect  re- 
presentatives of  their  politic.sl  opi- 
nions to  dhscuss  questions  of  national 
policy  in  parliament ; let  them  elect 
representatives  of  their  religious  opi- 
nions to  the  elective  ofiices  in  their 
respective  religious  communities  ; but 
let  them  remember  that  the  civic 
state  exists  by  mutual  toleration  ; and 
that,  where  fields  of  political  and  reli- 
gious discussion  are  set  apart  and  open 
for  them  in  parliament  and  in  their 
churches,  it  is  unreasonable,  as  well  as 
injurious,  to  seek  new  arenas  for  dis- 
sension in  institutions  never  designed 
for  the  entertainment  of  questions 
either  in  Imperial  politics,  or  in  Chris- 
tian theology. 

Municipal  corporations  are  neither 
Parliaments  nor  Churches.  They  mis- 


conduct themselves  when  they  assume 
the  functions  of  either.  In  times  of 
revolution,  they  have  assumed  those  of 
both,  and  sometimes  have  been  excus- 
ed by  success.  But  we  do  not  live  in 
times  of  revolution ; nor  is  it  the  in- 
terest of  our  fellow-citizens  that  we 
should  covet  cither  such  times,  or  the 
unconstitutional  practices  which  have 
marked  them. 

The  evils  we  suffer  in  consequence 
of  municipal  maladministration  are 
small,  compared  with  those  entailed 
on  us  by  the  abuse  of  the  parliamentary 
franchise ; but  the  former  come  home 
more  immediately  and  sensibly  to  the 
public  perception.  The  citizens  of 
Dublin  cannot  but  turn  their  minds  to 
reflect  on  the  reason  of  burthens  and 
losses  which  they  feel  every  day ; and 
we  have  that  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  resulting  from  considerations  of 
individual  interest,  that  we  do  fully 
hope  and  expect  a great  amendment 
in  their  conduct.  When  or  how  si- 
milar motives  to  amendment  may  be 
forced  upon  the  minds  of  our  par- 
liamentary electors  we  do  not  here 
predict.  Our  readers  will  find  the 
subject  fully  discussed  in  another  part 
of  this  number  of  our  periodical : va- 
nity may  be  wounded,  and  deceit  feel 
a painful  affront ; but  we  think  the 
Irish  people  cannot  long  remain  insen- 
sible to  the  practical  importance  of 
being  more  respectably  represented. 
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We  are  not  far  from  a general  election, 
and  while  there  is  yet  time,  we  would 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Irish  con- 
stituencies to  certain  points  which 
merit  their  attention.  We  are  desirous 
of  indicating  evils  which  exist  in  our 
parliamentary  representation,  evils  of 
a kind  which  electors  should  remedy. 

First — Let  us  request  our  readers 
to  mark  the  fact,  that  in  no  depart- 
ment of  moral  or  intellectu.al  exertion, 
has  Ireland,  during  tho  Last  twenty 
years,  been  so  badly  represented  as  in 
politics.  In  science,  in  literature,  and 
in  the  fine  arts,  the  fame  of  Ireland  has 
been  adequately  vindicated.  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  nobly  sustained, 
with  a power  worthy  of  the  best  days 
in  our  history.  But  in  parliament, 
where  we  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  countrymen  of  Burke,  Grattan, 
Sheridan,  and  Flood,  would  exhibit 
the  qualities  peculiar  to  the  island,  all, 
with  few  exceptions,  has  been  biirren 
and  unproductive.-  The  fact  is  indis- 
putable, that  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  parliamentary  talent  of  Ire- 
land has  retrograded — the  public  have 
improved — the  press  has  improved — 
but  the  Irish  members  have  not  im- 
proved. 

Twenty  years  since,  amongst  our 
representatives  were  several  members 
of  political  mark  and  influence  within 
St.  Stephen's.  We  may  not  approve  of 
the  public  conduct  of  the  men  of  that 
generation,  but  we  must  admit  that  in 
activity,  as  debaters,  as  legislators,  or 
as  committee-men,  they  far  exceeded 
our  contemporary  representatives.  In 
1827,  we  could  point  to  Plunket,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  parliamentary 
fame — to  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  with  his 
copious  knowledge — bis  large,  though 
possibly  incorrect,  views — his  manly 
and  consistent  public  character ; to 
Mr.  North  with  his  uncommon  elo- 

?|uencc,  his  generous  enthusiasm  ; his 
rank,  amiable  nature — his  soaring 
spirit,  that  marked  him  out  as  a man  of 
genius.  Yes  1 North  was,  undoubtedly, 
a genius.  We  cannot  pass  his  name 
without  stopping  to  pay  a tribute  to  his 
memory.  He  had  delightful  literary 
talents  ; bis  intellect  and  feelings  were 


genially  combined  ; his  style  was  too 
ornate,  but  it  was  alive  with  moral 
passion  ; and  he  had  a diction,  not 
loss  classical  than  varied.  A profi- 
cient in  the  philosophy  of  Burke,  and 
a pupil  in  the  eloquence  of  Canning, 
he  only  wtmted  a prolonged  life  to 
have  attained  permanent  celebrity. 
We  could  then  point  to  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Kerry,  the  head 
of  a proud  race  that  looks  down  upon 
half  the  peerage.  He  had  high  birth, 
and  lofty  station,  with  all  the  qualities 
that  ought  to  attend  them.  That  ve- 
nerable gentleman  still  lives  ; and, 
though  we  differed  from  some  of  his 
public  acts,  we  should  be  sorry  to  do 
him  inju.stice.  He  was  a high-minded 
Irish  chieftain,  with  the  courtly  man- 
ners of  tho  Irishman  of  the  good  old 
school.  He  was  witty,  frank,  generous, 
and  brave.  In  debate,  he  was  “ ready 
to  go  out  in  all  weathers  and  was 
master  of  a winning  and  graceful  style 
of  speaking.  He  was  zealous  and 
painstaking  on  committees  ; and  was 
easy  of  access  at  all  times.  In  parlia- 
ment he  was  much  respected,  and  fre- 
quently referred  to. 

Sir  John  Newport  was  another 
member  of  political  mark.  He  was 
zealous,  honest,  and  easily  approach- 
ed. To  any  Irishman,  of  any  party, 
he  was  always  ready  to  lend  his  as- 
sistance in  a case  of  difficulty  or  op- 
pressionl  He  had  vast  stores  of  com- 
mercial knowledge,  and  was  a master 
of  those  details  with  which  an  Irish 
economist  should  be  familiar.  His 
own  party  paid  him  great  respect,  and 
his  reputation  as  a statist  gave  him 
influence  in  a debate.  In  activity,  in 
pliancy,  and  in  style,  as  a speaker,  Mr. 
Spring  Kice  (Lord  Montcagle),  then 
a very  young  member,  was  vastly  su- 
perior, both  to  Parnell  and  Newport. 
He  was  very  fluent,  very  dexterous  in 
statement,  and  always  well  made  up 
for  a debate.  His  labour  in  commit- 
tees was  incessant ; be  was  in  those  days 
amassing  that  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs 
which  he  unquestionably  possesses. 
We  believe  that  Sir  Ivobert  Peel 
stated  only  the  truth,  when  be  said, 
two  years  since,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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inoDs,  that  " Lord  Monteagle  knew 
more  about  Ireland  than  any  other 
politician."  Mr.  Rice,  in  those  days, 
had  great  influence  with  his  party. 
Being  then  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  literary  Whigs,  who 
formed  an  important  element  in  th.at 
party,  as  it  existed  in  1827.  With 
the  Irish  Whigs  he  was  popular,  be- 
cause he  had  gained  Limerick  for 
them,  where  ho  had  defeated  the  once 
potent  family  of  Vereker.  The  fact, 
also,  that  Henry  Grattan  had  enter- 
tained high  expectations  from  young 
Mr.  Rice,  invested  the  political  aspir- 
ant with  strong  claims  to  consideration. 

Mr.  Doherty  had  only  then  entered 
the  legislature,  wherein  he  soon  ex- 
hibited those  powers,  which,  in  1830, 
he  signally  displayed,  in  his  victorious 
conflicts  with  Mr.  O’Connell.  He 
had,  in  a rare  degree,  all  the  qualities 
that  procure  success  in  parliamentary 
life.  His  personal  appearance  arrest- 
ed, and  his  eloquence  sustained  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  you  looked  at  him,  you  were 
reminded  of  his  kinsman,  George  Can- 
ning ; when  you  listened  to  the  musi- 
cal flow  of  his  well-turned  sentences, 
you  thought  of  Mr.  Doherty’s  scarcely 
less  distinguished  relative,  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Bushe.  In  parliament, 
Mr.  Doherty  was  very  succe.ssful,  and 
had  he  sat  in  the  House  during  the 
debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
stirring  years  that  succeeded,  he  would 
have  been  the  best  Irish  parliamentary 
speaker  of  that  day.  The  Whigs 
knew  his  powers  ; they  feared  to  make 
him  Attorney  General,  which  possibly 
he  might  have  declined  at  their  hands, 
and  they  still  more  feared  to  leave  so 
formidable  a gun  on  the  opposition 
battery.  They  promoted  him ; and  in 
making  him  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mons Pleas,  they  deprived  parliament 
of  a brilliant  orator,  but  dignified  the 
bench  with  a most  humane  and  en- 
lightened judge. 

Thus,  in  1827,  we  had  several  able 
senators  amongst  our  representatives 
— Plunket,  Parnell,  North,  the  Knight 
of  Kerry,  Newport,  Spring  Rice,  and 
Doherty.  We  could  also  point  to 
Canning  and  Croker,  amongst  the 
members  for  English  places.  The 
mind  of  Ireland  was  then  vigorously 
represented  ; the  public  talent  of  the 
country  was  then  active,  versatile,  and 
enterprizing. 


Twenty  years  have  rolled  by,  and 
when  we  examine  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  Irish  representation,  we 
are  painfully  reminded  that  wo  have 
retrograded.  We  cannot  dbcern 
amongst  our  contemporary  member.s, 
intelligences  equal  to  those  we  have 

enumerated  above.  Mr.  O’Connell 

doubtless,  occupies  a vast  space  in  the 
new.spapers.  With  the  glaring  evi- 
dence  before  us,  that  he  is  a principal 
partner  in  the  vice-regal  govern- 
ment, we  have  no  disposition  to  deny 
his  power.  He  is  m.aster  of  a tail  of 
thirty  docile  members  of  parliament ; 
he  still  retains  a large  influence  over 
those  cla.sses,  amongst  whom  he  looked 
for  popularity.  We  do  not  deny  his 
abilities  ; we  only  question  the  use  he 
has  made  of  them.  Instead  of  having 
devoted  his  various  faculties  to  the 
task — the  noble  task  of  comprehensive 
legislation,  he  preferred  to  make  bim- 
seTf  a popular  dictator.  To  retain 
power  over  the  populace,  ami  populari- 
ty amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  middle 
classes,  has  been  his  solo  object,  since 
Em.ancipation  was  conceded  in  1829. 
With  these  purposes  he  laboured  to 
make,  not  an  Irish,  but  an  O'Connell 
party.  Ho  got  up  a Repeal  cry,  not 
with  any  deliberate  intention  to  abro- 
gate the  Union,  but  to  supply  himself 
with  the  means  of  wielding  influenoe 
over  the  masses.  He  declared  politi- 
cal war  ng<ainst  all  who  would  not 
truckle  down  to  his  arrogant  ascen- 
dancy. He  vituperated  some  ; he  ca- 
joled others  ; he  deceived  several.— 
“ Give  ME  forty  members,  pledged  to 

repeal,  and  the  thing  is  done !’’ ho 

cried  to  his  followers  .and  partizans. 

Obeying  his  directions  in  the  most 
servile  spirit,  his  partizans  at  the  ge- 
neral election  of  1832,  made  havoc 
amongst  all  that  was  dignified  and  in- 
tellectual amongst  the  representatives 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Patrick  Lalor  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Henry  Parnell  in  the 
Queen’s  County.  Morgan  O’Connell 
was  forced  into  the  place  of  Lord 
Killeen,  in  Meath.  Mr.O’Neill  Daunt 
was  sent  into  parliament  in  place  of  Sir 
Jephson  Norreys.  Boyles,  Ponson- 
bys,  and  King.s,  were  ejected  from 
their  strongholds.  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
m.ade  member  for  Kilkenny,  in  place 
of  Mr.  N.  Philpot  Leader,  a gentle- 
man of  intelligence  and  energy. 
Mr.  Wyse  was,  by  the  Repealers  and 
Mr.  O’Connell,  thrown  out  of  Wa- 
terford. Matters  were  carried  to  such 
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a length  that  the  late  Sir  Michael 
O'Loghlen,  and  the  present  Judge 
Perrin  (then  a zealous  political  bar- 
rister), were  neither  of  them  thought 
fit  for  the  representation  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  In  removing  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  (now  Lord  Monteagle)  from 
Limerick,  Mr.  O’Connell  was  particu- 
larly active.  Against  aristocr.acy  of 
every  knd,  whether  it  presented  it- 
self with  the  claims  of  high  birth,  or 
with  the  lustre  of  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, Mr.  O'Connell  made  un- 
compromising war.  He  hated  moral 
superiority  of  any  kind,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  political  masterdom,  he  re- 
solved to  level  and  degrade  whatever 
threatened  to  cast  shadows  on  his  own 
character  and  conduct.  “ Ho  must 
be  my  creature,  or  he  shall  not  he  a 
member  of  parliament."  Thus  he 
proclaimed  that  “ Mr.  Sheil  must  take 
the  Repeal  pledge" — and  Mr.  Sheil  (/iV/ 
take  it!  Against  the  O'Briens  and 
Fitzgeralds  of  Clare  ; the  Talbots  and 
Hamiltons  of  Dublin  County  ; the 
Stuarts  and  Beresfords  of  Waterford  ; 
the  Boyles,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Pon- 
sonbys ; against  all  that  was  dis- 
tinguished throughout  Ireland  by  birth 
and  property — he  toiled  with  an  ar- 
dour and  incessant  energy  worthy  of 
a better  cause. 

Having,  ns  far  as  he  could,  ousted 
men  of  birth  and  family  from  the  re- 
presentation of  the  liberal  party,  he 
determined  to  take  special  care  that 
under  his  system,  the  aristocmey  of 
talent  should  not  take  the  pl.ice  of  the 
aristocracy  of  birth.  He  derided  the 
hereditary  cl.aims  of  a Ponsonhy,  a 
Plnnket  (Lord  Killeen,  now  Earl  of 
Fingal),  a Boyle  an  O'Brien,  or  a 
Talbot ; he  scorned  not  less  the  per- 
sonal claims  arising  from  the  moral 
and  intellectual  distinction  of  a Par- 
nell, a Rice,  and  a Wyse.  Under 
his  sy.stem  he  was  rc.solvcd  that  there 
should  be  no  carriers  oncerte  uux  tn- 
lens.  He  might  have  atoned  for  the 
violence  of  his  proceediners,  if  he  had 
stimulated  the  growth  of  intellect  or 
genius  ; if  ho  had  fostered  a high 
school  of  public  men,  or  called  forth 
the  latent  talents  of  the  Irish  gentrv. 
But  he  satisfied  himself  with  surround- 
ing his  person  with  the  mere  creatures 
of  hiswill.  He  preferred  rather  that  he 
himself  should  have  a band  of  political 
dependants,  than  that  his  country 
should  possess  a host  of  parliamentary 
speakers  c.apablc  of  vindicating  the 
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claims,  and  sustaining  the  character 
of  Ireland. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  O’Connell  sacrific- 
ed all  ideas  of  moral  dignity  to  an  am- 
bition without  a noble  object,  termi- 
nating merely  in  himself ; when  he 
resolved  to  work  with  vulgar  politic.al 
instruments,  and  for  low  ends,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  composition  of 
the  O’Connellite  parliamentary  party 
should  become  so  pitiful  and  mean. 
What  else  could  have  been  expected 
from  a system,  under  which  such  per- 
sons as  Messrs.  Lalor,  O’Neill  Daunt, 
Mat.  Galway,  Sullivan,  and  others, 
found  their  way  into  parliament  ? The 
result  has,  for  these  many  years,  been 
painfully  obvious.  It  established  a 
vulgar  power  in  the  island,  which  has 
lowered  the  tone  of  our  political 
society,  and  reduced  the  standard  by 
which  the  characters  of  our  public 
men  should  be  measured.  There  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  a wretched 
meanness  of  conception  in  the  popular 
politics  of  the  island  ; and,  it  is  a cer- 
tain truth  in  politics,  that  you  cannot, 
under  a parliamentary  system,  degrade 
and  injure  one  party  in  the  state, 
without,  in  a oorrespnnding  degree, 
lowering  the  tone,  and  relaxing  the 
moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  the 
rival  party.  The  O’Connellite  ascen- 
dancy has  been  fatal  to  the  parliament- 
ary talent  of  Ireland  ; it  has  produced 
an  ignoble  and  inglorious  school  of 
politics.  The  tendency  of  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell’s system  has  been  to  lower,  along 
with  individuals,  all  the  public  dignity 
and  political  import.ance  of  the  island. 
Except  in  what  concerned  his  own 
personal  and  family  interests,  he  h.-w 
been  short-sighted.  Daniel  O’Connell 
has  g.aincd  in  aggrandizement  and 
wealth — Ireland  has  sunk  in  fame  and 
rcput.ation. 

Look  at  the  names  of  the  Irishmen 
whosatin  the  House  of  Commons  inthe 
spring  of  1827.  Canning,  Plunket,  Cro- 
ker,  Knight  of  Kerry,  Parnell,  New- 
port, Spring  Rice,  North.and  Doherty ! 
Search  amongst  our  representatives  in 
parliament  for  1847,  for  a b.and  of  men 
combining  such  varied  talents  in  states- 
m.anship,  in  eloipience,  in  brilliant  ac- 
complishments.  Who  would  weigh 
O’Connell  and  Sheil  against  Canning 
and  Plunket  ? Is  Mr.  Collett  as 
clever  and  versatile  as  Mr.  Crokcr  ? 
Is  Mr.  J.  P.  Somers  superior  in  talent 
to  Mr.  Rice,  or  the  Knight  of  Kerry  ? 
Or,  is  Mr.  Dillon  Browne  more  in- 
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flacntial  with  the  legislature  than 
such  men  as  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  or  Mr.  Doherty  ? Com- 
parisons in  this  as  in  other  cases,  will 
prove  odious.  They  will,  however, 
establish  the  fact,  that  Ireland  has, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  retro- 
graded in  parliamentary  talent. 

This  fact  is  the  more  remarUable, 
because  in  other  pursuits  Irish  genius 
has  burned  with  increased  splendour. 
We  have  not  retrograded  in  the  tine 
arts,  in  science,  or  in  literature.  With- 
out counting  the  aged  President  of 
the  Uoy.al  Academy,  Sir  Martin  Ar- 
cher Shee — 

“The  poet'* pointer,  and  the  mu«c«*  fnenJ,” 

the  vigorous  and  inventive  Maclise ; 
the  unrivalled  colourist,  Mulrcady,  the 
picturesque  Uanby,  the  graphic  Petrie, 
Burton,  the  Goldsmith  of  painters,  “in- 
genio  sublimis,  vividus,  versatilis” — 
these  admirable  artists  vindicate  our 
country's  fame,  and  show  the  national 
capacity  for  apprehending  and  pour- 
traying  the  beautiful.  Others  are 
thronging  after  them.  Need  we  mention 
the  spirited  Elmore,  and  that  masterly 
portrait  painter,  Fisher?  In  sculp- 
ture— Kirk,  Hogan,  Mac  Dowell,  Far- 
rell, and  others,  represent  us  with 
conspicuous  ability.  In  science,  our 
country  was  never  before,  in  one  age, 
so  v.ariously  and  powerfully  repre- 
sented as  by  Lloyd,  MacCullagh,  Ha- 
milton, and  Kane — names  European 
in  renown.  In  literature,  we  have 
made  vast  progre,ss,  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  names  of  Griffin, 
Maxwell,  Lever,  Carlcton,  are  estab- 
lished in  fiction  ; in  poetry,  without 
referring  to  Moore,  we  can  name  a 
host  of  vigorous  competitors  for  the 
laurel — Ferguson,  Anster,  Clarence 
Mangan,  Wills,  B.  Simmons,  and 
others,  prove  th.at  Ireland  is  not  retro- 
grading in  the  sweetest  of  all  arts. 

In  another,  and,  wc  think,  a loftier 
rofession,  the  advance  of  science  and 
umanity  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
promotion  of  high  and  generou.s  feeling 
among  our  edue.ated  classes,  to  an 
extent  which  will  fully  justify  the  en- 
rolment of  the  names  of  our  leading 
medical  men  with  those  of  the  most 
useful  and  famous  of  our  p.itriots.  It 
is  impossible  for  young  men  of  in- 
genuous minds  to  frequent  the  classes 
of  some  of  these  truly  illustrious 
teachers,  without  learning  to  love  what 


is  morally,  as  well  as  to  know  what  is 
physically  true  ; and,  among  the  m.any 
virtues  so  inculcated  and  developed, 
not  the  lea.st,  and,  doubtless,  not  the 
rarest,  has  been  a temperate  nationality 
and  self-respecting  pride,  as  Irishmen 
and  gentlemen. 

Thus  we  have  established  the  two 
facts.  1st.  That  in  parliamentary  ta- 
lent, or  in  other  words,  in  the  capacity 
of  her  public  men,  Ireland  has  fallen  off; 
but,‘2ndly,  that  in  other  departments  of 
exertion,  she  has  decidedly  improved, 
and  displayed  prolific  powers.  Let  us 
draw  attention  to  the  causes  of  this 
decay  of  parli.ainentary  ability. 

The  political  ascendancy  of  Mr. 
O’Connell  has  been  injurious  in  two 
ways.  It  ejected  men  of  eminence  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  intimi- 
dated men  of  intellect  from  aspiring  to 
take  a part  in  the  popular  politics  of  the 
country.  The  evil  was  not  merely  that 
such  men  ns  Wallace,  Farnell,  Bice, 
and  others,  were  ousted  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, but  that  a degrading  system  of 
politics  was  set  up,  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  men  with  the  conscious 
pride  of  genius  or  lofty  and  dignified 
ambition  to  take  part.  As  we  said 
before,  Mr.  O'Connell  waged  war 
against  the  prescriptive  rights  of  birth 
and  property,  and  ag.ainst  the  presum[>- 
tive  claims  of  genius.  Hence  we  w it- 
ness the  extraordinary  fact,  that  he  has 
created  no  minf/s — thatheh.as  founded 
no  enduring  system  of  politics  which 
men  ofintellect  and  moral  power  could 
illustrate  and  adorn.  Hence  the  fact, 
that,  with  with  all  his  ince.ssant  ener- 
gy, and  his  wide-spread  associations, 
he  h.as  never  embodied  the  talents  of 
his  followers.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  always  smote  them  down,  jealous 
lest  they  should  intercept  from  him  a 
singlewhiff'ofpopul.ar applause.  Where 
are  the  men  who.se  talents  he  has  nur- 
tured, whoso  minds  he  has  moulded  ? 
There  have  been  sublime  popular  dis- 
turbers, whose  ascendancy  drew  forth 
the  talents  of  their  times.  We  need 
not  point  to  such  men  as  Mirabeau  and 
Napoleon,  who  delighted  to  evoke  ge- 
nius in  all  Its  forni.s.  We  need  only  re- 
fer to  the  history  of  polities  in  these 
island.s,  to  show  that  every  great  popu- 
lar leader  has  always  drawn  after  him 
some  men  of  genius  and  lofty  charaettr 
congenial  with  his  nature.  Thus,  Lord 
Chatham  bequeathed  his  political  sys- 
tem to  the  brilliant  Lord  Shelburne 
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(father  of  the  presentLordLansdowne) 
and  to  Mr.  Pitt ; thus,  Charles  Fox 
left  his  politics  to  the  late  Earl  Grey, 
his  zealous  follower  and  pupil  ; thus, 
Burke  had  his  Wyndham  ; William 
Pitt  his  Canning  ; and  thus  Lord 
Grey  had  his  Russell.  Thus,  in  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Flood  determined  the  genius 
of  young  Grattan  to  Irish  politics ; 
thus  Grattan  himself  imparted  his  fa- 
vourite ideas  to  Lord  Plunket.  So, 
from  time  to  time,  have  there  heen 
men  who  “ connected  the  ambition  of 
the  age  coming  on  with  the  example  of 
that  going  off,  and  formed  links  in  the 
descent  and  concatenation  of  glory.”* 
But  Mr.  O'Connell,  whatever  may 
be  the  range  of  his  abilities,  or  the  ver- 
satility of  his  powers,  has  never  shown 
any  of  the  elevation  of  character 
which,  even  more  than  their  talents, 
signalized  the  men  whom  we  have 
mentioned.  In  politics,  all  his  views 
have  terminated  with  himself.  In  vain 
will  he  look  around  him  for  some  able 
champion  to  whom  he  may  commit 
the  cause  in  which  he  has  been  toiling. 
That  cause  has  been  bis  own  cause — 
simply  his  own  cause — and  therefore  be 
cannot  “ connect  it  with  the  ambition 
of  the  age  that  is  coming  on.”  No  stal- 
wart andyouthful  Plunket ; no  vigorous 
Grattan  will  come  forth  from  Conci- 
liation Hall,  to  uphold  O’Connellism, 
and  by  a perverted  ability,  to  transmit 
its  grossness — selli.shness,  and  system- 
atic slandering  to  posterity.  No  I 
Genius  will  never  stoop  to  such  dis- 
honourable drudgery,  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  O’Connellism  alive  in 
the  minds  of  the  coming  generation. 
Pitt  had  his  Canning  ; I'ox,  his  Grey ; 
Flood,  had  his  Grattan  ; Grattan,  had 
his  Plunket  ; Mr.  O’Connell  will 
have  his  “ dear  Ray”  to  represent  him 
in  the  coming  time  I 

We  may  return  to  this  subject  at  a 
future  time  ; but  we  cannot  conclude 
this  article  without  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Conservatives  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  to  the  state  of  their  political 


interests.  Munster  has  twenty-six  re- 
presentaUves,  and  only  one  Conserva- 
tive, Lord  Bernard,  is  amongst  them,  f 
That  noble  lord  is  a credit  to  his  party, 
hut  of  what  use  can  he  be  when  other 
Conservatives  do  not  perfoim  their 
duty.  By  a very  little  exertion,  the 
boroughs  of  Youghal,  Kinsale,  and 
Tralee  could  be  secured  at  the  next 
election.  Is  it  not  disgraceful  to  have 
Kinsale  represented  by  an  English 
Whig  lawyer,  and  Youghal  by  a spri^ 
of  English  nobility,  without  any  local 
knowledge.  Surely  the  City  of  Cork 
could  return  one  Conservative  mem- 
ber ? Now  is  the  time  for  the  leading 
Conservatives  in  Munster  to  come  for- 
ward, and  by  timely  preparation,  rescue 
the  constituencies  from  the  overbearing 
ascendancy  of  the  O’Connellite  faction. 

Surely  there  are  abundance  of  Con- 
servative gentlemen  who  would  gp-ace 
the  public  service.  Mr.  Ronnyne 
Saarsileld,  of  Cork,  has  political  abi- 
lities of  a high  order,  and  would  be  a 
better  member  for  Kinsale  than  Mr. 
Watson,  a mere  place-hunting  lawyer. 
We  trust  that  in  Cork,  the  friends  of 
Colonel  Chatterton  will  do  their  duty 
at  the  next  contest.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Ballinatray,  has  only  to  will  it,  in  or- 
der to  beome  member  for  Youghal. 
We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Peter  Fits- 
gerald  (son  to  the  Knight  of  Kerry), 
member  for  Tralee.  He  inherits  tho 
abilities  of  his  worthy  father.  Mr. 
Monsell,  of  Tervoe,  if  proper  exer- 
tions were  used,  could  oust  such  a 
cypher  as  Caleb  Powell  out  of  the 
county  of  Limerick.  Why  should  not 
Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  of  Dromoland, 
assume  his  herediUry  position  as  mem- 
ber for  Clare,  or  Ennis.  The  Hon. 
White  Hedges,  of  Macroom  Castle, 
might  become  member  for  the  county 
of  Cork  at  the  next  vacancy.  We 
call  upon  the  Munster  Conservatives 
to  do  their  duty,  for  hitherto  they  have 
been  more  remiss  in  their  exertions 
than  any  other  portion  of  their  bre- 
thren in  Ireland. 


* Grattan. 

f The  speech  of  the  noble  lord  on  Lord  O.  Beutinck’s  railway  bill  does  the  highest 
credit  to  his  debating  powers. 
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THE  CBIMINAL  JDRI8PBDDENCE  OF  SCOTLAND. 


OcB  readers  probably  aro  aware  that 
while  the  comraon  law  of  England  is 
also  the  common  law  of  Ireland,  this 
common  law  has  never  been  of  force 
in  Scotland,  which  is  still  governed  by 
distinct  mnnicipal  laws  of  its  own,  the 
preservation  of  which  was  one  of  tho 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  union  between 
the  countries.  The  law  of  Scotland 
differs  in  many  essential  points  from 
that  in  force  in  England  and  Ireland. 
In  tho  laws  of  commercial  contract- 
in  the  laws  relating  to  landed  pro- 
perty, there  are  many  marked  pecu- 
liarities in  the  common  law  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  justice  of  the  country  there 
arc  peculiarities  of  Scottish  law  equally 
striking  and  important.  The  most  re- 
markable, perhaps,  are  the  putting  of 
a man  upon  his  trial  in  every  case, 
withont  the  intervention  of  a grand 
jury,  and  the  accepting  of  the  verdict 
of  a majority  of  the  jury  as  tho  ver- 
dict of  the  entire.  Upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Scottish  and  English 
institutes  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter  into  any  controversy,  but  pro- 
bably a sketch  of  the  criminal  ju- 
risprudence of  Scotland  differing 
as  it  does,  indeed,  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  England  and  Ireland 
— may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  subject  of  Criminal  Jurispru- 
dence naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
branches — the  Principles  and  the  Prac- 
tice of  the  law.  Under  the  6rst  of 
these,  which  embraces  tho  classifica- 
tion, the  nomenclature,  and  the  defi- 
nition of  Crimea,  there  is  not  much  to 
distinguish  the  law  of  Scotland  from 
that  of  England  or  of  Ireland.  Those 
Voi,.  XXIX.— No.  172. 


speoifle  overt  acts  by  which  men  in- 
jure the  properties  or  persons  of 
others,  or  infringe  in  any  way  the  du- 
ties which  they  owe  to  tho  community, 
thereby  rendering  themselves  amen- 
able to  punishment,  are  pretty  much 
of  the  same  character,  and  are  equally 
denominated  Crimes,  on  both  sides  of 
the  channel.  In  certain  minute  par- 
ticulars of  classiBcation  and  definition, 
indeed,  differences,  often  material  in 
a practical  point  of  view,  are  to  be 
found ; but  still,  so  far  as  tho  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  are  concerned,  its 
main  features,  in  all  tho  three  king- 
doms, may  be  sud  to  be,  in  moat  es- 
sential respects,  the  same.  In  each, 
murder,  theft,  assault,  perjury,  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  similar  acts, 
are  denominated  crimes.  Whether  in 
Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  the  man  who 
commits  an  act  of  violence,  fraud,  or 
felony  is  considered  a criminal. 

The  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
the  criminal  code  of  Scotland,  there- 
fore, aro  to  be  looked  for,  not  so  much 
in  tho  principles  as  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  ; not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
those  specific  acts  which  arc  held  to 
constitute  crimes,  as  in  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  those  acts  are  prose- 
cuted and  punished.  It  is  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  accordingly — to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  in  Scot- 
land, into  actual  operation — to  the 
nature  of  the  machinery  by  means  of 
which  it  is  practically  applied — to  tho 
form,  in  a word,  of  the  criminal  pro- 
cess, to  which  we  mean  chiefly  ut  pre- 
sent to  direct  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders. Before  doing  this,  however, 
there  are  one  or  two  peculiarities 
in  tho  Scottish  criminal  institutions 
2e 
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themselves,  to  which  we  would  beg 
brieH^'  lo  advert. 

The  first  of  these  peculiarities  is, 
that  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  is 
founded  mainly,  not  on  the  statutory, 
but  on  the  common  law.  Its  maxims, 
instead  of  being  the  offspring  of  legis- 
lative wisdom,  have  emerged  gradually 
during  the  progress  of  society,  in 
ancient  times,  and  been  confirmed  by 
the  recorded  decisions  of  the  courts. 
Many  of  these  maxims,  indeed,  have 
been  derived  originally  from  ancient 
Scottish  statutes  ; but  the  statutes 
themselves  have  passed  away,  or  been 
forgotten,  while  the  maxims  have  re- 
mained its  part  of  the  common  law. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  great 
work  of  liaron  Hume,  just  fifty  years 
ago,  the  Scottish  criminal  law  had 
never  been  reduced  to  a system,  or  its 
doctrines  clearly  evolved  and  embo- 
died in  any  standard  institutional  trea- 
tise.* The  records  of  the  High  Court 
of  .lusticiary,  which  extend  back  to 
the  e.trly  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  which,  besides  the  ilecisionsof  the 
Court,  set  forth  generally  the  scope  of 
the  pleadings  in  adjudged  cases,  formed 
the  solo  repository  of  the  law,  and  the 
only  source  from  which  either  infor- 
mation or  authority  could  be  drawn. 
These  records,  or  Books  of  Adjournal, 
as  they  are  called,  formed  accordingly, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  “ the  main 
store,”  from  which  Hume  drew  the 
materi.ils  for  bis  work  ; and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  law,  therefore,  as  embo- 
died in  that  work,  may  be  said,  not  so 
much  to  be  derived  from  any  statutory 
authority,  as  to  be  evolved  from  the 
practice  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Criminal  Court  in  the  country. 

Now,  beyond  doubt,  the  purest 
source  from  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law  in  any  country  can  be 
derived,  are  the  recorded  decisions  of 
its  courts  ; and  if  these  doctrines  be 
correctly  deduced,  and  embodied  in  an 
authoritative  institutional  work,  such 
as  that  of  Baron  Hume  admittedly  is, 
they  must  be  considered  and  acted 
ujion  as  sound  legal  doctrines,  until 
they  be  either  abrogated  or  modified 


by  statute.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  or  not  the  doctrines  have 
been  correctly  deduced  ; and  the  only 
mode  of  ascerttuning  this  is  by  a re- 
ference to  the  decisions  on  which  they 
are  founded.  If  the  decisions  support 
the  doctrines,  then,  it  is  apprehended, 
the  doctrines  must  be  incorporated  as 
part  of  the  law,  and  be  considered 
fully  as  authoritative  and  os  binding 
as  any  doctrines  of  the  common  law 
can  be.  No  court  would  be  entitled  to 
disregard  doctrines  so  derived.  Their 
soundness,  indeed  might  be  ques- 
tioned ; but  if  their  soundness  be 
clearly  established  by  the  decisions  on 
which  they  rest,  the  doctrines  them- 
selves cannot  be  cavilled  at- 

The  work  of  Baron  Hume,  as  an 
authority,  is  beyond  all  question.  The 
eminent  legal  acquirements  of  the 
author,  and  the  labour  and  talent 
bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the 
work,  are  sufficient  guarantees  fur  its 
general  correctness.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  law 
laid  down  by  him  authoritatively,  and 
for  the  first  time  ; and  as  this  doctrine 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion and  difference  of  opinion,  we  shall 
briefly  advert  to  it.  The  doctrine  to 
which  we  refer  is  simply  this,  that 
all  acts  in  themselves  criminal,  al- 
though they  have  nut  previously  been 
regarded  in  a criminal  point  of  view, 
are  indictablebcforethe  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  at  common  law, and  witliout 
the  intervention  of  statute.  This 
doctrine  is  announced  by  Hume  him- 
self in  the  following  words : — “ Our 
supreme  criminal  court  has  an  inhe- 
rent power,  as  such,  competently  to 
punish  (with  the  exception  of  life  and 
limb)  every  act  which  is  obviously  of 
a criminal  nature  ; though  it  be  such 
which  in  times  past  has  never  been 
made  tl)^  subject  of  prosecution." 
Now,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
doubt  that  a criminal  court  lias  (lower 
to  take  cognizance,  under  the  com- 
mon law,  of  any  act  which  comes 
within  the  spirit  of  tliat  law,  though 
the  express  rule  applicable  to  the  act 
in  question  may  not  previously  have 


Sir  (icorge  Maekenzie,  about  a century  before  Hume's  work  appeared,  pub. 
lisbed  a “ Treatise  concerning  the  haws  of  Scotland  in  matters  criminal.”  This 
Treatise,  however,  although  considered  an  authority  in  its  time,  has  never  taken  its 
place  as  a standard  institutional  work,  and  lias  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work  of  Hume. 
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been  enforced.  But  the  doctrine  an- 
nounced by  Hume  goes  much  farther 
than  this,  and  ascribes  to  the  supreme 
court  an  “ inherent  power,”  or,  as  he 
elsewhere  terms  it,  a “native  vigour" 
to  take  cognizance  of  every  act  which, 
in  their  apprehension,  is  “ obviously  of 
a criminaJ  nature  although  it  be  an 
act  that  has  never  either  been  consider- 
ed criminal,  or  prosecuted  as  criminal 
before.  Unquestionably,  the  principle 
involved  in  this  doctrine  is  one  of  an 
extremely  anomalous  character  ; for  it 
assumes,  that  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Criminal  Court  have  not  only  a 
judicial  power  to  punish  whatever  the 
law  declares  to  be  criminal ; but  a le- 
gislative power  to  pronounce  to  be 
criminal,  and  to  punish  as  such,  any 
act  which  appears  to  them  to  be  of  a 
Criminal  nature.  This,  certainly, 
amounts  to  a combination  of  those 
judicial  and  legislative  prerogatives 
which  have  generally  been  considered 
incompatible.  Still,  the  question  is, 
not  whether  the  doctrine  be  anoma- 
lous, but  whether  it  be  a sound  doc- 
trine of  the  common  law  of  Scotland. 
On  this  point,  Hume  cites  no  authority 
beyond  certain  decided  cases,  in  which 
he  finds,  from  the  records,  that  the 
Court  have,  in  point  of  fact,  invariably 
exercised  the  power  which  he  ascribes 
to  them.  Indeed,  he  had  no  other 
authority  to  cite  ; and,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  best  test  of  the 
soundness  of  any  common  law  doc- 
trine are  the  recorded  judicial  deci- 
sions from  which  it  is  derived.  All 
the  main  doctrines  in  Hume’s  work 
rest,  and  necessarily  could  rest,  on  no 
better  authority.  Take  any  one  of 
those  principles  of  the  law,  which  he 
was  the  first  clearly  to  evolve,  and 
which  are  now  considered  as  binding 
as  if  they  stood  in  the  statute-book, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  based  upon 
an  authority  precisely  similar.  For 
example,  he  lays  it  down  that  no  man 
can  be  made  to  “ thole  an  assize  ttricc,” 
that  is,  be  twice  tried  for  the  same 
offence  j and,  although  the  only  au- 
thority he  quotes  for  this  doctrine,  is 
the  invariable  practice  of  the  Court, 
yet,  neither  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trine, nor  the  validity  of  the  authority, 
have  ever,  for  a moment,  been  ques- 
tioned. There  can,  it  is  apprehended. 


be  no  better  reason  for  questioning  the 
doctrine  of  the  " inherent  power,” 
which  rests  upon  authority  precisely 
the  same.  Nevertheless,  this  doctrine 
has  been  questioned,  and  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  several  coses 
since  Hume  wrote. 

Hume's  work  was  published  in  1 797 ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first 
case,  after  its  publication,  in  which  the 
question  was  mooted,  was  a case  of  pla- 
gium, or  child-stealing,  which  was  tried 
in  1808.  In  this  case,  the  soundness  of 
Hume's  doctrine  was,  after  much  dis- 
cussion,affirmed  by  the  Court;  and  ono 
of  the  judges  stated,  in  reference  to 
what  he  terms  the  author’s  dictum  as  to 
“life  and  limb,”  which  Hume  gives  as  a 
limit  to  his  doctrine,  that  he  “differed 
from  Mr.  Hume,  so  far  ns  he  seemed 
to  think,  that  there  is  not  in  this  court, 
either  originally,  or  by  usage,  the 
power  to  puttish  new  crimes  capitallv, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence."* This  is,  certainly,  carrying 
the  doctrine  further  than  Hume  in- 
tended it  should  be  carried,  or  than 
he  found  any  authority  for  carrying  it. 
The  dictum  as  to  “ life  and  limb,” 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  and,  necessarily,  rested  on  the 
same  authority  ; and,  with  deference, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  hold,  that  if 
the  doctrine  be  sound,  the  dictum  must 
be  so  also. 

In  the  same  year,  the  question  was 
again  discussed,  in  a case  of  Combina- 
tion of  Workmen,  which  was  then  a 
new  crime,  never  having  before  been 
made  the  subject  of  prosecution.  In 
this  case,  the  judges  were  divided  in 
opinion  ; but  in  1813  and  1818,  similar 
charges  were  brought  against  other 
parties,  and  found  relevant  to  infer  the 
pains  of  law.  The  point,  however, 
may  be  said  to  be  now  finally  settled 
in  favour  of  Hume's  doctrine,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of 
Greenhuff,  which  was  tried  in  1838. 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  were 
as  follows.  In  1837,  Bernard  Green, 
huff,  and  some  associates,  established  a 
public  gaming-house  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh ; and  for  this,  they  were  in- 
dicted under  the  statutes  applicable 
to  that  offence.  It  having  been  found, 
however,  that  the.se  st.atutes  were 
strictly  English  statutes,  which  did  not 
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apply  to  Scotland,  the  indictment  was 
was  found  irrelevant  and  dismissed. 
It  remained,  therefore,  for  the  pro- 
secutor to  determine,  whether,  since 
he  could  not  reach  the  parties  under 
the  statutes,  he  could  competently  pro- 
ceed against  them  at  common  law. 
Now,  it  does  not  appear  whether  or 
not  the  keeping  of  public  gaming- 
houses had  previously  been  a common 
practice  in  Edinburgh,  or  other  parts 
of  Scotland ; but,  whether  it  had  or 
not,  most  unquestionably,  no  prose- 
cution had  hitherto  been  directed 
against  any  one  for  keeping  such  esta- 
blishments ; and  by  none  of  the  insti- 
tutional writers  was  such  a practice  al- 
luded to  or  recognized  as  a crime. 
Admittedly,  therefore,  the  common 
law,  which  did  not  recognize  the  keep- 
ing of  a gaming-house  as  a crime, 
could  not  reach  the  particular  act  with 
which  Greenhuif  was  charged ; but, 
according  to  Baron  Hume's  doctrine, 
the  court  bad  power  to  declare  that 
act  to  be  a crime,  and  to  punish  it  as 
such,  if,  in  their  opinion,  it  were  an 
act  “ obviously  of  a criminal  nature." 
Accordingly,  a prosecution  at  common 
law  was  raised  against  Greenhuff  and 
his  associates ; and  they  were  duly  in- 
dicted for  the  crime  of  keeping  “ a 
common  gaming-house  for  the  playing 
of  games  of  chance,  namely,  roulette, 
rouge-et-noir,  lamerville,  tor  money,  for 
their  profit.” 

Objections  having  been  taken  to  the 
relevancy  of  such  a charge,  the  case  was 
deliberately  discussed,  on  whatare  call- 
ed written  informations.  For  the  prose- 
cutor it  was  pleaded  generally,  that  “no 
overt  act,  deeply  injurious  to  indivi- 
duals and  society,  can  be  considered  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  punishment,  by  the 
common  law  of  Scotland that  keep- 
ing a common  gaming-house  was  an 
overt  act  of  this  description  ; and  that 
therefore  it  was  relevantly  charged  at 
common  law.  The  counsel  for  tho 
prisoners,  on  the  other  hand,  denied — a 
denial  in  which  they  were  fully  borne 
out  by  Hume  and  all  the  authorities — 
that  keeping  a gaming-house  was  an 
offence  at  common  law ; and  they 
maintained,  that,  admitting  the  vicious- 
ness of  the  practice,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  common  law  reached 
it  as  a crime,  tho  viciousness  of  the 


practice  mattered  nothing.  “ This 
court,”  they  said,  “ does  not  legislate. 
It  has  no  right  to  do  so.  It  applies 
existing  law  to  known  offences.  It  does 
not  create  new  offences,  or  make  new 
law  for  old  ones.” 

The  bench,  with  one  exception,  held 
that  their  power  to  take  cognizance  of 
any  act  obviously  of  a criminal  nature, 
was  undoubted.  The  only  question, 
therefore,  was,  whether  or  not  the  act 
charged  was  an  act  of  this  description  ; 
and,  after  considerable  discussion,  it 
was  found  to  be  so.  Greenhuff  was 
ultimately  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
two  months  imprisonment. 

It  must,  therefore,  now  be  held  as 
fixed  law,  that  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Criminal  Court  of  Scotland  have 
power,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
legislature,  to  punish  criminally  any 
act  which  they  consider  to  be  of  a cri- 
minal nature ; whether  it  have  been 
previously  recognized,  as  criminal  or 
not.  It  certainly  may  admit  of  ques- 
tion, how  far  a power  of  this  nature 
can,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
our  constitution,  be  entrusted  to  any 
judicial  body  whatever ; and  on  tliis 
point,  as  well  as  on  all  other  points 
involved  in  the  discussion,  the  opinion 
of  the  Judge  who  dissented  from  bis 
brethren  in  Greenhuff’s  case,*  and 
who  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  able 
criminal  lawyers  on  tho  bench,  is 
worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consider- 
ation. But  still  it  is  a power  which, 
in  Scotland,  has  been  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  results.  As  society 
advances,  new  crimes,  and  new  modes 
of  committing  recognized  crimes,  are 
constantly  emerging ; and  it  seems  ob- 
viously for  the  ^vantage  of  the  com- 
munity, provided  the  country  have  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  the  cnminal  tri- 
bunal, that  all  such  acts,  “ being  obvi- 
ously of  a criminal  nature,”  should,  in- 
stead of  awaiting  the  result  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  legislature,  be  at  once  in- 
dictable at  common  law.  Certainly, 
the  criminal  nature  of  any  particular 
act  may  not  bo  so  very  “ obvious”  as 
to  be  apparent  at  first  sight ; but  still, 
the  question  arises,  who  are  most  com- 
petent to  decide  the  point  of  crimina- 
lity ; parliament,  who  certainly  have  the 
advantage  in  the  “ multitude  of  counsel- 
lors," but  not  in  legal  acumen ; or  the 
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JadgM  of  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court, 
in  whom  the  public  at  large  repose  the 
most  implicit  confidence ; and  who, 
from  their  being  daily  employed  in  ad- 
ministering the  criminal  law,  are  as 
familiar  with  its  whole  doctrines  and 
principle.s  as  constant  practice  and 
long  study  can  make  them. 

We  apprehend  that  practically  a 
wider  discretion  is  left  the  judge  in 
awarding  -the  sentence  of  punishment 
in  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  juris- 
prudence, than  in  that  of  England. 
A very  burge  discretion  unquestionably 
is  left  to  the  jud^  by  the  English 
law  ; for  instsmce,  in  cases  of  theft,  in 
which  the  punishment  may  vary  from 
an  hour's  imprisonment  to  transporta- 
tion, or  in  manslaughter,  in  which  the 
sentence  b discretionary  with  the 
judge,  from  the  infliction  of  a fine  of 
sixpence,  to  transportation  for  life,  and 
which  sentences  do  frequently  vary  to 
that  extent.  We  believe,  however, 
the  Scottbh  law  leaves  this  latitude 
in  a greater  number  of  crimes,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  These  circumstances  vary  so 
materially,  in  different  cases  even  of 
the  same  crime,  that  no  legislative 
wisdom  can  devise  one  rule  of  punish- 
ment equally  applicable  to  all.  Take, 
for  example,  the  crime  of  Theft. 
Through  the  whole  gradations  of  this 
crime,  from  the  boy  who  filches  a loaf 
from  the  baker’s  stall,  to  the  expe- 
rienced thief  who  commiU  a daring 
burglary,  all  are  alike  liable  to  be 
indicted  on  a charge  of  theft.  But  it 
is  evident,  that,  though  all  have  com- 
mitted theft,  all  are  not  alike  guilty. 
In  the  two  extreme  cases  we  have  sup- 
posed, the  ends  of  justice  would  be  suffi- 
ciently served  by  a very  lenient  sentence 
in  the  one,  while  a punishment  of  no 
ordinary  severity  would  be  requisite 
in  the  other.  Each  case,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  the  amount  of  guilt  is  concerned, 
must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  cir- 
cnmstances  attending  it ; and  those 
circumstances  vary  so  infinitely,  and 
are  influenced  by  such  a multiplicity  of 
causes,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
foreseen  or  known  until  they  emerge 
in  evidence  when  the  case  is  submitted 
to  trial.  The  difficulty  of  applying 
uniform  statutory  punisbmenU  to  such 
cases  is  apparent. 

Besides,  crimes,  although  different 
in  name  and  kind,  may  be  extremely 
similar  in  point  of  atrocity ; and  the 


atromty  rather  than  the  name  ought 
certainly  to  form  the  regulating  prin- 
ciple in  awarding  punishment.  And, 
here,  again,  circunutanoes  come  into 
operation.  The  nomen  jurit,  or  name 
by  which  the  crime  is  denominated, 
will  assbt  us  but  very  little  in  deter- 
mining bow  it  ought  to  be  punbbed. 
The  nomen  juris  merely  designates  the 
crime  ; the  circumstances  alone  mark 
its  atrocity.  Theft  and  assault  are 
the  nomina  juris  of  two  distinct  crimes ; 
but  these  terms  convey  no  fixed  idea 
of  their  atrocity.  To  say  that  a man 
is  guilty  of  theft  or  assault,  conveys 
no  idea  as  to  whether  be  is  an  atro- 
cious criminal,  or  merely  a petty  of- 
fender. He  may  be  either  ; but,  if 
his  crime  be  considered  solely  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
which.  It  is  only  in  the  abstract, 
however,  that  the  legislature  can  pos- 
sibly view  tbe  question.  The  nomen 
juris  is  the  only  rule  which  they  have 
to  guide  them.  Now,  theft,  in  tbe 
abstract,  may  be  considered  a more 
atrocious  crime  than  assault,  and  otce 
versa ; each  man  may  have  bis  own 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Suppose  the 
legislature  to  adopt  tbe  former  view, 
and  to  enact  a law,  awarding  a very 
heavy  punishment  for  theft,  and  a 
very  lenient  one  for  assault.  Suppose 
farther,  that  two  persons  are  con- 
victed under  this  law,  the  one  for  a 
petty  theft,  and  the  other  for  a most 
brutal  and  violent  assault,  which  had 
nearly  cost  the  life  of  his  victim. 
No  one  could  have  any  difficnlty 
in  determining  which  of  those  two 
convicts  was  the  more  atrocious 
criminal ; and  there  might  bo  good 
grounds  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
the  law,  which  punished  a man  for 
committing  a petty  theft  much  more 
severely  than  a man  who  bad  nearly 
murdered  his  neighbour.  And  yet, 
viewing  the  two  crimes  in  the  abstract, 
and  unconnected  with  the  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  perfectly  equitable 
to  punish  theft  more  severely  than  as- 
sault. The  law  in  this  respect  mav  be 
perfectly  right;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  bad  there  been  no  law 
on  the  subject  at  all,  the  judge, in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  would 
have  awarded  punishments  more  oon- 
sonantwith  equitable  principles. 

Attempts  to  commit  crime  are  only 
one  degree  less  injurious  to  society  than 
its  actual  perpetration.  The  maxim. 
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eogilationii  pemam  nemo  luit,  is  a sound 
one ; andi  on  no  principle)  can  mere 
intention  be  made  the  subject  of  pun- 
ishment. In  the  interval  that  elapses 
betwixt  the  purpose  and  the  execution, 
the  intention  may  be  changed.  Rut 
when  a man  not  only  purposes  a crime, 
but  proceeds,  by  unquestionabic  overt 
acts,  to  carry  his  purpose  into  execu- 
tion, being  only  prevented  from  its 
actual  completion  by  the  intervention 
of  circumstances  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  be  certainly  commits  an 
offence  against  society,  for  which  he 
ought  to  be  made  amenable  to  pun- 
ishment. 

In  Scotland,  the  cases  in  which  at- 
tempts at  crime  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  prosecution  are  extremeiy 
few  in  numoer ; and  the  only  reason 
we  can  assign  for  this,  is  the  peculiar 
mode  adopted  in  the  Scottish  practice 
of  charging  such  attempts.  If  an  at- 
tempt at  crime  be  a punishable  offence, 
it  should  be  charged  as  a crime  per  »e  ; 
but  in  Scotland,  the  general  practice 
is,  to  charge  it,  not  directly  as  a crime, 
but  merely  as  an  aggravation  of  some 
other  crime,  of  which  the  overt  act  of 
the  attempt  is  the  index.  Thus,  a man 
may  be  charged,  not  directly  with 
an  attempt  to  murder,  to  rob,  or  to 
ravish  ; but  with  assault,  with  intetit  to 
commit  these  crimes  ; the  assault 
forming  the  main  charge,  and  the  at- 
tempt merely  an  aggravation.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
for  thus  restricting  the  rorm  of  the  in- 
dictment. An  attempt  to  commit  a 
crime,  though  frustrated  by  circum- 
stances, is  in  itself  a criminal  act ; and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
should  not  be  directly  charged  as  a 
crime.  Besides,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  overt  act,  by  which  the 
attempt  is  made  and  the  purpose  in- 
dicated, is  not  in  itself  a criminal  act ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no 
substantive  crime  on  which  to  rest 
the  agnavation.  Thus,  if  a thief 
thrust  his  hand  into  a man's  pocket, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  stealing 
his  purse,  but  suddenly,  on  seeing  that 
he  IS  detected,  withdraws  it  without 
abstracting  the  contents,  no  criminal 
charge,  according  to  the  Scottish  prac- 
tice, would  lie  against  him ; no  theft  hav- 
ing been  committed,  and  the  overt  act  of 
thrusting  his  hand  not  being  in  itself  a 
point  of  dittay.  Or,  if  a sheep-stealer 
go  into  a field,  with  the  intention  of 


stealing  a sheep,  and  is  detected  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  has  gathered 
the  flock  into  a corner  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  one,  he  would  not  he  liable 
to  punishment ; because  he  did  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  steal  the  sheep,  and  there 
was  nothing  criminal  in  the  mere  overt 
act  of  his  going  into  the  field.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  inbotli 
those  cases,  there  was  a criminal  at- 
tempt deserving  of  punishment ; and 
were  the  attempt  to  be  charged  di- 
rectly, and  not  merely  as  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  overt  act,  punish- 
ment would  unquestionably  follow. 
Such  direct  charges  are  not,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Scottish  law  ; and 
that  they  are  not  adopted  in  practice, 
affords  a strong  proof,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  not  inclined  to  over- 
stretch the  “ inherent  power"  with 
which  it  is  invested. 

With  these  general  remarks,  wo 
shall  now  pass  to  the  more  important 
part  of  our  subject,  namely,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  ; and  as  our  Irish  rea- 
ders cannot  be  presumed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  those  details 
which  are  familiar  to  the  Scottish 
lawyer,  we  shall  be  more  minute  in 
our  description  of  the  criminal  courts, 
and  in  our  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  crimes  are  investigated  and 
trials  conducted,  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the 
Supreme  Criminal  Court  of  Scotland, 
and  its  duties  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  trial  of  criminal  charges,  either 
originally,  or  upon  appeal  from  the 
inferior  courts.  The  powers  of  this 
tribunal  are  partly  inherent  in  it  from 
ancient  usage,  and  partly  defined  by 
statute.  It  consists  of  the  Lord  Justice 
General,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and 
six  other  judges — the  Lord  Justice 
General,  and  in  his  absence  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  being  president.  The 
Court  holds  its  sittings  at  Edinburgh 
throughout  the  whole  year,  except 
during  a few  weeks  each  spring  and 
autumn,  when  the  judges  are  occupied 
in  holding  Circuit  Courts,  or  Assixes, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Territorially,  these  Circuits  are  three 
in  number — the  northern,  the  western, 
and  the  southern ; to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  each  of  which  a certain  dis- 
trict,  comprehending  several  contigu- 
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otu  counties,  is  assigned.  At  the  head 
court  Ih  Edinburgh,  three  judges  are 
required  to  constitute  a quorum ; and 
in  the  absence  of  both  the  Justice  Ge- 
neral and  the  Justice  Clerk,  they  choose 
their  own  president.  On  circuit, 
though  two  judges  are  named  for 
each  district,  it  is  competent  for  a 
single  judge  to  sit  and  determine 
causes. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  extends  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  embraces  every  species 
of  delict,  is  privative  in  what  are 
termed  the  four  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
murder,rape, robbery, and  fire-raising  ; 
and  cumulative  with  the  Sheriff  Court 
ill  all  cases  which  may  be  competently 
punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
As  a Court  of  Appeal,  it  reviews  the 
judgments  of  all  inferior  criminal 
judges.  But  its  own  judgments  are 
final,  not  being  subject  to  .the  review 
even  of  parliament.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  alter,  or 
mitigate,  or  annul  its  sentences,  on 
application  made  for  that  purpose  to 
the  proper  quarter. 

Besides  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
which  is  the  only  supreme  court,  there 
are  established,  in  each  county,  two  in- 
ferior courts,  the  Sheriff-Court,  and 
the  Court  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  ; 
and  in  each  burgh  there  is  a Burgh 
Court.  Those  inferior  courts  are  all 
independent  of  each  other,  and  their 
judgments  are  subject  to  the  review  of 
the  supreme  court  alone.  The  duties 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Scot- 
land— differing  in  this  respect  mate- 
rially from  those  of  the  Justices  in  Eng- 
land— are,  in  criminal  matters,  chiefly 
magisterial ; and  neither  they  nor  the 
Burgh  Courts  hold  sittings  for  the 
trial  of  any  offences,  except  such  as 
are  of  a very  trivial  and  unimportant 
character.  The  powers  of  the  Sheriff, 
however,  both  judicial  and  magisterial, 
are  much  more  extended.  Ho  either 
tries  as  a judge,  or  investigates,  pre- 
vious to  trial  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  every  crime  of  any  importance 
that  is  committed  within  his  county. 
It  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
advert  further  to  the  Justice  Courts 
or  Burgh  Courts  ; but,  ns  it  is  through 
the  Sheriffs  of  counties  that  the  crimi- 
nal business  of  the  country  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  mainly  transacted,  it  is 
to  the  Sheriff  Courts  that  we  shall  con- 
fine our  observations. 


Strictly  speaking,  there  are  two 
Sheriffs  in  each  Sheriff  Court ; the 
principal  Sheriff,  or  Sheriff-depute,  as 
ho  is  called,  and  the  resident  Sheriff, 
or  Sheriff-substitute.  In  civil  causes, 
the  Sheriff-depute  reviews  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sheriff-substitute  on  ap- 
peal ; but,  in  criminal  causes,  the  judg- 
ments of  the  latter  are  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  Supreme  Court  alone. 
By  statute,  the  Sheriff-depute,  who  is 
understood  to  be  a practising  barris- 
ter, resides  in  Edinburgh,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  give  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Courts  of  Law ; and 
it  is,  therefore,  upon  the  resident  She- 
riff, who  is  bound,  also  by  statute,  to 
have  his  residence  constantly  within 
the  county,  that  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating criminal  charges  mainly  de- 
volves. 

The  two  Sheriffs  of  counties  are 
altogether  independent  of  each  other. 
Each  acts  entirely  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility ; and  both  are  salaried  crown 
officers,  holding  office  ad  viiam  out 
culpam.  The  juri.sdiction  of  the  She- 
riff is  confined  strictly  to  the  limits 
of  his  county;  and,  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, his  duties  embrace  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  crimes  which  are  committed 
within  those  limits,  and  the  trial  of 
such  as  are  brought  before  him  sum- 
marily, or  are  remitted  to  him  for 
trial  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  his 
Deputes. 

Attached  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  to  the  Sheriff'  Courts  respectively, 
there  is  a Public  Prosecutor  ; at  whose 
instance,  and  at  the  ]>ublic  e.xjiense,  all 
crimes  are  prosecuted  before  the  court 
in  which  he  officiates.  The  Public 
Prosecutor  in  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, is  termed  the  Lord  Advocate. 
He  holds  his  commission  directly  from 
the  crown,  and  is  esteemed  the  highest 
law-officer  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  se- 
lected from  among  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  holds 
a seat  in  parliament.  It  is  competent 
for  him  to  investigate  and,  if  he  see 
cause,  to  prosecute,  all  acts  of  a cri- 
minal nature  committed  within  Scot- 
land ; but  in  practice,  his  prosecutions, 
cither  personal  or  by  his  deputes,  are 
confined  to  such  serious  charges  as  are 
tried  before  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
is  assisted  in  his  most  onerous  and  im- 
portant duties  by  three  deputes,  who 
are  also  chosen  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  b.a)'.  To  each  of  these, 
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wlio  are  termed  Adrocates-depute,  one 
of  the  three  districts  comprehended  in 
the  several  circuits  of  the  High  Court, 
is  allotted  ; and  it  is  his  duty  to  inves- 
tigate, and  dispose  of  hy  prosecution 
or  otherwise,  all  criminal  charges 
arising  within  the  district  assigned  to 
him.  When  the  High  Court  is  on 
circuit,  it  is  attended  by  the  Advocate- 
depute  of  each  circuit  district ; by 
whom  all  crimes  selected  for  trial  are 
prosecuted  in  the  Lord  Advocate’s 
name.  The  Advocates-depute  are 
salaried  crown-officers,  and  they  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 

The  public  prosecutor  in  the  Sheriff 
Court  is  termed  the  Procurator  Fis- 
cal. He  is  appointed  hy  the  Sheriff ; 
and  is  paid  by  fees,  according  to  a fix- 
ed table,  for  duty  done.  It  is  his 
duty  to  investigate  in  the  first  instance, 
and  either  to  prosecute  in  his  own 
name  before  the  Sheriff,  or  remit,  for 
the  opinion  of  Crown  Counsel,  all  cri- 
minal charges  arising  within  the  county 
over  which  he  is  appointed.  The  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal is  liable  to  be  removed 
from  office  at  pleasure  ; but  in  practice 
he  never  is  so ; nor  would  bis  removal 
be  tolerated  so  long  as  he  continues 
efficiently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

To  those  Public  Prosecutors,  and,  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate alone,  is  solely  left  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  whether  any  par- 
ticular criminal  charge  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  not.  Should  they,  afler  due 
investigation,  decline  to  prosecute,  it 
is  still  open  to  the  injured  party,  if  h(j 
deem  right,  to  prosecute  in  his  own 
name,  and  at  his  own  cost,  with  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor’s  concurrence  ; but  so 
excellently  do  these  functionaries  dis- 
charge their  duties,  and  so  fully  do 
they  possess  the  public  confidence,  that 
their  decision  is  invariably  acquiesced 
in  ; and  prosecutions  in  Scotland,  at 
the  instance  of  private  parties,  may  be 
said  to  be  .altogether  unknown.  Indeed 
the  anxious  care  bestowed  on  the  pri- 
mary investigation  of  criminal  charges, 
and  the  fact  that  the  prosecutor  has 
no  interest  but  that  of  the  public  to 
serve,  afford  the  best  guarantee  that 
bis  duties  will  be  discharged  both  ju- 
diciously and  impartially. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  every  crime  devolves,  in  the 
first  instance,^  upon  the  public  pro- 
secutor of  the  district  within  which 


it  is  committed,  it  will  be  readily  nn- 
derstood,  os  every  crime  must  neces- 
sarily  be  committed  within  one  county 
or  another,  that  the  primary  investiga- 
tion of  all  crimes  devolves  upon  the 
Procurators- Fiscal.  If,  upon  investi- 
gation, any  charge  appear  to  him  to 
be  unfounded,  the  proceedings  are  in- 
stantly dropped  ; it  being  open  to  the 
injured  party,  if  he  tliink  himself 
aggrieved,  to  lay  bis  complaint  before 
the  Lord  Advocate,  who,  if  he  see 
cause,  may  direct  the  Fiscal  to  pro- 
ceed. If,  on  the  other  band,  the  evi- 
dence appear  to  him  to  be  sufficient, 
he  immediately,  if  the  charge  be  a 
slight  one,  brings  it  to  trial  summarily 
before  the  Sheriff ; and  if  it  be  a se- 
rious one,  ho  remits  it  for  the  opinion 
of  Crown  Counsel,  who  dispose  of  it 
as  they  think  fit.  It  may  be  assumed, 
however,  that,  in  practice,  the  primary 
investigation  of  all  crimes  devolves  up- 
on the  Procurator- Fiscal,  acting  under 
the  warrant  of  the  Sheriff.  Let  us 
now  see  how  this  most  important  step 
of  primary  investigation,  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  the  whole  future  pro- 
ceedings depend,  is  conducted. 

In  almost  every  Scottish  county 
there  is  now  an  organized  body  of 
county  police,  under  on  efficient  super- 
intendent, employed  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. To  each  of  these  a separate  dis- 
trict, in  which  ho  resides,  is  assigned; 
and  it  is  bis  duty  immediately  to  re- 
port to  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  any 
crime  that  is  committed  within  such 
district.  Either  from  the  police,  there- 
fore, or  from  the  injured  party  or 
his  friends,  but  generally  from  the 
police,  who  are  constantly  on  the 
watch,  the  first  information  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed  comes  be- 
fore the  Procurator-Fiscal.  On  re- 
ceiving this  information,  he  takes 
such  steps  as  he  deems  adv'isable  to 
ascertain  that  it  is  well-founded ; and, 
if  it  appear  to  be  so,  he  immediately 
presents  a petition  to  the  Sheriff. 

This  petition,  though  it  is  dropped 
from  the  proceedings  should  a prose- 
cution  ensue,  is  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  investigation,  and  therefore 
important.  If  the  individual  who  com- 
mitted the  alleged  crime  be  unknown 
or  unsuspected,  the  petition  merely 
narrates  that,  on  a particular  day,  and 
at  a particular  place,  a certain  crime 
was  committed  ; and  it  concludes  with 
a prayer,  craving  warrant  to  lead  a 
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precognition  ; in  other  words,  to  ex- 
^UT)ine  witnesses  in  reference  to  the 
same.  If  the  criminal  be  known,  nr 
if  there  be  good  reason  to  suspect 
who  he  really  is,  the  petition,  either 
directly,  by  name  and  designation, 
charges  him  with  the  crime,  or  states 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  committed  it ; and  tlie  prayer 
contains  a farther  craving  for  warrant 
to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  be- 
fore the  Sheriff,  for  examination  in 
reference  to  the  charge. 

On  considering  this  petition,  the 
Sheriff,  periculo  petentis,  grants  his 
warrant  m the  terms  craved  ; and  the 
effect  of  this  warrant  is  to  enable  the 
Procurator-Fiscal  to  enforce  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  and,  if  a parti- 
cular person  be  charged,  to  appre- 
hend that  person  for  examination. 
Whether,  however,  the  warrant  con- 
tain a warr.ant  to  apprehend  or  not,  it 
b the  Procurator-Fiscal's  first  duty  to 
lead  a precognition  ; that  is,  to  take 
down  in  writing  the  evidence  of  such 
witnesses  as  can  speak  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.  If  this  evidence  appear  to 
support  the  charge  against  the  sus- 
pected party,  he  is  then,  but  not  other- 
wise, apprehended,  and  brought  for 
examination  before  the  Sheriff. 

Immediately  on  his  apprehension, 
the  suspected  party  becomes  the  ac- 
cused ; and  his  personal  examination 
forms  a most  important  part  of  the 
procedure,  either  as  regards  his  guilt 
or  bis  innocence.  Before  any  ques- 
tions are  put  to  him,  the  Sheriff,  os 
examining  magistrate,  states  to  him 
distinctly,  in  presence  of  witnesses,  the 
nature  of  the  offence  with  which  ho 
b charged,  together  with  all  particu- 
lars of  time  and  place  ; at  the  same 
time  warning  him  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  make  any  statement,  or 
answer  any  questions,  in  reference 
to  the  charge  ; but  that  whatever 
be  does  state  voluntarily,  will  be 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  used 
against  him  in  evidence,  should  he 
be  brought  to  trial.  Being  thus  cau- 
tioned, the  sheriff  pub  such  ques- 
tions as  he  deems  right ; and  the  an- 
swers of  the  accused  are  taken  down 
in  writing,  and,  after  being  read 
over  to  him,  are  signed  both  by  him, 
if  he  can  write,  and  by  the  Sheriff ; 
and,  if  he  cannot  write,  by  the  Sheriff 
alone.  This  document  is  termed  the 
Declaration  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  duly 


attested  by  the  witnesses  pre.sent,  by 
whom  a docket  attached  to  it  is  signe  I, 
certifying  that  it  was  freely  and  v i- 
luntarily  emitted  by  the  prisoner,  when 
in  his  sound  and  sober  smses. 

The  prisoner  having,  in  his  Declara- 
tion, either  admitted  or  denied  his 
guilt,  the  Precognition,  or  written  evi- 
dence of  witnesses,  is  then  laid  before 
the  Sheriff ; and  if  he  be  of  opinion 
that  there  is  sufficient  prima  facie  evi- 
dence against  the  accused,  a warrant 
to  commit  him  to  prison  for  trial  is 
granted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
precognition  does  not  seem  to  contain 
sufficient  evidence,  but  merely  a cose 
of  'suspicion,  warrant  is  granted  to 
commit  the  accused,  not  for  trial,  but 
for  farther  examination  ; that  is,  until 
the  facts  are  farther  inquireil  into.  If 
he  be  committed  for  farther  examina- 
tion only,  he  cannot  apply  for  bail ; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
Procurator- Fiscal  immediately  to  com- 
plete his  precognition ; which  being 
done,  it  is  again  laid  before  the  She- 
riff. If,  on  considering  the  additional 
evidence,  the  Sheriff  be  of  opinion  that 
there  is  now  a sufficient  prima  facie 
case,  warrant  to  commit  for  trial  will 
issue  ; but,  if  ho  still  be  of  opinion 
that  the  evidence  is  insufficient,  he  will 
order  the  accused  to  be  set  at  liberty  ; 
it  being  still  open  to  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal  to  apply  for  his  re-apprehension 
should  farther  evidence,  inferring  guilt, 
transpire. 

Immediately  on  the  accused  being 
committed  for  trial,  he  is  entitled  to 
apply  to  the  Sheriff  by  petition,  crav- 
ing to  be  liberated  on  finding  caution 
or  surety  to  appear  when  called  fur  ; 
and  the  Sheriff  is  bound,  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  the  petition  is  pre- 
sented, either  to  grant  it,  and  fix  the 
amount  of  bail,  or  to  refuse  it  on  tbo 
ground  that  the  offence  is  not  a bail- 
able one. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  all  crimes, 
except  such  os  infer  a capital  pun- 
ishment, are  bailable ; and  accord- 
ingly, unless  the  crime  charged  be 
a capital  one,  the  accused  is  entitled 
to  his  liberation,  and  the  Sheriff  is 
bound  to  liberate  him,  on  his  finding 
sufficient  surety  to  appear,  under  such 
a penalty  as,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  seems  warranted.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  bail  or  surety  to  be 
required  in  any  case  is  fixed  by  sta- 
tute at  XCOO  tor  a lauded  proprietor, 
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£300  for  an  householder,  and  £60  for 
a private  person,  or  one  who  is  nei- 
ther a landed  proprietor  nor  an  house- 
holder. In  practice,  however,  the 
amount  required  is  generally  much 
lower  than  the  statutory  maximum ; 
from  £10  to  £15  being  usually  re- 
quired for  a person  in  the  lower  ranks, 
and  from  £50  to  .£100  for  a person  in 
better  circumstances.  Indeed,  in  all 
cases,  the  amount  depends  entirely 
upon  circumstances ; the  only  rule 
being,  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  sta- 
tutory amount,  and  that,  while  it  seems 
sufficient  to  secure  the  appearance  of 
the  accused,  it  shall  not  be  higher  than 
he  is  likely,  from  his  circumstances 
and  position  in  life,  to  find  sureties 
willing  to  become  bound  for.  Libe- 
ration on  the  prisoner’s  own  recogni- 
zance is  not  known  in  Scottish  prac- 
tice ; he  must  find  third  parties,  who 
are  not  only  willing  to  enter  into  a 
bond,  but  who  are  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient means  to  make  good  the  penalty 
should  it  be  forfeited. 

The  accused  being  committed  for 
trial,  the  next  duty  of  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal  is  to  determine  in  what  manner 
he  shall  be  tried.  If,  on  considering 
the  whole  circumstances,  the  case  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  one  that  may  be 
competently  tried  before  the  Sheriff 
under  the  statute  commonly  called 
Sir  William  Rae's  Act,  summarily  and 
without  a jury,  he  takes  immediate 
steps  to  bring  it  to  trial  in  this  form. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  seem 
to  infer  a heavier  punishment  than  can 
Ih'  awarded  under  t his  statute,  he  forth- 
wiih  transmits  the  precognition  and 
whole  proceedings  to  F.dinburgh  for 
the  advice  and  direction  of  Crown 
Counsel.  The  case,  on  being  trans. 
milted  to  the  Crown  Agent,  is,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  laid  before  the  Ad- 
vocate-depute  of  the  particular  circuit 
district  to  which  the  county  in  which 
the  crime  was  committed  belongs ; 
and  if,  after  due  consideration,  it  ap- 
jienr  to  him  to  be  a case  that  may  be 
properly  disposed  of  by  the  Sheriff,  the 
proceedings  are  returned  to  the  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, with  directions  to  pro- 
secute it  before  the  Sheriff,  cither 
summarily  or  with  a jury.  Should  it 
appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  too 
serious  a case  to  be  tried  before  the 
Inferior  Court,  it  is  reserved  to  be 
prosecuted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  or^  his  Deputes,  before  the 


High  Court  of  Justiciary,  either  at 
Edinburgh  or  on  circuit.  If,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal 
and  resident  Sheriff,  both  of  whom, 
before  the  case  was  transmitted,  must 
have  concurred  in  thinking  it  a pro|>er 
case  for  prosecution.  Crown  Counsel 
should  be  of  opiuiou  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a trial 
at  all,  he  directs  that  the  proceedings 
shall  be  dropped ; and  the  accused, 
on  this  order  being  received,  is  in- 
stantly liberated. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  utmost 
pains  are  taken  in  the  primary  investi- 
gation of  every  criminal  charge.  The 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  is  carefully 
written  down,  and  signed  by  each  of 
them ; the  whole  forming  what  is  call- 
ed the  Precognition.  The  Declaration 
of  the  accused,  which  contains  any  ex- 
planations or  statements  which  he  may 
choose  voluntarily  to  make,  is  also 
written  down,  signed,  and  duly  authen- 
ticated. This  being  done,  the  whole 
proceedings  are  carefully  considered, 
first  by  the  Procurator- Fiscal : next 
by  the  resident  Sheriff,  and,  lastly,  by 
the  Advocate-depute.  If,  therefore, 
the  Procurator- Fiscal  form  an  erro- 
neous  opinion  of  the  evidence,  he  may 
be  put  right  by  the  resident  Sheriff ; 
and  if  they  both  form  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  evidence,  they  will  most 
probably  be  put  right  by  Crown 
Counsel.  In  this  way,  ami  considering 
the  experience  which  the  parties  de- 
rive from  constant  practice  in  weigh- 
ing evidence,  there  is  little  chance  of 
any  case  being  either  unwarrantably 
prosecuted,  or  improiierly  passed  over. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Advo- 
cate-deputc,  after  considering  the  case, 
remit  it  back  to  the  Procurator- Fiscal, 
with  directions  to  bring  it  to  trial,  at 
his  own  instance,  before  the  Sheriff. 
The  trial  before  the  Sheriff  may  be 
conducted  in  two  ways.  It  may  either 
be  a summary  trial,  without  a jury, 
under  Sir  William  Rae's  act,  in  which 
case  the  punishment  cannot  exceed  an 
imprisonment  of  sixty  days,  or  a fine  of 
£1U  ; or  it  may  be  a formal  trial  with 
a jury,  in  which  case  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  period  of  imprisonment  or  the 
amount  of  fine.  The  Sheriff,  however, 
is  not,  in  any  circumstances,- empow- 
ered to  pass  sentence  of  transportation. 

If  tho  Advocate-depute  direct  that 
the  trial  shall  be  in  the  summary  form, 
it  proceeds  upon  a petition  and  com- 
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plaint,  presented  by  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal  to  the  Sheriff,  briefly  stating 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  the  al- 
leged crime,  and  craving  to  have  the 
accused  brought  before  the  sheriff,  to 
answer  the  charge  made  against  him. 
On  considering  this  petition,  the  She- 
riff grants  warrant  as  craved  ; and  a 
copy  of  the  petition  and  warrant  must 
be  served  upon  the  accused,  at  least 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  trial.  It 
is  not  necessary,  though  usual  and 
right,  to  furnish  him  also  with  a list  of 
the  witnesses  who  are  to  be  adduced 
against  him. 

If  the  prisoner,  when  placed  at  the 
bar,  plead  Not  Guilty,  witnesses  on 
both  sides  are  examined,  on  oath,  in 
open  court ; their  names  and  desig- 
nations being  inserted  on  the  record, 
and  a note  of  their  testimony  taken 
by  the  Sheriff.  The  evidence  being 
concluded,  the  Procurator- Fiscal  is 
heard  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  pri- 
soner’s attorney  for  the  defence  ; it 
being  left  solely  to  the  Sheriff  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  considers  the  charge 
proven.  If  the  prisoner  deem  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  Sheriff’s  judgment, 'he 
may  appeal  to  the  next  Circuit  Court 
of  Justiciary  ; the  execution  of  the 
Sheriff’s  sentence  being  suspended  until 
the  appeal  be  heard.  In  practiee, 
however,  appeals  of  this  kind  are  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

If  the  Procurator- Fiscal  be  directed 
to  try  the  case,  not  summarily,  but 
before  the  Sheriff  and  a Jury,  a differ- 
ent and  more  formal  mode  of  proce- 
dure is  adopted.  Indeed,  a jury  trial 


before  the  Sheriff  is  subject  to  the  same 
rules,  and  is  conducted  with  the  same 
formality  as  a trial  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  'Fhe  same  observations,  ac- 
cordingly, that  apply  to  the  one,  will 
apply  equally  to  the  other.  To  pre- 
vent repetition,  therefore,  wo  shall 
suppose  that  the  case,  instead  of  being 
remitted  for  trial  before  the  Sheriff 
and  a jury,  is  reserved  for  trial  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  or  one  of  the 
Deputes. 

'The  trial  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  proceeds  upon  a regular 
written  libel  or  Indictment ; a copy  of 
which,  together  with  a complete  list  of 
the  whole  witnesses  to  be  adduced,  and 
of  the  assize  from  which  the  jurors  arc 
to  be  chosen,  must  be  served  upon  the 
prisoner  at  least  fifteen  free  days  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  trial.  This  indictment, 
which  is  signed  by  the  Advocate-depute, 
who  has  prepared  and  is  to  prosecute 
the  case,  contains  a full  statement  of 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  nature  of 
the  crime  charged.  It  is  conceived  in 
the  exact  form  of  a syllogism,  contain- 
ing a major  and  minor  proposition, 
and  a conclusion.  The  major  propo- 
sition narrates  generally,  that  the 
crime  charged  is  an  heinous  crime, 
and  severely  punishable  j the  minor 
states,  that  the  accused  is  guilty  of  this 
crime,  in  so  far  as  he  committed  the 
specific  acts  charged  ; and  the  con- 
clusion sets  forth  that  be  should  be 
punished  with  the  pains  of  law,  to 
deter  all  others  from  committing  the 
li)ce  crime  in  time  coming.*  The  in- 


• We  suldoin  a form  of  this  indictment,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  extracting 
from  Sheriff  Alison's  work  on  the  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland. 

“ WILLIAII  Caibxs,  alias  Geoboe  Douoeas,  present  prisoner  in  thu  tolboolh  of 
Haddington,  you  are  indicted  and  accused,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  Rao,  of 
St.  Catherines,  Baronet,  his  Majesty's  Advocato  for  his  Miijcsty's  interest,  that 
ALBEIT  by  the  laws  of  this  and  every  other  well-governed  realm,  theft,  more  espe- 
cially when  committed  by  means  of  uousf.ubeakino,  and  by  opening  lockfast  places, 
is  a crime  of  an  heinous  nature,  aud  severely  jiunishalde,  vet  tbi'E  it  is  and  of 
verity,  that  you,  the  said  William  Cairns,  alius  George  Douglas,  are  guilty  of  the 
said  crime,  aggravated  as  aforesaid,  actor,  or  art  and  part ; in  so  fab  as,  on  the 
bth  day  of  June,  18,'iO,  or  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  that  month,  or  of  May  imme- 
diately preceding,  you,  the  said  William  Cairns,  alias  George  Douglas,  did  wick- 
edly and  feloniously  break  into  and  enter  the  bouse  situated  at  Broxburn,  in  the 
parish  of  Dunbar,  and  shini  of  Haddington,  then  or  lately  in  the  occupation  of 
David  Dickson,  then  or  lately  labourer  and  keeper  of  a grocery  shop  there,  by 
breaking  one  of  the  panes  of  the  under  sash  of  a window  of  a room  of  said  house, 
anti  then  removing  tho  fastening  of  said  window,  or  in  some  other  way  to  the  pro- 
secutor unknown;  and  having  thus  obtained  entrance  into  said  room,  you  did  then 
and  there  wickedly  and  feloniously  steal,  and  theftuously  away  take,  a gardener’s 
knife,  two  sixpenny  loaves,  and  a flowered  silk  handkerchief  of  a yellowish  or  red- 
di«h  colour,  all  the  propertyl  or  in  the  lawful  possession  of  the  said  David  Dickson ; 
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diotment  being  syllogistic,  it  must  be 
exact  in  its  form  ; and,  if  it  be  not,  it 
will  be  found  irrelevant  and  dismissed. 
If  it  be  correctly  framed,  or  no  objec- 
tion stated  to  it,  the  Court  pronounces 
what  is  called  an  Interlocutor  of  Relo* 
vancy  ; that  is,  an  interlocutory  judg* 
ment,  finding  that  the  indictment  u 
relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law. 
No  indictment  can  be  laid  before  a 
jury,  until  this  judgment  in  regard  to 
its  relevancy  be  pronounced. 

Should  the  prisoner  enter  a plea  of 
Not  Guilty,  a jury  is  impannelled.  If 
he  plead  guilty,  though  the  assize  be 
present,  it  is  considered  unnecessary, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
his  plea,  to  impannel  a jury. 

The  Scottish  mode  of  summoning 
and  impannelling  jurors,  is  peculiar. 
Several  years  ago,  each  Sheriff  of  a 
county  was  enjoined,  by  statute,  to 
make  up  a list  of  all  the  persons  within 
his  jurisdiction,  who  were  liable  to 
serve  as  jurors.  In  each  county,  ac- 
cordingly, such  lists  were  at  the  time 
made  up  ; the  names  of  the  jurors 
being  inserted  without  any  stipulated 
order,  in  a hook  kept  for  that  purpose. 
From  these  hooks,  the  names  of  the 
jurors  who  are  to  serve  on  any  assize, 
have  since  been  taken.  The  following 
is  the  manner  of  doing  this.  The 


Sheriff-clerk,  commencing  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  takes  off  the  number  of 
names  requisite  for  the  assize.  On  the 
next  occasion  of  an  assize  being 
wanted,  he  takes  the  names  that  im- 
mediately follow  ; and  so  on  till  the 
list  he  exhausted.  When  the  list  is 
exhausted,  the  same  process  is  gone 
over  again,  commencing  at  the  top. 
For  the  purpose  of  adding  new 
names,  or  of  expunging  those  of 
men  who  are  dead  or  above  the  age, 
the  list  is  from  time  to  time  revis- 
ed ; but  it  still  continues  the  same 
list,  and  may  furnish  juors  for  an  un- 
limited period. 

The  law  requires  that  forty-five 
jnrors  shall  he  summoned  on  the  as- 
size, and  fifteen  impannelled  as  a jury 
to  try  each  case.  When  they  are  to 
be  impannelled,  the  names  of  the  whole 
forty-five,  written  out  on  separate  slips 
of  piqier,  are  put  into  hollot-hox,  from 
which  they  are  drawn  by  the  Clerk  of 
Court  and  announced  as  they  are 
drawn.  The  prosecutor  and  the  pri- 
soner are  each  allowed  a peremptory 
challenge  of  five  juors.  They  may, 
however,  on  cause  shown,  cWlenge 
as  many  more  as  are  liable  to  any  valid 
objection. 

The  jury  being  impannelled  and 
sworn,*  the  case  proceeds  hy  the  pro- 


and  you,  the  said  William  Cairns,  alias  George  Douglas,  did  also,  time  above  libell- 
ed, wickedly  and  feloniously  open  a lockfast  drawer  of  a chest  of  drawers,  or  of  a 
press  then  standing  in  said  room,  by  forcing  it  open  by  means  of  the  said  knife,  or 
in  some  other  way  to  the  prosecutor  unknown,  and  you  did  then  wickedly  and  felo- 
niously steal,  and  theftuously  away  take  from  said  drawer,  eight  shillings,  or 
thereby  in  copper  money,  all  the  property  or  in  the  lawful  possession  of  the  said 
David  Dickson : aud  you,  the  said  William  Cairns,  alias  G^rgo  Douglas,  haring 
been  apprehended  and  taken  before  Robert  Riddell,  Esquire,  Sheriff-substitute  of 
the  shire  of  Haddington,  you  did,  in  his  presence,  at  Haddington,  on  the  7th  day  of 
June,  1830,  emit  and  subscribe  a declaration ; which  declaration,  as  also  the  lore- 
said  stolen  articles,  or  part  thereof,  as  also  a wooden  box,  being  all  to  be  used  in 
evidence  against  yon,  tne  said  William  Cairns,  alias  George  Douglas,  at  yofir  trial, 
will,  for  that  purpose,  be  in  duo  time  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  before  whith  you  are  to  be  tried,  that  you  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  same ; all  which,  or  port  thereof,  bemg  found  proven  by  the 
verdict  of  an  assize,  or  admitted  by  the  judicial  confession  of  you,  the  said  William 
Cairns,  alias  George  Douglas,  before  the  Lord  Justice-General,  Lord  Jnsticc-Clerk, 
nnd  Lords  Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  you,  the  said  William  Cairns,  alias  George 
Douglas,  ocoRT  to  be  punished  with  the  pains  of  law,  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting the  like  crimes  in  all  time  coming. 

“A.  Wood,  A.D." 

As  indicated  by  the  initials  A.D.,  following  the  subscription,  the  indictment  is 
si^ed  by  the  Aurocatc-deputc  who  prepares  it.  It  is  followed  by  a complete  list 
of  the  witnesses  to  bo  adduced,  which  list  is  also  authenticated  by  the  signature  of 
the  Advocatc-dcputc.  The  jury-trial  before  the  Sheriff  procceos  upon  what  are 
called  Criminal  letters ; but  these,  except  that  they  run  in  the  name  of  the  Sheriff, 
and  arc  signed  by  the  Sheriff-clcrk,  are,  in  every  essential  particular,  identical  in 
form  with  the  indictment. 

l_*  The  oath  is  administered  to  the  jury  by  the  Clerk  of  Court  in  the  following 
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secutor  immediately,  and  without  pre- 
vious comment  or  remarks,  calling  his 
witnesses ; who  are  sworn*  by  one  of 
the  judges,  and  examined  in  open 
court ; mrst,  in  chief  by  the  prosecutor, 
next  cross  by  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, and  lastly  by  the  jury  or  the 
court,  should  either  of  them  deem  any 
further  questions  requisite  to  expis- 
cate  the  case.  The  witnesses  having 
been  examined,  the  declaration  of  the 
prisoner  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily 
read  ; and  this  closes  the  case  for  the 
prosecntion. 

If  there  be  any  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence, they  are  next  examined ; and 
their  evidence  having  been  taken,  the 
prosecutor  addresses  the  jury  for  the 
prosecntion.  He  is  followed  by  the 
prisoner’s  counsel  for  the  defence ; and 
the  judge  ba^g  summed  up  the  whole 
evidence,  the  jury  return  their  verdict. 
This  verdict  may  either  be  unanimous 
or  by  a majority  ; and  it  is  delivered 
orally  by  the  foreman  or  chancellor  of 
the  jury.  In  form,  the  verdict  may  be 
one  of  Guilty,  Not  Guilty,  or  Not 
Proven.  As  soon  as  it  is  delivered, 
and  before  the  jury  leave  the  jnir-box, 
it  is  engrossed  by  the  clerk  of  court 
upon  the  Record ; and,  when  en- 

Mossed,  it  is  read  over  to  the  jury. 

he  jury  then,  by  their  chancellor, 
declare,  that  the  verdict  so  recorded 
is  their  true  verdict;  and  with  this 
declaration  the  functions  of  the  jury 
terminate. 

If  the  verdict  be  one  of  Not  Guilty, 
or  Not  Proven,  the  prisoner  is  imme- 
diately dismissed  from  the  bar ; and 
no  farther  proceedings,  upon  the  same 
charge,  can,  at  any  future  time,  be 
adopted  against  him.  If  the  verdict 
be  one  of  Guilty,  the  next  step  in  the 
process  is  for  the  Prosecutor  to  move 
the  court  to  pronounce  sentence. 

The  motion  for  sentence  is  a pecu- 
liar and  necessary  part  of  the  Prose- 
cutor’s duty.  The  Court  have  no  power 
of  themselves  to  pronounce  sentence. 
'They  can  do  so  on  the  motion  of  the 
prosecutor  alone.  How  this  privilege 
on  the  part  of  the  Publio  Prosecutor 
originated  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; but  it 


seems  to  be  founded  on  the  principle, 
that  the  prosecutor  is  so  completely 
master  of  the  indictment  that  no  step 
whatever  can  be  taken  in  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  except  upon  his  sugges- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  is  a well-known 
rule  of  law ; and  should  the  prosecu- 
tor decline  to  move  for  sentence,  the 
prisoner,  even  though  a recorded  ver- 
dict of  guilty  stood  against  him,  would 
be  dismissed,  unpunished,  from  the 
bar. 

Upon  the  same  principle  that  en- 
ables him  to  decline  moving  for  sen- 
tence, the  Prosecutor,  if  the  crime  be 
a capital  one,  may  at  any  time,  even 
after  verdict  of  guilty,  depart  from 
the  capital  charge,  and  restrict  it  to 
one  inferring  an  arbitrary  punishment. 
This  is  called  “ restricting  the  libel 
and  the  effect  of  it  is,  that  a punish- 
ment  short  of  death  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  capital  punishment,  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  awarded, 
had  there  been  no  such  restriction. 
Or,  he  may,  before  moving  for  sen- 
tence, depart  from  any  separate  charge 
in  his  indictment,  or  from  any  aggra- 
vations by  which  thepunisbment  of  the 
prisoner  would  be  enhanced.  The  ex- 
ercise of  these  privileges,  on  the  part 
of  the  Prosecutor,  is  matter  of  constant 
ractice  in  the  Scottish  courts ; and, 
owever  anomalous  or  arbitrary  they 
may  appear,  there  cannot  be  a doubt, 
that  they  have  contributed  most  mate- 
rially to  the  humane  and  lenient  dis- 
pensation of  the  law.  Indeed,  they  are 
privileges  which  can  only  bo  exercised 
on  the  side  of  mercy ; and  there  is, 
therefore,  the  less  danger  of  their  ever 
being  abused. 

The  Prosecutor  having  moved  for 
sentence,  the  Court,  previous  to  giv- 
ing judgment,  hear  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. None  of  those  objections,  how- 
ever, to  the  precuion  or  sufficiency  of 
the  indictment,  which  are  generally 
pleaded  in  arrest  of  judgment,  can  be 
stated  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
These  must,  if  urged  at  all,  be  urged 
during  the  discussion  on  the  relevancy ; 
and  if  an  Interlocutor  of  Relevancy  be 


form : — **  Yon  fifteen  swear  by  Almighty  God,  and  as  yon  shall  answer  to  God  at 
the  great  day  of  Judgment,  that  you  will  tho  truth  say,  and  no  truth  conceal,  in  so 
far  as  yon  are  to  pass  upon  this  assize.” 

• The  following  is  the  form  of  the  oath  taken  by  witnesses: — “I  swear  by  Al- 
mighty God,  and  as  I shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of  Judgment,  that  1 will 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  trqth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 
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unce  pronounced,  an  it  always  must 
be  before  the  indictment  be  sent  to  tbe 
jury,  all  sucli  objections  are  foreclosed. 
CoHnsel’s  statements,  therefore,  be- 
fore sentence  is  pronounced,  must  be 
confined  to  the  character  of  the  pri- 
soner, or  to  such  other  circumstances 
in  the  ease  as  may  fairly  tend  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  law.  If  the 
court  consider  these  statements  well- 
founded,  and  of  sufficient  weight,  they 
invariably  give  effect  to  them  in  award- 
ing sentence.  Sentence  being  at  last 
pronounced,  recorded,  and  duly  au- 
thenticated by  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
siding judge,  the  proceedings  finally 
terminate. 

Such  is  a very  brief  outline  of  the 
manner  in  which  criminal  charges  are 
investigated  and  prosecuted  in  Scot- 
land. We  now  crave  the  reader’s  at- 
tention to  a few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  peculiarities  by  which  those  pro- 
ceedings are  characterized. 

In  all  criminal  procedure,  it  seems 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  every 
precaution  should  be  used  to  avoid  ill- 
founded  charges ; and  that  when  a 
charge  made,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  submitting  it  to  the  arbitrament  of 
a trial.  Unquestionably,  the  criminal 
business  of  the  country  could  not  be 
carried  on  for  a day,  were  proceedings 
to  be  adopted  against  none  but  such 
as  were  clearly  guilty  ; and  cases  must 
inevitably  occur,  in  which  suspicious 
circumstances,  warranting  investiga- 
tion, may  involve  persons,  who,  if  not 
altogether  innocent,  at  least  cannot  be 
distinctly  proved  to  be  guilty.  By  no 


system  of  jurisprudence  can  this  be 
avoided  ; and  all  that  the  most  perfect 
system  can  accomplish,  is  so  to  regu- 
late the  procedure,  that  a person 
wrongfully  suspected  shall  rest  under 
the  suspicion  for  tbe  shortest  possible 
time.  If  the  suspicion  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  a trial,  it  seemsneces- 
sary  for  the  ends  of  justice  that  the  trial 
should  proceed  without  undue  delay.  If 
the  suspicion  do  not  warrant  a trial,  it 
seems  equally  necessary  that  as  little 
time  as  possible  should  be  lost  in 
setting  the  accused  at  liberty.  In 
no  circumstances  is  it  expedient  tliat 
a man  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  an  indefinite  time,  and  probably  in 
rison,  with  a charge  pending  over 
im,  which,  on  being  ultimately  pro- 
nounced unfounded,  may  result  in  bis 
being  dismissed  without  any  trial  at 
all. 

Yet  this,  more  or  loss,  seems  to  be 
the  practical  operation  of  the  system 
of  Grand  Juries.  Under  this  system 
the  accused,  when  once  committed, 
must  await  the  grand  jury's  verdict 
before  he  can  know  whether  he  is  to 
be  tried  or  not.  But  months  may  in 
this  way  elapse,  for  the  grand  jury  do 
not  meet  till  the  next  assizes,  or  the 
next  term,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  cose  of  the  accused,  if 
innocent,  and  especially  if  in  prison, 
is  one  of  extreme  hardship.  He  is,  in 
fact,  made  to  undergo  a sort  of  pur- 
gatorial punishment  for  an  offence 
which  he  never  committed. 

In  Scotland,  except  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, there  ore  no  Grand  Juries.*  The 


* The  intervention  of  a Grand  Jury  in  cases  of  high  treason,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  trials  for  high  treason  are  in  all  respects  conducted  according  to  the 
Englirk  late.  The  treaty  of  union,  while  it  preserved  to  Scotland  her  own  muni- 
cip^  laws,  declared  " that  the  laws  which  concern  public  right,  policy,  and  civil  go- 
vernment, might  bo  made  tbe  same  throughout  the  whole  united  kingdom,”  and,  ac- 
cordingly. by  statute  of  7th  Queen  Anne,  chapter  21,  it  was  enacted  in  substance, 
that  the  law  of  England,  both  as  to  treason  and  the  form  of  its  trial,  should  in 
future  be  the  law  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  high  treason  trials  are  conducted  in 
Scotl.ind  according  to  the  forms,  not  of  Scottish  but  English  jurisprudence.  Tbe 
indictment  is  found  upon  the  oath  of  a Grand  Jury  j the  Jury  consists  of  twelve 
and  not  tiiteen,  and  a unanimous  verdict  is  required. 

It  can  easily  be  conceived  tliat  the  forms  and  practice  of  such  proceedings  present 
a strange  contrast  to  men  engaged  in  their  administration  for  the  first  time.  A 
curious  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  under  thi- 
Special  Commission  that  sat  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  for  trial 
of  persona  charged  with  high  treason,  in  the  year  1820. 

A very  curious  point  arose  at  that  Commission.  .Mr.  Sergeant  Hullock,  an 
English  barrister,  appeared  ns  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  with  the  law  officers  of 
Scotland;  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  was  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  objected  to  his  appear- 
ance. The  court,  however,  without  hearing  argument  In  support  of  the  right, 
decided  that  the  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  the  trial  of  high  treason. 
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rfcogoition,  in  that  country,  of  the  cntion,  or  instantly  to  liberate  the  pri- 

principle,  that  the  protection  of  the  soner.  In  this  way  no  person  can  re- 

persons  and  properties  of  the  lieges  is  main,  for  any  length  of  time,  under  a 

a duty  incumbent  upon  government,  criminal  charge,  without  either  being 

and  that  the  prosecution  of  crimes  is  set  at  liberty,  or  having  the  immediate 

a matter  of  public  interest,  which  prospect  of  a trial  before  him. 

ought  to  be  entrusted  to  government  It  thus  appears  that  the  sole  power 
officers,  and  conducted  at  the  public  of  prosecuting  criminal  charges,  and 

expense,  has  led  to  the  institution  of  of  liberating  accused  parties  without 

the  office  of  Public  Prosecutor.  Of  prosecution,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 

these  officers,  as  has  been  already  the  Public  Prosecutor.  The  private 

shown,  there  is  one  for  each  county,  party,  who  may  have  been  injured  by 

the  Procurator  Fiscal,*  and  one  for  the  the  offence,  has  no  option  in  the  mat- 

wholekingdom,theLordAdvocate;  the  ter,  nor  is  he  farther  involved  in  the 

former  acting  under  the  control  and  proceedings  than  by  being  required  to 

direction  of  the  latter.  When  s cri-  give  his  evidence  as  a witness.  This 

minal  information  is  lodged,  it  is  inves-  for  virtually  the  Lord  Advocate  alone  is 

tigated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  tbe  the  responsible  party seems  a great 

procurator-fiscal  of  the  county  in  power  to  entrust  to  the  hands  of  a 

which  the  alleged  crime  was  com-  single  individual.  [It  certainly  is  so; 

mitted.  In  the  course  of  this  inves-  but  still,  as  there  must  be  a prosecu- 

tig^tion,  the  whole  evidence  is  taken  tor,  it  is  a power  which  must  rest 

down  in  writing,  authenticated  by  the  somewhere  ; and  the  question  arises, 

signatures  of  the  witnesses,  and  called  whether,  so  far  as  the  public  interest 

tbe  Precognition.  No  time  is  lost  in  is  concerned,  it  is  a power  which  may 

doing  this.  The  precognition  is  gene-  be  more  safely  entrusted  to  a public 

rally  completed  in  a very  few  days,  often  officer,  or  to  the  private  party  who 

in  a few  hours,  and  when  completed  it  is  has  been  injured  by  the  crime.  There 

laid  before  tbe  Resident  Sheriff.  Tbe  is  certainly  one  important  difference 

charge  is  then  at  once  disposed  of,  between  the  two.  The  injured  party 

either  by  tbe  sheriff  committing  the  will  seldom,  of  his  own  accord,  un- 
accused for  trial,  or  by  his  instantly  dertake  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 

setting  him  at  liberty.  If  he  commit  prosecution,  upon  the  broad  principle 

for  trial,  and  the  offence  be  one  of  a ofpromoting  the  ends  of  public  justice, 

petty  description,  the  trial  is  immediate-  If  he  prosecute  at  all,  he  is  more  likely 

1y  proceeded  with.  Ifthe  offence  be  one  to  be  influenced  by  motives  and  feel- 

of  a more  serious  description,  the  ings  altogether  personal  to  himself, 

whole  proceedings  are  forthwith  re-  A public  prosecutor,  on  tbe  other 

mitted  for  the  opinion  and  direction  of  hand,  has  no  private  interest  to  serve. 
Crown  Counsel.  Here,  certainly,  a and  no  private  feelings  to  gratify.  His 

farther  delay  takes  place,  but  still  no  sole  object  is  the  public  good ; his  pro- 
time is  lost.  In  tbe  course  of  one  or  ceedings  are  entirely  ad  ri/ufictampu5Ii- 

two  posts,  and,  at  the  farthest,  in  tbe  cam.  On  this  ground  alone,  irrespec- 

course  of  a very  few  days,  instructions  tive  of  all  other  considerations,  the 

are  reeeived  from  the  Advocate-De-  public  interest  seems  to  bo  safer  in  the 

pute,  before  whom  the  case  has  been  bands  of  the  public,  than  in  those  of 

laid,  either  to  proceed  with  the  prose-  the  private  prosecutor.  Much,  un- 


was  a forum  commune,  open  cither  in  England  or  Scotland  to  the  bar  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  Lord  Presiefent,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  stated  that  in  1794,  English 
counsel  had  appeared  at  tbe  trials  for  high  treason  in  Edinburgh  ; and  that  in  1746, 
at  the  trials  of  tbo  rebels  at  York  and  Carlisle,  Mr.  Alexander  Lockhart,  and  se- 
veral other  Scottish  advocates,  had  acted  os  counsel  for  the  prisoners.  The  court, 
therefore,  decided  that  any  court,  for  the  trial  of  high  treason,  was  like  tho  Lords 
or  tho  Privy  Council,  "a  commune,"  open,  without  distinction,  to  either  bar. 

• Strictly  speaking,  there  are  two  procurators-fiscal  in  each  county ; one  in  tho 
sheriff  court,  and  one  in  tbo  court  of  the  justices  of  tho  peace,  besides  a third 
who  officiates  in  the  Burgh  court.  As  has  been  already  said,  however,  none  but 
cases  of  a very  trivial  kind  are  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Justices  or  Burgh  ma- 
gistrates, the  whole  criminal  business  of  any  importance  being  transacted  through 
the  Sheriff, 
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doubtedlj,  depends  apon  the  Individual 
who  is  selected  to  fill  so  important  a 
situation.  He  must  he  omne  exceptione 
major.  In  Scotland  the  hest  guarantee 
for  the  due  and  impartial  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  is  found  in  the 
high  character  of  the  man,  and  in  his 
exalted  position.  Doth  of  these  would 
he  irretrievably  forfeited,  were  he, 
even  in  a single  instance,  to  exercise 
the  great  powers  entrusted  to  him, 
either  from  motives  of  partiality  or 
for  the  purposes  of  oppression. 

If  it  M determined  that  an  acensed 
party  shall  undergo  a trial,  it  is  of 
importance  that  he  should  be  tried, 
and  his  guilt  or  innocence  determined, 
without  delay.  According  to  the 
Scottish  practice,  parties  who  are  di- 
rected to  be  tried  before  the  Sheriff, 
are  served  with  an  indictment  imme- 
diately on  the  arrival  of  the  Advocate-  ^ 
Depute's  instructions  to  that  effect.' 
If  the  case  is  to  be  tried  before  the 
High  Court,  it  is  either  tried,  without 
loss  of  time,  at  Edinburgh  ; or  if  the 
half-yearly  sessions  of  the  Circuit  be 
near,  it  is  reserved  for  trial  at  the 
Circuit.  In  no  event  is  undue  dehay 
known  in  practice.  If,  however,  from 
any  unavoidable  cause,  delay  should 
occur  ; or  if  the  accused  be  anxious  to 
force  on  his  trial,  the  law  provides 
him  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  He 
may  resort  to  what  is  technically  termed 
“ running  bis  letters.” 

This  peculiar  step  consists  in  the 
prisoner  applying  to  any  judge  compe- 
tent to  try  the  offence  with  which  he 
stands  charged,  for  what  are  called 
Letters  of  Intimation.  These  letters, 
which  the  judge  is  bound  by  statute  to 
grant  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
they  are  applied  for,  are  addressed  to 
the  Prosecutor,  whom  they  ordain  to 
fix  a day  for  the  prisoner's  trial,  with- 
in sixty  days  after  the  letters  are  inti- 
mated to  him.  If  the  prosecutor  fail, 
within  sixty  days,  to  name  a day  for 
the  trial,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  his 
instant  liberation.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  name  a day,  ho  is  bound  by 
the  same  statute  to  bring  the  trial  to 
a conclusion  within  the  forty  days  im- 
mediately following.  In  any  c.ase, 
therefore,  a prisoner  can  compel  the 
authorities,  either  to  liberate  him,  or 
finally  to  dispose  of  the  charge  against 
him  by  trial,  within  one  hundred  days, 
or  little  more  than  three  months  after 
he  has  been  committed.  The  statute 


by  which  this  privilege  Is  conferred  is 
deemed  the  habeas  corpus  act  of  Scot- 
land. 

When  an  accused  party  is  to  be  tried 
it  is  nothing  more  than  common  jus- 
tice that  he  should  be  fully  informed 
of  the  n.xture  of  the  offence  with  which 
he  stands  charged,  and  allowed  a rea- 
sonable time  to  prepare  his  defence. 
As  has  already  been  seen,  this  impor- 
tant privilege  is  secured  by  the  exact 
syllogistic  form  of  the  indictment, 
and  by  the  provision  that  a fall  copy 
of  it  must  be  served  upon  the  accused, 
at  least  fifteen  free  days  before  bis 
trial. 

The  indictment  must  be  free  from 
all  ambiguity,  and  must  specifically 
and  distinctly  set  forth,  not  only  the 
particular  crime,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charge,  but  the  time  when, 
the  place  where,  the  mode  in  which, 
and  the  person  against  whom,  it  is  al- 
leged  to  have  been  committed.'  In  the 
major  proposition  of  the  syllogism,  the 
crime  charged  is  described  by  its 
nomen  juris,  if  it  have  one,  or,  if  not, 
in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  what  crime  is  really  meant.  The 
particulars  of  time,  place,  mode,  and 
person,  are  set  forth  in  the  minor. 

With  regard  to  the  Time,  the  pro- 
secutor must  specify  the  precise  day  of 
the  month  on  which  he  alleges  that 
the  crime  was  committed  ; but,  as  the 
memories  of  witnesses  are  frequently 
inaccurate  in  the  matter  of  dates,  he 
is,  in  proving  the  time,  allowed  a la- 
titude of  three  months.  If,  however, 
the  defence  stated  be  an  alibi,  he  must 
rove  the  particular  day  which  he  li- 
els  ; so  that,  by  this  apparent  lati- 
tude in  regard  to  time,  the  cause  of 
the  prisoner  cannot  possibly  be  preju- 
diced. If,  on  the  other  hand,  time  do 
not  enter  as  an  essential  ingredient 
into  the  prisoner's  defence,  it  cannot 
bo  of  much  importance  to  him, 
whether  the  crime  be  charged  on  a 
particular  day,  or  on  one  or  other  of 
the  days  of  three  consecutive  months. 
It  is  of  much  importance,  however,  to 
the  prosecutor  that  he  should  be  allow- 
ed some  latitude  in  this  respect ; other- 
wise guilty  parties  would  frequently 
escape,  from  the  inability  of  witnesses, 
particularly  after  a lapto  of  time,  to 
speak  with  preciseness  as  to  dates. 
N.ay,  cases  frequently  occur,  in  which 
the  exact  time  at  which  the  crime  was 
committed  cannot  possibly  bo  ascer- 
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t^ned ; and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  com- 
petent to  state  the  time  within  such 
limits,  however  wide,  as  the  prosecu- 
tor’s information  as  to  the  circumstan- 
ces will  warrant.  Alatitudo  of  several 
^ears  may  sometimes  in  this  way  be 
taken ; but,  even  in  those  extreme 
cases,  should  the  prisoner  plead  alibi, 
or  make  it  appear  that  the  question  of 
time  forms  a material  element  of  his 
defence,  the  prosecutor  will  be  under 
the  necessity,  either  of  abandoning  the 
charge,  or  of  fixing  the  time  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of  its  being 
specially  pled  to. 

The  locus  delicti,  or  place  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  must  also  be 
so  specifically  described,  as  to  leave  no 
dubiety  in  regard  to  it.  Any  inaccu- 
racy in  this  particular  will  be  sufficient 
to  c:i8t  the  indictment.  Thus,  if  the 
rosecutor  charge  the  crime  as  having 
een  committed  at  one  place,  while 
the  evidence  shows  that  it  was  com- 
mitted at  another,  the  prisoner  will  be 
acquitted  ; for  the  question  which  the 
jury  have  to  decide,  is  not  simply 
whether  the  crime  were  committed, 
but  whether  it  were  committed  atthe 
particular  place  specified  in  the  indict- 
ment. Numerous  cases  are  cited  in 
the  books,  where  an  error  in  the  name 
of  a county,  a parish,  a street,  a house, 
or  a field,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  pro- 
secution, and  resulted  in  the  acquittal 
of  the  accused.  If,  indeed,  from  the 
occult  nature  of  the  crime,  the  exact 
place  where  it  was  committed  cannot 
be  ascertained,  a certain  latitude  will 
be  allowed  to  the  prosecutor  in  libel- 
ling the  focus.  But  wherever  particu- 
lars are  or  ought  to  be  known,  they 
must  be  given  ; and  when  given,  they 
must  bo  critically  correct. 

Besides  specifying  thetime  and  place, 
the  indictment  must  further  set  forth 
the  modus  operandi,  or  manner  in  which 
the  crime  was  committed.  Thus,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  charge  a prisoner  ge- 
nerally with  breaking  into  a bouse  ; 
but  the  means  by  which  the  breaking 
was  effected,  ns  by  using  false  keys, 
forcing  open  the  door,  lifting  the  win- 
dow-sash,  or  otherwise,  must  bo  par- 
ticularized. As  it  is  often  impossible, 
however,  for  the  Prosecutor  to  .ascer- 
tain all  the  particulars  of  the  modus 
operandi,  a certain  latitude,  as  in  li- 
belling time  and  place,  is  allowed  him. 
He  roust  specify  all  that  ho  knows 
on  the  subject  ; but  to  this  spccilica. 


tion,  it  is  competent  fi>r  him  to  add, 
“ or  in  some  other  way  to  the  prosecu- 
tor unhewn."  Under  this  latter  al- 
ternative, he  is  entitled  to  ask  for  a 
verdict,  though  it  should  appear  from 
the  proof  that  the  crime  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  committed  in  a manner  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  has  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  indictment. 

The  indictment  must  farther  specify, 
by  name  and  designation,  the  party 
injured  ; and  any  error  or  inaccuracy 
in  this  particular  will  in  like  manner 
prove  fatal  to  the  prosecution.  A 
noted  illustration  of  the  law  in  this 
respect  is  quoted  by  Baron  Hume. 
John  Hannay  was  indicted  in  the  year 
1800,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  “ Ma- 
rion Hobson,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
John  Robson,  late  Wright,  in  West- 
croft  of  Lochrutton.”  From  the  evi- 
dence, it  appeared  that  John  Robson, 
the  father  of  the  murdered  woman, 
was  not  a wright  but  a tailor  in  Loch- 
rutton ; where  another  John  Robson, 
a weaver,  was  known  to  reside.  This 
trivial  inaccuracy  in  the  description  of 
the  injured  party  was  considered  so 
important,  that  the  prosecutor,  on  dis- 
coveringit,at  once  abandoned  thecase. 

This  strictness  in  the  Scottish  law 
is  much  more  mischievous  than  is  our 
own.  Here  the  man  who  escapes 
upon  an  informality  in  the  indictment 
may,  generally  speaking,  be  tried  over 
again  upon  a correct  one.  But  this 
in  Scotland  cannot  be.  No  future  pro- 
ceedings of  any  kind  can  be  adopted 
against  him.  The  case  having  been 
once  submitted  to  a jury,  he  is  free 
from  prosecution  on  the  same  charge 
in  all  time  coming.  No  man  shall  thole 
an  assize  twice. 

The  indictment  being  correctly  fram- 
ed, and  the  prisoner  thus  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
charge  against  him,  the  next  import- 
ant consideration  is  the  evidence  by 
which,  if  denied,  it  is  to  be  supportecl. 
This  evidence  is  of  three  kinds — pa- 
role evidence,  written  evidence,  and 
reductions.  The  parole  evidence,  as 
as  been  already  seen,  is  contained  in 
the  Precognition.  At  the  trial,  this  evi- 
dence is  to  be  laidbefore  the  jury,from 
the  lips  of  the  witnesses  upon  oath. 
Hitherto,  the  contents  of  the  precogni- 
tion have  been  kept  strictly  private. 
The  witnesses,  who  have  all  been  ex- 
amined separately,  cannot  know  the 
nature  of  each  other's  testimony  ; .and. 
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except  the  adrocate-depnte,  the  proca- 
rator-fiscal,  and  the  sheriff',  no  one, 
not  even  the  prisoner  himself,  far  less 
the  jurj  or  the  public  at  large,  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture or  extent  of  the  evidence  it  contains. 
That  evidence  is  made  public  for  the 
first  time,  in  open  court,  at  the  trial. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
secrecy  observed  in  this  particular  is 
preferable  to  the  practice  of  conduct- 
ing the  original  investigation  of  crimi- 
nal charges  before  a magistrate  in  open 
court.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  this  practice  is,  that  the  whole  evi- 
dence is  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  made  the  topic  of  common  con- 
versation, frequently  months  before 
the  trial  comes  on.  That  such  publi- 
city should  be  mven  to  the  evidence, 
previous  to  trial,  cannot,  we  think,  bo 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  either 
as  regards  the  witnesses  or  the  jurors. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  witnesses,  by  be- 
ing thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
brooming  acquiunted  with  the  bearing 
of  the  whole  evidence,  are  enabled, 
should  they  be  so  inclined,  to  modify 
and  qualify  their  own  testimony,  and 
that  too  without  direct  falsehood,  in 
such  a manner  as  materially  to  affect 
the  case  either  for  the  prosecution  or 
the  defence.  The  jurors,  again,  who 
have  probably  talked  over  and  can- 
vassed the  case  in  private,  must  neces- 
sarily have  formed,  in  regard  to  it, 
some  previous  opinion,  of  which,  when 
they  enter  the  jury-box,  they  will  find 
it  difficult  altogether  to  divest  them- 
selves. However  anxious,  therefore, 
they  may  be  to  administer  impartial 
justice,  they  will  scarcely  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  view  the  evidence  with  judg- 
ments wholly  unbiassed. 

According  to  the  Scottish  practice, 
when  a prisoner  i;  placed  at  the  bar, 
all  that  the  public,  the  jury,  or  the 
witnesses  themselves  know  is,  that  the 
prosecutor  makes  a certain  charge 
against  him.  Whether  that  charge 
be  well  or  ill-founded,  they  are  no  way 
in  a position  to  judge.  The  evidence 
by  which  it  is  to  be  supported  is  veiled 
from  every  eye,  until  it  be  disclosed 
at  the  trial.  It  is  then  adduced  in 
open  court,  from  the  lips  of  the  wit- 
nesses upon  oath,  in  presence  of  the 
risoner,  of  the  public,  and  of  the  jury 
y whom  it  is  to  be  judged.  Nor  is 
the  cause  of  the  prisoner  at  all  preju- 
diced by  adopting  this  course.  He  is 


furnished  with  a list  of  the  witnesses 
to  be  adduced,  in  sufficient  time  to  al- 
low him  to  examine  them  himself,  or 
by  his  attorney ; and  every  facility  for 
obtaining  access  to  them  is  readily  af- 
forded him.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  of 
any  importance,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
is  furnished  with  a precognition  of  his 
own  obtained  in  this  manner  ; and  he 
thus  comes  into  court  with  every  in- 
formation requisite  for  conducting  the 
defence,  and  with  the  advantage  of  not 
having  had  his  case  prejudged,  either 
hy  the  audience  or  by  the  jury. 

The  rules  that  regulate  the  admis- 
sibility of  parole  testimony  are  too  nu- 
merous and  complicated  to  admit  of 
our  hinting  at  them.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  before  the  prosecutor  enters 
upon  the  examination  of  any  witness, 
it  is  competent  for  the  prisoner's  coun- 
sel to  question  him  in  initialibwi  as  it 
is  termed.  If,  in  the  course  of  this 
initial  examination,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  witness  does  not  believe  in 
God  and  a future  state,  by  which  be- 
lief alone  his  oath  can  be  binding ; or 
that  he  has  been  convicted  of  perjury, 
or  of  any  other  crime  involving  the 
crimen  falsi;  or  that  he  has  taken  an 
active,  officious  part  in  procuring  evi- 
dence  for  the  prosecutor,  by  corrupt 
practices,  and  by  unduly  tampering 
with  the  witnesses ; or  that  he  has  a 
direct  interest,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
in  obtaining  a conviction  against  the 
prisoner  ; or  finally,  that  he  bear  the 
prisoner  such  malice  as  may  tend  to 
pve  his  testimony  an  unfavourable 
bias;  in  all  these  cases,  the  evidence  of 
that  particularwitnesswillbe  excluded. 

No  witness  can  be  adduced  at  the 
trial,  unless  his  name  and  designation 
appear  upon  the  list  furnished  to  the 
risoner.  The  prisoner,  however,  on 
is  part,  may  adduce  whatever  wit- 
ness, otherwise  competent,  he  thinks 
fit,  without  furnishing  the  prosecutor 
with  any  list  at  all.  His  proof  in  ex- 
culpation, therefore,  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  prosecutor  has  no  means 
of  rebutting  it  by  further  evidence  of 
his  own.  If,  indeed,  the  prisoner  mean 
to  plead  what  is  called  a special  de- 
fence, such  as  alibi,  insanity,  or  pro- 
vocation,  he  must  give  the  prosecutor 
at  least  one  day's  notice  of  his  pur- 
pose. But  in  practice,  this  notice  is 
of  little  avail ; for,  though  it  make 
the  prosecutor  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  that  is  to  be  adduced. 
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he  is  debarred,  at  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  from  calling  any  addi- 
tional evidence  of  his  own  to  meet  it. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  time  for  giving  notice  of  specif 
defence  should  not  be  extended ; or 
why,  when  such  notice  is  given,  the 
prosecutor  should  not  be  allowed  to 
give  in  an  additional  list  of  such  wit- 
nesses as  will  enable  him  fairly  to  meet 
the  proposed  defence.  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  present  practice 
occasionally  leads  to  acquittals  in  cases, 
which,  had  an  opposite  practice  been 
allowed,  would  probably  have  resulted 
in  convictions. 

As  in  precognition,  all  the  witnesses 
arc  examined  separately,  so  at  the 
trial  they  arc  all  enclosed,  and  brought 
into  the  witness-box  as  they  are  re- 
quired. No  witness  is  permitted  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  another  before 
he  has  given  his  own.  This  practice 
is  attended  by  two  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  the  witnesses  being  all  in  a 
separate  apartment,  under  charge  of 
an  officer  of  court,  are  always  ready 
when  wanted ; and  unnecessary  delay 
is  thus  frequently  avoided.  In  the 
second  place,  each  of  the  witnesses 
being  ignorant  of  the  testimony  of  the 
others,  be  has  not  an  opportunity  of 
shaping  his  own  testimony,  so  as  to 
meet  or  accommodate  itself  to  their’s. 
Where  a witness  is  inclined  to  pre- 
varicate, or  to  make  out  a particular 
case,  either  for  or  against  the  prisoner, 
the  importance  of  this  latter  advan- 
tage cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

All  written  evidence,  and  all  pro- 
ductione  to  be  used  in  evidence,  must 
not  only  be  specially  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  indictment,  but  must 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of 
court,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  counsel,  a reasonable 
time  before  the  trial.  If  mention  of 
them  in  the  indictment  be  omitted,  or 
if  they  be  not  duly  lodged  for  inspec- 
tion, they  cannot  be  resorted  to  in 
proof.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  prisoner  is  the  principal 
written  evidence  that  is  adduced 
against  him ; and  it  is  frequently  of 
most  material  consequence  as  an  ad- 
minicle of  proof  either  for  or  against 
him.  Having  been  freely  and  volun- 
tarily emitted  by  him  when  first 
charged  with  the  crime,  it  may  be 
said  to  contain  bis  version  of  the 
affair,  just  as  the  indictment  contains 


the  version  of  the  prosecutor.  If, 
therefore,  this  declaration  bear  all  tbe 
marks  of  truth,  and  be  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial,  it 
operates  materially  in  the  prisoner’s 
favour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
improbable,  inconsistent,  and  contra- 
dicted by  the  evidence,  it  weighs  as 
materially  against  him.  It  is  read  to 
tbe  jury,  in  open  court,  by  the  clerk, 
and  if  its  authenticity  be  denied,  it 
must  be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  the 
magistrate  and  witnesses  before  whom 
it  was  taken. 

In  all  these  regulations,  the  care 
with  which  tbe  law  watches  over  the 
interests  of  tbe  prisoner,  is  apparent. 
There  is  yet  another  provision  in  his 
favour,  which  is  invariably  observed  in 
practice.  If,  from  poverty  or  any 
other  cause,  he  appear  at  the  bar  un- 
provided with  counsel,  the  court  nomi- 
nates an  advocate  to  conduct  his  de- 
fence. If,  as  occasionally  happens  when 
the  court  is  on  circuit,  there  be  no 
barrister  present  by  whom  this  duty 
can  be  undertakem,  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
who  must  be  barristers,  and  who  are 
bound  by  statute  to  attend  the  assizes, 
is  appointed  to  undertake  it.  It  is 
currently,  and  we  believe  truly,  report- 
ed in  Scotland,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who,  os  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  attend- 
ed the  circuit  court  at  Jedburgh,  was 
frequently,  while  in  the  very  zenith  of 
bis  literary  fame,  nominated  to  this 
humble  but  humane  office.  The 
Author  of  Waverley,  pleading  at  the 
bar  in  defence  of  some  border  riever 
charged  with  abstracting  bis  neigh- 
bour’s poultry  or  sheep,  would  be  a 
good  subject  for  the  pencil  of  an 
artist. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  may  be  in  one  or 
other  of  three  different  forms — Ouilty, 
Not  Guilty,  or  Not  Proven.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  a verdict  of  not  proven, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a verdict  of  not 
guilty ; namely,  an  acquittal,  and  the 
dismissal  of  the  prisoner  from  the  bar. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  be- 
twixt the  two,  that  the  latter,  not 
guilty,  indicates  that  the  jury  acquit 
tbe  prisoner  of  all  guilt  in  the  matter 
charged  ; while  the  former,  not  proven, 
indicates  that,  although  they  strongly 
suspect  bis  guilt,  they  do  not  think 
that  there  is  sufficient  legal  evidence 
to  prove  it.  With  the  moral  evidence 
of  his  guilt  they  are  satisfied,  but  the 
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legal  evidence  appears  to  be  wanting 
in  amount. 

The  expediency  of  this  indefinite 
sort  of  verdict,  which  in  a manner 
both  acquits  and  condemns,  has  been 
much  questioned  ; and  some  jurists 
are  of  opinion  that  it  might,  without 
any  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  law,  bo  dropped  out  of  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  are  equally  of 
opinion,  that  the  effect  of  its  operation 
is  extremely  salutary.  Certainly,  con- 
sidered in  the  abstract,  a man  must 
cither  be  innocent  or  guilty  of  the 
charge  laid  against  him  ; and,  if  he  be 
innocent,  he  is  entitled  to  an  absolute 
acquittal.  Now,  the  jury  are  sworn  to 
decide  the  question  of  his  innocence  or 
guilt.  If  the  evidence  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct either  way,  they  can  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  discharging  this  duty  satis- 
factorily, and  according  to  their  oaths. 
But,  suppose  that  the  evidence  is  not 
clear  and  distinct — suppose,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  of  such  a nature, 
that,  while  it  leaves  iio  moral  doubt  on 
their  minds  as  to  the  prisoner’s  guilt, 
it  docs  not,  after  all,  sufficiently  prove 
that  guilt  according  to  the  rules  of 
law.  In  .such  a case,  what  are  the  jury 
to  do  ? They  have  sworn  to  give  a true 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence,  and 
the  evidence  has  morally  satisfied 
them  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty.  In 
their  consciences  they  believe  him 
guilty  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
aware  that  the  evidence  which  led  to 
this  belief,  is  not  sufficient,  in  a legal 
point  of  view,  to  justify  a conviction. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  this  position — 
either  they  must  violate  their  own 
consciences  and  common  sense,  and 
acquit  the  prisoner ; or,  they  must 
violate  the  law,  and  convict  him. 
Neither  alternative  is  a justifiable  one. 


In  the  one  case,  they  go  against  reason, 
in  the  other,  they  go  against  law  j in 
both  they  go  against  their  oaths.  In 
those  circumstances,  unless  they  resort 
to  a verdict  of  not  proven,  which  con- 
veys, with  perfect  accuracy,  their  true 
meaning,  namely,  that  they  think  the 
risoner  guilty,  but  do  not  think  that 
is  guilt  is  legally  proved,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  escape  out  of  the 
dilemma.  A verdict  of  guilty  would 
not  be  right  according  to  law  ; a ver- 
dict of  not  guilty  would  not  be  true 
according  to  their  consciences,  and 
their  oaths.  But  a verdict  of  not 
proven  is,  in  every  sense,  both  right 
and  true  ; and  the  law  recognizes  it  as 
legal.  Certainly,  the  effect  of  such  a 
verdict,  is  to  dismiss  the  prisoner  with 
a stigma  attached  to  his  character  ; 
but  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
wrong  done  to  him  on  this  account. 
The  jury  are  the  sole  judges  of  his 
innocence  or  his  guilt  j and  they  art 
entitled  to  declare  their  opinion,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  in  their  verdict. 
Now,  their  opinion  is,  that  be  is 
guilty,  but  that  his  guilt  is  not  legally 
proved  j and,  therefore,  they  say  at 
once,  that  the  charge  is  not  proven. 
Fifteen  of  his  countrymen,  sworn  to  do 
him  justice,  think  the  prisoner  de- 
serving of  punishment.  He  escapes, 
merely  through  a legal  speciality,  and 
complains  that  a slur  has  been  cast 
upon  his  fair  fame  I The  smallest 
tittle  of  additional  evidence  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  bis  being 
sent  to  Botany  Bay.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  reasonably  complain  if  he 
be  sent  back  into  society  j even  though 
his  advent  should  be  heralded  by  the 
somewhat  eijuivocal  verdict  of  Not 
Proven. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOSO  OF  NORWAY. 

(^From  the  Danieh  of  Johan  Nordahl  Braun,  Biihop  of  Bergen.) 

BY  WILLIAM  LANDBR. 

**  Boer  Jog  paA  del  htclc  Feld,”  &c. 

Should  I dwell  on  hills  of  snow» 

Where  the  Finn,  shod  with  skates,  hnnts  the  reindeer  to  death. 
Where  the  fresh  fountains  flow, 

And  the  Ptarmigan  springs  from  the  heath  ) 

Then  I wake  with  glad  voice 
Every  rich  hidden  gift  which  the  rude  cliffs  enfold, 

I am  rich,  then,  and  rejoice. 

And  buy  wine  with  a purse  full  of  gold. 

The  wild  rock  o’ergrown  with  pine 
Is  the  land  for  souls  like  mine, 

And  earth’s  heaviness  nor  fear 
To  my  heaven.bigh  home  comes  not  near. 

Should  I dwell  in  the  green  dale, 

Where  the  murmuring  stream  through  rich  meadows  is  flowing, 
Where  thatch  guards  me  from  the  gale. 

And  my  food  on  the  rich  earth  is  gfrowing  j 
Where  the  sheep  and  lambs  range. 

Skip  about,  nibbling  leaves,  and  the  kine  low  with  pleasure. 
There  1 laugh  at  fashion's  change, 

And  at  usury  heaping  up  treasure. 

From  my  lonely  peaceful  vale 
I see  the  mighty  fail. 

Sit  secure  upon  the  grass. 

And  empty  to  friendship  my  glass  1 

. Should  I dwell  on  the  wild  shore. 

On  a holm  rich  with  eggs,  'mid  the  billows  dark  swelling, 

Where  birds  wheel  the  the  ocean  o’er,  • 

Chasing  fish  in  their  watery  dwelling  j 
If  1 take  a draught  of  fish 

Full  of  roes,  that  my  boat  loaded  deep  is  nigh  sinking, 

No  riches  more  1 wish — 

Tbd  miser's  a fool  to  my  thinking  1 
But  one  dish  to  my  tables  boast, 

“ Live  the  fish  1”  my  only  toast ; 

While  I drain  my  glass  so  free. 

And  sing,  " Live  the  fishers  of  the  sea  1" 

Sing  then  Hill,  and  Dale,  and  Wavel 
Gold  from  rocks,  bread  from  vales,  fish  in  plenty  from  the  shore. 
Who  drinks  water  is  a slave  I 
Fill  your  cup — to  the  brim  red  wine  pour  I 
Norway’s  land  is  not  a waste. 

But  the  dwelling  of  nature’s  most  cherished  delight. 

Leave  the  Turk  to  his  taste — 

Let  him  sit  thirsty,  peevish  dull  wight  1 
We  drink  to  Norway’s  glorious  land. 

Sing  our  mountains,  vales,  and  strand, 

And  bless  all  far  and  near 
To  whom  our  land  and  our  friendship  is  dear  I 
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THE  VITA  NOOVA  OP  DANTE.* 


There  is  not  in  literature  a more  re- 
markable contribution  to  the  personal 
history  of  a great  man  than  The  Vita 
Nuova  of  Dante.  It  is  a chronicle 
equally  minute  in  analysis,  and  admi- 
rable in  expression,  of  emotions  the 

fmost  profound  ; a record  of  real  life, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  superior  in 
romance  ; a scene  from  our  common 
existence,  steeped  in  the  most  ethereal 
hues  of  poetry.  It  traces  the  master 
passion  of  the  poet’s  life,  from  its 
dawn,  through  its  first  purifying  phases 
of  reverence  and  affliction ; and  not 
only  is  his  heart  laid  bare  before  us, 
but  we  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  see  tbe 
very  processes  by  which  his  poeti- 
cal genius  wrought.  Every  incident, 
every  emotion,  out  of  which  his  verses 
grew,  is  there,  side  by  side  with  the 
verses  themselves, — and  thus  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  workings  of  his 
, shaping  spirit  of  imagination,  lifting  the 
real  into  tlie  ideal,  or  rather  pour- 
ing its  own  golden  light  around  a 
beautiful  reality.  Beatrice,  with  her 

I sweet  smile,  her  voice  rich  with  the 
music  of  a noble  heart,  her  infinite 
grace  which  made  her  supremo  among 
the  graceful,  lives  for  us  vividly  as 
Imogen  or  Desdemona  ; and  with  a 
deeper  interest,  for  we  know  that  she 
was  no  mere  being  shaped  out  of  the 
poet's  brain,  but  a perfect  woman, 
whose  influence  refined  and  ennobled 
the  poet’s  heart,  filling  it  with  those 
yearnings  after  that  ideal  of  beauty 
and  goodness,  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
office  of  woman  to  inspire.  His  dream, 
his  guiding  star,  while  she  lived,  Bea- 
trice became  his  angel,  his  monitress, 
his  aspiration,  when  dead.  Her  image 
cheered  and  sustained  him  through 
exile,  and  poverty,  and  desolation. 
She  it  was  who  opened  that  perennial 
fount  of  love  which  gushed  for  ever 
within  his  heart,  and  gave  inspiration 
to  his  pen,  so  that  he  wrote  of  him- 
self— 


lo  ml  ton  vn,  che  qtuado 
Amor«  tpira,  noto*  ed  In  qoel  modo, 

Ch*  ti  detU  dentro,  to  tigniflcnodo.*' 

To  her  he  dedicated  his  inner  soul, 
and  to  her  ascribed  all  that  was  most 
worthy  in  its  achievements.  How  alt 
this  came  to  be,  the  Vita  Nuova  tells 
ns.  Its  very  name  shows  the  impor- 
tance which  Dante  attached  to  the 
story  it  contains,  and  the  worshipper 
of  his  genius  will  find  no  fitter  clue  to 
his  personal  character  than  it  affords. 
Were  it  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  sternness,  the 
bitterness,  and  even  ferocity,  which 
are  taken  for  granted  by  many  as  the 
leading  features  of  his  mind. 

We  therefore  hail  with  pleasure  the 
present  attempt  to  transfer  the  work 
to  our  own  language.  Attempt  we  call 
it,  because  it  has  only  been  partially 
successful.  Mr.  Garrow  has  neither  the 
nicety  of  apprehension,  nor  sufficient 
command  of  the  riches  of  our  lan- 
guage, to  render  fitly  the  simple,  but 
strong  and  majestic,  periods,  or  to 
echo  the  concise,  yet  suggestive  and 
most  harmonious  verses  of  the  great 
Florentine.  Who  indeed  may?  Dante 
has  himself  declared,  “ that  nothing 
which  is  brought  into  perfect  concord 
by  the  bonds  of  rhythm  can  be  trans- 
muted from  its  own  tongue  into  ano- 
ther, without  breaking  up  all  its  harmo- 
ny and  8weetness”f— a position  which 
must  always  be  in  a great  measure 
true,  but  with  Dante  more  than  with  any 
other  writer ; for  no  one  better  knew 
tbe  fitness  of  words,  or  was  more  subtle 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  bis 
language.  Still  the  tongue  which  Bacon 
and  Milton  spoke  and  wrote,  is  capable 
of  much  in  capable  hands,  and  we  do 
not  despair  of  seeing  this  book  some 
day  transferred  to  onr  literature,  in  a 
form  worthy  of  its  beauty. 

We  should  have  thought  that  no 
writer  was  likely,  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod of  our  knowledge  of  Dante,  to 


• “ The  Early  Life  of  Dante  Alighieri.”  Translated  by  Joseph  Garrow,  Esq., 
A.M.  Florence.  1846. 

I " E pero  sappia  ciascuno,  che  nulla  cosaper  legame  mnsaico  armonixxata  si  poo 
della  sua  lo^ela  in  altra  transmutare  senxa  rompere  tutta  sua  dolcexxa  e armonia.” 
—Convito,  Tratt.  i.  cap.  7. 
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hnve  adopted  the  foolish  interpretation 
of  the  title  of  the  book  before  us  which 
the  excellentFraticelU  and  the  imbecile 
Balbo  hare  concorred  in  suggesting. 
Yet  Mr.  Garrow  has,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  work,  committed  this 
flagrant  mistake.  I'tta  Nuorm,  all  the 
world  over,  means  new  life.  But  leav- 
ing this,  its  common  interpretation, 
which,  on  psychological  rounds,  is 
here  sdso  the  fittest,  Mr.  Garrow  has, 
for  reasons  too  prosaic,  and  too  tri- 
vial to  require  notice,  translated  the 
words  “ Early  Life.”  What  does 
Dante  himself  say  ? The  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  book  runs  thus : — 

“ In  that  part  of  the  volume  of  my 
memory,  previous  to  which  there  is  little 
that  can  be  read,  is  found  a rubric 
which  says,  ‘ Incipil  Vila  Nova under 
which  rubric  I find  written  the  words 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  record  in 
this  iittle  book ; if  not  ali  of  them,  at 
least  such  as  are  of  leading  import.” 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  first  meeting 
nvith  Befitrice.  What  can  be  plainer 
than  this  ? The  poet’s  life  had  been  all 
buta  blank — the  usual  mingled  chaos  of 
a boy’s  life — up  to  this  period.  He 
beheld  Beatrice,  and 

**  nit  wal  spninc  op  Mtonlihed,  ipnuig  ftiU  ita- 
tured  in  an  hour/* 

Then  for  him  a new  life  began. 
From  that  hour  the  ambition  of  great- 
ness, the  intense  love  of  the  ideal,  the 
struggle  after  perfection,  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  There  is  no- 
thing strained  or  unnatural  in  this  con- 
struction. Nay,  in  the  Purgatorio, 
Book  XXX.,  he  puts  the  very  phrase, 
with  this  interpretation  of  it,  into  the 
mouth  of  Beatrice  herself : — 

" Qneftt  fa  tal  n«lla  «ua  Vita  Nvota 
Virttulmente,  ch*  ognl  abito  detiro 
Fatto  arcebba  in  lui  mirnbil  prova.'* 

Id  bii  new  life,  thie  man  waa  inch  that  he 
Mifht  in  hixnaclf  have  wondrontiy  diaplay'd 
AU  noble  rirtuee  in  lopreme  degree.” 

If  there  were  any  room  to  doubt 
that  the  poet  here  refers  to  that  pe- 
riod of  his  life  when  he  was  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  visible  graces 
of  Beatrice  to  the  nevo  life,  in  short, 
which  he  lived,  between  his  first  meet- 
ing with  her,  and  her  death,  it  would  be 
removed  by  the  lines  which  follow  those 
we  have  just  quoted.  Where  Bear 


trice  rebukes  him,  because  her  influence 
over  him  diminished. 

When  she  from  carnal  had  to  spirit  riMO.” 

*'  Quando  dl  carno  a splrlo  era  salito,  &c.” 

The  period  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  when 
he  was  animated  by  all  noble  impulses, 
passed,  then,  with  her  life.  But,  more- 
over, Beatrice  died  when  Dante  was 
not  more  than  twenty-six,  an  age 
which  surely  can  never  be  held  as  the 
culminating  point  of  early  life.  In- 
deed, Dante  has  himself  furnished 
us  with  his  own  opinion,  as  to  what 
constitutes  “early  life;”  for  in  his 
Convito,  Book  iv.,  cap.  24,  he  ex- 
pressly records  it  us  his  estimate,  that 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  is  the 
youth  and  vigour  of  a man’s  life,  the 
previous  stages  being  childhood  and 
adolescence.  If,  again,  we  look  to 
the  poets  to  aid  us  in  interpreting 
our  poet,  we  shall  find  no  difiiculty  in 
showing  how  common  is  the  feeling 
which  suggested  the  title  in  dispute. 
Une  instance  from  Schiller  will  suffice. 

“ UU  present — hit  nlooe — 

Is  this  SKW  LirR  which  lives  In  me.  Tie  hath 
A right  to  UU  owu  rnceturc.  What  wm  I> 

Ere  hli  fair  love  Infdscd  a soul  into  me  ?” 

It  is  a woman  who  speaks  here — 
Theckla  feeling,  with  the  grateful  ge- 
nerosity of  love,  that  to  Max.  Pic- 
colomini  she  owed  whatever  was  high 
and  good  within  her  of  knowledge, 
and  impulse,  and  emotion.  But  the 
sex  is  of  no  consequence  to  our  posi- 
tion. The  feeling  is  as  universal  as 
love  itself. 

There  is  happily  no  need,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  say  one  word  upon  the 
absurd  idea  of  Rossetti  and  others, 
that  no  such  person  as  Beatrice  ever 
existed ; that  she  was  a mere  allegori- 
cal phantom  of  the  poet's  fancy — a fic- 
tion as  purely  ideal  as  Ariel,or  Urania. 
If  a man  can  read  the  Vito  Nuova 
and  yet  mainUun  this,  he  has  cither  a 
perversity  of  brain,  or  an  obduracy  of 
heart  beyond  mortal  persuasion,  and 
is  only  fit  to  be  lefl  to  his  own  capri- 
ces. Not  merely,  however,  does  this 
book,  but  biography  and  history  also, 
place  it  beyond  a doubt,  that  Beatrice 
was  not  a being  of  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,  but  of  that  noble  humanity 
with  which  heaven  blesses,  not  unfre- 
quently,  this  common  earth.  The 
Beatrice  of  the  Divina  Conanedia  had 
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her  tjpe  in  the  Bice«  who  played  round 
the  knees  of  old  Folco  Portinari,  and 
smiled  her  own  gentleness  and  purity 
into  the  heart  of  Dante.  The  Beatrice 
of  the  Paradiso  is  the  Beatrice,  whom 
men  turned  round  and  crowded  to 
gaze  at,  as  she  glided  past  them  on 
the  streets  of  Florence — the  Beatrice, 
who  for  that  mortal  has  put  on  im- 
mortality, and  is  now  transfigured 
into  a glorious  presence,  on  which  no 
soil  of  mortality  remains.  Barth  hore 
the  bud,  which  has  ripened  into  that 
wondrous  flower. 

Why  should  we  be  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  poet  actually  saw  and 
did  not  greatly  exaggerate  the  spiri- 
tual beauty  of  this  fair  Tuscan  girl? 
We  all  feel  the  force  of  the  picture, 
and  we  can  most  of  us  refer  it  to  some 
one  whom  our  eyes  have  seen,  when 
we  read  in  Wordsworth  of — 

The  perfect  women,  nobly  planned 

To  warn,  to  cornfbrt,  and  command, 

And  yet  a epirlt  atlll,  and  bright 

^Vith  pomcthlng  of  an  angel  light/* 

The  same  recognition  of  spiritual 
beauty,  the  same  reverent  faith  in  wo- 
man’s worth,  which  produced  these 
lines,  inspired  the  heart  and  pen  of 
Dante,  first,  when  he  penned  the  early 
sonnets  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  with  a trem- 
bling hope  that  the  young  Bice’s  e^es 
might  rest  upon  them  in  no  unloving 
mood,  and  afterwards,  when  her  spirit 
hovered  over  him,  as,  with  a more  ex- 
alted fervour,  he  chaunted  the  inspired 
strains  of  his  great  poem. 

Much  obscurity  prevails  in  regard  to 
the  relation  in  which  Dante  and  Beatrice 
stood  towards  each  other.  Both  were 
of  noble  birth.  Their  families  were 
not  only  neighbours  but  friends.  They 
met  at  a May  morning  festival  in  her 
father’s  house.  Their  ages  were  near- 
ly equal — Dante  being  about  a year 
older.  They  were  intimate,  for  on  her 
father’s  death  we  find  him  close  and  as- 
siduous in  his  visits  of  condolence  to  the 
family.  Beatrice’s  brother  was  among 
his  dearest  friends — “ according  to  the 
degrees  of  friendship,"  os  he  says  in 
the  Vita  Nuova,  “ my  friend  imme- 
diately next  in  order  after  my  first.” 
Dante  in  position,  education,  and  ap- 
pearance was  “ a man  worth  any  wo- 
man.” The  interesting  portrait  by 
Giotto,  which  by  rare  good  fortune 
was  discovered  in  the  Bargello,  at  Flo- 
rence, in  1841,  and  wbioh  presents 
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to  us  the  Dante  of  26 — like,  yet  how 
unlike  the  Dante  of  50 — proves  him 
to  have  possessed  features  not  only 
noble  in  their  mould,  but  full  of  sensi- 
tiveness and  sweetness.  He  was  in 
fact  eminently  handsome,  and  in  a 
way  that  has  always  been  considered 
attractive  to  the  sex  above  all  others. 
Tall,  well-formed,  with  a firm  and 
dignified  carriage,  his  features  promi- 
nent and  finely  proportioned,  his  eyes 
dark,  and  deeply  set,  bis  complexion 
of  a dusky  olive,  and  his  hair  black  and 
inclining  to  curl,  his  aspect  showed 
him  alow  to  move,  but  one,  who,  being 
once  moved,  might  bo  trusted  for  ever. 
Courteous  and  full  of  true  gentleness 
he  must  ever  have  been.  He  was, 
moreover,  no  recluse  dreamer,  hut 
a man  who  mingled  busily  in  lifa— 
a man  whose  valour  lay  not  mere- 
ly in  his  pen,  but  who  knew  both  how 
to  set  a squadron  in  the  field,  and 
to  lead  it  to  victory. 

With  all  these  qualities  and  cir- 
cumstances in  his  favour,  and  no  posi- 
tive dislike  on  the  part  of  the  lady  to 
counteract  them  (for  this  much  at 
least  is  certain),  it  seems  strange  that 
his  love  should  not  hare  found  its 
issue  in  marriage.  It  did  not,  however, 
do  so.  The  lady  became  the  wife  of 
Messer  Simon  de’  Bardi,  a man,  appa- 
rently, of  considerable  fortune,  and  died 
soon  after,  and  before  Dante  could  have 
recovered  fPOm4ho  pang  of  this,  to  him, 
bitter  affliction  — for  affliction,  and 
most  deep  affliction,  it  must  have  been. 
Dante's  love,  in  its  origin,  was  no  mere 
Platonism.  It  was  the  united  devo- 
tion of  heart,  soul,  and  senses  cen- 
tred on  one  object,  and  ambitious 
of  achieving  it  for  their  own.  Trem- 
blingly and  reverently  he  loved  her 
ever — as  a noble  nature  always  will 
love  the  object  worthy  of  its  regard. 
But  he  loved  her  as  a man  loves,  and 
with  the  passion  that  naturally  perse- 
veres to  the  possession  of  its  mistress. 

How  it  happened  that  this  love  was 
unsuccessful  is  a mystery,  and  the  best 
solutions  of  conjecture  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  A straitened  fortune  has 
most  commonly  been  supposed  to  have 
divided  them.  Yet  this  will  hardly 
suffice,  for  Dante  married,  not  many 
years  after  Beatrice’s  death,  a lady  in 
all  respects  her  equal  in  rank  and  for- 
tune. 

Can  it  have  been,  that  the  poet  loitg 
concealed  the  secret  ofhis  love,  and  only 
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made  it  known  when  it  was  too  late — 
when  the  fair  Beatrice’s  hand  had  been, 
perhaps  lightly,  or  to  please  her  pa- 
rents, pledged  to  another,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  deep  and  noble  passion 
she  had  inspired  in  Dante’s  heart. 
The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  Dante’s 
nature  makes  the  first  part  of  this  con- 
jecture probable.  No  saint  was  ever 
^worshipped  with  more  reverent  devo- 
tion than  was  the  ^entie  Bice  by  her 
pensive  lover.  His  was  not  a love  of 
hope,  but  of  trembling.  When  a 
chance  gleam  of  joy  struck  across  his 
heart,  we  find  him  doubting  bis  claim 
to  the  fearful  happiness : — 

" Deh ! |>er  qntl  dIgnlUte 
Coii  legfiadro  quevti  lo  cor  hare  t*' 


A)&f ! for  wtut  rtre  worth  litth  he* 

A hc«rt  thftt  beau  »o  lightly  in  kit  breott  I" 

Such  men  areslow  to  reveal  their  love, 
and  their  pride  is  able  to  veil  it  from 
the  quick  instinct  even  of  its  object. 
So  it  might  have  been,  that  the  young 
Bice  grew  up  into  womanhood,  and 
never  dreamt  how  supreme  she  reign- 
ed in  her  dark-eyed  lover’s  heart. 

/go  may  they  have  talked  perchance, 
hour  after  hour,  like  his  own  Fran- 
' cesca  and  Paolo, — the  tongue  ever 
avoiding  the  burning  words  that  trem- 
bled upon  the  lips,  till  on  some  sad 
day,  the  pent-up  heart  of  Dante  swept 
down  the  barriers  of  bashfulness  and 
pride — 

**  Caught  up  the  whole  of  lore,  and  utter'd  It, 
Then  bode  adieu  for  orcr  T* 


man  must  have  been  pure  and  noble, 
whose  great  poem  is  pervaded  by  a 
worship  of  woman  in  her  highest  ideal, 
and  whose  sentiment  it  was,  that  nogen- 
tleman will  ever  utter  a word  which,  if 
spoken  in  a lady’s  presence,  would  raise 
a blush  upon  her  cheek.  Her  hus- 
band probal)ly,  and  certainly  her  bro-  / 
ther,  were  alive  when  the  Vita  Xuova  / 
was  written  ; and  bad  the  footing  on 
which  the  poet  stood  with  the  lady  not 
been  clear  and  unquestionable,  he 
could  not  have  spoken  so  freely  and 
fervently  of  his  devotion. 

Here,  too,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  Dante  loved  Beatrice  from  her  girl- 
hood. His  passion  was  not  kindled,  like 
Petrarch’s,  by  another’s  wife.  There 
was  no  barrier  to  its  growth  in  either 
duty  or  honour.  It  had  become  the 
pervading  principle  of  his  life,  when 
he  beheld  her  resigned  to  the  bosom  of 
another.  What  room  is  there  for  cen- 
sure here  ? We  keep  no  terms  with 
such  loves  as  those  of  Petrarch.  All 
other  considerations  apart,  they  are 
unmanly — os  what  can  be  more  un- 
manly, than  to  surround  a woman  with 
attentions,  and  besiege  her  with  ad- 
dresses, which,  if  they  do  not  endanger 
virtue,  may  leave  behind  them  wounds 
which  a lifetime  will  scarcely  suffice  to 
heal.  Let  all  such  passions  be  left  to  the 
ridicule  of  wonien,and  the  scorn  ofmen. 
They  ore  not  love  in  the  sense  in  which 
alone  it  should  be  known  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Love  is  wise,  thoughtful, 
pure.  It 

“ Uath  !tt  teat 

In  rcoKiD,  and  U judicioua." 


— adieu,  at  least,  to  all  those  words, 
which  it  was  no  longer  meet  should  be 
whispered  to  another’s  bride. 

The  reader  of  Schiller’s  Don  Car- 
los, who  remembers  the  love  of  the 
prince  for  the  queen,  will  feel  no  diffi- 
oulty  in  following  out  this  conjecture, 
and  will  see  at  once  how  possible  it  is 
that,  after  the  event  which  separated 
Beatrice  from  Dante’s  side,  he  might 
have  worshipped  her  with  a love  purer 
and  more  serene,  though  not  less 
vivid,  than  before.  He  has  himself 
said  no  word  on  the  subject  of  her 
tnarriage,  nor  glanced  at  it  by  the 
slightest  reference.  But,  though  le- 
vity may  smile,  or  ribaldry  sneer,  or 
prudery  exclaim  at  the  love  of  the 
poet  for  the  wife  of  another,  we  feel 
, assured,  that  they  do  so  wit^ut  war- 
' rant.  In  his  devotion  to  her,  the 


It  nurses  no  unlawful  aims,  no  im- 
possible desires,  it  palters  not  with  the 
claims  of  others — it  equivocates  not 
with  right  and  wrong.  Its  essential 
condition  is  propriety  and  fitness.  It 
needs  not  to  plead  the  splendour  of 
its  fancies  in  mitigation  of  the  aberra- 
tions of  its  judgment — to  substitute  a 
sonnet  for  an  infraction  of  the  deca- 
logue, or  to  excuse  its  impertinence 
by  its  poetry.  Far  different  from  such 
selfish  wilfulness  was  Dante’s  love. 
“ In  yielding  to  its  sway,"  so  he  writes 
in  the  Ti/a  Nnora,  “ I carried  with 
me  the  full  sanction  of  reason,  in  nil 
those  matters  where  it  is  of  importance 
to  listen  to  its  counsel.”  When  Bea- 
trice married,  Dante  could  not  subdue 
his  love — he  could  not  make  it,  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  For  many  a day 
its  shadow  must  often  have  crossed 
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him  much  too  sadly  for  his  peace. 
Nor  was  it  necessary  that  he  should 
forget  a thing  so  noble.  But  he  did 
what  was  better,  yet  what  only  a great 
and  manly  nature  could  have  done — he 
triumphed  over  the  pain.  He  uttered 
no  complaint — his  regrets  were  buried 
within  his  own  heart.  But  the  faith, 
the  aspirations  with  which  she  had  in- 
spired him,  were  still  his.  Of  these 
Messer  Simone  de’  Bardi  could  not  de- 
])rive  him.  With  these  he  dwelt,  to 
these  he  clung,  in  these  he  found  his 
solace.  The  real  was  transformed  into 
the  ideal,  desire  was  elevated  into  ido- 
latry. Anon  came  Death,  a mightier 
lord,  and  took  her  from  his  eyes.  But 
her  spirit  left  its  radiance  with  him, 
and  spoke  to  him  through  all  his  tem- 
pest-shaken soul  in  every  beautiful, 
and  good,  and  noble  thought. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  the  “ Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Genius  of  Dante,”  in  his  very  pleasant 
“ Tales  from  the  Italian  Poets,"  treat- 
ing the  poet's  relation  towards  Beatrice 
with  a levity  and  want  of  sympathy, 
which  in  one  usually  so  generous  is  the 
more  remarkable.  Mr.  Hunt  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  stating  what  he 
calls  “ the  probable  troth  of  the  mat- 
ter,” thus : — 

“ The  natnral  tendencies  of  a poeti- 
cal temperament  (oftencr  evinced  in  a 
like  manner  than  the  world  in  general 
suppose)  not  only  made  the  b<»  pout 
fall  in  love,  but,  in  the  truly  Klysian 
state  of  the  heart  at  that  innocent  and 
adoring  time  of  life,  made  him  fancy 
he  had  discovered  a goddess  in  the  ob- 
ject of  his  love  -.  and  strength  of  pur- 
ose,  as  well  as  of  imagination,  made 
im  grow  up  in  the  fancy.  He  disclosed 
himself,  as  time  advanced,  only  by  his 
manner  ; received  complacent  recogni- 
tions in  company  from  the  young  lady  ; 
offended  her  by  seeming  to  devote  him- 
self to  another ; rendered  himself  the 
sport  of  her  and  her  young  friends,  by 
his  adoring  timidity — see  the  5th  and 
6th  sonnets  in  the  ‘Vita  Nuova' — in 
short,  constituted  her  a paragon  of  per- 
fection, and  enabled  her,  by  so  doing, 
to  show  that  she  was  none. 

“ Now,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  a 
young  lady,  if  she  is  not  very  wise,  may 
laugh  at  her  lover  with  her  companions, 
and  yet  return  his  love,  after  her  fa- 
shion ; but  the  fair  Portinari  laughs 
and  marries  another.  Some  less  melan- 
choly face,  some  more  intelligible  court- 
ship, triumphed  over  the  questionable 
flattery  of  the  poet's  gratuitous  wor- 


ship, and  the  idol  of  Dante  Alighieri 
became  the  wife  of  Messer  Simon  de 
Bardi.  It  transpired,  from  a clause  in 
her  father’s  will ; and  yet  so  bent  are 
the  biographers  on  leaving  a romantic 
doubt  in  one’s  mind,  whether  Beatrice 
may  not  have  Vetumed  his  passion, 
that  not  only  do  all  of  them  (so  far  as 
I have  observed)  agree  in-taking  no  no- 
tice of  these  sonnets,  but  the  author  of 
the  treatise  entitled  ‘ Dante  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Pkilotophy  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury,' ‘ in  spite,*  as  a critic  says,  ‘ of  the 
Beatrice,  his  daughter,  wife  of  Messer  Si- 
mone de  Bardi,  of  the  paternal  will,’  de- 
scribes her  as  ‘dying  in  all  the  lustre 
of  virginity.’  The  assumption  appears 
to  be  thus  gloriously  statM,  as  a coun- 
terpart to  the  notoriety  of  its  untruth. 
It  must  be  acknowled  that  Dante  him- 
self gave  the  cue  to  it  by  more  than 
silence  ; for  he  not  only  vaunts  her  ac- 
quaintance in  the  next  world,  but  as- 
sumes that  she  returns  his  love  in  that 
region,  as  if  no  such  person  as  her  hus- 
band could  have  existed,  or  as  if  he 
himself  had  not  been  married  also.” 

This  is  smart  writing ; but  it  neither 
states  the  question  fairly,  nor  shows 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  pas- 
sion with  which  it  pretends  to  deal. 
Why  should  Dante  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  absurdities  of  his  bio- 
graphers and  commentators?  What 
they  may  have  said  respecting  Beatrice, 
or  her  death  in  the  “ eclatesse  de  la 
virginitc,"  is  beside  the  question.  Dan- 
te did  not  mention  her  marria^  j but 
the  reason  of  this  very  plainly  is,  that 
he  hod  no  occasion  to  do  so.  In  com- 
posing the  T'lta  Nuova,  he  was  chro- 
nicling the  origin  and  permanent  pro- 
gression of  his  love — “ fervida  e pas- 
sionata," — up  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
just  as  subsequently  he  pourtrayed  it 
in  its  calmer  and  more  manly  aspect — 
« temperata  e virile” — in  his  ConvUo, 
and  as  it  is  finally  seen,  sublimated  into 
roirituality,  in  bis  JDivina  Commedia. 
'The  mention  of  her  marriage  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  a purely  psy- 
chological treatise  like  this.  'The  agonies 
which  that  event  brought  with  it  were 
between  himself  and  heaven  I That 
they  must  have  been  fearful  might  be 
divined,  even  without  the  well  known 
record  of  his  having  fallen  ill  upon 
the  occasion.  But  Dante  was  neither 
a Petrarch  nor  a Rousseau,  to  lay  bare 
such  wounds  as  these  ; and  moreover, 
it  was  not  of  these,  which  were  evan- 
escent, and  of  the  hour,  that  he  had 
in  view  to  write,  but  of  the  spiritual 
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influence  of  1^  attachment,  whicli  was 
permanent  and  immortal.  It  jras, 
therefore,  as  we  conceive,  neither  cox- 
combr^r,  nor  a wish  to  mislead,  that  dic- 
tated Dante's  silence  on  this  point. 
The  beauty  of  this  love-story  needs  no 
adventitious  aids,  whether  ofinvention 
or  concealment.  In  Dante's  hands  it 
is  simple,  earnest,  and  truthful  ; nor 
will  true  criticism  either  seek  in  it 
what  it  does  not  profess  to  give,  or  ac- 
cumulate on  it  the  delinquencies  of 
foolish  commentators. 

We  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Hunt 
finds  his  warrant  for  saying,  that  the 
boy  poet  fancied  he  had  discovered  a 
goddess  in  the  object  of  his  love.— 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  so  much 
devotion  with  so  little  rhapsody  as  in 
the  love  poetry  of  Dante.  Mystical 


and  obscure  he  often  is.  The  modes 
of  thought,  in  which  he  had  been  train- 
ed, made  him  so.  But  he  worships  no 
phantoms.  His  Beatrice  is  pure  flesh 
and  blood — beautiful,  yet  substantial 
— a woman 


" Kot  too  bright  an'l  gool 

For  human  natuiv'*  cUil/  food.*' 

In  fact  there  is,  perhaps,  no  love 
poetry  in  the  world  that  deals  less  in 
the  attributes  of  celestial  charms,  than 
the  love  sonnets  of  Dante.  He  does 
not  leave  the  earth  to  seek  for  images 
of  beauty  to  express  her  perfections. 
He  could  see  in  his  dreams  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  gentleness  and 
harmony  of  soul  that  inspired  her 
smile,  and  gave  grace  to  her  motions. 
Take  for  example  the  following  son- 
net from  the  Vila  Nuova : — 


“ Love  hath  his  throne  within  my  lady's  eyes, 

Whence  all  she  looks  on  wears  his  gracious  mien, 

All  turn  to  gaze,  where  she  abroad  is  seen. 

And  whom  she  greets,  from  him  his  colour  flies; 

With  downward  gaze  he  stands  abash’d,  and  sighs. 

Remembering  all  his  own  unworthy  blames. 

Anger  and  pride  before  her  fly — yo  dames. 

Lend  me  your  aid,  her  matchless  worth  to  prize ! 

All  gentleness,  all  thoughts  serene  and  meek. 

Grow  in  the  heart  of  him  that  hears  her  voice — 

To  see  her  once  is  ever  to  rejoice. 

Her  look,  when  a faint  smile  is  on  her  cheek. 

Nor  tongue  can  tell,  nor  memory  hold  in  view. 

So  winnmg — gracious  is  the  sight,  and  new.” 

Or  this  other,  which,  in  the  ori-  the  most  beautiful  sonnet  in  the  Italian 
ginal,  is  still  considered  to  be,  for  beauty  language : — 

of  thought,  structure,  and  expression, 

“ So  kind,  so  full  of  gentle  courtesy,  ' 

My  lady’s  greeting  is,  that  every  tongue 
To  silence  thrills,  and  eyes,  that  on  her  hung 
With  mute  observance,  dare  no  more  to  see. 

Onward  she  moves,  clothed  with  humility. 

Hearing  with  look  benign  her  praises  sung — 

A being  seeming  sent  from  heaven  among 
Mankind,  to  show  what  heavenly  wonders  be. 

Within  her  looks  such  stores  of  pleasaunce  lie. 

That  through  the  gazer’s  eyes  creeps  to  his  heart 
A sweetness  must  be  tasted  to  be  known  ; 

And  from  her  lips,  with  love  in  every  tone, 

A spirit  soft  and  gentle  seems  to  part. 

Which  to  the  soul  keeps  ever  saying — * Sigh !'  ” 


But,  indeed,  we  might  accumulate 
innumerable  instances  to  confute  Mr. 
Hunt’s  sneer,  and  to  show,  that  Dante's 
praises  of  his  mistress  rested  on  her 
gentleness,  her  looks,  that  “ whate'er 

I they  light  on  seem  to  bless,"  her  dig- 
nity of  soul,  her  grace  of  motion,  her 
nobility  of  intellect — all  of  them  good 


earthly  ^aces, — and  not  on  imaginary 
celestialuies  or  impossible  beauties. 

Again,  as  to  the  circumstance  of 
Beatrice  joining  with  her  friends  in 
the  smile  at  the  love-stricken  poet's  dis- 
composure, Dante  may  well  afford  the 
bard  of  Rimini  his  joke,  if  be  can  find 
one  in  an  incident  so  finely  told  as  this 
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is  by  the  poet.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  Dante  had  been  taken  by  a friend 
to  a wedding  party,  and  unexpectedly 
finding  his  Beatrice  there,  a sudden 
faintness  came  over  him,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  lean  against  the  wall  fur 
support.  This  naturally  formed  a 
theme  for  sport  to  the  joyous  circle  of 
the  sunny-hearted  maids  of  Florence, 
who,  at  such  a season,  were,  no  doubt, 
more  than  usually  mirthful,  and  in  this 
Beatrice  joined,  or  affected  to  join,  for 
the  latter  is  more  probably  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Dante  retired. 


“ I returned,”  he  says,/'  to  my  cham- 
ber, and  there  weeping,  and  blushing 
as  I wept,  I said  to  myself,  ‘ If  this  lady 
knew  my  condition,  I do  not  think  she 
would  have  made  sport  of  my  aspect  as 
she  did,  but  rather  that  she  would  have 
pitied  me  deeply.'  So  thinking,  I de- 
termined to  address  some  Hues  to  her, 
in  which  I should  indicate  the  reason  of 
my  agitation,  telling  her  I was  well 
aware  she  was  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
and  that,  had  she  known  it,  she  would 
not  have  taken  part  in  the  mirth  of 
her  companions.  They  were  these : — 


With  other  ladies  thou  dost  smile  at  me, 

Northinkest,  lady,  whence  doth  come  the  change. 
That  fills  mine  aspect  with  a trouble  strange. 
When  I the  wonders  of  thy  beauty  see. 

If  thou  didst  know,  thou  must  for  charity 
Forswear  the  wontcil  rigour  of  thine  eye  ; 

For  when  Love  finds  me  near  thee,  he  so  high 
Dominion  takes,  and  scornful  ma.stery, 

Th.at  on  my  trembling  spirits  straight  he  Hies, 

And  some  he  stays,  and  some  he  drives  away. 

Till  he  alone  remains  to  gaze  on  thee. 

Thence  am  I changed  into  another’s  guise  ; 

Yet  not  so  changed,  but  that  the  pangs  with  me. 
Which  tortured  so  these  parted  spirits,  slay.” 


Dante  was  quite  as  much  alive  as 
Mr.  Hunt  himself,  to  the  ridiculous 
appearance  occasioned  by  his  emotion. 
But  he  could  no  more  shake  off  the 
thraldom  than  a limed  bird  can  escape 
from  the  fatal  bough.  He  might  pro- 
test, rebel,  nay  even  forswear  all  vas- 
salage to  his  mistress.  Full  soon,  how- 
ever the  bondsman  returns  to  his  .alle- 
giance. “ So  soon,"  he  continues,  “ as 
I summon  up  the  image  of  her  beauty. 


so  soon  am  I seized  with  a longing  to 
behold  her,  so  intense  that  it  banishes 
every  unkind  thought  of  her ; and 
therefore,  the  passions  which  shook 
me  before  do  not  restrain  me  from 
seeking  out  her  presence,"  and  then 
his  feelings  find  a vent  in  the  follow- 
ing sonnet,  which,  in  its  mingled 
strength  and  pathos,  reveals  glimpses 
of  the  power  that  distinguishes  his  later 
writings : — 


" All  angry  murmurs  die  within  my  breast. 

Fair  jewel,  whensoe'er  I look  on  thee; 

And  when  I’m  near  thy  side,  love  whispers  me — 

* Fly,  if  to  thee  Death  be  no  welcome  guest!’ 

My  heart’s  palo  hue  is  on  my  cheek  imprest ; 

Fails  every  prop,  wherever  I should  rely. 

The  very  stones  cry  out — ‘ Die,  die  I’ 

So  wild  the  promptings  of  my  fierce  unrest. 

A sinful  man  is  he,  that  sees  mo  then, 

Nor  docs  not  seek,  by  pity's  kindly  breath. 

To  cheer  the  soul  in  its  so  dread  despair  ; 

That  pity  which,  alas  ! your  scorn  hath  slain. 

Whose  sad  effects  speak  in  the  death-like  glare 
Of  these  poor  eyes,  that  fain  would  close  in  death." 


These  sonnets  are  from  the  Vila  in  sentiment,  and  not  less  admirable 
Xuoca,  and  we  are  tempted  to  add  to  for  their  strength  and  beauty  : — 
them  two  others  closely  akin  to  them 


“ lO  USI.EOICO  IL  Dl. 

" Curst  be  the  day,  when  first  I saw  the  beams. 
That  in  those  eyes  of  thine,  fair  traitor,  play; 
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Accarst  the  hour,  thou  didst  the  fortress  climb 
Of  my  lull'd  heart,  to  steal  my  soul  away  ; 

Curst  be  the  labour  of  my  love’s  fond  dreams. 

The  burning  thoughts,  inwoven  in  many  a lay. 

Which  I have  clothed  in  fancy’s  brightest  gleams. 

To  make  thee  famous  through  all  after  time  1 
And,  oh  I accurst  my  stubborn  memory. 

That  clings  to  that  jvhich  slays  mo  hour  by  hour. 

Thy  lovely  form,  whence  Love  full  oft  is  found 
Launching  his  perjuries  with  malicious  power. 

Till  all  men  make  a mock  of  him  and  me. 

That  think  of  fortune’s  wheel  to  stay  the  giddy  round,” 


“nacLi  occm  della  donna  in.t. 

“ From  the  fair  palace  of  my  lady’s  eyes 

There  beams  a light  so  noble,  that,  where’er 
She  shows  herself,  are  seen  such  wonders  rare. 
And  high,  as  awe  into  mute  surprise; 

And  from  their  rays  upon  my  heart  doth  rain 
Such  fear,  that  I as  with  a palsy  shake. 

* Here  will  1 come  no  more,’  I say,  hut  make 
All  my  resolved  vows,  alas  ! in  vain. 

Still  do  I turn  where  I am  still  subdued. 

Giving  new  courage  to  my  fearful  eyes. 

That  whilom  shrank  before  a blaze  so  great. 

I sec  her,  and  they  sink,  together  glued, 

And  the  desire  that  led  my  footsteps  dies  ; 
Then,  Love,  do  thou  take  order  for  my  state.” 


It  is  not  against  feelings  so  earnest 
as  these  that  one  would  have  expected 
the  ridicule  of  a poet  and  critic  like 
Mr.  Hunt  to  have  been  directed. 

But  Mr.  Hunt  is  not  severe  upon 
Dante  only.  He  extends  his  sarcasm 
to  Beatrice,  and  with  peculiar  bitter- 
ness. “ By  constituting  her  a paragon 
of  perfection,”  Dante,  he  s.ays,  “ ena- 
bled her  to  show  that  she  was  none.  * 
• * The  fair  Portinari  laughs  and 

marries  another.”  This  is  a very  curt 
and  simple  way  of  disposing  of  the 
matter,  and  quite  level,  no  doubt,  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  multitude. 
Yet  we  think  that  the  fair  Portinari 
may  both  have  smiled,  and  married 
another,  and  still  in  her  heart  have  re- 
vered Dante's  worth,  and  given  him  a 
place  in  its  inner  shrine,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  her  bridal  vow,  and  not  with- 
out its  solace  to  the  poet  in  his  be- 
reavement. Has  the  life  that  lies 
around  us  no  stories  to  tell  of  a love 
so  shut  out  from  its  desire,  of  hearts 
BO  comforted  by  the  benign  influence 
of  those  whom  they  never  nmy  possess? 
Does  this  story  raise  no  other  images 
but  those  of  a moonish  youth  and  a 
wayward  girl  ? 

Beautifully  and  nobly  has  Landor 
treated  this  part  of  tlie  poet's  story,  in 


his  “ Imaginary  Conversation  between 
Dante  and  Beatrice.”  Every  word  is 
valuable,  but  we  can  only  select  such 
short  passages  as  bear  immediately  on 
the  point ; — 

“Dante. — M'hen  you  saw  me  profound- 
ly pierced  with  love,  and  reddening  and 
trembling,  did  it  become  you,  did  it  be- 
come you,  you  whom  1 have  always 
calleil  the  mutt  gentle  Dice,  to  join  in  the 
heartless  laughter  of  those  girls  around 
you  ? Answer  me.  Reply  unhesita- 
tingly. Requires  it  so  long  a space  for 
dissimulation  and  duplicity  ? Pardon, 
pardon,  pardon  1 My  senses  have  left 
me.  .My  heart  being  gone,  they  follow. 

•'  Ueatricc. — Childish  man,  pursuing 
the  impossible. 

“Dante And  was  it  this  you  laughed 

at  ? M e cannot  touch  the  hem  of  God's 
garment  ; yet  we  fall  at  his  feet  and 
weep. 

“ Beatrice But,  weep  not,  gentle 

Dante  !. — ^fall  not  before  the  weakest  of 
his  creatures,  w illing  to  comfort,  unable 
to  relieve  you.  Consider  a little.  Is 
laughter,  at  all  times,  the  signal  nr  the 
precursor  of  derision  ? I smiled,  let  mo 
avow  it,  from  the  pride  felt  in  yoiir  pre- 
ference of  me  ; and  if  1 laughcil,  it  was 
to  conceal  my  sentiments.  Did  you 
never  cover  sweet  fruit  with  worthle.ss 
leaves  ? Come,  do  not  drop  again  so 
soon,  so  faint  a smile.  1 will  not  have 
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you  grarc,  nor  very  serious.  I pity 
ou  ; I must  not  love  you.  If  I might, 
would. 

“ Dante. — Yet  how  much  love  is  due 
to  me,  O Bicc  ! who  loved  you,  as  you 
well  rememher,  even  froin  your  tenth 
year.  Hut,  it  is  reported,  and  your 
words  confirm  it,  that  you  are  going  to 
be  married. 

“ Beatrice. — If  so,  and  if  1 could  have 
laughed  at  that,  and  if  my  laughter 
could  have  estranged  you  from  me, 
would  you  blame  me  ? 

■ •••«•• 

Wicked  must  bo  whatever  torments 
you  ; and  will  you  let  love  do  it  ? Lovo 
IS  the  gentlest  and  kindest  breath  of 
God.  Are  you  willing,  that  the  tempter 
should  intercept  it,  and  respire  it  pol- 
luted into  your  ear  ? * * You  have 
stored  my  little  mind  with  many 
thoughts ; dear,  because  they  are  your’s, 
and  because  they  are  virtuous.  May  I 
not,  O my  Dante,  bring  some  of  them 


back  again  into  your  bosom  ? You 
have  not  given  me  plory,  that  the  world 
should  shudder  at  its  eclipse.  To  prove 
that  I am  worthy  of  the  smallest  part  of 
it,  I must  obey  God,  and  under  God 
my  father.  Surely,  the  voice  of  heaven 
comes  to  us  audibly,  from  a parent's 
lips  ? You  will  be  great,  and  what  is 
above  all  greatness,  good.  • • » 

You  must  marry. 

“ Dante. — Marry  ? 

“ Beatrice Unless  you  do,  how  can 

we  meet  again  unreservedly  ? * * 

Be  tranquil — be  tranquil.^nly  hear 
reason.  There  are  many  who  know 
you  i and  all  who  know  you  must  love 
you.  Perverse  and  peevish  creature  1 
You  have  no  more  reason  to  be  sorry, 
than  I have ; and  you  have  many  to  the 
contrary,  which  1 have  not.  Being  a 
man,  you  are  at  liberty  to  admire  a 
variety,  and  make  a choice.  Is  that  no 
comfort  to  you  ? 


**  Dante — Bid  this  bosom  erase  to  grieve  ? 
Bid  these  cy  es  fresh  objects  see  1 
Where’s  the  comfort  to  believe. 

None  might  once  have  rivall’d  me? 
What,  my  freedom  to  receive. 

Broken  hearts,  are  they  the  free  ? 

For  another  can  I live. 

When  I may  not  live  for  thee  ? 


“Is  this  our  last  meeting  ? If  itis, 
and  that  it  is,  my  heart  has  told  me — 
you  will  not,  surely  you  will  not  refuse. 

“ Beatrice Dante,  Dante,  they  make 

the  heart  sad  after  ; do  not  wish  it. 
But  pravers — oh  1 how  much  better  are 
they  1 How  much  greater  and  lighter 
they  render  it ! They  carry  it  up  to 
heaven  with  them  ; and  those  wo  love 
are  left  behind  no  longer.”’ 

Mr.  Hnnt  may  say,  that  the  beanty 
of  Mr.  Landor’s  fiction  is  no  argument 
for  its  truth — as  little,  we  reply,  is  the 
ungraciousness  of  Mr.  Hunt's  sarcasm 
a voucher  for  its  justice.  Both  have 
precisely  the  same  facts  to  deal  with — 
the  smile  of  Beatrice  at  her  lover's 
discomposure,  and  her  subsequent  mar- 
riage. The  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
widely  different.  But  how  mnch  more 
worthy,  how  much  more  consonant  to 
the  spirit  that  elevates  every  line  which 
Dante  has  devoted  to  his  mistress,  how 
much  more  true  as  well  as  generous  in 
its  estimate  of  the  heart  and  principles 
of  both  parties  is  the  dramatised  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Laudor,  than  the  super- 
ficial scepticism  of  Mr.  Hunt  1 


One  other  remark  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
calls  for  observation.  “ Not  only,"  he 
says,  does  Dante  “ vaunt  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Beatrice  in  the  next  world, 
but  he  assumes  that  she  returns  his 
love  in  that  region,  as  if  no  such  per- 
son as  her  husband  could  have  existed, 
or  as  if  he  himself  had  not  been  mar- 
ried also.”  Passing  without  comment 
the  misplaced  levity  with  which  the 
remark  is  made,  let  us  see  whether  the 
fact  be  as  Mr.  Hunt  states.  We  are 
unable  to  find  one  word  in  the  Divina 
Commedia,  which  assumes  that  Bea- 
trice returns  Dante's  love  in  heaven. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  inconsis- 
tent with  the  character  of  the  poet’s 
love,  as  well  ns  with  the  conception  of 
the  poem,  had  he  done  so.  While  yet 
she  brightened  the  earth  for  him,  Bea- 
trice was  as  a star,  to  whom  he  looked 
up  with  unutterable  yearnings,  yet  al- 
most without  the  hope  of  reaching  it — 
a star  so  glorious,  that  he  might  scarce- 
ly fix  a lasting  gaze  upon  its  radiance 
— “ ove  non  jmote  alcuno  mirarla  Jiso." 
In  the  Divina  Commedia  she  is  raised 
still  higher  above  him.  Her  words  to 


* Landor’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp,  162-lii4. 
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liim  there  are  the  words  of  rebuke — 
the  rebuke  of  lore,  indeed,  but  of  a 
lore  80  pure  and  holy,  that  it  were  no 
less  than  profanity  to  speak  of  it  in  the 
terms  employed  by  Mr.  Hunt.  Dante 
had  fallen  from  the  allegiance  to  the 
ideal  of  purity  and  perfection  with 
which  she  bad  inspired  him.  He  was 


a man  of  strong  passions,  and  not  even 
the  light  of  her  pure  eyes  could  charm 
him  from  the  paths  of  folly,  and  the 
seductions  of  sense.  In  this  wise, 
therefore,  she  accosts  him,  reminding 
him  of  the  days  when  his  heart  was 
kept  pure  by  his  dreams  of  her,  and  by 
the  high  imaginations  of  his  youth 


“ In  bis  new-life  this  man  was  such,  that  he 
Might  in  himself  hare  wondronsly  display'd 
All  noble  rirtues  in  supreme  degree. 

But  all  the  kindlier  strength  is  in  the  soil, 

8o  do  ill  seed  and  lack  of  culture  breed 
More  noxious  growth  and  ranker  wilderness. 

I for  some  term  sustained  him  by  my  looks  ; 

To  him  unveiling  my  young  eyes,  lied 
His  steps  with  mine  along  the  path  of  right. 

Yet  soon  as  I the  threshold  gain'd  of  this 
My  second  age,  and  laid  life's  vesture  down. 

He  turn'd  from  me,  and  gave  himself  to  others. 

'When  I from  carnal  had  to  spirit  risen. 

And  beauty  and  virtue  in  me  grew  divine, 

I was  less  dear  to  him,  and  less  esteem'd  ; 

And  into  devious  paths  he  turn'd  his  steps. 

Pursuing  still  false  images  of  good. 

That  make  no  promise  perfect  to  the  hope. 

Nor  aught  avail'd  it,  I for  him  besought 
High  inspirations,  with  the  which,  in  dreams. 

And  otherwise,  I strove  to  lead  him  back ; 

So  little  warm'd  his  bosom  to  my  call. 

To  such  vile  depths  he  fell,  that  all  device 
Had  fail'd  for  his  salvation,  save  to  show 
'J'be  children  of  perdition  to  his  eyes.” 

Ptmo.  XXX. 


Is  there  one  word  here  to  justify  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Hunt? — one  word 
inconsistent  with  the  purest  respect  to 
her  who  bad  been  the  wedded  wife  of 
another,  on  the  one  hand,  or  with 
Dante's  regard  for  the  mother  of  bis 
children,  on  the  other  ? 

Every  line  that  falls  from  Beatrice 
is  of  the  same  character.  The  most 
important  passage  occurs  in  the  canto 
of  The  Purgatorio  immediately  suc- 


ceeding that  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  In  it  Dante,  with  a grace 
which  is  remarkable,  mingles  tbe  wo- 
man's pride  in  the  superiority  of  her 
own  personal  charms  with  her  rebuke 
for  his  having  stooped  to  lower  feelings 
than  bis  first  noble  aspirations  towards 
herself.  But  the  nature  must  be  gross 
indeed,  that  cannot  see  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  declaration  of  an 
earthly  attachment 


“ Nature  or  art  ne’er  sbow'd  thee  aught  so  sweet, 

As  the  fa'ir  limbs  that  girdled  me  around. 

But  now  are  scattered  dust  aneath  men’s  feet. 

And  if  the  chiefest  sweet  by  death  were  found 
To  fail  thee  so,  what  thing  about  thy  heart 
Of  mortal  mould  should,  mter  that,  have  wound  ? 

Behoved  thee,  when  first  stricken  by  tbe  dart 
Of  frail  and  fleeting  things,  aloft  to  spring 
To  me,  o'er  such  uplifted  high  apart. 

It  not  beseem'd  tnat  thou  shouldst  stoop  thy  wing 
To  a slight  girl,  or  other  transient,  vain. 

Delightsome  toy,  that  must  thy  bosom  sting." 

The  concluding  lines  have  been  will  these  busy  speculators  not  allow 

referred,  by  some  commentators,  to  to  the  poet  the  common  virtues  of  a 

Gemma  Donati,  the  poet’s  wife.  Why  man  ? Dante  was  a true-hearted  gen- 
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tlemsn,  and  coold  never  have  spoken 
slightingly  of  her  on  whose  hreast  he 
had  found  comfort  amid  many  a sor- 
row, and  who  had  borne  to  him  a 
numerous  progeny — the  last  n Bea- 
trice. No.  The  obvious  allusion 
is  here  the  true  one.  Dante,  with  his 
Strong  and  ardent  passions,  had,  like 
meaner  men,  to  fight  the  perennial 
conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit.  Shall 
we  marvel,  if  he  fell,  and  not  rather 
raise  the  noble  frankness  of  self-re- 
uke,  that  which  dragged  his  shortcom- 
ings into  view,  and  stamped  them  with 
immortal  reprobation  ? 

It  is  only  those  who  have  observed, 
or  reflected  littleupon  the  human  heart, 
who  will  think  that  Dante's  marriage 
with  Gemma  Donati  argues  against 
the  depth  or  sincerity  Of  his  first  love. 
Why  should  he  not  have  sought  the 
solace  and  the  support  of  a generous 
woman's  nature,  who,  knowing  all  the 
truth,  was  yet  content  with  such  affec- 
tion as  he  was  able  to  bring  to  a se- 
cond love?  Nor  was  that  necessarily 
small.  Ardent  and  affectionate  as  his 
nature  was,  the  sympathies  of  such  a 
woman  must  have  elicited  from  him  a 
satisfactory  response ; while,  at  the 
same  time,  without  prejudice  to  the 
wife's  claim  on  his  regard,  he  might 
entertain  his  heavenward  dream  of  the 
departed  Beatrice.  Is  not  this  the 
natural  course  of  a strong  and  health- 
ful nature,  reconciling  itself  to  the 
inevitable — not  wasting  itself  in  vain 
lamentations,  but  seeking  comfort  in 
those  human  sympathies,  which  are 
never  without  tlieir  balm,  where  right- 
ly sought  ? How  much  better  this, 
than  the  querulous  solitude  into  which 
Petrarch  rushed,  to  feed  upon  the 
morbid  vanities  of  his  own  heart  I 
And  how  does  the  essential  difference 
between  the  love  of  the  two  men  show 
itself  in  the  results?  In  Petrarch, 
the  unnatural  fire,  fanned  by  the  wings 
of  his  imagination,^  droops  and  ulti- 
mately expires,  and,  in  his  old  age. 


he  blushes  for  the  love-laden  verses  of 
his  youth.*  In  Dante,  on  the  con- 
trary’, the  flame  heightens  and  expands, 
shilling  onwards  unto  the  end  with  a 
brighter  and  broader  light ; and  the 
concluding  p®an  of  his  mighty  voice 
Sounds  to  the  glory  of  her,  to  whom  he 
toned  the  music  of  his  earliest  song. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show 
the  unfairness  of  Mr.  Hunt's  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  because  the  very 
breadth  of  sympathy  for  which  that 
gentleman  receives  credit — and  justly 
— is  apt  to  secure  a general  assent  to 
his  opinions  on  a matter  of  this  kind. 
Here,  however — as,  indeed,  in  all  ques- 
tions that  concern  the  roan  Dante — 
Mr.  Hunt's  usual  fairness  forsakes 
him.  He  has  started  with  a preju- 
dice, and  this  has  led  him  to  adopt  every 
tale,  however  improbable,  that  support- 
ed it,  and  distorted  his  view  even  of 
those  anecdotes  which  are  authentic. 
For  Ariosto  and  Tasso  be  can  find  ex- 
tenuations and  generous  constructions 
in  all  doubtful  circumstances ; but  in 
Dante's  case  the  worst  construction 
seems  to  be  hailed  as  the  best,  and  with 
an  eagerness  too  that  becomes  almost 
crsonal.  Those  who  have  studied  Dante 
now  how  unjust  is  Mr.  Hunt's  estimate 
of  his  personal  ch.aracter.  Let  those 
who  have  not,  read  for  themselves,  nor 
allow  their  faith  to  be  shaken  in  the 
noble  heart  and  purpose  of  the  man, 
whose  genius  as  a poet  is  unquestioned 
and  supreme. 

Most  love  poetry  dwells  largely  up- 
on the  personal  graces  of  its  themes, 
and  revels  in  the  minute  painting  of 
their  various  charms.  Laura's  fine 
eyes,  her  beautiful  hand,  her  angelic 
mouth — “ la  bella  bocca  angelica,'  re- 
cur perpetually  in  Petrarch.  The 
fancy  of  Ariosto  is  evermore  straying 
among  the  golden  locks  that  undulate 
luxuriantly  over  the  .shoulders  of  his 
mistress.  Tas.so  paints  for  us  the  ex- 
quisite mouth  of  his  Leonora  in  co- 
lours finer  than  Titian's  : — 


“ A crimson  shell,  where  pearls  of  snowy  sheen 
Do  grow  its  smooth  and  curved  lips  at  ween,’’ 

There  is  little  of  this  painting  in  of  Beatrice  more  from  the  moral  im- 

Dante's  verse.  W e gather  the  beauty  pression  she  produces,  than  from  the 


* JXla  vulgaria  juvenilium  la'jorum  meontm  cantica,  quorum  hodie  pudet  et  paotitet, 
ied  eodem  morbo  affeclis,  ut  videmui,  acceptiisima.  De  Reb.  Fam.  Epist.  Lib.  Vitt. 
Jtpiu.  3.  One  of  many  passages  that  might  be  cited  from  his  works  to  the  time  effMt. 
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express  nentioa  of  an;  particular  phy- 
sical charms.  Indeed  we  do  not  re- 
member, in  an;  of  the  unquestionabl; 
authentic  poems,  that  an;  one  feature 
is  mentioned  from  which  an  artist  could 
derive  a suggestion,  unless  it  be  the 
pearl;  tincture  of  her  skin.  But  if 
we  ma;  adopt,  as  genuine>  the  Can- 
zone, which  is  generally  known  as 
“ The  Portrait,”  then  we  have  per- 
haps the  most  complete  picture  of 
female  beaut;  that  ever  was  painted 


in  words.  Fraticellirejects  the  poemas 
doubtful,  and  his  chief  reason  for  do- 
ing so  is,  what  he  thinks  its  dissimila- 
rity to  Dante’s  generally  concise  style. 
This,  we  confess,  does  not  strike  us. 
Dante,  while  he  says  more  in  fewer 
words  than  an;  writer,  drew  closely 
and  minutely  after  nature  ; and  he 
ma;  very  reasonably,  we  think,  be  sup- 
osed  to  have  sketched  the  beauties  of 
is  mistress  after  this  fashion : — 


“ THE  POBTRAIT. 

“ 1 gaze  upon  those  amber  tresses,  where 
Hath  love  a golden  mesh  to  snare  me  made, 

Sprinkled  with  flowers,  or  with  a tangled  braid 
Of  pearls,*  and  feel  that  I am  all  undone  i 
And,  chief,  I gaze  into  those  eyes  so  fair, 

That  shoot  through  mine  into  my  heart,  with  light 
So  keen,  so  radiant,  so  divinely  bright. 

It  seems  as  though  it  issued  from  the  snn. 

Still  higher  doth  their  mastery  o'er  me  run ; 

And  thus,  when  I their  charms  so  glorious  see, 

I murmur  to  myself  with  many  a sigh, 

Ah  me ! why  am  not  I 

Alone  with  her,  where  I could  wish  to  be  ? 

So  might  I then  with  those  fair  tresses  play. 

Dispart,  and  lay  them  wave  by  wave  away, 

Ann  of  her  eyes,  that  with  a lustre  shine 

Radiant  bevond  compare,  two  mirrors  make  to  mine  I 

Next  on  the  fair,  love-speaking  mouth  I gaze. 

The  spacious  forehead,  radiant  with  truth,  ) 

White  fingers,  even  nose,  and  eyebrow  smooth 
And  brown,  as  though  it  had  been  pcncill'd  there. 

So  gazing,  I exclaim  in  sweet  amaze, 

‘ Behold  what  stores  of  witchery  abide 
Within  that  lip  so  pure,  and  vermeil-dyed. 

Where  every  sweetness  and  delight  appear  ! 

Oh,  when  she  speaks,  to  all  her  words  give  ear. 

Feeling  how  soft,  how  gracious  is  their  flow. 

That  doth  the  car  with  choicest  phrase  beguile. 

And  oh,  her  smile 

Outvies  in  sweetness  all  things  else  I know!’ 

Thus  on  that  mouth  it  joys  me  still  to  pause. 

Of  it  discoursing  evermore,  because 
I would  give  all,  that  I on  earth  possess. 

To  win  from  that  dear  mouth  one  unreliictant  yes  1 

Then  next  I view  her  white  and  wcll-turn'd  throat, 

Blending  into  her  shoulders  and  her  breast. 

Her  full,  round  chin,  with  dimple  small  impress'd. 

More  fair  than  limner's  pencil  might  design, 

And  inly  say,  as  I these  beauties  note, 

‘ That  neck,  oh,  were  it  not  a rare  delight. 

To  hold  it  in  the  arms  enfolde<l  tight. 

And  plant  upon  that  throat  a little  sign  I 

Give  fancy  wings  !'  Thus  runs  this  thought  of  mine, 

‘ If  what  thou  see’st  be  so  surpassing  fair. 

What  oust  those  beauties  be,  are  hid  from  sight  ? 


* “ Her  long,  loose,  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atween, 

Do  like  a golden  mantle  her  attire." 

Spenter’i  Epthalmia. 
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'Tis  by  the  sun  and  other  cresset*  bright, 

That  with  their  glories  gem  heaven's  asure  air, 

TVe  think  its  deeps  enfold  our  paradise. 

So,  if  with  6xed  eyes 

Thou  gasest,  then  full  surely  must  thou  deem. 

Where  thou  canst  see  not  lies  all  earthly  bliss  supreme.' 
Her  round  and  qneenlike  arms  I next  survey. 

Her  smooth,  soft  hand,  snow-white  j then  deeply  eye 
Her  fingers  long,  and  tapering  daintilv. 

Proud  of  the  ring  which  one  of  them  doth  fold — 
j • Now  wert  thou  laid,’  thus  to  myself  I sav, 

* Within  these  arms,  a bliss  so  rare  would  stir 
Through  all  thy  life,  divided  so  with  her, 

Jdight  ne’er  a tithe  of  it  by  me  be  told  I’ 

How  picture-like  her  every  limb,  behold  I 
There  majesty  with  beauty  holds  her  seat. 

Divinely  tinctured  with  a pearl-like  hue ; 

Gentle  and  sweet  to  view. 

With  looks  for  scorn,  where  scomfnlness  were  meet : 
Meek,  unpretending,  self-controlled,  and  still 
With  sense  instinctive  shrinking  from  all  ill, 

Such  grace  celestial  breathes  her  steps  around. 

All  hearts  before  her  bow  in  reverence  profound. 

Comely  as  Juno's  bird  her  going  is,  ~ 

8elf-poised,  erect,  and  stately  as  a crane ; 

One  charm  peculiarly  my  heart  hath  ta'en — 

A perfect  elegance  in  act  and  air. 

And  wouldst  thou  truly  know,  how  far  In  this 
She  doth  her  place  o'er  other  maids  maintain. 

Look  on  her  as  she  moves  amidst  a train 
Of  ladies,  that  be  elegant  and  fair. 

And  as  the  stars,  that  gem  the  morning  air, 

Fade  out  before  the  sun's  advancing  blaxe. 

So  fades  each  beauty  when  she  shows  her  face. 

Think  then  what  is  her  fascinating  grace. 

That  equal  worth  and  heauty  so  displays. 

And  both  in  her  are  perfect  and  supreme. 

Can  nought  to  her  or  dear  or  worthy  seem. 

Save  honour,  courtesy,  and  nntle  heart, 

But  in  her  welfare  only  set  thy  hopes  apart ! 

My  song,  thou  mayest  fearlessly  declare. 

Since  beauty  first  upon  this  mortal  round  > 

Reveal'd  her  gracious  light,  there  was  not  found 
So  fair,  nnparagon'd  a creature  yet. 

For  blent  in  her  are  met 
A perfect  body  and  a mind  as  fair. 

Save  that  some  grains  of  pity  wanting  are." 


Those  who  are  for  refining  Dante’s 
love  into  pure  spirituality,  will  not 
willingly  accept  for  his  this  beautiful, 
but  most  substantial,  portraiture  of  his 
mistress.  That  he  docs  not,  in  gene- 
ral, write  in  this  strain,  is  no  sufficient 
argument  against  the  poem  being  his. 
The  moods  of  a lover’s  mind  are  many 
and  various,  and  in  some  hour  of 
higher  hope  or  more  elated  spirits, 
Dante  may  have  written  of  his  mis- 
tress in  language  wherein  there  is  le.ss 
of  that  profound  reverence,  and  none 
of  that  haunting  sadness  which  per- 
vades nearly  all  the  poems  of  which 
she  is  the  theme. 

A tender  melancholy  is  unquestion- 


ably the  prevailing  character  of  his  love 
poetry.  From  the  first,his  passion  seems 
to  have  been  overshadowed  by  a dim 
sense  of  misfortune.  It  was  not  merely 
the  sadness  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  deep  emotion,  but  an  almost  pro- 
phetic foreboding  of  disappointment 
and  early  death.  How  strongly  this 
feeling  had  taken  hold  of  him  is  seen 
in  the  vivid  recital  of  the  vision  or 
dream  of  her  approaching  death,  which 
he  thus  records  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  in 
words  of  which  the  following  are  but 
an  imperfect  echo : — 

“ A few  days  afterwards,"  be  says, 
” it  fell  out  that  a most  painful  infirmity 
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attacked  me  in  a certain  part  of  my 
body,  from  which  I autfere^  for  many 
days,  the  most  excruciating  pain,  and  I 
was  reduced  thereby  to  such  a state  of 
extreme  weakness,  that  I was  unable  to 
more.  I say,  that  on  the  ninth  day, 
feeline  the  pain  to  be  intolerable,  a 
thought  presented  itself  to  me,  and  that 
thought  was  of  my  lady.  And  when  I 
had  mused  upon  her  for  a certain  space, 
my  thoughts  recurred  to  my  own  en- 
feebled life ; and  beholding  how  fleeting 
its  duration  was,  eren  when  it  was  un- 
touched by  disease,  I began  to  mourn 
within  myself  because  of  so  much  afflic- 
tion : whereupon,  sighing  heavily  1 said 
unto  myself — ‘It  neras  must  be,  that  the 
most  gentle  Beatrice  shall  one  day 
die !’  And  forthwith  a consternation  so 
strong  took  hold  upon  me,  that  I closed 
my  eyes,  and  began  to  Im>  disquieted 
like  one  beside  himself,  and  to  form 
imaginations  in  such  wise,  that  in  the 
first  wanderings  of  my  fancy,  there  ap- 
peared the  faces  of  certain  women  with 
dishevelled  hair,  who  said  to  me, 

* Thou  shalt  surely  die  1'  And,  after 
these,  appeared  to  me  certain  other 
faces,  horrible  to  behold,  which  said  to 
me,  ‘ Thou  art  dead !'  hly  fancy  having 
thus  be^un  to  wander,  I came  at  last  to 
this  pomt,  that  I knew  not  where  I 
was,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I 
beheld  women  passing  before  me  weep- 
ing, and  with  aishevelled  hair,  marvel- 
lously sad  i and  methonght,  I saw  the 
sun  darkened,  so  that  the  stars  were 
visible,  and  of  a colour  which  made  me 
think  they  wept  ; and,  methonght,  the 
birds,  as  they  flew  along,  fell  dead, 
and  that  the  earth  quaked  fearfully. 
And,  as  1 lay,  wonder-stricken  at  these 
fantasies,  and  grievously  alarmed,  I 
imagined  that  a friend  came  to  me,  and 
said,  ‘.Dost thou  not  know,  thy  admira- 
ble lady  has  departed  from  this  world  ?' 
Thereupon,  I fell  to  weeping  most  pi- 
teously, and  I wept  not  only  in  imagi- 
nation, but  with  my  eyes. — batMng  them 
with  veritable  tears.  Then,  methonght 
I looked  towards  Heaven,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  I beheld  a multitude 
of  angels,  who  were  ascending  tmwards, 
and  Mfore  them  they  carried  a little 
cloud  of  exceeding  whiteness.  To  mo 
it  appeared  that  those  angels  were 
singing  gloriously,  and  the  words  of 
their  song,  metnought , were  these : 
Otanna  in  exceUit;  and  other  than  that 
I did  not  hear.  Then  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  my  heart,  wherein  is  so  much  love, 
said  to  me,  * It  is  true  that  our  lady 
lieth  dead  I'  And,  upon  this,  methonght, 

1 went  to  behold  the  body,  in  which  that 
most  noble  and  blessed  spirit  had  been. 
And  such  force  had  my  erring  fantasy, 
that  it  shewed  me  this  lady  dead ; and  it 


seemed  to  me,  that  women  were  cover- 
ing her  head  with  a white  veil  ; and  her 
features  wore  such  an  aspect  of  humility, 
that  they  seemed  to  say,  * Now  do  I be- 
hold the  beginning  of  peace  I'  While  in 
this  trance,  an  humility  so  profound 
seised  me  on  beholding  her,  that  I 
called  upon  death,  and  said,  ‘ Come  to 
me  and  lie  not  to  me  like  a churl ; for- 
asmuch as  it  bohoveth  thee  to  be  gentle, 
seated  where  thou  art.  Then  come  to 
me,  that  do  desire  thee  much.  Thou 
seest  that  already  I wear  thy  colours.’ 
And  when  I had  seen  all  the  mournful 
mysteries  completed,  which  are  wont  to 
be  performed  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
methought  I tnm'ed  into  my  chamber, 
and  there  I thought  I looiced  up  to 
heaven  ; and,  so  potent  was  my  imagi- 
nation, that  I began  to  weep  and  cry 
aloud  with  my  rentable  voice,  * Ob ! most 
lovely  soul,  how  is  be  blest  who  beholds 
thee  !’  And,  uttering  these  words  with 
heavy  sobs  of  woe,  and  calling  on  death 
to  come  to  me,  a young  and  noble  lady, 
who  was  at  the  side  of  my  couch,  think- 
ing that  my  tears  and  my  words  were 
lamentations  caused  by  the  pain  of  my 
disorder,  was  seised  with  g^eat  alarm 
and  began  to  weep  ; whereupon,  certain 
other  ladies,  who  were  in  tne  chamber, 
perceived  that  I was  weeping  by  the 
tears  which  they  saw  her  sned,  and 
having  made  this  lady,  who  was  most 
nearly  allied  to  me  by  blood,  to  leave 
my  side,  they  drew  near  to  wake  me, 
thinking  that  I dreamt,  and  told  me, 

‘ to  sleep  no  more,  and  not  to  disquiet 
myself.'  Hearing  them  accost  me  thus, 
the  potent  fancy  ended,  just  as  I was  on 
the  point  of  saying,  * Oh  ! Beatrice, 
may'st  thou  be  blest  1'  And  already  had 
I said,  * Oh  Beatrice  1’  when  recovering 
myself,  1 opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  that  1 
bad  been  deceived  ; and  notwithstanding 
that  I bad  pronounced  this  namc,my  voice 
was  so  broken  by  sobs  and  tears,  that 
these  ladies  could  not  comprehend  what 
I said.  And,  although  I was  much 
ashamed,  yet,  upon  a certain  admonition 
of  love,  I turned  round  to  them.  And 
when  they  saw  me,  they  began  to  say, 

‘ He  seems  to  be  dead,’  and  to  whisper 
among  themselves,  * Let  us  seek  to  com- 
fort him  r Whereupon  they  said  to  me 
many  words  to  console  me,  and  then 
they  asked  me,  of  what  I had  been  afraid  ? 
Whereupon,  I,  being  in  some  measure 
reassured,  and  conscious  of  the  falsity  of 
what  I had  imagined,  replied  to  them, 

‘ I will  tell  you  what  nas  ailed  me.’ 
Then  beginning  with  the  beginning,  I 
told  them  all  that  I bad  seen,  saying 
nothing  of  the  name  of  this  most  sweet 
lady.  When,  afterwards,  I recovered 
from  this  illness,  I purposed  to  put  in 
words  the  thing  which  bad  befallen  me. 
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foraimuch  ma  it  aeamad  to  me,  that  it 
would  be  a thing  delectable  to  hear,  and 
■0  1 oompoaed  tbia  oanzone.’’ 

Instead  of  giving  this  canzone,  beau- 
tiful aa  it  is,  wej  shall  cite  what  is, 
unquestionably,  the  finest  of  all  Dante's 


[April, 

canzonip  *<  The  Dirge  of  Beatrlcet**  m 
at  once  furnishing  toe  best  specimen  of 
the  Vt7a  iVuoeayand  illustrating  the  ar- 
gument which  we  have  maintained  in 
regard  to  Dante’s  love.  As  neither  Mr# 
Gurrow'Sp  nor  Mr.  Lyell’s  versiona 
please  us>  we  adopt  another* 


**  THE  DIRGE  OF  BEATBICE. 

**  The  eyes,  that  mourn  in  pity  of  the  heart, 

Such  pain  hare  suffered  from  their  ceaseless  tears. 
That  they  are  utterly  subdued  at  last; 

And  would  1 still  the  ever>gnawing  smart. 

That  down  to  death  is  leading  all  my  years, 

Forth  in  wild  sobs  must  1 my  misery  cast ; 

And  now,  remembering  how  in  days  long  past. 

To  you,  sweet  ladies,  gladly  1 address'd 
My  speech  of  that  dear  lady  mine,  while  she 
Yet  lived,  ril  urge  mv  plea 
To  none  save  gentle  heart  in  lady's  breast;  „ 

And,  weeping,  still  of  her  my  song  shall  be. 

Who  buddenly  to  heaven  hath  ta'en  her  flight,  '' 
And  left  Love  with  me  here,  a mournful  wight. 

**  Yes,  Beatrice  Is  gone  to  yonder  hcav'n, 

To  realms  where  angels  dwell,  and  are  in  peace; 

You,  ladies,  hath  she  left  with  them  to  stay. 

She  was  not  hence,  like  other  creatures,  riven 
By  chill  or  calenture,  or  such  disease, 

But  for  her  mighty  worth  alone  was  borne  away. 

For  her  meek  nature  shed  so  bright  a ray. 

It  beam’d  to  heaven,  and  with  a light  so  blest^ 

As  woke  amaze  in  the  eternal  sire. 

And  kindled  sweet  desire, 

To  call  a soul  so  lovely  to  his  rest. 

Then  made  He  it  from  earth  to  Him  aspire, 

Deeming  this  life  of  care  and  sorrowing 
Unworthy  of  so  fair  and  pure  a thing. 

I **  Forth  from  the  lovely  habitation,  where 

Supreme  in  grace  it  dwelt,  her  soul  is  gone. 

And  in  a worthy  place  shines  starry  bright. 

He  who  can  speak  of  her,  nor  weep,  doth  bear 
Within  bis  breast  a worthless  heart  of  stone, 

« Where  no  benignant  influence  e'er  can  light. 

I The  grovelling  heart  could  never  gain  such  height 

I As  to  imagine  aught  of  her;  and  so 

It  ne’er  is  moved  by  the  desire  to  weep : 

But  sadness  him  assails,  and  yearning  deep 
In  sighs  and  burning  tears  to  vent  his  woe, 

I And  o’er  his  soul  a black  despair  doth  creep, 

\ "Who  hath,  vea  ev'n  in  thought,  at  any  time 

Seen  what  she  w'as,  and  bow  we  lost  her  in  her  prime. 

**  With  deepest  anguish  is  my  bosem  rent, 

When  rushes  to  my  mind  the  thought  of  her. 

Who  in  my  heart  doth  hold  the  chiefest  place. 

And  oft'time,  when  my  thoughts  on  death  are  bent, 
A wish  so  sweet  doth  then  within  me  stir, 

That  death’s  pule  hue  mounts  up  into  my  face, 

And  wrapt  in  fancy  thus,  such  pain  apace 
Doth  o'er  each  nerve,  and  trembling  fibre  run, 

As  breaks  the  dream  that  made  my  sorrow  less ; 
And  such  my  sore  distress. 
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That  all  for  shame  my  fellow-men  I shun ; 

Then,  weeping  lonely  in  my  wretchedness, 

I call  on  Beatrice,  * Oh,  tiiou  art  dead  I' 

And  calling  so  on  her,  am  comforted. 

8nch  tears  and  sighs,  and  wailings  and  dismay. 

Burst  from  my  heavy  heart,  when  none  is  near, 

As  none  might  hear,  nor  be  with  pity  wrung : 

And  what  my  life  has  been  since  that  sad  day, 

AVhen  my  dear  lady  sought  a brighter  sphere. 

May  never  be  expressed  by  mortal  tongue. 

Thus,  ladies,  you  to  whom  I oft  have  suqg, 

What  jiow  I am,  I cannot  fully  speak. 

So  wasted  in  my  misery  I be, 

My  whole  heart  struck  from  out  me  utterly. 

That  every  man  who  sees  my  deathlike  cheek. 

Seems  as  he  said — ‘ I will  not  aught  with  thee  I' 

But  what  I am  my  lady  doth  regard, 

And  still  from  her  1 hope  for  my  reward  I 

" My  plaintive  song,  take  now  thy  mournftil  way. 

And  find  the  dames  and  damosels,  to  whom 
Thy  sisters  joyful-gay 

Were  wont  to  bear  the  light  of  sunny  gladness. 

And  thou,  distressful  daughter  of  my  sadness. 

Go  thou  and  dwell  with  them  in  cheerless  gloom  I" 

Out  of  the  depth  of  anguish,in  which  of  her  more  worthily  ; and  of  a surety 
this  beautiful  poem  was  written,  Dante  she  knows  that  I study  to  attain  to  (his 
raised  himself  after  a season.  He  un-  with  all  roy  powers.  So,  if  it  shall 

derwent  the  martyr’s  pangs,  and  he  please  him,  by  whom  all  things  live,  to 

overcame  them.  Comfort  came — that  spare  my  life  for  some  years  longer,  I 
comfort  which  heaven  denies  not  to  hope  to  say  that  of  her,  which  never 
the  heart  which  sorrow  has  stricken  yet  hath  been  said  of  any  lady.  And, 

inost  deeply  — that  comfort  which  then,  may  it  please  Him  who  is  the 

comes  from  self-conquest,  and  from  Father  of  all  good,  to  suffer  my  soul  to 
the  recognition  of  the  lofty  des-  see  the  glory  of  its  mistress,  that  is,  of 

tinies  of  the  soul,  whose  struggle  this  sainted  Beatrice,  who  now,  abiding 

here  is  but  to  emancipate  the  wings,  in  glory,  looketh  upon  the  face  of  Him, 

that  are  to  bear  it  through  eternity.  yut  est  per  umnia  seoiila  henedictut," 
Then  he  gathered  up  his  strength,  and  And  though  no  poet  ever  raised  tri- 
set himself  to  higher  tasks  than  he  had  bute  so  noble  to  his  mistress  as  Dante 
dreamt  of  before.  No  more  of  wail  hasdone  in  hisDiuina  Commcdia.yet  let 
and  lamentationi  Beatrice  is  “where  usnot  believe,  that  worthexultedas  that 
angels  dwell  and  are  in  peace,”  and  to  of  Beatrice  is  without  its  peer.  Earth 

the  bereaved  Dante,  “ in  dreams  and  has  many  such — pure,  patient,  gentle, 

otherwise,”  come  admonitions,  that  he  tf  ise  and  helpful  spirits — who  minister 
must  aspire,  striving  ever  upwards  to-  strength,and  guidance, and  consolation, 

wards  that  glory  into  which  she  has  as-  without  thants,  it  may  be,  or  even  re- 

cended.  Therefore,  he  writes,  in  con-  cognition,  yet  still  pursue  in  tranquil- 

eluding  the  Vita  Nuova,  “did  I deter-  lity  and  content  their  gracious  ministry, 
mine  to  write  no  more  of  this  dear  of  good.  Happy  he,  who  recogpiges 
aaint,  until  I should  be  able  to  write  their  perfections  ere  jei  it  is  tpo  1^  I 

’Tis  only  when  they 'spring  to  heaven,  that  angels 
Reveal  themselves  to  you  ; they  sit  all  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  yon, 

Wbo  care  not  for  their  presence — muse  or  sleep— 

And  all  at  once  they  leave  you,  and  you  know  them  I ' 
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IIY  WILLIAM  CAILETOV. 

CHAPTER  T.— A WEDDINO  AND  A DEATH. 


We  trust  that  we  have  written  enough 
to  prove  to  our  readers  the  extraordi- 
nary depth  and  parity  of  the  affection 
which  hound  the  hearts  of  our  humble 
lovers  together.  We  have  only  to 
say  now,  that  little  time  was  lost  in 
making  preparations  for  their  nuptials. 
Tom  Cassidy  did  not,  of  course,  sanc- 
tion them,  neither  did  he  offer  them 
any  harassing  or  vindictive  opposi- 
tion. He  was  bound,  he  said,  by  his 
brother’s  dying  words  and  by  his  own 
conscience,  which  prevented  him  from 
violating  the  sacred  prom'ise  he  had 
made  on  the  very  evening  when  he 
breathed  his  last. 

” And  you  know,  Mary,”  he  pro- 
ceeded, '*  and  so  does  many  of  our 
friends  and  neighbours,  that  he  spoke 
to  you  himself  upon  the  subject,  an' 
would  have  tould  you  his  wishes,  but 
Endin'  that  be  hadn’t  strength,  he  said 
I would  let  you  know  what  he  meant. 
Why  should  I oppose  this  match? 
Don't  you  know  yourself  tliat  before  I 
had  any  thoughts  of  your  father’s 
death,  I spoke  to  you  in  favour  of  it?” 

This  conversation  occurred  a day  or 
two  previous  to  that  appointed  for  her 
wedding.  Her  cousin  John  was  pre- 
sent ; but  she  could  observe  that  when- 
ever her  uncle  made  any  reference  to 
this  subject,  the  boy's  face  reddened, 
and  he  always  withdrew  to  another 
room,  or  left  the  bouse  altogether. 
This  gentle  and  generous  young  man 
bad  latterly  avoided  society  very  much, 
and,  indeed,  if  his  father  had  been  a 
* close  observer,  be  might  have  per- 
ceived that  there  was  some  secret  in 
his  son's  bosom,  which  was  eating  into 
Us  happiness.  Mary  saw  that  there 
existed  such  a secret,  and  from  her 
knowledge  of  the  boy’s  candour,  and 
what  she  considered  his  silent  acquies- 
cence in  the  truth  of  her  suspicions, 
she  did  not  apprehend  much  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  painful  confession  from 
him.  In  this,  however,  she  found  her- 
self altogether  mistaken.  No  argu- 
ment, or  persuasion,  or  entreaty  on 


her  part  could  induce  him  to  avow  the 
cause  of  his  unhappiness.  His  whole 
manner  and  language  were  upon  these 
occasions  full  of  a profound  sorrow 
which  Mary  found  to  be  contagious. 
He  began  to  complain,  too,  of  his 
health,  and  it  was  beyond  question  that 
his  constitution  was  becoming  more 
delicate  every  day. 

“ Don’t  ax  me,  Mary  dear,”  he 
would  say,  whenever  she  pressed  him 
to  put  confidence  in  her — " don’t  ax 
me — have  pity  upon  me ; there’s  more 
than  one  thing  troublin’  me.  Ob, 
have  pity  upon  me,  for  I can’t  tell  you 
the  saicret  that’s  in  my  heart.  You 
make  me  more  unhappy  than  I am 
when  you  ox  me,  an’  I know  you 
wouldn’t  wish  to  do  that.” 

" God  knows,  I think  I could  shed 
my  blood  for  you,  my  kind-hearted 
boy,”  she  exclaimed.  '*  But  cheer  up, 
if  you  can,  dear  John,  an’  if  it  was 
only  for  my  sake,  don’t  let  your  spirits 
sink,  nor  be  so  sorrowful.  1 expect 
that  you  will  be  Bride’sman  for  me  on 
my  weddin’  day. 

The  poor  young  man  seized  both 
her  hands,  and  looking  into  her  coun- 
tenance with  streaming  and  imploring 
eyes,  said — 

As  you  hope  to  be  happy,  don't 
ax  me  to  go  to  your  weddin’ — do  not, 
Mary — do  not,  for  the  love  of  God  !” 
“ Well,  no,”  she  replied,  “ I will 
not,  although  I bad  my  heart  set  upon 
it;  but  I know  1 have  your  good 
wishes.” 

“ An’  my  prayers,”  he  replied;  “an’ 
Mary,  do  you  pray  for  me ; pray  that 
God  may  set  my  heart  right,  an’  pre- 
para me  for  a bettber  an’  a happier 
fife.” 

“ I will,  indeed — I will,  John,”  she 
replied.  But,  dear  me,  how  hot 
you’re  hands  are.” 

“ They  are,  of  late,”  he  replied ; 
“there's  something  wrong  with  me, 
but  God  will  set  all  right  soon— 1 
know  He  will.” 

“ I hope  so,  dear  John.” 
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On  tbe  night  preriotu  to  the  cere-  Thank  yoa,  dear  John,”  she  would 

niony,  he  met  her  on  her  way  from  the  have  said,  but  for  some  momenta  she 
delicious  spring-well  that  sparkled  in  ^ could  not  command  utterance, 
the  centre  of  a small  green,  behind  the  “ John,”  said  she,  when  she  became 
house,  and  which  was  overspread  by  a more  composed,  "you  don’t  know  how 

beautiful  hawthorn  tree,  that  had  a much  I always  loved  you ; sure  you 

very  picturesque  effect — an  effect  ren-  worn’t  only  a cousin,  but  a brother  to 

dered  doubly  delightful,  by  tbe  mellow  me ; an’  it  was  more  as  a dear  brother 

song  of  a thrush  that  sang  every  even-  that  I did  love  you ; but  I’m  afeard  I 

ing  from  among  its  bran^es.  oughtn’t  to  take  this  ring  without  your 

“ Mary,”  said  he,  in  his  soft  and  father’s  consent.’’ 
gentle  voice,  "as  I won’t  be  here  in  the  " I got  his  consent  to  give  it  to  you.” 
mornin’ to  see  you  goin' away  from  us”  he  said,  with  a choking  voice;  “an’ 
— he  paused — "for  ever” — now  God  bless  you  for  evermore  1 oh, 

" Well,  but  won’t  you  see  me  every  may  you  be  happy,  an’  never  feel  one 
day;  sure,  as  I said  often  and  often  hour  of  your  poor  cousin’s  sorrow  I or 
before,  I'm  not  lavin’  the  glen.”  know  what  it  is  to  have  a broken 

“ Ay,”  said  he,  " but  you  won't  bo  heart  1” 
with  me;  Til  not  hear  your  step,  nor  Each,  as  the  words  were  uttered, 
your  voice  won't  bo  in  ray  ear,  nor  fell  upon  the  bosom  of  the  other,  and 
you  won’t  be  before  my  eye — as  you  wept  bitterly. 

always  wor  ; you  little  know  how  Mary’s  wedding  was  indeed  a happy 
lonely  I’ll  be ; I’ll  have  no  one  then  wedding,  and  had  the  effect,  at  all 
to  spake  to  me,  an’  to  cheer  me,  or  to  events,  of  setting  Rickard  O’Sullivan 
feel  for  what  I'll  suffer ; I will  be  very  right  with  those  who  had  imputed  to 
dissolate,  then,  Mary.”  him  motives  of  so  sordid  and  selfish  a 

Mary  knew  that  there  was  too  much  character.  Rickard  brought  her  home 
melancholy  truth  in  these  words,  and  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  as  had 
she  felt  her  very  heart  wrung  with  been  previously  arranged  between  them, 

sorrow,  for  the  solitary  situation  in  so  that,  unless  to  see  her  cousin,  she 

which  she  knew  she  must  leave  him.  seldom  visited  her  uncle's  house.  It 

" I know  what  you'll  suffer,  my  poor  is  due  to  her  and  her  husband,  to  say 

John ; you  will,  indeed,  be  very  lonely,”  that  neither  of  them  ever  bestowed  a 

she  replied,  with  tears ; “but  now  that  thought  upon  tbe  loss  of  her  fortune. 
I am  goin'  to  take  the  step  I am,  I They  had  enough — an  humble  compe- 

have  been  tbinkin’  about  my  father’s  tence,  which,  with  her  tender  and  en- 

dyin’  wishes ; it  may  be  possible  I’m  dearing  heart,  and  bis  calm  but  strong 

goin’  against ” affection,  secured  them  a fulness  of 

" No,  no,”  he  exclaimed,  eagerly  and  happiness  that  left  no  wish  ungratified, 
passionately  interrupting  her,  "don't  The  only  care  that  ever  approached 
let  that  thought  fret  you,  nor  lie  one  Mary,  or  for  a moment  threw  its  sha- 
minute  upon  your  mind ; oh,  no,  Mary  dow  over  her  tranquil  and  happy  life, 
dear,  believe  me — I could — I could”—  was  the  increasing  ill  health  of  her 
he  paused,  and  then  added,  " believe  cousin,  and,  we  may  add,  tbe  solitary 
me  in  this,  Mary — that's  all — don’t  let  and  unhappy  life  he  led.  After  her 
that  fret  you.”  marriage,  no  earthly  argument,  how- 

" I know,”  she  replied,  "that  Rick-  ever  agreeable  or  alluring,  could  ever 
ard  was  always  a favourite  with  my  induce  him  to  visit  her.  He  kept  aloof 
father.”  from  her  bouse,  and  from  her  husband, 

" Mary  dear,"  he  said,  laying  his  and  even  from  herself,  as  much  as  he 
hand  gently  on  her  arm,  " don't  let  a could,  but  it  was  evident  from  his 
thought  of  that  ever  trouble  y<»u.”  manner,  when  they  did  chance  to 
He  paused  again,  and  at  length  added,  meet,  that  bis  conduct  in  this  respect 
"here,  Mary,  is  a present  from  me  ; was  tbe  result  of  anything  but  cold- 

it's  a goold  ring  of  my  mother's— you  ness,  or  want  of  good  will.  Indeed, 

know  it  well ; keep  that,  an’  wear  it  whenever  he  and  Mary  were  togethe.* 
for  my  sake;  an'  when  I'm  gone,  an’  alone,  he  was  the  same  melancholy  and 
when  only  my  name  will  be  left  be-  mournful,  but  kind  and  affcctionale 
hind  me  for  a little,  think  of  your  cou-  being  as  he  ever  bad  been — but  if  ae 

sin  John,  that  loved  you— oh,  that  met  her  in  the  company  of  others,  be 

loved  you  1”  was  shy,  and  silent,  and  distant. 
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A year  bad  now  patted,  and  they 
found  themtelvea  the  parents  of  a 
lovely  boy,  whom  they  named  after 
her  father  and  her  cousin.  Their  hup- 
inest,  indeed,  was  complete.  Mary 
ad,  it  is  true,  been  always  a favourite 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  but 
since  her  marriage  it  was  impossible 
to  overlook  the  good*  she  effected  in 
her  humble  sphere.  A regular  and 
conscientious  attention  to  her  religious 
duties,  quirt  and  unostentatious  chari- 
ty, a disposition  to  serve  and  oblige 
her  neighbours,  wherever  and  when- 
ever she  could,  a love  of  peace  and  an 
anxious  wish  to  promote  it,  together 
with  an  affection  forher  husband,  so  ten- 
der and  so  cheerful,  that  a day  scarcely 
passed  in  which  he  did  not  feel,  as  it 
were,  his  very  heart  entranced  in  de- 
light and  happiness — these,  we  say, 
were  her  virtues ; and  what  heart,  we 
ask,  could  bear,  without  distraction  and 
agony,  the  most  distant  contemplation 
of  losing  the  priceless  woman  in  whom 
they  all  were  centered? 

For  the  present,  however,  there  was 
no  possible  notion  of  death  among  the 
O’Sullivans,  and  Mary  was  as  perfect 
a picture  of  health  as  she  was  a model 
of  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  her 
situation  in  life.  Not  so,  however, 
her  uncle,  who  now  began  to  feel  that 
neither  wealth  nor  an  over-scrupulous 
conscience  can  confer  health,  nr  ward 
off  the  insidious  advances  of  disease. 
His  gentle  son,  now  in  his  twentieth 
year,  was  in  that  description  of  de- 
cline, which,  during  its  certain  pro- 
ess  to  the  grave,  assumes  all  the 
autiful  hues  of  youth  and  health. 
It  had  been  known  fur  some  time  past 
— or  at  least  strongly  suspected — that 
he  and  his  father  did  not  lead  a happy 
life  together.  They  were  evidently 
estranged  ; and  there  could  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  morose  and  gloomy 
depot  ,u>ent  of  the  father,  that  his  mind 
abo  was  ill  at  ease. 

Indeed,  that  there  was  some  extrv 
ordinary  misunderstanding  between 
them,  was  obvious  to  the  whole  val- 
ley. They  were  seen  no  longer  in 
each  other’s  society  ; they  went  not, 
as  usual,  to  mass,  nor  returned  from 
it  together.  They  ate  their  meals 
leparately  and  were  scarcely  ever 
leen  holding  conversation  one  with 
tie  other.  This  was  the  more  sur- 
piising,  as  every  one  felt  that  bis 
sot’s  state  of  health  wa*  now  nearly 


hopeless.  Nothing,  however,  could  in- 
duce Cassidy  to  believe  this.  The 
young  man  looked  so  well — his  eye 
was  so  bright,  and  his  cheek  so  rich 
in  colour,  that  all  he  wanted,  bis  fa- 
ther said,  was  to  get  rid  of  that  cough 
that  troubled  him. 

In  this  state  matters  were  when 
Mary,  too,  began  to  look  ill,  and  as  it 
soon  turned  out,  to  lose  her  health. 
It  was  difficult  to  determine  the  nature 
of  her  complaint,  which  seemed  to  be 
a nervous  one,  that  occasioned  a gene- 
ral relaxation  of  her  strength,  and  in- 
duced long  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 
In  the  beginning,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  her  friends  naturally  ima- 
gined that  this  attack  would  not  sig- 
nify, but,  as  in  the  case  of  her  cousin, 
time  told  against  her,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  months  she  was  pronounced 
to  be  hopeless.  ' 

During  the  whole  period  of  her  ill- 
ness, ami  even  when  her  recovery  was 
despaired  of,  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  conduct  and  bearing 
of  her  husband,  unless  it  might  be  an 
appearance  of  that  singular  indiffe- 
rence which  was  said  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic of  his  family.  He  shed  no 
tear,  he  uttered  no  complaint,  nor  did 
he  seem  to  feel  any  thing  at  all  like 
ordinary  or  natural  sorrow.  His  mea- 
ner, to  be  sure,  was  kind,  and  grave, 
end  full  of  quiet  and  thougbful  atten- 
tion towards  her  i but  it  was  rather 
that  of  a man  who  acted  more  from  a 
sense  of  duty  than  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  an  affectionate  heart.  It  was 
observed,  indeed,  that  he  got  into 
moods  of  long  and  unusual  abstrac- 
tion, and  that  during  her  short  inter- 
vals of  repose,  he  has  often  stood  over 
her,  silent  and  immoveable  as  a statue, 
contemplating  her  pale  and  sickly  fea- 
tures. 

The  dark  day  at  length  drew  nigh. 
One  evening,  ^ the  close  of  June,  be 
came  in  from  the  fields,  and  going  to 
her  bed-room,  found  her  asleep.  For 
nearly  an  hour  he  sat  contemplating 
that  worn  but  plaoid  countenance, 
which  even  at  the  eve  of  death  breathed 
of  the  virtues  which  cast  their  moral 
fragrance  around  her  humble  path  in 
life.  At  length  she  awoke,  and  found 
him  as  we  have  described. 

<<  Dear  Rickard,”  said  she,  *'  I know 
what  you  feel,  Mthougb  the  world 
doesn’t.  I know  your  heart,  an’  1 
know  what’s  goin’  on  in  it  { but  do 
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not  be  eorrowful,  fori  have  every  trust 
in  the  mercy  ■ of  God  my  Saviour, 
Love  our  child — but  I needn't  bid  you 
do  that ; and  when  you  look  upon  him, 
think  of  his  mother — of  your  own 
Mary,  who  was  your  happy  wife.  Let 
my  poor  cousin's  ring,  an'  your  mar- 
riage ring,  be  both  buried  with  me  for 
your  Bakes.  Oh,  I am  wake,  an'  1 feel 
that  this  is  death.  Kiss  me,  an'  put 
your  hand  in  mine.  God  bless  you, 
an' farewell  now  till  we  meetin  heaven." 

An’  Mary,"  he  replied,  “ this — is 
this  ray  airly  dhrame  I Is  this,  afther 
all,  my  airly  dhrame  I” 

He  gazed  upon  her,  and  there  still, 
and  serene,  and  happy-looking,  lay 
all  that  remained  of  the  young  and  in- 
estimable creature  who  bad  been,  as 
they  often  said  to  each  other,  “ hi$ 
oicn  happy  ixife." 

After  standing  over  her  for  a con- 
siderable time,  he  seemed  to  recollect 
himself,  and  passing  to  the  kitchen 
where  thefamily  were  all  assembled, he 
simply  said : — 

“ "That  struggle's  over.” 

“ Over  I”  they  exclaimed — “ do  you 
mane  to  say  she’s  dead  ?” 

“ She’s  dead,”  he  replied,  calmly, 
and  said  no  more. 

Quietly,  and  without  the  slightest 
commotion  in  the  family,  all  the  usu- 
al processes  required  by  the  dead  were 
gone  through.  She  was  washed,  and 
laid  out  in  the  decent  composure  of 
death,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  her  hus- 
band, not  a tear  was  shed  over  her, 
not  a sob  given,  nor  any  single  mani- 
festation made,  that  could*betoken  the 
existence  of  sorrrow  for  her  lose. 
Even  Rickard's  usual  presence  of 
mind  and  composure  returned  to  him. 
He  did  not,  as  is  generally  done,  leave  to 
others  the  arrangements  and  prepa- 
rations necessary  for  her  wake  and  fu- 
neral. On  the  contrary,  he  did  every 
thing  himself  that  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  her,  even  after  death. 
He  purchased  whatever  was  wanted — 
pipes,  tobacco,  spirits,  &c.,  and  left 
nothing  whatsoever  to  the  manage- 
ment of  any  other  person. 

When  the  report  of  her  death  had 
one  through  the  valley,  which  it  soon 
id,  all  Tom  Cassidy's  friends,  aware 
of  her  father's  dying  wish,  assembled 
together,  and  after  some  deliberation 
came  to  the  resolution  of  having  her 


interred  with  themselves,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, and  consequently  not  with  the 
O'Sullivans.  This  soon  gained  ground, 
and  reaching  her  husband  and  his  re- 
latives, caused  them  to  express  a de- 
termination firmly  and  indignantly 
opposed  to  it.  On  the  day  after  her 
death,  they  came,  as  was  customary, 
to  the  wake-house,  and  mentioned  the 
subject  to  the  O'Sullivans. 

“ Her  father's  last  words  to  me," 
said  Tom,  “ was,  that  if  she’d  died 
young,  she  should  be  buried  wid 
ourselves  ; and  1 hope  there  is  no- 
body onraisonable  enough  to  go  be- 
tween a father  and  his  child.” 

“ Isn’t  it  worse,”  replied  Andy  Sul- 
livan, “ to  go  between  a husband  and 
his  wife?  No  one  ought  to  do  it,  an' 
it  seldom  prospers  with  them  that  does.” 
“ Well,  I'm  sure,  Andy,  you'll  all 
have  no  objection  now  at  any  rate,” 
said  her  uncle,  “ especially  as  they  wor 
her  father's  dyin’  words.” 

. “ Slanlha  ghud,'  Tom,”  replied  old 
O'Sullivan,  “ but  we  have  every  ob- 
jection, an'  I hard  it  whispered  afore 
now  that  all  his  last  words  never  came 
down  to  us  as  he  spoke  them,  Thigham 
thu  shin  f Do  you  understand  that  ?” 
“ Stantha  maigh  ghnd,^  Andy,”  re- 
torted the  other,  “ but  many  a good 
lie  you  hard  whispered,  an’  that  was 
one  o'  them.  In  the  mane  time,  what 
do  you  mane — why  but  you  spake  out?” 
*'  I have  my  raainin',  Tom,  an’  you 
know  it  too.” 

" Know  it,  ha  I ha  I ha  I that's 
good — how  am  1 to  know  youh  main- 
in’  by  your  mumpin’?" 

“ Well,  he's  in  his  grave  that  tould 
me,  an’  of  coarse  not  to  the  fore  to 
make  it  good,  an’  that  was  Owen 
Mahon  that’s  gone ; but  he  was  not 
the  only  man  was  of  the  same  opinion." 
“ What  opinion,  man  alive  ?” 

“ Why,  then,  since  you  must  hear 
it,  that  it  was  her  father's,  that's 
stretched  inside  there,  wish,  that  she 
an'  Rickard  should  be  married,  instead 
of  that  they  should  not.  Now  be- 
tween yourself  an'  the  Almighty,  Tom 
Cassidy,  you  know  best.” 

” I do  know  best,  Andy,  an'  more- 
over I tell  you  that  it  urns  his  wish 
xcanst ; but  let  me  ax  you,  does  a man 
never  change  his  opinion  ? Ay,  an' 
it  was  my  own  wish  too,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ an'  if  she  that's  now  gone 
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from  us  all  was  alive — God  rest  her 
sow),  an'  make  her  bed  in  heaven  this 
day ! Amin — if  she  was,  she  could 
tell  you  that  I was  for  the  match  my- 
self ; but  could  I go  aginst  her  father’s 
dyin'  words  ?" 

“ Amin,  I pray  I the  Lord  be  good  to 
her  sowl  this  day  I Well,  to  tell  the 
thrutb,  1 hard  her  say  so  herself ; but, 
Tom  Cassidy,  as  for  havin’ her  buried 
from  her  husband  an’  his  people,  put 
that  out  o’  your  head.” 

*'  Indeed,  then,  I’ll  do  no  sich  thing, 
Andy,  for  buried  wid  her  own  people 
she’ll  be,  plaise  the  Lord.” 

“ Arrahe  aisy,  T om,  achora ; there’s 
two,  or  maybe  three,  words  to  that 
bargain— where  would  her  husband's 
frinds  be  ?” 

“ Wherever  they  like,  Andy ; pray- 
in' for  her  sowl,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
an’  axin’  God’s  forgiveness  for  goin’ 
aginst  her  father’s  wishes.” 

“ W ell,  it  j ist  comes  to  this,  Tom,  that 
it’ll  be  hum  laidher  anoughther  wid  ua 
— the  strong  hand  uppermost,  an’ so  the 
strong  hand  must  carry  it ; for  if  she’s 
to  be  taken’  from  her  husband’s  frinds, 
it  will  be  over  their  bodies — so  if  that’s 
to  be  the  way  of  it,  let  us  bear  no 
more  about  it  now,  only  send  over 
your  gloss,  fur  we  may  as  well  finish 
the  bottle  as  our  hand’s  in — here’s  a 
bettber  way  o’  thinkin’  to  you,  an’  let 
what’s  right  prosper  1” 

" Thank  you,  Andy,” replied  Cassi- 
dy, “ the  same  to  you  an’  your’s  1 let 
the  right  prosper,  then,  in  this  busi- 
ness; an’  we’re  jist  as  willin’  an’  as 
able  too,  I b'lieve,  to  put  it  to  the 
strong  hand  as  the  O'Sullivans;  so, 
till  then,  here’s  God  bless  us  all,  an’ 
have  mercy  on  the  sowls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed !” 

" Amin,  achiema !”  replied  Andy, 
"an’  the  O’Sullivans  is  able  an’  will- 
in' to  take  their  own  part,  ever  an’ 
always  ; but,  lettin’  that  pass,  Tom, 
for  this  is’nt  the  place  for  it,  how  is 
your  son,  poor  John  ?” 

Cassidy’s  face  became  overshadow- 
ed ; his  voice  changed  from  the  loud 
argumentative  vivacity  which  had  ani- 
mated it,  and  he  replied : — 

“ 1 could'nt  think  it  was  so  bad  wid 
him  until  the  day  before  yestherday, 
that  the  doetbor  seen  him,  an’  he  has 
ordhered  him  to  the  say  air  ; but  he’s 
afeard  it's  too  late.  There’s  a young 
docthor, a cousin  of  ourown,from  Bal- 
lymona,  that’s  expected  to-morrow,  an’ 
he’s  to  go  wid  us,  an’ take  core  of  him.” 


“ An’ are  you  lavin’  the  neighbour- 
hood, then  ?" 

" We  are,  for  a while,  at  any  rate 
—himself  an’  myself;  for  wherever 
he  goes.  I’ll  go — he  was  my  hope, 
my  pride,  my  ■ ” He  paused  and 

sighed  deeply,  but  added  nothing 
more. 

The  arbitrament  to  which  the  res- 
pective claims  of  the  parties,  as  to  the 
right  of  haring  Mary  O'Sullivan  in- 
terred with  them,  were  put,  soon  took 
wind,  and,  short  as  was  the  period, 
they  made  every  preparation  for  a 
fierce  and  furious  trial  of  strength. 
Very  fortunately,  however,  some  of 
the  soberer  and  more  reasonable  in- 
habitants of  the  valley,  friends  to 
both  parties,  communieated  an  account 
of  the  preparations  then  making  to  the 
parish  priest,  who,  as  he  must  be 
present  at  the  funeral,  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  prevent  such  an  inhuman  and 
unseemly  conflict. 

In  all  this  discussion  Rickard  took 
no  part  whatsoever ; he  listened,  and 
was  silent  ; but  it  might  be  observed 
that  the  melancholy  expression  of  his 
eye  gave  way,  once  or  twice,  to  a rs4>id 
gleam  of  fire,  that  resembled  a flash 
of  midnight  lightning,  breaking  forth 
from  darkness,  and  fleeting  into  dark- 
ness again.  These  appearances  could 
scarcely  be  noticed — they  were  as  mo- 
mentary as  thought,  and  no  sooner 
over  than  his  eye  resumed  the  same 
calm  and  imperturbable  expression  as 
before. 

The  next  morning,  as  they  were 
preparing  tirput  her  in  the  coffin,  her 
cousin,  John  Cassidy,  who  had  not 
made  his  appearance  at  the  wake- 
house  until  then,  was  seen  approach- 
ing. His  walk,  as  usual,  was  feeble 
and  slow,  and  sorrowful.  The  health- 
ful looking,  but  deceptive  emblem  of 
decline,  had  left  his  cheek  for  a time, 
and  his  countenance,  from  its  paleness, 
now  bore  the  aspect  of  utter  and  hope- 
less desolation.  After  having  received 
that  low-voiced  greeting  which  u pe- 
culiar to  those  who  surround  the 
dead,  he  looked  about  him  and  asked  : 
" Where  is  she — my  cousin  Mary, 
where  is  she  laid  out  ?” 

“ Folly  me,”  said  her  husband ; 
“ she  is  in  here,  John.” 

As  they  were  about  to  enter,  seve- 
ral persons  rushed  forward  with  a 
view  of  entering  also,  but  the  young 
man  turned  round  and  said : — 

" I’ll  take  it  as  a favour  if  you’ll  not 
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come  in  ; I wish  to  have  no  one  with 
me  but  Rickard."  Rickard  put  his 
band  against  them — 

“ Stay  back,"  said  he,  “ nobody  can 
be  allowed  in  while  ber  cousin's  here.” 

He  shut  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

The  poor  feeble  invalid  approached 
the  bed  on  which  she  was  laid  out,  and 
nzed  at  her  with  a long  and  heart- 
broken look.  He  did  not  sob,  nor  in- 
dulge in  grief  as  it  usually  appears ; but 
as  he  stood,  in  utter  silence,  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks  in  showers. 
Rickard  also  looked  on  in  silence,  but 
he  appeared  to  be  altogether  unmoved. 

“ Mary,”  the  young  man  proceeded, 
" if  you  had  known  my  heart — my 
sufferin'  an'  breakin'  heart,  you  would 
have  a great  dale  to  forgive  me,  but 
you  voovXd  forgive  me,  an’  you  would 
pity  me — you  would  pity  your  cousin 
John,  that — that " The  mourn- 

ful monotony  of  his  voice  was  here 
broken  for  a moment,  and  he  paused, 
whilst  his  tears  gushed  out  more  co- 
piously! “ I did,  Mary  dear,  for  your 
sake,  all  that  I coald  do.  I said  not  a 
word,  afeared  I'd  make  yaa  unhappy, 
for  you’d  he  unhappy  if  you  knew 
what  it  was  that  made  me  unhappy. 
1 knew  your  lovin'  heart  too  well  for 
that.  1 knew  bow  wrong  it  was  in  me  I 
but  I read,  Mary  dear,  an'  I fasted, 
an'  1 prayed,  an'  I did,  as  I said,  all 
that  1 could  do — I'm  not  sure  that  in 
other  matthers  I acted  right,  but  I 
was  undher  obadience  to  my  father,  an' 
the  command  is,  ‘cbildbren  obayyour 
parents  in  <dl  things,  for  that  is  plasin' 
to  the  Lord.'  Oh,  lovin'  an’  affection- 
ate Mary,  this  is  the  first  time  I ever 
spoke  to  you  that  I had'nt  your  eye  to 
smile  upon  me,  an’  your  sweet  voice 
to  answer  me,  or  your  tears,  Mary,  to 
pity  me,  an’  console  me  in  the  sorrow 
that  you  could’nt  undherstand,  an’ 
that  I durstn't  tell  you!”  He  then 
paused  a few  minutes  in  deep  affliction 
— “ I see,”  he  proceeded,  turning  to 
Rickard,  “that  she  bos  the  ring  1 
gave  her  on  ber  finger.” 

“ She  desired  me,”  replied  her  hus- 
band, “ to  have  it  buried  with  her." 

A tumult,  singular  in  its  character, 
smd  instantaneous,  seemed  to  start  up 
into  his  heart — he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
vacancy,  into  which  he  looked  wildly 
and  distractedly — “ Oh  God  !”  be  ex- 
claimed, “ could  it  be  possible” — and 
dropping  upon  his  knees  beside  the  bed, 
he  buri^  his  face  in  the  bed-clothes, 
and  wept  aloud. 


Rickard  soothed  and  consoled  him, 
and,  unquestionably,  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  was  very  striking — the 
one  calm,  and  almost  cold-looking, 
under  such  a loss — and  the  other  an 
impersonation  of  the  most  violent  grief. 
The  world,  however,  is  always  too 
prone  to  judge  and  condemn  by  ap- 
pearances. Even  Rickard's  seeming 
indifference  at  this  period  was  the 
theme  of  animadversion  and  abuse 
throughout  the  whole  valley.  When  ber 
cousin  recovered,  he  proceeded — “ I 
came,  Mary  dear,  to  ask  your  forgive- 
ness— ^my  offence  was  one  that  I 
could’nt  help — mv  poor  heart  will  soon 
be  free  from  all  Its  errors — it’ll  soon 
have  neither  aorrow  for  itself  to  feel, 
nor  shame  for  others — and  my  repen- 
tance, that  must  be  known  only  to 
God,  and  all  my  inward  struggles, 
won’t  trouble  me  long  now — Oh  no ! 
I'll  be  soon  as  you  are — and  I only 
hope  that  I may  be  as  happy  I” 

He  here  was  obliged  to  sit  for  a little, 
in  order  to  recruit  his  strength ; for  he 
was,  indeed,  very  weak  and  feeble. 

“ I have  a request  to  ax,  Rickard,” 
he  said,  turning  to  him,  and  after  he 
had  recovered  strength — “ it’s  to  be 
buried  with  her,  if  you'll  allow  it  I” 

“ At  wanst,  John  dear,  replied  the 
other — at  wanst — only  I’m  afraid  your 
father  won’t  suffer  it.” 

“ Well,  if  he  does,  you  have  n’t  any 
objection  then  ?” 

“ None  in  the  world,  dear  John — 
and,  indeed,  1 think  it  would  be  a pity 
to  bury  you  asundher — for  no  sisther 
ever  loved  a brother  betther  than  she 
loved  you.” 

“ Even  death,”  he  smd,  “ had  been 
tendher  to  ber — for  she  doesn't  look 
like  a corpse.  Farewell,  Mary  dear  I” 
he  proceeded — “ little  I thought  when 
I last  bid  you  farewell,  that  we'd  meet 
so  soon  in  another  world — farewell  I — 
and  may  the  light  of  God’s  love  be 
with  your  pure  spirit — and  may  you 
rest  in  peace  for  ever  I” 

He  then  turned  to  withdraw,  when 
Rickard  said — “ Are  you  goin,  John, 
without  kissin  her  lips  ? You  know 
you’ll  never  look  upon  her  face  again.” 
The  poor  young  man  turned  round, 
and,  looking  upon  her  husband,  said — 
“ Rickard,  I daren't — I daren’t — 1” 
he  hesitated,  however,  and  seemed  to 
ponder  for  a time — at  length,  ho  turn- 
ed his  eyes  upon  her — they  filled 
agun — his  lips  quivered — and  with 
an  uncontrollabla  burst  of  tenderness 
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and  sorrow,  he  threw  himself  on  the  him,  and  after  receiring  rapport  and 
bed,  kissed  her  wildly,  and  bathed  consolation  from  her  busbaod,  he  took 
her  face  with  his  tears.  This  relieved  his  departure. 


CHAP.  VI “grave  give  OP  THY  DEAD  1" 


The  appearance  of  the  respective 
parties  or  factions  the  next  morning, 
was  formidable.  Everj  male  among 
them  able  to  carry  a cudgel,  had  pro- 
cured a good  one  ; and,  it  was  quite 
evident,  that  unless  they  came  to  some 
terms,  or,  that  one  party  yielded  to 
the  other,  blood  must  be  shed.  When 
mass  for  the  dead,  however,  was  over, 
the  Priest  addressed  himself  to  the 
multitude,  in  terms  that,  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  feel  ashamed  of 
their  brutal  and  almost  sacrilegious 
determination.  He  said,  that  if  John 
Cassidy  did  utter  a wish  to  have  his 
daughter  buried  along  with  his  own 
family,  he  was  guilty  of  an  error  in 
judgment  in  having  done  so.  It  pro- 
ceeded on  his  part,  be  said,  from  an 
excess  of  affection  that  one  could 
scarcely  qu.irrel  with  ; but,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  husband's  claim  was  a stronger  one 
than  the  father’s.  God,  by  the  sa- 
crament of  marriage,  he  proceeded, 
had  made  the  husband  and  wife  one 
flesh,  and,  it  was  contrary  to  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  to  the  very  in- 
stincts of  nature,  that  they  should  be 
separated  in  death  who  had  been  toge- 
ther in  life,  during  all  its  vicissitudes 
of  happiness  and  trial — of  love  and 
sorrow.  The  body  of  the  deceased, 
therefore,  should  be  interred  with  her 
husband's  family,  if  he  wished  it  to  be 
so — fur,  in  a case  like  this,  none  but  the 
husband  had  any  moral,  legal,  or  natu- 
ral right  to  determine  the  question. 

Rickard  now  approached  the  coffin, 
and  simply  said,  after  looking  on  it  in 
silence  for  about  a minute  or  two— . 

“ There  lies  the  body  of  my  wife — 
and,  1 swear  by  Him  who  has  taken 
you  to  himself,  Mary  dear,  that  the 
first  man  that  attempts  to  hury  you 
anywhere  but  with  your  husband's  fa- 
mily, will  not  take  his  life  out  of  my 
hands  I God  has  heard  that  oath,  and 
I'll  keep  it  I" 

There  spoke  a spirit  in  his  words 
which  could  not  be  trifled  w ith,  and 
the  funeral  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
interment,  the  priest  accompanying  it, 
not  only  from  respect  for  the  deed, 
but  in  Order  to  prevent  the  possibility 


of  a conflict  It  was  observed  as  thep 
went  along,  that  the  Cassidys  and  their 
faction  had  many  private  conferences 
together,  a circumstance  which  looked 
somewhat  suspicious.  After  a little 
time,  however,  two  or  three  of  the 
leading  men  amongst  them  assured  the 
priest  and  Rickard  that  they  had 
changed  their  mind,  and  given  up  aU 
notion  whatsoever  of  disputing  the 
oint  with  the  O'Sullivans.  “ Let 
er,”  they  said,  “ be  buried  with  her 
husband,  they  would  not  now  inter- 
fere.” Everything  of  course  proceed- 
ed amicably  ; the  keene  was  raised 
from  time  to  time,  the  death-bell  was 
tolled,  and  Rickard  O'Sullivan  saw 
“bis  own  Mary”  laid  peacefully  and 
with  all  the  rights  and  solemnities  of 
religion  in  the  calm  solitude  of  the 
grave. 

It  may  be  well  and  truly  observed 
that  there  is  not  any  moment  in  the 
melancholy  history  of  death  so  intense- 
ly bitter  to  the  heart,  as  that  in  which 
we  return  from  the  interment  of  those 
we  lore,  to  the  hearth  from  which  they 
have  been  taken.  It  is  then  the  dis- 
tracted spirit  suffers  that  terrible  sense 
of  desolation  and  agonising  pain  of 
loss,  which  often  drives  it  into  despair, 
and  sometimes  renders  it  contumacious 
under  the  dispensations  of  God, 
Rickard  O'Sullivan,  having  seen  his 
wife  interred,  peremptorily  refused  to 
join  his  friends  and  her's  in  the  usual 
potations  which  take  place,  as  they 
say,  to  drown  sorrow,  at  the  close  of 
the  funeral.  They  could  not  get  him 
to  speak,  nor  to  flx  his  attention  upon 
any  topic  or  any  object  whatsoever, 
after  the  last  sod  had  been  beaten 
down  upon  the  grave.  He  returned 
home  slowly  and  in  silence,  and  after 
looking  around  the  bouse,  as  if  he 
sought  fur  something  which  he  could 
not  find,  he  sat  down  before  the  fire, 
and  placing  his  head  upon  his  open 
hands,  remained  motionless  in  that  si- 
tuation. His  friends  were  not  sur- 
prised at  this  in  the  beginning,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  it  was  a habitual 
posture  of  his  when  under  the  influenoO 
of  any  strong  feeling.  During  that 
whole  day  he  spoke  not  to  any  otMv 
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though  frequently  spoken  to  himself. 
Neither  did  he  look  about  him  nor 
change  eyen  for  a single  moment  from 
the  same  position'.  Night  found  him 
there — midnight  found  him  there,  and 
yrhen  remonstrated  with  and  uigeil  to 
take  rest,  he  was  silent  and  indifferent 
to  all  that  was  said  to  him.  Between 
four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
he  went  to  bed,  and  when  he  got  up 
and  ate  a mouthful  or  two  of  breakfast 
he  resumed  the  same  place  and  the 
same  posture,  pa.ssing  the  da;  and  the 
night  precisely  as  he  had  dune  before. 
Even  this,  however,  did  not  much  sur- 
prise his  family,  who  knew  the  inestiina- 
hie  value  of  her  hehad  lost,and  the  singu- 
lar force  and  tenderness  of  the  affection 
she  had  borne  him.  When  day,  how- 
ever, after  day  passed  on,  without  any 
apparent  diminution  of  his  grief,  when 
it  was  found  that  reasoning  and  re- 
proof were  resorted  to  in  vain,  and 
when  to  all  they  said  and  pressed  upon 
him  not  a syllable  of  reply  was  given, 
they  began  to  feel  alarmed,  and  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  one  great  passion  of 
grief  was  likely  to  devour  and  destroy 
alt  bis  other  faculties. 

A fortnight  had  now  elapsed,  during 
which  he  had  scarcely  ever  left  his 
seat  at  the  Are,  unless  to  seek  a short 
snatch  of  rest  for  a few  hours,  gene- 
rally from  four  o’clock  In  the  morning 
to  seven  or  eight.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  however,  he  began  to 
go  abroad,  and  was  heard  to  mutter 
some  short  and  broken  sentences  to 
himself.  The  places  to  which  he  now 
resorted  were  those  where  their  ten- 
'derest  interviews  had  taken  place,  and 
that  especially  where  the  Arst  disclo- 
sure  of  their  love  was  made.  Here  he 
would  stand  or  sit  with  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  generally,  indeed  almost  al- 
ways in  silence,  unless  when  he  un- 
cnnsciously  ejaculated,  “ My  airly 
dhrame ! my  airly  dhrame  1 and  ‘ think 
of  her  that  refused  them  all  for  your 
sake,  dear  Rickard  !’  " for  these  were 
the  only  words  he  was  known  (o  u’.ter. 

The  little  grassyglen, which  we  have 
already  described,  was  also  a favourite 
haunt  of  his.  There  he  used  to  sit  in 
the  usual  posture,  or  sometimes  throw 
himself  on  his  face,  and  pore  for  hours 
on  the  stream  that  sang  its  melan- 
choly and  continuous  little  dirge,  as  if 
striving  to  sympathize  with,  and  soothe 
his  grief. 

How  strange  and  inconsistent  is  the 
world,  as  well  as  every  portion  of  it  I 


There  was  now  felt  throughout  the 
glen,  by  all  those  who  had  ignorantly 
taxed  him  with  want  of  feeling,  a kind 
of  general  remorse  for  the  injustice 
they  had  done  him.  All  his  former 
integrity  of  life — his  quiet  kindness— 
his  unobtrusive  benevolence — were  re- 
membered in  his  favour,  and  the  ma* 
jesty  of  his  sorrow  gave  his  person 
and  his  sufl’erings  a claim  upon  their 
respect  and  compassion  that  could  not 
be  withstood.  These  were  manifested 
in  a hundred  w.tys.  If  he  happened, 
unconsciously,  to  approach  thoseyouth. 
ful  assemblages,  where  their  popular 
amusements  and  pastimes  were  going 
forward,  they  suspended  them  until 
he  passed.  The  laugh,  the  song,  or 
the  voice  of  the  fiddle  ceased  as  he 
went  hy,  and  were  not  resumed  until 
he  had  gone  out  of  hearing.  If  a 
stranger  happened  to  be  present,  and 
to  ask  his  name,  and  why  they  paid 
him  that  mark  of  respect,  the  usual 
reply  was — “ That’s  Rickard  O’Sul- 
livan,  who  broke  his  heart  after  his 
wife — the  best  wife  that  ever  was  in 
the  glen.” 

His  family  now  deemed  it  full  time 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  arouM 
him  from  his  lethargy  of  grief,  and  if 
possible,  restore  him  to  their  little 
world,  and  to  those  duties  which  were 
now  left  neglected.  They,  conse< 
quently,  called  a general  meeting  of 
his  friends,  in  order  to  consider  and 
determine  on  what  should  be  done. 
They  gathered  round  him — they  spoke 
to  him — they  reproved  him — they 
threatened  him — they  implored  him — ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  man  lived 
an  inner  life — his  mind  seemed  to 
brooii  over  anil  enjoy  his  grief — the 
image  on  which  his  imagination  dwelt 
was  shrined  in  his  own  heart,  and  he 
could  not  look  from  it.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  was  withdrawn  from 
external  things,  and  wrapped  up  in  this 
melancholy  and  powerful  passion. 

Tho  meeting  we  have  mentioned 
passed,  but  nothing  was  done  that  had 
any  obvious  effect  upon  O’Sullivan. 
Week  after  week  glided  by,  and  there 
he  still  was,  mute  and  sorrow-bound  as 
ever.  Another  meeting  was  held, 
but  with  similar  effect.  The  man,  in 
fact,  seemed  utterly  lost  in  this  fearful 
abstraction,  and  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  ail  human  aid  or  consolation. 
At  length  they  remembered  that  the 
Parish  Priest  was  a man  for  whom  he 
had  entertained  a singular  regard,  and 
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it  was  thoagbt  that  through  his  inter- 
ference it  might  bo  possible  to  bring 
him  under  the  influence  of  religion, 
not  directly  as  a principle,  but  as  an 
association  ; they  knew,  indeed,  that 
religion  had  always  exercised  a pow- 
erful sway  over  him,  and  they  calcu- 
lated, that  if  the  recollection  of  any 
impression  could  awaken  him  to  a con- 
sciousness of  his  situation,  that  would. 
The  priest,  in  addition  to  being  a kind 
and  a pious,  was  also  an  acute  and  in- 
telligent man.  It  occurred  to  him, 
that  if  O’Sullivan  could  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  surrounding  objects 
might  not  keep  alive  in  his  mind  the 
remembrance  of  his  loss — if  he  were 
placed  altogether  amidst  new  scenes, 
and  new  circumstances,  so  as  that  a 
train  of  new  ideas  were  supplied  to  his 
mind,  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to 
throw  off  the  gloomy  weight  that 
pressed  him  down,  and  once  more  be 
able  to  discharge  his  social  and  moral 
duties.  This  ultimately  succeeded,  but 
only  to  a partial  extent.  With  much 
difficulty,  and  after  the  most  harassing 
exertions,  the  priest  induced  him  to 
express  a kind  of  consent,  to  allow  his 
share  of  the  family  property  to  be  sold, 
with  a view  of  emigrating  to  America. 
All,  however,  wasWt  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  friends,  who  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  take  any  part  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
step  he  was  about  to  take. 

“ No,"  he  said,  “ I can  do  nothing ; 
but  I will  go  to  America — I will  go 
any  where — any  where — all  the  world’s 
the  same  to  me  now/’’ 

The  account  of  this  slight  change, 
and  the  rumour  of  his  intended  depar- 
ture to  America,  soon  spread  abroad, 
and,  as  usual,  were  the  general  topics 
of  conversation  in  the  valley,  and  be- 
yond it.  Tom  Cassidy  and  his  cousin 
had  removed  immediately  after  Mary’s 
interment,  to  the  sea  coast,  where  it 
appeared  that  the  life  of  poor  John 
still  hovered  between  hope  and  des- 
pair. So  eager,  indeed,  was  his  fa- 
ther to  remove  him  to  a healthier 
situation,  that  they  set  out  in  a chaise 
on  the  night  of  the  very  day  on  which 
Mary  was  buried.  From  time  to  time 
intelligence  passed  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  so  that  no 
week  passed  on  which  they  did  not, 
one  way  or  other,  become  cognizant  of 
each  other's  hopes  and  condition. 

At  length  the  auction  was  held,  and 
the  very  day  for  Rickard’s  departure 
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appointed.  His  mind  was  very  little 
changed.  To  all  that  was  done  be 
gave  a silent  but  impatient  assent,  in- 
timating that  they  might  do  whatever 
they  pleased,  provided  they  did  not 
disturb  the  settled  sorrow  to  which  he 
had  surrendered  himself.  One  of  hia 
brothers,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
previous  extremely  anxious  to  emi- 
grate, availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  accompany  him,  otherwise 
his  family  never  would  have  consented 
that  be  should  undertake  so  longa  jour- 
ney alone,  and  in  such  a state  of  mind.  . 

Time  will  pass,  however,  and  the 
day  preceding  that  appointed  for  his 
long  and  everlasting  farewell  to  the 
valley  had  arrived.  His  spirit  was  fear- 
fully dark — hia  face  thin,  sharp,  and 
ale  as  death — and  his  eyes  heavy  and 
lood-sbot.  It  was  evident,  indeed, 
that  the  struggle  within  had  wrecked 
him  dreadfully ; his  strength  was  gone, 
his  size  diminished  beyond  belief,  and 
hia  whole  appearance  that  of  a man 
broken  down  into  the  most  pitiable 
debility  and  prostration,  both  of  mind 
and  body. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  on  the 
morning  just  alluded  to,  Rickard  went 
out,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  walk- 
ed over  all  those  particular  places  which 
their  affection  had  made  sacred  to  his 
heart.  He  was  observed  to  pause  at 
them,  and  to  muse  over  them,  and 
occasionally  to  look  over  the  whole 
valley,  and  having  gone  all  his  melan- 
choly rounds,  he  returned  homewards. 

It  was  while  passing  slowly  along  that 
he  was  overtaken  by  an  old  woman 
who  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  ser- 
vant, or  something  more,  in  Us  wife’s 
family  for  many  long  years. 

“ Rickard,  achora,”  she  exclaimed, 

" is  it  thrue  that  you’re  gone  beside 
yourself  wid  grief  afther  Mary?" 

To  this,  of  course,  she  received  no 
reply. 

« An'  are  you  goin’  to  Ameriky  to- 
morrow?” 

No  reply. 

" Oh,  it’s  thrue  enough,"  she  ejacu- 
lated aloud,  “devil  a word  he’ll  spake, 
an’  I may  bring  my  message  home 
again.  Howsomever,  I’ll  tell  it,-  any 
way,  an’  then  poor  John  won’t  or  can’t 
blame  me." 

On  hearing  John’s  name,  he  paused, 
and  turned  his  eyes  upon  her,  but  still 
spoke  not. 

“Poor  John,”  she  said," sent  you 
this  last  message  from  his  dyin’ 
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lips ; he  has  heard  that  vou’re  go- 
in’  to  Ameriky  in  tho  mornin',  an’ 
he  bid  me  tell  you,  that  it’s  his  wish, 
if  ever  you  loved  Mary  Cassidy,  an’  if 
Mary  Cassidy  ever  loved  you,  that 
you'll  get  a pick-axe  and  a spade, 
vou’ll  go  to  her  grave,  and  look  wanst 
more  upon  the  face  you  loved,  before 
you  lave  her  durin’  duration.  If  you 
ever  loved  her,  this  you're  to  do  ; an’ 
if  you  did  not,  you’ll  go  widout  it. 
So  now  farewell,  and  God  prosper  you 
wherever  you  go  ; but  if  you  have  a 
heart  in  your  body,  t.ake  my  advice, 
an’  do  what  he  bids  you.” 

Rickard  said  neither  yes  or  no,  but 
pursued  his  journey  homewards,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred,  or  no  such  mes- 
sage been  delivered.  He  sat,  as  usual, 
before  the  lire  for  a considerable  time, 
but  as  evening  approached,  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  went  out,  and  in  the 
course  of  about  an  hour  or  so,  return- 
ed again,  bearing  with  him  a pick-axe, 
which,  with  a spade  and  shovel,  he 
placed  behind  the  door,  and  once  more 
resigned  himself  to  his  sorrow. 

That  night  was  passed  altogether  in 
making  preparations  for  to-morrow’s 
journey,  and,  consequently,  scarcely 
any  one  in  the  house  slept.  Rickard 
occupied  his  usual  place,  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  appeared  more  dis- 
turbed than  he  had  been  for  many 
weeks  before.  He  wrung  his  hands — 
he  pressed  his  temples  with  them,  as 
if  he  sulTered  intense  pain,  and  fre- 
quently placed  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
as  if  a great  portion  of  his  suffering 
lay  there. 

The  next  morning,  as  usual,  a con- 
siderable concourse  of  neighbours  were 
assembled  to  see  him  off.  Breakfast 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  last  fare- 
well was  about  to  be  taken,  when  he 
went  to  the  open  door,  and  taking  from 
behind  it  the  spade,  shovel,  and  pick- 
axe, he  turned  about,  and  placing  his 
hand  upon  six  of  his  nearest  friends, 
he  said — 

“ Follow  mo  ; I must  take  one 
last  look  at  Mary's  face  before  I leave 
her  for  ever.  No  one  but  myself  and 
you  six  must  come.” 

It  was  enough.  The  determined 
spirit  in  which  he  spoke  admitted  not 
of  gainsay  or  opposition,  and  without 
another  word  he  and  his  friends  pro- 
ceeded to  the  grave-yard  where  she  had 
been  buried.  Without  any  delay,  the 
task  of  disinterring  her  commenced. 
Rickard  stood  with  folded  arms,  pale 
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brow,  and  breaking  heart,  watching 
the  melancholy  task  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Spadeful  after  spade- 
ful was  thrown  out,  and  down  still 
they  went,  lower  and  lower,  until  they 
thought  it  time  that  the  coffin  should 
begin  to  be  felt  or  to  appear. 

“ Aisy,”  said  Rickard, — “ oh,  aisy, 
aisy,  and  don’t  let  the  spade  come 
harsh  agin  the  coffin  1” 

Still  they  proceeded,  until  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  “ this  b very  strange  ; 
but  I think  as  God  is  to  judge  me, 
there’s  no  coffin  at  all  here.  1 helped 
to  make  the  grave,  and  I helped  to 
fill  it  up  on  her,  an’  I say  solemnly, 
that  neither  she  nor  the  conffi’s  here. 
We’re  now  at  the  fresh  clay,  an’  hero 
she  is  not.” 

“ You’re  mad  I you’re  mad !"  said 
Rickard,  calmly,  going  himself  into  the 
grave  as  he  spoke,  and  seizing  tho 
spade,  " Mary  not  here  1 my  own 
Mary  not  here  1 great  God  !” 

A few  moments,  however,  soon  satis- 
fied not  only  him  but  his  friends  that  his 
suspicions  were  too  true.  In  that  grave 
most  unquestionably  she  was  not,  and 
out  of  that  grave  most  assuredly  bad 
she  been  taken.  Briefly,  but  with  sharp 
and  scrutinizing  eye,  they  examined 
the  graves  about  them,  to  assure  them- 
selves that  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
None  however  had  been  made.  No 
other  grave  had  been  opened  there  for 
several  years  before,  and  only  one  thing 
was  certain,  that  some  sacrilegious 
profanation  of  the  dead  bad  in  this  in- 
stance been  committed. 

Rickard,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
somewhat  restored  to  himself  by  this 
extraordinary  and  shocking  discovery, 
turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  that 
part  of  the  grave-yard  where  the  Cas- 
sidys interred  their  dead,  and  said — 

“ Don’t  fill  up  the  grave  yet,  but  folly 
me." 

They  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the  spot  where  old  John  had  been 
buried,  and  there,  clearly  before  their 
eyes,  was  beside  bis  a second  grave, 
whose  appearance  indicated  the  pre- 
cise period  of  time  which  elapsed  since 
Mary’s  death.  • 

“ There  she  lies,”  said  Rickard, 
pointing  to  the  lesser  grave,  “ open  it 
quickly."  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
there  was  little  time  lost  in  fulfilling 
his  words  ; but  we  do  say  that  no  lan- 
guage could  describe  their  surprise 
and  dismay,  when  on  opening  and 
clearing  out  this  g^rave  also,  they  could 
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discover  no  Appearance  of  either  corpse 
or  coffin  I The  search,  in  fact,  was 
fruitless.  Even  her  father's  grave  was 
opened  and  examined  in  vain.  It  was 
evident  that  she  had  disappeared,  but 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  disinterment,  or 
the  parties  implicated  in  it,  they  were 
utterly  at  a loss  to  form  any  guess  or 
opinion.  The  exhumation  of  dead 
bodies  for  the  purposes  of  medical 
science,  was  a thing  at  that  period 
of  time  seldom  heard  of,  or  prac- 
t'lsed,  except  in  large  towns.  Words, 
therefore,  cannot  give  any  notion  of 
the  awful  state  of  excitement,  or  in 
more  appropriate  language,  of  mad- 
dened horror  into  which  this  frightful 
discovery  threw  Rickard  O’Sullivan. 

“ The  Cassidys,"  said  he,  “ are  at 
the  bottom  of  this,  but  no  raattber — as 
God  expects  justice  at  my  hands,  so 
will  I have  blood  or  Mary’s  body  at 
their’s.  Close  these  graves,  an’  then 
for  her  uncle’s.  Make  haste — make 
haste.  Oh  ! what  was  all  to  this  1 — 
Make  haste,  1 say  ; my  revenge  will 
be  dreadful  if  she  is  not  got !” 

Whilst  they  are  hastening  to  the 
temporary  residence  of  Thomas  Cas- 
sidy, we  shall  beg  our  readers  to  ac- 
company us,  on  the  evening  before  this 
search,  to  a rocky  and  magnificent 
head-land,  that  stood  at  least  a thou- 
sand feet  over  the  broad  and  bound- 
less Atlantic.  It  was  immediately 


under  this  head-land  that  Cassidy  had 
taken  lodgings  for  himself  and  his  son, 
and  at  the  present  time,  while  the 
poor  and  gentle-hearted  young  roan 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  he 
appeared,  as  we  said  before,  to  a casual 
observer,  to  be  in  the  very  bloom  of 
youth  and  health.  The  boy  himself, 
unlike  most  persons  labouring  under 
that  mocking  and  deceitful  malady, 
had,  from  the  moment  that  its  symp- 
toms began  unequivocally  to  set  iu, 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  false  allurements  of  hope  and 
confdence,  while  his  father,  on  the 
contrary,  imposed  upon  by  his  bright 
eye  and  healthy-looking  cheek,  would 
nut  listen  to  the  assurances  of  the  doc- 
tor, that  his  son’s  case  was  beyond  all 
remedy.  It  had  been  agreed  upon, 
however,  that  a medical  man  of  great 
eminence  in  that  complaint,  the  Stokes 
of  his  day  in  fact,  should  be  called  in, 
and  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
should  be  considered  final.  The  cir- 
cumstances we  are  about  to  detail  oc- 
curred, as  we  said,  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  preceding  that  appointed  for 
Rickard’s  de|>arture  to  America,  so 
that  the  day  on  which  ha  and  bis 
friends  went  to  demand  from  Thomas 
Cassidy  the  body  of  his  niece,  was  that 
appointed  for  hearing  the  final  decision 
of  the  new  physician.  Having  pre- 
mised thefe  matters,  we  now  proceed. 
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The  poor  invalid,  accompanied  by  the 
young  doctor,  as  he  was  called,  towhom 
we  have  alluded — or  in  other  words,  by 
a medical  student — was  in  the  habit, 
when  the  evenings  were  peculiarly 
mild  and  fine,  of  ascending  the  promon- 
tory just  mentioned,  in  order  that  he 
might,  as  he  said  himself,  stand  and 
take  a long  look  at  the  setting  sun. 

“ I feel  a strange  pleasure,”  he  used 
to  say,“  in  gazin’iipon  it — I forget  every 
thing  about  me— my  friends- my  illness- 
all  the  little  matthers  that  throuble  me 
in  the  coorse  o’  the  day — all  the  cares 
that  one  even  like  me  can  have — an’  has 
— I forget  them  all,  an’  I feel  some- 
thing that’s  pjirtly  joy  and  partly  sor- 
row ; but  let  it  be  what  it  may,  1 know 
I could  wish  it  to  last  for  ever.  1 feel 
as  if  I was  in  some  beautiful  dhrame, 
like  a dhrame  of  heaven,  that  I never, 
never  wish  to  waken  from  at  all.  It 


isn’t  often  I’ll  be  able  to  make  the 
journey  to  it  ; but  as  this  evenin’  is  so 
calm  an’  clear,  let  us  go."  t 

They  accordingly  set  out,  but  in 
consequence  of  poor  John’s  weakness, 
the  day  was  so  near  a close,  that  the 
sun  had  reached  his  furthest  limit  in 
the  west  when  they  .arrived — other- 
wise the  gentle  invalid  generally  pre- 
ferred sitting  an  hour  or  so,  to  watch 
his  gradual  decline. 

The  scene  that  opened  upon  them 
from  this  magnificent  head-land  was 
such,  indeed,  as  for  beauty  and  sub- 
limity could  rarely  be  witnes.sed 

Over  the  surface  of  the  great  Atlan- 
tic, and  at  least  a thousand  feet  be- 
neath where  they  stood,  bay  a bound- 
less extent  of  mist  or  vapour,  which, 
before  it  became  tinged  by  the  sun’s 
rays,  had  assumed  the  appearance  of 
an  open  champain  country,  divided,  as 
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it  were,  into  large  fields,  spacious  high- 
wavs,  broad  pastoral  plains,  and  ex- 
tensive meadows ; and  so  palpably  did 
the  impression  of  reality  force  itself 
upon  their  senses,  that  it  required 
a strong  effort  \ ot  self-possession  to 
undeceive  the  eye  and  imagination, 
as  to  the  appearances  which  misled 
them. 

Gradually,  however,  this  scene 
changed,  and  as  the  sun  began  to  sink 
in  the  far  distance,  his  sloping  beams 
caught  the  upper  portions  of  this  beau- 
tiful vapour,  and  coloured  them  with 
an  exquisite  variety  of  the  richest 
hues — each  portion  assuming  a dif- 
ferent tinge,  in  consefiiience  of  its  po- 
sition with  regard  to  the  sun.  The 
effect  of  these  higher  parts,  thus  lit 
up  into  glowing  and  varieil  splendour, 
as  contrasted  with  the  calm  broad 
reaches  of  wonderful  country,  which 
lay  under  them,  was  such  as  scarcely 
any  imagin.ation  can  conceive.  Thus 
elevated,  they  looked  like  towers  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  shining  un- 
der the  evening  sun,  in  some  happy 
country  of  enchantment  or  romance, 
where  there  was  neither  sin  nor  sor- 
row nor  evil,  to  disturb  the  serene 
lives  of  the  innocent  inhabitants.  No 
wonder,  indeed,  that  a dying  boy- 
on  the  verge  of  heaven,  should  love 
to  dream  over  and  mingle  with  such  a 
scene. 

A more  surprising  effect,  however, 
was  still  to  come.  As  the  sun  went 
down  yet  farther  into  the  great  deep, 
his  glory  communicated  itselfbwslegrces 
to  thewholeexpanse,nhichw.as  ultimate- 
ly kindled  into  one  great  flood  of  pris- 
matic light,  glowing  in  the  richest  and 
most  gorgeous  colours,  all  of  which 
now  blazed  with  the  deep  effulgence 
of  what  seemed  his  last  sparkling 
fires.  Such  a sight  as  this  upon 
the  vast  and  measureless  ocean  w.as 
ample  compensation  for  the  toil  sus- 
tained by  the  poor  youth  in  going  to 
see  it  ; and,  indeed,  he  must  have 
been  a poet  of  nature's  own  making, 
to  enjoy  it  as  he  did. 

The  scene  now  assumed  an  aspect 
of  new  beauty.  All  at  once  the  .sun’s 
disk  dipped  in  the  ocean,  info  which 
it  ne.ariy  disappeared,  leaving  upon 
the  singular  scenery  we  have  described 
a golden  haze,  so  rich,  warm,  and 
transparent,  that  the  whole  view  looked 
like  what  we  have  often  dreamt  of  the 
.atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  happy 


spirits  in  heaven.  This,  however,  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  atmospheric  illu- 
sions, that  are  so  often  observed  on 
ocean  scenery ; for  the  sun,  which 
had  only  set  in  a deceptive  horizon,  re- 
appeared in  a few  moments,  thus 
literally  seeming  to  rise  again.  This 
unexpected  and  second  rising,  ap- 
parently so  much  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  was  calculated  to  fill 
the  mind  with  emotions  of  grtindeur, 
terror,  and  delight.  Its  effects  were, 
indeed,  altogether  beyond  the  powers 
of  description.  He  now  shone  for  a 
brief  period  in  all  that  mild  and  cloud- 
le.'s  effulgence,  which,  during  summer 
and  autumn, marks  his  disappearance  in 
the  distant  ocean,  making  its  counte- 
nance to  reflect  the  light  of  his  presence, 
as  the  face  of  Moses  was  made  radiant 
by  that  which  emanated  from  the  un- 
veiled glory  of  the  Godhead. 

The  cliff,  too,  from  which  they  con- 
templated this  scene,  w:is  covered  with 
lichens  and  mosses  of  various  colours, 
which  had  a fine  eft'ect,  especially  as 
it  stood  out,  mighty  and  stupendous, 
against  the  crimson  sun,  whose  deep 
empurpled  light  touched  them  with 
picturesque  beauty,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  magnifleent  m.a.ss  that  wild  and 
solemn  grandeur  which  expands  and 
agitates  the  spirit  with  a feeling  of 
greatness  and  sublimity. 

Just  as  the  sun  had  ceased  to  be  vi- 
sible, and  the  thickening  shadows  be- 
gan to  envelope  our  invalid  and  his 
companion,  two  ravens,  uttering  their 
har.sh  and  boding  cry,  shot  out  far 
below  them  from  the  sides  of  the  cliff, 
and  kept  circling  and  wheeling  about 
until  they  vanished  mysteriously  in  the 
twilight.  Their  appearance,  which 
hiirmonized  well  with  the  wildness  of 
the  place  and  the  growing  darkness, 
was  one  of  melancholy  portent  to  the 
dying  boy,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
birds  of  dark  and  funere.al  omen,  indi- 
c.stive  of  the  fate  to  which  he  was  re- 
signed only  because  he  knew  it  was 
unavoidiible. 

As  they  stood  to  depart  and  looked 
around  them,  a change  had  already 
taken  place,  which,  as  contrasted  with 
what  they  had  just  witnessed,  was 
striking  and  awful.  The  sun  h.ad  now 
for  som » minutes  gone  down — the  rich 
colours  faded  .away — the  deep-toned 
fires  became  fainter  and  fainter — the 
ideal  world  vanished,  and  in  a few 
brief  minutes  the  glory  of  this  Great 
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Vision  had  departed.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Darkness  now  set  in — the  winds 
leaped,  ns  it  were,  into  motion — the 
mighty  waters  began  to  heave,  and 
tbero  remained  before  them,  stretched 
out  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  imagi- 
nation itself,  nothing  but  the  desert 
hosomofthedark  and  desolate  Atlantic, 
blackening  into  interminablegloom  un- 
der the  shadows  of  approaching  night.* 

On  reaching  home,  John's  father  re- 
proved him,  but  in  an  affectionate 
way,  for  having  steid  out  so  late,  and 
exposed  himself  to  the  night  mr. 

“It  doesn't  signify  much,  father,”  he 
replied,  “whether  I gain  or  lose  a day 
or  two  j but  1 know  I wouldn't  miss  the 
sight  I seen  from  the  cliffs  above  for  a 
whole  week  of  my  unhappy  life." 

“ John,”  said  his  father,  “ you  let 
your  spirits  down  too  much,  an'  always 

did 1 don't  give  you  up  yet — and  I'll 

hould  a wager  that  the  new  docthor  to- 
morrow will  be  on  my  side.” 

The  boy  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  fa- 
ther's face  and,  said — “ father,  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you'll  ax  his  opinion 
about  yourself — for,  indeed,  to  look  at 
you,  one  would  think  that  you  have 
death  in  your  face.  I never  seen  sich 
a change  as  there  is  in  you.  Ah,  fa- 
ther ! father  1" 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  him  with  a 
look  of  sorrowful  reproach,  as  he 
spoke,  intimating  that  he  could  have 
said  much  more  if  he  wished  ; but  af- 
ter musing  a little,  and  shaking  his 
head  in  a mournful  manner,  as  if  com- 
muning with  himself,  he  withdrew  for 
the  night. 

Thomas  Cassidy,  owing  to  what- 
soever cause,  had  become,  as  his  son 
observed,  so  strikingly  changed  in  his 
appearance,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
recognize  him  as  the  stout,  healthy- 
looking  man  he  had  hitherto  been.  He 
was  shrunk  up  to  half  his  size — his 
limbs  that  had  been  lusty  and  vigorous 
dwindled  to  nothing — his  head,  in- 
stead of  being  erect,  as  it  used  to  be, 
was  now  so  much  stooped,  that  his 


chin  almost  lay  upon  bis  breast  ; and  his 
pale  face,  of  late  generally  unshaven,was 
so  sharp  and  emaciated,  that  it  was 
obvious  to  every  eye  he  must  have  been 
suffering  severely  from  some  rancorous 
disease,  either  of  mind  or  body.  It 
was,  however,  when  you  looked  into 
his  hollow  eyes,  that  you  saw  there 
was  some  frightful  spirit  at  work  wilh- 
in  him,  that  was  making  fearful  wreck  • 
of  his  health  or  peace  of  mind,  or  of 
both.  His  temper,  too,  had  changed 
as  much  as  his  appearance.  He  went 
about  from  morning  till  night,  silent 
and  gloomy — or  when  he  did  speak, 
it  was  in  an  impatient  and  snappish 
manner — like  a man  upon  whose  most 
cherished  projects  the  calamitous 
blight  of  disappointment  had  fallen. 

On  the  next  morning  the  doctor  was 
expected,  and  Cassidy  had  at  last  con- 
sented to  take  for  his  son  a verdict  of 
life  or  death  at  his  hands.  Abouteleven 
o'clock,  John,  who  sat  above  the  house 
where  they  lodged,  on  the  brow  of  a 
rock  that  faced  the  son,  saw  his  father 
approaching  with  his  usual  slow  pace 
and  gloomy  manner. 

“ John,”  said  he,  “ this  day  will  de- 
cide all — isn’t  this  the  day,  too,  that 
Rickard  is  to  go  to  Amerika  ?” 

“ It  is,”  replied  the  son. 

“ I am  sorry,”  pursued  the  father, 
“that  we  didn't  prevent  him  from 
goin’  for  another  day  at  all  events.” 

“ I tried  to  prevent  him,  father ; but 
I'm  not  sure  whether  I succeeded  or 
not." 

“ Youl”  exclaimed  Cassidy,  starting, 
and  much  disturbed — “you,  John — 
how  could  you  do  it?  You  surely 
wouldn't  perjureyourself—you  wouldn’t 
brake  the  solemn  oath  you  tuck.” 

“ Short  as  my  poor  life  waa  to  be, 
father,”  replied  his  son,  “ that  oath 
has  made  it  shorter.” 

“ Well,  an’  don't  you  know  it  was 
alt  for  your  good — I didn't  then  think 
you  would  die,  and  by  all  accounts 
Rickard  was  brakin'  down,  an'  likely 
soon  to  folly  her — a broken  heart  an' 


* The  singular  effects  produced  on  this  occasion  were  not  such  as  mark  an  ordi- 
nary setting  of  the  sun,  even  upon  the  broad  Atlantic.  Every  one  residing  upon 
the  coast  must  know  that,  owing  to  tho  rich  cloud-land  of  our  sky,  and  a cli- 
mate proverbial  for  moisture  and  vapour,  some  of  the  most  wonderful  and  glo- 
rious appearances  attend  the  going  down  of  the  Great  Eight  into  the  Ocean.  The 
scenes  and  changes  described  above  are  not  entirely  of  every  day  occurrence  ; but 
they  may  be  occasionally  witnessed,  w ith  others  quite  as  striking,  by  those  who  in- 
habit the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  Tho  description  Just  given  is  not  at  all  detitions, 
but  literal  and  true  to  the  minutest  point. 
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a long  life  never  met  yet  in  the  same 
man,  an’  he  has  a broken  heart.” 

“ An’  more  than  Rickard  has  a 
broken  heart,  father  ; I can  read  a 
broken  heart  in  your  own  face,  as  clear- 
ly as  you  may  read  it  in  mine.” 

Cassidy  never  relished  these  obser- 
vations, and  liad  any  other  person  than 
bis  son  ventured  to  make  them,  he 
would  have  exposed  himself  to  his 
severe  resentment.  He  accordingly 
changed  the  subject. 

“ But  how  did  you  prevent  him 
from  going  to  Amerika,  John,  or  try 
to  prevent  him  ?” 

Before  John  had  time  to  reply,  the 
old  woman  came  to  let  them  know  that 
the  doctor  had  arrived. 

* \ “ Now,  father,”  said  the  boy,  “you 
know  that  accordin’  to  the  bargain  I 
made  with  you,  if  the  docthor's  opi- 
nion is  against  me.  I’m  no  longer  un- 
dher  the  oaths  you  made  me  take.” 

“ Ah,  John,  darlin’,”  replied  ins  fa- 
ther, powerfully  affected,  " if  that 
goes  against  you,  there  will  be  no  use 
in  keepin’  any  of  our  saicrets  then — all 
that  I did,  1 did  only  from  my  love 
for  you  ; but  it  was  wrong,  John,  an’ 
now  I’m  afeard  that  God  is  pnnishin' 
me  for  it  by  fakin’  you  away  from  me. 
But  sure  I can  hardly  b’lieve  it  when 
I see  your  eye  so  bright,  an’  your  cheek 
80  heallhy-lookin’ ; however  we’ll  soon 
know,  an’  may  God  in  his  mercy  spare 
you  to  me,  for  if  you  go  I'll  soon  folly 
you  ; an’  to  tell  you  the  thruth,  John, 
I’m  afeard  that  my  he.art  is  broke.” 

“ Well,  father  dear,”  replied  his 
son,  “ make  your  peace  with  God,  at 
all  events — be  sorry  fur  what  you  did, 
an’  then  the  world  or  its  affairs,  or 
what  it  may  say  about  you — needn’t 
throuble  you.  'Vou  know  how  wrong 
it  was  to  keep  away  the  priest  from  me, 
and  not  to  let  him  into  the  family  at  all.” 
" But  you  know,  John,  we  couldn’t 
keep  our  saicrets  if  he  came,  an’  I’d 
be — but  no  mattber — if  the  docthor’s 
opinion  goes  against  you  we’ll  send  for 
him  this  very  day.” 

“ An’  don’t  be  surprised  if  Rickard 
O’Sullivan  comes  here  to-day,  too,  fa- 
ther— I’m  not  sure,  but  I think  it's 
likely  he  may.” 

“ An’  even  if  he  does,”  replied  his  fa- 
ther, pausing ; “ well  that,  too,  was  all 
in  regard  of  my  affection  for  you  ; but  I 
feel  now  that  all  my  hopes  out  of  it  is 
over — there’s  something  heavy  on  my 
heart  this  mornin’,  an’  1 know  already 
that  the  docthor’s  tidin’s  will  bo  bad.” 


They  found  that  gentleman  awaiting 
them  in  the  house,  and  we  need  not 
assure  our  readers  that  a single  glance 
from  his  experienced  eye  assured  him 
that  the  days  of  the  poor  young  man 
were  numbered. 

“ Sir,”  s.aid  the  latter,  addressing 
the  physician,  “ you  needn’t  be  afeard 
to  spake  the  thruth  before  me — I 
Jtnow  I’m  dyin’ — but  my  father  here 
won’t  b’lieve  it,  an’  he  wishes  to  hear 
what  you'll  say,  fur  he’ll  give  into 
that." 

After  feeling  his  pulse,  looking  at 
his  tongue,  and  asking  him  a few  ques- 
tions regarding  the  malady  under 
which  he  laboured,  be  requested  the 
father  to  take  a turn  with  him  up  the 
slope  that  stretched  before  the  door, 
and  led  to  the  rocky  slab  on  which 
John  used  to  sit  and  muse  when  the 
day  was  fne. 

“ Docthor,”  .said  John,  “there’s  a 
hind  of  bargain  between  my  father  an' 
me,  that  whatever  opinion  you’ll  give 
must  be  before  us  both.  You  needn’t 
be  afeard  o’  me,  as  I said.  I know  an* 
feel  that  I’m  dyin’,  and  haven’t  many 
days  to  live.” 

The  physician  looked  at  his  father 
with  an  inejuiring  glance,  and  the  lat- 
ter replied : — 

“ He|s  right,  docthor,  whatever  you 
have  to  say,  let  him  hear  it — he  is  not 
afeard  o’  death,  but  prepared  for  it — I 
wisht  we  all  wor  prepared  as  well.” 

“ In  that  case,”  replied  the  doctor, 
“ it  only  remains  for  mo  to  say  that 
bis  own  apprehensions  are  well  found- 
ed, and  his  preparation  for  death  just 
and  right.  His  case  is  one  which  pre- 
cludes all  hope — no  earthly  skill  can 
now  avail  him,  and  nothing  remains 
but  resignation.  Prepare  to  lose  him,” 
he  added,  addressing  the  father,  “ for 
lose  him  you  must,  and  that  soon.” 

A ghastly  or  rather  a livid  paleness 
settled  upon  his  father’s  face — he  tot- 
tered towards  a chair,  and  looking  at 
his  son  with  a countenance  that  was 
now  convulsed  by  the  struggles  be- 
tween despair  and  remorse,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a hoarse  and  hollow  voice — 

“ I am  punished  then — God  has  pu- 
nished me  for  all  I” 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  the  old  woman  entered  the  house, 
a good  deal  alarmed. 

“ What’s  to  be  done  now  ?”  she  ex- 
claimed, “ here’s” — she  looked  around 
her,  and  approaching  her  master,  added 
in  a whhper,  “here’s  Rickard,  an’ 
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in  God's  name  what’s  to  be  done? 
There  will  be  blood  spilled  this  day, 
or  justice  must  take  piace.  He  an’ 
a lot  of  his  friends  is  cornin’  up  the 
lower  road.” 

“ Sir,"  said  Cassidy,  addressing  the 
doctor,  “ I want  your  advice  an’  opi- 
nion upon  a matther  that  requires  both 
judgment  an’  coolness.  I'm  glad,  sir, 
you’re  here — an’  for  God's  sake  don’t 
lave  us  tiil  what  I spake  of  is  settied 
— its  a shamefui  story  against  myseif, 
as  weiias  a sthrange  one,  and  if  you’ll 
walk  to  the  corner  of  the  garden  with 
me.  I’ll  tell  it  to  you.” 

Sucli,  in  fact,  was  the  situation  of 
Tom  Cassidy  and  his  son,  on  the  djiy 
when  Kickard  O’Sullivan  repaired  to 
them  for  information  respecting  the 
dead  body  of  his  wife.  On  h.iving  the 
house  in  which  they  lived  pointed  out 
to  him,  he  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  h.ad 
gained  a fresh  accession  of  energy,  and 
a still  deadlier  determination  to  exact 
his  dreadful  alternative,  in  case  he 
should  proveunsucce-ssfulin  his  search. 
In  about  ten  minutes,  they  reached  the 
house,  and  were  about  to  enter,  when 
they  were  met  by  old  Cassidy,  and  the 
doctor  ; John  having  remained  within, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  soon  under- 
stood. 

“ Tom  Cassidy,”  said  B'ckard, 

you're  the  head  of  your  family — 
you’re  a livin’ man — but  I see  a changed 
one — and  there  you  stand  before  me — 
now,  I ax  you,  and  there  must  be  no 
shiftin’  nor  shufflin’ — no  turnin’s  or 
windin’s — for,  mark  me.  I’m  desperate, 
and  will  have  either  blood  or  what  I 
came  for — where  is  the  dead  body  of 
my  wife  ?” 

“ Come  over  here,”  replied  Cassidy, 
whose  voice,  however,  trembled  as  he 
spoke — “ come  over  to  this  bench 
undlier  the  boorthrccs,  and  let  us 
spake  calmly  and  quietly.” 

“ Pray  do,”  said  the  Doctor,  laying 
his  hand  gently  on  Rickard’s  arm — 
“ don’t  allow  your  feelings  to  over- 
come you — I have  little  doubt  but 
you’ll  find  what  you  came  for,  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  turn  out  that  there  is 
not  so  much  evil  done  as  you  seem  to 
apprehend." 

Rickard,  however,  heard  him  not — 
his  eyes,  while  the  doctor  spoke,  were 
sternly  fixed  upon  Cassidy;  and  when 
the  former  had  concluded  his  remon- 
strance, he  repealed,  in  the  voice  of  a 
man  who  would  not  be  trifled  with— . 


“ WTiere  is  the  dead  body  of  my 
wife  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,  Rickard  ; I never 
had  it,”  replied  Cassidy. 

“ I have  axed  you  twiste,”  said 
Rickard,  in  a voice  that  was  now  ab- 
solutely parched  and  hideous  with  a 
thirst  for  vengeance — “ I have  axed 
youtwiste,  and  in  God’s  name  I will  give 
you  a third  chance;  aftherthat,  unless 
I am  answered  plainly,  and  tould  what 
has  become  of  her,  and  where  I am  to 
get  her,  you  won’t  carry  your  life  out 
o’  ray  hands." 

“ I’ll  tell  him  the  thruth  at  wanst,” 
said  Cassidy,  addressing  himself  to 
the  doctor. 

“ By  no  means,”  replied  the  other, 
“ allow  me  to  speak  with  him — 
O’Sullivan,”  he  proceeded,  “ listen  to 
me.”  O’Sullivan,  however,  heard  him 
not — with  a spring  like  that  of  a tiger 
he  threw  himself  on  Cassidy,  whom  he 
probably  would  have  strangled  on  the 
spot,  were  it  not  that  his  friends,  by 
main  strength,  rescued  the  old  man 
from  his  gri|)e.  In  this  state  of  the 
interview,  John  made  his  appearance, 
and  going  to  O’Sullivan,  said,  in  his 
sorrowful  and  affectionate  voice  ; — 

“ Rickard,  be  guided  by  me.” 

“ Where,  John,  then,  is  the  dead 
body  of  my  wife  ?” 

“ Nowhere,  Rickard  ; the  dead 
body  of  your  wife  is  not  here — but 
listen  to  me.” 

Rickard's  eyes  blazed,  if  possible, 
more  furiously,  as  he  turned  a blood- 
shot scowl  upon  the  boy. 

“ He’ll  kill  my  child,”  exclaimed 
his  father — “ I’ll  tell  him  the  truth." 
The  Doctor  again  raised  his  arm 
dissuasively,  but  to  no  purpose : 
“ He'll  kill  my  child,”  exclaimed  Cas- 
sidy again  ; “ Rickard  O’Sullivan,  if 
you  have  the  strength  of  a man,  bear 
up  undher  what  I’m  going  to  tell 
you — your  wife’s  alive,  and,  thank 
God,  likely  to  live  too,  and  it  is  not 
her  de.ad  body,  but  her  livin’  one,  that 
we  have  for  you  1” 

“ It’s  thrue,  dear  Rickard,”  said  the 
invalid  ; “ that  was  what  made  me 
send  you  the  message  I did  yesterday. 
I knew  if  you  could  be  got  to  pay  at- 
tention to  it  that  it  would  bring  you 
here — I’ll  tell  you,  by-and-bye,  why  I 
couldn’t  send  you  any  other.” 

Rickard,  on  hearing  the  words, 
seemed  for  about  half  a minute  to  have 
been  turned  to  stone — at  length,  he 
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looked  steadily  at  the  old  man,  tlieu  at 
John,  and  afterwards,  at  all  those  who 
were  present — he  then  paused,  as  it 
were,  fora  short  time,  and  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  •forehead,  seemed  per- 
plexed and  confused.  All  at  once,  liosv- 
ever,  he  began  to  tremble,  and  they 
saw  that  he  shuddered  severely  two  or 
three  times, 

“ You  have  done  a wrong  and  a 
dangerous  thing,”  said  the  physician, 
“ to  tell  him  so  abruptly  ; but  we  must 
only  make  tbe'best  of  it  by  an  instant 
explanation.  Have  courage,”  he  added, 
turning  to  Rickard,  “ the  matter  is 
plain  enough,  though  certainly  very 
extraordinary;  still  such  circumstances 
have  occasionally  happened.  The  fact 
is,  your  wife  was  not  dead  at  all  when 
she  was  buried,  but  only  in  a state  of 
syncope,  or,  in  a trance,  as  they  call  it. 
Moderate  your  feelings,  and  you  will 
soon  understand  how  she  was  saved — 
here,”  said  he,  to  the  medical  student, 
who  now  joined  them,  " get  him  a glass 
of  cold  water,  and  let  him  swallow 
some  of  it." 

Rickard  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
consciousness  ; he  looked  around  him 
as  before,  and  still  trembled  and  shud- 
dered more  violently. 

“ Why  don’t  you  speak  ?”  said  the 
doctor;  “rouse  your.self — shake  oflF 
the  effects  of  this  surprise,  and  be  a 
man.” 

It  was  now  evident  that  he  did 
make  an  effort,  but  equally  so  that  the 
tenor  of  his  thoughts  was  anything  but 
pleasant ; bis  eyes  once  more  blazed 
as  he  turned  them  on  Cassidy,  ex- 
claiming— 

“ The  dead  body  of  my  wife — I must 
have  it — or  blood — or  blood.” 

“ It's  best  that  he  should  see  her,” 
observed  the  doctor.  “ Is  she  prepared 
for  an  interview  ?” 

“ She  is,  sir,”  replied  John ; “ I 
tould  her  all  I did,  an’  that  her  hus- 
band is  cornin’ — an’  she’s  longin’  to 
see  him  ; — Rickard,”  he  added,  “will 
you  folly  me,  an’  see  Mary  with  your 
own  eyes  — she’s  waitin’  for  you  — 
come.” 

He  took  him  by  the  arm,  as  he 
spoke,  and  brought  him  into  the  house 
like  a child,  fur  it  was  plain  that  he 
had  lost  all  power  of  guiding  himself, 
and  was  perfectly  helpless. 

" Now,  Rickard,”  he  proceeded, 
“ she  is  in  here — folly  me.” 

He  led  him  in,  and  there — most 


certainly  in  life  and  reason,  though 
feeble  and  sickly — was  that  most  be- 
loved wife,  whom  he  had  seen  laid  in 
her  grave,  and  whose  apparent  death 
had  for  a time  overturned  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  reason.  On  seeing  him, 
she  extended  her  arms,  exclaiming — 

“ Rickard,  my  heart’s  threasure — 
my  own  lovin’  husband.  I’m  still  livin’ 
— glory  be  to  the  gracious  God,  I’m 
still  livin’ — livin’ /or  you  /” 

Rickard  looked  at  her,  then  round 
the  room,  and  ultimately  at  every  one 
in  it ; he  then  approached  the  bed, 
stooped  down,  and  looked  closely  into 
her  face;  then  with  something  like 
hesitation  or  fear,  be  placed  his  hand 
upon  her  arm,  which  was  lying  out- 
side the  clothes  ; then  upon  her  hand, 
after  which  he  paused,  and  seemed 
thoughtful.  Gradually  his  face  began 
to  assume  an  expression  of  conscious- 
ness and  reason  ; he  again  looked 
about,  but  not  with  the  same  bewil- 
dered and  unmeaning  look  as  before. 

“ It’s  thrue,  then,”  he  exclaimed, 
“it’s  thrue — Lord  of  mercy! — Lord 
of  mercy!” — and,  having  uttered  the 
words,  he  fell  down  insensible — partly 
upon  the  bed,  and  partly  upon  a ebait 
that  stood  beside  it. 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,  my  dear,”  said 
the  doctor  to  Mary  ; “ he  has  only 
fainted,  and  will  be  well  in  a few  mi- 
nutes ; bring  him  out  to  the  air,”  he 
added,  “he  will  be  well  immediately.” 
This  was  done,  and  by  the  doctor’s 
advice  he  was  bled  upon  the  spot — a 
process  which  was  essentially  neces- 
sary, and  contributed  not  merely  to 
his  more  rapid  recovery,  but  probably 
to  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

On  being  restored  to  consciousness, 
he  looked  around,  and  said — 

“ What  has  happened  ? what  ails 
me  ?”  and  on  seeing  his  arm  tied  up 
he  asked,  “ have  1 been  ill,  or  out  o’ 
my  mind,  or  what  ?” 

“ What  do  yourememberyourself?” 
said  the  doctor. 

“ Was  it  in  a dhrame,”  he  said,  “or 
in  sickness,  that  I thought  we  wor 
looking  for  the  body  of — ha!”  said  he, 
on  seeing  his  own  relatives  and  friends 
about  him,  “ it’s  thruth,  then — she’s 
livin’ — an’  I seen  her  ! for  the  love  of 
God  bring  me  to  her  I” 

“ You  will  find  her  in  there,"  said 
the  doctor  ; “ let  your  interview  be 
between  yourselves  only  ; it  is  not 
fit  that  others  should  be  present,  on 
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an  occasion  so  solemn  anil  extraordi- 
nary— an'  hear  me,  O'Sullivan,  do 
not  stop  too  long,  for  your  wife  is  in- 
capable of  bearing  much  mental  ex- 
citement.” 

There  was  a feeling  of  tenderness 
and  ecstacy  in  this  re-union,  especially 
on  the  part  of  O'Sullivan,  beyond  all 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  the  human 
heart.  She  was  sitting  in  the  bed 
when  he  entered : on  seeing  him,  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  receive  him 
into  them,  and  for  a long  time  the  full- 
ness of  the  enjoyment  made  the  em- 
brace a silent  one. 

“ An'  so  I am  neither  mad  nor 
dbrarain'l  an'  I have  my  threasure 
back  again  from  the  grave  I but  surely 
— ha — oh.  I'm  all  confused  still — but 
people's  often  so  like  one  another  that 
it  might  be  possible  you're  not ” 

“ Don’t  have  any  doubt,  dear  Rick- 
ard,” she  said,  smiling  through  her 
tears,"  here's  the  mole  on  my  shouldber 
that  you  used  to  kiss  so  often — an' 
here's  the  marriage  ring  on  my  finger 
still,  and  my  cousin's  ring  too.” 

“ But,  Mary,”he  exclaimed — “hea- 
venly father,  Mary,letme  look  at  you — 
was  it  a miracle — or — or — ha — could  it 
be,  eh  ?— the  Good  People  f— sure  now~ 
if  yog  are  my  own  tbrue  an'  real  Chris- 
tian wife,  bless  yourself — go  on  now — 
In  the  name  of  the  Father — ” 

“ Oh,  Rickard  dear,  I can't  blame 
you,  for  it  is  so  strange,  an’  out  o’  the 
course  o’  nature.” 

“ Ay,  but  you’re  not  blessin’  your- 
self though?” 

“ Inded  I will,  Rickard.  I see  you 
think  I was  with  the  fairies,  an’  that  a 
change  took  place  ; but  no,  I was  not 
— look  now  an’  listen — In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Amen!  An' now,  Rick- 
ard, darlin',  I hope  I’ve  satisfied  you.” 

Rickard's  heart  was  now  satisfied  ; 
but  it  was  more — it  was  stricken,  smote 
— not  into  tenderness — for  that  it  had 
always  possessed,  but  into  the  natural 
power  of  expressing  it.  Like  the  rock 
in  Scripture,  although  it  bad  been 
hard,  yet  the  waters  were  in  it,  and  it 
only  required  the  wand  of  joy  to  fetch 
them  forth.  His  heart,  we  said,  was 
satisfied — it  was  full — he  laid  his  be- 
loved Mary’s  head  upon  his  bosom,  and 
after  two  or  three  deep  and  rapid  sobs, 
he  wept  with  the  uncontrollable  excess 
ofrapture, until  hisworm  tears  literally 
drenched  her  face,  and  these  were  the 
first  tears  be  had  ever  shed.  This 


being  over,  they  offered  up  a short 
prayer,  in  gratitude  to  the  Almighty, 
for  the  almost  miraculous  circumstances 
which  had  rescued  her  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave. 

As  an  explanation  was  then  neces- 
sary to  Rickard  and  his  friends,  so  is 

it  now,  no  doubt,  to  our  readers 

Thomas  Cassidy  on  that  occasion 
could  not  force  himself  to  a full  dis- 
closure of  all  that  had  taken  place,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  himself  was 
the  chief — indeed,  the  only,  offender 
in  our  little  drama.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, not  being  burthened  with  any  of 
bis  scruples,  no  more  than  with  the 
spirit  which  occasioned  them,  proceed  to 
detail  the  particulars  without  reserve. 

On  the  day  of  Mary’s  funeral,  her 
relations,  finding  that  their  object  in 
having  her  interred  with  themselves 
could  not  be  accomplished  without 
bloodshed,  resolved  to  accomplish 
that  by  stealth,  which  they  feared  or 
found  themselves  unable  to  do  by  vio- 
lence. Her  uncle,  therefore,  and  three 
of  her  next  of  kin,  went  to  her  grave 
that  very  night,  in  order  that  they 
might  clandestinely  convey  her  body  to 
their  own  place  of  interment.  To  de- 
scribe what  they  felt  on  ascertaining 
that,  under  the  semblance  of  death, 
without  its  reality,  she  had  been  buried 
alive,  is  not  our  intention.  It  is, 
enough  to  say,  that  having  taken  her 
out  of  one  grave  which  they  filled  up, 
they  were  about  to  lower  her  into 
another,  when,  owing  to  her  moans, 
the  discovery  was  made.  She  was 
brought  home  in  her  coffin  to  Tho- 
mas Cassidy's  house,  and  on  that 
very  night  removed  along  with  her 
cousin  to  the  small  cottage  which 
his  father  had  taken  on  his  account, 
adjacent  to  the  sea  air.  At  that 
time,  even  though  alive,  there  was 
but  very  slight  probability  of  her  re- 
covery, and  for  that  reason,  Thomas 
Cassidy,  apprehensive  that  if  her  hus- 
band, or  any  of  his  family,  should  bear 
that  she  had  been  disinterred,  and  re- 
stored to  life,  and  then  reinterred,  even 
with  his  own  family,  without  letting 
him  know  it,  nothing  short  of  murder 
would  be  the  result  j for  tbeO'Sullivans, 
though  generous  and  brave,  were  bitter 
and  implacable  enemies,  especially  when 
any  of  their  domestic  affections,  or  here- 
ditary prejudices  were  outraged.  For 
this  reason,  then,  among  others,  be  made 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  se- 
cret, take  a solemn  oath  never  to  reveal  it 
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until  he  should  give  them  permission. 
Thomas  Cassidy  was,  indeed,  a crafty 
man,  and  like  many  crafty  men,  he 
laid  his  plans  without  a proper  foun- 
dation. His  son,  John,  as  the  reader 
guesses,  was  aware,  from  the  time  of 
his  uncle’s  death,  that  it  had  been  his 
wish  to^bave  his  daughter,  Mary,  mar- 
ried to  Kickard  O'Sullivan.  His  fa- 
ther, however,  who  strongly  coveted 
her  property,  bound  the  young  man 
a most  sacred  asseveration  never  to 
betray  him ; an  obligation  which  he 
was  too  conscientious  to  violate.  On 
the  day  when  John  returned  home,  af- 
ter haring  taken  leave  of  his  dying 
cousin,  his  father  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  that  a 
suspicion  of  his  love  for  her  at  once 
flashed  across  his  mind.  He  imme- 
diately questioned  the  boy  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  admitted  the  truth,  and  add- 
ed, that  it  was  his  secret  struggling 
with  his  passion  for  her  that  had  un- 
dermined his  health.  His  father 
blamed  him  for  not  having  told  him  in 
time,  urging  that  they  could  have 
been  married  without  any  difliculty, 
and  her  property  might,  in  that  cose, 
have  been  kept  in  the  family. 

Time  went  on,  however,  and  Mary 
began  slowly  to  recover,  and  her  cou- 
sin also  appeared  to  receive  much  bene- 
fit from  the  change  of  air.  It  now 
occurred  to  his  father  that  if  he  could 
remove  from'  his  son's  mind  the  cause 
of  bis  illness,  his  restoration  to  health 
would  be  certain ; for  notwithstanding 
all  bis  boasted  confidence  in  his  reco- 
very, he  had  sometimes  a secret  misgiv- 
ing upon  the  subject  which  kept  him 
anxious  and  unhappy..  To  this  hope  and 
purpose  his  mind  was  shaped  by  the 
accounts  received  of  Rickard’s  derange- 
ment, and  the  apparent  breaking  down 
of  his  health — for  indeed  the  general 
opinion,  and  the  great  probability  was, 
that  his  heart  bad  been  literally  bro- 
ken, and  that  he  would  not  long  sur- 
vive bis  wife.  On  this  account  his 
uncle  was  doubly  glad  that  he  had 
kept  her  existence  a secret.  John, 
on  hearing  this  plan  proposed  by  his 
father,  however  he  might  and  would 
have  been  delighted  with  it  under 
other  circumstances,  knew  too  well 
that,  in  spite  of  his  father’s  avarice, 
it  came  too  late,  and  that  whether 
Rickard  O’Sullivan  lived  or  died,  was 
nothing  now  to  him,  who  had  the  seal 
of  death  upon  him.  Finding  that  his 


day  was  nearly  come,  as  he  said,  and 
seeing  besides  that  his  father’s  mind 
was  tortured  with  remorse,  he  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  bring  matters  to 
a crisis,  and  no  plan  seemed  to  him  so 
well  adapted  to  effect  this  desirable  ob- 
ject as  that  contained  in  the  message  he 
bad  sent  to  Rickard  by  the  old  woman. 

Mary,  on  inquiring  from  her  uncle 
why  her  husband  was  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  her  survival,  and  brought 
to  see  her,  was  told  by  him  that  he  only 
waited  until  she  should  get  strong 
and  healthy,  that  he  might  give  him 
the  greater  surprize. 

A considerable  portion  of  this  ex- 
planation, but  by  no  means  all,  was 
communicated  to  Rickard  and  his 
friends  by  Thomas  Cassidy,  who  now 
saw  that  all  his  plans  were  completely 
frustrated  by  the  approaching  death 
of  him  for  whose  behoof  they  had  been 
devised,  and  that  his  dishonesty  and 
want  of  truth  were  the  worst  substi- 
tutes in  the  world  for  integrity  and  a 
good  conscience. 

The  doctor,  having  heard  this  ex- 
planation, recommended  him  to  bring 
his  son  back  to  the  air  of  his  native 
valley,  and  aRer  some  further  direc- 
tions as  to  his  regimen  and  mode  of 
life,  he  took  his  departure.  They  fol- 
lowed his  advice  in  that  respect,  and 
in  a few  days  were  once  more  in  their 
old  residence. 

The  rumour  of  Mary  O’Sullivan’s 
restoration  from  the  grave  created  a 
sensation  which  no  human  pen  could 
describe.  On  the  d.iy  of  her  removal 
home,  the  rejoicing  crowds  which  ac- 
companied her  covered  half  the  coun- 
try. A second  wedding  was  held,  to 
which  the  first  was  nothing.  Horns 
were  blown,  dances  held,  and  bonfires 
made  throughout  all  the  glen,  and  for 
many  a long  month  afterwards  she  was 
pointed  out  in  fair  and  market,  mass, 
wedding,  and  wakehouse,  as  the  woman 
who  had  been  dead,  and  was  permitted 
to  come  to  life  a second  time. 

A fortnight  had  now  elapsed,  and 
one  morning  a message  arrived  from 
her  uncle’s,  to  the  effect  that  her  cou- 
sin John  was  desirous  of  seeing  her. 
She  went,  and  on  entering  his  room 
was  surprised  to  see  a coffin  lying  upon 
two  chairs.  He  had  just  got  up,  and 
expressed  a wish  to  take  a short  walk 
with  her,  but  on  getting  to  the  kitchen 
be  was  obliged  to  sit  in  an  old  arm 
chair,  being  unable  to  go  farther. 
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" John  dear,”  said  she,  “ in  God's 
name  what  is  the  coffin  for,  or  wh^ 
have  you  sich  a thing  here  ?" 

“ Mary,"  he  replied,  “ I have  a 
request  to  ax  of  you.  That's  your 
coffin  ; will  you  allow  your  cousin  John 
to  he  buried  in  it  ? 1 kept  that  coffin 

in  a safe  and  saicret  place,  in  the  hopes 
that  you'd  let  me  sleep  my  last  sleep 
in  it.  It  was  too  long  fur  you,”  he 
added,  “an'  it's  jist  my  length.” 

Mary  was  already  in  tears,  for  she 
saw  that  death  had  taken  possession 
of  her  cousin. 

“ Dear  John,”  she  replied,  “ how 
could  I refuse  you  that,  or  anything 
else  in  my  power  ?” 

“ Do  you  remember,”  he  said, 
“what  Lilly  Stewart  said,  that  she 
saw  in  the  tay-cup  two  corpses,  and 
but  one  coffin  ? — twiste  she  said  that.” 
“ I do,"  she  replied  ; “ it's  strange 
enough  how  it  fell  out.” 

“ It  is,”  he  replied,  musing;  and  then 
he  added — “dear  Mary,  justice  is  done 
to  you  an'  Rickard  at  last.  My  father 
has  made  a written  Will — that  is,  he 
has  got  one  made — and  he  laves  you 
all  that  he  is  worth  at  his  death,  an' 
that  will  be  soon.  You'll  be  put  in 
possession  of  half  this  farm  now — half 
of  all  that’s  un  it,  an'  in  it  ; you’ll  get 
your  three  hundhre  pounds  fortune  ; 
an’  you’ll  know  what  I lave  you  soon, 
very  soon,  Mary  dear.” 

“ Dear  John,”  she  replied,  weeping 
bitterly,  “ 1 don't  care  about  these 
things  ; I’d  give  them  all  up,  an’  ten 
times  as  much,  if  I could  only  keep 
you  with  us." 

“ Mary,”  he  continued,  “ I ax  your 
forgiveness  before  I die.” 

“ Mine,  John  dear!  I have  nothin' 
to  forgive  you  for.  Ob,  never,  never 
did  you  offend  me.  Mo  ! — oh,  who 
did  your  kind  an'  gentle  heart  ever 
offend  ?” 

“ Mary,”  he  went  on — and  his  voice, 
naturally  musical  and  soft,  was  slightly 
shaken,  but  only  into  a more  touching 
and  mournful  melody,  by  the  subdued 
sorrow  which  breathed  in  his  words — 
“ Mary,  do  you  remember  the  day  you 
asked  me  if  1 was — if  I was — in  love  ?” 
“ 1 do,  dearest  John.” 


“ It's  all  over  now,”  he  said— “ in 
every  sense,  it's  all  over.” 

“ What  is,  darling  ? What  do  you 
wish  to  say,  John — ray  own  dearest 
John  ?” 

“ Do  you  remember  it  ?”  he  asked. 
“ I do,  John  dear.” 

“ Keep  my  head  up.  I feel — my — 
yes  ; let  it  lie  on  your  bosom.  You’ll 
think  of  your  cou.sin  John  sometimes  ; 
but  don’t  cry  that  way.” 

She  kissed  his  lips,  and  could  not 
reply  for  weeping. 

“ Don’t  you  forgive  me  ?" 

■ “ If  I knew  what  for,  darlin’.” 

He  looked  up  with  a long  and  me- 
lancholy gaze  into  her  face,  and 
added — 

“ Mary,  it  was  you  I loved,  an’  now 
forgive  me  1” 

She  started,  and  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  stooped  down,  and  plac- 
ing her  lips  near  his  ear,  she  whisper- 
ed in  a low,  calm,  and  gentle  voice — 

“ I forgive  you,  John  1” 

He  looked  up  with  a faint  smile,  as 
if  grateful,  and  then  laying  down  his 
head  again  upon  her  bosom,  he  closed 
his  eyes.  The  disclosure  he  had  made 
stopped  her  tears,  and  gave,  for  a time, 
an  expression  of  more  sedateness  to  her 
sorrow  ; but  it  only  added  a new  ele- 
ment to  her  tenderness,  for  she  now 
felt  a deep  compassion  mingled  with 
her  grief. 

At  length  she  felt  as  if  he  were 
seized  with  a slight  internal  struggle, 
and  such  was  the  fact.  She  rais^  his 
bead,  and,  looking  at  him,  perceived 
that  the  gentle,  generous,  and  affec- 
tionate spirit  of  that  loving  and  belov- 
ed cousin  had  been  freed  from  all  its 
cares  and  sorrows  for  ever. 

His  father  did  not  survive  him  three 
months,  and,  as  his  son  said,  be  ren- 
dered ample  justice  to  his  niece  and 
her  husband.  They  inherited  all  his 
property  ; and  for  many  a long  and 
happy  year  they  led  an  affectionate  and 
tranquil  life,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  them,  in  the  valley  of 
Edenmore,  where  their  descendants 
are  to  be  found,  independent  and  res- 
pectable until  this  day. 


*,*  In  the  grave-yard  of  Edenmore  there  is  an  old  tombstone,  on  which  are 
rudely  sculptured  the  figures  of  a man  and  woman  sleeping,  with  an  arm  of 
each  around  the  neck  of  the  other  ; whilst  near  them,  on  the  same  stone,  is  a 
male  figure,  with  the  right  hand  upon  that  of  the  female.  In  connexion  with 
this  is  the  tradition  on  which  the  foregoing  legend  has  been  founded. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SPECL'LATIOSS.* 


W BITERS  on  the  sjstera  of  the  world 
are  of  two  kinds,  who  must  bo  treated 
▼try  differently  by  the  scientific  in- 
quirer. We  have  the  men  of  philo- 
sophical minds,  who  have  penetrated 
to  the  very  frontiers  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  have  defined  the  actu.al  ex- 
tent of  our  acquisitions,  drawing  a 
sharp  separation  between  what  is 
certain  and  what  is  probable.  In 
the  works  of  such  men  general  haws 
are  expounded,  the  connexions  of 
the  various  sciences  illustrated,  and 
the  ulterior  tendencies  of  physical  re- 
search are  pointed  out  with  prudent 
reserve.  They  ascend  by  many  a 
tedious  investigation  to  general  prin- 
ciples, and  they  then  contemplate  the 
concrete  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
produced  by  the  complicated  action  of 
many  distinct  laws.  There  is  another 
class  of  minds  of  a very  different  cha- 
racter— men  little  acquainted  with  the 
patient  process  of  original  investiga- 
tion, or  familiar  with  the  details  of 
any  science.  They  know  general  prin- 
ciples without  having  gone  through 
any  course  of  scientific  discipline,  and 
would  not  in  the  same  cases  be  able  to 
recognize  the  objects  of  their  specu- 
lations when  placed  before  them,  or  to 
clothe  their  general  laws  with  the  gar- 
niture of  details  which  always  cling  to 
them  in  the  external  world.  In  per- 
sons of  this  kind  the  tendency  is  not 
to  expound  general  laws,  but  to  con- 
struct some  system  deduced  from 
them.  Usually  such  speculations  arc 
selected  as  are  only  probable  or  hypo- 
thetical to  philosophic  minds,  and  they 
will  form  deductions  from  the  nature 
of  ncbulm  or  the  existence  of  a cen- 
tral heat  under  the  earth’s  crust,  as  if 
such  things  were  of  as  undoubted 
truth  as  the  principle  of  universal  gra- 
vitation, or  the  chemical  law  of  de- 
finite proportions.  Departing  from 
these  assumed  principles,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  globe,  the  deposition  of  its 


strata,  the  elevation  of  its  mountains, 
and  even  the  origin  of  its  org.anized  in- 
habitants, are  explained  with  a bold- 
ness which  ill  accords  with  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  complicated 
workings  of  our  mundane  system.  To 
deduce  from  even  the  undoubted  laws 
of  nature  an  exposition  of  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  is  a task 
from  which  the  philosopher  will  recoil, 
for  this  reason,  that  we  cannot  foresee 
all  the  consequences  which  may  result 
from  the  reciprocal  actions  and  reac- 
tions of  so  many  independent  natural 
laws.  To  be  able  to  attempt  this  task, 
we  must  possess  far  more  knowledge 
than  we  can  yet  command.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  present  stale  of  astronomy, 
where  we  have  comparatively  simple 
phenomena  to  deal  with,  we  can  fore- 
tell future  events,  but  it  is  the  only 
science  in  which  we  can  do  so.  If  we 
pass  from  this  simple  case  to  the  ex- 
treme of  complication,  we  find  our 
power  of  foretelling  the  future  very 
limited  indeed.  In  the  phenomena  of 
an  animal  body,  for  example,  we  per- 
ceive that  its  organs  of  motion  depend 
upon  the  density  of  the  earth  ; we  per- 
ceive in  its  digestion  and  respiration  a 
scries  of  chemical  changes  — in  the 
growth  and  structure  of  its  organs  we 
find  a totally  new  class  of  phenomena, 
which  wo  call  vital,  and  beyond  this 
we  find  sensations  and  emotions,  capa- 
cities for  pain  and  pleasure.  In  this 
case  we  have  mechanical,  chemical, 
vital,  and  psvchological  causes  acting  in 
the  same  object  and  at  the  same  time, 
in  producing  changes,  whose  investiga- 
tion  will  occupy  philosophers  for  ages 
to  come.  To  account  for  the  origin 
of  such  beings  by  deductions  from  our 
present  knowledge,  and  speak  of  crea- 
tion according  to  law,  is  equivalent  to 
a confession,  that  these  truly  wonder- 
ful and  inexplicable  phenomena  have 
occupied  but  little  of  our  serious  con- 
sideration, that  while  revelling  in  our 


* Kosmos,  by  Humboldt. 

“ Thoughts  on  some  important  Points  relating  to  the  System  of  the  World."  By 
J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.D.,  &c. 

“Sequel  to  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natnral  History  of  Creation.” 
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metaphysical  speculations  we)havcne- 
lected  our  scalpel  and  microscope, 
t is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from 
these  remarks  that  all  deductive  ex- 
positions of  general  science  are  either 
useless  or  presumptuous  ; on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  the  most  inviting  way 
of  rendering  abstruse  subjects  intelligi- 
ble, and  of  communicating  instruction, 
hut  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that 
such  deductions,  in  as  far  as  true,  are 
merely  the  results  of  induction  and 
research,  stated,  so  to  speak,  in  an  in- 
verted way.  In  the  present  state  of 
science  the  philosopher  generalizes  by 
induction,  and  then  converts  the  law  he 
has  discovered  into  an  instrument  of  ul- 
terior inquiries.  Weshall  briefly  allude 
to  a second  error  into  which  minds  of 
a systematic,  rather  than  an  inductive 
cast,  are  apt  to  fall.  When  they  sup- 
pose that  the  end  of  science  is  gene- 
ralization only,  as  if  all  phenomena 
might  be  comprehended  under  one 
general  law.  Fur  instance,  it  is  argued 
that  vital  phenomena  are  the  result  of 
ordinary  physical  laws,  which  act  on 
inert  matter,  and  further,  that  even 
chemical  affinity  and  gravitation  may 
be  included  in  something  still  more 
comprehensive.  This  evil,  which  pre- 
vails to  a far  greater  extent  in  Ger- 
many than  with  us,  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure the  known  and  acknowledged 
landmarks  of  science.  We  may,  as  has 
been  done,  abstract  from  every  animal 
all  that  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  hence, 
find  that  every  animal  has  the  same 
number  of  organs,  and  we  may  then 
prove  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween plants  and  animals  j we  may 
then  abstract  life,  chemical  affinity,  and 
gravitation,  and  arrive  at  some  thing 
as  untangible  as  the  rfuri  uXm,  or  pri- 
mary matters  of  the  ancients.  But  we 
have  distinct  senses  which  tell  us  of 
different  properties  of  matter,  and  we 
know  of  laws  of  nature  which  are  as  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  as  colour  is  from 
hardness,  and  if  our  knowledge  is  be- 
coming simplified  in  some  directions, 
the  discoveries  of  so  many  new  ele- 
ments, by  the  chemists,  prove  that  it  is 
becoming  complicated  in  others. 

The  nature  of  these  observations 
will  bo  better  illustrated  by  a compari- 
son, or  rather  a contrast,  between  two 
of  the  works  mentioned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  The  peru- 
sal of  such  works  as  the"^**  Kosmos,"or 
“ Sir  John  Herscbell’s  Discourse  on  Na- 
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tural  Philosophy,"  of  the  “Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  will  give  a complete  idea 
of  the  great  difference  between  the 
philosophic,  and  the  merely  systematic 
mind.  The  “ Kosmos"  of  Humboldt 
is,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  a survey 
of  the  wide  domain  of  physical  science, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  general  laws 
which  hare  been  discovered  or  un- 
folded by  modern  science.  In  his 
survey,  the  illustrious  and  venerable 
philosopher  does  not  pretend  to  soar 
beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere — 
the  “ flammantia  mcenia  mundi."  He 
begins  his  career  from  the  extreme 
limits,  not  of  creation,  but  of  man’s 
knowledge,  from  the  nebuls,  the 
galaxy,  and  the  region  of  the  fixed 
stars.  The  solar  system  is  next  de- 
scribed, with  its  comets  and  aero- 
lites, and  the  phenomena  of  meteor- 
ology and  magnetism  are  expounded  by 
one  who  has  so  greatly  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  Geo- 
logical phenomena,  and  the  history  of 
organic  fossils,  and  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
close  this  wide  range  of  topics.  Only 
the  first  volume  of  the  “ kosmos"  has 
reached  us,  and  for  the  present,  we  shall 
defer  any  further  consideration  of  the 
work,  which  will  deserve  aseparatc  arti- 
cle. We  confess  we  cannot  even  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  “ Kosmos," 
without  giving  expression  to  the  solemn 
and  melancholy  ffieling  which  it  must 
suggest,  when  we  remember  that  it  is 
the  last  work  with  which  its  venerable 
author  will  enrich  the  world  ; it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  scientific  legacy  of 
Humboldt — of  one  who  has  added 
so  much  to  the  sum  of  knowledge, 
and,  we  may  truly  add,  of  intellectual 
enjoyment.  He  is  the  last  of  a gene- 
ration of  men  of  genius,  who  have 
p.assed  away — the  only  eminent  sur- 
viving cotemporary  of  Cuvier  and 
La  Place,  Blumenbach,  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  thus  forms  the  connect- 
ing link  between  French  science  and 
German  literature,  while  he  was  no 
foreigner  among  the  philosophers  of 
Fngland.  The  genius  of  Humboldt  is, 
however,  eminently  national  and  Ger- 
manic— his  whole  intellect  is  cast  in  a 
Teutonic  mould — ho]  belongs  to  an 
order  of  genius,  which  is  found  only  in 
his  race,  and  to  which  neither  France 
nor  England  has  produced  anything 
similar.  Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  Hum- 
boldt allGermans,  and  all  exhibit  great 
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resemblance  in  their  pursuits  and 
course  of  life.  We  find  in  them  the 
same  unwearied  application  and  capa- 
bility of  labour,  and  an  extent  of 
knowledge  in  almost  every  de)iartinent 
of  science,under  which  ordinary  minds 
would  be  overwhelmed.  The  unceas- 
ing activity  of  Humboldt's  mind  has 
left  its  record  in  the  history  of  almost 
every  branch  of  science.  He  is  not 
only  the  most  extensive  traveller  of  the 
age,  but  one  of  our  most  voluminous 
writers.  In  his  younger  days,  he 
explored  a great  extent  of  Spanish 
America,  while  in  matureryears,  when 
most  men  seek  repose,  he  visited  the 
dreary  regions  of  Siberia,  and  explored 
the  geology  of  the  Ural  mountains. 
During  these  journeys,  no  matter  of 
interest  was  neglected,  and  his  emi- 
nently systematic  andgeneralizing  mind 
at  once  comprehended  the  bearing  of 
every  new  fact  with  respect  to  the 
theories  of  science,  and  illustrated  it 
by  every  thing  of  a similar  kind 
which  had  previously  been  recorded  ; 
thus,  combining  the  scientific  tra- 
veller with  the  closet  philosopher. 

In  reading  the  works  of  this  first  of 
philosophic  travellers,  we  are  sur- 
prised and  delighted  with  the  varied 
knowledge  they  display ; the  whole 
range  of  science  is  displayed  before 
us.  We  find  astronomic  and  mag- 
netic observations,  discussions  on  the 
geography  of  plants,  on  the  statistics 
and  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  philological  researches  respecting 
the  American  languages,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Indians.  There  is  still  an- 
other elementin  Humboldt's  character, 
without  which  his  name  would  have 
been  less  universally  known,  or  to 
speak  more  truly,  without  which  he 
never  could  have  accomplished  his 
prodigious  labours — we  mean,  the 
steady,  glowing,  and  sustained  enthu- 
siasm which  has  pervaded  his  whole 
life.  The  calm  and  temperate  zeal  of  his 
scientific  youth  has  continued  through 
mature  manhood  and  old  age,  being 
both  the  cause  and  recompense  of  a 
virtuous  and  unceasingly  useful  and 
brilliant  career.  It  is  to  this  en- 
thusiasm that  his  writings  owe  much 
of  their  popularity;  hispoetictempera- 
ment  gives  him  a taste  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  which  is  not  necessarily 
combined  with  a devotion  to  physical 
science.  The  glorious  vegetation  of  a 
tropical  country,  and  the  grandeur  of 


the  American  mountains,  are  describ- 
ed with  enthusiasm,  and  the  exploits 
of  the  e.arly  Spanish  adventurers,  as 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  old  Cas- 
tilian chroniclers,  have  ns  great  a 
charm  for  Humboldt,  as  for  Irving 
or  Southey.  We  think  that  any  one 
who  has  perused  Humboldt's  work  on 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  com- 
ared  it  with  Irving's  life  of  Colum- 
ns, will  be  struck  with  far  deeper 
earnestness,  and  more  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  Genoese  dis- 
played by  Humboldt.  It  is  owing  to 
this  love  of  nature,  and  no  small  share 
of  eloquence,  that  Humboldt  has  ex- 
erted so  powerful  an  influence  in 
diffusing  a taste  for  n.atural  history. 
Like  the  popular  romance  of  De  Foe, 
which  has  made  so  many  sailors, 
Humboldt's  travels  have  sent  many  a 
zealous  and  ingenuous  youth  to  ex- 
plore the  wilds  of  America,  or  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

We  must,  for  the  present,  quit  this 
pleasing  topic,  and  devote  the  remain- 
der of  our  paper  to  the  consideration 
of  other  works,  one  of  them  of  a very 
different  character.  The  various 
popular  works  of  Dr.  Nicbol  are  de- 
voted to  the  exposition  of  astronomi- 
cal science,  and  render  the  system  of 
the  universe  intelligible  to  general 
readers.  The  popularity  of  Dr.  Ni- 
chol's  publications  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  have  obtained,  ns  they  de- 
serve, a lai'ge  measure  of  success. 
He  baa  illustrated,  in  eloquent  and 
poetical  language,  the  stupendous 
fabric  of  the  heavens,  and,  an  enthu- 
siast in  his  science,  he  has  been  un- 
commonly happy  in  rendering  the 
complicated  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  intelligible  to  the  nun-mathe- 
matical reader.  In  our  opinion,  it  is 
in  his  explanations  of  the  abstruse 
questions  of  astronomy,  and  in  his 
success  in  filling  the  mind  with  some 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  realms  of 
creation,  that  Dr.  Nichol’s  chief  merit 
is  to  be  placed.  No  work,  however, 
is  without  some  faults,  and  we  think 
they  deserve  some  notice,  especially 
as  they  are  more  apparent  in  his  later 
publications,  when  he  enters  upon 
geological  speculations,  where  he  is 
obviously  less  at  home  than  he  is 
when  wandering  amidst  the  regions  of 
the  fixed  stars.  He  must  be  a dull 
and  plodding  student  indeed,  who 
would  expel  the  charms  of  eloquence 
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and  beauty  of  illustration,  from  works 
on  science,  especially  popular  expo- 
sitions, In  all  scientific  works,  in 
none  more  than  elementary  ones, 
beauties  of  style  must  on  no  occa- 
sion impede  the  most  rigid  scien- 
tific precision  and  perfect  good  taste. 
That  eloquence  and  precision  are  far 
from  being  incompatible,  we  know, 
from  the  example  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  : in  the  “ Eloges" 
written  by  Cuvier,  in  the  introduc- 
tory discourse  to  his  work  on  fossil 
remains,  and  in  our  own  country, 
in  Playfair’s  exposition  of  the  Hutto- 
nian  theory,  we  have  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  correct  and  philosophic  elo- 
quence. Now,  what  we  complain  of 
in  Dr.  Nichol  is,  a certain  vagueness 
which  leaves  a most  indistinct  impres- 
sion on  the  mind — we  get  a phrase  in- 
stead of  a thought,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  we  may  run  the  risk  of  falling 
into  misconceptions.  There  is,  for 
example,  a chapter,  headed  “ The  na- 
ture of  material  evolutions,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  phenomena  of  life." 
It  would  perplex  Q'ldipus  to  derive 
from  this  title  the  nature  of  the  specu- 
lations which  are  to  follow.  In  the 
same  way  such  phrases  as  the  “ vitality 
of  the  sidereal  universe."  It  has  been 
said  of  old  that  “ matter  is  dead,  what 
then  is  life?"  Such  expressions  are  in 
extremely  bad  taste,  and  may  be  mis- 
understood, especially  as  natural- 
ists of  a certain  school,  such  as 
Carus,  Oken,  and  others,  understand 
such  phrases  literally.  Surely  if  such 
n vague  way  of  writing  is  to  become 
popular,  we  shall  learn,  when  speak- 
ing of  gravitation,  to  say  that  the 
planets  are  retained  in  their  orbits  by 
the  influence  of  irritability,  whose  force 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ; that  a liquid  rises  in  a capil- 
lary  tube,  in  virtue  of  the  sensibility 
of  its  sides  ; and  that  water  is  propell- 
ed in  the  channel  of  a river  by  the  con- 
tractility of  its  banks.  We  shall  point 
out  one  other  example  in  which  this  use, 
or  rather  abuse  of  ill-chosen  phrases 
has  betrayed  the  writer  iuio  an  opinion 
in  which  we  cannot  p.articipate : — 

The  problem  of  final  causes,  or  the 
unfolding  of  all  the  purposes  of  the  Oea- 
tor,  must,  even  in  regard  to  the  least 
ofliis  acts,  continue  insoluble  until  some 
faculty  shall  have  been  reached,  that  can 
discern  each  act  in  its  completenent,  or  in 
its  connexion  with  three  infinitudes — the 


infinite  Past,  in  which  it  has  its  roots — 
the  infinite  Present  through  which  its 
actual  form  and  existence  diffase  their 
relationships,  and  that  infinite  Future, 
whose  course,  according  to  its  efficacy, 
it  must  modify.” 

Had  the  expression,  “ even  in  re- 
gard to  the  least  of  his  acts,”  which 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sentence,  been  left  out,'  the  passage 
might  have  escaped  criticism  ; but  un- 
fortunately the  rhetoric  lias  given  the 

sentence  a very  erroneous  meaning 

The  idea  that  it  requires  a threefold 
infinity  of  knowledge  to  understand 
and  apply  the  doctrine  of  final  causes, 
is  a most  unhappy  one,  and  reminds 
one  more  of  the  fanciful  speculations 
of  Honnet,  than  the  precision  requir- 
ed in  modern  times.  Final  causes, 
that  is,  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  so  far  from  being  obscure  or 
transcendental,  are  very  easily  as- 
certained, even  by  the  humblest  in- 
tellect. A very  finite  knowledge,  in- 
deed, is  necessary  to  tell  the  final  cause, 
why  the  length  of  the  neck  and  bead  of 
an  antelope  for  example,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  its  fore-legs;  and  even  the  untu- 
tored Eskiinaux  admires  the  web-foot  of 
the  water-fowl  as  being  so  unattainably 
superior  toany  paddle  which  he  can  con- 
trive. Nor  is  it  true  that  every  final 
causc,to  be  understood,  must  be  known 
in  all  its  possible  relations  to  time  and 
space.  We  might  as  well  attest  that  we 
could  not  tell  whether  a ship  was  built 
by  human  skill  or  not,  until  we  knew 
whether  she  was  to  sail  as  an  honest 
trader,  become  a man-of-war,  a slaver, 
or  an  opium  smuggler.  Neither  have 
we  any  reason  to  suppose,  except  in  a 
very  peculiar  sense,  that  the  course  of 
nature  is  in  any  perceptible  degree 
modified,  even  by  very  extensive  revo- 
lutions in  the  animal  kingdom  ; all 
events  are  neither  equally  import- 
ant nor  equally  necessary,  as  our 
author  believes.  There  are,  it  may  be, 
a hundred  kinds  of  humming  birds  in 
America,  all  living  on  the  same  sort 
of  food;  if  ninety-nine  species  were 
extinguished,  and  the  same  amount  of 
individuals  produced  firom  the  remain- 
ing species,  we  do  not  think  that  a 
mutation  of  the  earth's  axis  would  be 
the  result.  The  extinction  of  that 
strange  bird,  the  Dodo,  from  the  Mau- 
ritius, its  only  abode,  was  not  so  im- 
portant, surely,  as  the  earthquake  at 
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Lisbon.  These  strange  misapprehen- 
sions respecting  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes  are  the  more  surprising 
as  they  .ire  not  felt  by  the  most 
eminent  jihilosophers.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  naturalists  of  the  first- 
rank  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
principle  as  a powerful  me.ins  of  dis- 
covery and  aid  to  investigation.  In  the 
earliest,  and  we  mayadd,one  ofthe  most 
wonderful  works  in  the  philosophy  of 
zoology-the  history  of  animals,  by  Aris- 
totle— we  find  the  doctrine  in  every 
page  often  employed  with  astonishing 
sagacity.  In  the  physiological  trea- 
tise of  Galen,  we  find  the  same  prin- 
ciple nobly  unfolded.  In  modern  times, 
we  find  it  every  where  in  the  works  of 
the  great  naturalists  of  the  hist  century 
— Linnaeus,  Daubenton,  and  Camper  ; 
and  above  all,  in  the  immortal  work 
of  Cuvier,  on  fossil  bones.  In  all 
the  works  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier 
we  find  the  principle  reiterated,  as 
the  only  certain  basis  of  natural  his- 
tory ; and  it  is  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  it  to  many  new  and  surpris- 
ing ways,  that  gives  his  discussions  on 
such  forbidding  topics  as  bones  and 
skeletons,  all  the  charm  of  an  excit- 
ing and  eventful  narrative.  The  dull 
and  uninteresting  nature  of  the  study 
of  fossil  remains,  when  the  principle 
of  final  causes  is  excluded,  may  be 
seen  in  the  works  of  Cuvier's  succes- 
sor, who  has  effectually  contrived  to 
deprive  the  .subject  of  all  its  interest 
and  much  of  its  pViilosophy. 

While  we  have  been  both  ideasedand 
instructed  by  the  astronomical  part  of 
Dr.  Nichol's  vtork,  the  portion  relat- 
ing to  the  structure  and  revolutions  of 
the  earth  appears  to  us  far  less  satis- 
factory. There  is  4 vagueness  and  an 
indefinite  character  in  the  exposition, 
which  might  have  been  avoided, 
by  using  more  of  definition  and  de- 
scription. In  speaking  of  the  geolo- 
gical views  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  M.  De 
Beaumont,  not  the  smallest  hint  is 
given  to  warn  the  reader  that  the  two 
theories  respectively  proposed  by  these 
distinguished  men  are  anUgonistic  and 
incompatible — both  of  them  cannot  be 
included  in  the  same  geological  .system. 
According  to  Darwin,  certain  areas 
of  dry  land  are  subsiding,  and  others 
rising  gradually  to  form  islands,  con- 
tinents, and  mountains  ; and  all  this 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature,  the  causes  dif- 


fering neither  in  nature  or  energy,  from 
what  they  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  our  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
DcBeaumont's  theory  represents  alter- 
nate periods  of  tramiuil  operations, 
and  crises  of,  so  to  speak,  spasmodic 
action,  in  which  mountain  chains  of 
hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  and  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  elevation  were  thrown 

up  in  a very  short  portion  of  time 

The  di.sciples  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
course  of  nature,  with  Mr.  Lyell  at 
their  head,  will  adopt  the  Darwinian 
view,  while  those  who  believe  in  the 
occurrence  of  violent  catastrophes  will 
look  with  a favourable  eye  on  the  bold 
speculation  of  Elie  De  Beaumont. 

We  have  only  one  other  observation 
to  make  as  regards  geology.  We  are 
told  that  the  universe,  and  of  course 
the  earth,  is  in  a state,  not  of  change 
merely,  but  development — that  it  is 
unfolding  a grand,  though  unknown 
jdan,  we  Iwtiece  in  obedience  to  iafnUi- 
bte  instincts.  It  is  in  such  modes  of 
expression  as  these  that  our  chief,  or 
rather  our  only,  objection  to  the  work 
before  us  rests.  The  use  of  meta- 
phors instead  of  descriptions,  and  the 
application  of  the  technical  language 
of  one  science  to  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  another,  can  only  be  attended 
with  confusion.  A river  is  in  pro- 
gress to  the  sea,  but  it  would  be  strange 
language  to  talk  of  its  being  develop- 
ed into  an  estuary.  Development  is 
a technical  word,  and  among  na- 
turalists signifies  the  series  of  changes 
in  an  organized  body  from  its  first  for- 
mation up  to  maturity.  It  consists,  at 
least,  in  an  increase  of  size,  in  the 
greater  solidity  and  strength  of  or- 
gans, and  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
p.irts,  and  also  in  the  loss  of  others, 
which  are  only  required  during  the 
early  stages  of  life.  That  the  consti- 
tuted |iart8  of  the  earth  are  in  a course 
of  development,  or  that  the  vegetable 
or  animal  kingdoms  are  developing, 
in  the  sense  already  defined,  we 
never  suspected,  and  certainly  were 
never  more  astounded  than  when  told 
that  the  belief  in  the  development  of 
the  universe  is,  like  our  belief  in  our 
own  identity,  or  in  the  relation  of  cau.se 
and  effect,  a primordial  and  unalysable 
clement  in  our  mental  constitution. 
We  are  further  told  that  this  develop- 
ment is  accompanied  with  an  enlarged 
enjoyment  of  the  powers  of  life.  Now 
to  this  statement  we  also  object.  Life 
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and  enjoyment  have  no  necessary  con- 
nexion. Vital  processes  have  no  essen- 
tial connexion  with  i>ain  or  pleasure. 
The  vast  r.ange  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom exhibits  life  without  enjoyment. 
It  is  only  in  the  animal  kingdom  where 
we  find  nerves  and  muscles,  sensation 
and  volition,  and  consequently  some 
kind  of  mental  principle,  that  we  find  a 
capacity  for  enjoyment. 

The  " Vestiges  of  Creation"  have  been 
reviewed  and  refuted  so  often  that  we 
aim  at  another  object  in  noticing  the 
work.  Our  object  is  rather  to  illus- 
trate its  complete  antagonism  to  the 
true  philosophic  spirit.  In  treating  of 
these  high  topics,  we  may  divide  au- 
thors into  two  [opposite  and  widely  se- 
parated groups,  possessing,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  botanists,  but  few  natural 
aflSnities.  In  the  one  group  we  find 
Humboldt,  Herschel,  and  La  Place  ; 
in  the  opposite  one  we  meet  with  La 
Marck,  Oken,  Cams,  and  the  author 
of  “ The  Vestiges.”  The  one  family 
characterised  by  the  philosophic,  and 
the  other  by  the  .systematic  mind.  For 
obvious  reasons,  it  has  always  been  in 
speculations  respecting  the  origin  and 
n.ature  of  living  beings  that  this  diver- 
gence of  speculation  has  been  observ- 
ed. The  mechanical  and  chemical 
properties  of  matter  are  compara- 
tively simple,  and  consequently  the 
relations  of  design  and  adapta- 
tion few  ; but  the  complicated  pheno- 
mena of  animals,  while  more  diffi- 
cult to  study,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
play the  most  obvious  and  wonderful 
construction  of  parts  to  fit  them  for 
their  relations  to  the  external  world. 
It  is  chiefly,  therefore,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  organized  bodies  that 
speculators  take  their  dep.arture,  fa- 
tiguing us  with  a ceaseless  reiteration 
of  the  same  views,  and  very  rarely  ex- 
hibiting any  originality  in  their  argu- 
ments or  theories.  If  wo  peruse  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Cicero 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Lucretius  on  the 
other,  we  are  surprised  at  the  small 
amount  of  novelty  which  the  moderns 
have  produced,  and  that  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  illustration,  derived  from  the 
progress  of  physical  science. 

The  great  problem  with  systematic 
cosmogonists,  from  the  days  of  Anax- 
imander to  those  of  La  Marck,  has  been 
to  explain  how  plants  and  animals 
could  arise  from  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  physical  laws,  without  the  in- 


tervention of  a creative  act,  emanating 
from  the  will  of  the  Deity.  Thus, 
Anaximander  has  anticipated  the  au- 
thor of  “ The  Vestiges,”  in  his  doc- 
trine of  creation  by  law.  The  be- 
ginning of  all  phenomena  is  in  the  in- 
finite ; that  infinite  matter  is,  from  this 
infinite,  all  finite  things  were  deve- 
loped, then  decayed,  and  were  repro- 
duced. A t first  a heated  atmosphere  sur- 
rounded the  globe,  which,  when  broken 
into  fragments,  became  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  Animals  are  originatedin  the 
water,  and  were  at  first  enveloped  in  a 
bark  or  cortical  covering,  which  was 
thrown  off  when  they  reached  dry 
land.  Man  commenced  his  career  as 
a fish,  and  ultimately  made  his  way  to 
the  shore.  In  advancing  these  opi- 
nions the  old  Ionic  sage  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  originality,  for  if  we  ab- 
stract the  verbiage  of  his  followers, 
their  doctrines  amount  to  nothing 
more.  In  a curious  and  rather  scarce 
book,  published  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  we  have  almost  a re- 
petition of  the  same  doctrine.  The 
work  to  which  we  allude  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Demaillct,  but  from  prudential  mo- 
tives he  termed  it  “ The  Tellia- 
med"  (his  own  name  spelled  back- 
wards). He  gave  his  theory,  not  as 
his  own,  but  as  a speculation  he  had 
heard  from  an  Indian  philosopher. 
His  doctrine  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Greek  philosopher.  The  sea  once 
covered  the  highest  mountains,  and 
has  gradually  subsided,  leaving  the 
dry  land  exposed.  All  animals  were 
originally  marine,  but  as  the  conti- 
nents and  islands  were  left  dry,  some 
of  them  visited  the  shores,  and  in  this 
way  became  accustomed  to  the  air. 
It  was  but  a small  change  to  con- 
vert an  eel  into  a serpent ; the 
scales  of  other  fishes  dried  and  split 
into  feathers,  while  the  fins,/rom  con- 
tinual efforts,  became  changed  into 
feet  and  wings,  and  hence  the  race  of 
birds  took  its  origin.  In  the  same 
manner  seals  became  changed  into 
apes  and  men,  and  thus  the  existence 
of  mermen  is  no  fiction  of  the  vulgar, 
for  they  are  seals  in  progress  towards 
manhood.  The  better  known  opinions 
of  La  Marck  differ  I'a  no  respect  from 
those  of  his  predecessor,  Dcmaillet,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  set  forth  in  * more 
systematic  form.  In  the  original 
ocean,  which  La  Marck  assumes  as 
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irell  as  Demaillet,  the  action  of  heat, 
electricity,  and  chemical  laws,  gave  ori- 
gin to  organic  bodies  of  the  simplest 
kinds,  consisting  of  little  more  than 
a globular  jelly,  with  an  internal  ca- 
vity, and  from  these  animalcules,  as 
from  parents,  all  other  animals  are 
derived.  Of  course  there  is  no  such 
thing  os  permanent  species,  but  ani- 
mals are  transmuted  into  others  by 
metamorphoses  as  remarkable  os  any 
recorded  by  Ovid.  The  chief  causes 
of  these  transmutations  are  tlie  desires 
of  the  animals  themselves,  and  the 
influence  of  external  agents.  The 
lizard,  residing  in  holes  and  among 
stones,  gradually  lost  its  feet,  elongat- 
ed its  body,  and  became  a serpent. 
The  tong  legs,  short  neck,  and  tusks 
of  the  elephant  impeded  his  feeding, 
and  hence  he  gradually  stretched  out 
his  nose  until  it  became  a useful  pro- 
bo.<cis.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  may, 
upon  La  March's  notions,  suppose  that 
the  beautiful  markings  on  the  Cones  and 
Cowrie  shells  were  produced  by  the  va- 
riety of  the  shell-fisb,  for  they  are  of 
no  use  to  the  animal.  The  splendid 
colouring,  and  grotesque  artificial 
forms  of  the  epiphytes,  the  boast  of 
our  hot-houses,  have  been  produced  by 
the  pride  of  the  plants,  and  their  de- 
sire of  display  and  attracting  notice. 
The  other  cause  of  metamorphosis  is 
the  influence  of  external  agents.  Wo 
ail  know  that  animals  in  cold  coun- 
tries have  a warm  coating  of  fur,  while 
those  of  tropical  climes  arc  often  na- 
ked. We  arc  told  in  like  manner 
that  birds  accustomed  to  seek  their 
food  in  shallow  water  gradually  ac- 
quired long  legs,  like  the  heron,  while 
others,  who  took  to  swimming,  ac- 
quired, in  consequence,  web  feet.  No 
instances,  however,  of  such  changes 
are  brought  forward,  and  neither  an- 
cient history  nor  geology  afford  the 
smallest  evidence  of  such  transitions. 
The  ox,  and  other  domestic  animals, 
are  the  same  now  as  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  they  have  been  spread 
over  America  and  Australia  under 
every  variety  of  food  and  physical  con- 
dition, without  ever  exhibiting  any 
tendency  to  pass  into  new  forms. 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  prevail 
very  generally  in  Prance,  although  we 
cannot  but  be  surprised  that  such  wild 
speculations  should  be  seriously  enter- 
tained by  men  otherwise  eminent. 
Eminence  in  natural  history  is,  how- 
ever, no  proof  of  intellectual  power, 
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and  by  no  means  involves  logical  talent 
or  a capability  for  speculative  questions. 
The  individual  whose  highest  ambition 
it  is  to  find  some  new  locality  for  a plan  t, 
or  to  discriminate  two  species  formerly 
confounded,  may  be  usefully  employed 
although  incapable  of  drawing  the 
necessary  inferences  from  his  own 
facts.  La  Marck  was  a mind  of 
this  class — his  discriminating  talent 
was  of  a high  order  ; he  was  an 
excellent  systematic  naturalist,  and 
displaycil  no  small  sagacity  in  improved 
arrangements.  He  was,  however, 
very  vi.sionary  in  treating  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  his  science,  and  in 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention  a fact 
not  generally  known.  He  had  collected 
a series  of  meteorological  observations, 
on  which  he  had  constructed  a system 
for  prognosticating  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  not  a wliit  less  absurd  than 
Murphy's  Almanac : Buonaparte  put 
an  end  to  this  folly  by  interdicting  the 
publication. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  various 
forms  which  a system  may  assume,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  the 
minds  through  which  it  passes.  In  La 
Marck  and  other  French  authors  the 
doctrine  is  proposed  with  the  clearness 
and  in  the  positive  manner  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  writers  of  their 
country.  In  the  hands  of  the  more 
ideal  and  systematic  Germans  the  same 
speculations  assume  a far  different 
aspect.  Departing  from  a system 
of  absolute  identity,  everything  is  the 
same,  although  everything  is  not  simi- 
lar when  superficially  viewed.  The 
principle  which  moves  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  the  same  as  that  which  gives 
life  and  sensation  to  plants  and  animals. 
Life  is  the  manifestation  of  unity 
through  multiplicity,  and  nature  taken 
collectively  is  one  vast  and  infinite  life. 
The  freezing  of  water,  and  the  figures 
formeil  on  windows,  are  beginnings  of 
organization ; and  when  water  is  stag- 
nant, it  soon  becomes  peopled  with 
green  vegetable  matter  and  animal- 
cules. The  simple  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal formations,  to  use  the  transcen- 
dental jargon,  come  forth  formed  in 
consequence  of  their  inner  law,  until  we 
find  them  changed  into  the  stately  tree, 
or  the  most  perfect  animal.  Hence, 
however  deversitied  the  structure  of 
animals  may  appear,  they  are  all  essen- 
tially the  same  ; and  not  only  this,  but 
each  organ  is  the  same  as  all  the  others. 
The  right  and  left  sides  are  similar,  all 
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allow  ; and  the  leg  and  arm  have  nearly 
the  same  number  of  parts,  so  that  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  are  the 
same.  The  anterior  and  posterior  are 
also  the  same  ; the  breast  bone  being 
equivalent  to  the  spine.  Again,  the 
head  represents  nil  the  body  ; the  up- 
per and  lower  jaws  represent  the  arras 
and  legs  ; the  teeth  adumbrate  the  fin- 
gers and  toes  ; the  nose  and  its  spongy 
bones  are  the  lungs  ; and  thus  there  is 
everywhere  a similarity,  if  not  identity. 
Thus  by  the  use  of  a few  vague  terms, 
and  the  occasional  ch.ange  of  a defini- 
tion, we  can  easily  metamorphose  a 
fish  into  a bird,  or  an  ape  into  a man. 
It  may  be,  though,  that  such  opinions 
are  only  those  of  a few  mystic  writers, 
who  may  be  classed  with  phrenologists 
and  mesmerists.  Had  such  been  the 
case  we  should  not  have  quoted  them. 
Such  notions  are  taught  by  professors, 
and  incorporated  into  extensive  ori- 
ginal works,  having  authors  of  no 
mean  name,  such  as  Cams,  Oken, 
Meckel,  and  Spix.  One  of  these  au- 
thors has  published  a great  folio,  with 
fine  engravings,  having  for  its  title,  “ A 
Treatise  on  the  Signification  of  the 
bones  of  the  Head,"  in  which  a bone 
of  the  cranium  is  found,  which  corres- 
ponds to  each  of  the  other  bones  of 
the  body.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  a German  Journal,  cnlletl  The 
Isie,  will  find  abundance  of  such  spe- 
culations, which,  if  they  prove  the  in- 
genuity of  their  authors,  add  but  little 
to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  ; nor 
are  they  likely  to  find  favour  with  the 
solid  sense  and  practical  judgment  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  author  of  the  " The  Vestiges 
of  Creation”  is  the  only  writer  who 
has  ventured  to  bring  forward  the  La 
Marckian  Cosmogony  in  this  country; 
and  assuredly  the  cause  has  been  very 
unfortunate  in  an  advocate  ; for  with 
the  exception  of  the  eloquence  with 
which  the  book  is  written,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  other  merit  to  which  it 
is  fairly  entitled.  It  is  interesting  to 
contrast  the  mode  in  which  the  same 
subjects  are  treated  by  Humboldt  and 
the  author  of  the  “ Vestiges.”  In  the 
former  work  we  have  chiefly  an  expo- 
sition of  the  great  and  ascertained 
principles  of  physical  science  ; in  the 
other,  the  systematic  deductions  are 
taken  from  the  uncertainties  of  our 
knowledge.  In  the  first  work  we 
have  the  map  of  a country  Laid  down 
from  actual  survey  ; in  the  other,  we 


have  an  ideal  chart  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  or  the  land  around  the  South 
Pole.  His  preliminary  assumptions 
are  enough  to  vitiate  the  entire  work. 
The  nebular  origin  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem— the  existence  of  a central  heat 
in  our  globe — the  notion  that  living 
beings  m.ay  be  produced  by  merely 
physic.al  .agencies — that  one  species  of 
animal  may  be  changed  into  another — 
are  assumed  with  as  much  confidence 
in  their  truth,  as  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, or  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
In  the  same  way,  in  a long  scries 
of  negative  arguments,  it  is  inferred, 
ns  a positive  truth,  that  we  find  in  the 
strata  of  our  globe  a succession  of  ani- 
mals, proceeding  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complex.  It  is  not  recollect- 
e<1  that  even  if  the  matter  was  as  stat- 
ed, it  would  by  no  means  prove  that 
one  species  had  been  changed  into 
another.  There  is  another  ground  of 
censure  respecting  this  work  which  wo 
cannot  omit  to  notice,  especially  as  it 
may  escape  the  general  reader,  who 
may  be  carried  away  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  speculations  ; we  mean 
the  ignorance  of  the  writer  of  the  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treats.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  peruse  the  book  to  find, 
both  in  the  phraseology  which  ho 
sometimes  uses,  in  the  blunders  which 
he  commits,  and  also  in  the  total  want 
of  critical  skill  in  selecting  his  autho- 
rities, that  all  his  information  has 
been  obtained  from  the  study  of  a few 
general  treatises  ; he  has  obviously 
no  practical  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his 
tools.  For  example,  he  speaks  of  eo- 
cena  strata  as  beingexclusively  marine, 
the  greater  number  of  them,  on  the 
contrary  are  found  in  fresh  water.  If 
we  understand  him  aright  in  a most 
unscientific  and  obscure  sentence,  he 
speaks  of  fish  found  in  cavities  in 
specimens  of  volcanic  formations  in 
South  America,  of  a date  posterior  to 
the  appearance  of  man.  We  should  be 
happy  to  know  how  that  is  ascertained? 
It  is  not  found  in  Humboldt,  the  only 
writer  on  the  subject.  We  are  also 
informed  that  quartz  rocks  are  the 
most  abundant  of  the  primary  strata, 
although  such  is  assuredly  not  the  case 
in  Britain,  or  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  carlila^nouf  skeletons  of  the 
higher  vertebrata  are  mentioned,  but 
no  naturalist  would  so  express  himself. 
The  higher  vertebrata  have  a bony  ske- 
leton. The  Grebes,  a tribe  of  water- 
fowl, arc  said  to  be  all  of  the  northern 
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hemisphere  j it  is  not  so — they  are'also 
found  south  of  the  equator.  The 
Nais  is  called  a simple  marine  worm  ; 
we  have  seen  many  of  them,  but,  like 
other  observers,  only  found  them  in 
ponds  and  fresh  water.  Speaking  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  we  are  informed 
that  Linnaeus  was  so  impressed  by  the 
low  character  of  many  of  this  order, 
that  he  actually  ranked  them  with 
worms.  It  is  thus  that  our  author  blun- 
ders on  in  undoubtingfaith.  So  far  from 
classing  many  of  them  with  worms, 
he  only  classed  a single,  ill-known 
genus,  and,  so  far  from  being  impressed 
with  their  low  character!!,  I.innipus 
erred  in  the  opposite  direction,  and, 
under  the  name  of  amphibia  nantet, 
or  swimming  reptiles,  he  classed 
them  with  snakes  and  lizards.  We 
have  pointed  out  those  blunders 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader  ; 
and  they  ought  to  inspire  a salutary 
distrust  as  to  the  c.apability  of  the 
author  of  the  “ Vestiges”  for  apprecia- 
ting the  value  or  bearing  of  the  details 
of  zoology  or  geology.  We  find  the 
same  unskilfulness  in  quoting  authori- 
ties, or  of  forming  a critical  judgment 
of  the  value  of  the  statements  of  emi- 
nent writers.  All  are  equal  and  of  the 
same  importance,  whether  the  author 
speaks  on  matters  of  his  own  peculiar 
study,  or  on  subjects  merely  inciden- 
tal. For  instance,  he  quotes  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Owen,  th.at  the  human 
embryo  is  at  first  vermiform,  as  if  this 
was  equivalent  to  its  being  a worm. 
We  are  confident  the  eminent  anato- 
mist never  meant  any  thing  of  the  kind  ; 
alt  that  he  intended,  was  to  express  a 
rounded,  elongated,  firm,  soft  texture, 
no  apparent  limbs.  We  may  s.ay,  that 
the  tiger  has  a zebra-like  skin,  as  both 
animals  are  adorned  with  coloured 
bands  ; but,  who  would  infer  from 
this,  that  the  tiger,  instead  of  claws, 
bad  solid  hoofs,  and  grazed  like  a 
horse.  In  this  manner,  the  author  re- 
jects the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  that  species 
of  animals  are  permanent,  and  cannot 
be  changed,  because  the  illustrious 
naturalist  entertained  erroneous  opi- 
nions on  subjects  purely  geological,  as 
if  his  authority  were  equally  important 
on  each  of  the  discussions.  The  truth 
is,  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy 
was  the  occupation  of  Cuvier's  life, 
and  the  doctrine,  final  causes,  and 
the  permanence  of  species,  were  topics 
never  long  absent  from  his  mind, 
but  he  depended  on  others  for  geolo- 


gical information,  and  was  not  in 
that  science  an  original  inquirer.  No 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  natural 
history  literature  could  commit  mis- 
takes in  such  matters. 

If  the  author’s  statements  are  desti- 
tute of  all  independent  authority,  we 
are  prepared  to  regard  his  reason- 
ings with  due  suspicion,  and  to  submit 
all  his  inferences  to  a rigid  scrutiny. 
The  great  doctrine  announced  in  the 
" Vestiges,”  is  that  of  creation  by  law 
— a high-sounding  phrase,  but  one 
which  conveys  to  our  mind  no  precise 
meaning.  The  only  law  of  creation 
we  are  acquainted  with,  is  the  law  of 
divine  wisdom  acting  with  divine 
power,  and  capable,  in  some  degree,  of 
being  traced  in  the  innumerable  in- 
stances of  design,  and  predetermined 
purpose,  which  we  can  discover  and 
admire.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
secondary  creative  law  analogous  to 
the  law  of  definite  proportions  in 
chemistry,  and,  if  there  be  such  a law, 
our  author  should  have  expressed  it  in 
brief  hut  perspicuous  language.  The 
production  of  animals  by  the  influence 
of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  is  a 
mere  assertion,  denuded  of  all  evi- 
denee  ; notwilhst.anding  the  mistakes 
of  Mr.  Cross,  in  the  whole  range 
of  physiology,  we  do  not  know  of 
a single  observation  or  experiment 
which  proves  th.at  living  beings  can 
he  produced  from  the  operation, 
either  single  or  combined,  of  any 
known  power  of  n.ature.  A single 
decisive  experiment  would  go  farther 
in  changing  our  convictions  than  all  the 
bulky  volumes  which  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  question.  When  La  Marck 
maintained  that  microscopic  animal- 
cules were  mere  living  globules  of 
jelly,  formed  by  electricity,  the  struc- 
ture of  these  minute  creatures  was  but 
little  known  ; w'e  know  not  that  he 
would  have  changed  his  opinion  when 
the  microscope  of  Erhenberg,  like  the 
telescope  of  Lord  Ross,  dissipated  po- 
pular misconceptions.  These  minute 
beings,  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  simple  liv- 
ing globules;  they  have  been  proved  to 
possess  a complicated  structure  and  a 
variety  of  parts  as  elaborate  as  we  find 
in  many  of  the  larger  animals.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  such  specula- 
tors ns  the  author  of  the  “ Vestiges’’ 
build  their  systems,  not  upon  our 
knowledge,  but  upon  our  ignorance — 
upon  negatives,  which  the  discoveries 
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of  science  are  every  day  converting 
into  positive  truths,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  our  previously  ascertained 
principles. 

The  idea  that  life  can  be  produced 
by  electric  or  chemical  agencies  must 
result  from  a ver^  imperfect  analysis 
of  the  simplest  vital  phenomena.  In 
a living  body,  it  is  true,  we  find  a com- 
plication of  phenomena,  and  some  of 
them  unquestionably  mechanical  and 
chemical,  but  abstracting  these  there 
are  residual  phenomena  of  a very  dif- 
ferent kind.  If  we  select  a simple  fila- 
mentous plant,tbe  chemist  tells  us  it  con- 
sists of  starch,  gum,  or  some  such  mat- 
ters. The  elements  of  these  are  ob- 
tained by  the  plant  from  the  air  and 
water,  and,  we  shall  for  the  present  ad- 
mit, by  a process  purely  chemical.  But 
these  substances,  such  os  starch,  are 
built  up  into  cells  or  cavities  of  the  most 
beautiful  structure,  and  these  cells  give 
rise  to  others,  nay,  some  of  them  pro- 
duce little  grains,  or  germs,  which  es- 
cape and  become  new  plants  ; these 
are  vital,  not  chemical  phenomensu — 
In  like  manner,  if  we  cut  out  the  eye 
of  a water  newt,  a new  eye  is  pro- 
duced with  a retina,  lenses,  iris,  and 
muscles ; such  phenomena  cannot  be 
referred  to  physical  laws  if  we  would 
retain  any  thing  like  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression or  propriety  of  language. 

Postponing  our  faith  in  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  animals  until  it 
be  established  on  as  firm  a basis  as  the 
law  of  the  expansion  of  gases  by  heat, 
or  any  other  recognized  principle  of 
science,  we  shall  make  a few  remarks 
on  another  doctrine  of  the  author  of 
“ Vestiges.”  All  the  higher  animals, 
and  man  himself,  are  derived,  by  way 
of  transmutation  and  development, 
from  the  simple  aquatic  animals.  Tho 
lobster  or  the  crab  pass  into  fish,  and 
fishes  into  reptiles,  birds,  and  quadru- 
peds. Absurd  as  this  opinion  will  ap- 
pear, it  has  gained  its  partizans,  but 
fortunately,  it  is  not  difficult  to  re- 
fute. If  we  study  any  of  the  great 
families  of  the  animal  kingdom,  not 
merely  by  their  external  appearances 
and  arbitrary  characters,  but  by  an 
anatomical  scrutiny  of  their  various 
org.ans,  and  the  mutual  relations  and 
dependencies  of  each,  we  find  that 
transitions  such  as  the  author  of  the 
“ Vestiges’supposcs,  involve  anatomical 
impossibilities  that  cannot  take  place. 
To  use  an  illustration  of  Cuvier's,  the 
organs  of  animals  are  not  infinite ; 


they  can  therefore  only  enter  into  a 
limited  number  of  combinations,  for 
even  of  imaginable  combinations,  some 
are  clearly  impossible.  A winged  ser- 
pent, for  example,  cannot  occur,  for 
no  serpent  possesses  the  bones  which 
support  a wing,  nor  any  bones  to  which 
the  muscles  necessary  for  moving  a 
wing  can  be  attached.  Fishes  cannot 
pass  into  birds,  for  a warm-blooded 
animal,  like  a bird,  living  in  the  air, 
cannot  respire  by  gills.  Animals  pos- 
sess a greater  or  less  amount  of  sen- 
sitive and  voluntary  motion,  that  is  a 
nervous  system,  accompanied  by  con- 
tractile organs ; plants  have  neither 
what  is  the  middle  term,  half  plant 
half  animal,  equidistant  between  the 
two  extremes.  In  tho  same  way, 
there  is  a vast  gulf  between  ver- 
tebral and  invertebral  animals  ; the 
one  class  has  a spine  and  cranium, 
containing  a spinal  marrow  and  brain, 
the  spine  always  above  or  behind  the 
viscera  ; the  invertebrals  have  none  of 
these  parts ; their  nervous  cords  placed 
under  the  viscera — can  any  form  of  an 
intermediate  nature  be  imagined  ? — 
Birds,  as  a class,  stand  out  well  de- 
fined, exhibiting  no  passage  to  the 
other  classes,  and  a compound  of  a bird 
and  quadruped,  or  of  a bird  and  fish 
partaking  of  a double  character,  is  as 
impossible  an  existence  as  a Centaur  or 
a Harpy.  It  is  thus  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, that  the  transmutation  of  spe- 
cies is  an  impossibility.  No  one  can 
for  a moment  suppose  that  the  flying 
fish  is  any  approximation  to  the  bird  ; 
it  differs  from  other  fishes  only  in  the 
greater  size  of  its  pectoral  fins  ; it 
has  neither  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
brain,  nor  the  members  of  a bird.— 
The  analogy  of  the  bat  is  equally  fee- 
ble— the  wings  of  the  bird  and  the  bat 
are  totally  different ; the  bat’s  wing  ia 
a membrane  expanded  between  the 
fingers,  the  bird’s  wing  consists  of  parts 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm ; 
the  bat  is  viviparous,  nourishes  its 
young  by  suckling,  none  of  which  oc- 
cur in  birds ; so  that  the  differences 
are  infinitely  greater  than  the  resem- 
blances. Wo  shall  only  quote  ano- 
ther example — the  distance  between 
the  most  perfect  of  the  ape  tribe  and 
man,  is  enormous,  and  fortunately 
vindicates  the  honour  of  our  race  from 
the  parentage  and  family  relationship 
which  the  author  of  the  “ Vestiges” 
would  confer  upon  us.  Intheorang,  the 
great  toe  is  a thumb  for  grasping  and 
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climbiog;  the  ankle  joint  is  loose,  al- 
lowing great  freedom  of  motion,  and 
this  alone  unfits  the  animal  for  erect 
walking;  the  great  diameter  of  the 
chest,  as  in  quadrupeds,  is  from  the 
breast-bone  to  the  spine;  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  man ; the  head  is  united 
to  the  spine,  as  in  the  inferior  races, 
and  not  poised  in  equilibrio,  as  in  the 
human  head.  We  might  run  over  fifty 
such  peculiarities,  all  depending  on  the 
quadrupedal  nature  of  the  ape,  and 
as  many  more  contrasted  structures 
in  man,  depending  on  his  erect  gait, 
and,  of  course,  the  two  classes  of  pe- 
culiarities mutually  incompatible,  and 
excluding  all  idea  of  transition  from 
the  brutal  into  the  human  form.  We 
may  view  the  question  in  another  light, 
and  inquire,  if  there  are  any  facts  to 
bear  out  the  hypothesis,  if  among  the 
vast  multitudes  of  strangely  formed 
animals  which  have  heen  disinterred 
from  their  rocky  catacombs,  there  are 
any  ambiguous  races,  any  intermediate 
forma?  We  know  of  none;  we  find 
many  wonderful  and  unlookcd  for  com- 
binations of  organs,  differing  from  any- 
thing at  present  existing,  but  no  trans- 
itions. The  grotesque  and  anoma- 
lous reptiles  of  the  lias,  the  Pterodac- 
tyle  and  Pleziosaur,  are  as  remote  from 
our  present  lacertine  tribes,  as  tlie 
kangaroo  of  Australia  is  from  the 
sloth  or  armadillo  of  South  America. 
If  vast  ages  are  required  to  produce  the 
metamorphosis  of  an  animal  into  ano- 
ther ; and  if  it  be  said  that  interme- 
diate forms  have  perished,  we  can  only 
observe,  that  all  the  evidence  we  pos- 
sess is  decisively  against  the  supposi- 
tion. Our  domestic  animals  are  the 
same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharoahs,  and  the  mummies  of  the 
deified  crocodiles  and  Ibis  do  not  exhi- 
bit any  difference  in  structure  from 
their  descendants  of  the  present  day. 
Hut  we  can  go  further  : the  Mastodon, 
or  gigantic  elephant  animal  of  North 
America,  is  of  immense  antiquity,  and 
roamed  over  the  country  before  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  had  commenced  their 
retrograde  course  from  Queenstown  ; 
their  bones  are  found  associated  with 
fresh  water  shells,  the  same  as  are  still 
found  in  the  great  Canadian  lakes. 
These  shell-fish  have,  therefore,  pre- 
served their  character  for  a length  of 
time  which  we  d.ire  scarcely  specify. 
The  Mammoth  of  Europe  is  of  as  high 
antiquity  ns  the  Mastodon,  and  had  for 
his  companions  the  red  deer,  the  Unis 


or  wild  ox,  and  the  badger.  When  we 
consider  the  thousands,  or,  perhaps, 
myriads  of  years  during  which  these 
species  have  existed  unchanged  and 
unmodified,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
no  amount  of  time  merely  will  change 
the  structure  of  an  animal. 

There  is  another  argument,  like  the 
rest  founded  on  negatives,  which  is 
expounded  at  full  length  in  the  “ Ves- 
tiges ;"  we  me.an  the  succession  of  or- 
ganic bodies  which  we  find  in  the 
strata.  The  argument  may  be  stated 
thus : from  the  oldest  to  the  newest 
strata,  we  find  in  their  organic  remains 
a progression  from  the  simpler  to  the 
more  complex  forms.  No  highly  or- 
ganized animals  ever  existed  in  the 
older  strata,  because  none  have  yet 
been  discovered,  and,  therefore,  will 
not  be  discovered  ; and  further,  as 
there  is  a progress  from  the  simple  to 
the  more  complex  animals  in  the  strata, 
it  follows  that  the  simple  animals 
have  been  metamorphosed  into  the 
more  complex.  If  the  Micromigas, 
when  he  visited  our  planet,  had  con- 
fined his  researches  to  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand,  on  his  return  to  the 
Dog  star  he  might  have  expatiated, 
before  the  Sirian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  the  strange  world  he  had  seen, 
where  cities  and  civilization  were  un- 
known, and  no  philo-sophers  had  ever 
measured  a degree  of  the  meridian  ; 
where  no  quadrupeds  were  known  but 
rats  and  lizards,  and  the  men  wero 
cannibals.  Much  of  the  reasoning  in 
the  “ Vestiges"  is  of  a similar  kind  ; 
what  has  not  been  found  is  presumed 
not  to  exist.  A few  examples  will 
illustrate  the  value  of  such  a mode  of 
inquiry.  Not  many  years  since  it  was 
reckoned  a strong  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  a gradual 
progress  in  creation,  that  no  remains 
of  (he  ape  tribe  were  found  in  a fossil 
state.  It  was  urged  in  vain,  that 
such  animals  were  only  found  at  pre- 
sent in  hot  countries,  and  we  were 
acquainted  chiefly  with  the  geology  of 
cold  countries,  os  Europe  and  North 
America.  This  negative  statement 
has  now  been  completely  refuted  ; the 
remains  of  monkeys  have  been  found 
not  only  in  India  and  Brazil,  hut,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  in  Franco  and 
England,  and  that  in  a state  of  no 
small  antiquity.  In  the  same  way  it 
was  believed  that  warm-blooded  qua- 
drupeds did  not  exist  when  the  se- 
serondary  strata  were  formed.  The  in. 
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defatigable  industry  of  Dr.  UuckUnd  can  strata  were  deposited  above  the 
has,  however,  found  several  species  in  Brazilian. 

the  beds  of  the  oolite.  The  way  in  If  from  the  terrestrial  we  pass  to  the 
which  this  discovery  was  received  was  remainsof  marine  animals,  we  shall  hod 

very  curious.  It  was  at  first  contro-  that  the  author  of  thc“Vestiges”is  still 

verted  that  the  strata  were  of  the  as-  more  egregiously  mistaken  in  his  in- 

sumed  antiquity.  This,  however,  was  ferenccs.  iVe  have  a more  complete 

soon  set  at  rest.  An  anatomist  of  con-  series  of  the  remains  of  marine  than 

siderable  reputation  then  maintained  we  can  ever  expect  to  have  of  terres- 

that  the  bones  were  those  of  fishes  trial  animals ; they  are  preserved  in  the 

or  reptiles,  but  the  consummate  skill  elements  in  which  they  lived,  and  not 

of  Mr.  Uweu  has  also  set  this  question  brought,  as  it  were,  casually  by  trans- 

completely  at  rest,  and  it  is  now  ad-  portation ; and  when  the  animals  died 

mittedon  all  hands,  that  warm-blooded  their  shelly  integuments  remained  the 

quadrupeds  existed  during  the  sccon-  evidences  of  their  existence.  If  we 

dary  period.  And  thus  every  extension  examine,  therefore,  the  complete  series 

of  the  science  tends  to  limit  the  impor-  of  the  remains  of  mollusca  and  shell- 

tance  of  the  doctrine  of  progress ; the  fish,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the 

remains  of  reptiles  have  been  found  as  most  recent  stratum,  we  can  assert  that 

farbackasthcNew  Ked  Sandstone  ; and  instead  of  a progress  from  simplicity 

what  still  is  mure  to  the  purpose,  we  to  a higher  organization,  the  very 

find  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  birds  reverse  of  this  would  be  a more  legi- 

in  the  same  sandstone  beds.  This  is  timate  inference.  Of  all  the  tribes 

very  important,  for  birds  are  said  to  of  shell-fish,  those  which  construct 

bo  higher  in  the  scale  than  reptiles,  chambered  shells,  like  the  Nautilus, 

and  yet  they  are  of  equal  antiquity are  unquestionably  the  highest  of  their 

The  facts  stated  prove  decisively  that  class  ; and  if  the  philosophy  of  the 

the  uniform  tendency  of  all  geological  “Vestiges’'becorrect,theyshouldbeex- 
inquiry  is  to  contradict  the  doctrines  of  treiuely  abundant  in  our  present  seas  ; 
the  author  of  the“  Vestiges."  It  is  true,  but  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  we 
that  no  remains  of  terrestrial  animals  do  not  know  above  two  or  three  existing 

have  been  found  in  the  oldest  fossili-  kinds.  We  have  in  this  case,  there- 

ferous  strata,  but  this  causes  little  sur-  fore,  the  very  reverseof  progressive  de- 
prise ; indeed,  their  occurrence  in  such  velopment,  and  upon  this  and  similar 
rocks  would  be  far  more  ditBcult  to  ac-  facts  some  writers,  as  visionary  as 

count  for.  Thu  older  portions  of  the  our  author,  might  maintain,  that  the 

Silurian  strata  hare  been  formed  in  deep  creative  powers  of  life  were  becoming 

waters  far  from  land,  and  as  land  animals  exhausted,  and  that  creation  bylaw- 

do  not  go  to  the  water  to  die,  it  is  very  means  a progressive  deterioration  of 

unlikely  they  should  be  imbedded  in  the  animal  kingdom.  We  find,  there- 

deep  sea  strata.  Other  portions  of  fore,  that  in  one  vast  division  of  the 

these  strata  resemble  ancient  coral  animal  kingdom,  and  that  the  best 

reefs.  Now,  as  coral  animals  require  known,  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  we 

very  pure  waters,  we  may  infer  that  possess  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 

such  coralline  beds  were  formed  far  development  theory,  and  the  same 

from  land.  In  illustration  of  this  observation  et^ends  to  corals  and  other 

it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  vast  zoophytes.  With  respect  to  animals 

amount  of  coral  and  limestone  form-  of  a higher  class,  we  may  arrive  at  a 

ing  at  present  in  the  Pacific,  will,  in  similar  result.  The  reptiles  are  of  a 

all  probability,  contain  no  relics  of  lower  order  than  the  birds,  and  yet 

terrestrial  quadupeds.  At  the  present  the  two  tribes  appear  simultaneously, 

day  some  countries  are  very  poor  in  and  the  reptiles  of  the  secondary  strata 

the  larger  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  w hile  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 

others  possess  abundance.  Brazil  has  the  present  day.  If  we  consider  size 

only  one  quadruped  larger  than  u alone,  the  ancient  lacertine  animals 

mule,  w hile  Africa  contains  a profu-  were  far  superior  to  the  modern  ones, 

sion  of  gigantic  animals.  If  these  two  This,  however,  is  not  a fair  test.  We 

countries  were,  from  geological  causes,  know  that  the  author  of  the  “Vestiges" 

worn  down,  and  their  districts  spread  w ill  rest  upon  the  fact,  that  the  bones 

over  the  sea,  and  then  re-elevated,  of  spine  in  the  Ichthyosaur  are  con- 

their  study  would  lead  to  very  oppo-  structed  on  the  same  plan  as  those 

site  inferences,  especially  if  the  Afri-  of  fishes.  Let  us  test  the  value  of 
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such  a mode  of  arguing  from  solitary 
facta ; the  common  frog  has  its  head  arti- 
culated to  the  spine,  not  by  one  pivot  as 
in  other  reptiles,  but  hy  two,  as  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals,  and  the  mus- 
cles of  its  hind  legs  are  wonderfully 
similar  to  those  of  man,  and  yet  it 
has  ever  been  esteemed,  and  justly,  as 
among  the  lowest  of  the  reptile  family, 
and  coming  near  to  fishes,  far  near- 
er, assuredly,  than  the  Ichthyosaur. 
Quitting  such  n mode  of  argumenta- 
tion, which  may  prove  nothing  or 
everything,  it  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose to  slate,  that  in  as  fur  as  regards 
number,  distinctness,  and  co-relutiun 
of  organs,  the  ancient  lizards  are  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  the  modern 
races.  In  respect  to  perfect  adapta- 
tion fur  swimming  and  powers  of  vi- 
sion, the  Ichthyosaur,  notwithstanding 
its  fishy  back  bone,  is  superior  to  any 
modern  reptile  we  are  acquainted 
with.  That  strange  creature,  the 
Pterodactyle,  which  would  creep,  fly, 
or  swim,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  reptiles,  and  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  a bird.  That  truly  gigantic 
and  monstrous  animal,  the  Iguanadon, 
had  teeth  adapted  for  grazing,  and  of 
so  complicated  and  perfect  a structure, 
that  they  were  at  first  mistaken,  by 
the  greatest  anatomist  of  the  age,  for 
the  teeth  of  a species  of  rhinoceros. 
Fully  convinced  that  there  is  no  ves- 
tige of  evidence  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment and  transmutation  of  species  to 
be  detected  in  the  study  of  either  ex- 
tinct plants  or  animals,  we  think  that  a 
system,  founded  on  the  retrogradation 
of  species,  might  be  constructed,  which 
would  be  equally  plausible,  and  quite 
as  true  as  the  opposite  one.  The  fal- 
lacy, however,  of  such  views  may  be 
illustrated  by  a few  obviousillustrations. 
If  we  compare  the  distributions  of  ex- 
tinct animals  with  respect  to  time, 
that  is  in  the  str.ata,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  living  races  with  respect  to 
space,  or  in  the  ditferent  regions  of 
the  earth,  we  find  a remarkable  analo- 
gy. In  New  Zealand,  there  are  no  qua- 
drupeds except  the  rat ; the  animals  of 
New  Holland  arc  the  lowest  of  mam- 
mifers,  such  ns  the  kangaroo  and  Or- 
thorbinynchus  ; in  Brazil  wo  find  ani- 
mals a little  higher  in  the  scale,  such 
as  the  sloths,  armadillos,  and  ant 
bears;  and  in  Africa  we  find  still  higher 
creatures,  such  as  the  rhinoceros,  ele- 
pbdnt,  the  lion,  and  herds  of  apes,  and 
we  have  thus  a development  from  one 


region  to  another.  The  true  solution 
in  either  case  appears  to  be  this,  the 
works  of  creation  arc  not  confined  by 
narrow  views,  or  limited  by  arbitra- 
ry hypotheses  ; on  the  contrary,  in- 
finite wisdom  and  power  is  not  so  re- 
stricted— the  same  purpose  is  accom- 
plished by  various  means,  all  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  end.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  some  plants  have  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  inclosed  in  the  same 
flower  ; in  others,  separate  flowers 
produced  from  the  same  stems  con- 
tain, some  anthers  alone,  others  pis- 
tils, and  in  the  palms,  for  example, 
these  two  kinds  of  flowers  grow 
upon  separate  trees,  which  may  be 
miles  apart,  and  yet,  in  all  cases, 
the  ultimate  end — the  perpetuation 
of  the  species — is  secured  with  un- 
erring certainty.  The  elephant  and 
the  giraffe  live  on  the  same  kinds 
of  food,  yet  the  one  lays  hold  of  it 
by  means  of  his  flexible  proboscis, 
the  other  by  his  long  legs  and  neck, 
aided  by  his  |>rehensile  tongue.  In 
like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  animals,  whether  with  re- 
spect to  the  geological  epochs,  or  to 
the  different  geographical  regions, 
very  different  tribes  of  animals  may 
fulfil  the  same  duty.  The  balance  and 
due  relations  of  the  organic  world  may 
be  matured  by  very  different  means. 
The  excess  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
in  New  Zealand  is  kept  in  check  by 
birds  and  insects  alone  ; what  is  ac- 
complished by  the  kangaroo  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  fulfilled  by  the  pecaoi  in  Bra- 
zil, and  the  antelope  in  Africa.  The 
puma  of  Americ.a,  the  panther  of 
Africa,  and  the  tiger  of  Bengal  live 
precisely  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
same  way  the  higher  mullusca  of  the 
secondary  epochs  may  have  fulfilled 
the  part  which  now  devolves  on  fishes, 
and  the  ancient  winged  lizard,  the 
Pterodactyle,  appears  to  have  subsist- 
ed on  the  same  food  as  the  modern 
bat.  The  author  of  the  “ Vestiges 
from  the  History  of  Creation"  would 
reduce  human  actions  to  necessary 
phenomena,  and  bring  ethics  under  the 
domain  of  algebra.  The  polity  of 
nature  teaches  us  a very  different 
lesson ; wo  can  perceive  in  the  facts 
above  mentioned  freedom,  choice,  and 
benevolence — a world  abounding  not 
merely  in  the  useful,  but  in  endless 
displays  of  the  beautiful. 

There  is  still  another  fallacious  line 
of  argument,  or  rather  analogies. 
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which  the  author  of  the  “ V estiges  ” has 
pressed  into  his  svstem,  and  which  also 
requires  to  bo  illustrated  from  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view  from  that  under 
which  he  has  contemplated  it.  He 
announces  'two  laws,  one  of  them 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  the 
other  he  has  misunderstood.  The 
6rst,  which  is  very  vaguely  expressed,  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  original  germs  of 
all  animals  were,  in  their  eany  state, 
not  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
To  this  very  notable  enunciation,  we 
have  no  objection  to  offer  ; at  6rst  the 
germ  is  so  minute,  that  its  parts  c.vnnot 
be  recognized,  and  that  distinctions 
cannot  be  observed  when  differences 
cannot  be  perceived,  is  abundantly 
obvious.  The  other  propo.sition,  res- 
pecting which,  however,  the  author 
has  merely  given  the  statements  of 
others,  is  to  this  effect,  that  the  em- 
bryos of  animals,  the  human  fur  exam  ■ 
pie,  passes  through  a progress  of  de- 
velopement,  in  which  it  assumes,  in 
succession,  the  forms  and  structure 
of  the  inferior  classes,  from  the  worm 
up  to  its  own  permanent  form.  That 
there  is  a development,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  th.at  is,  an  unfolding 
of  parts,  is  undoubted,  but  this  must 
be  taken  with  limitations,  which  we  do 
not  find  in  the  author's  work.  If  the 
author  means  that  literally  the  embryo 
is  first  a worm  or  insect,  a fish,  a rep- 
tile, a bird,  and  an  ape,  we  say,  unhesi- 
tatingly, such  is  not  the  case.  Is  tho 
embryo  at  one  time  included  between 
two  shells,  like  an  oyster,  then,  in  a 
horny  covering  like  an  insect,  then 
covered  with  scales  like  a fish,  and  at 
last  beplumed  like  a bird.  We  sup- 
pose no  one  will  maintain  this.  At  all 
events,  therefore,  tho  theory  must  be 
so  far  limited,  and  it  may  be  said,  the 
law  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  the  animal,  but  only  to 
particular  parts  or  organs  considered 
separately.  Let  us  take  the  breathing 
organs : mollusca  breathe  by  gills  ; the 
emhryo,  therefore,  has  gills — the  in- 
sects breathe  by  air  tubes,  which  branch 
like  blood-vessels,  the  embryo  there- 
fore loses  the  gills,  and  acquires  air 
vessels — fishes  breathe  by  gills,  the  em- 
bryo, therefore,  loses  the  air  vessels — 
again  obtains  gills,  and  passing  into  the 
reptile  state,  it  finally  exchanges  the 
gills  for  lungs.  It  is  the  same  as  to 
the  teeth  in  the  reptile  state — the 
embryo  must  have  teeth  passing  on  to 
the  bird  state — they  ate  lost,  and  at 


next  stage  again  acquired.  We  shall 
just  quote  another  instance,  which,  to 
our  mind,  is  far  more  decisive.  The 
nervous  system  of  an  insect,  or  gene- 
rally, of  invertebral  animals,  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  vertebral  ani- 
mals, that  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  possibility  of  a transition,  and,  if 
ever  it  be  proved,  which  is  not  yet  the 
case,  it  will  far  exceed  anything  told  or 
sungbyOvid.  We  shall  endeavour  now 
to  state  doctrine,  which  should,  in  our 
opinion,  be  understood.  In  the  first 
place,  the  germ  of  each  animal  has  as 
distinct  a specific  tendency  and  charac- 
ter os  the  mature  animal.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  there  are  two 
circumstances  to  be  borne  in  mind — 
the  first  is,  that  it  is  a growth  in  which 
the  organs  become  gradually  more 
distinct  and  separated, acquiring  consis- 
tency and  strength.  This  growth 
varies  with  the  perspective  uses  of  the 
parts  ; the  heart  and  lungs,  which  must 
act  the  moment  of  birth,  are  early  de- 
veloped— the  brain  and  organs  of  sense 
are  also  advanced,  while  the  organs  of 
motion,  and  the  teeth,  for  obvious 
reasons,  are  of  slower  growth.  In  one 
sense,  the  law  is  uniform  in  all  ani- 
mals. There  is  a second  condition 
also  to  be  noted,  which  is  also  a key  to 
another  set  of  peculiarities.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  emhryo  is  peculiar — 
direct  respiration  cannot  take  place, 
and  henco  the  heart  has  something  of 
the  structure  of  that  of  a reptile,  be- 
c.vuae  the  circulation  is  similar.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  embryo  cannot 
possess  any  strong  sensation  or  loco- 
motion, nor  is  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  any  power  of  producing 
animal  heat,  that  being  derived  from 
an  extrinsic  source.  Now,  every  na- 
turalist is  aware,  that  where  the  cir- 
culation is  incomplete,  as  in  reptiles, 
sensation  and  ciipacity  for  motion  is 
also  obtuse,  and  tho  production  of  heat 
is  weak  ; hence  reptiles  are  also  cold- 
blooded. A similar  taste  is  tempora- 
rily required  in  the  case  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  and  is  accomplished  by  si- 
milar means— hence  the  resemblance 
of  certain  organs  to  those  of  lizards. 
Under  the  limitations  slated,  we  wil- 
lingly accept  of  the  doctrine — we  have 
only  extracted  the  sting  which  the 
author  of  the  “ Vestiges”  had  inserted. 
Wo  shall  only  mention  one  fact  con- 
firmatory of  our  views,  which,  perhaps, 
our  author  is  not  aware  of,  and  which, 
on  his  views,  will  be  difficult  to  account 
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for.  There  are  animals  which  possess 
a more  perfect  structure  when  in  ovo 
than  when  mature.  There  are  little 
animals  found  on  the  gills  of  fishes  ; 
when  first  examinedi  we  find  an  eye> 
two  feelers,  and  four  feet  ; after 
moving  about  for  some  time,  the  ani- 
mal fixes  itself  to  the  gills  of  some 
fish,  loses  its  eyes,  feelers,  and  feet, 
and  becomes  one  of  the  simplest  of 
worms.  Such  phenomena  (and  they 
are  numerous)  must  be  taken  into  ac. 
count  by  the  author  of  the  “ Vestiges." 

We  have  limited  our  remarks  on 
this  strange  book  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  living  bodies,  for 
we  have  not  space  for  discussing  all 
the  topics  on  which  we  dilTer  from  him. 
The  views  we  take  of  this  most  interest- 
ing question  are  of  more  importance 
than  is  usually  involved  in  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a mere  scientific  hypot  hesis. 
If  we  admit  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  animals,  and  deny  all  creation, 
properly  so  called,  maintaining  that 
man  took  his  origin  from  an  infusorial 
animalcule,  after  traversing  countless 
inferior  forms,  and  in  addition  to  tins 
that  the  brain  secretes  thoughts,  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  phrenology,  there 
is  little  left  to  contend  for.  Rejecting 
final  causes,  all  evidence  of  wisdom  and 
design  islost,  or  resolved  into  sentimen- 
tal dreamings;  and  if  human  blood  and 
nervous  fibres  can  reason  and  feel  pas- 
sions, we  have  no  evidence  for  theexist- 
ence  of  mind  anywhere.  Fortunately 
the  case  is  not  so — the  hypotheses  stated 
above  are  denuded  of  all  positive  evi- 
dence, and  the  ohscuro  and  difficult 
bearings  of  the  question  are  becoming 
every  day  cleared  up  or  dissipated. 
There  is  one  consideration  on  which 
we  might  rest  the  whole  controversy — 
we  mean  the  origin  of  man.  We  be- 
lieve they  who  have  studied  most  care- 
fully the  respective  anatomies  of  man 
and  the  ape  will  be  those  who  are  best 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  any 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
When  we  turn  to  ethnology,  and  com- 
pare the  various  dialects  of  men — if 
we  consider  the  social  progress  of  our 
race,  and  also  the  complete  absence, 
not  merely  of  human  bones  but  of  the 
rude  implements  of  savage  life,  in  even 
the  most  recent  strata,  we  become 
convinced  that  man  has  not  sojourned 
many  thousand  years  on  the  earth. 


No  remains  have  ever  been  found  in- 
dicating a gradation  from  a lower  type 
to  the  human  form,  which  must  have 
been  the  case  when  the  time  elapsed  is 
so  brief.  In  this  case  we  have  no  .al- 
ternative hut  a direct  interposition  of 
creative  power,  such  as  we  are  assured 
was  the  case.  In  the  case  of  man  there 
must  have  been  more  than  a mere 
creation  ; the  lower  animals  need  no 
teaching,  their  instincts  guide  them  to 
their  appropri.ate  food,  and  teach  them 
to  avoid  danger.  It  is  not  so  with 
man  ; the  most  helpless  of  animals,  ho 
must  have  been  taught  by  some  other 
way  than  experience  how  to  know  the 
poisonous  from  the  salutary  fruit.  It 
is  from  the  want  of  such  knowledge 
that  at  the  present  day  a European 
will  starve  in  the  woods  of  Australia, 
when  the  wild  native  can  obtain  abun- 
dance. The  laws  of  philology  .arc  not 
known  minutely  to  one  man  in  a mil- 
lion, and  the  first  human  pair  must 
have  been  taught  how  to  expi'ess  their 
thoughts  in  articulate  sounds.  In  the 
words  of  Fichte,  “ who  educated  the 
first  human  pair?  A spirit  interested 
himself  in  them,  as  is  laid  down  by  an 
old  and  venerable  primeval  document, 
which,  taken  all  together,  contains  the 
profoundest,  the  sublimest  wisdom, 
and  discloses  results  to  which  all  must 
at  last  come."*  A similar  reasoning 
extends  to  all  the  successive  creations 
geologists  have  revealed  to  us  ; we  see 
no  way  of  accounting  for  them  by  what 
is  absurdly  called  creation  according 
to  law  ; wc  can  see  no  intermediate 
operations,  and  cheerfully  resolve  all 
into  the  direct  interposition  of  Divine 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness.  Such 
questions  as  these  occupied  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  philosophers  of  old,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  little  of  novelty 
wo  have  added  to  their  speculations. 
The  germs  and  outlines  of  the  doctrines 
of  I.a  Marck  and  others  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy, and  Cicero  has  defended  sounder 
views  than  many  of  the  modems.  The 
idea  of  successive  creations  or  interpo- 
sitions of  creative  power  is,  however, 
a modern  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
natural  theology,  extending  our  views 
of  the  providential  government  of  the 
world  with  increasing  force  of  convic- 
tion, and  m.'ikiiig  us  feel  that  we  are 
under  a perpetual  superintendence. 


Quoted  by  Dr.  P.  Smith  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Scripture  and  Geologv  x 
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THE  BEV.  HUGH  M'BEILB,  A. II. 

Few  there  are,  if  any,  of  those  to  whom  we  have  assigned  a placeiii  our  Portrait 
Gallery  who  have  occupied  more  of  the  public  mind — have  been  engaged  more  ac- 
tively for  a number  of  years — whoselinepf  conduct  h;is  been  more  rigorously  scruti- 
nized, and  has  provoked  more  enmityand  admiration,  than  the  subject  ofthisme- 
moir.  Though  always,  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  Church,  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  his  calling,  and  never  interfering  with  any  object  that,  in  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  it,  did  not  ap]>ear  strictly  witliin  the  compass  of  that  calling, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  happened  that  his  name  has  been  prominently  connected  with 
most  of  these  stirring  public  events  in  which  the  few  last  years  of  our  history  have 
been  so  fruitful.  While  several  periodicals  of  different  kinds  in  the  sister  island — 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  the  scene  of  his  labours — have  from  time  to  time, 
presented  to  the  public,  brief,  imperfect,  and  in  some  instances,  very  inaccurate, 
sketches  of  his  early  life  and  history,  we  claim  it  as  the  province  of  the  maga- 
zine that  emanates  from  the  country  and  university  to  which  he  belongs,  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  rise  and  development  of  a mind,  that 
for  so  many  years  has  exercised,  and  still  maintains,such  wide  influence  over  the 
minds  of  others,  and  that,  not  from  any  accident  of  station  or  official  position, 
but  from  the  legitimate  use  of  its  own  intrinsic  |)owcr. 

This  family  of  M'Nciles  (for  there  are  more  thijn  one  of  them  in  the  north  of 
Ireland)  is  descendeil  fropi'the  Scotch  settlers  w ho  came  over  with  Lord  An- 
trim, in  the  time  of  James  I.  Alexander  M‘Noile,  the  father  of  the  clergyman, 
lived  in  Ballycastle,  county  Antrim,  and  acquired  considerable  property  ; he  was 
41  man  of  considerable  influence,  possessing  the  confidence  of,  and  enjoying  intimacy 
with,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  w here  he  held  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  served  the  office  of  High  Sherift'.  His  second  son,  Hugh,  was  born 
in  July,  ITO.'i:  his  education,  with  a very  inconsiderable  exception,  was  at 
home  ; he  entered  our  university  in  ISIOj  a pupil  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Cashel, 
Dr,  Sandes,  then  a Junior  Fellow.  A(nongst  the  cotemporaries  in  his  class,  and 
even  the  competitors  in  his  division  (according  to  the  old  system  that  obtained 
up  to  the  Frovostship  of  the  late  Dr.  Lloyd),  were  the  present  Bishop 
O'Brien  of  Ossory,  tlie  late  Bishop  (Dickinson)  of  Meath,  and  a younger 
son,  Hercules,  of  the  late  Dean  Graves,  of  Ardagh,  whose  early  promise 
of  distinction  Mr.  M'Ncilo  has  been  often  heard  to  attest,  as  well  as  to 
lament  its  disappointment  by  his  premature  decease.  To  be  tukeu  in  (our  uni. 
versity  readers  will  understand  the  phrase)  with  such  men,  was  no  ordinary 
commendation;  and  even  amidst  such  competitors  Mr.  M'Neile  was  not  without 
some  proportion  of  academic  honours.  The  bias  of  his  mind  was  towards  the 
severe  and  exact  sciences,  and  its  impress  ever  since  has  but  exhibited  a deve- 
lopment of  that  tendency.  The  bright  models  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Home 
do  nut  appear  to  have  had  such  attraction  for  him,  as  his  'subsequent  career 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  infer.  Moreover,  the  fascinations  of  the  society  of  our 
metropolis,  must  necessarily  have  abated  considerably  from  that  systematic  regu- 
larity of  labour,  and  unbending  severity  of  thought,  which  is  wholly  indis- 
pensable at  all  times  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honours  in  our  university. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  society  such  as  it  was  then  in  Dublin,  anil  young 
M'Neile,  found  attractions  mutually  in  each  other.  All  who  are  privileged  in 
the  happiness  of  Mr.  M'Neile’s  acquaintance  now,  will  readily  admit,  that  he 
must  have  been  no  less  attractive  then,  ere  yet  the  snows  of  thirty  winters  had 
been  scattered  on  his  head.  And  they  also  who  remember  the  materials  of 
which  society  in  Dublin  was  composed  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  will 
scarcely  be  surprised  that  a young  man  possessed  of  so  many  natural  and  acquired 
advantages,  placed  as  Mr.  M'Neile  was  at  the  time,  with  introductions  at  his 
command,  and  in  circumstances,  moreover,  to  avail  himself  of  them,  should  have 
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found  delight  in  the  companionship  of  those  whose  cultivated  tastes,  intellectual 
prowess,  and  high  principles,  met  with  so  warm  a response  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  own  congenial  heart.  We  dwell  on  this  period  of  his  history,  the 
rather,  that  we  have  heard  it  alleged,  that  his  course  of  life,  at  this  time,  was 
one  of  careless  dissipation.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  ; and  the 
very  fact  reliedupon  in  proof  of  a charge  too  rashly  advanced,  while  it  is  easily 
accounted  for,  in  what  we  have  just  written,  lends  no  support  whatever  to  that 
which  it  is  brought  forward  to  maintain — we  mean  his  admiration  of,  and  fre- 
quent presence  at  the  theatre,  and  his  partiality  fur  dramatic  representations. 
John  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Miss  O'Neill  (now  Lady  Bucher,  who, 
for  many  years  past  has  adorned,  and  we  trust  may,  for  many  years  to 
come,  continue  to  adorn,  by  the  grace  of  domestic  virtue,  the  high  station 
to  which  she  has  been  so  deservedly  elevated),  were  then  in  the  zenith 
of  their  fame.  Men  of  rank,  intellect,  taste,  and  moral  worth,  were  their 
patrons  and  admirers,  who  felt  their  own  minds  elevated  in  return  by  the  silent 
influence  upon  them  of  those  mighty  creations  of  minds  they  were  capable  of 
estimating  and  understanding.  And  even  at  a period  of  much  more  recent 
date,  we  have  known  young  men  in  the  university,  w ho  resorted  to  the  theatre 
for  intellectual  improvement,  studying  Shakespeare  as  they  did  Sophocles  or 
^Eschylus,  and  finding  in  the  personations  of  Edmund  Kean,  Young,  or  Mac- 
ready,  commentaries  more  easily  apprehensible  than  the  discursive  expositions 
of  Malone,  or  even  than  the  pointed  and  pithy  glossaries  of  Hann.  All  this 
should  fairly  be  borne  in  mindin  connexion  with  Mr.  M'Neile’s  young  attractions 
to  the  theatre  ; and  it  might  also  be  considered  whether  much  of  that  grace 
and  elegance  of  enunciation  and  manner  for  which  he  has  always  been  remark- 
able, may  not  bo  owing  to  impressions  unconsciously  stamped  upon  a plastic 
mind,  by  the  contemplation  of  those  brilliant  models. 

However,  the  choice  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  inclination,  were  at  this  time 
fully  towards  the  bar,  a profession  at  which,  with  Mr.  M‘Neilc's  natural  and 
acquired  qualifications  and  advantages,  he  must  have  risen  speedily  to  eminence 
and  wealth.  Accordingly  he  entered  his  name  a student  at  King's  Inns,  where 
he  served  all  his  terms  ; from  whence,  after  graduating  in  the  university, 
in  1814,  he  transferred  himself  to  Lincoln's  Inns,  and  all  but  completed  his 
terms  there  also.  It  was  about  this  period,  that  his  visits  to  his  uncle.  General 
M'Neile,  became  more  frequent  and  prolonged.  The  General  had,  since  his 
return  from  India,  resided  chiefly  at  Bath,  and  always  delighted  much  in 
the  society  of  his  young  and  promising  nephew.  Being,  moreover,  unmarried, 
he  was  generally  considered  to  have  adopted  him,  so  that  the  young  law-student 
was  already  marked  out,  and  upon  no  insufiicient  grounds,  as  heir  presumptive 
to  his  uncle's  affluent  fortune.  At  all  events,  the  chief  part  of  his  time  during 
the  years  1815  to  1819  inclusive,  was  spent  with  his  uncle,  mixing,  of  course, 
very  much  in  the  society  of  Bath,  where  they  principally  resided  ; but  occasion- 
ally visiting  London,  Harrowgate,  and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

The  entire  of  the  year  1816  appears  to  have  been  spent  by  them  on  the 
continent,  where,  inde|)endently  of  other  considerations,  the  name  of  an  English 
general  was  sure  to  meet  with,  especially  at  that  time,  a more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  respect  and  attention.  All  this  was  most  favourable  to  his  young 
attache,  and  few  knew  better  how  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  fur  obser- 
vation and  improvement.  It  was  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  when  General 
M'Neile  and  his  nephew  were  staying  at  Sccheron,  a small  village  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  between  the  city  of  that  name  and  Lausanne,  that  the  incident  took 
place,  whereby  Henry,  now  Lord,  Brougham,  and  Mr.  M'Neile  were  brought 
together.  The  young  man  was  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill : his  uncle  was 
naturally  and  painfully  alarmed  for  his  safety:  what  was  tube  done?  They 
were  far  from  any  a.ssistanee,  in  a strange  country,  at  a village  inn.  Meanwhile 
the  disease  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  his  nephew  's  strength  was  manifestly 
sinking  ; a few  hours  more,  and  all  remedies  might  have  been  too  late.  At  this 
juncture.  Lord  Brougham  and  party  drove  up,  not  purposing  to  make  more 
than  a few  moments’  halt,  for  refreshment  or  change  of  horses ; but  hearing, 
from  “mine  host,"  of  the  situation  in  which  two  of  his  countrymen  were  placed, 
he,  in  the  kindest  manner,  proffered  his  ready  advice,  was  admitted  to  the  cham- 
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ber  of  the  patient,  and  prescribed  for  him  some  desperate  remedy,  in  the  sue- 
cess  of  which,  he  assured  the  anxious  uncle,  lay  the  only  hope  of  his  nephew’s 
recovery.  There  was  no  alternative ; the  advice  was  eagerly  followed ; and  the 
result,  under  God,  issued  in  the  preservation  of  Mr.  M'Neile’s  valuable  life.  A 
few  years  ago,  after  Mr.  M'Neile  had  concluded  his  sermon,  in  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lovet's  Chapel  of  Mar  boeuf,  Paris,  Lord  Roden  entered  the  vestry,  accompa- 
nied by  Lord  Brougham,  who,  after  some  conversation  with  Mr.  M'Neile  upon 
the  subject  of  the  sermon,  and  after  expressing  his  delight,  especially  at  the 
accuracy  of  an  illustration  borrowed  from  natural  philosophy,  adverted  to  the 
scene  and  circumstances  of  their  former  rencontre  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  late  Lord  Byron  occupied,  at  that  time,  his  own  villa,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  L.ake  of  Geneva,  and  was  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  circle  in 
which  Mr.  M'Neile  and  his  uncle  moved.  In  short,  few  young  men  ever  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  seeing  continental  society,  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  un- 
der circumstances  more  favourable,  and  few  can  be  said  to  have  turned  their 
opportunities  to  better  purpose  ; inasmuch  as,  even  then,  the  impression  left  on 
his  mind  was  rather  a wholesome  dread  of  the  fascinations,  than  an  ardent 
attraction  (^as  might  have  been  apprehended)  towards  the  elegancies  with  which 
it  abounded.  His  first  insight  into  fashionable  life  may  be  said  to  have  been 
at  this  time,  .and  under  the  ausjiices  just  mentioned  ; and  his  mind,  happily  re- 
coiling from  the  frivolous  amusements  and  worse  morality  of  continental  life, 
seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  discovered  to  itself  the  latent  seeds  of  that 
principle  and  piety  which  have  since  been  so  signally  developed,  as  well  as  the 
desire  after  that  truth,  of  which  ever  since  he  has  been  such  a steadfast  and 
honoured  champion.  It  is  not  the  ordeal  to  which  we  would  wish  to  see  young 
men  generally  cxjKised  ; but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  M'Neile  the  undesigned  experi- 
ment was  eminently  successful. 

The  next  three  years  were  passed  principally  at  Bath,  during  the  course  of 
which,  the  good  principle  seems  to  h.ave  been  silently  at  work  within  him. 
Still,  he  mixed  in  society  ns  before,  and  was  much  courted  and  admired 
in  it.  Mc.mwhile,  the  study  of  law  was  becoming  more  and  more  irk- 
some ; and  theology  gr.adu.ally  took  firm  hold  of  his  attention.  Justinian 
was  superseded  by  the  Bible,  and  the  reasoning  of  Butler,  or  the  eloquence 
of  Barrow,  drew  forth  a more  cordial  response  from  his  soul  than  the  learned 
lore  of  Blackstone  or  Coke.  And  thus  matters  went  on  till  the  year  1819, 
when  his  uncle  was  astounded  by  the  first  intimation  from  his  nephew,  that  he 
was  contemplating  to  renounce  the  law,  and  embrace  the  Church  as  a profes- 
sion. This  was  at  once  a death  blow  to  all  General  M'Neile's  fondly  and 
reasonably  cherished  hopes  and  plans  for  his  nephew’s  advancement.  His 
avowed  object  all  along  had  been,  that  Mr.  M'Neile  should  make  the  bar 
a stepping-stone  into  parliament,  when  his  wealth  and  influence  would  easily 
have  procured  him  a seat,  and  where  his  own  talent  and  assiduity  must  as  cer- 
tainly have  ensured  his  success.  Such  being  his  intentions,  he  naturally  dis- 
countenanced, in  every  way,  Mr.  M'Neile's  entrance  into  the  Church.  But  the 
young  man  bad  already  counted  the  cost ; be  clearly  foresaw  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  resolution  that  was  gradually,  but  powerfully,  assuming  form 
and  reality  within  him  ; his  high  resolve  bad  not  been  rashly  adopted,  nor  was 
it  lightly  to  be  abandoned,  and  at  last  he  firn%,  but  respectfully  communi- 
cated to  his  uncle  his  fixed  determination  to  pursue  that  profession,  of  which 
only,  in  his  conscience,  he  approved.  Without  going  so  far  os  to  affirm,  that 
for  this  Mr.  M'Neile  sunk  in  his  uncle’s  affection,  for  which  he  must  have  risen 
in  his  esteem,  since  the  cordial  intimacy  between  them  never  suffered  a moment’s 
interruption,  wo  arc  borne  out  in  stating,  that  fur  this  he  lost  the  bulk  of  his 
uncle’s  fortune,  which  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability,  bad  been  his.  Of  the 
likelihood  of  this,  moreover,  he  could  not  have  been  unaware,  since  many 
friends  reasoned  with  him,  he  hadampletimetoreflect,and  the  door  of  return  was 
open  to  him  to  the  last ; nevertheless  he  persevered,  thereby  signally  marking 
the  disinterestedness  and  singleness  of  mind  with  which,  from  the  very  outset, 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  holy  calling,  characteristics,  fur  which  every  step  of  his 
course  has  been  as  remarkable  up  to  the  present  hour. 

His  resolution  being  once  determined,  Mr.  M'Neile’s  course  of  life  and  study 
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was  influenced  accordingly.  Even  then  he  appears  to  have  commenced  visiting 
the  poor  in  their  cottages,  reading  to  them,  and  instructing  them  in  matters  of 
the  deepest  moment.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1620,  Mr.  M'Neile  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  curacy  of  Stranorlar,  a village  about  seven  miles  from  the  episcopal 
town  of  Raphoe,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Finn.  Here,  amid  a numerous  and 
intelligent  Protestant  population,  was  tho  scene  of  his  first  labours  as  a parochial 
minister. 

It  is  said  that  the  circumstances  of  his  appointment  to  this  curacy  were  singu- 
lar. The  living  of  Stranorlar  was,  at  that  time,  a perpetual  curacy,  part  of  tho 
corps  of  the  deanery  of  Raphoe.  The  endowment  of  the  perpetual  curacy  with 
the  glebe,  and  a greater  part  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  had  made  the  prefer- 
ment equal  to  a rectory.  Dean  Allott,  in  whose  gift  the  nomination  was,  and 
who  was  then  residing  on  the  continent,  having  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt, 
tho  then  incumbent  of  the  living,  ofleredto  Mr.  M'Neile's  uncle,  who  had  been 
an  old  friend  of  his,  the  living  fur  his  nephew,  as  soon  os  ordination  would 
qualify  him  to  hold  it ; and  with  a letter  from  the  dean,  communicating  this 
intention,  Mr.  M'Xeile  presented  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Magee  was  then  bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with 
his  future  son-in-law.  The  nomination,  however,  was  premature.  Mr.  Butt* 
recovered  from  the  dangerous  illness  which  had  given  rise  to  the  rumour  of 
his  death  ; but  was  never  able  to  resume  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
bishop  proposed  to  Mr.  M'Neilc  that  he  would  recommend  him  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  curate,  which  the  state  of  Mr.  Butt’s  health  rendered  necessary.  To 
this  arrangement  Mr.  M'Ncile  acceded.  In  the  recommendation  of  his  diocesan 
Mr.  Butt  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  Mr.  M'Neile  became  curate-assistant  of 
Stranorlar  on  nomination  of  the  very  man  whose  place,  as  incumbent  of  the  living, 
he  had  came  over  to  fill.  That  an  introduction  so  strange  should  never  for  an 
instant  interrupt  the  cordial  harmony  which,  during  the  entire  time  that  Mr. 
M‘Neile  held  the  curacy,  subsisted  between  him  and  his  rector,  is  a fact  that 
reflects  equal  credit  upon  both.  It  is  here,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  besides 
his  letter  from  the  Dean  Mr.  M‘Neile  brought  with  him  a warm  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Bishop,  from  tho  late  learned  and  pious  Dean  Graves,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University,  whose  friendship  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  secure,  as  the  College  companion  of  his  son,  Hercules,  already  mentioned 
in  this  memoir.  Such  an  introduction  from  an  old  and  long-esteemed  friend, 
was  not  lightly  regarded  by  the  good  Bishop,  and,  being  borne  out  so  fully, 
ns  we  know  it  to  have  been,  by  the  subsequent  career  of  the  person  introduced, 
we  cease  to  wonder  that  tho  acquaintance  gradually  ripened  into  close  intimacy 


* Mr.  Butt  was  father  of  Mr.  Butt  tho  eminent  barrister,  who  has  made  tho 
name  familiar  to  our  readers.  He  was  an  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar ; he 
passed  through  the  Dublin  University  with  considerable  distinction.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  tho  house  in  tho  same  class  with  Lord  Plunkett  and  Dr.  Magee,  and  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Historical  Society  of  that  day.  In  tho  celebrated  contest  for  the 
representation  of  the  University  between  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Sir  Laurence  Par- 
sons he  took  a very  warm  part  for  the  former.  In  several  of  tho  publications, 
to  which  that  bitterly  contested  election  gave  rise,  bis  name  is  mentioned  as  a par- 
tizan  of  the  Provost’s.  Almost  immediately  on  his  ordination  he  retired  to  the  re- 
mote district  in  which  his  life  was  passed.  Although  never  able,  after  the  illness  which 
led  to  Mr.  .VUNeile's  appointment,  to  resume  his  parochial  duties,  ho  lived  until  tho 
year  1 829. 

During  the  period  of  his  incapacity  to  discharge  his  own  duties — the  selection  of 
his  curates,  whether  made  by  himself  or  those  to  whom  ho  entrusted  it,  presents 
a singularly  rapid  succession  of  names  of  eminence — Mr.  M’Neile  was  succeeded 
in  the  curacy  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  P.  Pope,  whoso  fame  ns  a controversialist  and 
orator  not  even  his  present  inaction  can  obscure.  He  was  followed  after  a short 
interval  in  the  curacy  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Traill,  whose  labours  among  the  starving 
poor  of  Schull  are  now  exciting  the  attention  of  the  empire,  and  w hose  translation 
of  Josephus,  now  in  progress  of  publication,  will  establish  for  him  a character  for 
the  most  solid  learning  and  erudition,  as  high  as  that  which  he  bears  for  eloqucnco 
and  zeal.  During  the  same  period,  and  previously,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Lloyd,  late  chap- 
lain to  the  Moiyneux  Asylum,  was  a frequent  preacher  in  Stranorlar  church. 
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between  the  Bishop  and  the  Curate,  that  the  intimacy  resulted  in  his  marriage 
with  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Magee.  In  this  there  is  nothing  more 
than  what  naturally  might  he  expected  to  follow,  from  the  discriminating  sagacity 
of  the  Bishop,  and  the  admitted  amiablene.ss  of  his  domestic  circle  (of  which 
abundant  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  recent  numbers  of  this  Magazine),  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  equally  admitted  worth  and  attractiveness  of  Mr.  M'Neile, 
on  the  other. 

In  the  July  of  that  year  Mr.  M'Neile  was  ordained  a deacon  at  Raphoe,  and  en- 
tered at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his  curacy,  with  all  the  ardour  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  him.  The  stylo  of  his  eloquence,  then  novel  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
north  of  Ireland — his  deep  and  solemn  earnestness  of  manner,  and  the  richness 
and  variety  of  his  imagination,  produced  an  almost  electrifying  effect.  The 
church  was  crowded  by  the  parishioners  of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  ; and  bis  labours,  as  a parish  minister,  were  as  untiring  as  his  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit  was  commanding.  His  labours  are  still  well  remembered  in  that 
district.  His  preaching  was  the  means  of  first  turning  to  serious  thoughts  the 
mind  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lovett,  now,  and  for  many  years  past,  the  eminent  and 
useful  minister  of  Mar  bceuf  Chapel  already  mentioned.  He  had  come  down  from 
College  to  spend  the  Easter  recess  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Butt.  Previously  to  this 
he  had  been  careless  at  least,  perhaps  even  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion. With  these  feelings  he  went  to  church  on  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Mr.  M'Neile  preached  from  the  words  “ Lazarus,  come  forth.”  Mr. 
Lovett  was  much  impressed  with  the  sermon;  the  altered  solemnity  of  his 
manner,  through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  indicated  how  powerfully  the  depths 
of  his  mind  had  been  stirred  within  him.  A visit  to  Mr.  M'Neile  was  the 
result  of  these  impressions.  These  visits  became  lioth  frequent  and  pro- 
longed for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lovett’s  stay  at  the  Parsonage,  and  the  happy 
riMult  was  in  due  time  bis  introduction  to  the  Bishop  by  his  new  friend,  and  his 
admission  to  the  order  of  de.acon  at  the  ordination,  at  which  Mr.  M'Neile 
preached  the  sermon,  afterwards  also  published  by  request  of  the  Bishop.* 

About  this  time,  in  the  spring  of  182I,  Mr.  M'Neile  went  to  London 
on  a visit  to  his  kind  uncle.  It  so  luappened  while  he  was  there  that  the 
honourable  and  Rev.  Gerard  Noel,  being  under  engagement  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  preach  for  them  at  some  distance,  was  at  a los.s  to  have  his 
place  suitably  supplied  for  the  Sunday  in  Percy  Chapel.  Application  was  made  to 
Mr.  M'Neile,  who  readily  con.sented  ; this  was  soon  circulated  through  the  wide 
circle  of  his  intlueuti.al  friends  in  the  metropolis.  One  of  the  earliest  of  them, 
the  honourable  Miss  Calthorpe,  communicated  the  fact  to  Henry  Drummond, 
Esq.,  of  Albury  Park,  who  was  then  looking  out  for  a suitable  successor  to  the 
rectory  of  Albury,  in  .Surrey,  in  England,  then  momentarily  expected  to  fall 
v.acant.  Accordingly  Mr.  Drummond  came  up  to  town,  and  unknown  to  Mr. 
M'Neile,  w.as  in  Percy  Chapel  on  the  Sunday  in  question  ; he  was  so  pleased  with 
him  in  every  respect,  both  as  a reader  of  our  Church’s  liturgy,  and  a herald  of 
our  Church's  truth  ; the  opinion  he  formed  so  fully  supported  the  high  charac- 
ter he  had  previously  heard  of  him,  that  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  Mr. 
Drummond  went  into  the  vestry,  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  M'Neile,  and  made 
him  the  olfer  of  the  living.  By  the  time  the  vacancy  occurred  Mr.  M'Neile 
hud  made  up  bis  mind  to  accept  it. 

In  the  May  of  18’i2,  Mr.  M'Neile  was  married,  and  almost  immediately  removed 
from  the  curacy  of  Stranorlar  to  Albury  ; soon  after  which,  the  bishop  was  trans- 
lated to  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin.  Mr.  M'Neile’s  name  is  to  be  met  with 
amongst  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  (Marquis  of  Wellesley's)  chaplains  of  that  year  ; — 
and  he  appears  to  have  preached  in  the  Castle  Chapel  on  Trinity  Sun- 


‘ No  man  ever  treated  his  clergy  with  more  kindness  than  Dr.  Magee.  When 
Mr.  Butt  was  seized  with  .an  illness  which  untilted  liim  for  attending  to  the  duties 
of  his  church,  the  Bishop  w rote  to  him  to  act  his  mind  at  ease  as  to  the  service  of 
the  church.  For  several  Sundays  the  Bishop  supplied  the  church  by  some  of  the 
clergymen  from  the  cathedral,  and  when  a diflicnity  occurred  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose,  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  Bishop  rode  over  to  the 
church  of  Stranorlar  and  performed  the  entire  service  himself. 
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day,  being  the  only  occasion,  until  very  lately,  on  which  he  preached  in  Dublin. 
This  year  also  he  entered  into  residence,  and  undertook  the  duties  of  his  new 
sphere,  which  he  continued  to  discharge  with  fidelity  and  success,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  no  ordinary  trial,  until  the  October  of  1834,  when  he  accepted 
the  unsought  proposal  of  the  trustees  of  St.  .lude's,  Liverpool,  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  \V.  l3alton,  another  Irishman,  just  then  promoted  to  the  Incumbency 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Wolverhampton. 

During  the  twelve  years  in  which  Mr.  M'Neileheld  the  living  of  Albury,  the 
limited  extent  of  his  duties,  compared  with  his  mental  and  physical  energy,  left 
much  time  at  his  disposal  for  self-improvement,  and  enabled  him  to  avail  himself 
of  many  opportunities  that  presented  themselves,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere. 
His  parish  church  was  crowded  immediately,  and  his  efficiency  as  a pastor  was 
fully  etjual  to  his  eminence  as  a preacher.  There  was  scarcely  an  individual  in 
his  parish  personally  unknown  to  him,  and  multitudes  from  the  adjoining  pa- 
rishes also  flocked  eagerly  and  regularly  to  worship  in  his  church,  and  wait  on 
his  ministry.  The  schools  flourished,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  parish  bore 
witness  to  the  activity  and  success  of  the  rector.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
appears,  at  this  time,’  to  have  been  a regular  and  laborious  student — subjects  of 
general,  as  well  as  professional,  interest  occupied  his  attention.  Then  it  was 
he  laid  up  those  stores  that  since  have  served  him  to  such  purpose,  and  from 
which  ho  has  drawn  so  fully  for  the  benefit,  we  may  say,  of  the  Church  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  of  his  own  congregation.  In  the  year  1825,  his  first  volume  of 
seventeen  sermons  was  published.  This,  though  earnest  throughout,  and  in 
some  instances  not  devoid  of  power,  is  still  far  below  the  average  standard  of  his 
ordinary  discourses  for  many  years  past,  llis  next  publication  was  a volume  of 
what  he  terms  “ Popular  Lectures  on  Prophecies  belonging  to  the  .Tewish  Na- 
tion." We  notice  this  volume  here,  because,  though  not  published  till  after 
his  removal  to  Liverpool,  the  substance  of  it  had  been  preached  to  immense 
and  overflowing  congregations  in  London,  at  a week  day  service  in  St.  Clement 
Danes  Church  in  the  Strand.  About  this  period  of  his  life  Mr.  M'Neile 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Edward  Irving.  Sympathising  in  many  points 
they  became  friends.  Tow.ards  the  latter  end  of  1828,  while  the  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  act  was  pending,  they  co-operated,  along  with  others, 
in  seeking  to  awaken  the  public  mind  against  that  measure.  After 
thi.s,  they  were  still  attracted  together  by  a common  interest  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  of  which  they  were  each  ardent  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Drummond,  the  patron  of  Albury,  a man  of  congenial  mind,  en- 
dowed, moreover,  with  the  most  acute  intellect,  as  well  as  with  the  most  cul- 
tivated understanding,  took  part  with  great  interest  in  these  studies  and  discus- 
sions, and  received  at  his  house  many  men  distinguished  alike  for  learning  and 
piety,  by  whom  the  comprehensive  and  sublime  subject  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy was  examined  and  discussed,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstiinces 
allowed  them  to  meet  together.  This  went  on  without  interruption 
till  the  year  1830,  when  Mr.  Irving  broached  those  peculiar  views  with 
which  his  n.ame  afterwards  became  so  identified.  This  was  a season 
of  peculiar  trial  to  Mr.  M'Neile  ; the  secret  misgivings  and  inward  pain 
occasioned  by  the  first  mooting  of  these  poiuts,  the  subsequent  distress  on 
seeing  his  patron,  Mr.  Drummond,  give  in  Ids  adherence  to  them,  and  the  hin- 
drances thrown  in  the  w.ay  of  his  ministry  in  the  parish,  are,  no  doubt,  alluded 
to  in  the  following  touching  passage,  which  we  extract  from  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  his  sermons  on  the  second  Advent ; — 

“ He  cannot  look  back  upon  the  events  of  tho  last  few  years  without  humbly 
adoring  the  rich  unmerited  mercy  of  a preserving  God,  by  which  a poor  helpless 
sinner  was  enabled  to  detect  the  beginuiugs  of  error,  and  from  that  moment  to 
resist  the  influence  of  associ.ations  long  cherished,  and  at  last,  being  compelled  to 
the  alternative,  to  break  off  all  coimnunication  with  men  much  beloved,  rather  than 
compromise  his  own  convictions  of  the  truth  of  God." 

Connected  with  this  crisis  in  Mr.  M'Neile's  history,  it  will  be  enough  for  us 
to  observe,  in  addition,  that  he  saw  all  those  difficulties  at  which  wc  have  glanced. 
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completely  samounted  before  he  left  the  parish  ; and  on  his  departure,  he 
hore  away  with  him  the  deserved  respect  and  affectionate  regrets  of  all  his  pa- 
rishioners, and  of  none  more  than  of  Mr.  Drummond  himself,  who,  we  believe, 
never  passes  through  Liverpool  without  a kind  and  mutually  cordial  interview 
with  his  old  friend  and  pastor.  And  more  than  once,  since  their  separation, 
have  Mr.  M'Neile’s  comforting  visits  been  gratefully  received  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond and  his  family  upon  occasions  of  distressing  domestic  bereavement. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  he  received  the  offer  of  the  Incumbency  of  St.  Jude's* 
Church,  Liverpool,  and  entered  upon  it  in  the  October  of  the  same  year.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  few,  if  any,  clergymen  have  laboured  so  constantly  and 
to  such  an  extent,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  prompt  at  every  call,  where  the  cause  of 
truth,  the  interests  of  the  Church,  or  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  stood  in  need 
of  his  zealous  and  eflicient  support.  Considering  the  constant  whirl  of  public 
occupations  in  which,  ever  since,  Mr.  M'Neile  has  inevitably  been  involved,  his 
valuable  contributions  from  time  to  time  to  the  literature  of  the  Church  are  more 
to  be  wondered  at : evidencing,  as  they  do,  systematic  regularity  and  habitual 
industry,  and  exhibiting  how  mueh  may  be  accomplished  by  them.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  may  be  classed  the  lectures  on  the  Second  Advent, 
published  in  1835  ; his  lectures  on  Church  Establishments,  delivered  in  London 
in  1840,  and  his  last  and  best  book,  “The  Church  and  the  Churches,"  pub- 
lished in  the  commencement  of  last  year. 

Few  men  have  exercised  a more  powerful  influence  in  any  locality  than  Mr. 
M'Neile  has  in  Liverpool.  To  his  presence  and  to  his  influence  many  persons 
attribute  the  great  change,  bv  which  principles  of  attachment  to  the  Church 
and  the  ancient  institutions  ofthe  country,  have  gained  in  Liverpool  the  ascend- 
ancy they  now  enjoy.  In  the  year  1 836,  the  newly-refonned  corporation  of  Liver- 
pool, in  the  flush  and  transport  of  their  triumph,  not  content  with  remodelling  the 
important  schools  under  their  control,  alter  the  model  of  the  Irish  National  lloanl, 
sought  further  to  influence  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  with  a view,  doubtless, 
to  its  more  general  adoption,  and  perhaps,  desirous  also  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  with  whom  that  was  well  known  to  be  a favourite 
measure.  In  the  attempt  they  were  confronted  at  the  very  outset  by  Mr. 
M'Neile,  ably  and  honorably  supported  by  almost  all  the  clergy  of  the  town. 
We  place  Mr.  M'Neilc's  name  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  liecause  of  his 
more  intimate  acquaintance  at  the  time  with  the  evils  and  intricacies  of  the 
system  he  opposed,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  his  English  brethren ; 
because,  throughout  he  bore  tbe  brunt  ofthe  contest,  including  all  the  subsequent 
controversy ; and  lastly,  because  all  the  consequences  of  the  signal  victory  then 
achieved  have  ever  since  been  visited  imon  him,  in  the  unsparing  hostility  of 
the  so-called  liberal  press  and  party-.  'The  meeting  summoned  uixm  that  occa- 
sion to  the  Amphitheatre,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ever  assembled  in  Liverpool. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Rrooks,  the  venerable  senior  rector, 
attended  by  his  junior  colleague.  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  and  all  the  clergy  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity-,  and  comprised  much  of  the  wealth,  intelligence,  influence, 
and  piety  of  that  great  town.  The  effect  was  immediate : they  heard  the  argu- 
ments, entered  into  the  feelings,  caught  up  the  fervor,  and  responded  to  the  ap- 
pe.al  of  the  Christian  orator.  The  object  was  accomplished  at  once.  Before 
the  meeting  separated,  an  amount  of  money  was  subscribed,  sufficient  for  tho 
erection  and  support  of  Scriptural  Church  of  England  schools,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  from  which  the  Protestant  children  had  been  c.xcluded  by  the 
rule  that  inhibited  in  school  hours  the  free  use  of  the  Bible.  This  movement, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  first  laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  M'Neile's  influence  in  tho 
town  ; and  the  Protestant  spirit  exerted  by  that  movement  has  chiefly-  contri- 
buted to  the  signal  change  which  has  taken  jilaco  iq  the  politics  of  Liverpool. 
Tlie  exertions  of  Mr.  M'Neile  have  earned  for  him  the  bitter  hatred  of  tho 
Radic.al  press  j no  opportunity  has  been  omitted  of  maligning  him.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  the  absurd  misrepresentations  of  a speech  at 


* St  Jade’s  is  a perpetual  curacy  in  the  parish  of  Walfon-on-the.Hill,  as  was 
Liverpool  itself  originally. 
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Whitcchnrph,  delivered  in  1839,  in  which  he  applied  the  term  Jezebel  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  ; the  fury  of  faction  actually  went  so  far  as  to  impute  to  him 
thathehadappliedthecxpressiontothe  Queen  I This  charge,  too  absurd  to  be  se- 
riously noticed,  gave  rise,  we  cannot  help  thinking  very  unnecessarily,  to  one 
of  Mr.  M‘Neile’s  finest  speeches,  at  a meeting  at  Market  Drayton,  a short  time 
afterwards.  Equally  ridiculous  were  the  comments  made  upon  a sermon 
preached  by  him  upon  the  occasion  of  Prince  Albert’s  visit  to  Liverpool,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  Sailor’s  Home,  an  occasion  upon  which,  by  the  way,  the 
malice  of  Mr.  M’Ncile’s  enemies  succeeded  in  preventing  him  receiving  the 
compliment  intended  for  him  by  the  Mayor,  of  an  invitation  to  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Prince.  On  the  following  Sunday,  Mr. 
M'Neile  made  the  visit  of  the  Prince  the  occasion  of  a sermon  on  the  seeond 
coining  of  the  Redeemer,  an  incident  in  which  the  very  same  party  who  had 
before  accused  him  of  disrespect  to  the  sovereign,  found  occasion  to  charge  him 
with  profane  adulation  of  the  Prince  Consort ! To  such  absurdities  can  the 
rage  of  political  hatred  carry  rational  men. 

IVom  Mr.  M’Neile’s  first  connexion  with  St.  Jude’s  Church  to  the  present 
moment,  his  ministry  has  been  uniformly  and  pre-eminently  successful.  lie  found 
a numerous  congregation  before  him,  which  immediately  became  enlarged  to  the 
utmost  capacity  of  the  church.  That  this  was  no  fleeting  popularity  is  abundantly 
evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  now — after  a ministry  without  interruption  of  thir- 
teen years  in  Liverpool — he  is  sought  after  as  eagerly  as  at  first,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  clergyman  so  often  appealed  to  by  his  brethren  to  advocate  in  his 
pulpit  the  various  public  or  private  charitic.s,  or  one  to  whose  apiK'als  the  town 
of  Liverpool  flocks  with  more  ardour,  or  responds  more  generously  ; and  we  be- 
lieve wc  may  add,  there  is  no  one  who  more  frequcntlv  or  more  willingly 
rejoices  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  clerical  brethren  by  making  his  convenience 
bend  to  their’s.  The  crowded  state  of  St.  Jude’s  Church  was  soon  felt  to  be  a 
serious  inconvenience,  and  after  a few  years  that  congregation  of  themselves 
built  another  church  in  the  street  adjoining,  to  relieve  the  burden  and 
the  overflow  from  St.  Jude's.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  church-building 
movement,  for  which  Liverpool  has  since  been  remarkable.  A society 
was  formed  on  a larger  scale,  and  Mr.  M'Neile  elected  by  the  subscribers  as 
one  of  the  trustees,  in  whom  rest.s  the  patronage  of  the  churches  built  by  those 
funds  supplied  by  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  1843,  a matter  was  first  set  on  foot,  that  had  often  been 
spoken  of  amongst  his  friends,  both  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  of  raising  some 
testimonial  to  Jlr.  Ikl’Ncile,  acknowledging  the  services  he  had  rendered,  and 
expressive  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  de.servedly  held.  Much  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  form  it  should  assume,  and  the  mo<le  in  which  it  shoidd  Im 
presented.  However,  upon  Mr.  M’Neile’s  signifying  his  distinct  wish,  that  it 
should  not  be  of  a nature  personally  profitable  to  himself,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  amount  raised  should  be  laid  out  in  establishing  foundations  in  the  Liver- 
pool Collegiate  Institution,  analogous  to  those  existing  in  the  other  great  schools 
in  England.  This  proposal,  the  disinterestedness  of  which,  on  his  part,  was  so 
obvious,  was  yet  found  to  react  injuriously  upon  the  object  contemplated,  and  in 
this  way.  Numbers  living  at  a distance  from  Liverpool,  who  would  have  gladly 
contributed  towards  any  miject  designed  either  as  a mark  of  respect  to,^or  for  the 
benefit  of,  Mr.  M’Neile  personally,  nevertheless  held  back  from  endowing  an  in- 
stitution which  had  no  claims  on  them,  and  which  even  was  regarded  in  some  cases 
as  a rival  to  similar  institutions  at  home,  and  in  which  they  were  deeply  interested 
themselves.  For  this  reason  the  subscriptions  did  not  flow  in  as  rapidly  as  they 
undoubtedly  would  have  done,  had  the  object  contemplated  been  one  personally 
beneficial  to  Mr.  M’Neile,  and  his  family.  Notwithstanding,  the  arrangements 
concluded  upon  are  highly  complimentary,  and  must  have  proved  equally  grati- 
fying to  Mr.  M’Neile.  The  “M’Neile  Testimonial"  consists  of  exhibitions 
and  scholarships  called  by  his  name,  and  established  for  ever,  to  be  won  and 
held  upon  specified  conditions.  They  are  as  follows : — ’’  The  M’Neile  Scholar- 
ships,” consisting  of  free  presentations  to  the  difl'erent  schools  in  the  Institu- 
tion, and  “ 'The  M’Neilo  Exhibition,”  of  X50  a-year,  to  be  held  for  four  years 
in  any  of  the  universities  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  or  Canlbridge.  In  1845,  when 
the  question  of  permanently  endowing  the  College  of  Maynooth  was  brought 
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forward,  Mr.  M'Neile's  manly  and  argumentative  protests,  addressed  to  Lortl 
Sandon,  and  tlie  Duke  of  \Vellington,  proved  him  to  be  more  anxious  for  the 
approval  of  his  own  conscience,  than  lor  cither  the  smiles  of  the  great,  or  the 
favours  of  those  in  power. 

In  the  summer  ot  the  same  year  he  received  from  hi.s  diocesan  the  appoint- 
ment of  lloiiorarv  Canon  in  the  Cathedral  of  Che.«ter. 

Of  Mr.  M'Nede’s  personal  apjiearauce,  the  accompanying  sketch  presents  an 

inadeij^uate,  but  not  an  inaccurate  idea.  Dignilied  ami  stately  in  manner a 

profusion  of  snow-white  hair,  the  colour  of  which  is  obviously  not  the  result  of 
age,  adds  imprcssivcne.ss  and  solemuitj'  to  his  handsome  ap[)earance— with  a 
sweet  and  perfectly  modulated  voice — he  is,  perhai>s,  off  the  stage,  the  most 
graceful  elocutionist  alive.  To  these  natural  and  acipiired  advantages  of  man- 
ner must  be  attributed,  in  part,  at  least,  his  immense  popularity  as  a pulpit 
orator. 

On  the  platform  hir.  M'Keile  is  scarcely  less  effective;  we  were  fortunate 
enough,  a few  year.s  ago,  to  be  jiresent  in  CivcrjKKil,  at  a meeting  held  in 
the  court-house,  for  the  cstabiishincnt  of  the  Sailor's  Home ; and  never  do 
we  think  did  Mr.  M'Neile  ajiiieiu-  to  greater  advantage.  The  speech  itself  was 
evidently  prepared,  and  contained  the  eloquence  of  reason,  passion,  and  feel- 
ing adorned  by  all  that  gracefulness  of  manner,  and  modulation  of  voice 
for  which  he  is  so  remarkable;  heightened,  moreover,  bv  the  presence  of 
that  moral  worth,  and  umiucstioned  sincerity,  which  hfs  bitterest  calum- 
niators have  never  denied  him.  The  peroration  of  that  speech  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  who  heard  it,  and  witnessed  the  ctfect  it  produced 
upon  the  whole  audience — the  breathless  hush  with  which  it  was  listened  to, 
and  the  burst  of  irrepressible  applause  that  deservedly  followed. 

A few  years  ago,  when  the  living  of  Helfast  was  vac.ant,  the  ofl'er  of  it  was 
made  to  Mr.  M'Neile  by  the  Jlaripiis  of  l)oucg.al.  We  cannot  help  regretting 
that  Mr.  M ‘Ncile  declined  the.  olfer,  and  thus  added  another  to  the  Ji.«t  of  Irish- 
men who  h.avc  transferred  to  the  sister  country,  talents  and  energy,  and,  above 
all,  zeal,  which  arc  much  more  needed  at  home.  Belfast  would  have 
added  something,  not  much,  to  his  income  ; but  Mr.  M'Neile  was  then  in  cir- 
cumstances aljove  being  much  influenced  by  pecuniary  considerations.  Ilia 

father  had  left  to  him  the  larger  portion  of  his  property it  is  said  at  the 

instigation  of  his  elder  brother — who  was  already  am]ily  provided  for, 
and  generously  suggested  to  his  father  this  disposition  of  his  fortune. 

Bdfast  is  in  a Protestant  district  of  Ii-eland,  containing  a population  of  the 
finest  and  the  highest  ch.aracter,  and  otl'ering  to  the  Christi.an  minister  a field  of 
exertion  the  noblest  and  the  most  attractive  that  we  could  conceive  to  bo  pre- 
sented to  his  iuind,  with  a va,st  Protestant  population — with  insufficient  Church 
accommodation — a popidation  among  whom  the  laliours  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  Thomas  Drew,  have  carried  the  blessings  of  Christi.an  instruction  to  mul- 
titudes previously  ne<dcctcd— though  5Ir.  Drew  has  laboured  in  a sphere  far 
humbler  than  that  of  rector  of  the  parish.  This  was  the  sphere  of  duty  in 
which  the  energy  of  Mr.  hPNcile  might  have  accomplished  results  that  would 
have  been  bleaings  to  unborn  gencratrons.  The  nccc])tancc  of  the  livin"  would 
have  placed  him  ue.ar  to  his  own  property,  and  among  the  friends  and  aSociates 
of  his  youth.  Far  above  the  cold  hc.artlessness  th.it  would  easily  forget  or  lightly 
esteem  such  association.s — Cipially  removed  from  the  vulgar  contempt  that  Tooks 
on  Ireland  as  tinfashion.ablo — and  still  more  exemjit  from  the  unworthy  fear  that 
would  remind  him  that  a prophet  is  not  without  honour  except  in  his  own 
country— Mr.  M'Neile  must  have  been  intlucnced  by  wise  and  .sound  motives 
in  rejecting  an  offer  which  so  many  generous  feelings  of  his  nature  and 
better  impulses  of  his  heart  would  have  prompted  him  to  accept.  IVe  confess, 
however,  we  are  selfish  enough  to  regret  his  decision.  Mr.  M'Neile  has  se- 
lected England  as  the  country  of  his  adoption.  In  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  material,  absenteeism  alike  is  the  crime  of  Ireland ; in  each  the  absentee 
cannot  expect  to  escaiie  wholly  free  from  blame. 

Mr.  hl'Neilo  has,  however,  apparently  cast  his  lot  in  England.  A new  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  is  in  progress  of  erection  in  Liverpool,  which  has  been  built 
specially  for  him.  In  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  this  church  Mr.  M'Neile  has 
erected  a very  handsome  mansion  for  himself,  which,  that  all  his  associations  may 
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be  English,  he  has  calleil  by  the  name  of  Albury  Park.  Mr.  M'Xeile, 
however,  b still  an  Irishman — Irish  not  only  by  birth,  but  in  his  eloquence 
and  his  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  Wo  have  a pride  in  adding  him  to  our 
Gallery.  We  trust  he  may  long  continue  to  uphold  the  charjvcler  of  our 
country  in  the  sister  island,  and  fervently  hope  that  the  time  is  far  distant 
when  some  other  and  abler  hand  may  be.  called  on  to  linish  the  portrait  by 
adding  the  last  touch  to  the  very  imperfect  sketch  we  have  given  of  a fine 
picture. 


NOTE. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a sketch  of  .Mr.  M'Neilo,  in  a.work  of  soma 
pretension,  entitled  “ Orators  of  the  Ago,"  hy  Mr.  Francis.  The  account  of  Mr. 
M'Neile’s  early  life  is,  to  any  person  acquainted  with  his  true  history,  ludicrously 
inaccurate.  Ho  is  represciitcd  as  having  been  in  an  nttornev's  oflice,  as  having 
then  become  tutor  in  the  family  of  Dr.  M'Gee,  Archbishop  of  bublin,and,  by  this 
inUuence,  haring  become  distinguished  in  Dublin  ns  a preacher  and  speaker  at  the 
Rotundo,  until  ho  transferred  his  talents  to  London. 

Our  readers,  who  have  followed  us  through  this  sketch,  will  smile  at  the  ludi- 
crous inaccuracy  of  all  this  ; Mr.  .M'Ncilo  never  was  in  an  attorney's  oSice — never 
was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Magee,  tho  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  or  any  other  fa- 
milv — never  held  any  clerical  situation  in  Dublin,  and  never  preached  in  Dublin, 
with  the  one  exception  wo  have  noticed,  or  spoke  at  a public  meeting  in  Dublin 
until  years  after  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  living  of  Albury. 

Mr.  Francis's  whole  account  is  full  of  the  grossest  mis.statcmcnts,  put  forward 
with  the  air  of  a person  who  has  taken  pains  to  inform  himself. 

These  little  misrepresentations  are,  perhaps,  not  worth  contradicting,  but  as  Mr. 
Francis  has  made  these  statements,  it  is  due  to  our  own  character  for  accuracy  to 
eontr,adict  them.  Wo  would  not  hesitate  on  this  matter  of  fact  to  appeal  to  Mr. 
M'Neile  himself,  and,  as  ho  must  be  well  aware  th.at  to  a large  class  of  the  public 
every  thing  connected  with  his  progress  must  be  interesting — as  from  documents 
like  these  the  materials  of  future  biographies  must,  in  some  part,  be  supplied— be 
may  not,  perhaps,  consider  it  wrong,  himself  to  state  whether  the  account  we  have 
given,  or  that  of  .Mr.  Franci.s,  be  correct. 

We  need  not  say  with  what  pleasure  wo  will  iii.sert  any  communication  in  which 
ho  will  either  confirm,  or,  if  so  bo,  alter  the  account  of  our  sketch. 
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• KC05O  AETICLB. 


That  Lord  Sidmoath  and  the  govem- 
ment  erred  gravely,  when  they  made 
the  fact  of  Horne  Tooke's  return  to 
parliament  the  occasion  of  a bill  of 
disfranchisement,  by  which  the  clergy 
were  declared  ineligible  to  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  our  conviction.  It 
was,  however,  an  error  into  which  the 
best  friends  of  the  Church  might  have 
been  led,  from  an  anxiety  to  relieve 
the  body  of  the  working  clergy  from 
obligations  which  were  presumed  to 
be  incompatible  with  their  spiritual 
duties ; and  such  was  then  the  feeling 
of  the  house  and  of  the  public,  that 
bad  his  lordship  declined  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a measure,  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government,  it  would 
have  been  undertaken  and  carried  by 
some  other  member. 

Had  it  been  accompanied  by  any  prac- 
tical revival  of  the  convocation,  or  any 
substantive  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  more  suited  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  there  would 
be  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  clergy  from  that  im- 
portant assembly,  which  now  exercises 
a paramount  control  over  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  empire.  But  no  neces- 
sity for  any  such  provision  was  then 
supposed  to  exist.  The  leading  Whigs, 
who  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  mea- 
sure was  not  to  be  justified  by  reason 
or  precedent,  and  who,  undoubtedly, 
resisted  it  with  a show  of  argument 
that  ought  to  have  been  deemed  irre- 
sistible, were  far  too  little  interested 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  to 
take  any  very  active  steps  by  which  its 
evils  might  be  mitigated  or  arrested. 
Had  not  Horne  Tooke  been  the  party 
principally  aimed  at,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  have  troubled 
themselves  with  the  question  at  all. 
And  the  very  best  of  the  Tories,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  Lord  Sidmontb's 


and  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  followers,  were 
without  either  the  wisdom  or  the  fore- 
sight which  would  have  informed  them 
tliat  in  a country  where  Christianity 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, all  our  legislation  should  be 
based  upon,  or  compatible  with,  Chris- 
tian principle,  it  was  an  unsafe  and 
most  perilous  experiment  to  pronounce 
that  those  whose  training  and  profes- 
sion would  best  qualify  them  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  such  principles,  should 
bare  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of 
our  laws. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  considera- 
tions become  important  in  proportion 
to  the  engrossing  multiplicity  of  secu- 
lar affairs,  which  leave  laymen  but  lit- 
tle time  for  attending  to  matters  of 
higher  import ; and  as  the  concerns 
of  the  army  and  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion would  be  very  imperfectly  at- 
tended to  if  parliament  were  deprived 
of  the  experience  and  the  wisdom  of 
military  men  and  of  great  lawyers, 
so  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  sure 
to  suffer,  either  from  errors  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  in  the  legislature, 
when  those  by  whom  they  might  best 
be  explained  and  vindicated  are  not 
suffered  to  be  present  to  defend  them. 
It  may  now  be  laid  down  as  an  incon- 
trovertible axiom,  that  the  interest 
that  is  not  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons  must,  sooner  or  later, 
g^  to  the  wall. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  great 
measure  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  adminis- 
tration, the  peace,  or  rather  the  truce, 
of  Amiens,  which  afforded  the  belli- 
gerents a breathing  time,  during  which 
they  recovered  second  wind  for  a re- 
newal of  the  contest. 

The  nation  had  become  heartily 
wearied  of  the  war.  Our  naval  suc- 
cesses were  not  considered  a sufficient 
set-off  against  the  disasters  of  our 
allies  upon  the  Continent,  who  were 
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succcessively  beaten  to  the  earth,  and 
compelled  to  drain  to  the  very  dregs 
the  cup  of  trembling  and  of  humilia- 
tion. The  only  effects  which  hosti- 
lities had  as  yet  produced  upon  France 
were,  the  union  of  her  distracted  par- 
ties, and  the  concentration  of  all  her 
energies,  under  the  guidance  of  the  most 
extraordinary  man  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world.  To  him  a season  of  repose 
was  desirable,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
consolidation  of  his  greatness ; and  his 
interests  happily  conspiring  with  the 
weariness,  and  the  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion, which  began  to  be  felt  in  this 
country,  the  negociations,  with  the 
conduct  of  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  which  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  abler  hands,  were  brought 
to  a prosperous  issue  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1802,  and  wo  believe  the  gni- 
tulations  were  all  but  universal  with 
which  the  joyful  event  was  acclaimed. 

**  Omnli  la  hoe  uno  TarUi  dItcordU  ceotit 
Ordlnibui  i Ijitatar  «que«,  pUadltqao  Miutor, 
Votaqiie  patricio  certaat  plebeia  faTort.'* 

• CUtitdian, 

There  were,  however,  those  by  whom 
the  terms  upon  which  the  peace  was  ob- 
tained were  deemed  inadequate  and 
delusive.  They  were  ably  defended  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  not  as  the  best  possible,  but 
the  best  that,  under  circumstances, 
could  be  expected;  but  fiercely  as- 
sailed by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Windham,  as  compromising  the  ho- 
nour and  the  safety  of  the  country, 
and  rendering  inevitable  the  recur- 
rence, in  a more  formidable  shape,  of 
the  dmgers  and  the  calamities  for  the 
removafof  which  they  were  intended. 
That  these  eminent  men  had  some 
grounds  for  their  apprehensions  cannot 
be  denied  ; but  that  they  were  carried 
too  far  by  their  anti-Gallic  pr^ensi- 
ties,  and  did  not  view  with  sufficient 
calmness  all  the  reasons  by  which,  in 
the  then  state  of  Europe,  a remission 
of  hostilities  was  recommended,  was 
felt  by  the  generality  of  the  wise  and 
good,  who,  either  within  or  without 
the  walls  of  parliament,  but  little 
sympathised  with  them  in  the  very 
sturdy  and  even  angry  opposition 
which  they  made ; and  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Windham,  much  to  his  own  ho- 
nour, subsequently'  acknowledged  that 
had  not  peace  been  then  concluded, 
the  war  which  afterwards  broke  out 
could  not  have  been  successfully  main- 


tained. This  interesting  admission 
was  made,  to  use  Lord  Sidmouth’s 
words,  when — 

“ In  the  month  of  July,  1809,  Mr. 
Windham  dined  with  me  at  Richmond 
Park,  when  only  Dr.  Beeke  and  Mr. 
Golding,  besides  ourselves,  were  pre- 
sent. After  dinner  Windham  said  to 
me,  ‘ Lord  Sidmouth,  I have  for  some 
time  wished  to  tell  you,  that  I am  tho- 
roughly convinced,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  peace  of  Amiens,  this  country 
could  never  have  maintained  the  struggle 
to  the  present  period.'  Upon  this  Dr. 
Beeke  observed  to  him — ‘ That  is  an 
important  admission;  am  I at  liberty 
to  report  it  to  my  friends,  or  must  I 
regard  it  as  confidential  ?’  On  which 
Windham  replied,  ‘ Not  at  all ; it  is  my 
deliberate  opinion,  and  I wish  it  to  be 
known.’  ” 

As  Malta  constituted  the  principal 
difficulty  in  the  negotiation  for  peace, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  subsequent 
rupture  with  France,  the  arrangement 
respecting  it  shall  here  be  given ; — 

" It  provided  that  the  island  should, 
within  three  months,  be  restored  to  the 
Order,  be  rendered  entirely  indepen- 
dent, enjoy  perpetual  neutrality,  and  be 
open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations ; 
that  there  should  henooforth  bo  no  Eng- 
lish or  French  langucs,  and  that  no 
subject  of  either  of  those  states  should 
he  admissible  into  the  order ; that  a 
Maltese  languc  should  be  established, 
the  members  of  which  should  equally 
share  the  privileges  of  the  Order  with 
the  other  knights,  and  that  from  thence- 
forward one  naif  at  least  of  the  civil 
offices  of  the  government  should  be  held 
by  natives ; that  one  half  of  the  garrison 
of  the  island  should  consist  of  Maltese ; 
that  his  Sicilian  Majesty  should  be  in- 
vited to  furnish  a garrison  of  2,000 
natives  of  his  dominions  for  one  year, 
and  until  the  Order  should  have  raised 
a sufficient  force  for  that  purpose ; and, 
lastly,  that  the  island  should  bo  placed 
under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Prussia." 

We  need  not  .add  that  this  was  an 
arrangement  which  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  The  ambitious  and  en- 
croaching spirit  of  the  French  ruler 
had  too  fully  manifested  itself  before 
the  period  of  restitution  arrived,  to 
permit  us  to  part  with  any  means  by 
which  it  might  be  counteracted  ; and 
Mr.  Pitt  fully  aCTeed  with  the  prime 
minister  that  Muta  should  be  retain- 
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ed,  even  although  by  retaining  it  we 
should  depart  from  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  until  some  sullieient  security 
should  have  been  obtained  acainst  the 
ambition  of  the  first  Consul, ^ly  whom 
its  spirit  was  so  flagrantly  disregarded. 
He  seemed  to  act  as  if  he  thought  that 
the  continent  was  to  be  left  to  him,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  ho  thought  best,  while 
Great  Britain  might  be  indulged  for  a 
season  with  the  sovereignty  ot  the  sea, 
and  permitted,  or  encouraged,  to  di- 
rect her  energies  to  maritime  olnects. 

In  the  concessions  made  by  the  lat- 
ter of  the  islands  which  she  had  cap- 
tured both  in  the  east  and  west,  wo 
cannot  but  think  that  too  much  was 
yielded  ; and  we  would  have  e.xpeeted 
that,  at  all  events,  some  stipulation  re- 
specting Malta  would  have  been  in- 
sisted on,  by  which  its  security,  as  a 
British  dependency,  might  be  guaran- 
teed, if  it  wore  only  as  a set-oil'  to  the 
large  and  liberal  relinquishment  of 
the  French  colonics  and  dependencies 
to  which  weconsented.  How  the  negotia- 
tion might  have  been  managed  in  other 
hands,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ; but 
at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  the 
lights  which  we  at  present  possess, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  that,  had  wo 
aimed  at  more,  we  should  have  ac- 
complished less,  and  the  peace  itself 
would  have  been  jeopardized,  had  any 
better  terms  than  those  which  were 
actually  obtained  been  made  a sine 
qua  non  to  its  ratification. 

It  is,  besides,  to  be  considered,  that 
Mr.  Addington  regarded  the  possession 
of  colonies  by  the  French,  as  one  of  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  His  biographer  thus  ex- 
presses himself 

“ In  deliberating,  moreover,  on  this 

problem war  xcith  our  conquests,  or 

peace  without  them — Mr.  Addington 
may  have  considered  that  some  outlets 
of  that  description  were  essential  to  tlio 
existing  state  of  France,  to  give  vent  to 
the  wild  spirit  and  marvellous  enf  crprizo 
of  her  population,  which  could  never 
long  endure  a state  of  perfect  repose  ; 
and  when  to  these  deductions  from  tlio 
value  of  the  captured  colonics  he  added 
the  superior  facilities  which  Franco  pos- 
sessed for  carrying  on  the  war,  not  only 
in  the  instances  already  mentioned,  but 
above  all,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  Ire- 
land, we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 
have  resolved  to  negotiate  upon  the 
principle  of  peace  on  any  terms  consis- 
tent with  the  honour  and  security  of 
the  empire.  England  had  nut  com- 


menced the  contest  for  purposes 'of 
aggrandizement ; throughout  its  course 
she  had  constantly  disclaimed  such 
views  ; and  she  might,  therefore,  with 
entire  consistency,  resign  her  conquests 
at  its  close.” 

This  is  a view  of  the  subject  which 
does  not,  we  confess,  meet  with  our 
approval.  We  very  greatly  doubt 
whether  France  could  ever  be  diverted 
from  projects  of  European  aggrandize- 
ment by  any  facilities  of  colonization. 
The  beast  of  blood  is  not  amphibious, 
and  instinct  too  surely  determines 
it  to  seek  its  quarry  not  by'  sea,  but 
by  land.  Wo,  are,  however,  of  opi- 
nion, thatthc  following  general  grounds 
for  concluding  the  peace  at  Amiens, 
which  have  been  found  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Addington,  amongst  his 
unpubli.shcd  papers,  are  such  as  afford 
a plausible  justification  of  a measure 
which  was  less  one  of  choice  than  of 
necessity 

“ 1st.  Many  persons  in  this  country 
wore  advocates  for  peace  at  that  time, 
from  an  idea  that  the  French  govern- 
ment were  really  desirous  of  it ; and  as 
the'  First  Consul  had  not  then  mani- 
fested tlio  magnitude  of  his  ambitious 
design.s,  and  his  rancorous  hatred 
against  this  country,  they  were  willing 
to  believe  that  ho  would  bo  found  mo- 
derate and  equitable  (such  being  the 
best  policy  for  himb  and  would  regulate 
himself  accordingly.  2dly.  A strong 
prejudice  existed  amongst  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  as  if  we  were  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  peace,  and,  for  our  selfish  ad- 
vantage, carried  on  the  war  from  which 
they  were  all  suffering  so  much.  It 
was  most  desirable,  therefore,  that  wo 
should  show  the  falsehood  of  such  opi- 
nions, and  undeceive  those  who  main- 
tained them,whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Lastly.  The  finances  of  the  country 

the  income  tax  mortgaged  for  eleven 
years  after  peace  should  be  concluded, 
and  part  ot  its  produce  applied  to  the 
payment  of  interest — were  in  a state 
which  rendered  any  respite,  however 
short,  extremely  desirable,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  without  compromising  the 
safety  and  honour  of  the  country.’*^ 

During  the  negotiation,  Buonaparte 
repeatedly  ofl'ered  to  expel  the  refugee 
United  Irishmen  from  France,  upon 
condition  that  our  government  should 
cease  to  afford  hospitality  to  the  French 
royalists  in  England ; but  while  such 
were  the  professions  of  the  French 
ruler,  his  agents  were  actively  employed 
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ill  Ireland  procuring  all  such  infoniui- 
tion  respecting  the  country,  and  the 
uftviffation  of  its  harltoiirs,  ns  niiglit  be 
serviceahlc  to  an  inviuling  enemy. 

“ A letter  was  intercepted  which  _M. 
Talleyrand  h.id  addressed  on  the  17th 
of  November,  IWW,  to  a French  agent 
at  Dublin,  bv  name  Fanvelet,  which 
directed  him 'to  obtain,  through  incr- 
chants  and  clerks  of  the  Customs,  and 
to  transmit  to  him,  answers  to  a scries 
of  questions  enclosed,  relating  to  tlio 
military  and  naval  circumstances  of  tho 
district  ho  was  in,  and  ‘ to  procure  a 
plan  of  tho  ports,  w ith  the  soundings 
and  moorings,  and  to  state  the  draught 
of  water,  and  the  w ind  best  suited  for 
ingress  and  egress.’ " 

It  is  certain  that  during  this  jicriod 
the  Irish  traitors,  who  had  been  so  le- 
niently dealt  with  by  government, 
were  nctivc  in  plotting  a new  ouU 
break.  When  peace  was  concluded, 
their  hopes  were  depressed  ; but  a.s 
soon  as  ever  war  was  renewed,  the  old 
spirit  revived,  and  finally  eventuated 
in  the  aliortive  enterprise  of  Emmet’s 
insurrection. 

Upon  this  event,  having  dilated  at 
length  iqion  it  in  a recent  numlier,  we 
shidl  not  at  present  dwell,  further  than 
to  state  that  no  evidence  whatever  has 
been  produced  which  could  prove  that 
the  Government  were  not  taken  com- 
pletely by  surjirise.  There  is,  indeed, 
a letter  Irom  Lord  Hcdcsdalc,  then  the 
Irish  chancellor,  which  strongly  demos 
such  an  imputation ; and  reters  to 
Mr.  Marsden,  the  under  secretary  ot 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  one  who  was 
well  aware  of  what  was  aliont  to  take 
place,  and  by  whom  the  higher  au- 
thorities were  forewarned  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  insuroents.  Hut  we 
have  shown,  upon  indisputable  evi- 
dence, that  he  was  himself,  no  to  the 
last  hour,  incredulous  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  immetliatc  cause  of  alarm, 
and  that  ho  positively  refused  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  the  urgent  re- 
monstrances of  Captain  Willcocks  and 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  came  to  him  with 
certain  information  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  urged  him  in  vain  to  take  some 
steps  by  which  the  evil  which  they 
imprehended  might  he  prevented. 
'The  following  passage  in  his  Lordship  s 
letter,  founded  upon  documents  and 
information  which  were  subsequently 
received,  is  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant ; — 


“ U was  Iipiu  ehi  ndod,  after  the  last 
rebellion,  that  government  hud  never 
gotten  to  the  bottom  of  the  plot;  and, 
particularly,  had  never  discovered  who 
were  the  persons  forming  the  directory 
or  executive  of  the  Irish  union.  It  is 
now  clear,  from  papers  which  have  been 
taken,  that  the  whole  number  of  these 
persons  was  never  discovered  ; and  that 
they  have  ever  since  remained  in  this 
country,  probably  not  objects  even  of 
.suspicion,  and  ye't  actively  employed  in 
eoneert  witli  tlie  traitors  at  large  in 
Franco  since  the  peace.  In  fine,  it  is 
clear  that  the  rebellion  was  smothered, 
hut  never  extinguished  j and  that  the 
same  persons  are  now  the  promoters 
who  vv\  re  so  in  17!ki.  • • * I am 

shocked  at  tho  hypocrUy  of  pastoral 
lett.  rs.  Can  I believe  that  so  many 
Catholics  would  have  hecii  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  just  developed,  which  (a 
few  leaders  excepted,  who  have  no  re- 
ligion) is  completely  Catholic,  and  that 
not  one  Catholic  priest  should  have  had 
the  least  .suspicion  of  it  ? That  the 
great  majority  of  the  clergy  knew  it, 
no  one  cau  have  the  least  doubt.  In 
other  countries  the  confession  affords  a 
protection  to  government ; here  it  only 
adds  to  its  danger.  ’ _ Ask  if 

one  man  has  been  excommunicated,  or 
even  threatened  with  excommunication, 
for  being  a rebel.  You  can  only  trust 
to  tho  Protestants  of  tho  country, 
especially  those  of  the  Established 
.V  . ♦ • 


Up  tothcconclu.sion  of  the  peace, Mr. 
Pitt  continued  to  utford  to  the  minis- 
ter his  entire  confidence  and  support. 
But  a change  soon  lieoanic  perceptible. 
The  opposition,  who  had  always  felt 
re.sjicct  for  Mr.  Addington,  lost  no 
oiiportuuity  of  contrastmg  his  linan- 
cial  measures  with  those  ot  his  groat 
predecos.sor,  in  a manner  that  rellect- 
cd,  or  was  intended  to  rctlcct,  com- 
parative discredit  ui>on  him  ; “h** 
Pitt  was  particularly  sensitive  of  his 
reputation  as  a finance  minister,  he 
felt  these  attacks  sorely,  and  was  of 
opinion  that,  on  some  occasions,  the 
compliments  paid  to  Addington  at  ms 
exiH.'n.se  were  not  repudiated  with  the 
heartiness  he  would  have  ex^iccted 
from  so  old  and  so  attached  a tnend^, 
To  this  was  added  the  unceasing  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Canning  and  others,  who 
had  never  been  reconciled  to  the 
clian;rc  of  ^ovcnmiciit,  to  renaer  bim 
dl>satij*ru-(i  with  \m  position  ; and  who 
could  not  endure  that  iheir  great 
patron  should  remain  in  a private  sta- 
tion, when  the  altered  state  of  Luropc 
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required  a minister  of  the  first  capo^ 
city  at  the  head  of  affairs ; and  it  is 
probable  that  Pitt  himself  began  to 
feel  that  it  little  became  him  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  mere  irresponsible 
advocacy  of  any  measures  which  the 
new  crisis  demanded.  The  blast  of 
war  had  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  the 
old  spirit  was  aroused  by  which  the 
continental  alliances  had  been  formed 
and  directed.  lie  felt  like  the  war- 
horse,  who  hcarcth  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  saith  “ha!  ha  1”  nor  was 
there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  the 
notion  which  he  entertained,  that,  if 
he  again  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  it  should  be  as 
the  head  of  administration. 

Addington  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  accession  of  strength  which  his 
government  would  derive  from  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  Pitt,  and  was 
perfectly  willing  to  retire  as  the  head 
of  the  government,  leaving  the  pre- 
miership in  the  hands  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  making  way  for  Mr.  Pitt  ns 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  But  af- 
ter a lengthened  correspondence,  and 
repeated  interviews,  no  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  made ; Mr. 
Pitt’s  terms  amounting  to  a complete 
surrender  of  the  government  into  his 
hands,  with  a power  to  remodel  the 
whole  administration  ; while  Ad- 
dington, who  was  conscious  of  no 
delinquency  or  deficiency  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  could  not  assent 
to  a course  which  would  imply  a cen- 
sure upon  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
and  the  very  proposal  of  which  was, 
he  conceived,  a bad  return  for  the 
self-renouncing  alacrity  with  which  ho 
had  undertaken  the  government,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  found  it  no  longer  conve- 
nient to  hold  the  reins  in  his  hands. 

In  all  this  there  was,  we  must  say, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  much  to  be 
regretted,  and  something  to  be  cen- 
sured. For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
personal  appear  to  have  predominated 
over  public  objects.  Menaced  as  the 
country  was  by  the  most  formidable 
enemy  with  whom  we  ever  had  to  con- 
tend, he  should  only  have  considered 
how  he  might  best  assist  in  averting 
the  national  dangers.  But  he  was 
surrounded  by  needy  and  angry  par- 
tizans  by  whom  he  sulfereil  hinisclf  to 
be  too  much  influenceil ; and  he  was, 
we  must  believe,  sincerely  of  opinion, 
that  the  measures  of  the  minister  were 
not  sufficiently  energetic  for  the  cri- 
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sis.  But  he  well  knew  that  his  influ- 
ence with  Addington,  as  a friendly 
adviser,  would  have  been  fully  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  adopt  such  ad- 
ditional precautions  as  the  emergency 
required;  and  he  was,  we  think,  al- 
together unjustifiable  in  going  into 
active  opposition  against  niin,  and 
joining  with  Fox  in  the  overthrow  of 
his  administration.  The  following 
severe  castigation,  which  he  received 
on  a subsequent  occasion  from  Mr. 
Sheridan,  contains  so  much  truth, 
conveyed,  however,  with  an  asperity 
of  which  we  cannot  altogether  approve, 
and  is  such  a happy  specimen  of  the 
rare  powers  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent it  to  our  readers.  It  is  from  a 
speech  delivered  in  1805,  upon  Mr. 
Pitt's  motion  for  a repeal  of  the  De- 
fence Act,  and  was  provoked  by  a sneer 
of  the  minister,  who  alluded  to  his 
support  of  Mr.  Addington,  as  though 
it  was  insidious 

“ ‘ The  right  honourable  gentleman,’ 
he  said,  ‘ has  thought  fit  to  allude  to  the 
support  which  I gave  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
when  that  noble  lord  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  he  represents  it  as  an 
insidious  and  hollow  support.  I hope 
it  is  not  my  character  to  give  any  sup- 
port of  that  description.  I say  I gave 
my  support  to  the  late  administration 
with  the  most  perfect  good  faith  ; and  I 
know  that  the  noble  lord  has  always  been 
ready  to  acknowledge  it.  But  supposing 
I had  not  supported  him  with  firmness 
and  fidelity  ; what  then  ? I never  had 
professed  to  do  so,  either  to  that  admi- 
nistration or  to  this  house.  I supported 
them  because  1 approved  of  many  of 
their  measures  ; but  principally  was  I 
induced  to  support  them  because  I con- 
sidered their  continuance  in  office  a 
security  against  the  return  to  power  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
me,  which  ever  appeared  to  mo  as  the 
reatest  national  calamity.  If,  indeed, 
had  recommended  the  noble  lord  to 
his  Majesty  ; if  I had  come  down  to  the 
house  and  described  the  noble  lord  as 
the  fittest  man  in  the  country  to  fill  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchcquer, 
because  it  was  a convenient  step  to  my 
own  safety,  in  retiring  from  a situation 
which  I could  no  longer  fill  with  honour ; 
if,  having  seduced  him  into  that  situa- 
tion, I had  afterwards  tapered  off  from 
a prominent  support,  when  I saw  that 
the  minister  of  my  own  choice  was  ac- 
quiring greater  stability  and  popularity 
than  1 wished  for ; if,  when  I saw  an 
opening  to  my  own  return  to  power,  1 
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had  entered  into  a combination  with 
others,  whom  I meant  also  to  betray, 
from  the  sole  inst  of  power  and  office,  in 
order  to  remove  him ; and  if,  under  the 
dominion  of  these  base  appetites,  I had 
then  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt 
the  very  man  whom  I had  before  held 
up  to  the  choice  of  my  sovereign,  .and 
the  approbation  of  this  house  and  the 
pnblie ; then,  indeed,  I should  have 
merited  the  contempt  of  all  good  men, 
and  should  have  deserved  to  be  told 
that  I was  hollow  and  insincere  in  my 
support,  and  had  acted  a mean  and  per- 
tidious  part.” 

The  grounds  of  attack  upon  the 
minister  were  the  inadequacy  of  his 
measures  for  the  national  defence. 
Of  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
within  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
200,000  men  had  been  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  recruiting  the 
army  and  navy ; and  that,  including 
sea  fencibles,  garrisons,  and  troops  in 
the  colonies,  his  Majesty  had,  in  the 
whole,  a force  little  short  of  800,000 
men,  which  exceeded  by  200,000,  the 
Largest  number  which  the  enemy  could 
bring  forward.  This,  surely,  argued 
no  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  mi- 
nisters ; but  their  justification  was 
complete,  when  it  afterwards  appear- 
ed that  the  measures  of  Jlr.  Pitt 
for  augmenting  our  military  strength, 
failed  altogether  in  accomplishing  that 
object. 

The  coalition,  however,  was  suc- 
cessful. The  diminishing  majorities 
of  the  minister  admonished  him  that 
the  termination  of  his  official  exist- 
ence was  at  hand  j .and  before  he  had 
been  quite  out-voted,  he  resolved  (we 
think  with  prudence  as  well  as  dig- 
nity) to  retire  from  the  counsels  of 
his  sovereign,  and  leave  the  stage 
clear  for  the  unfriendly  comjielitor 
by  whose  hostility  he  was  grieved 
even  more  than  he  was  injured. 

If  he  required  consolation  for  a 
relinquishment  of  cares  and  toils  to 
which  he  had  submittcil  only  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  ho  would  have 
found  it  in  the  numerous  acknowledg- 
ments which  were  now  made  of  his 
probity  and  ability  as  a minister,  and 
that  by  parlies,  some  of  whom  had 
reason  to  regard  him  with  bitter  hos- 
tility from  the  part  which  he  had  felt 
himself  compelled  to  act  towards  them 
in  some  of  the  most  critical  emergen- 
cies of  their  lives.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  a letter  addressed  to  him 


on  the  present  occasion  by  'Warren 
Hastings 

“ The  people  see  and  know  that  an 
ample,  sufficient,  and  well-distributed 
provision  has  been  made  for  their  de- 
fence against  the  threatened  invasion ; 
they  have  seen  resources  called  forth 
for  which  no  one  gave  this  country 
crerlit ; they  are  pleased  with  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  public  expenditure  ; they 
have  proclaimed  a spirit  of  zeal  and 
unanimity  which  they  certainly  never 
showed  nor  felt  during  the  last  war, 
nor  during  tho  late  administration ; 
they  have  not  been  intimidated  by  arbi- 
trary arrests  and  endless  imprison- 
ments ; and  even  your  enemies  admit 
your  integrity,  while  they  profligately 
sr.ecr  at  it.  Such,  sir,  arc  the  charac- 
ters of  your  administration ; and  in 
what  is  it  defective  ? I adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  others  when  I answer,  in  ora- 
tory ; in  that  waste  of  words  and  time, 
which  is  the  invariable  substitute  for 
useful  matter  and  progressive  action. 
Yet  they  have  seen  you  prompt  in 
reply,  candid  in  explanation,  and  your 
mind  well  stored  with  all  the  knowledge 
which  can  qualify  you  to  discharge  the 
arduous  duties  of  your  station.” 

But  foremost  and  most  earnest  in 
his  expression  of  confidence  and  re- 
gard, w.as  his  royal  ma.ster,  who  assur- 
ed him,  under  his  own  hand,  that  his 
friendship  for  him  was  too  deeply  en- 
raven  on  his  heart,  to  be  in  the  least 
iininisheil  by  any  change  of  situa- 
tion ; ami  that  he  will  order  the  war- 
rant to  be  prepared  for  creating  him 
Earl  of  Banbury,  Viscount  Walling- 
ford, ami  Baron  Keailing.  A mes- 
sage, he  tells  him,  shall  be  scut  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  usual  an- 
nuity for  the  office  of  Speaker,  which 
he  most  honourably  and  ably  filled ; 
and  such  a pension  settled  on  Mrs. 
Addington  “as  he  might  choose  to 
propose.”  The  following  is  Mr.  Ad- 
dington's answer,  with  the  rejoinder 
of  the  king  : — 

* Downiag-atreet,  Mij  9Ui,  1804. 

“ * Mr.  Addington  will  not  fail  to  obey 
your  Majesty's  commands  to-morrow 
morning,  at  the  hour  which  your  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  appoint.  He 
is  deeply  impressed  with  the  feelings 
which  are  due  to  tho  fresh  proofs  which 
our  Majesty  has  condescended  to  afford 
im  of  your  consideration  and  favour; 
but  he  most  humbly  and  earnestly  hopes 
to  bo  forgiven  by  your  Majesty,  for 
daring  that  he  could  not  possibly  avail 
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bimaelf  of  them,  without  the  utter  de- 
struction of  that  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  which  he  is  fully  convinced  that  it 
is  your  Majesty’s  gracious  and  benevo- 
lent purpose  to  preserve  and  promote. 
Mr.  Addington  ventures  to  refer  to  his 
past  conduct,  as  a pledge  for  those  sen- 
timents of  duty  and  of  faithful  attach- 
ment to  your  Majestv,  which  have  ever 
bwn  uppermost  in  Ins  mind,  and  which 
will  continue  fixed  and  unalterable  to 
the  latest  moment  of  his  life.’ 

“ Mr.  Addington  used  to  tell  his 
friends,  that  at  the  interview*  with  which 
he  was  honoured  on  the  10th  of  .May, 
the  king  again  pressed  upon  him  tlie 
acceptance  of  the  peerage  and  pension, 
in  terms  which  it  must  have  been  very 
difficult  for  so  devoted  a subject  to  re- 
sist. ‘ You  arc  a proud  man,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington, but  I am  a proud  man  too  j 
and  why  should  I sleep  uneasy  on  my 
pillow,  because  you  will  not  comply  with 
my  request '!  why  should  1 feel  the  cou- 
sclousness  that  1 have  suffered  you  to 
ruin  your  family,  and  that  through  your 

attachment  to  me  ?”’ 

“ This  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington his  Majesty  had  long  enter- 
tained; as  early  as  1797  he  had  said, 
on  meeting  the  Speaker  one  morning  in 
the  Park,  and  receiving  from  him  an 
unsatisfactory  reply  to  his  inquiries  re- 
specting the  debate  of  the  preceding 
night,  ‘ Whatever  may  happen,  there 

are  two  persons  upon  whom  1 can  rely 

you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  myself.’  On 
another  occasion,  whilst  Mr.  Addington 
w|as  minister,  the  king  observed  to 
him — ‘ When  I converse  with  you  I 
think  aloud.’  And  again,  in  replying  to 
Mr.  Bragge’s  letter  of  resignation,  on 
the  llth  of  May,  his  Majesty  further 
added — ‘ Mr.  Addington  has  the  best  of 
hearts,  and  courage  that  has  saved  his 
king  and  country.’  In  truth,  the  perfect 
candour  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton’s character,  in  which  there  was  not 
the  most  distant  tendency  to  guile  or 
double  dealing,  were  exactly  adapted  to 
captivate  a monarch  who  said,  ‘he  could 
never  think  favourably  of  one  whoso 
heart  did  not  take  the  lead  of  his  under- 
standing.’ ‘ Give  me  the  man,’  his  Ma- 
jesty once  observed,  ’ who  is  governed 
by  principle,  and  not  expediency.  I 
always  know  where  to  find  the  one,  and 
never  the  other.’’’ 

Wc  think  tlio  delicacy  was  over- 
strained wliich  frustrated 'the  good  in- 
tention of  the  king  ; and  the  uonours 
and  emoluments  which  were  proposed 
were  no  more  than  those  to  which  he 
was  fully  entitled.  Had  he  never  ac- 
cepted the  premiership,  a title  and 
pension  as  Speaker  would  have  been 


his  right  ; and  his  disi'hargo  of  the 
duties  of  that  office,  with  all  its  la- 
bour and  responsibility,  assuredly  did 
not  diminish,  if  it  did  not  increase, 
his  claim.s  ii|)on  the  public.  Hut  he 
deemed,  no  doubt,  that  his  honour 
would  stand  clearer  of  rcpro.ach  by 
not  availing  himself  of  the  royal  mu- 
nificence, and  that  his  power  of  serv- 
ing both  his  king  and  country  would 
bo  greater  on  some  future  (Kcasion, 
by  declining  a proposal  so  largely  con- 
templating his  personal  advantage. 
4Ve  repeat,  however,  that  we  consider 
his  delicacy  overstrained ; and  while 
we  honour  his  modt-sty,  and  his  self- 
renunciation,  we  feel  satisfied  that  if 
ho  had  sullered  the  king  to  do  jus- 
tice to  him,  he  would  not  have  been 
the  less  enabled  to  perform  future 
service  for  the  public. 

IVo  have  said,  that  Mr.  Canning  was 
the  individu.al  who  most  contributed  to 
foment  the  dilTorences  between  him  and 
Pitt,  until  they  had  become  irrecon- 
cilcablc.  To  him,  therefore,  may  be 
chiefly  aftribiitcd  the  overthrow  of 
this  administration.  Canning  was  an 
unprovoked  assailant.  I’hcrc  is  no 
pretence  that  Mr.  Addington  had  ever 
done  him  any  injury,  or  even  shown 
him  any  discourtesy.  He  might, 
therefore,  be  pardoned,  if  he  cheri^ed 
a strong  resentment  towards  one  who 
had  lieen  a witty,  a malicious,  a sys- 
tematic, and  a slanderous  assailant. 
Hut  it  was  not  so.  An  occasion  sub- 
sequently* prosenfed  itself  of  making  a 
trank  and  dignified  overture  of  recon- 
ciliation, which  happily  brought  these 
two  distinguished  men  into  bamiony 
again,  and  which  is  so  honourable  to 
both  parties  that  it  would  be  injustice 
to  them  to  withhold  it  from  the  reader. 
The  following  ha-s  been  extracted  fi^m 
“Miss  Addington's  notes  of  her  fa- 
ther’s conversation : 

“ The  circumstances  attending  this 
reconciliation  are  so  honourable  to  both 
parties,  that  it  is  with  much  s.atisfaction 
they  are  now  presented  to  the  reader, 
as  extracted  from  Miss  Addington’s 

notes  of  her  father’s  conversations : 

‘ On  the  21st  of  July,  1812,  the  Count 
d’AnIraigues  was  murdered  bv  his  own 
.servant,  at  his  lodgings  at  Harnes  in 
Surrey ; and  as  he  had  long  becu  an 
object  of  political  suspicion  to  the  go- 
vernment, it  became  Lord  Sidmoutli’s 
duty,  ns  Secretary  of  State,  to  detain 
his  papers  for  inspection.  A day  was 
accordingly  appointed,  on  which  the 
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young Countd’Antraigues  was  to  attend 
at  the  Homo  Office  to  witness  the  open- 
ing of  his  father's  papers,  and,  at  his 
request,  tw'o  frientls  of  the  deceased 
person,  of  liigh  character  and  distinc- 
tion, were  also  invited  to  l)e  present. 
The  parties  thus  selected  were  Mr. 
Vansittart  and  Mr.Canning.  The  latter, 
arriving  early  on  the  day  appointed, 
instead  of  being  conducted  at  once  into 
the  apartment  assigned  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  papers,  was,  by  mistake  of 
the  office  keeper,  ushered  into  the  ante- 
room to  Lord  Sidmouth  s private  apart- 
ment. On  hearing  this  circumstance, 
bis  lordship  immediately  desired  .Mr. 
Canning  might  bo  shown  in,  and  on  his 
entrance  offered  him  his  hand,  ‘ Acci- 
dent,’ he  said,  ‘has  brought  us  together, 
and  I gladly  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  that  it  surely  is  not  be- 
coming us  os  gentlemen,  not  to  mention 
our  higher  obligations  as  Christians,  to 
be  unable  to  meet  in  society  without  the 
recurrence  of  feelings  distressing  to 
ourselves  and  others.  For  his  own 
part,’  he  added,  ‘he  was  anxious  to  de- 
clare his  readiness  to  meet  Mr.Canning 
on  cordial  terms,  and  tliat  it  only  rested 
with  him  to  remove  all  painful  impres- 
sion of  the  past ! Mr.  Canning  changed 
colour,  and  with  ranch  emotion  took 
Lord  Sidmouth’s  offered  hand,  saying, 

• My  lord,  you  have  removed  a great 
weight  from  my  mind ; 1 cannot  express 
what  I feel !"' 

That  so  interesting  a transaction 
should  not  want  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Canning’s  authority,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a letter  of  Dr.  C v- 
ril  Jackson,  Dean  of  C’hrist  Church, 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  marked  amongst 
his  private  letters,  “ to  be  carefully 
preserved — 

“ ‘ I had  two  calls  from  Mr.  Canning 
last  year,  when  he  was  on  a visit  to 
HuskLsson,  who  lives  about  eight  miles 
from  this  place.  Ho  talked  over  many 
tilings  with  me,  as  he  generally  does, 
very  confidentially;  but,  generally,  they 
arc  things  which  arc  past.  I get  his- 
tories, therefore,  and  I believe,  too,  m 
the  main  (as  I judge  from  comparing 
them  with  what  I hoar  through  other 
channels),  not  unfaithful  ones  ; nor  docs 
he  spare  liimself,  or  refuse  to  be  scolded, 
as  he  often  is ; but  then,  as  I tell  him, 
before  he  gives  me  the  opportunity  of 
scolding,  the  mischief  is  already  done. 

“ ‘ Wo  had  talked  over  a certain  ne- 
gotiation, and,  of  course,  had  said  some- 
thing of  many  persons  individually, 
when  he  observed  to  me,  on  the  sudden, 
and  with  much  emotion,  * I must  tell 


you  something  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  though 
1 know  it  will  lead  to  a repetition  of  the 
scoldings  I have  often  had.’  He  then 
mentioned  to  me  the  whole  of  your  lord- 
ship's behaviour  to  him  at  your  own 
office.  ‘ The  whole,’  ho  said,  ‘ was  done 
with  complete  dignity,  complete  good- 
ness of  heart,  and,’  he  added  too,  ‘in 
the  best  possible  augury’  (an  odd  ex- 
pression, but  1 understand  its  mean'mg). 

‘ I never,’  he  w'cnt  on,  ‘ was  so  tho- 
roughly overcome  ; I do  not  know  how 
I behaved,  anil  scarcely  what  I smd. 
Do  not  do  it  in  form,  but  if  over  yon 
have  an  opportunity,  I would  wish  Lord 
S.  to  know  from  you  that  I felt  as  I 
ought.’  1 will  not  trouble  your  lordship 
with  a detail  of  the  conversation  which 
followed.  You  will  easily  judge  what 
it  wa.s,  if  I say  that  it  was  a comment 
on  some  words  of  niy  own,  of  which  ho 
himself  fairly  reminded  me,  that  ‘ he 
would  one  day  feel  how  unworthily  you 
had  been  treated.’  ” 

When  .Addington  retired,  and  Pitt 
resumed  liis  position  at  the  helm  of 
atl’airs,  the  military  strength  of  France 
was  collected  at  Houlognc,  and  menac- 
ing Kngland  with  insurrection.  Against 
thjs  formidable  body  the  late  minister 
had  marshalled  the  niieht  of  England, 
and  felt  confident  in  the  resources  of 
the  country  to  make  an  effeetual^  re- 
sistance to  the  proud  invader.  The 
effi-ctivc  strength  of  the  army  at  home, 
before  the  war  was  declared,  was 
51,7t!8.  Upon  his  resipiation  of  office 
it  was  191,3()7:  bcsidc.s  volunteers 
and  yeomanry,  readily  convertible 
into  regular  troops,  to  the  amount  of 
463,134.  Of  this  number,  all  but 
1o,0<:m)  were  supplied  with  muskets, 
the  remainder  being  armed  with  pikes. 
We  do  think  that  no  lictter  defence 
than  this  simjile  statement  is  required, 
•against  the  charge  of  being  remiss  in 
his  [ireparations  for  the  detence  of  the 
country.  Were  ho  a man  of  war,  ns 
he  was  a man  of  peace,  ho  could  scarce- 
ly have  desired  any  thin"  better  t^n 
that  the  enemy  should  nave  precipi- 
tated themselves  upon  our  shores, 
where  they  would  have  met  with  cer- 
tain destruction.  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  mea.snres  of  his  successor 
liiiled  altogether  to  make  any  conside- 
rable addition  to  the  strength  of  our 
forces,  cither  by  sea  or  by  land  ; and 
that,  had  the  contingency  arisen  for 
which  preparation  wivs  made,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington’s was  the  only  plan  by  which 
it  could  be  effectually  counteracted. 
So  much  for  measures  of  internal  de- 
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fence.  And  now  a few  words  respect- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  mi- 
nister, to  which  that  of  his  jiredeccs- 
sor  was  diametrically  opposed. 

Pitt  was  still  bent  upon  meeting 
French  aggression  by  foreign  combi- 
nations. Notwithstanding  the  disas- 
trous results  of  the  subsidizing  system 
which  had  reduced  almost  the  whole 
continent  to  a province  of  France,  ho 
resolved  again  to  stir  up  the  German 
powers  to  another  effort  by  which  the 
tyranny  under  which  they  groaned 
might  be  overthrown,  and  by  which, 
at  all  events,  England  would  be  freed 
from  any  immediate  danger  of  inva- 
sion. For  this  purpose,  the  finances 
of  the  country  were  strained  to  their 
utmost  limit,  and  all  his  great  powers 
were  exerted.  Mr.  Addington,  on 
the  contrary,  was  persuaded  that  Ger- 
many was  not  in  a condition  to  sus- 
tain, at  that  moment,  the  burdens,  the 
privations,  and  the  perils  of  war.  Tliat 
she  resembled  an  exhausted  giant,  and 
required  refreshment  and  repose  be- 
fore she  should  be  called  upon  to 
renew  the  conflict.  Buonaparte  he 
considered  as  having  placed  himself  in 
a false  position  by  the  great  demon- 
stration which  he  made  at  Boulogne  ; 
and  that  true  policy  required  that  he 
should  be  suffered  to  carry  his  threat 
into  effect,  in  which  he  was  sure  to 
meet  with  signal  discomfiture ; or,  by 
voluntarily  withdrawing  his  troops, 
lose  the  prestige  of  success,  and  suf- 
fer humihation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
The  coui-se  which  Pitt  adopted  reliev- 
ed him  from  this  dilemma,  and,  by 
rousing  the  continent  before  the  pro- 
per time,  precipitated  those  measures 
which  placed  it  more  absolutely  under 
the  power  of  the  conqueror  than  it  was 
before,  and  enabled  him,  in  its  own 
capitals,  to  dictate  his  own  terms  to 
crouching  sovereigns  and  a prostrate 
people. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  after  events.  But 
we  must  say  there  were  strong  grounds 
for  preferring  the  tranquil,  cautious, 
and  defensive  policy  of  Addington,  to 
that  of  the  great  minister  by  whom  he 
had  been  suiierseded.  llad  France 
attacked  England  by  carrying  into 
effect  the  threatened  invasion,  it  would 
have  been  a signal  for  an  universal  in- 
surrection of  the  continent,  which 
could  come  upon  the  former  power 
with  great  advantage.  And  it  was, 
moreover,  very  important  that,  when, 
ever  hostilities  were  actively  resumed. 


the  continental  powers  should  feel  that 
they  were  fighting  their  own  battle 
rather  than  our's,  and  that  instead  of 
acting  as  stipendiaries,  they'  should  re- 
gard themselves  as  principals  in  the 
contest.  Such  was  the  policy  upon 
which  Mr.  Addiugton  had  resolved; 
and  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  dis- 
asters  upon  the  continent,  hy  which 
its  chains  were  more  deeply  riveted 
than  ever  at  Ulm  and  at  Austerlitz, 
he  could  only  lament,  in  a private 
station,  that  he  had  been  so  factiously 
thwarted  in  his  endeavours  to  carry 
out  designs  from  which  better  results 
might  have  been  confidently  expected. 
He  was,  indeed,  always  of  opimon  that 
this  scries  of  misfortunes  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt  had  opposed  his  administration ; — 

“ He  had  imputed  to  bis  predecessor 
the  inadequacy  of  his  naval  and  military 
preparations,  and  his  having  taken  no 
care  to  secure  the  country  by  continen- 
tal alliances.  Having,  therefore,  sup- 
planted him  on  these  grounds,  a totally 
ditferent  policy  on  his  own  part  appeared 
essential  to  his  continuance  in  power  ; 
and  he  acted  as  if  he  felt  deeply  pledged 
to  show  an  increase  of  vigour  by  sea  and 
land,  and  to  make  foreign  nations  con- 
tribute to  the  defence  of  this  country. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  in- 
ducement to  this  line  of  policy,  the 
result  undoubtedly  was  most  disastrous ; 
and  Mr.  Addington,  if  he  had  not  pre- 
viously been  confident  of  the  superiority 
of  his  own  system  of  conducting  the 
war,  must  soon  have  painfully  ascer- 
tained it,  by  observing  the  total  and 
calamitous  tailuro  of  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor." 

Pitt  soon  found  that  he  could  not 
stand  without  additional  support ; and 
had  Addington  been  disposed  to  follow 
his  example,  and  join  with  Fox  in  a 
factious  opposition,  he  must  have  rd- 
signed.^  But  these  volumes  fully  prove 
that  with  the  subject  of  them  public 
were  ever  paramount  to  personal  con- 
sidcrations.  In  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bot, the  then  Speaker,  his  feelings  to- 
wards the  mimster  are  thus  describ- 
ed:— 

“Considering  himself  as  the  party  in- 
jured, Mr.  Addington  said,  ho  could  not 
in  honour,  or  with  any  utility,  make 
any  ^proaches  to  a reconciliation  with 
Mr.  Pitt ; but  that  a single  expression 
of  genuine  kindness  and  sense  of  justice 
towards  him,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to 
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renew  with  him  the  sentiment  of  early 
friendship,  althoneh  it  could  never  be 
again  what  it  had  been/* 

Nor  was  it  long  before  a reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  Mr.  Addington, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Sidraouth, 
■was  induced  to  accept  office  under  the 
new  administration.  Writing  on  this 
subject  to  his  brother,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — 

“ The  peerage  is,  I plainly  see,  una- 
voidable j but  I will  not  accept  it  till 
the  official  arrangement  is  settled;  as 
to  a parliamentary  provision,  I have 
told  Mr.  Pitt  that  1 cannot  consent  it 
shall  be  even  a topic  of  conversation 
between  us ; and  1 have  obtained  a pro- 
mise from  him,  that  a message  upon 
such  a subject  shall  not  be  sent  to  par- 
liament (as  his  Majesty,  I have  reason 
to  believe,  intends)  without  my  know- 
ledge.” 

But  this  connexion  was  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  continuance.  The  de- 
gree in  which  Lord  Melville  had  been 
compromised  by  the  report  ot  the 
Commissioners  of  Nav.al  Intiuiry  soon 
caused  a wide  difference  ot  opinion  lie- 
tween  the  recently  re-united  friends  ; 
the  minister  defending  to  the  last  his 
old  associate,  and  Laird  Sidmouth, 
who  considered  that  a prima  facie  case 
had  been  made  out,  insisting  that  no 
such  defence  should  be  persevered  in. 
But  while  the  latter  was  firmly  resolv- 
ed that  justice  should  be  done,  he  was 
not  desirous  of  proceeding  with  any 
unnecessary'  severity.  The  following  is 
from  Mr.  Abbot's  Diary : — 

“ On  my  ride  back  from  Downing- 
strect,  I met  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  gave 
mo  the  following  particulars  of  what 
bad  passed  respecting  Lord  Melville  ; — 

• That  Mr.  Pitt  had  first  asked  his 
opinion  on  the  question  on  Saturday, 
March  tho  30th  ; that  in  reply  he  had 
unreservedly  expressed  his  conviction  of 
the  impossibility  of  Lord  Melville  clear- 
ing himself  with  the  public ; that  he  had 
not  yet  sounded  his  friends  as  to  their 
opinions,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  nature  of  their  sentiments  ; that  he 
had  warned  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  danger  of 
committing  himself  in  a defence  of  Lord 
M.,  by  which  he  must  lose  himself  with 
the  nation,  and  which  would  render  it 
impracticable  for  himself  to  continue  of 
tho  same  government.  Mr.  Pitt  said 
snch  an  event  would  be  destruction,  and 
that  if  Lord  Sidmouth's  friends  con- 
curred in  the  proposed  vote  of  censure. 


of  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

it  must  be  carried.  Lord  Sidmouth 
suggested  that  the  only  course  to  be 
taken  was,  to  refer  the  inqniry  to  a 
committee.  After  this  conversation, 
nothing  material  had  ocenrred  till 
Thursday  last,  April  4th,  when  his  lord- 
ship  went  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  country, 
and  distinctly  urged  tho  measure  of  a 
committee.  Lord  Hawkesbury  had  all 
along  been  strongly  for  it,  and  Lord 
Castlcreagh  also,  latterly.’  On  Friday 
this  was  communicated  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville, who  very  reluctantly  acceded  to 
it.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  also  of  opinion 
that  Lord  Melville  ought  to  relievo  the 
king's  government  from  any  hazard,  and 
retire  during  the  approaching  recess  at 
Easter.” 

The  immediate  cause  which  induced 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  contemplate  retire- 
ment was,  the  appointment  which  Pitt 
made  in  the  room  of  Lord  Jlelvillo, 
when  the  latter  resigned.  Sir  Charles 
Middleton  was  his  successor,  a person 
of  no  weight,  and  in  whose  selection 
for  office  the  influence  of  the  outgoing 
minister  was  supjiosed  to  have  pre- 
vailed. This  Lord  Sidmouth  consi- 
dered a personal  slight  to  him,  and  a 
violation  of  a virtual  promise  to  him 
that,  mion  a suitable  vacancy  occur- 
ring, one  of  his  friends  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Had  any  public  object  been 
gained  by  it,  he  would  not  have  com- 
plained ; “ but  to  select  an  individual 
who,”  as  he  stated  in  a letter  to  his 
brother,  “ has  little  profession.al  and 
no  political  importance,  and  thereby 
forego  the  means  of  making  an  arrange- 
ment conformable  to  the  pledge  given 
to  me  ill  December  last,  and  which 
would  have  been  at  the  same  time  far 
more  satisfactory  to  parliament  and 
the  public,  is  to  declare  that  any 
expedient  is  preferable  to  the  admis- 
sion into  office  of  those  with  whom  I 
am  connected.” 

The  minister,  however,  was  able, 
by  his  personal  influence,  to  induce 
his  friend  to  rescind,  or  at  least  sus- 
pend, his  determination.  He  delayed 
presenting  his  proffered  resignation  to 
the  Kill"  ; and,  in  the  meantime,  made 
such  explanations,  and  used  such  re- 
monstrances, as  induced  Lord  Sidmouth 
to  try  what  he  called  “ the  experiment 
of  continuing  in  office”  a little  longer. 
Had  ho  persisted  in  his  determination 
to  retire,  the  government  must  have 
been  dissolved.  

But  “ male  sarta  coit  amicitia.’ 
The  subsequent  stormy  discussions 
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upon  Lord  Melville’s  case  n^ain  awak* 
cned  the  irreconcileablc  diflorcnces  be- 
tween the  minister  and  his  friends ; 
and  as  it  was  made  too  uncquivorally 
manifest  that  Pitt  very  keenly  resented 
the  free  exercise  of  opinion  ujxm  that 
subject  by  Lord  Sidinouth’s  adlierents, 
the  latter  felt  that  lui  had  no  altcrna- 
tive  but  to  insist  upon  the  acceptance 
of  bis  resignation. 

“ His  lordship  now  resolved  to  keep 
aloof  from  party  engagements.  ‘ I have 
been  sounded,’  he  informed  his  brother 
on  the  10th  of  July,  ‘ by  persons  con- 
nected with  the  old  opposition,  who 
certainly  prefer  a connexion  with  me  to 
one  with  the  present  government : hut 
1 have  distinctly  told  them,  that  1 will 
enter  into  no  concert  or  co-operation,  as 
it  is  termed,  to  subvert  or  distress  the 
king’s  government.  ......  My 

friends  have  shown  the  greatest  attach- 
ment, and  were,  I think,  at  first  dis- 
posed  to  desperate  revenge ; but  wo 
must  keep  together,  and  maintain  our 
character  ; and  we  should  do  neither, 
wore  wo  to  act  according  to  the  imme- 
diate impulse  given  by  recent  circum- 
stances.’ ” 

This  was  truly  dignified  and  con- 
sistent. It  was  during  his  lirief  re- 
tirement that  ho  received  the  last  visit 
from  Nelson,  who  was  hi.s  favourite 
admiral,  as  he  was  the  latter’s  favourite 
minister.  Tho  incident  is  too  inte- 
resting not  to  be  given  in  his  own 
words 

“ ‘ On  Tuesday  forenoon,’  (the  10th), 
his  lordship  stated,  ‘ if  superior  powers 
do  not  prevent  me,  I will  be  in  Rich- 
mond Park,  and  shall  be  happy  in  taking 
you  by  the  hand,  and  to  wish  you  a 
most  perfect  restoration  to  health.  I 
am  ever,  my  dear  lord,  your  most  obliged 
and  faithful  friend, 

“ ‘ Nelson  and  Bronte.’ 

“ To  the  foot  of  this  note  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  has  appended  the  following 
words  : — ‘ Lord  Nelson  came  on  that 
day,  and  passed  some  hours  at  Rich- 
mond Park.  This  was  our  last  meet- 
ing.' His  lordship  wa.s  accustomed  in 
after  years  to  relate  to  bis  friends  tho 
interesting  particulars  of  this  interview. 
Amongst  other  things.  Lord  NeUon 
explained  to  him  with  his  finger,  on  tlic 
little  study  table,  the  manner  in  which, 
should  ho  bo  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  tho 
combined  fleets,  ho  purposed  to  attack 
them.  ‘ Rodney,’  he  said,  ‘ broke  the 
line  in  one  point ; I will  break  it  in  two. 
There,’  ho  said  to  Miss  Halstead,  whoso 


pen  has  recorded  the  anecdote,  ‘ there 
is  the  table  on  which  he  drew  the  plan 
of  the  liattle  of  Trafalgar  but  five  weeks 
before  his  death.  It  is  strange  that  I 
should  have  used  this  valued  relic  for 
above  thirty  years,  without  having  once 
thought  of  recording  upon  it  a fact  so 
interesting.  Now,’  pointing  to  a brass 
plate  inserted  in  the  centre  of  tho  table, 
‘ I have  perpetuated  it  by  this  brief 
record  : — 

‘““On  the  10th  day  of  September, 
1S05,  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nel- 
son described  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  upon 
this  table,  the  manner  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  engage  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  ho  expected 
shortly  to  meet. 

“ ‘ " Ho  stated  that  he  should  attack 
them  in  two  lines,  led  by  hunself  and 
Admiral  Collingwood  ; and  felt  confi- 
dent that  ho  should  capture  either  their 
van  and  centre  or  their  centre  and  rear. 
This  ho  successfully  effected,  on  tho 
21st  of  October  following,  in  the  glo- 
riou.s  battle  of  Trafalgar.^’ 

’’  ‘ Lord  Nelson  then  asked  Lord  Sid- 
mouth to  hold  his  proxy  in  parliament ; 
but  the  latter  declined',  observing  that 
he  might  sometimes  bo  compelled  to  op- 
pose the  government,  which  Lord  Nelson, 
as  an  officer  acting  under  them,  had 
better  not  do.  In  reply,  his  lordship 
mentioned  the  names  of  some  peers  who 
had  applied  for  it ; and  added,  that  if 
Lord  Sidmouth  would  not  take  it,  he 
should  not  give  it  to  any  one  else ; and 
he  did  not. 

“ ‘ At  the  close  of  the  conversation, 
lie  said  to  the  present  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth, then  a youth,  “ Now,  boy,  man 
the  boat  I"  alluding  to  his  chaise  which 
was  in  waiting.  Just  as  he  was  entering 
it,  LordEIIcnborough  drove  up.  “You 
must  return  for  a few  minutes,’’  said 
Lord  Sidmouth,  “ and  speak  to  Lord 
Ellenborongh.”  Tho  minutes  proved 
an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  Lord  Nel- 
son proceeded  to  town.  Alighting  in 
Bond-street,  he  there  met  Mr.oaUiTan: 
■’  1 have  passed  a couple  of  hours,”  gaiS 
he,  “ w illi  Lord  Sidmouth ; but  I shall 
never  see  him  again:  I have  looked 
upon  him  for  the  last  time.”  ’ ” 

Pitt’s  death  soon  followed  the  rapid 
reverses  upon  the  Continent ; and  then 
was  formed  the  Fox  and  Grenville 
administration,  known  by  the  soubri- 
quet, “ All  tho  Talents,"  in  which 
Lord  Sidmouth  accepted  tho  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  having  stipulated 
that  Lord  Ellcnborough  should  have 
a scat  in  tho  cabinet.  His  conduct 
was  freely  canvassed  in  thus  consent- 
ing to  act  with  men  to  whom  he  had 
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been  nil  his  life  opj'osed  ; but  he  saw 
no  other  means  of  formin"  a stronp; 
(joverument,  and  he  ha<l  tlie  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  the  niniority  of  liis 
friends  were  entirely  satisfied  with  his 
eondiict.  They  regarded  his  accession 
to  the  cabinet  ns  a pledge  ol  modera- 
tion on  the  pint  of  the  new  povern- 
inent,  and  that  measures  would  not 
l)c  forced  upon  the  King  to  which  his 
convictions  and  his  conscience  were 
quite  repugnant. 

“ Two  of  his  correspondents,  however, 
Lord  de  Dunstanvillc  and  Lord  Rous, 
in  very  friendly  and  delicate  terms,  e.\- 
ressed  their  regret  at  the  step  which 
ad  been  taken.  The  former  ‘confe-ssed 
that  he  could  not  feel  sanguine  respect- 
ing the  measures  likely  to  be  adopted, 
and  should  have  greatly  preferred  an 
administration  composed  of  men  of  in- 
ferior talents  united  in  some  common 
principle,  to  that  constellation  of  great 
men  who  seemcil  to  have  no  bond  of 
union.'  The  batter  nobleman  jocularly 
remarked,  that  * Lord  Sidmouth,  with 
T.ord  Ellenborough  by  his  side,  put  him 
in  mind  of  a faithful  old  steward  with 
his  mastiff,  watching  new  servants,  lest 
they  should  have  some  evil  designs 
against  the  old  family  mansion."* 

By  the  death  of  Fox,  the  ministry 
were  dislocated  again;  and  when^ re- 
constructed, under  Lord  Grenville, 
laird  Sidmouth  was  made  President 
of  the  Council.  During  this  adminis- 
tration it  wa.s  that  the  slave  trade 
question  was  brought  to  a conclusion. 
Ixird  Sidmouth  freely  decl.arod  that 
he  could  not  piu-licipate  in  the  iKipu- 
Inrity  of  that  measure,  and  stated 
grave  objections  which  he  entertained 
to  it,  which  were  then  regarded  with 
a derisive  scorn,  but  viewed  at  present 
bv  the  light  of  experience,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  founded  upon 
sufficient  grotinds.  “I  understand 
you,”  Fox  said  to  him  in  a piivate 
conversation  one  day;  “your  objec- 
tion is,  that  abolition  would  not  be 
abolition.”  And  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  now  demonstrable  that  the 
horrors  of  negro  .slavery  have  been 
agtrravated,  and  its  extent  increased, 
by” what  we  have  done  to  prevent  it 
and  bring  it  to  an  end,  it  will  scarcely 
be  dcnietl  that  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
not  fully  justified  in  his  sturdy  recla- 
mation and  his  melancholy  anticipa- 
tions. This  ministry  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  repugnance  of  the  K'mg 
to  entertain  any  proposition  for  re- 


moving, with  respect  to  the  English  Ro- 
man C'atholics,  some  of  the  penal  disa- 
biliiiis. 

In  the  Portland  administration  which 
f(  llowod.  Lord  Sidmouth  held  no  office. 
He  censured  their  remissness  in  pro- 
viding adcfpiatcly  for  the  national 
defence,  anil  entered  a most  indignant 
protest  against  the  seizure  of  the  Da- 
nisli  tleet,  and  the  tiombardment  of 
(‘opeiihegan.  Thiswa.s,  undoubtedly, 
a strong  measure,  but  justified,  wo  be- 
lieve, by  the  information  which  the  go- 
vernment had  received,  which  loft  them 
no  option  between  acting  n.s  they  did, 
and  snflering  the  fleet  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  enemy.  The  informa- 
tion upon  which  ministers  acted  could 
not  then  be  produced,  without  com- 
promising those  from  whoni  they  re- 
ceived it,  But  no  doubt  ot  itscorrecL 
ness  could  Ix'  entertaineil ; and  while  it 
is  ea-sv  to  s])ort  sentiment  u]>on  such  an 
occasion,  no  man  can  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  seizing  upon  the  anus  of 
another,  when  he  is  morally  certain 
that  they  arc  just  about  to  be  used 
for  his  own  destruction.  Bonaparte 
felt  this  act  of  vigour  like  a thunder 
clap,  as  by  it  his  maritime  combina- 
tions were’entirely  diseoneerted. 

Tlie  \\  alchern  expedition,  which  led 
to  the  duel  Ix'twecn  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  .Mr.  Canning,  precipitated  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Portland  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Percival  was  then  com- 
mis.sioncd  to  form  a government  ; and 
overtures  having  Ix'Cn  declined  by 
Lord.s  Grenville  and  Grey,  intimations 
were  conv'eyed  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  that 
if  he  lent  his  aid  to  government,  some 
of  his  friends  would  W included  in  the 
new  arrangcment.s.  But,  as  no  offer 
of  office  had  been  made  to  himself,  he 
regarded  the  communication  which  he 
received  a.s  a shallow  attempt  to  de- 
tai'h  the  members  of  a party  from  their 
head,  and  an  answer  was  promptly  re- 
turned, “that  under  no  possible  cir- 
cumstance could  such  a proposition  be 
admissible.” 

The  next  important  business  m 
which  he  engaged,  was  preparing  a 
bill  resiweting  the  licenses  of  Protest- 
ant dissenting  ministers.  This  the 
prevailing  practice  seemed  to  render 
indispensable,  for  protecting  the  de- 
cency of  religious  worship,  and  for  the 
respectabilitv  of  dissenting  ministers 
thcm,selvc.s.  ’ There  was  no  test  r(> 
quired  by  the  toleration  act  by  which 
the  fitness  or  the  competency,  whether 
morally  or  intellectually,  of  the  indi- 
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viduals  who  presented  thontsclves  to 
the  ma^trates  for  a license  could  bo 
ascertained.  In  a return  of  285  li- 
cences taken  out  at  the  session  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
“there  is  appended  a transcript  of 
eighteen  dillercnt  ways  in  which  the 
words  ‘ dissenting,  minister,  teacher, 
preacher,  and  gos|Xil,’  had  been  mis- 
spelt by  the  applicants  who  signed  the 
rolls."  In  other  returns,  facts  etpial- 
ly  lamentable  and  humiliating  were 
brought  to  light. 

“ From  these  two  hare  been  selected, 
the  first  of  which  was  published  at  the 
time  by  Doctor  Luke  Booker,  rector  of 
Sedstone,  Herfordshire,  in  a pamphlet 
bearing  the  title  of  ‘ An  Address  to  the 
Imperial  Legislature,’  and  describes  a 
circumstance  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred at  the  quarter  sessions  at  Staf- 
ford : — 

“ The  magistrates  assembled  baring 
received  some  previous  intimation  that 
a man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
meant  to  apply  for  a licence  to  become 
a religious  teacher,  and  being  desirous 
of  learning  whether  what  had  been  told 
them  concerning  the  ignorance  of  the 
applicant  was  true,  the  chairman  bade 
him  take  a pen  and  sign  his  name.  To 
this  he  replied,  ‘ I don't  come  here  to 
write ; I have  no  businc.ss  to  sign  any- 
thing.* *No?’  said  the  magistrate; 

‘ read  the  clause  in  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  yon  will  see  whether  you 
are  required  to  sign  your  name  or  not ; 
please  to  read  out.’  ‘ I don’t  come  here,’ 
was  the  reply,  ‘ cither  to  read  or  write.' 

• Pray,’  said  the  magistrate,  ‘ can  you 
write  ?’  ‘ I am  not  ashamed  to  say,’  re- 

plied ho,  ‘ that  I can’t.’  ‘ Can  you  read  ?' 

‘ No.’  'Why,  surely  it  is  very  strange 
that  you,  who  can  neither  road  nor 
write,  should  presume  to  take  upon 
yourself  the  important  office  of  a reli- 
gious teacher,  when  you  arc  not  able  to 
peruse  the  Bible,  which  is  the  fountain 
of  religion.’  To  this  pointed  reproof  ho 
replied,  ‘ if  you  don’t  know  what  in.spi- 
ration  is,  Ido,  for  I have  felt  it.'  lie 
then  threw  down  his  sixpence,  took  up 
his  licence,  and  went  his  way  to  preach 
the  Gospel  which  he  could  not  read.” 

Such  was  the  evil  with  which  Lord 
Sidmouth  undertook  to  deal,  and  ho 
did,  undoubtedly,  expect  that  he  would 
be  aided  and  encouraged  in  hi.«  good 
work  by  all  the  more  respectable  of 
the  dissenters.  But  what  was  his 
astonishment  to  find,  that  an  out- 
cry was  raised  against  him,  ns  though 
he  insidiously  meditated  a flagrant 


violation  of  religions  liberty.  All 
sects  and  denominations,  for  a sea- 
son, forgot  their  jealousies  and  dis- 
union, to  join  in  reprobation  of  a mea- 
sure which  was  not  originated  from  any 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  any  of  them, 
and  which  common  sense  would  have 
suggested  that  all  who  set  any  value 
upon  the  competency  or  respectability 
of  theirteachers,  should  have  approved. 
The  press  teemed  with  declamation, 
the  House  of  Lords  was  filled  with 
petitions,  against  this  act,  which  mere- 
ly’ contemplated  the  exclusion  of  the 
grossly  ignorant,  or  the  recklessly  pro- 
fane, from  the  ofiice  of  recogniz^  mi- 
nisters of  Christian  worship.  The 
ministry  became  alarmed,  the  firmness 
of  Lord  .Sidmouth  himself  was  shaken, 
and  the  measure  was  abandoned. 

As  soon  as  the  restrictions  upon  the 
regent  expired.  Lord  Sidmouth  be- 
came President  of  the  Council  under 
Mr.  Percival ; and  when  the  assassina- 
tion of  that  lamented  statesman  had 
put  an  end  to  his  ministry,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment, at  his  particular  desire  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, a situation  which  he  continued 
to  fill  with  credit  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  until  increas- 
ing years  admonished  him  that  it  was 
time  to  retire  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  public  business,  and  con- 
clude a life  of  labour  by  an  old  age 
of  tranquillity  and  retirement. 

During  his  continuance  in  the  Home 
Department,  he  had  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulties of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  arising  out  of  the 
sudden  contraction  of  the  war  expen- 
diture, and  deficient  harvests,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  seditious  and  dis- 
contented to  stir  them  up  to  acts  of 
outrage,  which,  unless  promptly  re- 
pressed, must  have  led  to  the  greatest 
evils.  Organic  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution were  sought  for  ns  a remedy  for 
calamities  which  no  ordinary  prudence 
under  any  form  of  government  could 
have  foreseen  or  prevented.  And  un- 
der a pretext  of  petitioning  parliament 
for  a redress  of  grievances,  masses  of 
deluded  and  infuriatctl  individuals 
were  congregated,  and  ready,  at  the 
bidding  of  ferocious  demagogues,  to 
give  a loose  to  their  unbridled  ftiry 
against  all  who  were  obnoxious  to 
them  as  the  friends  of  settled  govern- 
ment and  social  order.  Lord  Sid- 
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month’s  anxious  and  delicate  duty 
was  to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
growing  evil,  and  to  interfere,  at  the 
proper  moment,  with  all  the  power  of 
government,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  neither  anticipating  the  de- 
signs of  the  disturbers  by  any  extra 
constitutional  energy,  nor,  when  they 
were  unequivocally  manifested,  falling 
short  of  the  requisite  vigour  and  promp- 
titude by  which  they  might  be  baffled 
and  conibunded.  And  well  and  wise- 
ly, in  these  troubled  times,  was  this 
arduous  and  even  perilous  duty  per- 
formed. 

The  principle  which  governed  his 
conduct  during  this  critical  period  was, 
that  the  magistracy,  whenever  they 
performed  their  duty  fearlessly  and 
honestly,  should  be  supported.  Ho 
never  for  a moment  hesitated  to  share 
their  responsibility,  whenever,  in  any 
trj'ing  emergency,  they  were  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  disturbers,  no 
matter  how  great  the  odium  which  was 
excited  against  them  by  a seditious 
press.  In  this  the  courage  of  the  mi- 
nister pre-eminently  appeared;  and 
he  often  must  have  startled  his  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  the  head  of 
the  government,  by  the  boldness  with 
whidi  he  confronted  popular  clamour 
in  regarding  as  most  meritorious  pub- 
lic servants  those  who  were  denounced 
by  the  factious  as  great  delinquents. 

The  consequences  soon  beiWe  a]i- 
parent.  The  principle  “ obsta  princi- 
piis”  had  been  applied  with  most  saluta- 
ry eSect.  Disturbances  which  threaten- 
M to  be  most  formidable  were  rapidly 
subdued.  The  factious  were  disheart- 
ened, the  loyal  were  encouraged,  the 
mountebank  traders  in  sedition  became 
ol^ects  of  contempt  and  scorn,  and 
with  comparatively  a small  amount  of 
suflcring,  evils  and  calamities  were 
averted,  which  even  the  most  sangui- 
nary would  shudder  to  behold.  Had 
a different  course  been  pursued,  and 
hesitation  been  substituted  in  the  room 
of  firmness,  in  the  then  state  of  men's 
minds  there  is  no  saying  to  what  ex- 
tent disorganization  and  anarchy  might 
have  been  triumphant. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  in  after  years,  of- 
ten alluded  to  the  different  results 
which  followed  the  system  of  promp- 
titude and  vigour  upon  which  he  act- 
ed, when  formidable  mobs  threatened 
pnblic  disturbance,  and  Uie  hesitancy 
and  timidity  which  were  evinced  by 
subsequent  rulers  when  they  had  to 
\oh.  XXIX.— No.  172. 


deal  with  similar  evils.  In  Manches- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  most  threat- 
ening appearances,  the  town  was  sav- 
ed, and  tranquillity  was  restored  in  a 
few  hours,  at  an  expense  of  only  six 
lives,  a few  criminals  consigned  to 
imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  a day's 
industry.  This  was  in  1810.  In 
Bristol,  in  1831,  the  city  was  fox 
three  days  exposed  to  the  merciless 
fury  of  a mob.  The  Episcopal  Palace, 
with  the  prison,  the  Mansion  House, 
the  Excise  Office,  the  Custom  House, 
and  numerous  private  dwellings,  were 
socked  and  destroyed.  The  loss  of 
property  was  estimated  at  half  a mil- 
lion. The  loss  of  life,  according  to 
the  returns,  were  twelve  killed,  and 
ninety-four  wounded ; but  it  was  well 
known  that  the  numbers  were  much 
larger,  especially  of  drunken  persons, 
in  well-stocked  cellars  of  the  houses 
that  were  burned,  in  which,  indeed, 
afterwards  the  remains  of  several  were 
found.  Had  the  magistrates  in  the 
latter  place  been  sustained  and  en- 
couraged os  they  were  in  the  former, 
is  it  probable  that  this  terrible  visita- 
tion of  popular  vengeance  would  have 
occurred?  And  had  they  been  intimi- 
dated in  the  former  os  they  were  in 
the  latter,  are  there  any  grounds,  hu- 
manly speaking,  for  supposing  that  a 
similar  calamity  could  have  been 
avoided  ? 

Tlie  detection  and  conviction  of  the 
Cato-street  conspirators  was  the  last 
of  the  great  public  services  performed 
by  this  able  and  upright  minister, 
who  was  happily  cmled  by  George 
the  Fourth,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
upon  Home  Service.  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  had  certain  information  of  the 
plot,  and  every  movement  of  the  con- 
spirators was  watched  with  a wary 
vigilance.  The  Cabinet  dinner  at 
Lord  Harrowby's  was  the  time  and 
place  of  the  intended  massacre,  where 
the  assassins  were  to  obtain  admission, 
and  all  the  ministers  to  be  murdered  I 
Had  their  design  been  anticipated, 
there  is  but  little  probability  that 
their  crime  could  have  been  brought 
home  to  them  so  completely  as  to  se- 
cure conviction.  The  Homo  Secre- 
tary, therefore,  resolved  to  wait  until 
the  very  moment  when  they  were 
about  to  issue  from  their  don  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  diabolical  ob- 
ject. 

Inquiry  had  been  carefully  made  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  whether  the  order 
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that  troops  ahould  be  ready  to  turn 
out  at  a moment'i  notice,  really  meant 
what  it  appeared  to  moan  ? that  is,  whe- 
ther its  strict  and  literal  observance 
could  be  perfcolly  relied  on  ? And 
having  been  satislied  upon  this  point, 
directions  were  given  that  at  Fortman 
barracks  a jiarty  of  soldiers  should 
be  in  constant  readiness  to  assist  the 
civil  power  when  they  were  reriuir- 
cd.  tV'hen  the  hour  for  action  ap- 
roachedt  Mr.  Birney,  accompanied 
y about  twelve  or  fourteen  police 
ofBcers,  called  at  the  barrack  for  the 
military,  who  were  not  in  readiness, 
as  he  e.\i>ected,  but  only  in  a state 
of  forward  preparation  ; and  as  he 
feared  to  miss  the  critical  moment,  lie 
and  his  party  proceeded  without  them. 
This  was  the  only  part  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth’s  plan  that  failed  ; and  for  this 
failure  he  had  assuredly  nothing  to 
reproach  himself.  Every  thing  else 
succeeded.  The  conspirators  were 
taken  by  surjirise.  After  a desjie- 
ratc  resistance  nine  of  them  were  cap- 
tured. Thistlewood,  and  about  twelve 
others  escaped.  The  piciiuct  just  ar- 
rived in  time  to  intercept  the  remain- 
der ; and  a reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds  having  been  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  Thistlewood,  he  was 
the  next  morning  secured.  Five  only 
of  the  conspirators  underwent  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  The  remainder  were 
permitted  to  withdraw  their  plea  of 
not  guilty,  that  they  might  experience 
the  royal  mercy. 

As  a public  man,  Lord  Sidmouth 
now  considered  that  his  days  were  al- 
most numbered.  He  attemled  his  Ma- 
jesty during  his  visit  to  Ireland  ; and 
shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Sove- 
reign, obtained  leave,  most  reluctantly 
accorded,  to  lay  the  seals  of  office  at 
his  feet— not,  however,  without  a sti- 
pulation having  been  made  that  ho 
should  still  continue  a member  of  the 
cabinet. 

Of  the  character  of  this  e.xc<dlent 
man  but  little  remains  to  be  said,  il- 
lustrated as  it  has  been  in  the  preced- 
ing p,ages.  Without  the  highest  en- 
dowments, he  sustained  with  dignity 
the  loftiest  positions,  and  was  enabled 
to  perform  services  for  his  country  which 
many  of  his  more  gifted  cotemporarics 
would  have  attempteil  in  vain.  With- 
out any  flow  of  elo<|uence,  he  attained 
to  a respectable  eminence  in  debate,  in 
an  assembly  containing  some  of  the 
most  consummate  orators  by  whom 


our  senate  ever  was  adorned.  The 
steaily  friend  of  Pitt,  and  the  un- 
flinching advocate  of  all  his  measures 
during  the  first  jicriod  of  the  war, 
he  commanded  the  respect,  and  even 
won  the  ntfcction  of  all  the  great 
leaders  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and 
who,  while  they  were  immitigable  in 
their  wrath  against  the  minister,  were 
uniformly  courteous  and  complimen- 
tary to  him.  Does  not  all  this  prove, 
that  he  must  have  possessed  the  ele- 
ments of  what  was  amiable  and  good 
in  no  ordinary  degrt«,  and  that  an 
honesty  of  purpose  must  have  been 
conspicuous,  which  disarmed  hostility 
and  conciliatwl  regard  on  the  part  of 
those  hy  whom  his  public  conduct 
would  otherwise  have  been  jealously 
Si'rutinized,  and  his  acts  and  his  prin- 
eijiles  bitterly  resented  ? 

Of  his  goodne.ss  of  heart,  of  his  per- 
sonal disinterestedness,  of  his  frank- 
nc.«s  and  generosity  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  the  reader  has  already 
seen  sufficient  evidence.  Of  a discre- 
tion which  never  sunk  into  timidity, 
and  a courage  which  never  verged  to- 
wards rashness,  the  proofs  arc  equally 
abumlant  and  plain.  No  man  ever 
more  fully  possessed  the  confidence  of 
his  sovereign,  or  had  more  ample  op- 
portunities of  deriving  personal  advan- 
tage from  it ; and  we  nave  seen  how 
firmly  he  could  decline  availing  him- 
self of  the  royal  munificence,  even 
when  pressed  upon  him  by  the  most 
urgent  solicitations.  In  all  his  deal- 
ings with  the  various  parties  with 
whom  his  public  duties  brought  him 
into  contact,  his  conduct  was  charac- 
terized by  so  much  fairness,  and  his 
manners  by  so  much  of  benignity  and 
grace,  that  a lasting  impression  to  his 
advantage  was  always  made  upon  those 
with  whom  he  conversed,  and  his  single- 
ness of  puqmse  acknowledged  by  these 
who  most  widely  dissented  from  the 
conclusions  of  his  judgment. 

Perhaps  the  most  engaging  feature 
of  his  cnaracter  was  a modesty  and 
self-depreciation,  which  was  yet  com- 
patible with  a proper  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  ]>o3ition  which  he  occu- 
pied, and  the  friends  with  whom  he 
acted,  and  who  regarded  him  as  their 
leader. 

Genius,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
wortl,  he  did  not  possess.  Compared 
with  Pitt,  or  Sheridan,  or  Winoham, 
or  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  ho  was 
wanting  in  tnosc  shining  qualities  by 
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which  senates  are  captivated,  and  per- 
manent impressions  made  upon  man- 
kind. But  his  mind  was  well  stored 
and  cultivated  ; and  his  calm  good 
sense  often  enabled  him  to  take  juster 
views  of  public  affairs  than  many  of 
his  more  gifted  cotemporarics,  whose 
very  brilliancy  sometimes  served  to 
mislead  them.  In  one  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley’s last  letters  to  him,  alluding  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  which  was  then  tu- 
multuously  agitated  by  the  repeal 
question,  he  says,  “ I have  renounced 
my  Catholic  politics.”  And  his  judg- 
ment upon  toe  slave  trade  question, 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  theories 
of  all  the  splendid  dcclaimcrs  of  the  day 
— and  in  giving  expression  to  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  incur  unpopularity, 
and  even  odium — has  surely,  since 
that  time,  been  abundantly  ratified 
by  experience. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a rare 
felicity,  that  circumstances  enaViled  him 
to  retire  when  he  did  from  public  life, 
and  to  spend  the  long  evening  of  liis 
busy  day  in  the  bosom  of  a family  by 
whom  he  was  almost  adored,  and  within 
a circle  of  friends  by  whom  he  was  be- 
loved and  respected. 

Itwasabigh  privilege,  during  the 
latter  part  ofnis  life,  to  enjoy  his  so- 
ciety and  converse.  While  better  than 
earthly  things  were  habitually  present 
to  his  mind,  he  nevet  lost  his  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  his  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  varied  incidents  of  his 
official  experience,  and  his  characte- 
ristic anecdotes  of  the  great  men  with 
whom  he  lived  in  familiar  intercourse, 
and  whose  names  are  imperishable 
upon  the  rolls  of  fame,  were  a perpe- 
tual fund  of  instruction  and  delight  to 
the  happy  group  who  were  assembled 
around  bun. 

Thus  his  days  passed  on  in  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  tranquil  happi- 
ness j — save  that  death,  from  time  to 
time,  and  more  frequently  as  years 
advanced,  admonished  him,  by  the 
loss  of  friends,  that  his  own  mortal 
term  was  drawing  near,  and  that  he, 
too,  must  shortly  follow  them.  Some- 
timesamember  of  his  family  would  sur- 
prise him  in  the  room  which  was  hung 
round  with  the  portraits  of  the  states- 
men and  warriors  with  whom  be  bad 
played  his  busy  part,  contemplating 
them  with  a touening  and  mournful 
pleasure.  All  his  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  Nelson,  and  all  his  stirring 
reminiscences  of  Pitt,  were  freshly 
present  to  bis  mind ; and  he  would  , 


sigh  as  he  thought  of  the  fleeting  and 
transitory  nature  of  earthly  tmngs, 
and  how  large  a portion  of  human 
life  is  engrossed  by  objects  which 
have  little,  if  not  an  adverse,  bearing 
upon  the  interests  of  eternity.  On 
such  occasions,  no  doubt,  the  truth 
was  brought  constrainingly  home  to 
him,  “ What  is  a man  profited  if  ho 
gain  the  whole  world  ana  lose  his  own 
soul?” 

Twice  only  was  ho  induced  to  de- 
part from  the  resolution  which  ho  had 
formed,  not  again  to  engage  in  politi- 
cal discussion.  Once,  in  1829,  when 
the  conservative  ministers  brought  in 
the  Kmancipation  Bill ; and  agam,  in 
1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Grey.  On  both 
occasions  he  was  the  uncompromising 
opponent  of  measures  which  he  be- 
lieved fraught  with  great  evils ; and 
on  the  latter  occasion  Q^hicb  was,  in 
truth,  a consei)uence  of  the  former), 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  forego  his 
active  hostility  to  the  very  last,  con- 
ceiving it  better  that  the  measure 
should  bo  forced  upon  the  house  by 
the  most  outrageous  abuse  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  than  that  the  Bri- 
tish peers  should  be  even  passively 
assenting  parties  to  it ; — believing  it  to 
be  revolutionary  in  its  character,  and 
utterly  irreconcileablc  with  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  But,  having  thus 
borne  his  solemn  testimony,  he  again 
betook  himself  to  his  beloved  retire- 
ment. 

Thus,  until  the  February  of  1845, 
he  continued  in  the  delightful  inter- 
change of  all  domestic  endearments, 
bearing  such  afllictions  as  it  pleased 
God  to  send  to  him  with  a chastened 
sorrow,  and  looking  forward,  every 
day  more  and  more,  with  a joy^ 
hope  towards  his  latter  end.  We 
need  not  add,  that  his  faith  was  stead- 
fast in  the  rock  of  ages,  and  that  no 
summons  could  take  nim  unprepared. 
It  came,  and  with  a resigned  alacrity 
he  obeyed  the  call,  surrendering,  on  the 
loth  of  the  last-mentioned  month,  his 
soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  that  gave 
it,  and  taking  his  departure  from  this 
life  with  a sure  and  ccrtsiin  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality.  The  single  sen- 
timent present  to  the  minds  of  the 
sorrowing  group  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  and  who  were  privileged 
to  witness  his  tranquil  exit,  was,  **  let 
me  die  the  death  ot  the  righteous,  and 
lot  my  last  end  be  like  his." 
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TBE  rOBl.T  or  CON  O'DONNELL.* 
A.D.,  149«. 


I. 

The  evening  shadows  sweetly  fall 
Along  the  hills  of  Donegal,'’ 

Sweetly  the  rising  moonbeWs  play 
Along  the  shores  of  Inver  Bay,' 

As  smooth  and  white  Lock  Eask*  expands 
As  Rosapenna's*  silvery  sands, 

And  (^iet  reigns  o'er  all  thy  fields. 

Clan  Dalaigh'  of  the  golden  shields. 


II. 

The  Fairy  Gun*  is  heard  no  more 
To  boom  within  the  cavemed  shore, 

With  smoother  roll  the  torrents  flow 
Adown  the  rocks  of  Assaroe  i* 

Securelv,  till  the  coining  day. 

The  red  deer  couch  in  & Glcnvah, 

And  all  is  peace  and  calm  around 
O'Donnell's  castled  moat  and  mound. 

III. 

But  in  the  hall  there  feast  to-night. 

Full  many  a kern  and  many  a knight. 
And  gentle  dames,  and  clansmen  strong. 
And  wandering  Bards,  with  store  of  song. 
The  board  is  piled  with  smoking  kine. 
And  smooth  bright  cups  of  Spanish  wine. 
And  fish  and  fom  from  stream  and  shaw. 
And  fragrant  mead  and  usquebaugh. 


IT. 

The  chief  is  at  the  table's  head — 

'Tis  Con,  the  son  of  Hugh  the  Rod— 

The  heir  of  Conal  Golbw's  line,' 

With  pleasure  flushed,  with  pride  and  wine. 


* See  “ Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,”  p.  331. 

* The  principal  castle  of  the  O'Donnells  was  at  Donegal.  The  building,  of  which 
some  portions  still  exist,  was  erected  in  the  12th  century.  The  banqueting  hail, 
which  is  the  scene  of  the  opening  portion  of  this  ballad,  is  still  preserved,  and  com- 
mands some  very  beautiful  views. 

' Loch  Eask  Is  about  two  miles  from  Donegal.  Inglis  describes  it  as  being  as 
pretty  a lake,  on  a small  scale,  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

* A beautiful  inlet  about  six  miles  west  of  Donegal. 

* The  sands  of  Rosapenna  are  described  as  being  composed  of  "bills  and  dales, 
and  undulating  swells,  smooth,  solitary,  and  desolate,  reflecting  the  sun  from  their 
polished  surface,  be.” 

< “ Clan  Dalaigh'’  is  a name  frequently  given  by  Irish  writers  to  the  Clan 
O’Donnell. 

* " The  Fairy  Gun”  is  an  orifice  in  a cliff  near  Bundoran  (four  miles  8.W.  of 
Ballyshannon),  into  which  the  sea  rushes  with  a nose  like  that  of  artillery,  and 
from  which  mist  and  a chaunting  sound  issuo  in  stormy  weather. 

* The  waterfall  at  Ballyshannon. 

' The  O'Donnells  are  descended  from  Conal  Golban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages. 
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He  cries,  “ Our  dames  adjudge  it  wrong. 

To  end  our  feast  without  the  song — 

Have  we  no  Bard  the  strain  to  raise  ? 

No  foe  to  taunt,  no  maid  to  praise  ? 

V. 

“ Where  Beauty  dwells  the  Bard  should  dwell. 

What  sweet  lips  speak  the  Bard  should  tell ; 

"Tis  he  should  look  for  starry  eyes, 

And  tell  love's  watchers  where  they  rise ; 

To-night,  if  lips  and  eyes  could  do, 

Bards  were  not  wanting  in  Tirhugh  ; 

For  where  have  lips  a rosier  light. 

And,  where  are  eyes  more  starry  bright  ?" 


VI.  « 

Then  j^oung  hearts  beat  along  the  board, 

To  praise  the  maid  that  each  adored. 

Ana  lips  as  young  would  fain  disclose 
The  love  within, — but  one  arose. 

Grey  as  the  rocks  beside  the  main. 

Grey  as  the  mist  upon  the  plain — 

A thoughtful,  wandering,  minstrel  man, 

And  thus  the  aged  bard  began : — 

VII. 

*'  Oh,  Cox,  benevolent  hand  of  peace, 

O tower  of  valour  firm  and  true  ; 

Like  mountain  fawns,  like  snowy  fleece. 

Move  the  sweet  maidens  of  Tirhugh. 

Yet  though  through  all  thy  realm  I've  strayed. 
Where  green  iiills  rise  and  white  waves  fall, 
I have  not  seen  so  fair  a maid 

As  once  I saw  by  Cushendall.t 

VIII. 

" Ob,  Cox,  thou  hospitable  Prince  I 

Thou,  of  the  open  heart  and  hand. 

Full  oft  I've  seen  the  crimson  tints 
Of  evening  on  the  western  land. 

I’ve  wandered  north.  I’ve  wandered  soutli. 
Throughout  Tirhugh  in  hut  and  ball. 

But  never  saw  so  sweet  a mouth 

As  whispered  lore  by  Cusbendall. 

IX. 

" Ob,  Cox,  munificent  in  gifts, 

I’ve  seen  the  full  round  harvest  moon 
Gleam  through  the  shadowy  Autumn  drifts 
Upon  thy  royal  rock  of  Doune.* 

I’ve  seen  the  stars  that  glittering  lie 

O'er  all  the  night's  dark  mourning  pall. 

But  never  saw  so  bright  an  eye 
As  lit  the  glens  of  Cnshendall, 


I Cushendall  is  very  prettily  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  County  Antrim. 
This,  with  all  the  territory  known  as  the  G/ynnes  (so-called  from  the  intersection 
of  its  surface  by  many  rocky  dells),  from  Glenarm  to  Ballycastle,  was  at  this  time 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mac  Donnells,  a clan  of  Scotch  descent.  The  principal  castle 
of  the  Mac  Donnells  was  at  Olonarm. 

* The  Rock  of  Donne,  in  Kilmacrenan,  where  the  O'Donnells  were  inangnrated. 
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X. 

“I’ve  wandered  with  a pleasant  toil. 

And  still  I wander  in  n>y  dreams  ; 

Even  from  thy  white-stoned  Mach,  Lo^  Foyle, 
To  Desmond  of  the  flowing  streams. 

I’ve  crossed  the  fair  green  plains  of  Meath, 

To  Dublin  held  m Saxon  thrall ; 

But  never  saw  such  pearly  teeth. 

As  her’s  that  smiled  by  Cushendall. 


XI. 

“ Oh,  Con,  thou’rt  rich  in  yellow  gold 

Thy  fields  are  filled  with  lowing  kine — 
Within  thy  castles  wealth  untold, 

\yithin  thy  harbours  fleets  of  wine  ; 
But  J^ld  not.  Con,  to  worldly  pride. 

Thou  may'st  be  rich,  but  hast  not  all. 
Far  richer  he  who  for  his  bride 

Has  won  lair  Anne  of  Cushendall. 


xn. 

" She  leans  upon  a husband’s  arm. 
Surrounded  by  a valiant  clan. 

In  Antrim’s  Glynnes,  by  fair  Glenarm, 
Beyond  the  pearly-paven  Bann  ; 

Mid  hazel  woods  no  stately  tree 

Looks  up  to  Heaven  more  graceful-tall. 
When  summer  clothes  its  boughs,  than  she, 
Mac  Donnell's  wife  of  Cushendall  1" 

xnt. 

The  Bard  retires  amid  the  throng. 

No  sweet  applause  rewards  his  song. 

No  friendly  lip  that  guerdon  breathes. 

To  Bard  more  sweet  than  golden  wreaths. 
It  might  have  been  the  minstrel’s  art 
Had  lost  its  power  to  move  the  heart. 

It  might  have  been  his  harp  had  grown 
Too  old  to  yield  its  wonted  tone. 

xrv. 

But  no,  if  hearts  were  cold  and  hard, 

'Twas  not  the  fault  of  harp  or  bard. 

It  was  no  false  or  broken  sound 
That  failed  to  move  the  clansmen  round. 
Not  these  the  men,  nor  these  the  times. 

To  nicely  weigh  the  worth  of  rhimes, 

Twas  what  he  said  that  made  them  chill. 
And  not  bis  singing  well  or  ill. 


XV, 

Already  had  the  stranger  band 
Of  Saxons  swept  the  weakened  land. 
Already  on  the  neighbouring  hills 
They  named  anew  a thousand  rills, 

“ Our  fairest  castles,”  pondered  Con, 

Already  to  the  foe  arc  gone 

Our  noblest  forests  feed  the  flame. 
And  now  wo  lose  our  fairest  dame.” 
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XVI. 

But  though  his  cheek  was  white  with  rage, 
He  seemed  to  smile,  and  cried — “ O Sage ! 
O honey-spoken  bard  of  truth ! 

Mac  Donnell  is  a valiant  youth — 

We  long  have  been  the  Saxon's  prey — 
Why  not  the  Scot  as  well  as  they  ? 

He’s  of  as  good  a robber  line 
As  any  Burke  or  Geraldine. 

XVII. 

“ Prom  Insi  Gall,'  so  speaketh  fame. 

From  Insi  Gall  his  people  came. 

From  Insi  Gall,  where  storm  winds  roar 

Beyond  grey  Albin’s  icy  shore 

His  Grandsur,  and  his  Grandsire’s  son. 
Full  soon  fat  herds  and  pastures  won. 

But,  by  Columba  I were  we  men 
We'd  send  the  whole  brood  back  again  I 


xvm. 

“ Oh  I had  we  iron  hands  to  dare. 

As  we  have  waxen  hearts  to  bear. 

Oh  1 had  we  manly  blood  to  shed. 

Or  oven  to  tinge  our  checks  with  red. 

No  bard  could  say  as  you  have  said. 

One  of  the  race  of  Somerled 

A base  intruder  from  the  Isles 

Basks  in  our  island’s  sunniest  smiles  I 

XIX. 

" But  not  to  mar  our  feast  to  night 

ith  what  to-morrow’s  sword  may  right, 
O Bard  of  many  songs  I again 
Awake  thy  sweet  haip’s  silvery  strain. 

If  beauty  decks  with  peerless  charm 
Mac  Donnell’s  wife  in  fair  Glenarm, 

Say  docs  there  bound  in  Antrim’s  meads 
A steed  to  match  O’DonneU’a  steeds  ?” 


XX. 

Submissive  doth  the  Bard  incline 

His  reverend  head,  and  cries,— “ O Con, 
Thou  heir  of  Conel  Golbau’s  line— 

Tvo  sang  the  fair  wife  of  Mac  John, 
You’ll  frown  again  as  late  you  frownisl. 

But  truth  will  out  when  lips  are  freed  ; 
There’s  not  a steed  on  Irish  ground 

To  stand  la’side  Mac  Donnell’s  steed  I 


“ Thy  horses  bound  o’er  Eargal’s  plain.s. 

Like  meteor  stars  their  red  eyes  gleam  ; 
With  silver  hoofs  and  broidered  reins, 

Uhey  mount  the  hill  and  swim  the  stream  ; 


' Insi  Gall — the  Hebrides. 
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But  like  the  wind  through  Barnesmore, 

Or  white-mnned  wave  through  Carrig-Rede”’— 

Or  like  a sea-bird  to  the  shore 

Thus  swiftly  sweeps  Mae  Donnell’s  steed  I 


xxn. 

“ A thousand  ^ceful  steeds  had  Fin, 

Within  Tost  Almhaim's  fairy  hall 
A thousand  steeds  as  sleek  of  skin 
As  ever  graced  a chieftain's  stall. 
WitWilded  bridles  oft  they  flew. 

Young  eagles  in  their  lightning  speed, 
Strong  as  the  cataract  of  Hu^," 

So  swift  and  strong  Mac  Donnell’s  steed !” 

xxm. 

Without  the  hearty  word  of  praise. 

Without  the  kindly  smiling  gaze. 

Without  the  friendly  hand  to  greet. 

The  daring  Bard  resumes  his  seat. 

Even  in  the  hospitable  face 
Of  Con,  the  anger  you  could  trace. 

But  generous  Con  his  wrath  suppressed. 

For  Owen  was  Clan  Dalaigh's  guest ; 

xxrv. 

“Now,  bj  Columba!”  Con  exclaimed, 

“ Methinks  this  Scot  should  ashamed 
To  snatch  at  once,  in  sateless  greed. 

The  fairest  maid  and  finest  steed ; 

My  realm  is  dwindled  in  mine  eyes, 

I know  not  what  to  praise  or  prize. 

And  even  my  noble  dog,  O ^rd. 

Now  seems  unworthy  my  regard  1” 

XXV, 

“ When  comes  the  raven  of  the  sea 
To  nestle  on  an  alien  strand ; 

Oh  1 ever,  ever  will  he  be 

The  master  of  the  subject  land. 

The  fairest  dame,  he  holdeth  htr—~ 

For  him  the  noblest  steed  doth  bound— 
Your  dog  is  but  a household  cur. 

Compared  to  John  Mac  Donnell’s  hound  I 

XXVI. 

“As  fly  the  shadows  o’er  the  grass, 

lie  flies  with  step  as  light  and  sure. 

Ho  hunts  the  wolf  through  Trosstan  pass. 

And  starts  the  deer  oy  Lisanoure  !— 

The  music  of  the  sabbath  bells. 

Oh,  Con  I has  not  a sweeter  sound. 

Than  when  along  the  valley  swells 

The  cry  of  John  Mac  Donnell ’s  hound. 


Carrick-a-rede  (Carraig-a-Ramhad) — the  Rock  in  the  Road  —lies  off  the  coast, 
between  Ballycastle  and  Portrnsh ; a chasm  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  very  deep, 
separates  it  from  the  coast. 

* The  waterfall  of  Assaroe,  at  Ballyshannon. 
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xxvn. 

" Hb  stature  tall,  hb  body  long, 

Hb  back  like  night,  his  breast  like  snow, 
Hb  fore-1^  pillar-like  and  strong, 

Hb  hind  leg  like  a bended  tow  ; 

Bough,  curling  hair — head  long  and  thin — 

Hb  ear  a leaf  so  small  ana  round— 

Not  Bran  the  favourite  hound  of  Fin, 

Could  rival  John  Mac  Donnell's  bound 

xxvm. 

“ Oh,  Con  I thy  Bard  will  sing  no  more. 

There  is  a fearful  time  at  hand  ; 

The  Scot  b on  the  Northern  shore. 

The  Saxon  in  the  Eastern  land. 

The  hotu:  comes  on  with  quicker  flight. 

When  all  who  live  on  Irish  ground 
Must  render  to  the  stranger's  might 

Both  maid  and  wife,  and  steed  and  hound  I" 

XXIX. 

The  trembling  Bard  again  retires. 

But  now  he  bghts  a thousand  fires ; 

The  pent-up  fl^e  bursts  out  at  length. 

In  all  its  burning,  tameless  strength ; 

You'd  think  each  clansman's  foe  was  by. 

So  sternly  flashed  each  angry  eye ; 

You’d  think  'twas  in  the  battle's  clang, 
O'Donnell’s  thundering  accents  rang  t 

XXX. 

“ No  I by  my  sainted  kinsman,"  no  I 
Thb  foul  mwrace  must  not  ^ so. 

No  I by  the  Shrines  of  Hy,  I've  sworn, 

Thb  foulest  wrong  must  not  be  borne, 

A better  steed  I — a fiurer  wife  I— 

Was  ever  truer  cause  of  strife  ? — 

A swifter  hound  I — a better  steed  1— 

Columba  I these  are  cause  indeed  I” 

XXXI. 

Again  like  spray  from  mountain  rill. 

Up  started  Con,  “By  CoUum  Kille, 

And  by  the  blessed  light  of  day, 

Thb  matter  brookoth  no  delay. 

The  moon  is  down — the  mom  b up— 

Come,  kinsmen,  drmn  a parting  cup. 

And  swear  to  hold  our  next  carouse. 

With  John  Mac  John  Mac  Donnell’s  spouse  I 

xxxn. 

“We've  heard  the  song  the  Bard  has  sung. 

And  as  a healing  herb  among 

Most  pobonous  weeds  may  oft  be  found. 

So  of  thb  woman,  steed,  and  hound 
The  song  has  burned  into  our  hearts. 

And  yet  a lesson  it  imparts. 

Had  we  but  sense  to  read  aright 
The  galling  words  wo  heard  to-night. 


* Columba,  who,  as  b well  known,  was  an  O'Donnell. 
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xxxm. 

What  lesson  doth  the  good  hound  teach  ? 

Oh ! to  be  faithful  each  to  each  1 
What  lesson  gives  the  noble  steed  ? 

Oh  I to  be  swift  in  thought  and  deed  I 
What  lesson  gives  the  peerless  wife  ? 

Oh  1 there  is  victorv  aJTter  strife — 

Sweet  is  the  triumpn,  rich  the  spoil— 

Pleasant  the  slumber  after  toil !" 

XXXIV. 

They  drain  the  cup,  they  leave  the  hall, 

They  seek  the  armoury  and  stall. 

The  shield  re-echoing  to  the  spear 
Proclaims  the  foray  lar  and  near  ; 

And  soon  around  the  castle  gate 
Full  sixty  steeds  impatient  wait. 

And  everj-  steed  a knight  upon — 

The  strong  small-powerful  force  of  Con  1 

XXXV. 

Their  lances  in  the  red  dawn  flash. 

As  down  by  Easky’s  side  th(^  dash — 

Their  (quilted  jackets  shine  the  more, 

From  gilded  leather  broidered  o’er — 

With  silver  spurs,  and  silken  rein. 

And  costly  riding-shoes  from  Spain. 

Ah  I much  thou  hast  to  fear,  hW  John, 

The  strong  small-powerful  force  of  Con  I 

XXXVI. 

As  borne  upon  Autumnal  gales. 

Wild  whimng  gannets  pierce  the  sails 
Of  barks  that  sweep  by  Arran’s  shore,' 

Thus  swept  the  tram  through  Bamesmore. 

Through  many  a varied  scene  they  ran. 

By  Castle  Fin,  and  fair  Strabane, 

By  many  a hill,  and  many  a clan. 

Across  ue  Foyle  and  o’er  the  Bann : — 

xxxvn. 

Then  stopping  in  their  e^le  flight. 

They  waited  for  the  coming  night. 

And  then  as  Antrim’s  rivers  rush 

Straight  from  their  founts  with  sudden  gush — 

Nor  turn  their  strong,  brief  streams  aside. 

Until  the  sea  receives  their  tide — 

Thus  rushed  upon  the  doomed  Mac  John 
The  swift  small-powerful  force  of  Con  1 

xxxvm. 

They  took  the  castle  by  surprise. 

No  star  was  in  the  angry  skies. 

The  moon  lay  dead  within  her  shroud 
Of  thickly  folded  ashen  cloud — 

They  found  tlie  steed  within  his  stall, 

The  hound  within  the  oaken  hall — 

The  peerless  wife  of  thousand  charms. 

Within  her  slumbering  husband's  arms : — 

' " This  bird  (the  Gannet)  flys  through  the  ship’s  sails,  piercing  them  With  bli 
beak.’* — O'  Flaherty'*  " If- far  Conrtaught."  p.  1‘2,  publiihed  by  the  Irish  Arch,  Soc. 
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XXXIX. 

The  Bard  had  pictured  to  the  lii'e 
The  beauty  of  Mac  Donnell’s  wife. 
Not  Evir'  could  with  her  compare 
For  snowy  hand  and  shining  hair — 
The  glorious  banner  mom  unfurls 
Were  dark  beside  her  golden  curls, 
And  yet  the  blackness  of  her  eye 
Was  darker  than  the  moonless  sky  1 


XI. 

If  lovers  listen  to  my  lay, 

Description  is  but  thrown  away ; 

If  lovers  read  this  antique  talc. 

What  need  I speak  of  red  or  pale  ? 

The  fairest  form  and  brightest  eye 
Are  simply  those  for  which  they  sigh — 

The  truest  picture  b but  faint 
To  what  a lover’s  heart  can  paint. 

XII. 

Well,  she  was  fair,  and  Con  was  bold. 

But  in  the  strange,  wild  days  of  old — 

To  one  rough  himd  was  oft  decreed 
The  noblest  and  the  blackest  deed. 

Twas  pride  that  spurred  O’Donnell  on. 

But  stul  a generous  heart  had  Con— 

He  wbhed  to  show  that  he  was  strong. 

And  not  to  do  a bootless  wrong. 

XIII. 

But  now  there’s  neither  thought  nor  time 
For  generous  act  or  bootless  crime — 

Far  other  cares  the  thoughts  demand 
Of  the  small-powerful  victor  band. 

They  tramp  ^ong  the  old  oak  floors. 

They  burst  the  strong-bound  chamber  doors, 
In  all  the  pride  of  lawless  power. 

Some  seek  the  vault,  and  some  the  tower. 


xun. 

And  some  from  out  the  postern  pass. 

And  find  upon  the  dew-wet  grass 
Full  many  a head  of  dappled  deer. 

And  many  a full-eye’d  brown-backed  steer. 
And  heifers  of  the  fragrant  skins — 

The  pride  of  Antrim’s  grassy  Glynnes — 
Which  with  their  spears  they  drive  along, 
A numerous,  startled,  bellowing  throng. 

xiiv. 

They  leave  the  castle  stripped  and  bare. 
Each  has  his  labour — e.ach  his  share. 

For  some  have  cups,  and  some  have  plate, 
And  some  have  scarlet  cloaks  of  state. 


* She  was  the  wife  of  Oisin  the  Bard,  who  is  said  to  hare  lived  and  sung  for 
some  time  at  Cnahendall,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Donegal. 
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And  some  have  wine,  and  some  have  ale. 

And  some  have  coats  of  iron  mail, 

And  some  have  helms,  and  some  have  spears. 
And  all  have  lowing  cows  and  steers  I 

XLV, 

Away  I away  t the  morning  breaks 
O'er  Antrim’s  hundred  him  and  lakes— 
Away  I away  I the  dawn  begins 
To  gild  grey  Antrim's  deepest  Glynnes — 
The  ros}'  steeds  of  morning  stop 
As  if  to  graze  on  Collin  Top — 

Ere  they  have  left  it  bare  and  grey, 
O’Donnoll  must  be  far  away  I 

XLVI. 

The  chieftain  on  a raven  steed. 

Himself  the  peerless  dame  doth  lead — 

Now  like  a pallid  icy  corse. 

And  lifts  her  on  her  husband's  horse— 

His  left  hand  holds  his  captive's  rein. 

His  right  is  on  his  black  steed's  mane— 

And  from  the  bridle  to  the  ^und 
Hangs  the  long  leash  that  binds  the  hound. 

XLVl. 

And  thus  before  his  victor  clan. 

Rides  Con  O’Donnell  in  the  van — 

Upon  his  left,  the  drooping  dame — 

Upon  his  right,  in  wrath  and  shame. 

With  one  hand  free,  and  one  hand  tied. 

And  eyes  firm  fixed  upon  his  bride. 

Vowing  dread  vengeance  yet  on  Con, 

Rides  scowling,  silent,  stem  Mac  John. 

XLvni. 

They  move  with  steps  as  swift  as  still, 

'Twixt  Collin  mount  and  Slemish  hill. 

They  glide  along  the  misty  plain, 

And  ford  the  sullen  muttering  Maine- 
Some  drive  the  cattle  o'er  the  hills. 

And  some  along  the  dried  up  rills ; 

But  still  a strong  force  doth  surround 
The  chiefs,  the  dame,  the  steed,  and  hound. 


xux. 

Thus  ere  the  bright-faced  day  arose. 

The  Bann  lay  br^  between  the  foes. 

But  how  to  paint  the  inward  scorn — 

The  self-reproach  of  those  that  mom. 

Who  waking  found  their  chieftain  gone. 
Their  cattle  swept  from  field  and  bawn — 
Their  chieftain’s  castle  stormed  and  drained, 
And,  worse  than  all,  their  honour  stained  I 


L, 

But  when  the  women  heard  that  Anne — 
The  queen— the  glory  of  the  clan — 

Was  carried  off  by  midnight  foes — 
Heavens  I such  despairing  screams  arose, 
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Such  shrieks  of  agony  and  fright, 

As  only  can  be  heard  at  night. 

When  Clough-i-Stookan’s  mystic  rock 
The  wail  of  drowning  men  d^h  mock  t' 


u. 

But  thirty  steeds  are  in  the  town. 

And  some  are  like  the  ripe  heath,  brown— 
Some  like  the  alder  hemes,  black — 

, Some  like  the  vessel's  foamy  track  ; 

But  be  they  black,  or  brown,  or  white. 

They  are  as  swift  as  fawns  in  flight. 

No  quicker  speed  the  sea-gnll  hath 
When  Sidling  through  the  Grey  Man’s  Path  !' 


LU. 

Soon  are  they  saddled,  soon  they  stand. 
Ready  to  own  the  rider's  hand — 

Ready  to  dash  with  loosened  rein 
Up  the  steep  hill  and  o’er  the  plain — 
Ready,  without  the  prick  of  spurs. 

To  strike  the  gold  cups  from  toe  furze, 
And  now  they  start  with  winged  pace — 
God  speed  them  in  their  noble  ch^  I 

LUI. 

By  this  time,  on  Ben  Bradagh’s  height. 
Brave  Con  had  rested  in  his  flight. 
Beneath  him,  in  the  horizon’s  blue. 

Lay  his  own  valleys  of  Tirhugh — 

It  may  have  been  the  thought  of  home. 
While  resting  on  that  mossy  dome — 

It  may  have  oeen  his  native  trees. 

That  woke  his  mind  to  thoughts  like  these. 

uv, 

“ The  race  is  o’er,  the  spoil  is  won. 

And  yet  what  boots  it  all  I’ve  done  ? 

What  boots  it  to  have  snatched  away 
This  steed,  and  hound,  and  cattle  prey  ? 
What  boots  it,  with  an  iron  hand 
To  tear  a chieftain  from  his  land. 

And  dim  that  sweetest  light  that  lies 
In  a fond  wife’s  adoring  eyes? 

LV. 

If  thns  I madly  teach  my  clan, 

W^t  can  I hope  from  b^t  or  man  ? 
Fidelity  a crime  is  found. 

Or  else  why  chain  this  faithful  hound  ? 
Obedience,  too,  a crime  must  be. 

Or  else  this  steed  were  roaming  free ; 

And  woman’s  love  the  worst  of  sins. 

Or  Anne  were  queen  of  Antrim’s  Glynnes  I 


' The  Bock  of  Clongh-i-Stookan  lies  on  the  shore  between  Glenann  and  Cush- 
endall ; it  has  some  resemblance  to  a gigantic  human  figure— *'  The  winds  whistle 
through  its  crevices  like  the  waiiing  of  mariners  in  distress.’’ — Haiti  Ireland, 
vol.  in.  p.  133. 

* “ The  Grey  Man’s  Path”  ( Caean  an  Jlr  Leith)  is  a deep  and  remarkable  chasm, 
dividing  the  promontory  of  Fairbeod  (or  Benmore)  in  two. 
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LVI. 

“ If,  when  I reach  my  homo  to-night, 

I see  the  yellow  moonbeam's  light 
Gleam  through  the  broken  gate  and  wall 

Of  my  strong  fort  of  Donegal 

If  I behold  my  kinsmen  slam. 

My  bams  devoid  of  golden  grain, 

How  can  I curse  the  pirate  crew 
For  doing  what  this  hour  I do  ? 

LVU. 

“ Well,  in  Columba’s  blessed  name. 

This  day  shall  be  a day  of  fame 

A day  when  Con  in  victory’s  hour 

Gave  up  the  untasted  sweets  of  power 

Gave  up  the  fairest  dame  on  earth. 

The  noblest  steed  that  e’er  wore  girth 

The  noblest  hound  of  Irish  breed. 

And  all  to  do  a generous  deed.” 

Lvm. 

He  turned  and  loosed  Mac  Donnell’s  hand. 
And  led  him  where  his  steed  doth  stand  ; 

He  placed  the  bride  of  peerless  charms 
Within  his  longing,  outstretched  arms  j 
He  freed  the  hound  from  chain  and  band. 
Which,  leaping,  licked  his  master’s  hand  ; 
And  thus  while  wonder  held  the  crowd. 

The  generous  chieftain  spoke  aloud  : 

LIX. 

“ Mac  John,  I heard  in  wrathful  hour 

That  thou  in  Antrim’s  Glvnnes  possessed 
The  fairest  pearl,  the  sweetest 'flower. 

That  ever  bloomed  on  Erin’s  breast. 

I burned  to  think  such  prize  should  fall 
To  any  Scotch  or  Saxon  man. 

But  find  that  Nature  makes  us  all 

The  children  of  one  world-spread  claii. 


LX. 

Within  thy  arms  thou  now  dost  hold 
A treasure  of  more  worth  and  cost 
Than  all  the  thrones  and  crowns  of  gold 
That  valour  ever  won  or  lost ; 

Thine  is  that  outward  perfect  form. 

Thine,  too,  the  subtler  inner  life. 

The  love  that  doth  that  bright  shape  warm— 
Take  back,  Mac  John,  thy  peerless  wife ! 

LXI, 

They  praised  thy  steed.  With  wrath  and  grief 
I felt  my  heart  within  mo  bleed, 

That  any  but  an  Irish  chief 

Should  press  the  back  of  such  a steed ; 

I to  yonder  smiling  land 

The  noble  beast  reluctant  lead ; 

But  no  I he’d  miss  thy  guiding  hand 

Take  back,  Mac  John,  thy  noble  steed. 
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LXII. 

“ The  praises  of  thy  matchless  hound. 

Burned  in  my  breast  like  acrid  wine  ; 

I swore  no  chief  on  Irish  ground. 

Should  own  a nobler  hound  than  mine  ; 
’Twas  rashly  sworn,  and  must  not  be — 

He’d  pine  to  hear  the  well  known  sound, 
With  which  thou  called  him  to  thy  knee — 

Take  back,  Mac  John,  thy  matchless  hound. 

LXIII. 

“ Mac  John,  I stretch  to  your’s  and  you. 

This  hand  beneath  God's  blessed  sun. 

And  for  the  wrong  that  I might  do. 

Forgive  the  wrong  that  I have  done; 
To-morrow  all  that  we  have  ta'en 

Shall  doubly,  trebly  be  restored — 

The  cattle  to  the  grassy  plain. 

The  goblets  to  the  oaken  board. 

LXIV. 

“ My  people  from  our  richest  meads 

Shall  drive  the  best  our  broad  lands  hold — 
For  every  steed  a hundred  steed.s. 

For  every  steer  a hundred  fold — 

For  every  scarlet  cloak  of  state, 

A hundred  cloaks  all  stiff  with  gold  ; 

And  may  we  be  with  hearts  elate 

Still  older  friends  as  we  g;row  old. 

LXV. 

“ Thou’st  bravely  won  an  Irish  bride — 

An  Irish  bride  of  grace  and  worth — 

Oh,  let  the  Irish  nature  glide 

Into  thy  heart  from  this  hour  forth  ; 

An  Irish  home  thy  sword  has  won, 

A new-found  mother  blessed  the  strife  ; 

Oh,  be  that  mother's  fondest  son. 

And  love  the  land  that  gives  you  life  ! 

LXVl. 

*'  Betwixt  the  Isles  and  Antrim's  coast. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  waters  blend ; 

But  who  shall  tell,  with  idle  boast. 

Where  one  begins  and  one  doth  end  ? 

" Ah  I when  shall  that  glad  moment  gleam. 

When  all  our  hearts  such  spell  shall  feel  ? 
And  blend  in  one  broad  Irish  stream 

On  Irish  ground,  for  Ireland’s  weal  ? 

LXVII. 

“ Love  the  dear  land  in  which  you  live. 

Live  in  the  land  you  ought  to  love  ; 

Take  root,  and  let  thy  branches  give 
Fruits  to  the  soil  they  wave  above ; 

No  matter  for  thy  foreign  name, 

No  matter  what  thy  sires  have  done. 

No  matter  whence  or  when  you  came. 

The  land  shall  claim  you  as  a son  I” 
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LXVIII. 

As  in  the  azure  fields  on  high. 

When  Spring  lights  up  the  April  skj— 
The  thick  hattahoned  dusky  clouds 
Fly  o’er  the  plain  like  routed  crowds 
Before  the  sun’s  resistless  mi^ht ! — 
Where  all  was  dark,  now  all  is  bright— 
The  very  clouds  have  turned  to  li^t. 
And  with  the  conquering  beams  unite  I — 

LXIX. 

Thus  o’er  the  face  of  John  Mac  John 
A thousand  varying  shades  have  gone, 
Jealousy,  anger,  rage,  disdain 
Sweep  o’er  his  brow — a dusky  train — 
But  nature,  like  the  beam  of  Spring, 
Cbaseth  the  crowd  on  sunny  wing  ; — 
Joy  warms  his  heart,  hope  lights  his  eye. 
And  the  dark  passions  routed  fly  I 


LXX. 

The  hands  are  clasped — the  hound  is  freed. 
Gone  is  Mac  John  with  wife  and  steed. 

He  meets  his  spearsmen  some  few  miles. 

And  turns  their  scowling  frowns  to  smiles : — 
At  morn  the  crowded  march  begins 
Of  steeds  and  cattle  for  the  Glynnes — 

Well  for  poor  Erin’s  wrongs  and  griefs. 

If  thus  would  join  her  sever’d  chiefs  I 
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THE  fAMINE  IN  THE  LAND.* 

WHAT  HAS  DEF.N  DONE,  AND  WHAT  13  TO  BE  DONE. 


A UEt.ANciioLY  duly  we  have  proposed 
to  ourselves  to  dischar)'e  in  treating  of 
the  subject  indicated  in  the  title  we 
have  prefixed.  The  history  of  Ireland, 
since  the  commenremeut  of  the  fear- 
ful blight  with  which  it  has  pleased 
an  all-wise  God  to  visit  the  food  of 
her  people,  is  one  in  which  there  is 
hut  little  to  please,  although  possibly 
there  may  be  much  to  instruct.  Lit- 
tle is  there  in  her  present  condition 
on  which  the  mind  can  dwell  with  any 
feeling  but  that  of  the  most  intense 
pain.  And  gloomy  as  is  the  retrospect, 
and  appalling  as  is  the  spectacle  around 
us,  we  grieve  to  add  that  in  the  pros- 
pect there  seems  nothing  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  horror.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a duty  to  look  all  this  boldly,  we 
cannot  say  fe.Trlessly,  in  the  face. 
With  a deep,  and  we  had  almost  said, 
an  awful,  sense  of  the  solemnity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  magnitude  of 
our  task,  we  proceed  to  do  what  poor 
service  we  can  to  our  afflicted  coun- 
try,  in  recording  the  history  of  the 
calamity  by  which  her  peojile  have 
been  stricken  down — in  commenting 
upon  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which 
that  calamity  has  been  attempted  to  be 
met — in  tracing  the  effects  of  that  cala- 


mity and  those  measures  upon  the  eon- 
dition  of  her  people — and  in  suggesting 
what  yet  may  be  done  to  mitigate  the 
evils  that  are  still  future,  or  improve 
this  opportunity  for  good. 

Ireland  is  now,  in  one  sense,  in  tlio 
midst,  in  another  sense,  we  fear,  in  the 
beginning  of  a calamity,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  seen.  Four 
millions  of  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  always  upon  the  verge  of 
utter  destitution,  have  been  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  sole  article  of  their 
ordinary  food.  Without  any  of  the 
ordinary  channels  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, by  which  such  a loss  could 
be  supplied,  the  country  has  bad  no 
means  of  replacing  the  withdrawal  of 
this  perished  subsistence,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  in  a country 
that  is  called  civilized,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mightiest  monarchy  up- 
on earth,  and  almost  within  a d.ay's 
communication  of  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  empire  in  the 
world,  thousands  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures are  each  day  dying  of  starva- 
tion, and  the  wasted  corpses  of  many 
left  unburied  in  their  miserable  ho- 
vels, to  be  devoured  by  the  hungry 
swine  ; or  to  escapo  this  profanation. 


• The  Winter  of  184G-7  in  Antrim  ; with  Remarks  on  Out-door  Relief  and  Colo- 
nization. By  A.  Shafto  Adair,  F.R.S.  London:  James  Ridgn ay,  Piceadily.  1847. 

Irehand:  its  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects;  in  a Letter  addressed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  By  Robert  Murray,  Ksq.  Dublin:  James  M’Glashan.  1847. 

Relief  to  Ireland,  under  the  recent  Calamity,  out  of  the  General  Funds  of  the 
State,  no  Favour  but  a matter  of  Right,  by  virtue  of  the  Union.  Dublin  : James 
M’Glashan.  1847- 

S|ieech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Thursday,  February  4th,  1847,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  “ to  stimulate 
the  prompt  and  profitable  employment  of  the  people  by  the  encouragement  of  Rail- 
ways in  Ireland."  London  : Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.  1^7. 

Observations  on  the  Irish  Poor-Law.  By  John  Robert  Godley,  Esq.  Dublin : 
Grsuit  and  Bolton.  1847. 

Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosso.  London : Hatchard  and 
Son.  1847. 

Extracts  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  late  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Occupa- 
tion of  Land  in  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  Waste  Land  Reclamation.  AVith  a Prefa- 
tory Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  I.ord  John  Russell,  from  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  M.P. 
London  : James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly.  1847. 

Self-supporting  Colonization.  Ireland  supported  without  Cost  to  the  Imperial 
Treasury.  By  B.  Torren.s,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  London:  James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 
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only  to  diO'use  among  the  living  the 
malaria  of  pestilence  and  death. 

As  we  proceed,  we  trust  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  no  inclination  either 
to  exaggerate  or  unnecessarily  to  alarm  ; 
but  it  were  criminal  to  disguise  the 
extent  of  the  calamity,  or  to  shrink 
from  telling  all  the  hideous  truth. 
We  must  presume  there  are  none  of 
our  readers  to  whom  the  evidences 
upon  which  this  statement  rests  are 
not  familiar,  in  the  appalling  narra- 
tives that  have  filled  the  journals  of 
the  empire  for  the  la-st  few  months. 
It  is  lonp  since  the  coroners  gave  over 
in  despair  the  task  of  holding  inquests 
upon  the  bodies  of  those  whom  star- 
vation had  stricken  down.  Our  jour- 
nals have  become  unable  to  record, 
our  people  to  communicate,  the  deaths 
which  in  some  districts  result  from  in- 
sufificient  food.  “ Death  by  starvation” 
has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  news, 
and  day  by  day  multitudes  of  our  po- 
pulation are  swept  down  into  the  pit — 
literally  into  the  pit — in  which  the 
victims  of  the  famine  are  interred. 

We  will  not  take  up  our  space  by 
repeating  the  testimonies,  which  prove 
incontestably  that  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  least 
appalling  feature  of  this  calamity,  that 
it  IS  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  upon  the 
extent  of  devastation  that  has  already 
taken  place.  Nearly  a month  ago  the 
deaths  that  had  resulted  in  one  shape  or 
other  from  starvation  were  estimated 
at  240,000.  Long  before  the  same 
period,  the  deaths  that  were  occurring 
each  day  in  Ireland,  heyond  those  of  the 
same  period  in  the  preceding  year,  were 
estimated  at  I,0(K) — 1,000  each  day — 
a number  we  apprehend  below  the 
truth.  Ill  many  of  the  workhouses 
deaths  occurred  in  numbers  that  would 
lead  to  a much  greater  estimate  of  the 
loss  of  life  in  the  entire  country.  In 
one  electoral  poor-law  division  of  the 
county  Cork — one  not  within  the  fatal 
district  of  Schuli  or  Skibbereen — out 
of  a population  of  I (>,000,  the  deaths 
in  the  early  part  of  March  were  ave- 
raging 70  a day,  a rate  of  mortality 
that  would  sweep  away  the  entire  po- 
pulation in  about  eight  months.  There 
are  parts  of  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Sligo, 
in  which  the  deaths  were  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  form  more  than  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  real  extent  of  the 
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calamity.  It  is  an  incident  of  the 
neglect  with  which  the  people,  when 
living,  have  been  treated,  that  we  have 
no  note  of  them  when  dead.  The 
occupation  of  Death  has  not  been  in- 
terfered with,  even  by  registering  the 
number  he  has  carried  off. 

It  is,  however,  enough  to  say,  that 
multitudes  in  Ireland  are  starving — 
that  each  day  is  striking  down  new 
victims  of  want  of  food,  and  that  there 
is  not  in  Ireland  sufficient  food  to  sup- 
ply her  whole  population  with  subsist- 
ence for  many  weeks  to  come. 

So  many  topics  press  upon  us  in 
relation  to  the  fearful  subject  we  have 
undertaken,  that  we  scarcely  know 
how  to  commence  its  treatment  Let 
us  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  commencement  of  the  potato 
blight. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a disease  had  attacked 
the  potato  in  Ireland,  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the 
actual  existence  of  such  a disease 
there  was  no  doubt.  Its  extent  was, 
like  most  questions  in  Ireland,  made  a 
party  one — and,  we  grieve  to  say,  the 
Tory  party  were  in  the  wrong.  Some 
of  the  journals  in  Ireland,  supposed 
most  to  represent  the  aristocracy, 
persisted  in  vigorously  denying  the 
existence  of  any  failure  to  more 
than  a very  partial  extent.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  corn  laws,  then  pending, 
gave  this  question  an  imperial  inte- 
rest. The  potato  famine  in  Ireland 
was  represented  as  the  invention  of 
the  agitators  on  either  side  of  the 
water.  So  far  was  party  feeling  car- 
ried, that  the  conservative  mayor  of 
Liverpool,  honestly,  we  are  sure,  re- 
fused to  convene  a meeting  for  the 
relief  of  Irish  distres.s — A committee 
which  sat  at  the  Mansion  House,  in 
Dublin,  and  first  declared  their  belief 
in  the  approach  of  an  overwhelming 
calamity,  were  stigmatised  as  deluding 
the  public  with  a false  alarm.  Men's 
politics  determined  their  belief.  To 
profess  belief  in  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a formidable  potatg  blight, 
was  as  sure  a method  of  being  brand- 
ed as  a radical,  as  to  propose  to  de- 
stroy the  Church. 

Thus  in  the  very  outset  of  this  sore 
trial  did  Ireland  encounter  that  which 
has  ever  been  her  bitterest  curse — 
that  questions  of  fact  are  made  party 
questions,  and  the  belief  or  disbelief 
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of  matters  of  fact  is  regulated  in 
each  man’s  mind,  not  b;  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  but  bj  his  own  political 
prejudices  or  opinions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  the  ministry  cer- 
tainly foresaw  the  coming  calamity. 
Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  sub- 
stance that  would  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  substitute  for  the  potato. 
Indian  corn  was  adopted,  and  with- 
out .any  public  excitement  on  the  sub- 
ject, orders  were  given  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  importation  of  Indian 
corn  to  the  amount  of  £100,000. 
This  timely  precaution,  and  the  sub- 
sequent judicious  distribution  of  this 
store,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
people  through  the  winter  that  closed 
the  year  184.5,  without  exposing  them 
to  any  very  severe  privations.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  supply  of  provisions  in 
biscuit  and  rice,  to  a much  greater 
extent,  if  needed.  However  men 
may  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  a politician,  what- 
ever estimate  may  be  formed  of 
his  measures,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  for  the  limited  distress  that 
existed  consequent  upon  the  partial 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  1845, 
provision  was  made  with  the  roost 
consummate  skill — at  least  with  the 
most  complete  success.  Uninfluenced 
by  party  representations,  the  minister 
had  evidently  accurately  informed  him- 
self of  the  nature  of  the  calamity,  and 
clearly  foresaw  its  extent.  That  he 
erred  in  fixing  too  early  a period  for 
its  full  realization,  subsequent  events 
have  proved  ; but  this  was  an  error 
on  the  right  side : and  all  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  predicted  of  the  fearful 
extent  of  calamity  which  he  antici- 
pated in  the  summer  of  1846,  has 
been  more  than  realized  in  the  spring 
of  1847.  There  is  no  man  of  any 
party  in  Ireland  who  does  not  now 
feel  the  debt  which  Ireland  owes  to 
the  minister  for  the  precautions  that 
enabled  us  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
1846,  or  who  is  not  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  an  imitation,  and,  with 
the  extended  occasion,  an  extension 
of  that  policy  last  autumn,  would 
have  obviated  roost,  if  not  all,  of  the 
suffering  in  which  Ireland  is  now  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  the  adherence  of 
the  present  ministry,  not  to  the  doc- 
trines of  political  economy,  but  to  an 
utterly  mistaken  application  of  them. 


It  was,  however,  the  misfortune  of 
famine-stricken  Ireland,  and  a deep 
misfortune  almost  all  men  in  Ireland 
now  feel  it  to  be,  that  party  combina- 
tions (we  say  not  now,  how  justifi- 
able or  honorablel  removed  from 
office  the  man  who  had  shown  himself 
alone,  perhaps,  of  living  statesmen, 
alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis, 
and  capable  of  boldly  and  efficiently 
meeting  them.  It  was  an  occasion  upon 
which  no  statesman  could  efficiently 
serve  the  country  out  of  office  — 
a lamentable  proof  of  this  we  have 
later  in  this  sad  history,  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  bill  ; 
and  with  the  removal  of  Peel  from 
office  he  lost  the  power  of  even  assist- 
ing to  obviate  the  danger,  which,  we 
do  believe,  had  he  remained  in  office, 
he  would  successfully  have  met. 

Our  sketch  of  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory would  be  incomplete  without  al- 
luding to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
by  which  the  session  of  1846  was  ush- 
ered in.  On  that  question,  this  peri- 
odical has  already  strongly  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed  its  opinion,  and  that 
opinion  it  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of 

this  article  to  qualify  or  retract Sir 

Robert  Peel  stated,  however,  in  parlia- 
ment, that  the  determination  of  minis- 
ters to  settle  the  question  was  forced 
on  by  their  anticipation  of  an  Irish 
famine — that  he  and  his  colleagues  felt 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the 
protection  during  that  famine — and 
that  the  ports  once  opened  to  avert 
starvation,  never  could  be  closed — 
that  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
corn  laws  in  a famine,  when  arguments 
in  favour  of  cheap  bread  could  carry 
with  them  such  a deep  appeal  to  the 
passions  and  sympathies  of  the  huinam 
heart,  would  go  far  to  break  up  so- 
ciety altogether.  The  coming  of  the 
Irish  famine  was  that  which  he  stated 
forced  the  ministry  to  perhaps  a prema- 
ture decision  upon  this  question — and 
we  well  remember  the  deep  and  solemn 
warning  in  which,  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  premier,  he  predicted  the  com- 
ing of  a calamity  in  Ireland,  of  which  ' 
no  one  could  know  or  measure  the  ex- 
tent. 

It  has,  however,  been  the  misfor- 
tune of  Ireland,  that  every  one,  from 
the  highest  to  the  humblest,  who  has 
attempted  to  make  the  public  mind 
sensible  of  the  full  extent  of  her  dan- 
ger has  been  disbelieved.  From  this 
fate  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  exempt. 
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That  prediction,  however  cheered  it 
iniglit  1)B  for  party  purposes,  was  in 
reality  disbelieved ; and  we  fear  the 
manly  and  fearless  declaration  of  his 
belief  damaged  the  premier  in  public 
estimation,  especially  when  the  time 
which  he  had  fixed  on  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  predictions  had  passed  by,  and 
left  them  still  unrealized. 

F.ar  is  it  from  our  intention  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  the  corn  law  re- 
peal— equally  remote  from  our  wish  to 
determine  whether  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land formed  a sufficient  reason  for 
undertaking  at  that  crisis  the  settle- 
ment of  the  corn  law  question — whe- 
ther the  very  pressure  of  this  calamity 
did  not  disqualify  both  ministers  and 
legislature  from  calmly  considering  a 
great  question.  It  may  be  that  the 
councils  prompted  by  the  clear  view  of 
this  terrible  calamity,  were  those  of 

Uctoa  et  rooletuidft  fame#/* 

and  that  these  counsels  were  too  has- 
tily adopted  by  a “ frightened  parlia- 
ment”— to  borrow  the  language  of 
I.ord  Hrougham  in  the  upper,  and 
Lord  John  Manners  in  the  lower 
house.  Uut  time  has  .already  done 
justice  to  the  speech  to  which  wo 
have  referred.  Predictions  that  even 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  looked 
upon  as  the  exaggerations  of  the  poli- 
tician, events  have  proved  to  have 

been  but  the  language  of  caution 

Every  man  now  can  feel  the  pressure 
under  which  he  acted  in  the  nearer 
view  which  he  took  of  the  calamity 
that  is  now  upon  us  ; we  can  appreciate 
the  sagacity  that  foresaw  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  c.al.amity  that  was  coming, 
and  we  can  underst.md  the  feeling  un- 
der which  the  premier  sacrificed  party 
n.ssociations,  and  power,  and  cherished 
friends,  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  ; thus  far,  at  least,  time  has  vin- 
dicated his  conduct,  and  who  is  there 
that  does  not  feel  with  what  immea- 
surable power  for  evil  over  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  the  agitator  for  a free 
trade  in  corn  could  now  direct  the 
fury  of  the  mob  ag.ainst  the  corn  law 
lords,  by  denouncing  their  monopoly 
as  the  cause  of  the  horrors  of  Skilv 
bercen.  All  this,  it  is  true,  leaves 
untouched  the  question,  whether 
the  corn  laws  ought  to  be  main- 
taineil  or  nut ; but  a c.alm  and  impar- 
tial estimate  of  events  must  decide, 
that  of  all  the  motives  which,  in  that 
memorable  speech.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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declared  to  have  influenced  his  mind, 
time  has  proved  and  tested  the  power 
and  the  strength. 

We  will  not  pause  long  to  review 
the  measures  by  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  met  the  difficulties  of  the  partial 
failure  of  1845.  The  early  purchase 
at  a very  low  rate  of  large  quantities 
of  Indian  corn  by  the  government — 
the  direction  of  the  attention  of  mer- 
chants to  its  importation,  while  the 
government  supply  prevented  them 
from  realising  exorbitant  prices — the 
distribution  of  assistance  through  re- 
lief committees,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a commission  appointed 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1845 — 
the  keeping  in  reserve  a store  of 
biscuits,  ready,  if  necessary,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  feeding  of  the  people — 
and  some  additional  preparations  to 
obtain,  at  a short  notice,  an  additional 
supply  of  Indian  corn.  These  simple 
arrangements  enabled  Sir  Robert  Peel 
effectually  to  meet  all  tlie  distress  that 
then  existed  in  Ireland,  and  but  for 
these  arrangements  we  would  have 
had  lost  year  deaths  by  starvation, 
not,  indeed,  as  numerous,  but  still 
numerous  enough  to  have  afflicted  the 
country,  disturbed  its  trade,  and  pro- 
bably interfered  with  its  cultivation. 

These  arrangements  recognized  the 
duty  of  government  to  feed  the  people 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  all  the 
resources  of  the  empire  couhl  accom- 
plish that  end.  That  duty,  under 
the  more  trying  circumstances  of  this 
year,  we  are  satisfied  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  have  discharged,  and  by  a 
larger  expenditure  of  money,  but  still 
an  expenditure  utterly  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  revenue  of 
England,  he  would  have  fulfilled  it 
with  equal  ease  os  he  had  done  the 
year  before.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  how- 
ever, paid  the  penalty  which,  perhaps, 
it  is  well  public  men  who  change  their 
conduct  on  any  great  question  should 
pay.  He  lost  the  confidence  of  bis 
party,  and  in  an  evil  day  we  shall 
never  cease  to  believe  for  the  suffer- 
ing pour  of  Ireland,  in  an  evil  day 
for  the  greatness  of  the  British  em- 
pire, he  resigned  the  seals  of  office, 
and  with  them  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  of  doing  good.  The 
question  of  Irish  destitution  was  one 
for  the  minister,  not  the  legislator ; 
it  could  only  be  met  even  in  legisla- 
tion by  those  who  have  the  power, 
the  responsibilitie.'i,  and  the  informs- 
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tion  of  the  official  servants  of  the 
crown. 

The  summer  of  1846  saw  the  place 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  filled  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  upon  the  present  premier 
and  his  colleagues  devolved  the  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  the  heaviest  ca- 
lamities of  the  famine.  Scarcely  had 
the  present  cabinet  been  formed  when 
men  began  to  be  convinced  that  all 
hope  of  the  preservation  of  the  potato 
crop  of  that  year  must  bo  given  up. 
As  in  the  former  year  the  question 
was  made,  indeed,  a party  one.  Those 
who  wished  to  see  Peel  disparaged 
persisted  in  representing  his  alarm  as 
groundless.  Confident  reports  were 
still  published  of  the  probability  of  an 
average  supply.  The  journals,  who 
Jiad  from  the  very  beginning  appeared 
to  make  it  a point  of  political  conscience 
to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  the 
scarcity,  persevered  in  their  delusive 
hopes  of  abundance.  It  was  elabo- 
rately calculated  that  the  abundance 
of  the  produce  of  the  potato  and  thegreat 
excess  of  the  wheat  and  hay  crops,  for 
which  last  harvest  was  remarkable, 
would  at  least  make  up  for  the  potatoes 
that  were  lost,  and  thus  Ireland  still 
have  her  ordinary  supply  of  food,  while 
in  the  increased  prices  obtained  for 
their  oats,  the  farmers  would  find  the 
year  one  of  profit.  Alas  1 the  repre- 
sentations of  party  cannot  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  nature's  blight. 

While  the.se  calculations  were  amu- 
sing and  deluding  the  public  mind,  the 
potatoes  were  rotting  in  the  ground, 
and  before  the  end  of  September  the 
conviction  had  been  fixed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  most  sceptical  that  the  po- 
tato crop,  os  a means  of  support  for 
the  people,  was  destroyed,  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people  there 
was  not  a supply  to  support  them  for 
many  weeks  to  come. 

Parliament  was  not  then  sitting.  The 
measures  which  ministers  considered 
necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
cri.sis  had  been  passed.  We  cannot 
believe  that  previous  to  the  proroga- 
tion of  parliament  ministers  foresaw 
the  full  extent  of  the  destitution  which 
they  had  to  meet.  Ignorance  of  that 
extent  is  the  only  possible  excuse  for 
their  measures.  Their  Labour  Rate 
Act  was,  in  truth,  applying  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a famine,  the  very 
principle  of  the  Poor-Law  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  applying  it  in  the  very 
worst  possible  way,  compelling  enor- 


mous waste  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  upon  useless  works ; and  we 
cannot  help  regarding  as  a great  and 
a fatal  mistake  the  determination  to 
leave  the  supply  of  food  entirely  to 
the  chances  of  private  enterprise. 

Were  it  altogether  too  late  to  re- 
trace these  disastrous  errors,  com- 
ment upon  them  might  now,  perhaps, 
be  thrown  away.  But  vast  os  is  the 
mischief  inflicted  upon  Ireland,  which 
no  repentance  can  now  mend,  and  no 
change  of  legislation  repair,  there  is 
something  yet  to  be  gained  by  an  aban- 
donment of  the  pernicious  system 
which  has  desolated  so  many  districts 
of  our  land.  In  this  belief  we  deem 
the  time  not  thrown  away  that  will  be 
spent  in  reviewing  the  sad  catalogue 
of  mistakes,  and  neglects,  more  fatal 
than  mistakes,  which  the  history  of 
ministerial  dealing  with  Ireland  pre- 
sents. 

The  destruction  of  the  potato  crop 
entailed  a double  misery  upon  the  poor. 
It  destroyed  their  food,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  took  from  them  their  in- 
come. Let  the  corn  of  England  fail, 
and  you  have-  indeed  the  distress 
among  her  population  that  a scareity 
of  the  means  of  subsistenee  will  occa- 
sion, but  the  capacity  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  to  purchase  that 
subsistence,  were  it  offered  at  the  ac- 
customed price,  is  left  unimpaired. 
Far  different,  however,  was  the  effect 
of  the  withering  of  the  potato  gardens 
and  the  con-acres  of  Ireland.  The 
poor  man's  store  was  altogether  gone 
— a purchaser  of  his  provisions  he 
never  had  been — the  means  of  purch.i- 
sing  them  ho  never  had.  Send  the 
potatoes  into  the  market  at  the  usual 
price,  and  the  cottier  who  never  had 
wherewithal  to  purchase,  if  unrelieved 
by  the  charity  of  others,  must  still 
starve.  His  whole  wealth  has  perished 
in  his  potato  ridge — not  only  was  the 
usual  quantity  of  provisions  removed 
from  the  country,  but  his  power  of 
commanding  a share  of  those  that 
were,  or  might  be  in  it,  was  gone. 

These  two  evils  were  to  be  met. 
A supply  of  provisions  must  be 
brought  into  the  country  to  take  the 
place  of  the  perished  potatoes  ; and 
the  poor  man  who  had  lost  his  all,  in 
losing  his  patch  of  potatoes,  must  be 
supplied  with  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing the  imported  food. 

Before  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, ministers  announced  the  mode 
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in  which  they  proposed  to  deal  with 
Irish  distress.  The  means  of  pur- 
chasing provisions  were  to  be  secured 
to  the  poor  by  an  enactment  which 
enabled,  or,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say, 
obliged  the  ce.ss-payers,  in  districts 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  pro- 
claimed as  distressed,  to  tax  them- 
selves for  what  were  termed  public 
works — the  money  for  the  expendi- 
ture to  be  advanced  by  the  Treasury, 
but  to  be  repaid  by  a rate  upon  the 
taxed  districts  in  a period  ,not  exceed- 
ing twenty  years.  A sum  of  £50,000 
was  voted  by  way  of  grant,  and  in 
this  measure  was  summed  up  the 
whole  of  the  ministerial  plan  for 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  Irish  dis- 
tress 1 1 

The  introduction  of  the  Labour 
Rate  Act  was  coupled  by  a declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  premier,  which 
appeared  almost  to  amount  to  a pledge, 
that  with  the  supply  of  food  to  the 
country  government  did  not  intend  to 
interfere  ; that  this  should  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  ordinary  resources  of 
commercial  enterprise ; and  that  go- 
vernment were  resolved  in  no  manner 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  speculators  or  traffickers 
in  human  food. 

This  fatal  declaration  of  the  min- 
ister was  the  grand  mistake  of  bis  po- 
licy— it  was  the  doom  of  myriads  of  the 
Irish  people  to  death.  Combined  with 
measures  of  a character  very  different 
from  any  that  ministers  have  ventured 
to  propose,  this  determination  would 
still  have  perilled,  upon  an  experiment 
of  social  economy,  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Irishmen.  Coupled  only  with 
such  a remedial  measure^as  the  Labour 
Rate  Act,  it  was  consigning  this  ill- 
fated  country  to  the  horrors  of  star- 
vation. 

'I'he  expectation,  that  the  enterprise 
of  merchants  would  bring  to  Ireland, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  was  then  placed,  the  additional 
supply  of  food  that  was  needed  for  her 
people,  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  unnatural 
expectations  which  an  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  social  economy  could  per- 
mit any  man  to  entertain,  supposing 
the  extent  of  the  calamity  to  have  been 
fully  understood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  th.vt  if  any 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
were  to  cause  Ireland  permanently  to 
need  an  importation  of  Indian  corn. 
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and  if  the  same  change  of  circum- 
stances were  to  endow  her  people  with 
the  means  of  paying  for  it,  in  a few 
years  trade  would  accommodate  itself 
to  this  new  market,  so  as  to  afford  the 
required  supply.  Shipping,  probably, 
would  be  built  to  carry  on  the  new 
transit — capital  would  be  gradually 
withdrawn  from  other  occupations,  to 
be  embarked  in  the  trade — merchants 
would  build  stores,  and  carriers  esta- 
blish conveyances,  to  distribute  the 
imported  produce  through  the  coun- 
try— retail  dealers  in  the  towns  and 
villages  would  gradually  spring  up, 
and  in  the  course  of  a iiew  years  the 
new  social  machinery  which  the  altered 
habits  of  the  people  demanded  would 
be  called  into  existence. 

But  all  this  must  be,  in  any  event, 
the  work  of  time,  and  it  could  only 
be  the  work  of  time  where  there  was 
a market  existing,  and  people  with  the 
means  of  purchase  known  to  exist  in 
their  hands  ; but  to  expect  all  this  to 
be  done  as  if  by  magic,  to  meet  a sud- 
den emergency,  and  this  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a people  known  not  to  have 
the  means  of  purchase  in  their  hands, 
whose  ability  to  pay  must  depend  upon 
the  successful  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  a questionable  statute — to 
expect  this  economic  miracle  to  be 
wrought,  would  indicate  the  most 
miserable  misapprehension  of  every 
principle  and  law  that  regulates  the 
system  by  which  the  wants  of  man- 
kind are  supplied. 

The  process  by  which  extraordi- 
nary demand  produces  within  certain 
limits  additional  supply,  is  one  not 
very  difficult  to  understand.  The 
retail  dealer  of  an  article  finds  the 
calls  of  bis  customers  for  that  article 
increasing ; be  correspondingly  in- 
creases his  orders  to  the  merchant, 
who  again,  if  the  article  be  one  of 
importation,  gives  larger  orders  to  his 
correspondents  abroad.  By  what  de- 
lusion could  any  man  persuade  himself 
tbak  by  the  natural  operation  of  this 
process  Indian  corn  could  find  its  way 
to  the  wilds  of  Mayo,  or  the  villages 
of  Carherry?  There  were  neither 
retail  dealers  nor  merchants  in  the 
article  required.  The  people  whose 
food  was  gone  were,  in  fact,  beyond 
the  pale  of  all  mercantile  system — 
they  had  lived  upon  the  produce  of 
their  potato  gardens,  and  hod  been 
customers  of  no  shop.  To  trust  to 
mercantile  enterprise  to  supply  a 
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country  to  circumstanced,  was  tn  ex. 
peet  men  suddenly  to  embark  in  the 
trade  of  supplying  Ireland  with  food, 
not  by  any  of  the  ordinary  processes 
by  which  merchants  are  led  into  the 
affording  of  additional  supplies,  by 
orders  coming  in  the  usual  way  of 
trade,  but  upon  some  vague  and  un- 
certain speculation  that  a country  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  would  have 
a demand  for  corn,  and  the  still  more 
uncertain  speculation  that  the  pauper 
inhabitants  of  that  country  would  have 
the  means  of  paying  for  that  demand. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty 
upon  such  a sudden  emergency  of 
finding  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade 
the  shipping  necessary  for  the  addi- 
tional  transit ; from  what  other  branch 
of  commercial  marine  were  they  to  be 
withdrawn  ? what  trade  was  to  have 
all  its  contracts  disturbed — its  pro- 
mised freights  retarded — its  orders  fur 
importation  disregarded?  and  all  this 
to  meet  an  emergency  for  which  no 
calculation  had  prepared  men.  While 
this  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  ministers,  up  to 
the  very  meeting  of  parliament,  to  sus- 
pend the  navigation  laws,  and  permit 
foreign  vessels  to  assist  in  the  task  of 
transit,  to  which  the  British  marine 
was  inadequate. 

The  refusal  or  neglect  to  suspend 
the  navigation  laws,  was  the  climax  of 
infatuation.  While  food  was  deficient 
in  the  country,  and  the  freight  of  corn 
from  America  had  risen  to  three  times 
its  ordinary  rate,  not  a vessel  of  any 
foreign  nation  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  unload  a cargo  of  grain  in 
any  one  of  our  ports. 

If  ministers  resolved  to  trust  the 
lives  of  the  Irish  people  to  private  en- 
terprise, was  it  not  common  sense  and 
common  justice  to  them  that  private 
enterprise  should  be  unencumbered  fay 
any  restrictions  in  the  execution  of  the 
task  of  supplying,  at  the  notice  of  a few 
months,  provisions  to  five  millions  of 
people;  yetduringthe  months  in  which 
food  might  have  been  imported  into 
the  country,  the  ministry  left  the 
importation  of  corn  impeded  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  navigation  laws, 
and  subject  to  a duty  on  importation 
which  an  order  in  council  might  have 
removed. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  this  history 
without  indignation.  Wo  can  un- 
derstand the  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury,  who  in  days,  when  inquests  were 


held  in  Ireland  upon  the  bodies  of 
men  found  dead  upon  the  highway, 
returned  upon  the  body  of  a man 
who  died  of  starvation  while  toiling 
at  the  public  works,  and  fell  dead 
of  exhaustion  with  the  implements  of 
labour  in  his  hand,  a verdict  of  mur- 
der against  the  ministers  who  had  ne- 
glected the  first  responsibility  of  go- 
vernment. Can  we  wonder  if  the 
Irish  people  believe — and  believe  it 
they  do — that  the  lives  of  those  who 
bare  perished,  and  who  will  perish, 
have  been  sacrificed  by  adeliberate  com- 
pact to  the  gains  of  English  mer- 
chants, and  if  this  belief  bos  created 
among  all  classes  a feeling  of  deep 
dissatisfaction,  not  only  with  the  mi- 
nistry but  with  English  rule. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Of 
§ny  such  compact  we  acquit  the  minis- 
ters. In  the  resolution  they  ori- 
ginally formed,' they  were  actuated  by 
a sincere,  but  most  mistaken  belief 
that  they  could  best  secure  a supply  of 
food  to  Ireland  by  declaring  their  de- 
termination to  leave  all  to  ^ done  by 

the  ordinary  operations  of  trade 

But  these  must  be  excused,  who, 
while  they  witness  the  scenes  of  horror 
that  too  many  in  Ireland  are  daily 
seeing,  believe  that  the  subsequent  de- 
liberations of  the  cabinet  were  too 
much  influenced  by  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing powerful  British  interests — that  the 
omission  to  remove  the  duty  from  the 
importation  on  corn — to  suspend  the 
navigation  laws — and  to  import  pro- 
visions into  Ireland  at  government  ex- 
pense, when  it  became  manifest  that  by 
no  other  means  could  the  [emergency 
be  met,  indicated  a tender  regard 
for  the  interests  that  might  have  been 
affected  by  a change  in  their  policy, 
which  gave  too  much  weight  to  those 
interests,  and  too  little  to  the  safety  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  not  long  have  delayed 
remedial  measures  bad  the  interests  to 
be  sacrificed  been  Irish  ones. 

The  folly  of  relying  on  private  en- 
terprize  to  supply  the  deficiency,  is 
proved  incontestably  by  the  result. 
Private  enterprize  has  not  saved  us 
from  the  horrors  of  the  famine.  With 
Indian  corn  at  the  price  of  Ids.  4d.  a 
quarter  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  GOs.  in  London  I with  wheat 
32s.  and  73s.  1 private  enterprize  has 
failed  to  import  it.  The  applications 
of  the  best  established  principles  of 
political  economy  would  have  enabled 
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any  man  of  ordinary  sagacity  to 
havo  foreseen  this  result.  All  the 
ordinary  demands  of  civilised  life 
are  doubtless  best  met  by  those  spon- 
taneous processes  in  which  the  self- 
interest  of  man  directs  his  acti- 
vity and  energy  in  the  channels  best 
adapted  to  supply  these  demands  ; but 
sudden  and  extraordinary  emergencies 
must  be  met  by  other  means.  These 
are  the  occasions  upon  which  it  is  of 
value  to  all  that  great  resources  should 
be  wielded  by  the  governing  power 
to  effect  rapidly  great  ends. 

If  ever  tliere  was  an  occasion  upon 
which  practical  proof  could  be  given  of 
the  value  to  every  member  of  the  state 
of  that  association  of  men  into  states, 
that  permits  the  government  to  wield 
mighty  powers  for  the  common  good — 
if  ever  there  were  a time  when  men  in 
the  remotest  corners  of  Ireland  might 
have  been  taught  the  lesson  that  they 
have  a deep  interest  in  the  strength  and 
greatness  of  the  United  Empire,  this 
famine  presented  that  occasion.  Tell 
us  not  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  combinations,  which  the  strength 
of  the  British  empire  could  have  wield- 
ed, to  have  brought  to  the  ports  of 
Ireland  subsistence  for  all  her  people. 
Who  is  there  that  will  say,  that  in 
such  an  empire  all  that  strength  should 
not  have  been  put  forth  ? What 
nobler  triumph  of  British  greatness 
could  be  imagined,  than  to  have'  col- 
lected in  the  ports  of  famine-stricken 
Ireland,  vessels  of  all  nations  laden 
with  food  ? This  would  have  been  an 
exhibition  of  British  power  and  Bri- 
tish greatness,  compared  with  which 
the  most  glorious  of  her  fleets,  or  the 
vastest  of  her  arsenals,  would  bring  to 
the  mind  hut  a poor  idea  of  majesty 
and  strength.  Six  months  ago  it  was 
possible  to  have  done  all  this.  The  op- 
ortunity  was  lost ; and  Britain  is  now 
randed  os  the  only  civilized  nation 
which  would  permit  her  subjects  to 
perish  of  famine,  without  making  a 
national  effort  to  supply  them  with 
food. 

In  what  parallel  case  do  we  And 
statesmen  willing  to  trust  to  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  commerce,  to  sup- 
ply in  any  country  a sudden  and  unex- 
pected demand  for  human  subsistence? 
If  England  had  occasion  to  send  an 
army  into  some  country  destitute  of 
food,  would  her  statesmen  content 
themselves  with  seeing  that  the  soldiers 
were  provided  regularly  with  their 
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pay,  and  trust  to  the  speculations  of 
private  enterprise,  to  follow  them  with 
the  necessary  articles  of  food  ? Mul- 
tiply that  army  to  four  millions,  and 
you  have  exactly  the  case  of  the  starv- 
ing Irish  in  this  year.  Four  millions, 
it  is  calculated,  annually  subsisted  each 
year  upon  the  potato.  This  sustenance 
interfered  in  no  way  with  the  commer- 
cial operations,  either  of  export  or  im- 
port, in  which  the  country  was  en- 
gaged. It  was  supplied  indepen- 
dently of  all  of  which  the  laws  of  the 
market  could  take  cognizance.  With 
the  withdrawal  of  the  supply,  which  in 
other  years  had  been  found  in  the  po- 
tato garden  beside  their  hovels,  these 
people  for  the  first  time  started  into  ex- 
istence as  elements  of  calculation  in 
the  economic  problem  of  the  supply 
of  Ireland’s  food — they  became  for 
the  first  time  claimants  upon  a share 
of  the  general  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. The  effect  was  exactly  the  same  us 
if  Ireland  had  been,  in  previous  years, 
a country  raising  only  her  groin  and 
her  pasture  produce  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  half  her  present ; and 
suddenly,  four  millions  of  additional 
human  beings  had  been  placed  upon 
her  shores.  Suppose  this  case  actually 
to  have  ocenrred — suppose  four  mil- 
lions of  people  to  become  located  in 
any  state  of  things  upon  a country 
altogether  unprepared  for  them,  would 
any  man  in  his  senses  venture  to  lo- 
cate that  mass  of  human  beings  upon 
the  shores,  let  us  say  of  Spain,  fruit- 
ful as  is  her  soil,  and  content  himself 
with  giving  them  each  a very  small 
amount  of  money,  and  trust  to  the 
speculations  of  merchants  to  follow 
them  with  food  ? If  any  man  were 
mad  enough  to  do  so,  would  we  be 
surprised  if  starv.ation  were  the  lot  of 
multitudes  of  his  victims  ? 

The  case,  however,  of  Ireland  was 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a coun- 
try into  which  such  an  addition  to  the 
population,  to  be  supported  out  of  its 
resources,  had  suddenly  been  poured. 

We  do  not  under- value  the  activity, 
the  omnipresence  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, compared  with  the  partial 
and  cumbrous  effects  that  the  best  di- 
rected commissariat  can  make.  Go- 
vernment might,  however,  have  ful- 
filled this  duty  without  throwing  over 
the  aid  of  this  enterprise  ; its  con- 
tract with  merchants  for  two  or  three 
million  of  quarters  of  wheat  and  In- 
dian corn,  might  have  still  left  all  of 
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commercial  activity  and  enterprise  in 
the  service  of  this  supply.  We  confess, 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  oc- 
casion, we  see  no  reason  why  govern- 
ment might  not  have  contracted  for 
a supply  of  Indian  com  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  man  in  Ireland  from 
starving.  The  offer  of  such  a con- 
tract would  have  stimulated,  not  re- 
tarded, commercial  enterprise.  It 
would  have  bid  the  corn  of  the  world 
to  our  shores  ; it  would  have  made 
the  poor  Irish  peasant  a sharer  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  empire,  and 
saved  this  country  from  the  horrors 
with  which  it  is  now  inflicted. 

Early  in  lost  autumn,  it  was  the  clear 
and  bounden  duty  of  the  government 
to  hare  suspended  the  navigation  laws ; 
to  have  opened  the  ports  to  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  corn  ; and  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  their  equally 
bounden,  although,  perhaps,  not  their 
equally  clear  duty  to  have,  by  some 
means  or  other,  secured,  by  the  ex- 
penditure or  the  pledge  of  the  national 
resources,  an  adequate  supply  of  bread- 
stuff to  the  Irish  ports. 

To  fix  the  details  of  such  a plan  is 
far  beyond  the  object  or  the  capabili- 
ties of  any  writer  of  an  article  like  this. 
W e can,  however,  point  to  the  general 
principles  upon  which  it  ought  to  have 
been  carried  into  effect. 

Let  U.S,  however,  be  just.  If  we 
condemn  the  ministry  for  want  of  ex- 
ertion, and  want  of  foresight,  let  us 
remember  the  unprecedented  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed, 
with  a calamity  literally,  os  well  as 
metaphorically,  working  underground, 
upon  the  progress  or  extent  of  which 
it  was  alike  impossible  to  c.alculate 
with  certainty.  Unequal  as  they 
proved  themselves  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
emergency  has  been  one  which  men 
seldom  have  been  called  on  to  meet. 
Their  mistakes  in  the  measures  which 
preceded  theprorogation  of  parliament, 
were  at  least  excusable, but  we  con  fess,  i t 
is  difficult,  with  every  disposition  to 
make  allowance  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  to  find 
excuse  for  the  obstinacy  which  last 
autumn  persevered  in  their  fatal 
policy  of  inaction,  which  refused  to 
convene  parliament,  when  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  calamity,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  their  measures  became  plain, 
and  which  postponed  the  suspension  of 
the  navigation  laws,  and  the  remo- 


val of  the  duty  on  corn  to  a period 
when  it  was  too  late  for  either  mea- 
sures to  bo  of  much  use.  The  only 
palliation  that  can  be  found  for  their 
conduct  is  in  the  too  general  acquies- 
cence of  Irishmen  themselves.  Some 
men  were  silent  because  they  sincerely 
believed  it  wrong  to  embarrass,  or 
even  to  question  the  measures  of  those 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis 
had  devolved — others,  like  the  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  bewildered  by 
the  pressure  of  the  calamity  upon  the 
country.  Political  motives  contributed 
a less  creditable  share  to  the  silence 
of  the  nation.  There  were  patriots 
who  would  not  for  all  the  world  cen- 
sure the  minister,  because  places  were 
given  to  their  friends.  Others,  .again, 
who  were  sore  at  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  determined  to  see  no- 
thing wrong  in  those  who  had  taken 
his  place,  and  in  the  shortsightedness 
which  is  too  often  the  attendant  of 
resentment,  and  degrades  it  into 
spite,  would  hazard  no  attack  upon 
the  policy  of  the  ministry  that  might 
bring  back  the  ex-premier.  In  truth, 
men  of  all  parties  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  measures  of  the  ministry,  but  the 
motives  at  which  we  hinted,  combined 
with  a want  of  appreciation  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger,  kept  all  men 
silent,  while  a large  proportion  of  the 
nation  felt,  and  in  private  acknow- 
ledged, that  they  wished,  for  this  crisis 
at  least.  Sir  Robert  Peel  once  more  at 
the  helm  of  affairs. 

While  ministers  thus  declined  all  ex- 
ertion of  government  to  incre.ase  the 
supply  of  food,  the  Labour  Rate  Act,  as 
the  autumn  deepened  into  winter,  came 
into  operation  in  the  country.  Of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  measure, 
the  country  has  had  abundance  of  dis- 
cussion. It  is  nut  our  intention  now 
to  repeat  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  its  subject.  The  question, 
after  all,  lies  in  a narrow  compass. 

The  provisions  of  the  Labour  Rate 
Act  were  simple  enough.  In  every  ba- 
rony which  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  pro- 
claimed in  a state  of  distress,  extraor- 
dinary presentment  sessions  were  to  be 
held,  at  vfhich  tho  magistrates  and 
cess-payers  were  to  have  the  power  of 
presenting  for  public  works  to  an  in- 
dednile  extent,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
trol of  tho  Boai-d  of  VVorks.  The 
sums  so  presented  were  to  be  at  once 
advanced  by  theTrcasury,to  be  replaced 
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by  iastaltnenU  that  would  spread  the 
repayment  of  the  entire,  with  interest, 
over  a period  varying',  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Treasury,  from  four 
to  twenty  years.  Questions  were 
raised  at  first,  whether  the  duty  of 
making  these  presentments  could  be 
enforced  or  not.  A very  short  expe- 
rience of  its  working  proved  how  un- 
important were  such  questions.  In 
every  district  that  was  proclaimed,  the 
gentry  and  the  farmers  vied  with  each 
other  in  voting  away  money  with  a 
reckless  prodigality,  to  be  accounted 
for  only  hy  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Roads,  bridges,  and 
quays,  it  was  found,  were  the  only 
things  that  could  be  considered  as  pub- 
lic works ; and  roads  were  made  through 
every  district  of  the  country  where  no 
intercourse  ever  bad  existed,  or  ever 
could  exist.  Hills  were  cut  down  on 
which  a horse  had  scarcely  ever  felt  a 
draught.  The  highways  of  the  country 
became  impassable  from  the  improve- 
ments of  the  public  works.  In  the 
month  of  February  700,000  men  were 
thus  employed,  making,  with  their  fa- 
milies, upwards  of  two  millions  of  peo- 
ple, supported  in  laborious  idleness  by 
a taxation  upon  the  country. 

Before  we  proceed  to  observe  upon 
the  operations  of  this  act,  let  us  make 
the  observation  which  the  self-imposi- 
tion of  this  enormous  taxation  natu- 
rally suggests.  It  is  the  best,  the  must 
triumphant  refutation  of  those  who 
have  charged  the  resident  gentry  of 
Ireland  with  indifference  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor.  Want  of  sympathy 
with  the  class  below  them,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  sympathy — that  is, 
an  absence  of  identity  with  their 
feelings— respect  for  their  habits — or 
cordiality  and  confidence  of  inter- 
course, unquestionally  does  exist.  This 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land’s past  and  present  position  have 
produced.  But  to  understand  by  the 
charge  of  want  of  sympathy — an  accu- 
sation of  hord-heartednesE,  of  disre- 
gard to  the  sufferings,  of  indifference 
to  the  privations  of  the  poor — this  were 
grossly  to  libel  the  gentry  of  this 
country.  It  may  be  that  in  the  un- 
fortunate estrangement  to  which  we 
have  adverted — an  estrangement  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  which  would 
give  this  article  a controversial  cha- 
racter, which,  of  all  things,  we  are  most 
desirous  to  avoid — it  may  be  that  this 
estrangement  is,  in  its  practical  effects. 


the  same  as  indifference  to  their  wel- 
fare ; but  nobly  have  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  proved  themselves  ready  to 
disregard  every  selfish,  nay,  every 
prudential  consideration,  when  the 
band  of  calamity  pressed  upon  the 
people,  and  in  the  very  recklessness  of 
the  prodigality  with  which  they  con- 
sented to  pledge  their  estates  to  the 
repayment  of  the  enormous  sums  which 
the  presentment  sessions  voted,  they 
proved  how  false  was  the  charge  that 
slandered  them  as  the  oppressors  of 
the  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  expen- 
diture under  the  Labour  Rate  Act,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  many 
districts,  the  landed  proprietors  under- 
took to  employ  all  the  poor  indepen- 
dently of  any  such  provision  ; that,  in 
others,  the  provisions  of  the  summary 
Drainage  Act  were  made  available  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  that  sums  that 
never  were,  or  can  be,  calculated,  were 
distributed  as  gratuitous  relief — sums 
unostentatiously  given  which  appeared 
in  no  list  of  charity  subscriptions,  which 
yet  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  what  has  been  so  given ; and, 
remembering  all  this,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  holders  of  property  in  Ireland 
for  the  suffering  poor. 

If  this  enormous  expenditure  has 
been,  except,  so  far  as  giving  imme- 
diate relief  to  the  people,  altogether 
misplaced,  if  roads,  that  lead  to  nothing, 
and  public  works,  that  never  can  be 
of  any  public  or  private  advantage, 
have  been  constructed,  this  has  not 
been  the  fault  of  the  gentry,  but  of  the 
legislature,  who  called  upon  men  as- 
sembled in  sessions,  with  every  motive 
influencing  them  that  could  disturb 
their  judgments,  with  the  great  object 
pres.sing  on  them,  not  to  select  works 
of  utility,  but  to  employ  the  people,  to 
forward  applications  of  labour,  which, 
within  the  limits  of  public  works,  it 
would  have  puzzled  a staff  of  engi- 
neers profitably  to  discover. 

The  enormous  expenditure  of  the 
national  resources,  upon  works  that 
could  not  profit,  was,  perhaps,  not  the 
greatest  of  the  evils  of  the  Labour  Rate 
Act.  Pitiable,  indeed,  it  was  to  see  la- 
hour  that,  judiciously  applied,  might 
have  multiplied  the  means  of  the  fu- 
turc  productiveness  of  the  country, 
squandered  upon  cutting  up  the  fields 
into  useless  roads,  or  in  making  the 
old  highways  impassable  ; doubly,  piti- 
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able  at  a time  when  there  was  need  for 
husbanding  every  available  resource 
that  could  make  the  country  better 
able  to  meet  that  portion  of  the  cala- 
mity that  must  extend  over  future 
years.  Men  seemed,  in  the  pressure  of 
the  present,  wholly  to  have  forgotten  the 
future,  and  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing for  the  present  wants  of  the  people 
was  so  exaggerated  to  the  mind,  that 
they  never  bestowed  a thought  upon 
the  question,  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  combine  with  this  something 
that  could  supply  at  the  same  time 
means  for  the  future.  But  the  effect 
of  all  this  upon  the  labourer  Wiis  bad. 
The  Irish  are  an  acute  people,  and 
they  understood  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployers that  the  works  upon  which  they 
were  set  were  valueless  ; the  inference 
was  not  an  unnatural  one,  that  the  less 
labour  they  could  bestow  upon  them 
the  better.  They  knew  that  the  la- 
bour was  but  a pretence  for  giving 
them  wages,  and  they  made  as  little  of 
the  pretence  as  possible  suffice.  Hence 
the  public  works  became  schools  of 
idleness,  in  which  men  met  to  teach 
other  how  little  it  was  possible  to  do  in 
a day's  work.  The  indolence  which 
the  long  absence  of  the  proper  rewards 
of  industry  has  fostered  into  a na- 
tional habit  — supplied  but  too  ready 
pupils  to  these  normal  schools  of  busy 
idleness  — until  men  have  absolutely 
been  known  to  refuse  higher  wages 
from  the  farmers  with  whom  they  must 
have  laboured  to  earn  the  money,  and 
prefer  the  lower  wages  and  dignified 
ease  of  labourers  upon  the  public 
works. 

We  believe  and  trust  that  the  de- 
moralizing effect  of  this  upon  the  ha- 
bits of  the  Irish  labourer  have  been 
overrated  ; partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  Irish  labourer  had  few  lessons  or 
habits  of  patient  industry  to  unlearn. 
What  we  regret  is,  the  lost  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating  better  habits. 
Had  these  labourers  been  taught  to  feel 
that  they  were  employed  upon  that 
which  it  was  of  real  importance  should 
be  done — had  they  been  employed, 
under  active  discipline  and  careful 
superintendence,  in  tiie  formation  of 
tlie  earthwork  of  a railway,  or  engaged 
in  the  reclamation  of  some  waste  land, 
how  well  might  they  have  been  taught 
the  les.son,  that  the  remuneration  of 
labour  must,  in  the  long  run,  depend, 
in  a great  degree,  upon  its  productive- 
ness. The  employment  gpven  under 


the  Labour  Rate  Act  had  a double 
fault ; the  wagc.s  were  too  low,  and 
the  work  too  light ; it  taught  the  peo- 
ple neither  side  of  the  lesson  which 
employers  and  labourers  in  Ireland 
equally  need  to  learn — “ a good  day’s 
wages  for  a good  day’s  work.” 

The  real  nature  of  the  Labour  Rate 
Act  soon  began  to  be  understood.  Men 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
which  this  unproductive  expenditure 
of  the  national  resources  opened. 
They  asked  themselves,  how  is  this 
money  to  be  repaid  '!  They  began  to 
ask,  how  is  next  year  to  be  provided 
for  ? It  was  felt,  that  if  the  people 
must  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  hold- 
ers of  land,  something  might  be  made 
of  their  labour,  cither  for  those  hold- 
ers, or  for  the  country,  or  for  both. 
It  was  a.sked  why  railroads,  the  great 
iron  highways  of  modern  civilization, 
were  to  be  the  only  highways  to  which 
the  l.aliour  of  the  people  could  not  be 
applied.  With  the  field  unreclaimed 
and  undrained  on  one  side  of  the  ditch, 
and  the  roads  cut  up  upon  the  other, 
men  did  begin  to  think  that  the  gong 
of  labourers  might  at  least  as  well  he 
employed  in  improving  the  fields,  as  in 
destroying  the  roads.  With  the  min- 
istry, however,  no  remonstrance  seem- 
ed to  have  effect.  Like  the  Irish 
navigator  in  a fog,  they  knew  no  rule 
but  to  keep  steady  to  their  “ nor’-east 
course,” — they  heaved  no  lead — they 
kept  no  reckoning.  The  labour  rate 
was  passed,  and  that  was  the  panacea 
for  all  the  evils.  It  will  be  a me- 
lancholy and  a startling  instance  of 
the  folly  of  the  present  generation, 
that  in  a year,  when  the  national  re- 
sources have  been  prodigally  squan- 
dered upon  setting  labourers  to  work, 
we  will  not  bo  able,  at  the  end  of  it, 
to  point  to  one  single  useful  work. 
While  we  have  employed  and  paid  able- 
bodied  labourers  enough  to  have  mode 
a viaduct  on  a level,  from  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  we  have  not 
opened  a single  road,  the  construction 
of  which  will  nut  be  felt  as  a positive 
nuisance  to  the  locality  upon  which 
it  has  been  intiicted. 

Uf  all  the  money  that  has  been  ex- 
pended witin  the  last  six  months,  not 
a single  shilling  has  been  advanced  to 
forward  those  works,  which,  above  all 
others,  emphatically  deserve  the  name 
of  public  works — those  railroads,  the 
general  construction  of  which  through 
the  country  would  do  more  than  any 
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other  conceivable  project  to  develope 
the  resources,  increase  the  productive- 
ness, and  civilize  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, 

In  the  policy  of  refusing  all  assis- 
tance to  railways,  the  government 
steadily  persevered  with  an  obstinacy 
that  almost  deserves  the  name  of  in- 
fatuation ; they  declined  to  enable  the 
railway  companies,  whose  operations 
had  been  suspended  in  the  unprece- 
dented depression  of  the  times,  by  a 
comparatively  small,  and  abundantly 
secured,  advance  of  public  money,  to 
give  employment  to  the  people.  Every 
effort  to  induce  them  to  take  this  course 
was  disregarded.  This,  at  least,  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Irish  people.  In 
favour  of  such  a measure,  the  opinion 
of  all  classes  in  Ireland  was  clearly,  if 
not  very  energetically,  expressed.  One 
county  (Meath)  went  so  fur  as  to  pre- 
sent for  the  earthwork  of  a railway, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Labour 
Rate  Act.  No  measure  appeared  more 
simple  or  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dechared  object  of  the  Act,  but  it  did 
not  suit  the  predetermined  policy  of 
the  ministry,  and  no  railroad  has  been 
made.* 

Perhaps  we  ought  in  sorrow  rather 
than  in  anger  to  say,  that  even  here 
some  portion  of  the  blame  must  be  cast 
upon  the  want  of  public  spirit  and 
public  opinion,  which  is,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  unfortunate  characteristic 
of  this  country.  The  landed  interests 
did  not  support  as  they  ought  to  have 
done  the  demand  that  railways  should 
be  constructed  with  the  labour  that 
Ireland  was  forced  to  employ.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  every  movement  in 
Ireland,  that  each  class  looks  to  what 
immediately  affects  itself,  and  forgets 
the  interest  that  all  have  in  the 
common  prosperity  of  the  whole. 
While  merchants  and  traders  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  held  their  meet- 
ings for  assistance  to  railways,  most 
of  the  gentry,  and  those  immediately 
connected  with  them,  urged  a claim  of 
what  is  termed  profitable  expenditure 
on  the  soil,  with  almost  an  exclusive 
zeal,  and  each  demand,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unfortunate  separation 
of  interests,  came  to  ministers  only 

with  the  authority  of  a class 

The  landlords  were,  on  the  whole. 


[April, 

more  successful  than  the  rulway  com- 
panies. For  once  the  obstinacy  of  the 
English  cabinet  was  forced  to  gpve 
way  ; Lord  Besborougb,  himself  an 
Irish  landed  proprietor,  and  one  who 
we  believe  is  not  responsible  as  a 
statesman  for  any  of  the  fatal  supine- 
ness that  has  marked  the  policy  of  our 
rulers,  took  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  dispensing  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Labour  Rate  Act,  so  far 
as  to  allow  presentments  to  be  made 
for  works  of  profitable  cultivation  of 
the  land  ; and  a letter  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  stated  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  this  departure 
from  the  enactments  of  the  statute 
would  be  allowed. 

Great  praise  is,  beyond  all  question, 
due  to  the  wisdom  and  the  boldness  of 
this  measure — one,  for  the  benefit  of 
which  Ireland  is,  we  believe,  altoge- 
ther indebted  to  the  strong  represen- 
tations of  Lord  Besborough.  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  its  effect  has  been 
the  best  of  the  Labour  Rate  Act  that 
ridiculously  exaggerated  by  tlie  apolo- 
gists of  government.  It  was,  perhaps, 
making  could  be  made  of  it,  without  a 
total  contravention  of  its  principle ; but 
this  could  neither  supply  its  deficien- 
cies nor  obviate  its  mischiefs.  The 
employment  of  "the  labourer  was  still 
to  be  impeded  by  the  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery of  presentment  sessions,  and 
its  remuneration  loaded  with  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  pay-clerks  and  offi- 
cials. It  could  not  neutralize  the  evil 
effects  of  the  indolent  habits  fostered 
by  employment  which  the  people  felt 
to  be  eleemosynary.  To  soy  that  this 
letter  would  have  enabled  the  gentry, 
by  cordial  co-operation  with  the  go- 
vernment, to  mitigate  entirely  the  evils 
of  the  former  act,  as  has  been  said  by 
advocates  of  the  government,  whose  opi- 
nions we  respect,  strikes  us  as  utterly 
wild.  To  remedy  these  evils  required 
measures  very  different  from  those 
which  any  Lord  Lieutenant  could 
venture  to  carry,  on  his  own  au- 
thority, into  effect.  Far  bo  it  from 
us,  however,  to  detract  from  the 
praise  and  gratitude  that  Lord  Bes- 
borough has  received  for  even  this 
slight  approximation  to  a better  order 
of  things.  VVe  cannot  but  believe  that 
if  the  suggestions  of  the  men  who  dic- 


' It  appears  that  since  parliament  has  met  government  have  consented  to  some 
such  presentment  on  the  Limerick  and  Watermrd  line  ! ! 
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tated  this  policy  had  received  more  perity  upon  the  hopeless  slough  of 

attention  in  Downing-street,  Ireland  misery  and  despair  that  forms  the  sub- 

would  not  now  complain  of  the  utter  stratum  of  our  social  state.  Even  the 

neglect  of  her  interests  manifested  in  imperfect  recognition  of  this  principle 

the  imperial  councils  for  so  many  were  worth  to  the  country  a great 

months.]  price.  But  the  man  badly  reads  the 

Condemning,  as  wo  do,  the  Labour  signs,  and  ill  understands  the  policy 

Rate  Act,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  of  legislation,  who  can  be  surprised 

the  good  that  it  has  effected.  What-  that  the  ministry  who  proposed  to  feed 

ever  evils  have  been  attendant  on  its  the  people  in  time  of  famine  by  a La- 

train,  it  has  been  the  means  of  pre-  hour  Rate  Act,  were  prepare<l  to  fol- 

serving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Irish-  low  it  at  no  distant  day  by  extending 

men.  God  forbid  that  any  man  should  to  Ireland’s  habitual  destitution  the 

have  raised,  should  even  now  raise,  his  remedy  of  outdoor  relief, 

hand  to  stop  its  operations,  until  some  The  new  year  opened  gloomily  on 
substitute  is  put  in  its  place.  By  its  Ireland.  By  this  time  the  appalling 

operation  masses  of  the  people  have  been  extent  of  the  calamity,  and  the  inefh- 

fed,  who,  but  for  its  existence,  would  ciency  of  the  measures  .adopted  to  meet 

in  all  probability  have  perished.  We  it,  were,  at  least,  partially  understood, 

must  never  forget  that  this  has  been  A vaguo  sense  of  alarm  possessed 

effected  by  its  means.  We  may  com-  men’s  minds.  The  terror  was,  per- 

* plain, — indeed,  we  do  complain,  that  haps,  exaggerated,  because  the  evils 

this  has  been  done  with  a mixture  of  apprehended  were  indefinite.  The 

danger  and  evil  from  which  more  com-  public  eye  was  shocked  by  whole  co- 

prehensive  measures  would  have  saved  lumns  of  the  daily  newspapers  occu- 

us,  while  they  did  this  more  eCBciently  ; pied  exclusively  with  deaths  by  star- 

but  to  the  positive  good  it  has  accom-  vation.  Men’s  hearts  failed  them  with 

plisbed  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes.  fear,  for  looking  for  the  things  which 

Nor  can  we  help  observing,  that  should  come.  The  landlords  saw  ruin 

those  who  look  upon  the  state  of  Ire-  in  the  enormous  imposts  which  the 

land  as  only  to  be  remedied  by  a poor  Labour  Rato  Act  placed  upon  their 

law  that  will  fully  recognize  the  right  estates — the  merchant  and  the  trader 

of  every  man  to  earn  his  bread  by  his  feared  it  in  the  general  stagnation 

labour,  saw  with  satisfaction,  not  un-  which  they  anticipated  os  the  conse- 

mingle<l  with  surprise,  that  this  prin-  quence  of  general  distress.  Rents 

ciple,  from  which  modern  legislation  were  in  many  parts  of  the  country 

ai>peared  to  be  departing,  was  now,  in  withheld,  and  alarmists  stated  they 

the  pressure  of  this  calamity,  embo-  were  so  universally.  It  is  impossible 

died  for  the  first  time  in  an  enactment  to  conceive  a more  gloomy  picture 

relating  to  Ireland.  What  was  the  than  that  presented  by  Irish  society 

principle  of  the  Labour  Rato  Act  ? at  the  close  of  the  disastrous  year 

That  It  was  the  duty  of  each  locality  of  ’46,  yet  all  men  looked  for- 

to  give  to  every  man  within  it,  who  ward  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament 

was  willing  to  work,  the  means  of  with  something  like  hope.  The  Irish 

livelihood.  This  is  just  the  principle  p^ple  looked  with  confidence  to  Sir 

of  the  much  misunderstood  and  ma-  Robert  Peel,  in  office  or  out  of  office  ; 

ligned  poor  law  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  they  calculated  that  his  practised  saga- 

Ifitbe  just  and  expedient  in  time  of  city  and  comprehensive  mind  would 

famine,  it  cannot  be  wrong  or  inexpe-  have  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of 

dient  in  a country  in  which  a great  what  had  been  done,  and  suggest  what 

portion  of  the  population  are  always  ought  to  be  done ; and  one  fortnight 

bordering  upon  famine.  We  con-  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  had 

fees  we  were  among  the  number  of  the  choice  of  premier  depended  on  the 

those  who  saw  with  satisfaction  this  suffrages  of  the  Irish  nation.  Sir  Robert 

great  principle  for  the  first  time  even  Peel  would  have  commanded  their 

partially  acknowledged  in  Irish  legis-  almost  unanimous  votes, 

fation.  W’e  are  perfectly  convinced  'fhese  expectations,  perhaps  unrea- 
ihat  until  it  be  fully  and  honestly  car-  sonabic,  have  been  disappointed.  The 

ritd  out,  Ireland  can  never  become  Queen’s  speech,  and  the  debate  on  the 

prosperous.  We  cannot  hope  to  lay  the  address,  spread  through  Ireland  the 

foundation  of  any  solid  Irish  pros,  conviction  that  Parliament  was  as 
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supine  as  the  ministry.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  disguised  that  the  part  of  the 
session  which  is  past  has  shahen  the 
attachment  of  many  to  the  Imperial 
and  British  constitution.  Men  have 
asked  themselves  to  what  is  to  be 
attributed  the  apparent  acquiescence 
In  a policy  which,  right  or  wrong,  has 
resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  such  multi, 
tudes  of  our  fellow  Christians  by  the 
most  horrible  of  all  deaths  ? They 
havo  asked  if  the  house  in  which  this 
sacrifice  has  called  forth  so  little  in- 
quiry, represent  indeed  the  commons 
of  the  empire.  How  is  it  that  the  orand 
ISO  (JEST  of  the  nation  has  made  no  in- 
i|uiry  as  to  the  death  of  thousands 
of  the  people  ? Men  who  have  hated 
democracy  all  their  lives,  began  se- 
riously to  reflect  whether  the  peo- 
ple had  influence  enough  upon  a 
Parliament  in  which  their  sufferings 
were  so  little  heeded.  Irishmen,  too, 
heiran  to  feel  that  they  were  legislated 
for  by  men  ignorant  of  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  their  country. 
Prom  this  feeling  arose  the  meeting  of 
the  landed  proprietors  in  January  last, 
which  fur  one  day  assumed  the  form 
of  an  Irish  convention  ; from  this 
emanated  the  resolutions  of  many  of 
the  grand  juries  of  Ireland,  in  which 
were  propounded  sentiments  border- 
ing very  closely  upon  those  of  Fede- 
ralism, if  not  of  Repeal. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  feeling  has  • 
been  aggravated  by  the  rejection  of  the 
measure  known  as  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck’s  bill — it  has  been  exasperated,  as 
well  as  aggravated,  by  the  manner  in 
w hich  senators,  not,  perhaps,  of  much 
character  or  influence  in  either  house, 
have  spoken  of  the  Irish  nation — lan- 
guage, of  which  we  scarcely  know 
whether  we  should  most  wonder  that 
Kngliahmen  were  found  base  enough  to 
speak  it,  or  that,  when  it  was  spoken. 
Irishmen  were  not  found  adequately  to 
resent. 

VVe  know  that  in  the  feelings  of 
these  spiteful  malignants,  the  English 
nation  do  not  participate  ; it  is  among 
the  few  blessings  of  the  crisis  that 
Irishmen  have  been  taught  how  deep- 
ly the  better  heart  of  England  syropa- 
thir.os  with  their  affliction.  The  aid 
which  Englishmen  have  generously 
sent  to  Ireland  has  produced  this 
counteracting  effect ; but  Irishmen  do 
still  believe  that  in  these  feelings  of 
good  will,  the  parliament  does  not  re- 


present the  people  of  England,  and 
contrasts  are  drawn  in  the  mind  of 
many  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  Bri- 
tish connexion,  between  the  manner 
in  which  a British  parliament  have  met, 
and  an  Irish  parliament  would  have 
met,  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  us. 

What  can  be  more  absurd,  what 
can  be  more  wicked,  than  for  men  pro- 
fessing attachment  to  an  imperial  Con- 
stitution to  answer  claims  now  put  for- 
ward for  state  assistanee  to  the  unpre- 
cedented necessities  of  Ireland,  by  talk- 
ing of  Ireland  being  a drain  upon  the 
English  treasury  ? By  such  decla- 
mation os  this  some  English  senators 
opposed  the  proposition  of  LordGeorge 
Bentinck,  not  to  advance  the  money, 
but  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  empire 
to  facilitate  undertakings  in  this  coun- 
try, which,  in  enriching  Ireland,  would 
have  increased  the  strength  of  the  em- 
pire at  large.  If  the  Union  be  not  a 
mockery,  there  exists  no  such  thing  as 
an  English  treasury.  The  exchequer 
is  the  exchequer  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Its  separation  into  provincial 
departments  is  never  thought  of  when 
imperial  resources  arc  to  be  speut,  or 
imperial  credit  pledged,  for  objects 
principally  or  exclusively  of  interest  to 
the  English  people.  Ireland  has  been 
deprived  by  the  Union  with  England 
of  all  separate  power  of  action.  She 
cannot  do  now,  as  in  the  days  of  her 
parliament  she  might  have  done — draw 
upon  her  own  resources,  or  pledge  her 
own  credit, for  objects  of  national  impor- 
tance. Irishmen  were  told  indeed  that 
in  consenting  to  a Union  which  would 
make  them  partners  with  a great  and 
opulent  nation,  like  England,  they 
would  have  all  the  advantages  that 
might  be  expected  to  flow  from  such  a 
Union.  How  are  these  expectations 
to  be  realized,  how  are  these  pledges 
to  be  fulfilled,  if  the  partnership  is 
only  to  be  one  of  loss  and  never  of 
profit  to  us  ? if,  bearing  our  share  of 
all  imperial  burdens — when  calamity 
falls  upon  us  we  are  to  be  told  that 
wo  then  recover  our  separate  existence 
as  a nation,  just  so  far  as  to  disentitle 
us  to  the  state  assistance  which  any 
portion  of  a nation  visited  with  such 
a calamity  had  a right  to  expect  from 
the  governing  power  ? If  Cornwall 
had  been  visited  with  the  scenes  that 
havo  desolated  Cork,  would  similar  ar- 
guments been  used  ? Would  men  havo 
stood  up  and  denied  that  Cornwall  was 
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entitled  to  have  the  whole  country 
share  the  extraordinary  loss  ?* 

Language  like  that  to  which  we 
have  alluded  must  force  on  inquiries> 
by  the  full  prosecution  of  which,  we 
believe,  the  claims  of  Ireland  will  not 
lose.  Men  will  ask  how  much  of  food 
Ireland  has  sent  to  England  as  a sub> 
sidy,  without  return,  whether  to  pay 
the'  rent  of  her  absentees  or  to  contri- 
bute her  share  to  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country  ; they  will  inquire  how 
much  of  that  revenue  is  spent  in  Ire- 
hand,  and  how  much  in  England ; 
what  amount  of  revenue  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests 
derive  from  the  crown  lands  and 
rents  of  Ireland,  and  when  and  how 
that  income  has  been  spent.  These, 
perhaps,  are  questions  of  which  the 
accomplished  financiers,  who  talk  so 
flippantly  of  drains  upon  the  Eng- 
lish treasury,  have  never  dreamed.  It 
is  enough,  perhaps,  to  tell  them  that 
to  talk  of  an  English  treasury  is  in 
effect  to  declare  the  Union  repealed. 
Some  of  them  have  made  it  a boast 
that  England  could  now  amply  punish 
Ireland  by  repealing  the  Union,  and 
leaving  her  to  struggle  unaided  with 
the  crisis.  But  if  the  partnership  were 
to-morrow  to  be  dissolved,  and  a fair 
account  to  be  taken  of  all  dealings  be- 
tween the  partners,  the  items  of  charge 
upon  the  side  of  Ireland  would  exhibit 
at  this  moment  no  inconsiderable  ba- 
lance in  her  favour,  were  it  struck 
between  the  sums  she  has  contributed 
to  the  imperial  treasury,  and  those 
which  that  treasury  has  expended  in 
this  country  for  Irish  objects. 

We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  give  proof  of  our  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  British  connexion  in  Ireland  ; 
it  is  in  no  spirit  of unfriendliness  that  we 
tell  British  statesmen,  that  the  last 
few  months  have  silently  set  thoughts 
at  work,  and  called  passions  into  ex- 
istence, which  bode  more  peril  to  the 
Union  than  all  the  insurrectionary 
movements  and  monster  meetings  of 
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1843.  A little  more  of  insult  and  con- 
tumely heaped  upon  the  Irish  people  ; 
a little  more  disregard  of  Irish  inte- 
rests and  feelings  in  legislation ; a 
little  more  treatment  of  Ireland  as  a 
conquered  country,  to  be  parcelled  out 
in  legislation  as  pleases  her  masters, 
and  he  would  be  a bold  man  who  would 
promise  many  years'  continuance  of 
the  Union. 

We  know  that  there  are  men  in 
England — we  trust  not  among  her 
statesmen — who  believe  that  those  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  the  country,  of 
both  creeds,  and  the  bulk  of  her  Pro- 
testant population,  areso  impressed  with 
the  opinion,  that  the  ascendancy  of 
an  intolerant  and  bigoted  democracy 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  that  no  amount 
of  ill-treatment  will  make  these  parties 
unite  in  the  demand  for  a separate  le- 
gislature. The  reliance,  at  best,  is  an 
ungenerous  one — it  is  as  unsafe  as  it  b 
ungenerous.  These  feelings  are,  from 
whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  losing 
their  activity.  The  removal  from  the 
stage  of  Irish  politics  of  some  of  those 
most  prominently  connected  with  the 
feuds  of  former  times  ; the  pressure  of 
the  calamity  of  the  country,  making 
men  feel  that  no  state  of  society  can 
be  worse  than  what  they  see  j only  one 
of  a thousand  accidents  of  the  almost 
innumerable  fluctuations  that  change 
the  direction  of  public  opinion,  may 
prove  the  falsity  of  such  security  as 
this.  The  policy  that  makes  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  depend  upon  our 
divisions,  must  calculate  on  its  ceasing 
with  the  termination,  or  even  the  first 
suspension  of  our  mutual  distrusts. 

We  have  brought  down  our  history 
to  the  meeting  of  parliament ; we 
have  now  to  deal  with  the  measures 
that,  in  the  present  session,  ministers 
have  proposed. 

The  suspension  of  the  navigation 
laws,  in  favour  of  the  importation  of 
food,  and  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
importation,  were  measures  so  obvious 


• This  article  was  unfortunately  actually  in  print  before  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  very  able  and  temperate  pamphlet,  which,  under  the  title  wo  have  pre- 
fived  to  a note  at  its  commencement,  discusses  the  right  we  here  assert  for  Ireland, 
in  language  strikingly  corroborative  of  these  views.  Thb  pamphlet  hears  internal 
evidence  of  being  the  production  of  a profound  thinker,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  a lawyer  deeply  read  in  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  country.  If  surmise, 
as  to  its  authorship  be  correct,  it  furnishes  a striking  proof  how  entirely  the  sen- 
timents we  have  expressed  are  shared  by  classes  that  English  statesmen,  perhaps, 
believe  inaccessible  to  their  inllueiicc. 
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that  the  only  observation  that  can  be 
made  upon  them  is,  that  their  adop- 
tion, the  moment  parliament  met, 
is  the  strongest  self-condemnation  of 
the  policy  that  deferred  them  so 
long — that  put  off  the  permission  to 
import  grain  in  foreign  bottoms  until 
the  ice  upon  the  greater  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope was  abarrier  against  their  employ- 
ment almost  as  effectual  as  the  na- 
vigation laws.  At  the  time  when 
parliament  suspended  the  navigation 
laws,  many  of  the  ships  that  would, 
at  an  earlier  period,  have  been  employed 
in  bringing  us  food,  were  lying  ice- 
bound in  the  Elbe. 

Ministers  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  remit  the  repayment  of  one-half  of 
the  sums  advanced  to  Ireland  under 
the  Labour  Kate  Act.  Common  jus- 
tice required  such  an  arrangement. 
It  is  now  proved  that  almost  the  en- 
tire of  these  sums  had  been  spent, 
without  the  slightest  permanent  benefit 
to  any  one — that  they  had  been  so 
spent  in  opposition  to  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  the  Irish  landed  pro- 
prietors who  offered  to  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  repayment  of 
the  very  same  sums — giving  to  the 
people  at  least  the  same  wages,  if  they 
would  he  allowed  to  direct  the  labour 
to  increasing  the  productive  power  of 
the  soil — in  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  a large  number  of  the  Irish 
people,  who  had  earnestly  pressed  upon 
the  government  to  spend  the  same 
sums  in  aiding  the  * construction  of 
railroads,  and  thus  at  once  benefit 
the  country,  and  relieve  the  landed 
interests  from  the  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion. 

This  remission  of  half  this  sum — 
misspent  as  it  was  through  the  mistake 
of  ministers,  with  the  very  trifling  ad- 
dition of  the  sums  advanced  by  way  of 
gifti  is  the  entire  amount  of  contribu- 
tion from  the  imperial  treasury,  to 
meet  the  loss  which  Ireland  has  suf- 
fered by  the  unprecedented  visitation 
that  afflicts  her — a loss  which  cannot 
ho  estimated,  in  its  direct  effects,  at 
less  than  fftecn  millions,  and  which, 
in  its  indirect  effects,  must  be  calcu- 
lated at  much  more.  If  the  principle 
be  true — a corollary  from  the  Union  it 
appears  to  be — that  this  lo.ss,  os  the  best 
of  English  statesmen  have  admitted, 
ought  to  he  considered  not  as  an  Irish 
hut  an  imperial  one,  this  contribu- 
tion is  altogether  inadequate.  Poor, 
however,  as  it  is,  it  was  forced  by  cir- 


cumstances— it  was  to  repair  the  mis- 
takes of  the  ministers.  The  principle 
of  the  Labour  Rate  Act  was  to  throw 
upon  the  landed  interests  of  Ireland 
the  entire  reparation  of  the  loss  that 
had  accrued — a principle  we  believe 
to  be  unjust ; but  the  application  of 
this  principle  was  accompanied  by  re- 
gulations which  deprived  the  Irish 
ratepayers  of  all  control  over  the 
expenditure.  Had  parliament  de- 
clared that  Ireland  must  bear  the 
burden — and  enacted,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  roust  find  employ- 
ment and  wages  for  all  the  destitute, 
but  left  it  at  the  same  time  to  local 
and  domestic  arrangement  to  deter- 
mine how  that  employment  was  to  be 
directed,  the  grievance  would  have 
been  less  than  that  which  is  felt  in  the 
provisions  of  an  enactment,  which  at 
once  threw,  upon  one  class  in  Ireland, 
the  entire  burden  of  the  distress,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provided  that  by  the 
plans,  the  caprices,  or  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Imperial  or  the  English  cabinet, 
the  money  raised  from  that  class  should 
be  spent,  in  opposition  to  tlieir  remon- 
strances, in  an  utterly  unprofitable  ex- 
penditure. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  to 
a very  large  class  in  Ireland,  upon 
whom  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop 
has  fallen  heavily,  no  assistance 
whatever  has  been  given  from  the 
Imperial  treasury ; we  mean  the 

LANDED  raOFaiETOaS  AND  THE  TE- 
NANT FARMEHS  of  Ireland.  The  for- 
mer, in  many  instances,  found  their 
incomes  suddenly  stopped.  The  lat- 
ter have  not  only  lost  severely  by  the 
loss  of  the  potatoes  which  they  had 
planted  on  their  farms ; but  many  of 
them  who  had  paid  their  farm-labour- 
ers by  giving  them  a portion  of  gp*ound 
to  plant  the  potatoes,  as  their  wages 
by  anticipation  for  the  year,  were 
obliged  in  the  autumn  either  to  give 
up  their  labour,  or  to  pay  them  over 
again  in  money ; and  we  believe  that 
we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say, 
that  the  majority  of  the  small  farmers 
in  Ireland  have  not  at  this  moment 
the  means  of  paying  in  cash  for  the 
labour  that  is  necessary  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  farms,  while,  in  too  many 
instances,  the  landlords  have  been  left 
entirely  without  the  means  of  assisting 
them. 

To  these  two  classes,  both  of  whom 
have  suffered  severely  from  this  visita- 
tion, no  assistance  whatever  has  been 
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given.  Nay,  it  appeared  sufficient  to 
condemn  any  proposition  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  its  effect  would  be  to  be- 
nefit these  proscrihed  classes.  If  there 
be  any  truth  oi;Ju8tice  in  the  principle 
that  the  losses  occasioned  by  a 
mity  like  this — a calamity  against 
which  no  prudence  could  guard,  and 
which  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
ferers produced — should  be  borne,  not 
by  the  immediate  objects  of  the  visita- 
tion, but,  in  some  part  at  least,  by  the 
resources  of  the  empire  at  large,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  nothing  should  he 
done  to  assist  these  two  classes.  On 
the  contrary,  they  who  themselves  were 
heavy  sufferers  by  the  visitation,  were 
selected  out  of  all  the  classes  in  the 
British  empire,  out  of  all  the  classes 
in  Ireland  possessing  property  or  in- 
come, as  the  persons  to  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  meeting  this  extraordinary 
destitution  of  the  classes  helow  them. 

The  one  expedient  of  ministers  ap- 
pears to  be  to  tax  the  land.  Amid  these 
measures,  indeed,  of  unprecedented 
impost  upon  the  landed  interest,  one 
ominous  measure  of  relief  to  the  pro- 
prietors is  promised.  The  boon  that  is 
offered  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  is, 
A bill  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  encum- 
bered estates  in  Ireland." 

The  principle  of  the  measures  of 
this  year  is  the  same  as  that  of  last. 
The  entire  burden  of  the  loss  of  the 
potato  crop  is  to  bo  thrown  upon  the 

firoprietors  and  tenant-farmers  of  the 
and.  No  expedient  certainly  can  be 
more  simple,  and  admirably  is  its  sim- 
plicity preserved.  It  is  unencumbered 
by  any  measure  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  large,  and  thus 
assist  the  proprietors  or  occupiers  of 
the  soil,  to  bear  the  hurthcn  that  is  cast 
upon  them.  A general  railway  hill 
would  have  marred  the  simplicity  of 
the  ministerial  policy.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at  if  there  are  men  who  regard 
these  measures  as  nothing  but  mea- 
sures of  confiscation.  Lord  Clare  sta- 
ted in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  that 
the  entire  soil  of  Ireland  had  been  con- 
fiscated three  times.  The  next  Chan- 
cellor who  speaks  in  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment will  have  probably  to  add  to  the 
catalogue  of  general  confiscations  a 
fourth. 

The  entire  measures  which  minis- 
ters  contemplate  for  (he  relief  of  Irish 
famine,  are  to  be  found  in  an  act 
which,  on  the  26th  of  February,  re- 
ceived the  Royal  assent,  entitled  an 
VoL,  XXIX.— No.  172. 


act  for  “ The  Temporary  Relief  of 
Destitute  Persons  in  Ireland.”  The 
Poor  Law  Act  admitting  for  the 
first  time  of  out-door  relief,  although 
forced  on  no  doubt  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  crisis,  is  one  of  a perma- 
nent, not  a temporary  nature.  Its 
provisions  require,  therefore,  a consi- 
deration distinct  in  some  respect  from 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  act  have 
unquestionably  an  immense  advantage 
over  those  of  the  Labour  Rate  Act. 
They  give  at  least  the  opportunity  of 
boldly  and  efficiently  meeting  the  des- 
titution in  Ireland,  as  far  as  the  time 
that  has  been  lost  will  permit  it  now 
to  be  met.  But  never  was  there 
an  act  passed,  the  result  of  which  so 
much  depends  upon  the  administra- 
tion, because  every  thing  is  left  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  those  who  are  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  practice. 

Relief  Commissioners  or  Finance 
Committees,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  are  given  by  this  act  an 
unlimited  power  of  taxing  the  landed 
interests  of  Ireland,  a power  that  may 
indeed  be  exercised  so  as  to  amount 
to  a confiscation  of  all  landed  property 
in  Ireland.  In  every  electoral  divi- 
sion, under  the  poor-law,  in  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  considers  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  act  should  be  put  in 
force,  a Relief  Committee  is  to  be 
formed,  consisting  of  all  justices  of 
the  peace  resident  within  the  district, 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  the  clergy 
of  the  different  churches,  and  the 
three  highest  ratepayers  not  included 
in  any  of  these  descriptions.  This 
committee  are  to  make  out  lists  of  all 
persons  within  their  districts  entitled 
to  he  relieved,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
expense  ; but  both  lists  and  estimates 
are  subject  to  the  revisions  and  altera- 
tions of  finance  committees,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  remova- 
ble at  his  pleasure,  upon  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  issues  his  warrant  to 
the  poor-law  guardians  to  assess  upon 
tenements  liable  to  the  poor-rate  that 
sum,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  staff 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  act, 
either  upon  the  union  at  large,  or  the 
electoral  division,  as  he  shall  judge 
expedient  ; the  entire  amount  of  such 
expenditure,  unlike  that  of  the  Labour 
Rate  Act,  must  be  levied  by  an  im- 
mediate rate.  The  treasury  is  indeed 
authorised  to  advance  a sum  of 
2 N 
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^300,000,  in  anticipaUon  of  these 
rates,  but  this  is  plainly  a mere  tem- 
porary accommodation,  pending  tlie 
collection  of  the  rate.  So  far  as  this 
act  provides,  the  entire  cost  of  main- 
tuning  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland, 
until  the  1st  of  OctoW  next,  is  cast 
upon  the  landed  proprietors  and  te- 
nant farmers  of  Ireland,  a measure 
which  may  be  carried  out  so  as  to  in- 
volve both  classes  in  utter  ruin,  and 
amount  to  a total  confiscation  of  land- 
ed property  in  Ireland. 

The  act,  however,  does  contain  a 
provision  that  these  relief  committees 
shall  receive  and  distribute  voluntary 
contributions,  and  the  Commissioners 
may  apply  such  grants  os  may  be 
granted  hereafter  from  the  treasury, 
either  by  way  of  gift  or  loan,  in  aid  of 
these  local  rates. 

The  mode  of  relief,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  he  granted,  and  the 
terms  of  its  distribution,  are  left  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
committees,  acting  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  Relief  Commissioners, 
whose  orders  and  directions  they  are 
bound  to  obey.  The  act,  however, 
contemplates  a complete  departure 
from  the  policy  of  leaving  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  people  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  commerce,  since  it  au- 
thorizes the  distribution,  the  sale,  and 
even  the  culinary  preparation  of  food 
under  the  directions  of  these  commit- 
tees. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  an  act, 
to  the  administration  of  which  we  look 
with  fearful  and  trembling  anxiety.  If 
it  be  administered  in  a wise  and  gene- 
rous spirit,  if  it  be  accompanied  with 
large  and  liberal  measures  for  this 
country,  if  it  be  assisted  with  the  [aid 
which  Ireland,  we  say  boldly  all  classes 
in  Ireland  have  a right  to  demand  from 
the  imperial  legislature,  its  machinery 
is  capable  of  immense  application  for 
g^od.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
administered  in  a nudgpng  or  pe- 
nurious, and  an  un-Irish,  we  do  not 
wish  to  say,  anti- Irish  spirit ; if  no 
measures  of  general  utility  accompany 
it,  if  no  aid  be  given  from  the  impe- 
rial treasury  to  mitirate  tbe  pressure 
upon  all  classes  in  Ireland ; if,  in  a 
word,  this  act  be  put  in  force  in  that 
spirit  of  confiscation,  of  the  existence 
of  which,  in  some  influential  quarters, 
the  owners  of  the  land  in  Ireland  have 
had  abundant  indication  ; then  we  say 
this  act  will  result  in  temporary,  and 
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only  temporary,  relief  to  the  destitute, 
in  the  ruin  of  all  who  derive  their  in- 
come from  land  in  Ireland,  in  confu- 
sion and  distress  to  all  classes  of  her 
people,  and  in  a state  of  things  which 
will  amply  realize  the  expression — na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  manifestly 
impossible  to  expect  that  the  destitn. 
tion  which  must  for  months  to  come 
exist  in  many  districts  in  Ireland,  can 
be  met,  as  this  act  proposes,  by  the 
assessment  of  a rate  upon  these  dis- 
tricts, to  be  levied  within  tbe  year. 
We  do  not  now  speak  of  the  justice 
or  expediency  of  such  a course,  but  we 
speak  of  its  physical  impossibility. 
What  rate  could  be  levied  in  Scariff 
or  Skibbereen  that  could  supply  tbe 
destitution  that  in  these  districts  is  to 
be  provided  for?  It  may  be  very  easy 
to  assess  a rate,  but  its  collection 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  Gra- 
tuitous subscriptions  must  supply  the 
wants  of  such  localities  as  these,  or 
parliament  must  make  liberal  advances 
from  tbe  imperial  treasury.^  This, 
again,  may  be  done  in  two  ways— 
either  as  a gprant,  or  as  a loan,  to  be 
repaid  by  instalments  out  of  future 
rates.  When  we  remember  the  pres- 
sure that  must  be  upon  these  future 
rates  by  the  operation  of  outdoor  re- 
lief, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to 
relief  committees  in  districts  like  these, 
and  they  are  many  in  Ireland,  large 
sums  must  be  given,  and  given  not  as 
a loan  but  as  a grant. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  confess  we  re- 
gp-et  that  another  source  was  not  pro- 
vided to  bear  a portion  of  tbe  bnrden 
— of  the  burden  we  mean  that  mpst 
fall  upon  exclusively  Irish  resources. 
We  do  not  understand  why  property 
in  land  alone  should  be  taxed  for  this 
purpose.  Did  machinery  exist  for  tbe 
collection  of  such  a tax,  or  if  it  be 
possible  to  create  it,  we  see  no  reason 
why  every  man  in  Ireland,  no  matter 
whether  his  income  be  derived  from 
the  funds,  from  mortgages,  or  from 
official  or  professional  sources,  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  to  contribute,  in 
proportion  to  bis  income,  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  expenditure  which  most  be 
raised  in  Ireland  within  the  year. 
That  portion  of  the  expenditure  of 
this  year  which  is  to  become  a conti- 
nuing tax  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country,  in  fairness  ought  to  be  charg- 
ed upon  tbe  property  which  is  of  a 
permanent  character  ) but  to  the  ex- 
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penditure  that  is  cast  upon  this  year’s 
income,  ail  income  ought  to  contri- 
bnte.  For  a measure  of  this  nature 
it  is  now,  perhaps,  too  late  to  hope. 
The  landed  interests  of  Ireland  hare, 
however,  a right  to  expect  that  of  the 
extraordinary  supplies  required  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  emergency  of  this 
year,  a large  proportion,  if  not  the 
entire,  shall  be  borne  by  the  consoli- 
dated fund.  The  taxation  of  the  La- 
bour Rate  Act  has  placed  on  the  land- 
ed interest  a burden  for  many  years 
to  come,  which,  with  the  increased 
taxation  of  the  outdoor  relief,  will  be 
as  mneb  as  it  will  be  able  to  bear. 
There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  justice  in 
throwing  upon  that  interest  the  entire 
loss  occasioned  by  the  calamity  of  last 
year. 

Our  first  demand  for  Ireland  is— 
we  brave  the  scorn  of  the  legislators  at 
whom  we  have  glanced  in  making  it — 
that  the  taxation  of  this  temporary 
relief  act  should,  in  every  district 
where  such  aid  is  needed,  be  accom- 
panied by  large  and  liberal  grants  from 
the  consolidated  fund. 

The  mode  in  which  relief  is  to  be 
dispensed  under  this  act  is,  we  have 
said,  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
those  who  are  to  administer  it,  and 
we  see  nothing  in  the  act  to  prevent 
that  relief  being  given  in  part  in  the 
shape  of  wages  to  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  useful  work  of  cultivat- 
ing the  land.  This  is  a subject  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  the  country. 
Exaggerated,  no  doubt,  the  accounts 
have  been  which  have  alarmed  us  by 
representing  whole  districts  as  left 
waste;  but  still  it  is  a melancholy 
fact,  that  in  many  districts  numbers 
of  the  tenant-farmers  have  not,  from 
causes  we  have  already  explained,  the 
means  of  either  purchasing  seed,  or 
paying  the  labour  that  is  necessary  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Of  the 
money  that  must  be  paid  away  in  re- 
lief, we  suggest  that  so  much  as  may, 
in  each  district,  be  considered  by  pro- 
per authority  advisable,  be  expended 
in  paying  the  wt^es  of  workmen  for 
either  landlords  or  farmers,  who  want 
them  for  works  of  profitable  cultiva- 
tion, and  will  give  for  the  repayment 
of  those  wages  the  security  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  they  employ.  The 
farmer  might  thus  ohuin  seed  and  la- 
bour to  stock  bis  form,  perhaps,  on  the 
security  of  his  next  harvest  crops— the 
landlord  labour  for  profitable  under- 


takings, upon  his  personal  security 
and  a charge  upon  his  estate. 

No  doubt  there  would  be  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  administering  such  a 
plan — but  a crisis  like  the  present  is 
not  to  be  met  without  difficulties  ; 
there  are  none  which  a little  firmness 
and  a little  prudence  cannot  avoid  ; 
and  unless  plans  like  this  are  grafted 
on  the  measures  for  temporary  relief, 
we  confess  we  see  nothing  to  result 
from  that  measure  but  a repetition  of 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  Labour 
Rate  Act,  with  more  certain  ruin  to 
all  connected  with  the  landed  interests 
of  the  country. 

And,  above  all,  to  make  this  act 
effectual  even  for  the  sustentation,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  of  the  poor,  govern- 
ment must  take  immediate  steps  to  in- 
sure, by  every  possible  means,  an  im- 
portation of  food  into  Ireland.  Com- 
mercial enterprise  will,  we  fear,  prove 
as  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
summer  as  it  has  of  the  winter.  The 
last  few  days,  indeed,  have  brught  to  us 
increased  importations,  and  lowered  the 
prices  of  grain  in  our  market.  But 
let  ns  beware  of  placing  too  much 
reliance  upon  this.  Fearful  is  the  re- 
sponsibility ministers  will  incur,  unless 
they  have  information,  which  the  public 
have  not,  of  the  operations  of  trade, 
if,  with  the  experience  of  the  winter, 
they  leave  the  supplies  of  our  food  to 
resources  proved  to  be  precarious. 
Five  long  months  must  pass  awa^  be- 
fore the  next  harvest  can  be  available 
for  the  people's  food.  It  is  a solemn 
duty  which  the  Queen's  ministers  owe 
to  the  Irish  people  and  to  our  sove- 
reign, to  increase,  by  every  means 
that  the  resources  of  the  empire  can 
command,  the  supply  of  food  to  Ire- 
land. If  that  supply  be  unhappily  defi- 
cient in  July  or  August,  the  scenes  of 
the  summer  will  cause  the  horrors  of  the 
winter  to  beforgotten.  The  pestilence 
that  in  the  history  of  Ireland  has  in- 
variably marked  the  famine  will  be 
upon  us — want  will  increase  as  long 
endurance  of  suffering  makes  men  less 
able  to  reust  it.  The  famine  is  creep- 
ing up  in  society — men  who  had  some 
little  money  stored  have  been  living  on 
their  stores,  and  one  by  one  they  will 
drop  into  the  class  of  paupers,  and  be- 
come victims  of  the  famine.  No  Relief 
Act  can  give  bread  to  the  people,  unless 
the  quantity  of  bread  in  the  country  be 
sufficient  to  be  distributed  among  all, 
and  this,  we  fear,  it  will  not  be,  unless 
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the  reiourcei  of  the  state  are  applied 
to  increase,  in  the  end  of  summer,  the 
importation  of  food. 

The  new  harvest  of  Indian  com  that 
is  now  wasting'  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Missisippi,  because  it  is  of  no  value, 
will  be  floated  down  to  New  Orleans 
In  large  quantities,  if  once  it  is  known 
that  the  British  government  will  buy. 
There  is  no  vessel  that  the  government 
can  bribe,  aj.  or  press  into  such  a ser- 
vice, that  they  ought  not  to  employ. 
The  vessels  of  war  that  now  lie  idle  in 
ordinary,  may,  at  very  little  expense, 
be  freighted  for  this  service. 

Shippers,  if  sufficiently  tempted  by 
high  freights,  will  employ  their  vessels 
in  bringing  food  ; we  can  employ  the 
quantity  of  steam  ships  belonging  to 
our  own  country  in  this  trade ; we  can 
hire  the  vessels  of  the  merchants  of 
other  nations. 

And  when  we  speak  of  other  na- 
tions, need  we  fear  the  jealousy  of  other 
nations,  above  all,  of  that  great  na- 
tion by  whose  cordial  co-operation 
an  enterprise  of  this  nature  might  be 
made  easy.  Is  there  in  the  history  of 
the  world  a nobler  trait  of  national 
character  than  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  recent  proceedings  in  America, 
in  relation  to  Irish  distress?  If  the 
American  people  offer  us  corn,  is  it 
too  much  to  ask  of  our  own  govern- 
ment to  And  the  freight  that  is  to  con- 
vey it  to  us  ? We  say  our  oim  govern- 
ment, for,  despite  of  the  malice  of  the 
malignants,  the  British  government  is 
oiir  own.  If,  in  very  truth,  it  be  not, 
what  Irishman  will  advocate  the  conti- 
nuance for  one  hour  of  the  Union? 

While  Britain,  last  autumn,  refused 
either  to  suspend  the  navigation  laws, 
or  to  purchase  bread  stuffs  fur  her 
people,  France  had  done  both.  Minis- 
ters ask  where  were  they  to  And  food, 
food  for  the  Irish  people ; they  ask 
this  question  triumphantly  of  men 
who  have  no  means  of  information 
such  as  ministers  possess.  We  believe 
they  could  have  found  it.  Let  us 
ask  them  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  price  for  corn  in  America  and  in 
London.  Do  they  know  that  last 
autumn  a Dublin  merchant  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  a cargo  actually  pur- 
chased abroad,  because  foreign  bottoms 
would  not  be  allowed  to  import  it.  The 
enormous  difference  of  price  to  which 
we  have  referred,  abundantly  proves 
we  have  not  derived  the  supply  that 
other  countries  could  yield  us. 


But  have  endeavours  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  govern- 
ment interference  could  be  carried  ? 
Have  ministers,  with  all  the  means  of 
information  they  possess,  which  no  pri- 
vate individual  can  possess,  exhausted 
the  efforts  of  ingenuity  in  discovering  by 
what  new  means  food  can  be  supplied 
— what  new  fisheries  might  yield  to 
us  unknown  supplies — what  countries 
might  send  us  new  supplies  of  coarser 
animal  or  vegetable  food?  With  a sum- 
mer of  unprecedented  scarcity  before 
us,  has  any  effort,  even  now,  been  made 
to  prepare  to  bring  into  the  stock  of 
that  summer's  food  the  supply  that 
might  be  obtained  from  the  deep  sea 
fisheries  round  the  Irish  coast. 

Three  steps  we  believe  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  make  the  Tempo- 
rary Relief  Act  safe  or  efficient  for  the 
purposes  of  relieving  the  distress. 
The  funds  to  meet  the  demands  it  will 
entail  must  be  provided,  in  a very  con- 
siderable degree,  by  grants,  almost  en- 
tirely either  by  grants  or  loans  from 
the  state.  Full  power  must  be  left  to 
the  local  committees  to  employ  the 
labour  as  they  see  best,  even  though 
that  employment  be  in  the  service  of 
individuals  upon  profilable  works;  and 
lastly,  and  above  all,  the  ministers  who 
have  indeed  in  this  act  undertaken  the 
commissariat  of  the  Irish  people,  must 
be  prepared  to  apply  all  the  available 
resources  of  the  state  to  procure  a suffi- 
cient importation  of  food. 

When  all  this  is  done,  Ireland  must 
still  undergo  destitution  and  misery 
during  the  next  summer,  which  we  fear 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power 
to  avert.  No  power  but  that  of  the 
Great  God  can  now  avert  the  pesti- 
lence which,  if  all  former  experience 
can  be  relied  on,  will  most  assuredly 
follow  with  the  hot  days  of  the  sum- 
mer the  want  of  sufficient  food.  Fever 
is  already  in  its  ravages  anticipating 
our  predictions.  In  many  of  the  work- 
houses  the  deaths  have  arisen  to  a 
fearful  per  centage  of  the  inmates. 
In  one  workhouse  we  read  of  deaths 
to  the  amount  of  200  a week.  But 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  plague. 
We  tremble  to  think  of  what  is  before 
us.  We  know  not  whether  in  their 
preparations  for  the  summer  the  go- 
vernment have  calculated  on  this  fear- 
ful element  in  the  misery  that  is  before 
us ; but  sure  we  are  that  every  day 
that  leaves  onr  population  with  insuffi- 
cient food,  will  fearfully  aggravate 
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this  worst  and  last  evil  of  the  fa- 
mine. 

When  we  ask  for  grants  from  the 
imperial  Treasury  to  meet  the  purposes 
of  the  Temporary  Relief  Act,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that 
we  wish  to  shield  the  property  of 
Ireland  from  contributing  its  fair 
share  to  the  support  of  our  poor. 
To  meet  the  ordinary  destitution  of 
the  country,  we  believe  that  property 
ought  to  be  taxed  ; but  to  impose 
upon  a class  of  the  holders  of  Irish 
imoperty,  and  that  class  the  most  em- 
barrassed, the  entire  burden  of  this, 
which  is  justly  admitted  to  be  an  im- 
perial loss,  appears  to  us,  we  confess, 
to  be  a measure  of  confiscation,  as  com- 
plete in  principle  as  if  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  had  been  declared  for- 
feited to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Chi- 
nese war.  We  advocate,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  imposition  of  a tax  in  which 
personally  we  would  be  much  more 
concerned  than  in  any  tax  upon  land. 
If  government  wish  boldly  and  honestly 
to  make  Irish  property  contribute  to 
Irish  distress,  let  them  put  a tax  for 
this  year  upon  all  who  have  property 
in  Ireland — let  them  tax  the  holders 
of  mortgages,  and  the  owners  of  bank 
shares  and  stock — let  there  be  now  put 
an  income  tax  on  Ireland,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  year,  but  let 
its  amount  be  fixed,  according  to  what 
it  may  be  deemed  the  holders  of 
moneys  in  Ireland,  ought  reasonably 
to  pay  ; inaddition  to  this,  let  the  Trea- 
sury be  empowered  to  advance  to  any 
district,  a sum  that  will  bear  a fixed 
proportion  to  the  value  at  which  its 
property  is  rated  to  the  poor — let  this 
be  repaid  by  instalments,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Labour  Rate  Act ; and  let 
these  advances  be  expended  as  far  as 
ossible  in  the  wages  of  labour,  to 
e employed  on  works  that  will  ul- 
timately increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil.  The  amount  of  taxation  thus 
to  be  levied,  either  directly  within  the 
year,  or  in  future  years, to  repay  these 
advances,  should  be  limited  to  the 
amount,  which  a fair  and  impartial 
estimate  may  deem  the  property  of 
Ireland  fairly  liable  to  contribute. 


Beyond  the  amount  that  can  by  these 
means  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Relief  Commissioners,  Ireland  has  a 
just  and  reasonable  claim  to  have  this 
extraordinary  exigency  met  from  the 
funds  of  the  state. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
emergency  will  pass  away  with  the 
next  harvest.  We  leave  out  of  our 
considerations  apprehensions  too  hor- 
rible to  dwell  upon,  that  are  enter- 
tained, gg-oundlessly  we  trust,  that  the 
wheat  crop  is  showing  symptoms  of 
failure.  We  omit  all  calculations  of 
the  loss  that  will  accrue  from  ground 
that  must,  even  in  spite  of  all  exertions, 
remain  untilled.  To  expect  the  potato 
crop  to  be  resuscitated  next  year,  is 
visionary  and  wild.  All  calculations 
agree  that  the  quantity  of  ground, 
which,  planted  in  potatoes,  will  feed 
three  persons,  sown  with  wheat  will  do 
little  more  than  supply  sustenance  to 
one — a calculation  that  leaves  out  the 
not  unimportant  item,  that  by  the  very 
waste  of  a potato  diet,  the  swine  and 
the  poultry  were  fed.  Perhaps  the 
calculation  would  be  more  accurate 
which  set  against  the  one  person  main- 
tained by  the  wheat,  three  persona  and 
a pig  to  be  fed  upon  the  potato.  If, 
then,  the  potato  ground  next  year  be 
all  grown  with  corn — a supposition  far 
too  favourable  for  the  country — where 
are  we  to  find  the  food  of  four  mil- 
lions* who  have  hitherto  been  support- 
ed by  the  potato  produce  of  that 
ground  ? If  in  corn,  it  can  do  little 
more  than  sustain  a million  and  a-half ; 
it  is  taking,  indeed,  a short-sighted 
view  of  the  efifects  of  the  potato  fail- 
ure, to  believe  that  even  its  extra- 
ordinary effects  will  pass  away  with 
next  harvest,  or  even  the  harvests  of 
1840,  or  1850. 

The  country  must  prepare  itself  for 
a permanent  change  in  the  diet  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  never  again  will 
the  potato  be  the  staple  fo<^  of  her 
people.  Independently  of  those  fre- 
quent failures  which  have  brought 
periodical  distress  upon  our  poor — the 
difficulty  of  its  transport — the  impos- 
sibility of  storing  it  up  in  a year  of 


* In  estimating  the  number  of  persons  supported  by  the  potato  at  four  millions, 
wo  do  not  calculate  that  so  great  a number  of  persons  were  exclusively  fed  upon 
that  food  ; calculating  those  partially  supported  by  it,  the  result  would  be  found, 
in  the  whole,  equivalent  to  four  millions,  entirely  depending  upon  it.  This 
estimate  Is  rather  below  the  truth. 
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abundance  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
year  of  scarcity — apart  from  all  these 
objections  which  economists  have  so 
frequently  pointed  out,  as  existing  to 
its  adoption  as  the  staple  food  of  a 
country,  we  believe  the  potato  diet  of 
the  population,  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  subsisted  on  it,  to  have  bad  the 
most  injurious  effects  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  our  people.  It  might 
appear  almost  fanciful  to  say,  that  the 
necessities  of  its  culture  fostered  those 
habits  of  tilth  which  have  given  so 
squalid  an  aspect  to  the  wretchedness 
of  an  Irish  hovel.  The  dunghill  be- 
fore the  cottage  was  almost  the  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  potato  garden  in 
the  rear.  The  pig,  the  most  unclean 
of  all  animals,  the  inmate  of  the  hut, 
was  the  product  of  the  same  prolific 
source  of  degeneration.  We  will  not 
inquire  how  far  those  philosophers  are 
right  who  attribute  to  the  physical 
qualities  of  “ the  dirty  we^,''  the 
overabundance  of  our  population.  But 
it  does  not  require  the  aid  of  any  ques- 
tionable philosophy  to  trace  to  the 
mode  in  which  our  labouring  classes 
subsisted  on  the  potato,  the  evil  habits 
of  these  classes.  The  dunghill,  the 
pig,  and  the  potato  garden,  were  the 
poor  Irishman’s  world.  Receiving  no 
money-wages,  he  neither  knew  the 
value  of  money,  nor  what  it  was  to 
save.  Men  who  toiled  for  their  daily 
money,  and  purchased  their  loaf  wim 
their  shilling,  would  soon  learn  the 
value  of  husbanding  a penny  out  of 
each  shilling ; but  the  man  who  re- 
ceived his  wages  by  the  process  of  dig- 
ging a basket  of  potatoes  from  his 
ridge,  would  never  have  suggested  to 
his  mind  the  idea  of  saving  one  potato 
out  of  twelve.  The  worst  of  this 
mode  of  subsistence  was,  that  it  shut 
out  the  man  who  so  existed  from  any 
contact  with  the  mercantile  and  social 
world.  In  the  simple  process  by 
which  be  heaped  op  his  dunghill,  ma- 
nured his  potato  garden,  and  dug  out 
the  root  as  he  wanted  it,  requiring  no- 
thing but  the  process  of  boiling  to 
make  it  fit  for  food,  he  was  never 
driven  to  rely  on  the  help  of  his  fel- 
low-man. What  room,  in  such  a mi- 
serable and  wretched  process,  for  that 
mutual  dependence,  that  division  of 
labour,  even  in  its  rudest  form,  to 
which  we  owe  ail  the  progress  of  the 
most  refined  civilisation  1 What  les- 
sons of  prudence  were  to  be  learned  t 
what  habits  of  frugality  to  be  aeqair- 
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ed  in  the  solitary  monotony  of  this  un- 
social existence  1 The  very  fact  that 
throughout  the  whole  process,  the 
man  might  subsist  without  ever  hand- 
ling a coin,  was  enough  to  account  for 
his  knowing  but  little  of  the  value  of 
either  industry  or  money.  Living 
without  exchange  or  barter,  scarcely 
ever  exchanging  the  products  of  his 
own  industry  for  that  of  others,  except 
when  the  price  of  the  pig  left  him 
surplus  enough  after  paying  the  rent, 
the  means  of  purchasing  something 
like  clothing  for  himself  or  his  family. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a mode  of 
life  less  calculated  to  offer  incentives 
to  exertion  or  motives  to  frugality,  or 
one  better  calculated  to  form  the  habits 
of  the  labourers  to  idleness,  impru- 
dence, and,  worse  almost  than  either, 
contentedness  with  the  wretchedness 
of  his  condition.  Earnestly  do  we 
hope,  then,  that  once  we  have  passed 
the  ordeal  of  their  loss,  potatoes  may 
never  again  be  the  staple  of  our  food, 
or  conacre  the  form  in  which  the 
wages  of  our  labourers  will  be  paid. 

in  the  transition  from  such  a mode 
of  livelihood  to  one  more  approaching 
to  civilization,  Ireland  must  unques- 
tionably pass  through  great  difficulties ; 
and  measures  whiim  contemplate  only 
the  present  year,  are,  in  reality,  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  the  condition 
of  the  country — measures  that  will 
supply  what  is  wanted,  must,  like  the 
calamity  that  has  called  them  forth, 
extend  their  operations  far  beyond  the 
present  year. 

Of  measures  professing  to  go  be- 
yond the  1st  of  October  next,  minis- 
ters have  only  proposed  the  bill  for 
extending  the  poor  law  system  to  one 
of  out-door  relief.  Although  intro- 
duced in  company  with  measures  to  re- 
lieve the  destitution,  and  forced  by  the 
fearful  disclosures  which  that  famine 
has  made  of  the  wretchedness  of  our 
people,  this  measure  is  not  properly 
one  of  those  by  which  they  propose  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  the  present 
time.  To  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  we  believe  an  extension  of 
the  poor  law,  even  more  liberal  thantbat 
now  proposed,  to  be  an  indispensable 
requisite.  No  matter  at  what  expense 
to  the  upper  classes,  we  hold  that  no 
state  can  prosper  in  which  the  right 
of  every  man  who  is  willing  to  work 
to  be  fed  is  not  fully  and  liberally  re- 
cognized. The  rights  of  property  do 
not  arise  until  this  obligtwon  is  dU- 
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charged.  Unquestionably  tlie  habits 
and  character  of  the  people  make  the 
administration  of  a poor  law  in  Ire- 
land difficult,  and,  perhaps,  dange- 
rous. But  still  the  obligation  to  provide 
for  all  the  destitution  of  the  country 
in  ordinary  years,  is  one  from  the  ful- 
filment of  which  we  are  sure  it  is  not 
the  real  interest  of  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  to  be  exempt.*  All 
our  sympathies  have  been  with  those 
who  have  long  laboured  to  establish  in 
Ireland  a legal  provision  for  her  desti- 
tute ; and  the  attempt  to  narrow  that 
provision  to  the  miserable  mockery  of 
our  workhouse  relief,  was,  in  effect,  to 
leave  Ireland  without  a poor  law  at 
all.  To  the  principle  of  the  poor  law 
bill  of  the  ministry,  we  give  our  cheer- 
ful and  cordial  assent.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, the  measure  by  which  famine 
can  be,  or  ought  to  be  met.  Intro- 
duced two  years  ago,  it  would  have 
commanded  our  cordial  and  unqualified 
assent.  Intended  as  a measure  for 
the  permanent  government  of  this 
country,  we  believe  it  to  be  one  abso- 
lutely required ; but  if  upon  its  pro- 
visions be  thrown  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding for  the  temporary  destitution, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  in  words 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  ap- 
plied on  a similar  occasion,  “ It  will 
desperately  deserve  the  name  of  a poor 
law,  because  it  will  be  a bill  for  mak- 
ing all  Ireland  poor.” 

This  bill  proposes  to  introduce  into 
the  poor  law  system  of  Ireland  two 
changes,  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate.. It  becoonizes,  fob  the  fibst 

TIME  IN  ANT  CLASS  OF  PEBSONS,  A 
BIOHT  TO  SDPPOBT,  AND  IT  AOTHO- 
BIZES,  IN  CEBTAIN  CIBCDMSTANCES, 
OUT-DOOB  BELIEF. 

The  persons  whose  right  to  relief 
is  fully  recognized  by  this  bill,  are 
those  who  are  **  permanently  disabled 
from  labour  by  means  of  old  age,  in- 
firmity, or  bodily  or  mental  defect 
and  it  directs  relief  to  be  given  to  them 


in  or  out  of  the  workhouse  as  the  guar- 
dians may  deem  expedient.  Practically 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  will  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  a full  and  unqualified 
recognition  of  the  right  of  such  per- 
sons to  be  supported  by  out-door  re- 
lief, leaving  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
the  workhouse  test  as  merely  the  means 
of  detecting  and  obviating  attempts  at 
imposture. 

Such  a provision  as  this  is  one  which 
the  first  dictates  of  Christianity,  of 
humanity,  obviously  demand. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  able-bodied 
poor,  " when  destitute  and  unable  to 
support  themselves  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, or  by  other  lawful  means," 
acquire  by  this  bill  a partial  recog- 
nition of  their  right  to  be  maintained 
— that  is,  the  guardians  are  bound  by 
this  proposed  act  to  take  order  for  re- 
lieving and  setting  to  work  in  the 
workhouse  all  such  persons,  whenever 
there  is  sufficient  room  in  the  work- 
house  for  them  to  do  so. 

If,  however,  the  workhouse  should 
be  full,  or  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
inmates,  from  the  pressure  of  infec- 
tious disease,  then  comes  the  much- 
dreaded  provision  of  out-door  relief. 
In  this  case  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners are  empowered  to  make  an 
order  for  the  extension  of  out-door  re- 
lief to  the  able-bodied  poor  : this 
order  cannot  extend  beyond  a period 
of  two  months,  and  the  relief  shall 
only  be  given  in  food. 

In  addition  to  this,  a relieving  and 
a medical  officer  are  to  be  appointed  in 
each  union,  and  the  relieving  officer  is 
empowered,  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, to  give  immediate  relief  in  lodg- 
ing, food,  or  medical  attendance. 

The  difficulties  attending  on  the  re- 
cognition of  the  right  to  relief  with- 
out  a law  of  settlement,  are  for  the 
present  at  least  escaped,  by  the  ex- 
pedient of  simply  recognizing  the  right 
to  relief,  and  leaving  it  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  to  frame  regula- 
tions under  which  the  applications 


* We  think  wo  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  unjust  to  represent  the  landed 

gentry  of  Ireland  as  universally,  or  even  generally,  opposed  to  the  legal  enforce- 
ment of  this  obligation.  Two  of  them — Mr.  Godley,  and  Mr.  Adair — have  written 
upon  the  subject ; and  both  of  them  advocate  the  ministerial  measure  of  ont-door 
relief.  Mr.  Adair's  pamphlet,  with  singular  eloquence  and  ability,  advocates  a 
poor  law  that  would  be  still  more  efficient.  Tlio  information,  and  ability,  and 
honesty  of  Mr.  Godley 's  letter,  must  command  the  respect — we  would  almost  hope 
convince — the  imderstandings  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of  out-door  relief. 
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must  be  made  and  the  relief  adminis- 
tered. But  these  regulations  must,  it 
is  evident,  be  framed  so  as  to  secure 
the  relief,  the  right  to  which  the  bill 
recognizes — that  is,  in  all  those  per- 
manently disabled,  an  unqualified  right 
to  relief ; in  the  able-bodied  destitute 
poor,  a right  to  be  relieved  to  tbe  full 
capacity  of  the  workhouse  to  which 
they  may  be  directed  to  apply  ; when 
that  workhouse  is  full  or  unfit  for 
their  reception,  a right,  subject  to  tbe 
control  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, to  be  supplied  with  food  out- 
side its  walls. 

To  these  provisions,  we  confess,  we 
cannot  understand  how  any  one  can 
object,  who  is  not  prepared  to  leave 
the  destitute  population  of  Ireland  to 
a state  of  misery  and  wretchedness 
unparalleled  in  the  civilized  world. 
Twelve  years  ago  that  destitution  was 
laid  bare  to  the  legislature  and  the 
empire,  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Irish  Poor  Law  Inquiry. 
What  effort  was  made  to  relievo  it 
then  ? With  tbe  statement  in  that  re- 
port, that  two  millions  of  people  were 
for  a considerable  portion  of  each  year 
in  want  of  sufficient  food,  a measure 
was  introduced  which  could  not  do 
more  than  feed  80,000  people  in  work- 
houses. What  effort  has  been  made 
to  relieve  that  destitution  since?  We 
left  our  poor  to  the  helpless  misery  in 
which  they  were  proved  then  to  drag 
out  a wretched  existence,  supported 
often  upon  the  seaweeds  of  the  rocks. 
Statesmen  contented  themselves  with 
having  given  to  Ireland  a poor  law,  and 
the  national  conscience,  which  had  been 
startled  by  the  fearful  revelations  which 
the  poor  law  inquiry  had  brought  to 
light  was  too  easily  satisfied  with  the 
excuse,  and  legislators  turned  away 
from  the  embarrassing  subject  of  Irish 
destitution  with  the  feeling  that  they 
had  passed  a poor  law.  It  was  some- 
thing certainly  to  have  established, 
even  in  its  most  niggard  form,  tbe 
great  principle,  that  there  should  be 
relief  for  the  destitute ; this  we  owe 
to  the  poor  law  of  1837.  Ten  years 
have  been  sufficient  to  see  that  prin- 
ciple extended  to  a modified  one  of 
out-door  relief.  So  true  is  it  that  the 
great  principles  of  social  charity,  like 
those  of  the  Christianity  that  teaches 
them,  are  expansive  and  progressive  in 
their  innate  power.  A few  years 
more,  and  Ireland  will  have  a poor  law 
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that  will  satisfy  all  the  requiremeota 
of  Christian  legislation  for  the  poor. 

W'e  are  speaking,  be  it  remembered, 
of  tbe  poor  law  as  a measure  to  be  en- 
forced in  the  ordinary  condition  of 
the  country,  not  as  a measure  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  a famine.  It  is 
the  measure  by  which  the  ministry 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  Irish  his- 
tory, given  to  the  poor  man  equali- 
ty with  his  English  neighbour  ; en- 
tirely do  we  agree  with  tbe  memorable 
words  of  a writer  in  the  “ Standard," 
of  the  24th  of  May,  1836,  when  pro- 
pounding the  truth,  that  a poor  law 
for  Ireland  was  “that  real  and  sub- 
stantial equalization  of  the  Irish  with 
the  British  people,  which  must  supply 
the  basis  of  all  sound  schemes  of  uni- 
formity." We  may  be  told,  indeed,  that 
a poor  law  tax  will  press  heavily  upon 
tbe  landlords.  Be  it  so — every  man 
must  suffer  a share  of  the  poverty  of  his 
country.  Tbe  man  who  has,  roust  and 
ought  to  suffer  whatever  of  inconve- 
nience belongs  to  being  the  owner  of 
property  in  a poor  country.  The  so- 
cial system  that  places  the  landlord  of 
a poor  and  wretched  tenantry  in  as 
good  a situation  as  the  landlord  of 
those  who  are  comfortable  and  happy 
is  based  upon  injustice,  and,  mo4t 
probably,  upon  oppression.  Let  any 
roan  read  over  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commis- 
sioner in  1830,  let  him  re^  the  piti- 
able pictures  of  destitution  that  evi- 
dence discloses,  and,  having  done  this, 
let  him  vote  against  the  out-door  relief, 
proposed  by  the  ministry,  if  he  canI 

The  subject,  however,  of  this  exten- 
sion of  tbe  poor  law  is  one  that  must 
demand  from  us  a separate  discussion 
upon  a future  occasion.  While,  how- 
ever, for  any  ordinary  destitution  ex- 
isting in  the  country  we  believe  such 
a poor  law  to  be  the  proper  remedy, 
we  cannot  too  strongly  reiterate  our 
conviction  of  tbe  monstrous  injustice 
of  applying  its  provisions  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  an  extraordinary  visita- 
tion. So  long  as  the  temporary  relief 
act  is  in  force,  the  out-door  relief  pro- 
visions of  the  poor  law  will  obviously 
not  be  in  force.  They  will,  in  fact, 
be  carried  into  effect  by  a different 
arrangement,  and,  we  earnestly  hope, 
by  funds  provided  from  a different 
source  ; but,  by  present  arrangements, 
the  provisions  of  the  temporary  relief 
act  expire  upon  tbe  1st  October  next. 
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If  we  be  right — as  we  have  ahewn  to 
demonstration  that  we  are — that  the 
pressure  of  extraordinary  distress  will 
nut  pass  away  with  the  next  harvest — . 
that  in  all  probability  three  millions  of 
people  less  by  those  whom  famine  and 
the  pestilence  and  emigration  has  re- 
moved>  will  still  be  in  want  of  their 
ordinary  food — it  is  plain  that  to  throw 
the  support  of  them  upon  the  poor 
rates  of  next  year,  will  be  to  plunge 
all  classes  in  Ireland  into  confusion, 
embarrassment,  and  distress.  To  the 
very  success  of  the  great  measure  of 
justice  and  humanity  which  ministers 
have  introduced,  it  is  essential  that 
the  powers  of  the  temporary  relief  act 
should  be  continued  until  after  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament — it  is 
equally  essential  that  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  that  act  should 
not  be  raised  from  the  poor  rates  of 
the  year. 

Earnestly  do  we  entreat  of  the 
owners  of  land  in  Ireland  to  look  after 
these  things.  Measures  that  may  in- 
volve  the  confiscation  of  their  entire 
estates — measures  that  will  involve  it 
unless  properly  guarded  and  accom- 
panied, are  in  progress  ; measures 
which  may,  indeed,  if  well  administer- 
ed, be  the  means  of  raising  Ireland 
from  her  abject  state  of  poverty  .and 
degradation,but  which, ill  administered, 
will  ruin  the  landlords  without  benefit- 
ing the  people.  It  is  for  them  now  to 
press  the  just  claims  of  their  country 
and  themselves  upon  the  ministry  and 
the  nation  ; making  common  cause 
with  the  people  in  their  demand,  that 
by  vigorous  and  imperial  efforts  the  ca- 
lamity that  now  afflicts  Ireland  may 
be  met  ; but  we  warn  them,  they  must 
not  shrink  from  admitting  their  readi- 
ness and  their  liability  to  bear  all  ob- 
ligations  which  belong  to  property  in 
England,  and  then  they  may  with  jus- 
tice and  reason  demand,  that  in  this 
extraordinary  emergency,  their  coun- 
try shall  receive  the  same  assistance 
which,  under  a similar  calamity,  any 
portion  of  England  would,  most  un- 
doubtedly, receive. 

intermediately,  in  character  between 
the  Temporary  Relief  Act,  and  such 
measures  os  the  new  Poor  Law — be- 
tween the  measures  by  which  the  pre- 
sent emergency  is  to  be  met,  and  those 
by  which  the  future  state  of  Ireland  is 
to  be  regulated — there  are  measures 
which  deserve  consideration  — mea- 


sures which  we  believe  ought  to  be 
adopted — which  will  at  once  relieve, 
in  some  degree,  the  pressure  of  the 
present  distress — facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  country  through  the  tr^insition 
through  which  it  must  pass — and  as- 
sist in  laying  the  foundation  of  her 
prosperity  in  a future,  and  what  wise 
measures  will  make  a better  and  a 
happier  state  of  things. 

The  measures  of  this  character 
which  have  been  suggested  may,  per- 
haps, be  classed  under  three  heads. 
Measures  to  improve  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  country,  by  facilitating 
the  construction  of  railways  ; mea- 
sures to  facilitate  emigration  of  the 
destitute ; and  lastly,  measures  to  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  the  soil  by 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  or  the 
improvement  of  those  already  under 
cultivation. 

Our  readers  who  have  followed  us 
so  fur,  and  who  feel  perhaps  that  we 
have  trespassed  unreasonably  upon 
their  time,  will  not  expect  from  us  a 
full  discussion  of  the  large  subjects 
that  questions  upon  such  measures  in- 
volve. It  is  the  difficulty  of  consider- 
ing Ireland's  present  condition,  that 
to  deal  with  it  aright  subjects  must  be 
taken  into  account  of  the  most  varied 
and  the  most  comprehensive  character. 
No  partial  or  narrow  view  of  her  cir- 
cumstances will  suffice.  This  is  the 
penalty  of  years  of  neglect.  Had  the 
whole  social  state  of  Ireland  been  re- 
viewed in  1830,  when  the  Report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  disclosed  the 
destitution  of  great  masses  of  her  peo- 
ple, we  would  not  need  now  to  crowd 
the  page  of  remedial  suggestions  with 
subjects  involving  all  interests  in  the 
country.  But  the  malady  under  which 
Ireland  I.akours,  produced,  though  it 
may  be  now  by  an  accident,  is  not  the 
result  of  that  accident  alone,  but  an 
aggravation  of  long  settled  constitu- 
tional disease.  True  it  is,  the  imme- 
diate evil  of  the  accident  must  be  met, 
but  no  man  can  venture  to  prescribe 
the  remedy  who  will  not  estimate  the 
effects  of  the  constitutional  derange- 
ment, and  frame  the  remedy  with  re- 
gard to  its  effects  upon  the  system  ofthe 
patient.  Recove.  ed  health  assuredly  will 
only  follow  the  application  of  the  re- 
medies that  will  improve  the  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  cure  the  temporary  ma- 
lady of  the  patient,  indeed  in  the  so- 
cial, as  in  physical  science,  it  is  vain 
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to  attempt  to  recover  the  temporary 
malady  without  checkiug  the  conatitu- 
tional  disease. 

I.  As  to  measures  for  promotiug 
the  construction  of  railways. 

Scarcely  had  parliament  assembled 
when  Lord  George  Bentinck,  to  whom 
appears  to  have  been  awarded  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  place  of  leader 
of  the  party  now  termed  the  Pro- 
tectionist party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hud- 
son, a name  celebrated  in  the  an- 
nals of  railway  enterprise,  introduced 
“ a bill  to  stimulate  the  prompt  and 

roBtable  employment  of  the  people 

y the  encouragement  of  railways  In 
Ireland."  This  measure  proposed  an 
advance  of  sixteen  millions  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  such  Irish  railways  as 
could  give  the  security  of  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  to  half  the  amount 
required  from  the  state.  With  the 
debate  and  the  votes  that  followed, 
Ireland  is  unhappily  too  familiar. 

Prominent  among  the  measures 
which — IF  BtJIK  is  TO  BE  AVEBTEO 
FBOH  Ibeland — must  be  passed  in 
conjunction  witli  any  such  enactments 
as  the  Temporary  Relief  Act,  we 
place  some  measure  similar  in  its  pro- 
visions to  that  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck. It  is  impossible  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  by 
which  tbe  noble  lord  supported  the 
measure  he  introduced.  It  is  impos- 
sible, let  us  add,  for  any  one  to  appre- 
ciate that  noble  lord  in  the  character 
of  a statesman,  who  has  not  read  and 
studied  his  masterly  speech — the  title 
of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
cle. We  cannot  say  that  speech  failed 
to  bring  conviction  to  tbe  mind  of  the 
House  of  Commons ; unfortunately, 
however,  it  , failed  in  commanding 
votes.  With  surprise  we  confess,  and 
grief,  we  number  among  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  it  advocated.  Sir  K.  Peel. 

The  measure  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck would  have  given  relief  to  ail 
grades  and  classes  of  the  Irish  nation, 
without  costing  the  British  Treasury 
one  penny.  It  would  have  employed 
our  destitute  labourers ; it  would  hare 
stimulated  our  stagnant  trade  ; deve- 
loped the  resources  of  our  soil,  about 
to  be  subjected  to  novel  and  unprece- 
dented burdens  : and  poured  into  Ire- 
land, rapidly  and  yet  naturally,  an 
amount  of  capital,  productively  em- 
ployed, that  would  have  arrested  the 


evil  effects  of  the  present  calamity  upon 
her  commerce  and  her  trade. 

It  is  impossible  to  bestow  too  mnch 
or  too  high  praise  upon  the  speech  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  in  introdncing 
this  bill.  It  was  spoken  in  a spirit 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  British 
statesmanship,  with  a reliance  upon 
the  energies  of  the  country,  to  which, 
in  better  days,  a British  House  of 
Commons  would  proudly  have  re- 
sponded, and  in  a generous  spirit 
to  Ireland,  that  proved  the  difference 
between  genuine  and  mock  liberality 
to  this  country — between  the  libera- 
lity that  contents  itself  with  taking 
privilege  from  one  class  of  the  people 
to  give  it  to  another,  and  the  liberality 
that  sympathizes  with  the  distress,  vin- 
dicates the  character,  and  would  em- 
ploy the  resources  of  the  empire  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

These  qualities  we  value  almost 
more  than  the  unanswerable  demon- 
stration, the  clear  argument,  and  the 
accurate  knowledge  by  which  he  proved 
the  case  he  had  undertaken  to  make 
out.  It  is  impossible  to  read  that 
speech  without  being  convinced  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  policy  and  the 
wastefulness  of  the  economy  which 
refused  to  Ireland  this  md.  One  of 
the  railways  now  stopped  fur  want  of 
funds  traverses  near  the  doomed  dis- 
trict of  Skibbereen  ; another  runs  to 
the  shores  of  Bantry  Bay:  two  more 
traverse  the  most  destitute  districts  of 
the  west — districts  in  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  been  lavished  from 
the  imperial  treasnry,  upon  useless 
roads,  and  in  which  yet  famine  num- 
bers its  victims  by  thousands. 

That  speech  incontestably  proved, 
that  for  the  return  of  the  sixteen 
millions  to  be  advanced  under  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  the  Irish  railways 
would  afford  ample  security— it  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  wherever  railways 
have  been  constructed,  civilization  and 
wealth  have  sprung  up;  and  it  showed, 
that  in  the  increased  consumption  of 
ezciseable  articles,  the  revenue  would 
permanently  gain  to  an  extent  almost 
impossible  to  calculate,  while  in  the  very 
sums  that  were  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  paid  over  to  the 
landlords,  and  the  occupiers  of  estates, 
new  means  of  employment  would  be 
given — let  us  add,  new  means  of  impe- 
tus to  the  general  trade  and  industry 
of  Ireland. 
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Upon  the  emploment  of  the  people 
ye  roust  permit  the  speech  to  spealc 
for  itself 

“ Suffice  it  for  me  that  this  great 
fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  at 
this  moment  there  are  500,000  able- 
bodied  persons  in  Ireland  living  upon 
the  funds  of  the  state ; that  there 
are  500,000  able-bodied  persons  com- 
manded bj  a staff  of  11,537  persons, 
employed  upon  works  which  have  been 
variously  oescribed  as  ‘ works  worse 
than  idleness,’  by  the  yeomanry  of  Ul- 
ster as  ‘ public  follies,*  and  by  the  In- 
spector of  the  Government  himself.  Co- 
lonel Douglas,  as  ‘ works  which  will  an- 
swer no  other  purpose  then  that  of  ob- 
structing the  public  conveyances.'  Sir, 

I say  that  I feel  with  others  that  a 
neat  calamity  is  overhanging  Ireland  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I cannot  say  that 
I look  with  any  despondency  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs.  Sir,  I do  hope  that 
we,  who  in  former  times  have  arisen 
from  difficulties  far  greater  than  these, 
shall  not  be  appalled  at  a calamity  which 
consists  in  the  loss  of  property  to  the 
value  of  £10,000,000  sterling ; that  wo 
who  at  one  period  of  the  war  were  ex- 
pending, upon  an  average  for  three 
years,  £103,0(X),000  sterling  a year,  will 
not  be  down-hearted  at  having  to  pro- 
vide for  a deficiency  and  for  a disaster 
that  may  be  estimated  at  10,000,000. 
On  the  contrary.  Sir,  1 look  with  confi- 
dent hope  that  good  will  rise  ont  of  evil, 
and  that  so  far  from  lying  down  and 
weeping  over  our  misfortune,  like  chil- 
dren lost  in  a wood,  we  shall  have  the 
spirit  to  look  our  difficulties  fairly  in 
the  face,  and  to  be  resolved  to  exercise 
a firm  determination  to  overcome  them.” 
The  great  question  now  arises,  and 
it  is  this : How  many  men  can  you, 
your  scheme,  find  employment  for  ? Wo 
know  by  experience — at  least  I know  by 
information  received  from  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, the  engineer  of  the  line — that  tho 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  em- 
ployed 100  men  per  mile  in  its  construc- 
tion, for  four  consecutive  years.  Tho 
London  and  Birmingham  line,  however, 
was  one  far  more  expensive  in  its  works 
than  tho  Irish  lines,  of  which  the  outside 
average  cost  is  estimated  at  £16,000 
per  mile.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son is,  that,  taking  one  line  with  an- 
other throughout  Ireland,  to  execute  tho 
whole  of  them  would  require  tho  ser- 
vices of  sixty  men  per  mile  for  four  con- 
aecntive  years.  Sixty  men  per  mile  for 
1,500  miles  would  give  constant  employ- 
ment, for  four  consecutive  years,  to 
90,000  men  on  tho  earthworks  and  line 
alone  (hear,  hear) ; but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  employment  given  to  quarry- 


men,  artificers,  and  others,  not  actually 
engaged  on  the  line  of  road,  would  oc- 
cupy six  men  per  mile  for  the  whole 
number  of  miles  under  construction. 
This  would  give  9,000  men  more,  to 
which  is  to  bo  added— that  which  expe- 
rience teaches  is  the  fact — that  when  a 
new  railway  passes  through  a country, 
the  new  fences  to  be  made,  the  fields  to 
be  squared,  the  new  drains  and  water- 
courses to  be  cut,  and  the  now  roads  to 
be  constructed,  also  occupy  at  least  six 
men  per  mile,  which  will  give  9,000  men 
more,  making  altogether  a total  number 
of  108,000  men.  But  there  are  other 
miscellaneous  employments  to  which 
the  expenditure  of  so  large  a sum  of 
money  necessarily  gives  rise,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  putting  .the  number  very 
low  when  wo  estimate  the  able-bodied 
men  required  to  bo  employed  at  high 
wages,  in  order  to  accomplish  1,500 
miles  of  railway  in  Ireland  at  110,000, 
representing  with  their  families  550,000 
persons,  (llear,  hear.)  Then,  Sir,  if 
as  I hare  shown,  without  cost  to  this 
country,  and  in  tho  end  adding  greatly 
to  tho  wealth  of  this  country,  wo  could 
by  such  a measure  as  this,  for  four  con- 
secutive years,  feed,  by  means  of  good 
wages  to  the  heads  of  families,  550,000 
of  the  population  of  Ireland,  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  we  should  go  a great 
way  in  assisting  my  noble  friend  to  carry 
out  his  new  Poor  Law  Amendment 
scheme  for  Ireland." 

If  there  bo  truth  in  the  views  we 
have  urged,  as  to  the  continuance  of 
the  necessity  for  exertion  ; if  next 
year,  and  the  year  after,  must  feel  the 
effects  of  the  famine  of  last  year  ; if 
we  have  truly  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  the  Temporary  Relief  Act,  and  tho 
extension  of  the  poor  law,  with  what  al- 
most immeasurable  force  do  al  1 thew  ar- 
guments apply  1 How  overwhelming  is 
the  demonstration  that  if  we  could 
avert  ruin  from  all  classes  in  Ireland  ; 
some  measure  resembling  in  all  its  main 
features,  if  not  identical  with.  Lord 
George  Bentinck’s  rejected  measure, 
must  be  passed  I 

It  is  impossible  to  do  j ustice  to  tho 
argument  of  this  speech,  without  quot- 
ing the  entire.  The  immense  increase 
which  railways  have  always  secured  to 
the  productive  powers  of  the  country— 
the  stimulus  which  the  very  example  of 
their  formation  gives  to  enterprise— 
these  arguments  were  all  urg^,  and 
urged  in  vun. 

No  other  measure  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  will  give  a stimulus  to  trade. 
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To  one  feature  of  Ireland’s  coming 
misery,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  prophets  of  alarm,  and  perhaps 
meeting  the  fate  which  the  selfishness 
of  those  that  aim  at  ease  too  often 
awards  to  the  unprofitable  predictions 
of  Cassandra,  it  is  our  solemn  duty 
to  call  attention — we  mean  the  certain 
ruin  that  awaits  a large  number  of  the 
shopkeepers  and  small  traders  of  the 
country.  It  was  singular  that  a long 
interval  elapsed,  before  the  distress 
that  had  visited  the  poorer  classes  in 
Ireland,  so  far  reached  the  high  as 
to  interrupt  the  ordinary  operations 
of  trade.  This  was  because  the  peo- 
ple, whose  food  was  withheld,  were,  as 
we  have  said,  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
ordinary  mercantile  system.  Those 
within  that  pale  proceeded  in  their  or- 
dinary routine,  scarcely  being  con- 
scious that  these  wretched  beings  were 
left  without  their  ordinary  sustenance. 
This  could  not  last.  As  the  gentry 
became  gradually  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  misery  that  surrounded 
them,  their  expenditure  on  all  but 
works  of  charity  was  stayed,  or  in  a 
great  degree  curtailed.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year  trade  began 
sensibly  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  alarm. 
By  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March, 
so  far  had  the  stagnation  proceeded 
that  houses  of  the  first  respectability, 
in  the  leading  streets  in  Dublin,  have 
closed  their  establishments  on  a Sa- 
turday night,tciMoK<  hatting  effected  one 
pound's  sale  during  the  weeh.  Trades- 
men in  every  department  are  dismiss- 
ing the  workmen  from  their  employ- 
ment. These  workmen  who  last  year 
were  happy  and  independent,  sup- 
porting themselves  by  their  labour, 
will,  in  a few  weeks  from  the  time  in 
which  we  write,  be  an  additional  bur- 
den to  the  rates  of  the  Temporary 
Relief  Act.  While  such  of  their 
masters  as  had  some  little  capital  stored, 
are  at  this  moment  living  upon  it;  such 
of  these  as  have  not,  have  no  resource 
before  them  hut  the  Insolvent  Calendar 
and  the  poor-house. 

All  this  portion  of  the  calamity 
could  have  been  avoided,  had  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  been  passed.  It  may  yet  be 
avoided,  if  some  measure  like  that  be 
yet  enacted.  Such  a promise  of  good 
to  our  country  would  have  given  heart 
to  all  classes,  and  who  is  there  can 
overrate  the  value  and  importance  of 
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this,  in  acalamity  like  the  present.  Hands 
that  now  hang  listless  would  have 
moved  to  active  employment — hearts 
that  now  despair  would  have  beat 
to  the  pulses  of  energetic  and  stirring 
exertion.  Who  can  estimate  in  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  the  value  of  inspiring 
courage  and  confidence,  at  this  fearful 
crisis,  in  the  Irish  people? 

But  again  we  are  driven  to  ask, 
where  is  the  public  opinion,  where  is 
the  public  spirit  of  Ireland  ? 

Not  many  years  ago  we  remember 
when  Ireland's  nobility  and  leading 
merchants  summoned  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  to  a meeting,  to  call  on  govern- 
ment to  construct  railways  in  Ireland, 
when  no  such  pressing  necessity  existed 
as  there  does  now  ? Why  have  we  not 
now  a requisition  to  call  forth  the  voice 
of  the  nation  in  favour  of  such  a mea- 
sure as  Lord  George  Bentinck's  bill ; 
in  the  name  of  our'starving  people  we  ask 
the  question.  There  have  been  occa- 
sions upon  which  the  peers  and  the  gen- 
try of  Ireland,  in  their  respective  par- 
ties, have  stood  forward  in  imposing 
requisitions  to  convene  meetings  for 
party  purposes,  to  express  the  opinions 
which  they  honestly  held ; for  once, 
let  party  feuds  be  merged  ; let  class 
interests  bo  forgotten ; let  a great 
requisition  summon  Irishmen  to  de- 
mand that  assistance  to  her  railways 
which  even  yet  may  save  Ireland  from 
ruin,  and  no  ministry  will  take  on 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  refu- 
sing their  sanction  to  a measure  like 
Lord  George  Bentinck's  bill. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  invidious  signal- 
izing of  individual  defaulters,  in  the 
midst  of  national  neglect,  that  we  ask, 
where  is  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  with 
the  honours  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  descendant  of  the  Geraldines  upon 
his  head  ? Where  is  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  with  a descent  at  least  equally 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  Ireland  ? 
Why  does  Lord  Glengall  content  him- 
self with  a letter  as  Chairman  of  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  railway  com- 
pany, pointing  out  to  the  English  Trea- 
sury the  number  of  men  that  company 
could  profitably  employ  1 1 or  Lord 
Rosse  with  publishing  those  admi- 
rable letters  to  which,  though  sent 
with  the  name  of  the  noble  lord,  an 
English  journalist  refuses  to  give  a 
place  in  bis  columns.  Let  these  four 
men  head  a requisition  convening  a 
meeting  in  this  very  month,  in  the 
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city  of  Dublin,  to  petition  parliament 
for  aid — large  and  liberal  aid — to  Ire- 
land in  her  present  distress,  and  we 
are  bold  to  say  that,  responded  to  as  that 
requisition  will  be,  no  English  minister 
will  dare  to  take  on  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  refusing  it. 

Demanding  for  Irel.ind  that  the  go- 
vernment should  now  give  large  and 
liberal  assistance  to  the  speedy  con- 
struction of  railways  in  the  country, 
we  pass  to  the  next  class  of  mea- 
sures which  have  been  suggested  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  transition  state  through 
which  Ireland  must  pass  ; that  class 
of  measures  includes  those  which  pro- 
pose 

II.  A LAHGK  ENCODBAOEMENT  TO 
ESIlORATION. 

Emigration  is  not,  perhaps,  a po- 
pular word — we  do  not  wonder  that 
in  Ireland  it  should  not  be  so,  because 
it  has  hitherto  been  associated  with 
the  loss  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  her 
people.  So  long  as  emigration  is  left 
to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  emigrants 
themselves,  it  must  be  the  natural  result 
that  the  most  industrious  and  most  en- 
terprising of  our  peasantry  should  he 
those  who  would  hazard  the  adventure 
of  a new  world.  Emigration,  besides, 
requires  some  little  expenditure  to 
make  it  productive  ; and  in  former 
years  it  has  been  our  duty,  in  the  pages 
of  this  very  periodical,  to  point  the  at- 
tention of  our  rulers  to  the  tide  of 
emigration  which  was  rapidly  draining 
Ireland  of  her  Protestant  population 
— the  yeomanry  of  Ulster.  To  re- 
ooinmenil  emigration,  too,  appears  to 
favour  the  harsh  doctrine  of  political 
economists,  which  represents  the  in- 
crease of  population  as  the  origin  of 
all  the  evils  of  the  human  race.  The 
recommendation  may  be  answered  by 
many  specious  arguments,  and  met  by 
many  plausible  appeals  to  facts. 

Nevertheless,  emigration  was  from 
the  beginning  the  destiny  assigned  to 
the  human  race — “ Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  AND  BEPLENISH  THE  EABTII,” 

was  the  Creator's  primeval  com- 
mand to  the  family  of  man.  It  is  in 
truth  the  necessary  condition  of  his 
existence  upon  earth.  How  much  of 
all  the  misery  we  deplore  in  the 
state  of  civilized  society  may,  per- 
haps, be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  the 
primeval  injunction  of  our  race.  Men 
are  crowded  in  the  manufactories  of 
Lancaster  or  the  alleys  of  London, 


while  wide  plains  of  South  America 

the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe are 

untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man  ; human 
beings  have  been  for  years  famishing 
in  Ireland  for  lack  of  food,  while  one 
valley  on  the  Mississippi  lies  unculti- 
vated, that  would  raise  corn  enough 
to  supply  the  whole  human  race  with 
food.  Men  have  been  fruitful,  and 
they  have  multiplied,  but  they  have 
not  replenished  the  earth. 

Attention  has  been  latterly  turned 
to  emigration,  as  a means  not  only  of 
relieving  the  present  distress  of  Ire- 
land— to  that  task  it  is  inadequate — 
but  as  a means  of  enabling  the  country 
to  pass  through  the  ordeal  that  is  yet 
before  it.  Lord  Ashburton  and  Lord 
Ripon,  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  have 
expressed  themselves  favourable  to  such 
a plan.  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Shafto 
Adair,  and  Colonel  Torrens,  have 
urged  strongly  in  the  pamphlets,  the 
titles  of  which  we  have  prefixed,  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  emigration. 
Among  the  English  journals,  the 
Morning  Herald  has  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a system  of  emigration, 
with  equal  perseveranre  and  ability ; 
and  to  the  advocates  of  an  extended 
emigration — although  his  valuable  let- 
ters on  the  state  of  Ireland  were  not 
written  directly  with  reference  to  this 
subject — we  can  add,  on  the  testimony 
of  these  letters,  the  honoured  name  of 
the  Earl  of  Rosse. 

The  policy,  the  actual  necessity  of 
emigration  from  Ireland,  is,  indeed, 
so  obvious,  that  it  needs  only  to  look 
fairly  at  the  actual  condition  of  thu 
country  to  be  aware  of  its  indispensa- 
ble importance.  The  difference  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  ground  necessary 
to  gpve  sustenance  to  a human  being 
on  a corn  and  on  a potato  diet,  is  in 
itself  demonstration,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  country  to  pass  from 
the  one  mode  of  subsistence  to  the 
other — and  pass,  we  believe  it  must — 
without  the  most  fearful  suffering 
and  confusion,  if  its  present  popu- 
lation continue  to  crowd  its  soil. — 
Apart,  however,  from  the  present 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  has  been  too  dense, 
not  for  its  capabilities  of  support, 
ing  them  if  properly  called  forth, 
but  too  dense  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  country  has  been 
placed.  Ireland  to  support  eight  mil- 
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lions  of  people«  would  have  required, 
at  least,  ail  her  present  agricultu- 
ral produce,  and  many  other  things 
besides.  We  should  have  had  the 
accumulated  products  of  the  industry 
of  many  former  years — works  upon 
which  former  generations  had  spent 
their  savings — factories  in  which  the 
savings  of  the  present  would  enable 
the  owners  to  advance  food  and  sus- 
tenance to  thousands  of  workmen,  who 
now  are  wretched  squatters  on  her 
bogs  or  her  6clds ; a soil  highly  im- 
proved, the  result  of  a long  and 
careful  tillage,  farmsteads  provided 
with  all  the  appliances  of  high  and  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  and  all  the  means 
of  large  expenditure  within  the  reach 
of  the  farmer ; we  should,  in  a word, 
have  in  the  hands  of  all  the  different 
classes  of  society  what  political  econo- 
mists have  called  capital ; we  should 
have  the  whole  country  filled  with  the 
accumulated  products  of  by-gone  in- 
dustry, and  more  than  this,  we  should 
have  a population  trained  to  skill,  and 
taught  in  industrious  occupations — 
Were  Ireland  such  a country  as  this, 
it  could  support,  from  its  natural  re- 
sources, far  more  than  its  present  po- 
pulation. But  how  different  from 
such  an  Ireland  is  the  Ireland  with 
which  we  have  to  deal — hare, naked,  and 
unimproved  I — no  capital  in  the  hands 
of  its  people — its  population  unskilled 
—its  natural  advanta^esunemployed — 
such  an  Ireland  is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting its  present  population. 

Could  we  accomplish  all  these  re- 
quisites in  a day — could  we  give  to  the 
farmers  all  the  appliances  they  would 
need  for  successful  cultivation  of  the 
soil — could  we  endue  them  with  know- 
ledge to  to  apply  them — could  we  stud 
our  country  with  these  evidences  of  ca- 
pital, which  must  be  the  growth  of  the 
expenditure  of  years ; and  could  we, 
after  all  these  miracles,  effect  the  still 
greater  miracle  of  transforming  the 
habits  of  our  people  ; of  enduing  the 
wretched  cottier  with  the  skill  of  the 
artisan — of  fitting  our  rural  popula- 
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tion  for  pursuits  that  are  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  lon^-formed  habits  of 
their  lives — then,  indeed,  the  millions 
who  now  inhabit  Ireland  might  be  sup- 
ported in  comfort  and  independence 
within  her  shores  ; but  if  all  this  be 
but  the  dream  of  a fairy  tale,  to  be 
used  in  sober  argument  only  as  an 
illustration  of  impracticability — and  if 
the  country,  at  it  it  how,  cannot  sup- 
port its  present  population,  what  ex- 
pedient IS  there  but  to  remove  a por- 
tion to  scenes  where  energy  and  enter- 
prise will  raise  for  them  a comfortable 
subsistence  and  a happy  home. 

What  instance  does  the  history  of 
civilization  afford  of  a country  in 
which  the  population  have  multiplied, 
as  they  have  done  in  Ireland,  without 
the  progress  of  these  improvements 
which  would  have  fitted  the  country 
to  sustain  them,  emerging  from  such  a 
state?  The  beginnings  of  improve- 
ment belong,  in  the  natural  ordw  of  a 
nation's  progress,  to  a time  when  po- 
pulation is  thin,  and  its  advance  should 
at  least  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
numbers  ; but  a dense  population  'of 
paupers  presents  a problem  in  the 
economic  condition  of  man,  in  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  rise  from  such  a 
state.  In  every  effort  at  improvement, 
they  must  be  in  each  other's  way.  How 
forcibly  is  this  felt  in  Ireland.  What 
plans  for  social  improvement  does  not 
the  density  of  the  population  obstruct  ? 
Here  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Murray,* 
to  whose  practical  wisdom,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  every  one  in 
Ireland  will  pay  deference : — 

“ There  is  abundance  of  means  as  re- 
gards money,  intelligence,  and  energy, 
amongst  the  tenantry  in  Ireland,  to  im- 
prove the  country  imd  make  it  prodne- 
tive  in  proportion  to  its  natural  capa- 
bilities, but  that  tenantry  so  often  stand 
in  the  way  of  each  other  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  a movement  to  be  made. 
In  every  townland,  there  is  to  be  found, 
as  in  every  other  condition  in  life,  one. 


* Mr.  Murray  has  been  for  many  years,  indeed  we  believe  since  its  establish- 
ment, the  chief  manager  in  Ireland,  of  ail  the  concerns  of  the  Provincial  Bank ; 
an  establishment  which  is  said  to  owe  much,  if  not  all  of  its  present  high  position 
to  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  great  ability,  and  tact.  The  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  which  be  has  urged  the  necessity  of  emigration,  is  one  of  the  best  timed 
and  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Inland  which  her  present  calamity 
has  called  forth. 
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two,  three,  or  more  men  as  tenants,  who, 
by  reason  of  their  greater  intelligence, 
industry,  and  carefulness,  are  capable 
of  holding  positions  greatly  above  tliose 
they  now  occupy ; but  they  could  not, 
ana  dare  not,  venture  to  extend  their 
usefulness  for  their  own  benefit  and  that 
of  their  country,  because  they  could  only 
do  so  by  the  ejectment  of  their  neigh- 
bours from  their  homes  and  places  of  re- 
fuge. Upon  these  men,  and  such  as 
them,  however,  would  devolve  the  re- 
generation of  Ireland,  if  the  way  were 
prepared  for  them.  Their  savings,  in 
place  of  being  deposited  in  the  National 
Savings’  Banks  of  the  country,  the  pre- 
sent place  of  safety,  would  soon  be  in- 
vested in  the  improvement  of  a grate- 
ful soil,  as  far  more  remunerative.  The 
course  of  that  improvement  would  be 
gradual, — but  pave  a course  for  it,  and 
set  it  in  motion,  and  like  the  stone  in  the 
proverb,  its  progress  would  be  vastly 
accelerated  as  it  proceeded.  The  la- 
bour to  be  afforded  in  this  way  would  be 
natural — the  wages  of  labour  would  bo 
increased,  and  as  these  were  perma- 
nently increased,  and  steady  and  con- 
tinued employment  obtained,  emigration 
would  naturally  cease.  The  increased 
wages  of  labour  would  be  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  annually  increasing 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  each  succeeding 
year  would  add  to  its  productiveness.” 

We  ask  ag^in,  from  what  analogy 
are  we  to  expect  an  over-crowded  po- 
pulation of  pau|>ers  to  civilize  them- 
selves? In  their  very  struggles  for 
existence  they  must,  as  has  been  finely 
said,  trample  each  other  down  into  in- 
digence. 

Mr.  Shafto  Adair,  in  his  “ Winter 
in  Antrim,”  one  of  the  ablest  pamph- 
lets which  for  many  years  has  issued 
from  the  press,  urges  strongly  the 
necessity  of  emigration,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  change  that  Ire- 
land must  pass  through  in  losing  the 
potato,  but  still  more  as  a safe  and  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  great  social 
revolution  which  must  be^created  by 
the  new  poor-law  act. 

“ And  here  I would  distinguish  be- 
tween emigration — by  which  I under- 
stand the  mrusting  forth  of  unwelcome 
inmates  from  the  parent  home,  as  young 
ravens  are  driven  forth  into  the  wilder- 
ness— and  colonization,  by  which  syste- 
matic facility  is  afforded  to  industrious 
men  to  found,  under  other  skies,  Bri- 
tish homes  within  the  oircumfercnce  of 
the  British  Empire. 

•'  I view,  as  among  the  worthiest  ob- 


jects of  a statesman's  ambition,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  British  race,  and  its  in- 
stitutions, through  all  lands.  Broad 
regions  lio  ready  for  our  occupancy  : 
tbe  crowded  multitudes,  who  might 
find  happy  competences  and  le.ad  ho- 
noured lives  in  those  yet  unbroken 
solitudes,  trample  down  each  other  in 
their  fierce  fight  for  existence  on  the 
over-burdened  native  soil.  Many  a 
brave  heart  has  sighed  forth  its  last 
during  this  dreadful  wiutcr,  which  might 
have  animated,  had  it  been  cared  for, 
another  hardy  settler  to  a British  co- 
lony. 

“ Therefore  systematic  colonization 
must,  for  years  to  come,  be  adopted  as 
a principle  in  the  social  management  of 
Ireland;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  while  they  increase  the  facility, 
furnish  additional  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a step."  • • • • • 

“ Tho  tendency  of  the  new  state  of 
things  will  be  to  enlarge  holdings,  and 
to  convert  the  cottiers  into  labourers. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a much 
larger  class,  willing  to  emigrate,  will 
crowd  upon  you,  [aud  that  the  newly- 
opened  channels  of  employment  may 
not  be  choked,  it  will  be  well  to  assist 
them.  The  Union  has  already  power 
to  assist  in  emigration ; but  the  co-ope- 
ration of  government  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  conciliate  tbe  public  mind  to 
the  extensive  assessment  that  would  be 
necessary,  even  to  the  half  of  tho  actual 
outlay.  Tho  labouring  poor  should  bo 
taught  to  feel  that  colonization  was  not 
an  engine  for  banishment,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  positive  well-being  of  the  co- 
lonist ; the  rate-payer  should  be  ena- 
bled to  appreciate  at  once  tbe  prospec- 
tive relief  to  be  obtained  by  a partial 
expenditure  of  his  contributions,  for  tho 
purpose  of  relieving  the  labour  market ; 
and  tho  government,  as  trustee  for  the 
empire,  should  take  care  that  those 
whom  the  mother  country  could  not 
employ,  should  find  the  means  of  honest 
subsistence  in  her  scarcely-peopled  co- 
lonies. 

“ But  government  alone,  and  unas- 
sisted public  bodies,  ore  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  colonization,  from  which  all 
possible  benefits  might  be  derived.  The 
necessary  funds  should  be  furnished  by 
the  two  parties  to  the  operation.  By 
the  Union,  in  consideration  of  tho  actual 
relief,  and  os  acting  f<y  the  benefit  of 
the  pauper  emigrant ; and  by  the  go- 
vernment, on  mhalf  of  the  empire, 
whose  solid  power  is  augmented  by 
every  emigrant  transplanted  to  her  co- 
lonial possessions.’’ 

Colonel  Torrens,  long  known  and 
valued  for  his  labours  in  the  cause  of 
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emigration,  has  shown  the  possibility 
of  locating  a population  much  larger 
than  could  be  taken  away  from  Ire- 
land in  British  colonies.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  difficulties  in  providing  for 
the  support  of  a large  number  of  emi- 
grants when  landed  upon  one  of  these 
colonial  shores.  But  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  men  cannot  meet  a famine, 
the  like  of  which  the  world  never  saw, 
without  difficulty.  Those^_who  wish 
fur  demonstration,  that  it  is  possible, 
by  a well  arranged  system  of  coloni- 
zation, to  provide  amply  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  emigrant,  will 
find  it  in  the  admirable  Essay  of  Colo- 
nel Torrens. 

The  Morning  Herald,  a journal 
which  has  advocated  Irish  interests 
always  with  generosity  and  ability, 
generally  with  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  this  country, 
has  recently  referred  to  a very 
striking  statement  in  the  report  of 
the  commUsion  to  inquire  into  the 
slate  of  the  Irish  poor.  The  state- 
ment and  the  comment  embody  in 
clear  and  truthful  language  facts  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  estimating 
the  value  of  emigration,  either  in  re- 
lation to  the  general  state  of  Ireland, 
or  the  measures thatare in  progress: — 

“ The  statement  to  which  we  refer  is 
contained  in  the  following  passage,  to 
be  found  in  the  first  passage  of  the  com- 
missioners* report — 

**  * It  appears  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  agrlcuUtiral  families  constitute  a 
little  more  than  a fourth,  while  in  Ire- 
land they  constitute  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  population;  that  there  were 
in  Great  Britain  in  1831, 1,055,082  agri- 
cultural labourers  ; in  Ireland,  1,131,715. 
Although  the  cultivated  land  in  Great 
Britain  amounts  to  about  34,250,(XK) 
acres,  and  that  of  Ireland  only  to  about 
14,600,000.  There  are  in  Ireland 
about  five  agricultural  larourebs 

FOR  EVERY  TWO  THAT  THERE  ARE  FOR 
THE  SAME  QUANTITY  OF  LAND  IKGrEAT 

Britain.* 

“ Thus  we  have  in  the  outset  the 
quantity  of  land  that  in  this  country 
would  support  t^o  agricultural  labour- 
ers, in  Ireland  supporting  five.  Suppose, 
then,  the  produce  of  ihat  quantity  in 
each  country  to  be  the  same ; suppose 
the  share  of  the  produce  allotted  to  the 
reward  of  labour  to  he  the  same,  and 
still  you  find  the  Irish  labourer  in  a con- 
dition not  half  as  comfortable  as  that  of 
the  English  or  Scotch.  Some  small, 
very  small,  allowance  we  know  must  bo 


made  in  this  calculation  for  the  fact  thst 
the  Irish  agricultural  labourer  is,  him- 
self, in  many  instances,  the  le.sse©  and 
occupier  of  the  soil,  and  so  adds  to  bis 
share  what  in  England  would  be  the 
profits  of  the  farmer  on  this  small  hold- 
ing : but  the  accuracy  of  the  stubborn 
figures  that  supply  the  data  of  the  calcu^ 
lation  is  indisputable. 

**  But  this  supposition  is  far  too  fa- 
vourable to  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
labourer.  The  very  same  report  sup- 
plies us  with  the  means  of  calculating 
that  the  quantity  of  land  upon  which  ia 
Ireland  five  labourers  are  located,  produ- 
ces  very  little  more  than  half  the  value 
produced  bu  the  t^ame  quantity  in  Enylaud 
upon  which  there  are  hut  two.  Here  is 
the  short  statement  of  the  miserable  and 
depressed  condition  of  the  population  of 
Ireland.  Give  to  this  state  of  facts  what 
name  you  will — call  it  superabundant 
population — designate  it  as  a want  of 
efficiency  in  agricultural  labour — de- 
scribe it  as  want  of  capital — express  it 
by  the  nomenclature  of  any  favourite 
theory  or  science  that  you  pfeuse,  in  the 
end  you  must  come  round  to  the  plain 
stubborn  statement  of  fact,  that  five 
agricultural  labourers  s<{uat  themselves 
upon  a piece  of  ground  in  Ireland  which, 
in  England,  would  be  tilled  by  two  ; and 
that,  after  all,  there  is  raised  from  that 
piece  of  ground  about  half  as  much  as  is- 
yielded  by  the  corresponding  piece  in 
England. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  here  is  de- 
monstration that  no  measure  of  relief 
can  permanently  improve  the  condition 
of  Ireland  that  does  not  contemplate, 
cither  by  direct  means,  or  indirectly  as 
a consequence,  the  removal  of  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  this  agricultural 
population  from  the  soil  ? Distribute  as 
you  will  the  produce  of  the  land — nay, 
increase  that  produce  as  you  will,  and 
leave  the  five  labourers  still  to  receive 
the  same  share  that  two  receive  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  destitution  of  Ireland  is 
not  removed.  Increase  the  taxation  of 
the  poor  law  until  you  give  each  of  the 
five  as  much  as  each  of  the  two 
has  in  England,  and  you  pauperize  all 
classes.  Will  you  leave  100,000  per- 
sons ill  Ireland  depending  upon  agricul- 
tural labour  more  than  there  are  in 
England  so  depending,  no  legislative  en- 
actment can  raise  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  labourers  to  a level  with  ours. 
The  importance  of  the  statement  we 
have  quoted  from  the  commissioners* 
report  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate.  It 

is  the  key  to  Ireland’s  destitution it  Is 

the  warning  of  the  dangers  that  must 
attend  the  attempt  to  relieve  Irish  dis- 
tress by  the  mere  enactment  of  a poor 
law — in  our  minds  it  points  to  the  safe 
and  practicable  remeoy.  What  is  that 
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remedy?  We  say,  with  Mr.  Murray, 
in  the  able  and  well-timed  pamphlet 
with  which  we  have  already  made  our 
readers  familiar,  * in  one  word — emi- 
gration.’ If  the  plainest  calculations 
of  arithmetic  can  be  relied  on — if  the 
rules  of  addition  and  subtraction  bo  not 
cheats — you  cannot  permit  the  present 
population  still  to  prey  upon  the  soil, 
and  hope  to  see  the  country  elevated  to 
a level  with  England.  What  is  to  bo 
done  with  those  whom  you  must  re- 
move ? In  a country  where  there  are 
no  manufacturers  to  receive  them,  even 
were  they  fit  for  such  employment  ? — 
Where  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
located  on  the  waste  lands,  even  were 
all  the  waste  lands  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed? No  dictate  of  common  sense 
appears  more  axiomatic  than  that  which 
would  prompt  us  to  remove  this  popu- 
lation to  those  fruitful  and  vast  plains 
of  other  regions  in  which  man  has  yet 
new  conquests  to  make,  and  new  stores 
of  subsistence  to  command.  Shall  one 
grand  effort  be  made  to  do  this  now, 
when  the  people  will  co-operate  with 
us ; or  shall  we  permit  this  wretched 
population  to  continue  to  trample  each 
other  down  into  indigence,  until  insulted 
nature  vindicates  her  own  laws,  and 
periodical  visitations  of  famine,  and  its 
sure  attendant,  pestilence,  depopulate 
an  over-burdened  and  neglected  land  ? 

“ We  stated,  on  Tuesday,  our  convic- 
tion, that  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
Irish  landlords  prosperous,  they  would, 
at  their  own  cost,  avail  themselves  of 
the  eagerness  now  manifested  for  emi- 
ration  by  their  cottier  tenants.  We 
ave  heard,  and  we  believe  with  troth, 
of  one  Irish  nobleman  (better  known, 
however,  as  an  English  statesman) 
whose  agents  have  actually  contracted 
for  the  removal  to  Canada,  at  his  ex- 
pense, of  2,000  persons,  cottier  tenants, 
and  their  families,  who  have  thankfully 
accepted  the  boon  that  removes  them 
from  destitution  to  a region  where  their 
industry  will  find  them  bread. 

“ There  is  not  an  estate  in  Ireland 
upon  which,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
the  same  offer,  made  in  a kindly  spirit, 
and  with  proper  additions,  would  not 
now  be  receive  as  a boon.  Once  more, 
we  uk  of  our  rulers,  shall  the  opportu- 
nity bo  lost  ?” 

We  have  quoted  this  statement  at 
length,  because,  while  we  do  not  en- 
tirely assent  to  all  its  reasonings,  we 
feel  that  it  forcibly  calls  attention  to  one 
great  fact  in  the  economic  condition 
of  Ireland,  which  must  never  be  for- 
gotten or  overlooked,  we  mean  the 
superabundance  of  the  agricultural 
population  on  the  soil  of  Ireland,  com- 
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pared  either  with  its  produce  or  the 
necessities  of  its  cultivation.  In  every 
consideration  of  Ireland's  condition,  in 
every  proposition  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  this  fact  meets  us  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  her  social 
state. 

Foremost  among  the  advocates  for 
emigration  we  must  place  Mr.  Murray. 
He  It  was  who  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  this  year  the  small  holders 
of  land  in  Ireland  mere,  for  the  first 
time  as  a body,  willing  to  emigrate. 
By  how  many  evidences  this  is  now 
confirmed,  no  one  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  events  in  Ireland  needs 
to  be  told.  Every  seaport  is  crowded 
with  emigrants,  leaving  behind  them 
this  land  of  horrors.  The  neglect  of  til- 
lage, which  Mr.  Labouchere  was  led  to 
charge  as  a crime  upon  the  people  of 
some  districts,  proceeded  from  their  de- 
termination to  depart  from  the  country. 
Such  few  of  the  landlords  as  have  the 
means,  are  now  doing  that  which  in 
former  years  no  price  conid  have 
commanded,  ridding  their  estates  of 
the  pauper  tenants  for  whose  location 
upon  them  they  never  were  respon- 
sible. Miserable  in  Ireland,  these  very 
people  will,  in  another  state  of  social 
existence,  exhibit  qualities  of  indus- 
try, of  enterprise,  and  of  prudence, 
which  no  one  could  have  dreamed  of 
discovering  in  the  listless  or  turbu- 
lent idler  here,  while  their  departure 
will  leave  room  for  others  of  their 
countrymen  to  exhibit  the  same  quali- 
ties at  home.  One  extract  from  Mr. 
Murray’s  pamphlet  we  cannot  refrain 
from  the  satisfaction  of  quoting.  Let 
us  see  what  we  may  expect  from  our 
people  when  fair  open  is  given  to  the 
fine  qualities,  moral  and  physical,  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them.  It 
is  a passage  in  which  the  writer  feel- 
ingly details  the  remittances  which 
Irish  emigrants  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  across  the  Atlantic  to  their 
relatives  at  home 

“You  have  been  accustomed,"  he  says, 
addressing  the  statesman  to  whom  he 
writes,  "to  grapple  w^  and  master 
figures,  whether  as  re^csenting  the 
produce  of  former  tariffs,  or  in  con- 
structing new  ones,  or  in  showing  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  earth.  Those  now  about 
to  be  presented  to  you,  as  an  apMndix 
to  this  communication,  are  small,  very 
small,  in  their  separate  amounts,  and 
not  by  any  means  in  the  aggregate  of 
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tho  magnitude  of  the  sums  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  ; but  they 
are  large  separately,  and  heaving  large 
in  the  aggregate,  in  all  that  is  connected 
with  the  higher  and  nobler  parts  of  our 
nature — in  all  that  relates  to  and  evinces 
the  feeling  of  the  heart  towards  those 
who  are  of  our  kindred,  no  matter  by 
what  waters  placed  asunder,  or  by  what 
distance  separated.  They  are  large, 
powerfully  large,  in  reading  lessons  of 
instruction  to  tne  statesman  and  philan- 
thropist,  in  dealing  with  a warmhearted 
people  for  their  good,  and  in  placing 
them  in  a position  of  comparative  com- 
fort to  that  in  which  they  now  are. 
These  figures  represent  the  particulars 
of  7917  separate  Bills  of  Exchange,  va- 
rying in  amount  from  XI  to  XlO  each 
— few  exceeding  the  latter  sum  ; so 
many  separate  offerings  from  the  na- 
tives of  Ireland  who  have  heretofore 
emigrated  from  its  shores,  sent  to  their 
relations  and  friends  in  Ireland,  drawn 
and  paid  between  the  1st  of  January 
and  the  15th  of  Debember,  1B4(> — not 
quite  one  year;  and  amount  in  all  to 
X4 1,261  9s.  lid.  But  this  list,  long 
though  it  bo,  does  not  measure  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  such  interesting  of- 
ferings. It  contains  only  about  one- 
third  part  of  the  whole  number  and 
value  of  such  remittances  that  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Ireland  during 
tho  349  days  of  1846.  The  data  from 
which  this  list  is  compiled  enable  the 
writer  to  estimate  with  confidence  the 
number  and  amount  drawn  otherwise  ; 
and  he  calculates  that  the  entire  num- 
ber, for  not  quite  one  year,  of  such 
Bills, is  24,000,  and  the  amountXl2.j,0(M), 
or,  on  an  average,  X5  4s.  2<1.  each.  They 
are  sent  from  husband  to  wife,  from  fa- 
ther to  child,  from  child  to  father,  mo- 
ther, and  grand-parents,  from  sister  to 
brother,  and  the  reverse ; and  from  and 
to  those  united  by  all  the  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  that  binds  us  together 
on  earth.** 

Who  will  not  assent  to  the  justice  of 
his  comment  ?» 

“ These  remittances  show  by  evidence 
incontrovertible  that  it  is  the  want  of 
opportunity  alone  that  prevents  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  from  raising  itself 
and  becoming^  prosperous.  That  op- 
portunity cannot,  as  Ireland  is  circum- 
stanced, he  given  at  home;  let  it  be  af- 
forded elsew  here.  If  Ireland  were  not 
“ sea  girded,*’  would  the  population  have 
become  what  it  is?  Certainly  not;  it 
would  long  ago  have  relieved  itself. 

“ If  wo  turn  from  the  physical  capa- 
city of  the  population,  as  strongly  mani- 
fested by  these  remittances,  to  raise  it- 
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self,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support  rela- 
tions and  friends,  to  the  evidence  which 
is  aiforded  by  them  of  tho  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  population,  there  is  proof 
equally  incontestihleof  (he  heart  ot  that 
population  being  in  the  right  place.  The 
tirst  savings  of  labour  arc  sent  to  aid 
tho.se  who  were  nursed  in  the  same  arms, 
and  reared  under  the  same  roofs,  with 
the  emigrants,  or  to  those  who  nursed 
and  reared  them.” 

Imperfect,  of  necessity,  as  has  been 
our  review  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
that  incontrovertibly  establish  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  extended  emigrra- 
tion  from  this  country,  we  have  suffi- 
ciently examined  the  subject  to  de- 
monstrate, that  among  the  remedial 
measures  for  Ireland,  emigration  or 
colonization  must  hold  a prominent 
place.  The  enormous  voluntary  emi- 
gration that  is  this  year  taking  place, 
evidences  how  favourable  is  the  oppor- 
tunity. Unhappily,  however,  this  emi- 
gration is  just  of  the  class  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  at  home.  Those  who 
are  able  to  leave  the  country  without  as- 
sistance are  persons  who  must  take  with 
them  means  and  enterprise  that  the 
country  can  but  illspare.  The  landlords 
share  too  deeply  in  the  calamity  of  the 
visitation  to  be  able  in  general  to  give 
to  their  other  tenants  the  means  of 
removing  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

After  all,  might  not  the  best  charity 
be,  when  we  have  failed  in  bringing 
the  food  to  the  people,  to  spend  our 
money  in  enabling  the  people  to  go  to 
the  food.  The  ships  that  are  bringing 
us  provisions  from  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
might  thus,  in  their  transit  each  way, 
feed  the  hungry — on  one  pass.age  bring- 
ing the  corn  to  the  land  of  famine — on 
the  other,  taking  the  people  from  the 
land  of  famine  to  the  corn. 

Emigration  cannot,  however,  be 
carried  on  so  as  effectually  to  relieve  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  without  assistance 
from  the  state.  Unfortunately  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters  relating  to  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  time, precious 
time  has  been  lost,  that  can  never  be 
recalled.  We  know  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  government,  as  a govern- 
ment, to  interfere  in  emigration  to 
any  but  colonies  of  their  own  ; we 
know  also  that  government  cannot  be 
expected  to  undertake  to  superintend 
the  shipment  of  emigrants  to  those 
colonies,  without  having  made  proper 
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provilion  for  them  on  their  arrival — 
all  this  we  know  and  feel,  and,  there- 
fore, we  fear  that,  in  this  year,  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  any  very  extended 
system  of  colonization  from  Ireland. 
To  some  extent,  even  this  year,  it  may 
be  carried.  In  some,  at  least,  of  the 
colonies,  the  colonists  are  even  now 
ready  to  receive  emigrants,  as  farm 
labourers,  upon  terms  upon  which  our 
poor  people  would  be  happy  to  go,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  number 
who,  even  this  ye.ir,  government 
might  thus  locate.  But  why  should 
not  government  at  once  assist  with  the 
means  any  landlords  who  will  be  willing 
to  give  to  theircottier  tenants  the  means 
of  emigration,  leaving  to  the  parties 
themselves  the  entire  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  place  of  destination. 
This,  we  believe,  might  safely  be  done 
this  year,  supplementary  to  any  direct 
amount  of  colonization  which  govern- 
ment might  take  upon  themselves. 

Valuable  opportunities  will  unques- 
tionablv  have  Ijeen  lost  in  the  present 
year ; tut  next  year  they  will  recur. 
The  effects  of  the  famine  will  not  ]mss 
away  for  years,  and  next  year  will 
witness  a readiness  for  emigration  si- 
milar to  the  present.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  poor  law  ought  to 
bo  so  managed  that  no  person  who 
continues  to  be  the  holder  of  land 
should  bo  entitled  to  relief.  The  oji- 
portunities  for  promoting  voluntary 
emigration  will  not  soon  pass  away. 
It  will  rest  with  the  British  ministry 
to  be  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of 
them.  In  every  colony  of  Great  Bri- 
tain preparations  should  be  made  to 
receive  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who,  next  year  as  well  as  this,  will  be 
prei)ared  to  accept  thankfully  of  the 
means  of  transit  from  Ireland.  Ca- 
nada, Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cai>e  of  Good  Hoik,  and  even  Ceylon, 
may  all  be  ready  to  afford  a home  to 
some.  But  wliv  should  new  colonies  be 
formed  ? Is  the  splendid  territory  at 
last  peaceably  secured  to  us  in  the  Ore- 
gon to  remain  a waste  ? Why  should  not 
a Briti.sh  and  an  Irish  colony  people 
that  splendid  country  which  the  early 
habitsofthose  who  would  emigrate  from 
Ireland  would  lit  them  to  till.  We  ex- 
pose, perhaps,  our  jilan  to  the  hazard 
of  objections,  by  entering  into  these  de- 
tails. It  is  not  jajssible  for  any  man, 
without  the  information  of  a colonial 
minister,  to  fix  the  locality  or  localities 
to  which  the  surplus  population  should 


be  removed.  Enough  fur  us  to  prove 
that  the  well-being  of  Ireland  demands 
that  her  agricultural  population  should 
be  made  less  dense—that  unless  it  be  so, 
the  measures  intended  for  her  improve- 
ment can  only  perpetuate  and  deepen 
her  poverty — and  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  an  op- 
portunity is  offered  of  removing,  with 
their  own  full  consent,  such  a portion 
of  the  over-crowded  population  of  Ire- 
land as  will  leave  room  at  home  for 
the  enterprise  and  energies  of  those 
who  are  left,  to  make  Ireland  a pros- 
perous nation ; while  those  who  are 
thus  removed  will  provide  the  colonics 
of  Great  Britain  with  a bold,  an  in- 
genious, and,  as  they  have  ever  proved 
themselves,  under  happier  circum- 
stances, an  energetic  and  industrious 
race. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a few 
words  upon  the  third  class  of  measures 
to  which  we  have  adverted : — 

III.  Measures  for  improving  the 
productiveness  or  extending  the  sur- 
face of  the  cultivated  land  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  objects  wo 
have,  in  a great  degree,  anticipated 
our  comment.  The  Drainage  Act  of 
last  year  supplies,  unquestionably, 
most  valuable  facilities  for  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  estates  ; and  were 
the  suggestion  followed,  of  permitting 
proprietors  and  fanners  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  the  Temporary  Relief  Act, 
by  taking  the  labourers  to  works  of 
profitable  occupation,  giving  some  si- 
milar security  for  the  repayment  to 
that  which  we  have  suggested,  we 
believe  much  might  be  done  this  year 
in  making  the  soil  of  Irelanrl  more 
rorluetive.  Lctgovernment,  however, 
v offering  facilities  for  emigration, 
give  the  opportunity  of  removing  the 
cottier  paupers,  who  have  hitherto 
kept  the  land  less  than  half  tilled — let 
them  increase  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  by  a general  measure 
of  railways  to  facilitate  intercourse 
through  the  country,  and  the  penua- 
nenlly  improved  cultivation  of  the  .soil 
of  Ireland  nuiy  safely  be  left  to  the 
energies  of  the  people  themselves. 

Tlie  question  of  the  reclamation  of 
the  waste  lands  is  one  of  difficulty  and 
magnitude.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
measure  which  ministers  intend  to  pro- 
pose iqsm  the  subject  we  do  not  know. 
It  will  involve,  probably,  the  power  of 
taking  these  lands  from  the  owners  who 
hare  not  the  means  or  the  capacity  to 
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improve  them,  and  the  improvement  of 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  In 
the  waste  lands  of  the  country  will  be 
found,  to  a very  groat  extent,  the 
means  at  present  of  usefully  employing 
the  labour  we  must  purchase,  and  the 
means  permanently  of  locating  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  a portion  of  that 
population,  which  Ireland,  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  her  agriculture,  is  no 
longer  able  even  to  feed.  In  the  same 
waste  lands  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
the  means  of  establishing  in  the  coun- 
try a class  of  yeomen  proprietors,  if  it 
be  desirable  to  establish  them — a pro- 
position, we  confess,  of  which  we  have 
serious  doubts. 

In  whatever  way,  or  by  whatever 
tenure,  the  reclaimed  lands  are  to  be 
disposed  of,  their  reclamation  does  ap- 
pear the  plainest  and  the  most  obvious 
of  all  remedial  measures  fcir  Ireland. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  almost  all 
the  measures  which  are  now  called  for 
for  Ireland  are,  as  Mr.  P.  Scropc  ob- 
serves, the  procrastinated  measures  of 
former  years.  Emigration  and  the  re- 
clamation of  the  waste  lands  were  urged 
upon  the  ministry  of  1837,  as  remedies 
for  the  state  of  Ireland,  without  which 
the  poor  law  of  that  year  would  be  a 
mockery — they  were  urged  in  the  in- 
sulted and  discarded  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry, 
the  suggestions  of  which  Lord  John 
Russell  contemptuously  flung  aside,  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  upon  the  report 
of  a six  weeks’  inspection.  If  out-door 
relief  is  now  alarming  the  more  timid 
of  the  Irish  proprietors — if  Irish  dis- 
tress is  now  embarrassing  the  British 
ministry — let  us  remind  both  of  the 
legislation  of  1837.  An  opportunity 
then  presented  itself  of  improving  per- 
manently the  condition  of  the  Irish 
nation.  A royal  commission  had  then 
deliberately  suggested  the  calm  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  very  mea- 
sures of  emigration  and  reclamation  of 
the  waste  lands,  which  will  now  be  car- 
ried into  efiect  by  an  agitated  parlia- 
ment and  a terriflfed  proprietary.  From 
comprehensive  measures,  the  respon- 
sibility of  which  they  feared,  the  minis- 
try of  that  day  escape  by  Mr.  Nicholls 
and  the  workhou.ses;  but  look  back  tothe 
debates,  and  see  what  evidence  is  there 
of  the  Irish  representatives  urging 
upon  the  nation  toe  measures  that  then 
ought  to  have  been  taken  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  - people — what 
do  we  find  ? miserable  debates  about 
details,  and,  on  the  part  of  some,  a 
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mere  vain  attempt — as  there  is  now — to 
resist  the  obligation  of  a poor  law — 
an  attempt  which  failed  then  as  it  has 
failed  now,  and  only  damaged  the  (dia- 
racter,  of  those  who  made  it,  and  with 
them,  unfortunately,  the  character  of 
the  Irish  gentry. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  and  the  evidence 
selected  by  him  from  that  taken  by 
Lord  Devon’s  committee,  without 
being  convinced  that  in  the  waste  lands 
of  Ireland,  of  which  there  are  abont  a 
million  and  a half  of  acres  reclaim- 
able  for  tillage  purposes,  and  nearly 
two  milUons  and  a half  for  that 
of  pasture — there  is  a resource  to 
which  we  may  confidently  look  for 
the  support  of  a considerable  porrion 
of  the  population  for  whom,  in  the 
social  revolution  through  which  Ire- 
land is  passing,  we  must  provide  a 
subsistence  and  a home.  To  believe, 
however,  that  upon  those  waste  lands 
can  be  located  the  whole,  or  even  any- 
thing like  a large  proportion  of  her 
rurm  surplus  population,  is  an  exag- 
geration of  the  wildest  and  most  mis- 
chievous character.  No ! we  must 
have — unpleasant,  perhaps,  as  the  con- 
clusion is — we  must  have  colonization 
abroad.  All  men  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
have  felt  the  evil  of  her  overburtbened 
agricultural  population.  Schemes,appa- 
rcntly  the  most  opposite,  all  have  rerer- 
cnce  to  this  one  giant  mischief  of  our 
state.  Home  colonization,  and  foreign 
colonization,  or  emigration,  however 
apparently  diflerent,  are  just  the  same 
in  principle — an  attempt  to  locate  that 
population  elsewhere  than  upon  Bie 
soil  they  now  overcrowd.  To  the  sense 
of  the  same  ever  present  evil,  may  be 
traced  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  turn  a portion  of  that  popu- 
lation to  manufacturing  pursuits,  by 
reviving  or  establishing  native  manu- 
factures. The  mind  is  slow  in  receiv- 
ing the  conviction  which  we  have 
endeavoured  in  a previous  part  of  this 
article  to  express,  that  a dense  popu- 
lation, steeped  in  pauperism,  can  never 
extricate  themselves  from  the  degra- 
dation of  their  condition,  until  a por- 
tion of  them  are  removed. 

We  have,  however,  land  at  home, 
upon  which  some,  at  least,  of  that 
population  may  bo  located;  obvious 
indeed  is  the  policy  which  prompts  the 
selection  of  this  nome  toil  for  their 
location,  and  collateral  with  the' ex- 
tensive colonization  of  our  people 
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abroad,  we  earnestly  hope  that  mea- 
sures will  be  introduced  to  reclaim 
and  appropriate  to  the  use  of  man, 
the  extensive  tracts  which  now  lie 
waste  and  unproductive,  within  the 
circle  of  our  shores. 

We  have  concluded  the  task  which 
we  assigned  to  ourselves  in  reviewing 
the  sad  history  of  the  famine,  and 
suggesting  the  measures  by  which  the 
evus  of  Ireland  may  be  met.  Un- 
reasonable as  is,  perhaps,  the  space 
which  this  article  has  occupied  of  the 
pages  of  this  periodical — unreasonable, 
certainly,  were  the  question  we  have 
discuss^,  one  less  vital  than  the 
very  existence  of  our  country — ^we  feel 
how  wholly  inadequate  and  imperfeet 
has  been  our  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ters we  have  included  in  our  review. 
We  feel,  too,  that  in  suggesting  so 
much  of  detail  as  we  have  done  in  these 
pages,  we  have  exposed  the  plans  we 
recommend  to  cavils  which  a more  pru- 
dent adherence  to  a general  outline 
might  have  escaped.  If,  however,  the 
general  outline  of  the  measures  we  have 
suggested  be  just,  and  expedient,  and 
right — let  those  who  quarrel  with  any 
particular  items  of  our  plan  remember, 
that  until  the  general  principles  we 
have  put  forward  can  be  displaced,  our 
argument  is  not  affected,  by  showing 
that  the  writer  of  those  pages  has  not 
the  information,  or  perhaps  the  capa- 
city, to  sliape  these  measures  into  un- 
exceptionable detail. 

No  doubt  the  measures  we  have 
pressed  will  involve  an  advance,  to 
no  inconsiderable  amount,  of  the  money 
or  the  credit  of  the  state — a little 
more,  perhaps,  as  a loan,  than  Ireland 
and  England  jointly  gave  as  a gift  to 
carry  out  the  project  of  negro  emanci- 
pation. All  our  measures  are  based  upon 
the  principle  that  this  calamity  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  imperial  one,  and 
borne  by  the  empire  at  large.  If  this 
be  not  conceded — if  the  state  be  not, 
as  we  have  said,  our  government — if 
we  are  not  to  receive  the  assistance 
which  government  can  render  upon 
such  on  occasion — what  alternative  is 
there  for  any  Irishman  but  to  feel  that 
the  united  parliament  has  abdicated 
the  functions  of  government  for  Ire- 
land, and  to  demand  for  his  country 
that  separate  legislative  existence,  the 
necessity  of  which  will  then  bo  fully 
proved. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  united 
empire  can  bring  to  the  task  resources 
ftr  greater  than  any  which  a separate 


Irish  government  or  parliament  could 
command.  But  fur  a partnership  in 
such  extended  resources — individuals 
first  and  small  communities  afterwards 
— consent  to  lase  their  particular  ex- 
istence, or  merge  it  in  the  combina- 
tion of  mighty  states.  These  are  the 
occasions  upon  which  mt^  be  realized 
the  memorable  words  ofPitt,  in  advo- 
cating that  very  Union,  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  which  those  who  would  throw 
this  burden  exclusively  uron  Ireland 
assail — that  “we  have  all  a greater 
stake  in  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire  at  large,  than  we  can  have 
in  any  petty  and  separate  interest  of 
its  component  parts." 

There  is  not  one  of  the  measures  we 
have  proposed  which  would  not  abun- 
dantly repay  the  imperial  exchequer 
twice  over — we  say  not  in  the  in- 
creased strength  of  the  empire — in  the 
changed  condition  of  Ireland — but  es- 
timated in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
in  the  increased  revenue  which,  with 
our  improved  condition,  our  people 
would  pay.  No  more  profitable  in- 
vestment for  state  expenditure  than 
Ireland  now  presents,  was  ever  offered 
to  the  exchequer  of  a great  nation. 

To  a liberal  and  generous  policy  to 
Ireland,  the  next  few  years  will  bring 
returns  in  the  peace,  tlic  content,  and 
the  prosperity  of  this  country,  which 
no  calculations  of  finance  can  measure, 
and  for  which  no  expenditure  could  be 
too  great — but  even  in  the  ledgers  of 
the  financier  a very  short  period  will, 
in  the  increased  contributions  to  the  re- 
venue which  rising  opulence  will  bring, 
blot  out  the  largest  entries  of  expen- 
diture for  which  the  measures  we  have 
demanded  could  call,  and  leave  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account  a perpetual 
source  of  income  and  strength. 

Estimated  even  by  the  low  conside- 
rations of  finance,  no  draught  which 
the  permanent  improvement  of  Ire- 
land demands  upon  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer ought  now  to  be  ref used . Con- 
siderations of  a higher  ch.aracter  than 
these  leave  no  doubt  of  the  course  that 
the  nation  is  bound  to  pursue.  The 
first  duties  of  government  imperatively 
require  the  effort  of  which  present  cir- 
cumstances present  the  opportunity  to 
raise  Ireland  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. To  avert,  as  far  as  human  efforts 
can,  the  terrible  calamity  of  famine, 
were  a task  to  which  one  might  think 
we  would  not  summon  the  government 
of  England  in  vain,  were  me  sufferers 
the  iimabitants  of  the  remotest  island 
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upon  which  the  flag  of  England  was 
ever  planted.  To  raise  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  so  that  the  fearful  occur- 
rences of  last  year  nmy  never  again 
disgrace  the  civilized  world,  is  surely 
an  object  upon  which  all  the  energies 
of  the  empire  might  be  well  employed. 
Contemplate  the  stupendous  exertions 
of  England  in  the  continental  war,  and 
we  cannot  help  asking,  in  amazement, 
whctlicr  the  nation  that  made  these 
exertions  is  now  permitting — when  her 
means,  with  her  opulence  and  her  po- 
ulation,  are  doubled — is  permitting 
er  own  subjects  and  kindred  to  perish 
at  her  very  door  ? 

When  gigantic  subsidies  were  then 
voted  to  the  allies  of  iiritain  abroad — 
or  mighty  fleets  and  armaments  fitted 
out — the  arguments  were  not  heard 
that  the  raising  of  the  necessary  sums 
would  derange  the  money  market  upon 
'Change.  This  was  yet  the  argument, 
the  only  argument  by  which  Lord 
George  Benlinck’s  bill  was  met.  AVere 
Ireland  in  rebellion  instead  of  famine, 
and  the  money  asked  for  an  arma- 
ment to  conquer  her,  would  this  argu- 
ment have  prevailed  ? Miserable  and 
short-sighted  ]>olicy,  even  of  finance  I 
It  nevtr  entered  into  the  calculations 
of  those  who  adopted  it,  to  eonsiJler 
whether  the  ruin  of  all  classes  in  Ire- 
land would  bring  no  derangement  to 
the  money  market  upon  'Change. 

The  assistance  we  ask  for  is  a matter 
of  humanity,  of  prudence,  of  duty ; 
but  it  is  more — it  is,  by  the  treaty  of 
Union,  a matter  of  national  faith.  To 
the  claims  of  prudence,  humanity,  and 
duty,  are  superadded  those  of  good 
faith — with  Englishmen,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  of  all.  All  measures  that 
have  yet  been  proposed  by  ministers 
are  framed  upon  the  principle  that  Ire- 
land herself  must  bear  the  burden  of 
this  unpreccdcuted  visitation ; while 
the  aid  that  imperial  credit  might 
aflbrd  her  for  the  development  of  her 
own  resources  is  either  altogether  re- 
fused, or  given  in  so  niggardly  and  pro- 
crastinating a dole  that  it  becomes  use- 
less. A perseverance  in  this  principle, 
short-signted,  narrow-minded,  and  un- 
just as  it  is,  is  the  sentence  of  confis- 
cation to  the  property  of  Ireland,  and 
of  beggary  and  ruin  to  all  classes  of 
her  people.  If  Ireland  be  left  to  strug- 
gle through  the  crisis  which  now  ago- 
nizes her,  with  such  measures  and 
such  assistance  as  have  been  oflered, 
it  is  not  diflicult  to  foresee  the  embar- 
rassment and  confusion  that  must  come 
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upon  all.  We  have  traced  already  the 
process  by  which  the  loss  of  the  peo- 
ple's food  has  spread  upwards  through 
society,  until  the  calamity  is  now  b^ 
ginning  to  be  felt  by  all.  From  the 
gentry  to  the  tradesman,  from  the 
tradesman  to  the  merchant,  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  are,  at  this  moment, 
silently  perhaps,  but  surely,  spreading. 
We  do  not  now  reiterate  the  arguments 
by  which  we  have  shewn  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  leaving  Ireland  to  grapple, 
unaided,  with  the  giant  malady  that 
afllictsher.  Theprocess  of  national  ruin 
is  one  not  diflicult  to  trace.  In  the 
ruin  of  the  landed  interest,  the  down- 
fall of  all  classes  is  involved  ; and  at  no 
distant  day  a universal  bankruptcy 
will  complete  the  horrors  of  Ireland's 
social  revolution. 

Is  England  prepared  for  this  ? Have 
English  statesmen  calculated  its  etfect 
upon  their  own  people  ? Let  them  not 
believe  that  Irelana  can  become  one 
wide  field  of  confusion  and  distress, 
and  England  not  share  in  the  calamity. 
Little,  perhaps,  as  Englishmen  may  be 
disposed  to  think  of  the  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  the  Irish  gentry,  and  the 
confusion  that  such  a process  must 
bring  upon  all  projicrty  in  Ireland, 
they  must  not  delude  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  the  process  will  not  react 
fearfully  on  England  herself.  The  mo- 
netary and  commercial  systems  of  this 
great  empire  have  too  many  complica- 
tions to  admit  of  such  a result.  If  Ire- 
land be  now  left  to  her  fate,  the  British 
empire  itself  may  not  stand  the  shock 
by  which  its  stability  will  be  tried. 

In  a thousand  ways  that  no  man  con 
predict,  the  contiguiH’  of  such  distress 
as  we  anticipate  in  Heland  will  pro- 
duce upon  the  sister  country  its  ilis- 
turbing  and  dangerous  efl'ects.  AV'ere 
we  to  look  no  further  than  the  emigra- 
tion into  England  of  the  destitute 
Irish  to  whom  you  arc  refusing  to  give 
the  means  of  transportation  to  more 
distant  lands,  but  who  have  not  the 
means  of  living  at  home — take  this 
one  instance  of  the  danger  of  the  con- 
tiguity of  pauperism.  The  English 
people  complain  of  it  already.  Let  us 
wait,  however,  until  the  legitimate 
occasion  for  such  immigration  arises 
with  the  harvest,  when  annually  the 
English  farmer  has  to  invoke  their 
aid.  AVhat  multitudes  of  rea)>ers  will 
ne.xt  autumn  see  pouring  upon  your 
fields What  power  on  earth  can 
prevent  this  ? The  Irish,  indeed,  are 
threatened  with  being  sent  backpay 
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those  who  send  them  menaced  with 
persecution.  But  statesmen  will 
scarcely  be  pre])arod  to  treat  Ireland 
like  the  ill.fated  ship  the  Eclaire,  and 
prevent  her  ill-fatc<f  inhabitants  from 
escaping  from  the  plajiue. 

But  uiese  are  physical  and  material 
instances,  or  emblems  rather,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Irish  distress  must 
act  upon  English  prosperity.  But  the 
credit — the  commerce  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, are  too  deeply  involved  in  mutual 
complications,  to  permit  Irish  society 
to  be  convulsed  by  an  economic  revo- 
lution, without  shaking  the  credit  of 
the  commercial  and  monetary  system 
of  England  to  its  foundation.  Who 
can  calculate  the  ultimate  financial 
embarrassment  that  all  classes  in  Eng- 
land may  now  escape,  by  liberality  in 
the  expenditure  of  imperial  resources 
upon  this  ill-fated  land  ? If  we  be  right 
in  the  views  we  have  taken,  that  a libe- 
ral application  of  the  imperial  resources 
is  necessary  to  avert  ruin  from  Ireland, 
then  is  it  matter  of  demonstration  that 
the  effect  of  a niggard  policy  towards 
Ireland  will  be,  in  permitting  the  evils 
of  the  famine  to  eat  away  the  fabric 
of  Irish  society,  to  cause  it  to  under- 
mine the  fabric  of  British  prosperity 
itself. 

Were,  then,  the  advances  our  plans 
involve  ten  times  larger  than  those 
which  they  can  possibly  require,  still 
all  the  considerations  of  prudence,  of 
duty,  of  revenue,  of  good  faith — every 
sense  of  the  duties  of  states — every 
feeling  of  respect  for  treaties — nay, 
every  motive  of  self-interest,  should 
prompt  the  British  nation  cheerfully 
to  acquiesce  in  the  measures  we  pro- 
pose. 

Speaking  of  a far  distant  province,  to 
a people  comparatively  uncommercial 
in  their  character,  and  in  an  age  when 
the  relations  of  commerce  were  not  so 
complicated  as  they  are  now,  the  Ro- 
man orator  addressed  the  Roman  peo- 
ple in  language  which,  surely,  is  not 
less  applicable  to  the  claims  we  have 
urged  on  the  British  nation  : — 

“ Erit  igitur  humanitatis  vestrre  mag- 
num civiuin  numcrum  calamitatc  pro- 
hibere,  sapieiitiuj  videre  inultorum  ci- 
vium  calamitatem  a renublicasejunctam 
esse  non  posse.  ' * • Non  enim  possunt 
UNA,  in  civitate  multi rematquc  fortunas 
amitterc  ut  non  plures  sccum  in  candem 
calamitatem  traherent,  a quo  pcriculo 
prohibete  rempnbliram  ; et  mihi  credite, 
id  quod  ipsi  videtis,  hicc  fides  atque 


hsGC  ratio  pccuniarum  qnio  Romm  qne 
in  foro  versatur  implicata  est  cum  illis 
pecuniis  Asiaticis  ct  cohoeret.  Ruere 
illic  non  possunt  et  bme  non  eodem 
motu  labefactata  concidant.  Quare 
videte  nura  dubitandura  vobis  sit  omni 
studio  ad  id  opus  inenmbere  in  quo 
gloria  nominis  vestri,  salus  sociorum, 
vectigalia  maxuma,fortunae  plurimorum 
civinm,  una  cum  republics  del'cndantar,” 

What  single  expression  of  this  is  in- 
applicable to  the  present  circumstances 
of  this  country — not  even  the  last, 
” una  cum  republica  In  the  for- 
tunes of  Ireland  now,  we  believe  the 
destinies  of  the  British  empire  itself 
to  be  involved.  It  is,  alas,  too  possi- 
ble, that  by  the  policy  of  ministers  Ire- 
land may  be  ruined  or  lost — it  is  not 
possible  th.at  it  can  be  cither  without 
shaking  British  power  to  its  base.  If 
weakness,  and  unwise  and  wasteful 
parsimony,  and  an  ungenerous  spirit 
to  Ireland,  now  govern  the  councils 
of  the  nation — the  theories  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  doctrines  of 
science  may  be  adhered  to — immediate 
outlay  may  be  saved — the  favourite  plan 
ofthose  whose  liberality  knows  nothing 
more  liberal  than  a scheme  to  ruin 
tho  Irish  landlords,  may  be  triumph- 
antly carried  out ; but  in  the  misery 
and  starvation  of  the  poor  that  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  confusion  and  beggary 
of  all  classes  that  must  follow  in  no 
distant  day,  will  be  the  sure  forerun- 
ners of  the  dissolution  of  the  British 
empire. 

Time,  indeed,  has  been  lost,  that 
can  never  be  recalled,  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  that  might  have  been  saved, 
pangs  and  agonies  endured,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  humanity  might 
have  been  spared.  But  the  worse 
calamities  that  are  yet  to  come  it  is, 
even  now,  in  the  power  of  a bold, 
a liberal,  and  a generous  policy  to 
avert.  No  nobler  object  was  ever 
yet  proposed  to  British  statesmen  than 
that  which  the  state  of  Ireland  now 
presents.  Like  all  tremendous  crises 
in  the  history  of  nations,  it  has  brought 
with  it  deep  calamities  and  peril ; but 
with  them,  like  all  such  crises,  to 
those  who  know  how  to  use  them,  also 
great  openings  for  good.  Singular, 
indeed,  is  the  law  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions which  ordains  that  social  or 
physical  calamities  should  seldom  visit 
communities  without  removing,  in 
their  fearful  progress,  obstacles  to  im- 
provement, and  opening  up,  with  new 
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scenes  and  new  feelings,  opportunities 
for  amelioration  of  whatever  was 
defective  in  their  state.  These  op- 
portunities are  the  compensation  by 
which  national  calamities,  that  threat- 
en utter  destruction  to  a people,  have 
been  often  more  than  atoned  for, 
in  the  results  for  which  they  made 
way.  Let  Ireland  now  be  dealt  with 
by  no  ignorant,  no  procrastinating,  and 
no  niggard  hand;  let  all  the  energies 
of  the  empire  be  directed  to  do  all 
that  her  necessities  require,  and  an 
opportunity  is  presented  for  altering 
her  social  condition,  for  which  cen- 
turies might  have  waited  in  vain. 
From  the  results  of  the  very  ca- 
lamity that  oppresses  her  it  is  pos- 
sible for  British  statesmen  to  make  her 
an  ally  and  support  of  England's  ho- 
nour and  strength,  no  longer  the  cause 
of  her  shame  and  weakness,  and  in  ele- 
vating her  people  from  their  prostrate 
condition,  to  a state  of  comfort  they 
never  knew  before,  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fections of  an  entire  population,  and 
thus  increase  the  strength,  and  extend 
the  resources  of  what  will  then  be,  in 
heart  and  affection,  this  united  empire. 

It  is  for  the  British  Ministry,  and 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  de- 
cide whether  objects  like  these  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  dictates  of  an  un- 
wise and  an  ungenerous  parsimony, 
of  which  even  the  experience  of  the 
present  troubles  has  already  taught  us, 
that  it  is  always  the  most  expensive  in 
the  end. 

QuaBE  VIDETE  NUU  nUBITANDUM 
SIT  VO«IS  OMNI  STUDIO  AD  ID  OPUS  IN- 
CUMBEBE  IN  QUO  OLOBIA  NOMINIS  NOS- 
TBI  8ALUS  80CIOKUM  VECTIOALIA  MAXI- 
MA, FOBTUNiE  FLDBIMOBUH  CIVIDH  UNA 
CUM  BEFUBLICA  OEFENDANTUB. 


We  cannot  close  this  article  wftfa- 
out  pausing,  earnestly  to  thank  the 
ministry  for  an  act  whi^h  has  drawn 
on  them  rebuke  from  soqjq  of  whom 
we  had  hoped  better  things-i-we  mean 
the  appointment  by  the  Sbvereign's 
proclamation  of  a day  of  solemn  hu- 
miliation and  prayer. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  lesson  so 
fearfully  taught,  as  in  the  recent  visi- 
tation, how  vain  is  all  the  wisdom  and 
the  strength  of  man,  to  secure  hap- 
piness to  a people.  Never  was  there 
an  occasion  upon  which  it  was  more 
fitting,  that  our  Sovereign  and  her 
people  should  bow  in  submission  to  the 
mysterious  will  of  the  great  Being  who 
rules  us  all — and  earnestly  implore  his 
mercy  for  a suffering  land  ; and  that 
blessing,  without  which  the  wisest  of 
human  legislation  is  in  vain.  And  be- 
lieve it  sincerely  and  reverently  we  do, 
that  the  supplications  in  which  millions 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  fervently 
and  earnestly  joined,have  notasoended 
up  to  heaven  in  vain.  Just  now,  per- 
haps, the  subject  is  too  sacred  and  so- 
lemn for  controversy— alas,  that  it 
should  call  forth  any.  But  we  could 
not  close  this  article  without  expressing 
our  deep  gratitude  to  the  advisers  of 
our  Sovereign,  for  this  step,  conceived 
and  carried  out  in  a manner  worthy 
of  a Chrutian  nation,  without  recording 
our  deep  and  earnest  conviction,  that 
the  solemn  offering  up  of  a nation’s 
confession  and  prayer  to  Go4(  is  not 
the  mere  homage  of  a ceremony  and  a 
form,  but  a reriity,  from  which,  with 
the  deepest  reverence,  and  without 
daring  in  presumption  to  point  out 
how  the  prayers  of  the  people  and  the 
Sovereign  may  be  answered,  we  yet 
may  humbly  and  confidently  look  for 
an  answer,  and  a blessing  on  the  na- 
tion from  on  high. 
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A CHAFTKR  OF  CONTINENTAL  00881 F. 
BT  HABRT  LOBBBQBBK. 

A OEBMAN  GRAND  DCICAL  CITY. 


Among  the  miracles  of  things  infini- 
tesimally small,  a German  Grand  Ducal 
City  enjoys  a proud  pre-eminence  1 
It  is  not  only  little  in  its  proportions, 
but  it  is  so  in  its  interests,  its  tastes, 
its  habits,  and  its  ambitions  ; present- 
ing a microscopic  view  of  society,  so 
terribly  minute  that  humanity  itself 
seems  shrunk  into  something  like  in- 
sect vitality. 

There  is  a little  court  and  a little 
army,  a little  aristocracy  and  a little 
bourgeoisie,  a little  diplonrtatic  circle 
and  a little  minbterial  clique,  a little 
city  with  little  shops,  and  very,  very 
little  money ! but  in  compensation  for 
these  “ petitesses"  there  is  abundance  of 
gossip,  and  any  amount  of  etiquette. 
So  narrowed  are  the  interests  of  peo- 
ple who  have  neither  commerce  nor 
manufactures,  who  neither  lend,  nor 
borrow,  nor  carry,  that  from  sheer 
ennui  they  fall  back  upon  the  pleasures 
of  a ceremonial  existence  for  occupa- 
tion ; and,  for  amusement,  seek  relief 
in  discussing  the  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Their  little  monarch  is  the  sun  in 
their  system,  round  which  they  re- 
volve, in  circles  more  or  less  remote 
as  rank  or  court  favour  may  determine. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they 
are  officers  of  his  household,  and,  if 
not  on  actual  duty,  at  least  by  style 
and  title  acknowledge  a position  of 
dependence ; cone  are  exempt  from 
this  feudalism,  from  the  Hof  Mares- 
cbal,"  who  leads  the  proce.ssion  at  a 
court  dinner  to  the  Hof  Musicus,  who 
leads  the  orchestra  in  the  theatre. — 
The  result  is  palpable ; society  does 
not  exbt,  the  table  land  of  equality  is 
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here  represented  by  a sturcase,  with 
step  above  step,  and  injlieuof  easy  inter- 
course, there  is  substituted  a little  code 
of  observances,  to  which  the  manners 
of  China  are  a mercy.  If  the  grada- 
tions to  foreign  eyes  oe  small,  even  im- 
perceptible, to  the  native  they  are  clear 
and  nnmistakeable  ; the  rank  of  each 
individual,  stamped  on  him  by  office, 
not  only  clings  to  himself  as  he  smokes 
in  his  Wreau,  but  envelopes  his  wife 
as  she  stands  cooking  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  Wohlgeborner  has  no  mono- 
poly of  official  dignity,  for  the  lady  en- 
joys reflected  brightness,  and  peels  her 
onions  with  a conscious  pride  of  being 
the  Gnadige  Frau  of  a government 
employe. 

If,  then,  littleness  be  stamped  on 
every  pursuit  and  every  thought  of  a 
people  thus  circumstanced,  there  is  an 
amende  in  the  far-reaching  greatness 
of  their  self-esteem,  for  of  a verity  the 
world  had  never  yet  seen  their  equal  in 
this  amiable  quality. 

If  the  government  be  absolute,  this 
Grand  Duke  is  a greater  monarch  than 
the  Czar.  If  they  have  a Constitution, 
the  English  parliament  is  a base  coun- 
terfeit compared  to  their  Legislative 
Assembly  ; and  so  with  a battalion  of 
foot,  and  forty  dragoons,  they  talk  of 
continental  wars ; so  with  a roomful 
of  tbeir  petty  notorieties — heads  of 
departments,  and  small  secretaries  of 
small  legations — they  fancy  they  are 
rivalling  the  salons  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. 

Littleness  one  might  pardon,  and 
even  pity ; the  dwarfs  of  the  social,  like 
those  of  the  physical  world,  are  objects 
of  painful  curiosity,  but  the  compassion 
2 P 
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becomes  contempt,  when  they  affect  to 
bo  normal,  and  when  they  tell  you  that 
thoy  are  the  standard  size.  Such  is 
the  case  here ; these  people  sneer  at 
all  outside  their  little  territory,  Hock 
Hif^maringen.  They  raye  about  their 
influence  on  the  groat  jtovyers  of  Eu- 
rope ; Peel  cannot  alter  a tariff,  nor 
Guizot  sign  a treaty,  that  the  stroke  is 
not  levelled  at  them  ; and  they  actually 
belieru  that  half  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  real  nations  are  undertaken  from 
covert  designs  against  the  integrity  of 
their  own  dominions.  . So  magnificent 
are  all  their  notions  about  government, 
so  vast  and  all-reaching  their,  legisla- 
tive ambition,  that  they  pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  actual  adminis- 
tration, which  is  a series  of  blunders 
that  would  be  farcical,  if  they  were  not 
actually  annoying. 

Imagine  a serifjs  of  rectangular 
streets,  at  each  end  opening  on  a flat 
country,  the  sides  formed  of  two  storied 
houses  of  a pale  yellow,  or  a faint  blue; 
the  pavement  grass  ^rown,  the  flag- 
way  silent;  not  an  equipage  to  be  seen, 
nor  a horseman,  save  some  unhappy 
dragoon  riding  away  his  ennui  at  the 
coat  of  his  charger’s  fore-legs  ; a sad- 
looking  school-boy  with  a knapsack, 
upon  his  way  to  school  ; a servant 
maid  with  a tin  bucket  of  vegetables, 
returning  from  the  market ; — nothing 
else  breaks  the  stillness ; no  one  is 
about ; nothing  is  stirring ; a heavy 
tramp  of  heels,  as  some  solitary  sol- 
dier treads  along  in  a neighbouring 
street,  and  wakens  the  echoes  ; or  the 
notes  of  the  bell-man  proclaiming  a 
reward  for  a lost  ornament  at  a hall 
at  the  museum ; but  as  the  jewellery 
w as  brass,  and  the  recompense  twelve 
kreutzers,  wo  won’t  stop  for  that. 
Oh  ! the  dreary,  heart-wearying  mono- 
tony of  such  a scene  I oh,  for  the  laugh 
of  merry  childhood  to  break  the  still- 
ness, or  the  flitting  forms  of  graceful 
beauty  to  cut  those  deep  shadows  that 
lie  sleeping  on  the  path  ; oh  1 for  the 
neighing  steed  1 the  crush  of  multi- 
tudes, the  stirring  signs  of  life  and 
manhood  to  wake  up  this  tiresome 
lethargy  into  some  semblance  of  vi- 
tality 1 

In  the  shops  all  is  equally  torpid. 
The  dark  eye  of  an  Israelite  peers,  in- 
deed, sometimes  sharply  from  behind 
the  hanging  draperies  of  his  window, 
and  seems  to  vouch  for  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  could  “cheat  the  Chris- 


tian ;”  but  even  he  seems  to  feel  bis 
natural  instincts  tempered  by  tobacco 
and  (he  place.  Hut  hark  I what  it 
this — I hear  the  crash  of  wheels,  it 
is  the  Grand  Duke’s  equipage!— an 
old  carriage,  with  two  older  horses, 
•nd  jhe  livery  is  «ci^rle|.  II9W  rnub- 
ling  the  sound  is  over  the  heavy  pave- 
ment. There  goes  another  court  car- 
riage— no,  it  Is  the  same — I’d  know 
the  horses  among  a thousand;  they 
have  only  turnea  the  corner  to  ap- 
pear again  there  suddenly,  and  there 
they  are  a third  time.  Bless  his  heart 
for  it  at  all  events — the  sounds  were 
pleasant  though  fleeting.  Ha!  but 
what  is  this — whence  came  this  fos- 
sil of  another  world  — this  chariot 
of  Mount  Ararat  ? It  is  the  Herr 
ober  Stall  Mcister  von  Blumerkohl 
training  six  of  the  Duke’s  horses,  and 
though  he  has  a postilion  on  each,  and 
holds  a whip  himself,  the  direction 
seems  by  no  means  to  be  a matter  pre- 
determined in.  The  beasts  have  a 
Germanic  dignity  in  their  heavy  frees, 
and  their  club  tails  tied  over  the  back  ; 
they  lift  their  legs  with  the  ponderous 
gravity  of  burgomasters,  and  they 
scorn  to  step  together,  doubtless  to 
assert  their  individualisms. 

What  is  the  little  old  man  in  the 
spectacles  performing  these  courteous 
antics  at?  To  the  old  lady  in  the 
flannel  bed-gown  at  that  window  yon- 
der : for  all  that  yellow  indescribable, 
and  the  strange  poultice-looking  enve- 
lope of  her  nether  jaw,  she’s  a coun- 
tess I That  is  she,  a kind  of  Hoch 
Deutsch  Lady  Jersey,  who  sits  in  high 
places,  and  takes  the  wall  of  the  Free 
Frau  von  Donnerstadt. 

Over  all  this  dreary  platitude  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  stagnant  sewers, 
stale  tobacco  smoke,  and  sour  cabbage, 
fertilizing  the  field  in  its  richness,  but 
scarcely  grateful  to  the  human  nose. 
Such  Is  the  external  sign  of  a Herzog- 
lichcs  Residentz ; the  life  within  is 
even  worse. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  to  reproach 
people  with  poverty,  and  the  habits 
which  poverty  enforces.  Small  econo- 
mies and  house  thrift  are  not  things 
to  sneer  at,  neither  are  simple  tastes 
and  unostentatious  pleasures ; and  such 
are  the  features  travellers  are  so  fond 
of  attributing  to  Germany.  The 
country  has  been  a stock  theme  for 
years  jiast,  for  tourists  to  expatiate  on 
in  praise  of  its  priraitive  simplicity,  its 
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unaffected  g^od  nature,  its  cordial  hos- 
pitality, all  heightened  hv  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mind  and  the  diffusion  of  in- 
tellectual tastes  and  pleasures.  Now, 
of  all  the  romances  in  one  volume  or 
three,  there  never  was  such  absurdity 
as  this.  The  simplicity  is  mere  coarse- 
ness ; the  good  nature,  vulgarity  ; the 
politeness  is  pretension  suing  “ in 
forma  pauperis and  as  for  the  hos- 
pitality,  it  is  difficult  to  characterize, 
for  the  same  reason  that  Von  Troil 
did  not  discuss  the  snakes  of  Iceland, 
because  “there  were  none  there." 
It  is  true  there  are  ceremonial  obser- 
vances without  end,  forms,  and  out- 
ward shows  of  social  intercourse ; but 
all  the  state  is  expended  on  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  temple — the  worshipper 
gels  no  farther.  There  is  plenty  of  gold 
leaf  over  the  statue,  but  it  is  mere  clay 
within.  An  ill-lighted  room,  crowded 
with  an  ill-dressed  company,  a heavy 


odour  of  the  kitchen,  and  a harsh, 
grating  crash  of  rude  gulterals,  are 
the  ideas  that  make  up  a German 
soiree.  This  imaginative  people  dis- 
cuss nought  but  caserne  and  cuisine, 
how  to  dress  corporals  and  cutlets : 
this  musical  nation  has  scarcely  an 
amateur  performer  worth  listening  to. 
The  statesmen  are  the  routine  clerks 
of  a dull  “ Bureaucratie  are  either 
the  besotted  worshippers  of  absolute 
monarchy,  or  the  violent  partisans  of 
French  .Tacobinism.  To  give  such 
people  the  form  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment is  to  legalize  anarchy,  and 
to  confer  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  libel. 

It  is  a country  with  little  to  suggest 
hope,  and  still  less  to  create  esteem. 
Flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  as  a re- 
sidence, dull  to  live  in,  and  only  de- 
lightful to  leave. 


“ KENNST  Df;  DA8  LAKD,”  (tO. 

“ Away  with  all  jesting,  sit  procul ! ye  scorncrs, 

I sing  the  Land  of  Tobacco  about  I 
Of  Gniidige  Frauen,  and  Hoch  Wohlgebornen, 

Of  Hamels  Cotelcttcn,  and  eke  saner  kraut. 

Where  oven  the  language  can  interdict  joking, 

Nor  gleam  of  bright  fancy  can  ever  arouse 
The  brains  that  arc  torpid  by  hourly  smokii^, 

Or  inventing  flat  pnrases  to  flatter  fat  Fraus. 

Where  men  have  no  higher  enjoyment  than  spitting. 

Or  lounging  in  gardens  to  sip  sour  wine ; 

And  lady-like  pastimes  are  centered  in  knitting. 

Or  rooking  fat  messes  adapted  for  swine. 

Where  age  is  like  childhood,  and  childhood  old  fashion'd. 
Where  prosing  and  twaddle  are  taken  for  sense ; 
Where  even  young  manhood  is  never  impassion'd, 

And  the  semblance  of  pleasantry  deemed  an  offence. 
The  fancy-struck  maiden — I hope  I shan’t  kill  her. 

By  letting  such  treason  escape  from  my  hand  j 
But  such  is  the  country  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 

And  such  are  the  types  of  the  famed  Fatherland.” 


I'HE  BULL  ECONOMICAL. 


There  is  an  admirable  piece  of  des- 
potism practised  by  the  Russian  go- 
vernment, and  that  is,  to  permit  no 
native  to  pass  the  frontier  of  his  coun- 
try without  a special  leave,  and  for  a 
definite  period.  It  may  seem,  perhaps 
it  is,  somewh.at  hard,  that  a man  can- 
not indulge  his  taste  for  foreign  travel, 
when  his  means  admit  of,  and  his  tastes 
suggest  it.  The  effect,  probably,  may 
he  to  exclude  many  of  those  advan- 
tages free  intercourse  and  wider  views 
would  disseminate.  But  in  compen- 
sation, there  is  one  overwhelmiug  be- 


nefit obtained — Russia  is  not  known 
throughout  Europe  by  its  worst  spe- 
cimens ; her  men  of  r.ank  and  station 
are  not  represented  by  blacklegs,  her 
breeding  by  vulgarity,and  her  influence 
by  stupid  pretension.  The  traveller 
is,  at  least,  a respectable  type  of  his 
own  nation,  and  not  calculated  to  fos- 
ter prejudices  against  the  land  of  his 
birth.  Mow  far  this  concealment  has 
gone  to  elevate  the  character  of  that 
people  in  the  public  e.steem  of  Euro- 
pean countries  is  less  an  inquiry  here 
than  the  less  gratifying  task  of  ez- 
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amining  how  much  the  opposite  prac- 
tice has  deteriorated  the  lair  fame  of 
our  own  nation. 

Up  to  the  peace  of  1815,  we  were 
little  known  on  the  Continent,  save  by 
the  reputation  of  our  armies,  and  our 
ministers  at  Foreign  Courts.  In  the 
short  intervals  of  peace,  that  broke 
like  sunshine  through  the  clouds  of 
battle,  an  occasional  traveller  hurried 
over  to  Paris,  and  astonished  tho 
shopkeepers,  by  a profusion  they  had 
never  dreamt  of ; English  wealth  and 
English  eccentricity  were  themes  that 
amused  the  public  for  a season,  but 
left  DO  unpleasant  traces  behind  them. 

The  peace  came,  however — thegates 
were  opened — and  what  a multitude 
flowed  in  1 At  first  all  was  curiosity 
and  amazement — the  Continent  had 
become  historical  through  our  news- 
papers; there  were  galleries  to  see — 
battle-fields  to  visit — statues,  churches, 
temples,  not  to  speak  of  those  living 
types  with  whom  we  had  been  contend- 
ing in  a fierce  struggle  so  long  and  so 
ardently. 

Every  one  felt  curious  to  compare 
his  impressions  of  a foreign  people  with 
the  reality,  and  to  witness  some  of 
those  strange  phenomena  of  which  he 
heard  and  read  so  much.  This  was  very 
natural  and  excusable.  The  Continent 
becameafaircrowdedwitb  gazers;  hosts 
of  wandering  English  formed  an  au- 
dience throughout  every  city  ofFrance, 
Italy,  and  Germany ; wherever  there 
was  anything  strange  in  cookery,  great 
in  art,  or  curious  in  antiquity,  there 
they  were  in  hordes,  paying  liberally, 
laughing  heartily,  enjoying  all  they 
saw,  and  by  no  means  sorry  to  thinlc 
that  England  was  their  own  home — 
the  land  of  their  birth,  as  well  as  of 
their  predilection. 

So  long  as  eight-seeing  la.sted,  we 
were  no  unwelcome  visiters.  The  great 
diflerence  between  home  and  foreign 
habits  was  so  much  in  favour  of  con- 
tinental cheapness,  that  we  seemed  li- 
beral when  we  really  meant  to  be  only 
fair,  and  were  munificent  when  we  in- 
tended to  be  liberal.  The  wealth  of 
John  Bull,  and  bis  gullibility,  were 
soon  assumed  os  facts,  and  the  natives 
of  foreign  cities  set  about  exhibiting 
their  monuments  and  curiosities,  at  a 
tariff,  founded  on  the  pleasant  assump- 
tion that  Bull  could  and  would  pay 
whatever  they  pleased  to  ask  him.  The 
trade  prospered ; it  was  the  **  amende 


honorable"  for  lost  navies  and  colo- 
nies, and  they  certainly  pushed  it  to 
its  utmost  limit.  Every  village  had 
its  Hotel  d'Aogleterre,  every  kitchen 
could  serve  a raw  beef-steak,  every 
cellar  had  a black  draught,  denominat- 
ed port,  and  native  tastes  were  culti- 
vated so  universally,  that  Bull  flattered 
himself  into  the  notion  that  English 
influence  was  carrying  all  before  it, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  about  to 
take  the  whole  world  by  storm.  He 
might,  to  be  sure,  have  seen  in  the 
shop  windows  some  national  reminders 
of  his  dress  and  appearance,  not  alto- 
gether so  soothing  to  vanity,  and  be 
could  also  have  heard  at  the  Vande. 
ville  certain  allusions  not  more  com- 
plimentary ; but  as  he  probablv  laugh- 
ed at  the  one,  and  but  half  understood 
the  others,  his  equanimity  was  never 
disturbed.  Besides,  be  had  come 
abroad  for  amusement  and  recreation ; 
he  bad  determined  to  be  happy,  and 
could  not  be  put  out  of  temper  by  such 
a trifle  as  “ Les  Anglaiscs  pour  rire." 

This  was  the  second  irruption,  and 
it  lasted  for  years,  during  which  not 
only  was  each  town  and  city  of  France 
investigated,  but  the  Rhine  and  Switz- 
erland explored  ; the  Alps  clambered 
over  ; and  some  adventurous  spirits 
were  known  to  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  Rome. 

Then  came  the  thi^d  act  of  the 
Drama,  to  which  the  public  were  ad- 
mitted as  at  half  price,  and  the  whole 
populace  of  England  flocked  over  in 
shoals ; steam-boatscouldnot  land  them 
fast  enough  ; the  shores  of  Ostend, 
Dieppe,  and  Calais,  were  a Babel  of 
bad  English  and  worse  French.  It 
would  seem  as  if  a plague  was  raging 
at  the  other  side  of  the  Strait,  ana  aU 
were  running  for  their  lives  j Lords 
of  Parliament,  levanters  from  the 
Derby,  city  merchants  run  away,  bank 
clerks,  diplomatists  and  defaulters,'vn- 
dows  with  marrying  daughters : litl8> 
bands  escaping  from  actions  foii' Bi- 
gamy; tourists,  duellists,  and  emao~ 
mists,  all  pell-mell,  rushing  madly  dn 
for  that  sanctuary  which  was  mtber 
to  screen  their  iniquities  or  save  their 
incomes.  What  a change  was  here 
for  the  Continentals  I It  was  no  longer 
the  same  people  they  had  known,  and 
cheated  with  so  much  self-satisfaction; 
there  was  a new  nation,  to  the  full  as 
acute  and  wideawake  as  themselves. 

Cspt4in  Miles  Mac  Shane  was  keep- 
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ing  out  of  the  way  of  a coroner’* 
warrant  on  a charge  of  wilful  murder, 
for  a late  affair  at  Chalk  Farm,  and 
in  precisely  the  frame  of  mind  to 
carry  out  his  principles  by  a second 
infraction  of  the  same  law. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hawkin  had  backed 
the  wrong  horse,  and  was  in  no  hu- 
mour to  be  duped  by  foreigners  out 
of  what  he  had  swindled  at  home. 
Mrs.  Wytcherly  had  tried  Clielten- 
hoin,  and  won't  be  t.aken  in  at  Bou- 
logne ortViesbadeniand  theM'Guirks, 
w ho  found  Argyleshire  expensive,  were 
not  likely  to  commit  any  extravagance 
in  Bruges.  France  stared,  and  sacred 
Germany  tried  to  open  her  eyes  and 
seem  astonished.  Italy  gesticulated 
and  jper  Baccho'd  at  this  metamor- 
hosis.  What  had  become  of  honest 
ohn  Bull,  easy,  happy-minded,  unsus- 
pecting, gullible  John  ? Who  had 
converted  him  into  this  shrewd  calcu- 
lator of  small  reckonings,  this  man 
of  little  economies,  this  seeker  after 
a place  in  the  “ rotonde,”  or  a lodg- 
ing “au  cinc^uieme.” 

Up  to  this  moment  Englishmen 
had  been  all  regarded  as  a kind  of 
“ Lord  Hertfords,"  travelling  with 
three  or  four  carriages,  cooks,  valets, 
doctors,  and  private  secretaries  to  no 
end.  Whence  had  come  this  change 
o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dream  ? — was  it 
only  another  trait  of  English  oddity? 
and  the  economy,  like  the  profusion, 
merely  a caprice  ? Such  were  among 
the  foreign  speculations  at  this  new 
j phase  of  our  nation,  nor  really  was 
the  hypothesis  without  an  apology. 

■,  What  analogy  was  there  between 
the  “ Milor”  with  his  travelling  equip- 
ments, including  every  luxury  that 
could  be  beard  of,  retaining  each  inn 
on  his  journcy,and paying  “en  Prince,” 
with  a half  pay  captain  of  the  ma- 
rines higgling  for  a place  with  a Lohn 
Kutchcr,  or  bargaining  for  a blue- 
legged chicken  at  tbe^  corner  of  a 
street. 

Possessed  with  two  notions  that 
no  experience  could  shake,  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  could  dissipate,  the 
Bull  economic^  went  abroad;  one  was, 
that  the  Continent  was  universally 
cheaper  than  England  ; another,  that 
every  foreigner  was  an  incarnate 


rogue,  and  that  in  combating  their  ten- 
dency to  cheat  was  the  only  means  of 
effecting  the  economy  in  question. 

The  falsehood  of  the  first  propo- 
sition perpetuated  the  error  of  the 
latter.  The  Continent  is  not  cheaper 
than  England,  all  endeavours  to  make 
it  so  result  in  those  mean  and  mise- 
rable practices  which  render  a people 
despicable  to  the  eyes  of  a foreigner, 
and  denaturalize  them  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  own  countrymen. 
In  every  city  of  the  Continent,  popu- 
lation considered,  house-rent  is  dearer 
than  at  home — the  material  of  life, 
wine  excepted,  certainly  not  cheaper. 
To  accomplish  the  economy  of  the 
Continent,  you  must  be  foreign  in  your 
food,  dress,  and  habits ; you  must 
breakfast  on  a cup  of  coffee,  dine  on 
a potoge,  and  sup  on  a salad.  It  is 
true  you  may  go  every  night  to  the 
play,  if  you  consent  to  wear  one  shirt 
a-week,  and  you  may  bo  presented  at 
court,  which  is  a cheap  pleasure,  and 
merely  costs  the  fare  of  a fiacre. 
But  in  imitating  these  habitudes, 
think  what  sacrifices  Bull  mnst  make, 
and  if  he  follow  them  not  through  all 
these  straits  and  difficulties,  he  cannot 
expect  to  live  as  cheaply  as  his  neigh- 
bours. This  is  the  struggle  that  ex- 
hausts the  resources,  .and  breaks  the 
spirits  of  the  Englishman  abroad. 
He  knows  that  M.  le  Singe,  who  lives 
next  door,  has  only  four  thousand 
francs  per  annum  pour  tout  potage, 
and  he  sees  mademoiselle  at  all  the 
“ balls  nobles"  of  tbe  place,  and  ma- 
demoiselle is  perfect  in  her  toilette, 
and  monsieur  himself  wears  lacquered 
boots  and  straw-coloured  gloves  on 
Sundays,  and  yet  he  and  Mrs.  Dowdle 
can  never  come  out  in  force  with 
half  as  much  more  money.  Oh  I 
he  has  given  himself  a perpetual 
heartburn,  with  drinking  sour  wine, 
and  eating  cabbage,  till  he  resembles 
the  Nassau  balloon  ; but  this  is  not 
the  worst,  for  his  abortive  efforts  at 
saving  have  made  him  ridiculous, 
while  the  systematic  economies  of  the 
natives  escape  publicity  altogether. 

So  much  for  the  “ Bull  economical." 
“ The  Bull  artistic,”  and  the  “ Bull 
fashionable,”  are  psychologies  we  re- 
serve for  another  paper. 
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The  history  of  the  Sikhs  presents 
many  points  of  interest,  besides  that 
whieh  is  likely  to  be  for  evermore  its 
jireatcst,  the  circumstance  that  they 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  our 
steel  in  the  battles  of  the  Sutlej.  Al- 
though they  had,  on  these  occasions, 
greatly  the  advantage  of  our  forces  in 
numbers,  in  artillery,  and  in  other 
particulars  almost  as  important,  their 
personal  gallantry  entitles  them  to  this 
acknowledgment.  At  6rst  a relijjious 
sect,  j>ersecution  made  them  soldiers  ; 
and  tnough  for  ages  but  a small  com- 
munity, they  at  all  times  exhibited  a 
hardy  and  daring  character.  They 
outlived  the  incursions  of  the  many 
tramontane  tribes  which,  from  time 
to  time,  brought  desolation  on  their 
plains — the  invasion  of  the  Persian 
shepherd.  Nadir  Shah — the  terrors  of 
the  Affghan,  Shah  Abdallah — the  long- 

contimiod  wars  of  the  Mahrattas 

They  opposed  the  Moguls  while  in 
the  zenith  of  their  power,  ns  they  had 
lately  the  temerity  to  assail  the  Bri- 
tish. The  field  of  Panijiut,  almost  as 
fatal  to  the  Atfghan  as  to  the  Mahratta, 
gave  new  impulse  to  their  arms ; and 
their  power,  which  was  formerly  little 
more  than  a confederacy  of  ■village 
chiefs,  was  combined  and  consolidated 
by  the  genius  and  energy  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  who  extended  their  dominion, 
increased  their  resources,  and  raised 
them  to  a higher  degree  of  military 
organization  than  any  native  power 
hail  ever  reached  before.  The  story 
of  this  monarch's  reign,  which  com- 
prises the  modern  and  only  important 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Sikhs,  is 
taken,  in  the  work  before  us,  mainly 
from  an  Iliniloo  chronicle,  and,  with 
its  strange  and  rapid  incidents,  its 
oriental  features,  accompaniments,  and 
costume,  reads  more  like  an  Arabian 
talc  than  an  authentic  record  of  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  own 
times,  and  within  the  sphere  of  our 
observation. 

Dr.  M ‘Gregor’s  work  comprises  a 
history  of  the  .Sikhs  from  their  first 
eommenceinent  to  the  present  day, 
and  he  appears  to  have  come  well  pre- 
pareil  to  his  task.  He  has  served  long 


ns  an  army  surgeon  in  India,  asaisteil 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Sutlej,  and  re- 
sideil,  for  a time,  at  Lahore,  a.s  phy- 
sician to  Runjeet  Singh.  His  first 
volume  brings  down  his  narrative  to 
the  close  of  wat  monardi’s  reign,  and 
his  second  gives  the  revolutions  which 
followed,  with  an  account  of  the  bat- 
tles of  1846-46.  The  work  is  aWv 
executed,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with 
anxious  accuracy.  The  Sikhs,  and 
tlio  destiny  of  the  Punjab,  engage  so 
large  a share  of  the  interest  of  our 
Indian  politics,  that  any  inforrmation 
on  these  topics  is  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Before,  however,  entering  on 
the  history  of  a country,  it  is  always 
well  to  view  its  physical  geography. 

The  Punjab,  or  the  Country  of  the 
Five  Rivers,  derives  its  name — as  is 
new  well  known,  although  it  is  our  pro- 
vince to  repeat  the  information — wm 
two  Persian  words — *'punj,"  “five" — 
and  " tmb,"  “water.”  The  five  rivers 
are,  the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the  Rav^ 
the  Chenab,  and  the  Jelom  f which 
arc,  respectively,  the  Hesadries,  the 
Hyphasis,  the  Ilydraotes,  the  Asce- 
nines,  and  the  Hy  daspes,  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Indus  is  sometimes  mentioned  by 
our  geographers  as  one  of  the  five  wa- 
ters, but  this  is  a mistake.  This  ^reat 
river  is  formed  by  the  waters  o4  the 
five  named  above  being  joined  to  those 
of  the  Sin-ka-bab,  by  which  appella- 
tion the  Indus,  in  its  early  course,  is 
known  ; the  name  being  expressive  of 
the  Hindoo  superstition,  that  it  issues 
from  a “ lion’s  mouth and,  coming  to 
us  through  the  Persians  and  Greeks, 
became  altered  to  the  word  “ Indus." 
Another  version  is,  that  the  Persians 
found  it  named  by  the  natives  the 
“Sind,”  or  “Ilina,”  from  the  blue 
eolour  of  its  waters,  and  retaining  the 
name,  were  the  first  to  call  the  coun- 
try “ Ilindostan  and  from  them  the 
names,  both  of  river  and  country, 
p.isscd  into  the  Sj-rian,  Chaldee,  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  languages. 
The  Indus  receives  many  tributaries 
besides  those  we  Imvc  already  men- 
tioned ; and,  like  all  the  other  rivers 
of  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumnah,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
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liimalaran  moantainR.  lU  coarse  in 
tho  plain  is  pretty  well  known.  Bumes 
describes  it  from  the  tea  to  the  Punj- 
nnd ; and  Moorcroft,Trebeck,  Gerard, 
and  Vigne,  hare  traced  it  up  the  moun- 
tains ; but  no  trareller  has  yet  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  its  source. 
It  is  said  by  the  natives  that  the  Indus 
and  the  Sutlej — now  an  historic  name — 
rise  on  the  sides  of  the  great  Kialos, 
the  loftiest  mountain  of  the  Himalayas, 
regarded  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  para- 
dise of  Shivah,  and  their  many  other 
deities.  The  Punjab  is  the  part  of 
India  with  which  we  were  earliest 
made  acr^uainted,  but  of  which,  in 
modem  times,  we  have  known  the 
least.  Our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  India  dates  from  the  ex|>edition  of 
Alexander,  and  the  amount  and  accu- 
racy of  the  information,  as  collected 
in  that  undertaking,  as  well  as  the 
testimony  which  it  licars  to  the  gene- 
ral permanence  of  oriental  liabits,  may 
well  excite  our  wonder,  'i'bc  main 
characteristics  of  the  people,  even  their 
costumes,  arc  described  as  similar 
to  what  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
The  preat  feature  of  Hindoo  com- 
munities, their  division  into  castes,  is 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  ascetic  ob- 
servances of  their  Brahmins,  the  burn- 
ing of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands ; the  circumstance  that 
the  people  live  only  on  vegetables ; 
their  modes  of  famimg,  and  kiuds  of 
grain,  and  some  of  their  arms.  In  the 
work  before  us  (vol.  i.  page  23)  it  is 
said  that  no  mention  is  nutdc  by  the 
writers  who  accompanied  Alexander  of 
bows  and  arrows.  I'liis  seems  to  be  an 
inadvertence.  Mr.  Klphinstone*  re- 
marks that  the  peculiar  Indian  bow, 
now  only  used  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, which  is  drawn  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  feet,  and  which  shoots  an  ar- 
row six  feet  long,  is  accurately  describ- 
ed bv  the  Greeks.  The  many  rivers  of 
the  I'unjab  arc  navi|gable,  thus  afford- 
ing facilities  both  for  internal  communi- 
cation and  fur  irrigation.  The  country 
is  one  vast  inclined  plain,  the  highest 
portion  of  which  is  no  more  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  one  of  its  most 
singular  characteristics  is  that  its  rivers 
art!  all  liable  to  change  their  courses, 
and  that  thus  villages  and  castles  which 
once  stood  upon  the  banks  of  flowing 
waters,  are  seen  neglected  ami  going 
to  decav,  in  desert- looking  and  de- 
sertml  river  beds.  The  capital  of  the 


Punjab  is  Lahore,  and  the  city  next 
in  rank  and  first  in  commercial  im- 
portance is  Umritsir.  Mooltan,  Moo- 
gufferabad,  and  Peshawur,  arc  also 
towns  of  note.  Lahore  was  a great  city 
long  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Mussulman  dominion,  during  which 
time  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  was 
far  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present. 
As  it  now  stands,  it  exceeds  seven 
miles  in  circuit.  The  fanaticism  of 
the  Sikhs  has  been  fatal  to  many  of 
its  Moslem  decorations ; but  some  re- 
main, and  amongst  them  the  magnifi- 
cent tomb  of  the  Emperor  Jehangecr, 
although  its  lofty  tower  was  some 
years  ago  taken  down  for  the  purpose 
of  B(|uaring  a parade  ground.  The 
streets,  like  those  of  most  Asiatic 
towns,  are  narrow,  the  houses  high, 
and  many  of  them  surrounded  with 
lofty  waifs,  giving  the  town  a gloomy 
aspect. 

About  throe  miles  from  this  city 
are  the  celebrated  Shalamar  gardens, 
which,  with  their  marble  tanks  ami 
graceful  fountains — their  walks  of 
deepest  shade,  and  rich  parterres,  af- 
ford a very  beautiful  example  of  Ori- 
ental gardening.  These  grounds  were 
first  laid  out  by  the  Emperor  Sh.ili 
Jehan,  the  father  of  Aurungzebe,  and 
they  were  well  kept  up  by  Runject 
Singh,  who,  with  his  more  active  tastes, 
combinetl  a love  for  flowers,  llm- 
ritsir — called  after  Amritsir — which 
name  is  a corruption  of  the  words, 
“ Amrsta  Sarei,'  the  fountain  of 
immortality,  is  rather  larger  than 
I>nhore,  and  lies  lictween  thclteasand 
Kavee.  Its  main  features  arc,  the 
Durbar  Sahib,  or  great  Sikh  temple, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  and  whose  dome  of 
gold  is  seen  glittering  from  afar,  and  a 
lofty  fortress  called  the  Govind-giirh, 
built  mainly  ns  a treasure-keep,  by 
Uunjeet  .Singh.  The  temple  of  the 
Ilkalecs,  who  are  the  Pharisees  of  the 
Sikh  religion,  is  also  there.  The 
Ukalecs  are  known  by  their  blue  tur- 
bans of  a conical  shape,  decorated  with 
circles  of  steel,  like  quoits,  gradually 
decreasing  in  size,  and  which  are  not 
merely  ornaments,  but  also  weapons  of 
offence,  anri  are  thrown  in  war  with 
deadly  effect.  Umritsir  was  preferred 
by  Uunjeet  Singh,  as  a residence,  to 
I,aliore,  and  he  passed  a considerable 
part  of  every  year  there.  It  is  likely 
to  become  a seat  for  the  manufacture 
of  CiLshmere  shawls,  as,  during  the  re- 
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coiit  tronblei  in  Cashmere,  graatniuii« 
bcra  fled  from  their  valleys,  and,  tak- 
ing with  them  their  looms,  establishod 
themselves  there.  The  material  of  this 
fabric  is  not  collected  in  Cashmere,  bnt 
is  brought  mainly  from  Ladalik.  The 
manufactnre  of  these  shawls  is  also 
carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  at 
Loodianah. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  until  the 
conquest  of  Mamood,  about  X.  d.  lui2-i, 
we  nave  no  authentic  record  of  the 
history  of  the  Punjab.  That  period 
witnessed  the  close  of  the  Hindoo  dy- 
nasty of  Lahore,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Mussulman  authority.  The 
next  era  which  it  is  onr  purpose  to 
notice  is  the  birth  of  Nanuk,  the 
founder  of  the  Sikhs,  which  took  place 
A.  D.  1468,  at  the  village  of  Maree, 
near  Kot  Kutch.  Kanok  early  sliowed 
a spirit  of  benerolcnoe,  a desire  for  re- 
ligious knowledge,  and  a love  for  the 
company  of  fakeers,  or  religious  men- 
dicants. His  father,  anxious  to  coun- 
teract tendencias  apparently  so  unfa- 
vourable to  bis  odnuiceraent,  first  tried 
to  engage  him  in  commerce,  and  ac- 
cordingly built  him  a shop ; bnt  No- 
nuk  gave  all  money  and  merchandise 
to  the  fakocre.  The  father  tried  one 
more  decided  course  ; he  chose  him  a 
wife,  and  insisted  on  his  marrying. 
Nanuk  obeyed,  but  left  bis  wife,  a^ 
flying  to  the  jungle,  sought  the  society 
of  his  more  loved  fakeers.  llisfather, 
failing  in  his  last  resource,  ceased  to 
interfere,  and  Nanuk  became,  at  first, 
a fakecr,  and  afterwards  a teaclior  of 
religion. 

Araidst  the  many  stories  which  arc 
told  of  him,  some  of  which  are  obvi- 
ously fabulous,  and  some,  no  doubt, 
exaggerated,  it  seems  to  be  olear  'that 
be  was  a person  of  remarkable  iatel- 
lect,  and  great  decision  of  choraoter. 
The  clearness  with  which  he  saw  the 
infirmities  of  Hindooism,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  himself  brought 
up  in  it,  the  courage  with  whidh 
he  exposed  them,  and  the  influ- 
ence he  exerted  on  his  countrymen, 
continuing  up  to  the  present  day, 
attest  this.  The  natives  of  the 
Punjab  appear  to  have  been,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  Hindoos  of  the 
Buddhist  school,  and  in  defiance  of  hla- 
homedan  persecution,  such  were  they 
in  the  days  of  Nanuk.  He  taught 
that  in  the  sight  of  God  all  men  were 
equal ; that  the  distinotions  of  caste 
were  wrong,  that  the  worship  of  idols 
was  to  be  condemned — ^tfaatmen  shuuld 
seek  peace,  charity,  andforbeanmoe — 


that  the  Hindoos  were  idolatarf,  ths 
Mussulmans  intolerant,  and  both  sin- 
ful in  loving  and  bonoarhig  war.  H« 
appears  to  hmro  collectodfrosi  thekl* 
homedano,  the  doolrines  of  the  fhllnf 
man — of  fireo  will,  and  of  a future  sUM 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  he 
inculcated  on  his  followers.  Ho  be- 
lieved, howeveri  in  Meteaspsyobosih 
and  retained  the  Hindoo  trait  of  vena- 
ration  for  tfao  cow,  and  to  this 
among  the  Bikhs,  the  ofienca  of  k'dltag 
that  animal  is  pnniriiable  with  deatk 
So  bold  an  innovator  must  needs  base 
been  au  object  of  porsccutioo.  >“  Honr 
dorest  thou,  infidel,”  said  a MooUnk 
to  him  onoe,  “ tom  thy  feet  tqwakdt 
the  house  God?”  “ Tam  tbemitk 
you  can,”  said  Nanuk,  with  a ; stem 
calmness,  “where  God  is  not.”  liiis- 
nuk's  desire  was  to  unite  Hindoos  add 
Mahomedans  in  a pure  theism,  ih  the 
love  of  peace,  and  the  practice  of  goeil 
works.  Ho  did  not  deny  the  noisrioii 
of  Mahomet,  although  be  disapproved 
of  many  things  whimi  he  allow^,  and 
he  looked  on  himself  as  having  also  a 
mission  from  God.  “ Ahundrra  thou- 
sand Mahemets,”  sad  Nanuk,  “ a mil- 
lion  of  Bramas,  Vishnus,  and  a hun- 
dred thousand  Ramas,  stand  ah  the 
gate  of  the  Most  High ; these  all  per- 
tfh.  God  alone  is  immortal ; yH  iiicn 
who  unite  in  the  praise  of  arifittk 
ashamed  of  living  in  contention  wiA 
each  other,  which  proves,  that  the  evil 
spirit  has  subdued  all.  He  alone 
true  Hindoo  whoso  heart  is  just,  ong 
he  only  is  a good  Mussulmw  whose 
life  is  pure.”  Nanuk  cemmeneed  kjs 
career  early  in  life.  He  travelled  in 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  over  idl  Hindos- 
tan,  and  on  liis  return  announeed  him- 
self as  a Gooroo.  or  teacher.  His  ftd- 
lowers  were,  probably,  not  numerous, 
and  from  the  peaceable  tendency  of  his 
tenets,  and  the  strict  morality  whicb 
they  enjoined  were,  it  is  most  likeljl, 
r^ard^  os  inofibnsive  ; but  whatevgf 
may  have  bean  the  extent  of  theaeot. 
or  community  which  he  finmded*  he 
left  it  organized,  and  when  hk'.race 
was  run,  had  immediately  a successor. 
Nanuk  died  at  the  age  of  71,  in  .the 
year  1539  of  onr  era,  and  iiftfae 
first  of  the  reign  of  the  oolehnfled 
Akhbar.  He  is  venerated  by  tke 
Sikhs  as  the  founder  of  their  nation, 
although  they  have  long  since,  forgot- 
ten his  precepts.  The  sortlof  thes- 
oracy  which  he  established warruledin 
peace  by  successive  GoeiaoSk  or  spiri- 
tual ohiefi^  for  upwards  of  another  daa- 
tury,  ahont  which' paribd  their  iltC' 
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trine*  and  dicir  nmuben  Ix^an  to  at- 
tract the  attention,  and  incur  the  hos- 
tility of  the  MoguL*.  Their  prinoiptles 
were  pronounced  dangerous  to  the 
state,  and  their  Gooroo  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  put  to  death.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
1104,  corresponding  to  the  year  1000 
of  our  calendar.  The  irikhs,  from 
having  been  enthusiasts  in  religion, 
became,  like  the  Mahomedans  tWn- 
selvos,  fanatics  in  war,  and  found  in 
the  son  of  their  late  chief,  a leader  well 
snited  to  his  time.  Govind,  the  lost 
of  the  Gooroos,  and  the  first  who  form- 
ed the  military  character  of  the  Sikhs, 
holds,  from  his  talents,  as  well  as  from 
the  impulse  he  gave  to  the  people,  an 
important  station  in  the  history  of 
tboir  country.  He  reformed,  or  ra- 
ther transformed,  the  religious  system 
of  Kanuk,  abrogating  every  tenet 
which  interfered  with  bis  main  object, 
of  imparting  to  his  followers  a martial 
spirit,  and  of  raising  the  whole  uatirc 
population  against  the  Mi^ls.  Go- 
vind was  well  instructed  in  the  reli- 
gion and  literature  both  of  the  Maho- 
medans  and  the  Hindoos,  and  ho  had 
a contempt  for  wealth,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  aid  his  influence. 

" One  day,  a Sikh  arrived  from  Srindc, 
bringing  with  him  a couple  of  hand- 
some bracelets,  worth  50,000  rupees,  or 
£5,000  sterling,  for  the  Gooroo,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  fasten  them  on 
his  wrists.  Govind,  at  first,  refused,  hot 
'the  man  continuing  to  urge  his  request, 
he  at  length  complied.  The  Gooroo 
then  went  immediately  to  the  river,  and 
threw  one  of  the  bracelets  into  the  wa- 
ter ; the  Sikh  inquired  what  bad  become 
of  it ; and  Govind  said  it  had  fallen  into 
the  river.  On  bearing  this,  the  man 
procured  a diver,  ana  offered  him  500 
rupees  if  he  would  bring  it  up  j the  diver 
agreed,  provided  the  place  could  bo 
pointed  out.  On  referring  to  Govind  on 
this  point,  the  Gooroo  to^  off  the  other 
bracelet,  and  threw  it  into  the  water, 
adding,  * That  is  the  plalc.'  The  Sikh 
was  astouished,  and  gave  np  the  search." 
—History  o/ the  Sikhs,  v.  i.,  p.  79. 

Nanuk  bod  taught  that  the  institu- 
tiou  of  castes  was  nnsanctioned  by  re- 
ligion, but  that  it  might  be  tolerated 
os  a social  arrangement.  Govind  abo- 
lished it  altogether,  aud  by  this  step 
gained  the  good  will  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Hindoofl,  although  he  ofliendod 
the  Hrahaiiiis  and  the  Chutrees,  or 

warrior  caste.”  He  also  made  bis 
followers  ronouace  the  Brahminical 
string,  and  thus  soeured  them  fi«m  be- 


ing reclaimed  by  the  Brahmins.  He 
further  declared,  that  the  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  sonls  was  an  idle 
fancy,  and  insisted  on  its  being  given 
np,  mainly  because  it  tended  to  make 
his  people  less  songninory  than  he  wish- 
ed. It  was  agreed  that  any  infringo- 
ment  of  these  principles  should  be 
uiiisliable  with  a heavy  fine.  Kanuk 
ad  discouraged  the  use  of  arms,  and 
only  allowed  them  to  be  worn  for  self- 
defence.  Govind  issued  an  edict,  or- 
dering every  man  to  carry  steel.  He 
himsmf  assumed  the  name  of  Sittgh, 
which  in  tho  native  tongue  means 
“lion;”  and  asat'mbling  his  followers 
to  tho  nnmlmr  of  more:than  20,(KX),  he 
decreed,  that  hereaiilcr,  forgetting  all 
distinctions  of  caste,  they  should  be 
called  only  Singhs,  or  Sikhs,  and 
should  ad(^  as  their  national  ory,  the 
words,  “ Wa  Guraji  Ka  Khalsa!"  that 
is,  “ Victory  to  the  state  of  the  Goo- 
roo.” 

The  policy  and  enorgv  of  Govind 
thus  made  the  Sikhs  a nation,  and  their 
Gooroo  a prince.  His  military  talents 
were  soon  called  into  action,  and  re- 
peated vietorics  established  his  own 
reputation  and  the  character  of  his 
tr^s.  Reverses  followed,  and  bo 
.died,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in- 
sane. Govind  Singh  was  the  tondi 
and  lost  of  the  Gooroos.  On  his  death, 
a rnthless  enthusiast,  named  Banda, 
became  the  leader  of  tho  Sikhs.  He, 
too,  oxtendod  their  power  and  their 
fame  in  arms,  but  perpetrated  sneh 
ornollies  on  the  Mussulmans,  that  his 
name  is  never  mentioned  by  them 
without  some  gesture  expressive  of  ab- 
horrenoc.  The  Sikhs,  in  tho  times 
wUefa  fallowed,  were  exposed  to  so- 
’verc  persecutions — were  often  defeat- 
ed—.sometimes  victorious,  but  seem  to 
have  retaineil,  under  all  vicissitudes, 
a mortial'character.  When,  on  being 
told  that  they  were  the  most  tronble- 
Bomo  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Fonjab, 
Kadir  Shah  asked  where  they  lived  ? 
the  answer  was,  “ their  homes  are 
their  saddles.”  When  Timoor  Shall 
ascended  the  mosniid,  he  became  too 
muck  absorbedin  other  wars  topay  any 
attention  to  tho  Punjab,  and  the  Sikhs 
held,  imassailod,  a territory  extending 
from  Saharnnporeontboeast,  to.\ttock, 
on  the  west,  find  from  Mooltan  and 
Scindc,  on  the  south,  to  Kote  Kangra, 
Jummoo,  andBhember,  on  the  north. 
This  was  now  divided  into  missuls,  or 
independent  districts,  each  ruled  by 
ite  own  Sirdar,  or  chief,  and  the 
government  became  a confederacy  of 
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military  leaders,  who  aokoowled^ 
no  superior  except  a Sirdar  to  be  cho- 
sen by  the  rest,  and  for  a "Ivcn  time, 
or  a particular  occasion.  As  might  be 
expected,  those  missuls  were  fre- 
quently at  war  amongst  themselves, 
and  never  combined  save  when  pressed 
by  a common  danger  ) and  such,  with 
various  fortune,  continued  to  be  the 
nature  of  their  unstable  coalition, 
until  it  was  altered  by  one  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  ablest  of  their 
energetic  race — Runjeet  Singh.  The 
grandfather  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  one  of  the  minor  Sirdars  of  the 
Sikh  confbderacy.  He  could  only 
muster  2,500  horse,  while  some  others 
sent  10,000  j but  he  was  active  and 
ambitious,  and  though  he  died  young, 
had  extended  his  territory,  and  a<l- 
vanced  his  tribe.  Maha-Singh,  his 
son,  was  also  an  active  prince,  and 
though  he,  too,  died  young,  he  had  a 
body  of  60,000  horse.  At  the  n"C  of 
twenty  ho  became  the  father  of  Run- 
jeet Bin^h,  whom  he  named  Runjeet, 
or  Ranfce^^  from  the  word  ranjeet, 
which  signifies  "afield  of  battle,”  as  at 
the  moment  of  his  birth  he  had  gained 
a viotorr.  Maha-Singh  was  politic, 
and  having  improved  his  prospects  by 
an  alliance  in  marriage,  looked  for  a 
like  advantage  throngn  his  son.  With 
this  view  Runjeet  was  provided  with  a 
wife  when  ho  was  but  six  years  old,  and 
in  two  years  afterwards  lost  his  father. 
While  thus  a child,  he  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a licentious  inotlier,  and  of 

her  paramour,  his  father’s  Dewan 

His  education  was  wholly  neglcctctl, 
and  as  he  grew  up,  he  was  encouraged  in 
nothing  but  sensuality.  Ilappilv  for 
him,  reverses  came,  and  war  toofe  this 
young  Achilles  from  amongst  the  wo- 
men. Runjeet  Singh  had  the  mirit 
of  a soldier,  and  the  military  talents 
of  his  ancestors,  but  in  his  character 
ho  much  more  resembled  the  cool 
Ulysses  than  the  ardent  hero  of  the 
Iliad. 

Mr.  M'Gregor’s  account  of  Rnnjeet 
Singh  is  taken  from  a native  work, 
translated  by  himself ; and  though  it 
contains  a great  deal  of  new,  and  ap- 
parently accurate  information,  it  omits 
some  passages  of  his  early  life,  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  and  of  the  first  im- 
jK>rtance : for  example — the  next  date 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took 
place  in  1788,  is  the  year  1708,  when 
Rnnjeet  is  described  as  in  possession 
of  Lahore,  withont  our  being  told 
either  how  he  acquired  it,  or  of  other 
events  which  bad  interYeD^.  Bctweeh 


those  periods  Shah  Mohammed,  of 
Cabnl,  overran  the  Punjab,  and  Run- 
jeet was  compelled  to  fly  his  home. 
He  was  then  about  seventeen ; and 
finding  that  his  sword  could  not  avail 
him,  he  resorted  to  address.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  good  opinion 
of  the  Afl^han,  and  in  recovering  by 
degrees  his  broken  territory  j and 
when,  in  1798,  Shah  Mohammed,  after 
having  been  repnlsed  at  Delhi,  march- 
ed back  to  Aflghanistan,  Rnnjeet  w.as 
left  in  possession  of  Lahore,  and  of  the 
country  about  it.  This  may  lie  re- 
garded as  his  first  step  towards  the 
monarchy  which  he  afterwards  found- 
ed. He  early  gained  the  ascendancy 
in  the  Sikh  confederation,  and  in- 
creased it  as  much  by  sagacity  as  by 
the  swonl.  Ho  acquired  missiil  after 
missiil,  and  village  after  village — some 
by  conquest,  others  by  negotiation, 
until,  at  length,  the  sirdars  found  it 
their  interest  to  ailhere  to  him,  as  they 
all  received  appointments  in  his  fast- 
extending  kingdom.  These  were  ad- 
justed with  such  discretion  as  to  pre- 
vent theprobabiliW  of  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  In  1805,  Runjeet  Singh,  then 
in  his  twenty-fifth  vear,  was  the  me- 
diator between  the  Mahrattas  and  tbe 
British  ; and  through  him  a peace  w.as 
concluded.  This  was  when  .Tusmunt 
Rao,  the  Mahratta  chief,  and  Ameer 
Khan  fled  liefore  the  English,  and 
Lord  Lake  pursued  thorn  to  Jellala- 
bnd.  The  particulars  which  Rnnjeet 
Singh  heard  on  this  occasion  of  our 
feats  in  arras  impressed  him  deeply, 
and  disposed  him  to  a conrse  of  policy 
which  ho  over  afterwards  observed — 
that  was,  to  remain  at  peace  with  us. 
In  1808,  most  of  the  principalities  of 
the  Punjab  were  cither  ,thc  tributa- 
ries of  Runjeet  Singh,  or  were  incor- 
porated into  his  kingdom  of  Lahore  ; 
and  his  treasure  hail  increased  so  much 
that  he  built  as  its  depository,  his  ce- 
lebrated fort  of  Govindgurh,  at  Um- 
ritsir,  where  it  was  guarded  by  2,000 
soldiers ; this  fort  has  numerous  bas- 
tions, and  is  defended  by  twenty-five 
pieces  of  cannon.  About  this  pcrioil, 
Mr.  Metcalfe  arrived  at  Umritsir, 
where  Rumect  Singh  was,  as  an  envoy 
from  the  British,  and  for  the  pnrposc 
of  settling  boundaries.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  great  Sikh  festival  which 
is  held  annually  in  that  city,  and  largo 
bfHlics  of  Uknfccs,  the  most  fhnatical 
of  the  Sikhs,  were  collected  there. 
They  were  pleased  to  assemble  to  thd 
number  of  from  3,000  to  4,000,  ittd 
to  threaten  the  Bi^Ksh  esoenti  «motnrt» 
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iae  to  less  than  50U  men.  Mr.  MeU 
oalt'e,  not  likinc  to  givo  otlencc  to  tho 
Maharajab,  os  Ilunject  Singli  was  now 
calluci,  tried  by  fair  means  to  avoid  a 
tuiimit ; bnt  seeing  that  t'rom  threats, 
tliey  proceeded  to  earnest  blows,  he 
formed  his  men,  and  routed  them  in 
all  directions.  AVhilc  this  was  going 
on,  Runjeet  came  up,  and  sbakiiig  his 
kununurbund  (which  is  a white  moth 
tied  round  tho  loins)  in  token  of  peace, 
apologised  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  Ukalees,  but  ex- 
pressed much  surprise  that  so  small  a 
number  diould  so  easily  disperse  his 
best  and  fiercest  troops.  This  incident 
deserves  notice,  as  it  led  the  Maha- 
rajah to  determine  that,  as  soon  os  he 
possibly  could,  he  would  have  the 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  English  in- 
troduced into  his  service.  It  was 
through  ^Ir.  Metcalfe  that  tho  treaty 
of  Umritsir  was  concluded  in  April, 
1809,  by  which  Runjeet  Singh  agreed 
to  abstain  from  making  inroads  or  le- 
vying contributions  on  such  Sikh  chiefs 
as  dwelt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sut- 
lej, who  thenceforth  were  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  the  “ protected  Sikh  chiefs 
and  by  that  treaty  he  further  bound 
himself  not  to  attenmt  anv  extension 
of  territory  south  of  the  Sutlej.  To 
these  teruis  he  strictly  adhered,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  regarded  bv  our 
government  as  tho  ruler  of  the  Pun- 
jab. He  was  now  in  only  his  nine- 
anil-twcntieth  year  | but  much  as  ho 
had  accomjilished,  ho  had  more  before 
him.  Ho  had  to  extend  his  posses- 
sions, to  consolidate  and  cement  them, 
and  to  train  his  troops  to  European 
discipline.  These  objects  bo  attained, 
and  thus  founded  and  tasbioned  the 
most  formidable  native  power  which 
has  ever  existed  in  India.  Mooltan, 
the  Nukee  country,  and  other  districts 
of  the  Punjab,  were,  at  diflerent  pe- 
riods, added  to  his  territorv.  re- 
sbawur  was  wrested  from  the  Ati- 
gbans;  and  in  1812  he  attempted  the 
compiest  of  Cashmere.  It  was  in  this 
war  that  be  gained  possession  of  the 
celebrated  diamond  called  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  or  the  “ mountain  of  light.” 
Shall  Soojah,  ex-king  of  Cabul,  was 
prisoner  to  the  ruler  of  Cashmere;  and 
on  that  country  being  in  part  sub- 
dued, he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Runjeet 
Sing.  Shah  Soojah’s  wife,  commonly 
stymd  the  “ Wufee  Begum,"  offered 
Rra  precious  diamond  for  his  release. 
He  was  accordingly  released,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Lahore,  the  diamond  was 
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demanded.  8hah  Soojah  and  his  Be- 
gum endeavoured  to  evade  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  promise ; but  on  being 
for  a while  imprisoned,  yielded  to  the 
Maharajah  tho  koh-i-noor.  This  most 
valuable  jewel  now  belongs  to  Dhuleep 
Singh.  These  various  accessions  ot' 
territory  were  not  always  made  with 
ease ; and  Runjeet,  on  one  occasion, 
experienced  a memorable  defeat.  This 
was  in  the  year  1814,  in  a campaign 
undertaken  to  oompletc  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Cashmere.  On  approaching 
the  enemy,  Jewnn  Mill,  the  Sikh  pe- 
neral,  1^  his  detachments  boldly 
against  them ; but  a snow  storm  com- 
ing on,  and  the  Sikhs  suffering  much 
from  cold  in  their  bands  and  feet,  they 
could  make  but  little  resistance ; their 
general,  and  many  of  their  sirdars 
were  slain,  and  they  lost  great  num- 
bers in  the  mountains,  in  their  retreat. 
The  Maharajah,  aRerwards — in  June, 
1819 — subdued  Cashmere;  but  so 
deep  was  the  impression  made  on  him 
by  the  disasters  ho  bad  experienced 
there,  that  he  rarely  mentioned  the 
country  without  making  use  of  some 
expression  which  showed  his  horror  of 
its  snow  and  cold.  The  last  siege  of 
Mooltan  was  also  a desperate  imair. 
The  hatred  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans 
gave  the  confiiot  the  fiercest  character. 
Moozuffur  Khan,  who  led  the  latter, 
seeing  that  further  defence  was  im- 
practicable, placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  followers,  and  rushing  from  the 
citadel,  and  attempting  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  Sikhs,  fell,  together  with 
his  suns,  and  even  one  ot'his  daugh- 
ters, all  covered  with  wounds.  Sur- 
fiiraz  Khan,  Moozuffnr's  son,  came  af- 
terwards to  Lahore,  with  his  whole 
family,  and  to  the  Maharajah's  honour, 
be  it  told,  they  were  received  by  him, 
and  given  a large  allowance. 

Wo  have  already  spoken  of  the  high 
idea  which  Runjeet  Singh  had  formed 
of  English  discipline  ; of  the  early  im- 
pre.ssion  made  on  him  by  Mr.  Met- 
calfe’s escort,  and  by  all  he  heard  of 
our  arms,  and  especially  of  our  artil- 
lery, through  tJusiniint  Rao,  the  Mah- 
ratta  Prinoc.  He  had,  fkom  time  to 
time,  tempted  desi-rters  from  our  regi- 
ments to  enter  his  service,  and  pen- 
sioners, who  hail  procured  their  dis- 
charges; but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1822  that  he  was  enabled  to  carry  into 
effect,  on  a large  scale,  his  long-pro- 
jected introduction  of  EuroMan  disci- 
pline. In  that  year  two  officers,  who 
nod  served  in  toe  French  army,  M. 
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Allard,  a native  of  Fraace,  and  M»  attacked  by  the  Sikh  addiera,  cat 

Ventura,  an  Italian  by  birth,  arrhred  down,  dragged  from  hia  tent,  a^, 

in  the  Punjab,  and  the  former  was  while  vet  alive,  flung  into  a blazing 

given  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  fire,  where  he  perishM ! _ These  were 

while  the  latter  was  appointed  to  tram  the  principal  Europeans  in  the  service 
the  infantry.  Themr  salaries  were  fixed  of  the  Manaraiah,  Wt  many  were  the 
at  50,000  rupees  a year  each.  It  is  to  adventurers  who  made  Ach  way  to  the 
the  talents  of  these  able  officers,  as  Pumab,  counting  on  his  munincence. 
well  as  to  those  of  M.  Court,  alw  a In  this  they  were  often  disappointed ; 
native  of  France,  and  who  was  subse*  for,  thon^  prodigal  at  times,  he  wu 
uuontly  given  the  superintendence  of  as  frequently  penurious,  and  bad,  in 
the  artillery,  that  the  Sikh  army  owes  most  cases,  penetration  to  estunate 
its  efficiency.  Lieutenant  Barr*  do.  pretty  nearly  the  value  of  their  clais^ 
scribes  the  regiment  of  Allard's  Cui-  A French  cnemist,  who  had  been  ia 
rassiers  as  noblc-looking  troops.  The  the  service  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
men  and  bones  all  picked,  and  amongst  thinking  to  improve  his  fortune,  came 
the  former,  many  stalwart  fellows,  toLahore,  and  proposed  manufacturing 
looking  to  advantage  in  their  cuirasses  gunpowder  of  a superior  quality  ; the 
and  steel  casqnas.  The  men  were  well  specimens  be  offered  were  good,  and 
set  up,  and  their  accoutrements  in  the  the  only  difficulty  was  the  scale  of  rc. 
highest  order.  General  Allard  died  muneration.  Monsieur  F.  asked  three 
while  in  Kuqjcet  Singh’s  service,  in  tbonsand  rupees,  or  three  hundred 
IS5U,  and  since  that  period  the  Sikh  pounds  a month.  Bunjeet  said  thait 
cavalry  is  said  to  have  deteriorated,  five  hundred  rupees  or  fifty  pounds  a 
The  infantry  and  artillery  had  the  ad-  month,  was  enough,  and  so  the  ar- 
vantage  of  the  much  longer  services  of  rangement  was  broken  off.  An  Ame- 
MM.  Ventura  and  Court.  General  rican  physician.  Dr.  II.,  who  was  in 
Ventura  left  the  Sikh  service  in  1S43,  Kunjeet's  service,  at  a time  that  his 
anil  though  he  had  many  opportunities  beidtii  was  declining,  suggest^  galva- 
of  amaasiag  wealth,  he  is  supposed  to  nism  as  a means  of  restoring  it.  The 
have  returned  to  Europe  with  only  Maharajah  was  quite  willing  to  have 
a moderate  fortune,  and  in  broken  the  process  tried,  but  on  the  dot^ar’a 
health.  General  Court  had  been  a wking,  as  payment  for  the  constrne* 
Captain  in  the  French  so^Iery  ; the  tiou  of  his  g^vauic  battery,  the  sum 
efficiency  to  which  be  brought  that  of  five  thousand  pounds,  his  petient,  in 
branch  of  the  Sikb  array  has  been  eig-  a posaUm,  ordered  him  to  leave  hia  do- 
nally  evinced.  It  has  been  said,  that  minions  without  delay.  Ue,  seeing 
their  cannon  were  importedftomFranco  that  he  was  justly  regarded  as  a gross 
and  England,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  extortioner,  and  knowing  well  the  do- 
most  and  nearly  ail  of  it  was,  together  terrained  character  of  this  prince,  in- 
with  the  shells  and  shot,  made  under  stantly  fled.  The  Maharajah  was, 
the  directions  of  M.  Court.  This  gen,  however,  resolved  totry  the  ^vanism, 
tleman  contributed  some  valnaUe  pan  and  accordingly,  in  1836,  sent  for  Dr. 
pers  to  the  journal  of  the  Asiatic  So-  M'Giregor,  the  author  of  the  work  be- 
eiety,  on  the  subject  of  ramnlns  in  fore  us,  to  perform  the  process.  Ha 
the  Punjab,  and  formed  a superb  col-  oimstruoted  a galvanic  battery,  and  an 
lection  of  antiquities  and  corns.  Ge-  electrical  wparatns  was  snpplied  ftom 
nerol  Avatabili,  an  Italian,  was  also  the  Agra  depot,  by  order  (k  the  late 
one  of  Kunjeet's  officers,  and  was  much  Lord  Metcalfe,  then  governor  of  the 
employed  in  the  civil  service.  Colonel  north-western  provinces.  The  day  fin* 
Foulkcs,  an  Englishman,  entered  the  eioctrifying  the  Maharajah  arrived,  and 
Maharajah's  service  in  1835.  He,  too,  the  following  extract  describes  the 
was  a zealous  officer,  and  shewed  in  seem,  which,  wo  think,  exhibits  the 
the  tragical  close  of  his  career  a spirit  courtier  tact  quite  as  much  as  riie  me- 
wurtliy  of  his  country.  During  the  dical  talents  of  our  author 
disturWs  which  took  place  on  the  ..  machine  was  set  up  and  tho 
death  ol  Runjeet,  ^ liwps  under  his  charged,  but  a difficulty  arose  on  the 
command  mutimod.  lie  was  warned  -an  ofhU  highness’s  attendants,  who 
m time,  and  urged  to  wake  bis  escape,  were  afraid  that  the  shock  might  be  at- 
hut  expressed  bis  determination  to  re-  tended  by  fatal  oonseqnencM.  At  lenetb 
main  at  bis  post.  He  was  that  night  the  Mabar^ah  begged  them  to  be  qum, 

* Cabul  and  the  Punjab.  By  Lieutenant  William  Barr,  Beagal  £LA-  Hadden, 
London.  1814. 
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and  said  b«  would  take  the  biglm  (elec* 
trleit;).  We  pnrposeljr  put  a small 
charge  in  the  Leydwi  pfalal,  and  the 
Maharajah  received  it  without  eviucing 
any  particular  emotion.  On  witnessing 
the  slight  efiect  on  their  master,  all  the 
courtiers  entreated  that  we  would  give 
them  a shock  ; and  this  time  we  resolved 
to  give  them  Its  full  effect  1 The  minis- 
ter, Dyan  Singh,  joined  hands  with  Je- 
mader  Khooshyal  Singh,  and  he  with 
others,  nntil  a chain  was  formed  ef  the 
whole  party  present  in  the  duifaari  The 
jar  beingnow  charged  totbefnll  exlentt 
they  received  a powesrful  shoek  which 
made  them  all  jump.  Not  making  al- 
lowance for  the  difference  in  the  charge, 
the  Maharajah  naturally  received  uie 
credit  of  possessing  a stouter  heart  and 
stronger  nerves  than  any  of  his  suite; 
and  this  first  trial  was  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  Koosbyal  Singh  sug- 
gested that  we  sbenld  teach  someone  the 
art  efeleetrifTing  the  Maharajah,  but  to 
this  proposal  wo  decidedly  objected; 
thoB{^  willing  to  continue  our  own 
services  as  long  as  they  might  be  re- 
quired."— M'Greger't  Uutory  of  the  Siiht, 
vol.  i.  p.  275. 

The  Maharajah  was  highly  amused 
at  Doctor  M'Gregor's  charging  tho  jar 
out  oS  him,  and  discharging  it  through 
the  prime  minister.  Galvanism  was 
tried,  but  he  did  not  like  it,  and  the 
olectrioity  was  repeated  at  intervals. 

Uunjeet  had  the  early  propensity  of 
his  tribe,  a love  for  horses : he  had  irc- 
({ucntly  a couple  of  them  saddled  and 
bridled  in  his  durbar— one  standing 
beside  him,  the  other  concealed  behind 
a curtain.  Indeed,  since  the  days  of 
Caligula,  this  animal  never  took  so  pro- 
minent a place  in  history  os  ho  film  in 
the  life-time  of  this  Eastern  prince.  In 
1822,  ho  undertook  a war  against  Dost 
Mohammed,  King  of  Cabal,  for  the 
purpose  of  gmning  possession  of  a ce- 
lebrated horse,  named  Leila,  which 
ttmii  monarch  bad.  In  a ficrco  engage- 
ment which  ensued,  and  in  which  tho 
Maharajah  was  present,  the  Sikhs  at 
first  gave  way,  but  were  afterwards  the 
victors.  They  did  not,  however,  gain 
the  horse ; and  in  1827  Runjeet 
threatened  another  war  for  the  same 
worthy  object  when  at  length,  through 
the  intervention  of  General  Ventura, 
Leila  was  crought  to  Lahore.  This 
horse  was  valura,  wo  suppose,  for  its 
action,  as  it  was  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  beauty.  Lieutenant  Barr  de- 
scribes it  os  a speckled  grey,  over- 
loaded with  fat,  and  much  Detected, 
but  which,  welt  groomed,  might 
have  look^  handstwe-  Ue  saw  in 


the  same  stable  a Dhunee  horse  of  far 
greater  boanty,  and  for  which  the  Ma- 
haiwah  had  given  £900.  With  all  his 
foninsess  for  horses  it  is  surprising  that 
he  had  not  an  Arab  in  his  stud.  His 
excuse  for  this,  as  Dr.  M'Gregor  tells 
us,  was  that  ho  found  them  too  ex- 
pensive. He  had  Persian  horses  and 
Toorfcees,  for  which  he  gave  high 
prices,  but  his  favourites  were  a white 
breed,  such  as  wo  have  mentioned 
above,  found  at  Dbuneo  and  other 
places  in  the  Punjab.  He  was  always 
a first  rate  rider,  and  continned  to  go 
on  horseback  until  the  latert  period  of 
his  life.  His  equipments  were  magni- 
ficent, the  holster  pipes  being  cove:^ 
with  gold  tinsel,  aw  studded  with 
omeralds,  topazes,  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  mo  roint  having  rich  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  connected  over 
the  leather.  One  of  many  amiable 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  Mahara- 
jah was  his  partiality  for  children ; the 
sons  of  many  of  his  Sirdars  were 
brought  up  about  him,  and  taught  the 
use  m arms ; and  if  they  had  talents 
were  always  appointed  to  commands. 
The  discrimination,  however,  which 
marked  his  diaracter  seldom  foarmok 
him,  and  ho  rarely  promoted  an  unde- 
serving person. 

When  Nanuk  abolished  the  Hindoo 
observances  he  enjoined  temperance, 
but  his  followers  have  long  smoe  for- 
gotten tho  latter  precept,  and  now  ac- 
knowledge no  restraint  in  eating, 
drinking,  or  sensuality,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  use  tobacco,  and  for  that  they  have 
found  a ready  substitute  in  opium. 
They  consume  vast  quantities  of  the 
kst  named  drug,  as  well  as  of  a fiery 
spirit,  stronger  than  brandy,  and  ap- 
fwoaobingnearertoonr  whiskey.  This 
spirit  u distilled  from,  among  other 
things,  dried  grapes  and  cardamoms, 
and  token,  undiluted,  to  a great  ex- 
tent. Dr.  M'Gr^or  assures  us  that 
most  of  the  Sirdars  are  under  its  in- 
fluence, or  that  of  opium,  for  eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  four-and-twenty,  and 
that  their  early  use  both  of  this  spirit 
and  of  the  drug  renders  them  indis- 
ponsablo  through  life.  “If deprived 
of  his  usual  dose,  the  Sikh,"  he  says, 
“ is  one  of  tho  most  wretched  heinns 
im^inable,  resembling  a man  on  tfie 
point  of  deKriwm  tremens."  Opium, 
no  adds,  is  u.sually  taken  before  any 
feat  is  eng^ed  in.  To  these  bod  ha- 
bits of  the  Sikhs  their  monarch  was  no 
exception.  Bumes  describes  his  mid- 
night mels,  and  Dr.  M'Gr^or  soys 
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there  can  be  no  d6ubt  that  to  his  enrly 
and  long-ooiitimicd  dissipation  he 
owed  the  ailment  of  which  Itc  died. 
Latterly  he  restrii’ted  himself  to  a cer- 
tain i|uantity  of  spirits,  which  was 
measurud  in  a small  cup  of  gold,  but 
the  opium  be  never  gave  up.  ^one, 
we  should  have  obs^ved,  were  ad- 
mitted to  bis  tiooehanalian  ornes,  save 
his  nearest  friends,  and  he  allowed  no 
allusion  to  be  made  to  them  on  the 
following  morning  ; be  possessed  emi* 
nently  we  kingly  faculty  of  keeping 
each  person  in  his  proper  plaoe.  tiome 
ood  While  he  bad  to  oountervail  the 
ad  ones  x he  was  an  evly  riser,  and 
had  a healthy  aversion  to  medicine. 
Dr.  M'Gregor  saya  be  oould  hardly 
ever  be  got  b>  take  a pill.  Though 
dissipated,  he  was  never  efleminate, 
V always,  soldieo-Uke,  preferring  his  tent 
^ to  bu  palaoe.  Amongst  his  gentler 
tastes  we  have  already  nomberod  his 
love  for  flowers  i be  had  many  gar- 
dens near  Lahore,  all  kept  in  the 
highest  order,  and  it  was  his  ordinary 
praoUce  to  walk  in  the  mominm 
among  bis  plnnU  Another  amiable 
trait  js  that  be  was  aoeostomed  in  Jus 
leisure  hours  to  feed  tame  pigeons, 
and  domestic  fowls  with  his  own  nond. 
The  Mubarf^ah  is  also  to  be  praised 
for  bis  attention  to  the  poor.  The 
diffieulty  which  the  humbler  clesses 
find  iu  approaching  prinoes,  or  their 
ministers,  is  much  greater  in  the  blast 
than  in  Kuropei  where  we  know  it  is 
not  often  easy.  To  obviate  this,  Uun> 
jeet  Singh  bad  a place  in  the  palace 
accessible  to  all,  where  petitions  werre 
received  into  a box,  the  key  of  wbioh 
he  kept  himself,  and  he  was  oareful  to 
iavestigate  whatever  waathus  brought 
under  nis  notice.  In  this  manner  he 
also  acquired  information  which  might 
never  have  reached  him  through  any 
other  channel.  The  *'  Liao  of  the 
Pupjab"  and  monarch  of  Lahore  was, 
like  many  other  heroes,  small  in  sta- 
ture: his  face  was  marked  with  the 
snutll-pox,  and  from  the  same  cause 
he  had  lost  bis  lefieye.  The  other  eye 
was  large  and  brilliant,  bis  smile 
was  pleasing,  and  his  manner  unem- 
barrassed. Uis  powers  of  dealing  with 
a subject  in  conversation,  or  in  o<m- 
ference,  were  obvionsly  of  a high  order. 
In  his  early  youth  the  Sikhs  were  a 
robber  race — plunder  was  the  main 
source  of  their  every  gain,  and  even  now 
the  love  for  it  is  the  badge  of  all  their 
tribe,  Uuqjeet  Singh  consolidated 
their  various  oonflioting  communities 
into  one  nation,  and  taught  them  some 


rrspoct  for  law.  To  the  kingdom  w^ch 
he  thus  fonndetl  he  added  the  vanocs 
territories  and  principalities  ivhich  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  was  con- 
templating the  aane.vation  of  Sdnde, 
but  abandoned  it  on  the  interventiou  of 
our  government,  made  through  Sir  C. 

Al.  Wade.  It  is  also  said  that  he  looked 
forward  to  the  conquest  of  Adghanis- 
tan,  and  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  otir 
raarebiog  diere  before  him.  Ws 
bcKcve  the  truth  to  be  that  bo  never  f 
regar<)ed  that  kingdom  as  Worth  the 
trouble  it  would  cost  to  conquer  it ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  “ one  fatal  re- 
membrance’' of  his  defeat  in  Cask- 
mere,  rendered  him  very  unwilling' 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  campaign-' 
ing  in  a snow  country,  hlany  eastern' 
kings  have  extended  their  dominions 
as  rapidly  as  Bunjeet  Singh,  but  few' 
retained  them  so  well,  or  reduced  alT,| 
and  so  speedily,  to  order.  The  dis- 
tinctive praise  of  this  monarch  is,  that 
his  administrative  were  equal  to  his 
military  talents.  lie  never  lost  a pro- 
vince, and  the  difficulties  of  a project 
were  rarely  absent  from  bis  mind  until 
he  had  overcome  them-  To  the  iiby- 
sioal  ^uisites  of  a soldier,  he  aacM 
qualities  which  are  the  oharaeteristiM 
of  great  men  in  many  spheres — ^mental 
activity  and  the  power  of  attention. 

“ We  might  reasn  to  wonder,"  said 
his  able  secMtary,  Aseeaoodesn,  “ af 
the  order  he  preserves  in  his  wide  domi- 
nions, were  we  to  witness  the  mhaute 
attention  which  he  bestows  on  the  most 
trilling  subject,  from  the  shoeing  of  a 
horse,  to  the  organlzatiou  of  an  army.’’ 

These  personal  notices  arc  interesting 
as  relating  to  so  remarkable  a monarem 
as  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  power ; many 
of  thorn  may  be  also  acceptable,  as  be- 
ing charaeteristic  of  his  race.  Before  i 
closing  the  subject  of  bis  career,  there  i 
is  a cmcumstance  which^  though  un,''  I 
counocted  with  polities,  is  at  onoe 
singular,  and  so  well  attested,  that  WM) 
do  not  like  to  withhold  it  from  qm.  i 
reiulcrs.  It  occurred  while  Docto^n  1 
M'Gregor  was  at  Lahore,  in  February,,  j 
1837,  and  is  mentioned  in  Osborne’*  { 
“ Ciuap  and  Court  of  liunjcet  Singh I 
and  a similar  feat  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  performed  by  the  same  indi- 
dual at  Jepelmerc,  in  a work  by  Lieu- 
tenant Boileau,  lately  published: 

“ A fakeer,  who  arrived  at  Lahore, 
engaged  to  bury  himself  for  any  Uacth 
of  time,  shut  up  In  a box,  wHboCt'ewier 
food  or  drink  I Bnnjeet  dlsbeliered  Ui 
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assertions,  and  was  determined  to  put 
them  to  the  proof.  For  this  purpose 
the  man  was  shut  up  in  a wooden  box, 
which  was  placed  in  a small  apartment 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  ; there  was 
a folding-door  to  this  box,  which  was 
secured  by  lock  and  key.  Surrounding 
the  apartment  there  was  the  garden 
house,  the  door  of  which  was  likewise 
locked  ; and  outside  of  this,  a high  wall, 
having  the  doorway  built  up  with  bricks 
and  mud.  Outside  the  whole  there  was 
placed  a line  of  sentries,  so  that  no 
^ one  could  approach  the  building.  The 
strictest  watch  was  kept  for  the  space 
of  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  the  Maharajah, 
attended  by  his  grandson  and  several  of 
his  sirdars,  as  well  as  General  Ventura, 
Captain  Wade,  and  myself,  proceeded 
to  disinter  the  fakeer.  The  bricks  and 
mud  were  quickly  removed  from  the 
doorway  of  the  outer  wall;  the  door  of 
the  house  was  next  unlocked,  and  lastly 
that  of  the  box  containing  the  fakeer. 
The  latter  was  found  covered  with  a 
white  sheet,  on  removing  which  the 
figure  of  the  man  presented  itself  in  a 
sitting  posture ; his  hands  and  arms 
were  pre.ssed  to  his  sides,  and  the  legs 
and  thighs  crossed.  The  first  part  of 
the  operation  of  resuscitation  consisted 
in  pouring  over  his  head  a quantity  of 
warm  water ; after  this  a hot  cake  of 
atta  was  placed  on  the  crown  of  bis 
head : a plug  was  next  removed  from 
one  of  his  nostrils — on  this  being  done, 
the  man  breathed  strongly  though  it. 
The  mouth  was  now  opened,  and  the 
tongue,  which  had  been  clo^y  applied 
to  the  roof  of  bis  mouth,  brought  for- 
ward, and  both  it  and  the  lips  anointed 
with  ghee,  or  melted  butter.  During 
this  part  of  the  process,  I could  not  feel 
the  pulsation  of  the  wrist,  though  the 
temperature  of  the  body  was  much  above 
the  natural  standard  of  health.  The 
legs  and  arms  being  extended,  and  the 
eyelids  raised,  the  former  were  well 
rubbetl,  and  a little  ghee  was  added  to 
the  latter.  The  eyeballs  presented  a 
dim,  sutfused  appearance,  like  those  of 
a corpse.  The  man  now  evinced  signs 
of  returning  animation — the  pulse  was 
felt,  while  the  unnatural  temperature  of 
the  body  quickly  decreased.  He  made 
several  inetfectual  attempts  to  speak, 
and  at  length  uttered  a few  words,  but 
in  a tone  so  low  as  to  make  them  inau- 
dible. Bye-and-byc  his  speech  was  re- 
established, and  he  recognised  the  by- 
standers, addressing  himself  to  the  Ma- 
harajah, who  was  seated  opposite  to 
him,  w atching  all  bis  movements.  When 
the  fakeer  was  able  to  converse,  the 
completion  of  the  feat  was  announced 
by  the  discharge  of  guns,  and  other  de- 
monstrations of  joy  ; while  a rich  chain 
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of  gold  was  placed  round  his  neck  by 
Ruiijeet  Singh  himself,  and  ear-rings, 
bangles,  shawls,  Ac.,  were  presented  to 
him.’’ — Gregor's  History  of  the  Sihhs, 

V.  i.  pp.  227-8-9. 

The  man  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  intelligent,  and  ready  to  answer 
uestions.  Ho  described  his  trance  as 
elightful,  and  regarded  his  peculiar 
power  as  a gift  from  heaven,  and  not 
to  be  acquired  bv  practice.  He  main- 
tained that  he  liad  neither  food  nor 
drink  for  forty  davs  and  forty  nights, 
and  that  during  all  that  time  the  func- 
tions of  respiration  were  suspended. 
The  feat  cannot  be  explained  on  phy- 
siological principles,  and  Dr.  M'Gregor 
is  disposed  to  think  that  the  man  had 
accomplices ; but  the  arrangementa  he 
de.scribes  apparently  exclude  the  prac- 
ticability of  this.  v;^ne  fact,  however, 
there  is,  which  gives  it  countenance. 
Dr.  M ‘Gregor  mentions  that  the  Hon. 

W.  Osborne  tried  to  induce  the  man 
to  shut  himself  up  in  a box,  giving 
him  charge  of  the  kev.  He  at  first 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  changed 
his  mind,  and  refused  to  fulfil  it.  We 
remember  to  have  met  in  Lord  Somers's 
Tracts,  an  account  of  an  Italian,  who 
is  said  to  have  performed  a similar 
feat — that  is,  who  fasted  from  all  sus- 
tenance for  the  space  of  forty  days 
and  nights ; and  we  had,  not  long  ago, 
a fasting  man  in  our  own  city,  who 
gaineti  the  veneration  and  the  money 
of  the  lower  onlers,  but  lost  his  cha- 
racter on  being  detected  in  the  act  of 
taking  ham  and  double  X. 

Wo  return  to  close  our  memoir  of 
Runjeet  Singh.  His  character  presents 
strange  contrasts  of  prodigality  and 
prudence.  Usually  discriminating  and 
cautious,  he  was  at  times  actuated  by 
mere  caprice.  Thus  he  made  the  for- 
tune of  his  cup-bearer  by  a single  gift, 
and  presented  two  of  his  gooroos,  or 
spiritual  teachers,  with  a lac  of  rupees, 
being  lO.UOO/.  of  our  money.  With 
endless  treasure  in  his  keeping,  he  had 
always  the  reputation  of  being  a bad 
pay,  a circumstance  which  has  had  its 
iiifiucnco  on  the  character  of  his  troops. 
The  scale  of  his  allowances  was  liberal, 
but  the  payments  were  so  dilatory  and 
irregular,  that  officers  and  men  were 
alike  dissatisfied.  When  Lieut.  Barr 
was  at  Lahore,  an  European  Colonel, 
who  was  in  the  Sikh  service,  told  him 
that  many  of  his  soldiers  could  only 
afford  a meal  every  third  day,  and 
that  numbers  of  them  appeared  on  pa- 
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rade  without  shoes.  The  Maharajah 
was  conscious  of  the  failing,  for,  in  ex- 
pressing to  Dr.  JI'Gregor  his  .surprise 
at  the  mutiny  of  the  47th  native  regi- 
ment at  Banokpore,  ho  asked,  how  it 
could  happen  with  troops  receiving  re- 
gular pay  and  pensions,  while  in  his 
army,  which  had  no  such  advantages, 
an  occurrence  of  the  kind  was  unknown- 
lie,  liowever,  lived  to  see  something 
of  the  kind  amongst  the  Bikh  troops, 
and  the  insubordination  which  has 
marked  them  since  the  period  of  his 
death,  had  its  first  origin  in  his  own 
bud  pay.  In  other  particulars  he  also 
showed  a niggard  spirit,  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  often  jierformed  gene- 
rous and  princely  actions,  and  if  he 
sometimes  e.xhibited  a love  of  money, 
it  could  not  be  called  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, nor  was  it  strong  in  death  ; for 
some  days  previous  to  that  event 
he  directed  gifts  and  largesses  on  so 
lavish  a scale,  that  his  minister  and 
secretary  became  afraid  to  obey  him, 
luid  a few  hours  before  he  expired,  ho 
ordered  his  most  precious  diamond, 
the  Koh-hi-noor,  to  be  sent  as  an  otler- 
ing  to  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  an 
order  which  was  also  disregarded.  It 
is  to  the  honour  of  Humect  Singh  that 
ho  could  venerate  our  Indian  govern- 
ment for  the  justice  of  its  rule,  and  he 
has  been  heard  to  adduce,  as  an  in- 
stance of  this,  our  jintient  investigation 
of  the  rights  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  adjustment  of  boundaries  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Sutlej.  Xo  prince 
of  India  ever  adhered  more  tirudy  to 
our  interests,  and  few  were  teiniited  so 
often  to  join  og.ainst  us.  In 
when  the  fort  of  Bhurtpoor  was  be- 
sieged by  our  forces,  Doorjun  Saul 
oflered  him  a lac  of  rupees  a day,  if  he 
would  assist  him  in  opjaising  us.  liun- 
ject  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  and  ellicient  army,  and  our  fron- 
tier was  undefended,  but  he  had  the 
gooil  sense  to  understand  our  jiower, 
aud  in  relating  the  anecdote,  was  ac- 
customed to  add,  that,  had  he  accepted 
the  terms,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  immediate  success,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  ultimately  lost  his  throne. 
Ilis  constitution,  which  was  naturally 
\ igorous,  was,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, early  impaired  by  indulgence 
in  opium,  and  ardent  spirits,  aud  he 
paid  little  attention  to  the  treatment 
prescribed  for  its  re,storation.  Intem- 
perance is  the  liane  of  the  Sikh  tribes, 
aud  in  the  ca‘>e  of  their  greatest  mo- 
narch,  they  have  a memorable  instance 
of  its  effects.  With  all  his  energy  of 


character,  he  could  not  resist  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  practice,  and  on  the  30tk 
.Tune,  1839,  ho  expired,  a paralytic 
victim  to  its  influence.  Runjeet 
Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Khurruk  Singh,  who,  unoqual  to  the 
intrigues  by  which  he  found  himself 
surrounded,  died,  in  about  twelve 
mouths,  of  a broken  heart.  Ilis  sou, 
Noo  Xehal,  was  the  hope  of  the  army, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  Bunjeet  looked 
as  the  successor  who  should  establish 
his  throne,  and  who  re.sembled  him  in 
talents  as  well  as  in  appearance.  Ilis 
course  was  short.  On  returning  from 
his  father's  funeral  he  was  killed  by  a 
stone  falling  on  his  head,  from  one  of 
the  gateways  in  Lahore,  as  ho  passed 
under  it,  on  his  houdoli.  The  eldest 
son  of  Uoolab  Singh,  who  was  on  the 
same  elephant,  shared  his  fate.  The 
events  which  followcul  remind  us  more 
of  the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  than 
of  any  other  jx^riod  in  modern  history. 
The  mother  of  Noo  Nehal,  averring 
that  ho  left  his  wife  enceinte,  managed 
to  have  herself  proclaimed  Ranee,  or 
Queen,  to  rule  as  Regent,  but,  on  its 
becoming  apparent  that  the  claim  on 
which  she  rested  was  unfounded,  Sheie 
Singh,  a sou  of  Runjeet,  by  another 
wife,  took  up  arms,  put  the  Ranee  to 
death,  and,  being  supported  by  Gene- 
ral Ventura,  gained  the  throne.  This 
was  in  the  summer  of  1840.  Shere 
Singh,  who  showed  some  hopeful  qua- 
lities at  first,  became  a wretched  drunk- 
ard, and,  in  1843,  was  shot  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Ajcet  Singh,  at  a ca- 
valry review,  ilis  young  son  was 
murdered  while  at  his  prayers,  and  his 
prime  minister,  who  hw  been  long  the 
able  adviser  of  Runjeet  Singh,  was 
also  put  to  death.  This  Ajeet  Singh 
was  hiimself  cut  to  pieces  by  Ileera 
Singh,  the  son  of  the  murdered  minis- 
ter, who  had  obtained  the  support  of 
the  troops,  and  the  city  became  the 
scene  of  the  utmost  confusion.  Houses 
were  plundered,  merchants  left  their 
shops,  and  fled,  and  the  soldiery  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  outrages,  even  cut- 
ting off  the  noses  of  women  in  tlm 
streets.  Uhulecp  Singh,  a boy  of  five 
years  old,  was  now  acknowledged  as 
Maharajah,  and  Ileera  was  his  minis- 
ter, or  Wuzeer.  Dhuleep  is  the  son 
of  Runjeet  Singh  and  of  a nautch  or 
dancing  girl,  named  Gulloo,  whom  the 
Maharajah,  when  old  and  infirm,  mar- 
ried, and  who  is  now  Rantx:.  The  le- 
gitimacy of  Dhulecp  has  been  called 
111  question,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
he  IS  not  even  the  child  of  Gulloo,  but 
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was  gubstituted  by  her  and  her  friends, 
from  ambitioiis  motives.  However 
this  may  be,  he  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Sikhs,  and  supported  by  Goolab  Singh, 
the  able  brother  of  Rmijeet's  ablc.st 
wuzeer,  and  is  now  recognized  as  Ala- 
barmah  by  our  government, 

Ileera  Singh  had  been  a great  fa- 
vourite with  Runject,  and  possessed 
considerable  talent ; but,  like  most  of 
his  nation,  be  bad  little  regard  fur  hu- 
man life,  and  one  act  of  his,  the 
murder  of  bis  uncle,  Soochet  Singh, 
has  for  ever  stained  bis  name.  Soochet 
Singh  was  handsome,  frank,  generous, 
and  brave — a universal  favourite  w ith 
the  soldiers,  and  the  ablest  cavalry 
officer  in  their  army.  He  was  the 
Murat  of  the  Sikhs,  gorgeous  in  dre.<s, 
wearing  a profusion  of  jewels,  with 
arms  and  horse-trappings  of  dazzling 
splendour,  a first-rate  swordsman,  and 
always  the  leader  of  a charge.  Hecra 
had  received  information  that  the 
punches,  punchayats,  or  deputies  of 
the  army  had  resolved  on  making 
Soochet  Singh  prime  minister,  and 
thereupon  determined  to  take  away  his 
life,  in  accomplishing  which  purpose  he 
losthis  own.  Hecra,  with  a large  force, 
approached  Soochet  Singh  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  him.  Aware  of  his 
object,  the  latter,  though  only  attend- 
ed by  a few  followers,  at  once  resisted. 
He  slew  three  men  with  his  own  hand 
before  he  fell ; one  of  his  followers 
killed  five,  and  two  of  them  after  he 
bad  fallen  ; another,  Ru.snnth  Singh, 
slew  the  great  number  of  seventeen. 
Large  ns  was  the  force  which  accom- 
panied Hecra,  it  was  struck  with  pti- 
nic  ; the  gunners  tied,  and  Heera  was 
seen  with  a lighted  match  in  his  hand, 
urging  them  to  fire.  Forty-live  of 
Soochet's  wives  burned  themselves 
with  his  body  ; and  not  all  the  Trea- 
sury-influence of  Heera  could  aiipcase 
the  auger  of  the  troops,  who,  shortly 
after,  put  him  to  deatn.  'i'he  Ranee 
now  raised  her  brother  to  the  oflicc  of 
prime  minister;  but  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  army,  and  was  kill- 
ed in  her  presence  and  in  that  of  the 
Maharajah,  her  son.  The  Ranee,  of- 
fended at  the  outrage,  refused,  for  a 
time,  to  take  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment ; but,  at  length  consented  to 
name  Goolab  Singh  os  prime  minister. 
He  was  justly  regarded  as  the  indivi- 
dual best  qualified  for  the  office ; but 
he  refused  to  undertake  it,  except  on 
conditions,  which  were  not  agreed  to ; 
one  of  them  being,  that  he  should  have 


the  power  of  capital  punishment  with- 
out appeal.  Tlie  Ranee  was  now  alone 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  unassisted  by 
any  minister.  She  had,  however,  no 
real  authority,  the  punches,  or  depu- 
ties of  the  army,  bein^  the  actual 
rulers  of  the  country.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  Lahore  government 
in  the  Novcmlier  of  1845.  Ever  since 
the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  Sikh 
army  demanded  from  everv  new  occu- 
pant of  the  throne,  and  of'  the  station 
of  wuzeer,  largesses  and  more  pay. 
They  thus  became  gradually  aware  of 
their  power,  and  were  now  the  known, 
if  not  tlie  acknowledged,  rulers  of  the 
state.  The  Treasurv'  which  had  sup- 
plied them  so  long  was  becoming  low  ; 
and  confident  in  their  immense  mili- 
tary force,  they  resolved  to  attempt 
what  had  been  long  their  wish — the 
conquest  of  British  India.  The  Ra- 
nee was  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
course;  but  her  opposition  was  of  no 
avail,  and  she  w as  compelled  to  issue 
orders  as  directed  by  the  punches. 
She  had  raised  her  favourite  Lall 
Singh  from  a low  condition  to  the 
rank  of  sirdar,  and  now  wished  to  ap- 
point him  prime  minister.  This  the 
military  deputies  would  not  allow,  but 
consented  to  his  being  named  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  on  the 
understanding  that  its  real  leader 
should  be  the  sirdar  Tej  Singh,  by 
whose  directions  Lall  Singh  was  to 
act.  In  this  arrangement  they  evin- 
ced discretion.  Lall  Singh  was  a per- 
son of  no  talent,  while  Tej  Singh, 
who  h.ad  been  governor  of  I’eshawur, 
was  regarded  as  the  ablest  general  in 
their  service.  On  being  asked  to  lead 
them,  Tej  Singh  gave  this  evidence  of 
sound  mifit.ary  judgment,  that  he  most 
strongly  oppo.sed  the  project.  The 
invitation  of  the  punches,  however, 
was  a command,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  obey.  IVhcn  we  consider  the  vast 
forces  of  the  Sikhs,  the  discipline  to 
which  they  had  attained,  the  endless 
military  stores  of  which  they  were 
possessed,  the  extent  and  efficiency  of 
their  artillery,  their  daring  character, 
and  the  prize  lafore  them,  we  cannot 
much  wonder  at  the  resolution  they 
had  formed.  We  must  also  remember 
that  they  had  long  entertained  an 
aversion  to  the  British  name — that 
they  were  trained  by  French  officers 
of  the  Napoleon  school,  who  were  not 
disposed  to  over-value  oui'  martial 
character,  and  whose  opinion,  no 
doubt,  became  their  own — that  they 
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counted  on  the  support  of  the  na- 
tive population,  and  that,  moreover, 
the  rumour  was  spread  amongst 
them  of  Lord  Ellcnborough  hav- 
ing been  removed  on  account  of 
his  love  for  war,  and  of  the  new  Go- 
vernor-General coming  in  with  crip- 
pled resources,  and  with  strong  injunc- 
tions to  observe  a peace  policy.  It  LS 
a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Sikh 
army  had  declined  in  the  interval 
which  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  death  of 
Runjeet  Singh.  The  cavalry,  it  is 
true,  had  somewhat  fallen  oifT  sinoe 
they  lost  General  Allard,  but  the  in- 
fantry was  never  in  a more  efficient 
state  j and  the  artillery  had  been 
largely  increased,  and  now  numbered, 
as  Doctor  M'Gregor  informs  us,  500 
pieces  of  cannon.  This  was  always 
the  favourite  arm  of  Kunject  Singh, 
and  he  spared  no  expense  on  h,  even 
giving  to  it  his  favourite  horses ; thus, 
a beautiful  Arab  which  Lord  Auckland 
sent  him  was  harnessed  to  a gun.  The 
Sikhs,  too,  are  soldiers  by  long  ances- 
tral usage,  and  bv  religion.  Since 
the  early  time  of  ftovind,  every  man 
of  them  has  been  enjoined  to  wear  a 
sword,  and  to  make  war  his  object. 
We  have,  therefore,  little  reason  to  bo 
suimriscd  at  the  course  they  adopted, 
and  the  courage  they  displayed,  or  to 
wonder  at  any  new  trouble  which  their 
trained  and  idle  bands,  knowing  no 
occupation  but  arms,  nu^’  yet  give  ua 
The  Sikh  army,  having  consulted 
their  astrologers,  was  informed  that 
they  could  not  have  a fortunate  day 
for  the  commencement  of  their  march 
until  the  28th  of  the  month — Xoyem- 
ber.  Impatient  of  delay,  soute  bri. 
gades  left  Lahore  on  the  2.")th,  ami 
early  in  December  their  >krray  crossed 
the  Sutlej.  The  cvenU  ylilWifbUow- 
e<l  are  known  to  nil ; .'ind  the  tnuniplu 
of  Moodkec,  Feerozshceha,  AUewal, 
and  Sabraon,  achieved  under  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  difficulty,  form 
one  of  the  most  stirring,  aOeclliig,  and 
brilliant  chapters  in  idl  the  uonals  of 
our  wars.  One  remark  only,  wo  are 
desirous  of  adding.  It  has  been  some- 
times hinted  that  Lord  Hanlinge’s 
arrangements  were  not  made  in  time. 
Lord  Ilardingo  cannot  be  too  much 
praised  for  the  forbearance  he  show- 
ed, O'  • for  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  adhered  to  the  policy  which  was 
enjoined  him.  His  arrangements,  we 
Irelieve,  were  the  beat  which,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  it  was  practicable  for  him  to 
make  ; and  the  charge,  we  are  satis- 


fied, will  lie  always  classed  by  the 
public  with  that  so  often  repeated 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of 
not  being  duly  prepared  for  the  first 
appearance  of  Napoleon  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

Dhuleep  Singh,  the  present  Maha- 
rajah, hOw  abodt  nine  years  old,  is,  if 
legitimate,  Ithe 'only  lineal  descendant 
of  Runjeet  Singh  alive,  excepting  the 
children  of  Shore  Singh,  whose  legiti- 
macy' wris  also  questioned.  Runjeet, 
while  ton  his  road  to  Cashmere,  in  one 
of  his  otqlricious  freaks  adopted  a boy, 
whom  he  namcrlCashmccra  Singh  ; and 
again,  on  reducing  the  province  of 
Feshawur,  ho  adopted  another  boy, 
called  by  him  Peshora  Singh.  These 
youths  were  both  broughtupas  princes; 
and  so  deoplr  did  the  Sikhs  revere  the 
memory  of  their  great  monarch,  that 
even  hta  adopted  sons  were  regarded 
as  having  claims  to  the  throne,  and 
each  found  a party  to  support  him. 

Goolab  Singh  was,  on  our  defeating 
the  Sikhs,  named  prime  minister  to 
the  Maharajah,  and  we  had  the  advan- 
ti^  of  arranging  the  treaty  through 
hi^  Ho  has  a good  deal  of  the  Asia- 
tic turn  for  intrigue — has  been  charged 
with  the  cruelty  of  flaying  his  prisoners 
alive— but  holds  the  reputation  of 
being  faithful  to  his  word.  He  un- 
doubtedly posseascs  two  qualities, 
which  we  have  much  reason  to  value 
ill  a politician  of  the  Punjab — firm- 
ne.s8  and  good  sense.  Cashmere  was 
mode  over  to  him,  in  consideration  of 
his  coming  forward  to  pay  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  half  a million  sterling,  be- 
ing part  of  the  indemnity  secured  to 
us  by  the  Sikh  goyernment.  Some 
regret  bos  been  expressed  at  our  not 
having  annexed  tnis  rich  and  cele- 
brated province  to  our  own  territories : 
but  a gl.ince  at  a good  map  will  satisfy 
any  one  that  we  could  not  retain  it, 
without  taking  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Lahore.  The  Jalindbur 
Dual),  a healthy  and  fertile  countiy 
which  we  have  acquired,  is  not  liable 
to  the  s.ame  objection.  We  have  no 
room  to  speculate  on  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Punjab,  or  to  touch  upon 
the  many  tempting  topics  which  it 
suggests,  not  even  fho  most  interest- 
ing of  them  all,  the  story  of  our  battles 
there.  Dr.  M'Grcgtlr’s  seCond  volume 
contoains  many  p.articulars,  which  com- 
ing fresh  from  the  field,  and  collected 
during  action,  we  should  have  been 
much  pleased  to  give ; but  our  limits 
are- already  passed,  and  we  can  only 
refer  to  them. 
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I,,  Whispering  of  beauty  soft  and, low, 

.Ye  are  not  flowers,  but  ghosts  of  flowers. 

That  perished  long  ago.  ,,ii  ■■ 

' i'-  ;ir|  o-:Ir  In  the  ruins  of  the  summer,  , 

'}  •’  i nOT  iii  lu  the  withered  leaves,  the  snow 
';Ii;  iit  'l'•-l . Bitterly,  bitterly  drifts  along, 

II  .ii  ri'And  the  primrose  dare  not  grow. 

In  Eden,  long  i^o,  ye  bloomed. 

And  perished  on  the  Woman's  breast. 

When  she  betrayed  him  who  had  kused 
And  placed  them  there  to  rest. 

From  Paradise  departed*  ' n:  ' 
The  spectre-blossoms  rise. 

Hanging  their  heads  for  sorrow 
Beneath  the  songless  sides. 

Not  flowers— there  is  no  aubstanee  here, 

Fmit  of  the  earth,  or  hoe  of  spring. 

Bat  something  from  the  dreaming  heart, 

A visionary  thing 

Some  fitful  moonligbt  shadow 
Has  grown  to  soeh  a stem, 

The  staHigbt*  brooding  on  the  snow. 
Has  grown  to  bells  like  them. 

Perbim  they  are  some  spirits  pure 

That  once  to  lifb  like  oars  were  g^ven— 
Noble — that  never  bowed  to  Fenr,) 

Nor  ever — save  to  Heaven. 

Alone  to  heaven  bending. 

They  thus  return  again. 

Like  Love,  they  tremble  at  a sigb. 
And  brave  the  borricuie. 
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Perhws  some  heart-deep  blestibn,  sent 
To  hearts  that  never  heard  %e  prayer, 

' Or  wordless  love,  or  pardoning  sobs 
Have  wandered  in  the  air  f 

Ingratitude,  repenting. 

Has  dropped  some  tears  unseen, 

And  heaven  has  thought  them  worthy  seed 
To  make  the  desert  green. 


Palo  preacher  in  the  wilderness  I 
Go  to  one  heart,  where’er  it  be, 

Lay  down  tby  head  and  wither  there. 

And  say  these  words  for  me : — 

“ The  summer  days  are  coming. 

With  flowers  of  every  hue. 

The  sun  will  woo  them,  and  all  night 
They,  will  be  fed  with  dew.  , 
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will  not  6nd  a fairer  one 

As  through  the  hlossomy  lanes  you  pass, 

yet  there  was  no  sun  for  nu“. 

Nor  dew  within  the  grass — 

These  ore  the  friends  of  fortune, 

The  slaves  of  fear  and  fate  ; 

They  will  troop  away  when  the  oIS  year  dies 
From  the  young  one  desolate.” 


In  childhood,  nigh  the  gates  of  Death, 

First  in  my  sight  these  blossoms  smiled  ; 

What  could  they  be  ? Whence  had  they  come  ? 

“ They  come  from  heaven,  my  child !” 

They  were  the  gifts  of  angels. 

And  ever  on  my  ear. 

Ringing  from  out  their  haunted  hells. 

That  holy  voice  I bear. 

In  boyhood,  with  enchanted  heart. 

By  hoary  rock  and  mourning  sea, 

I thought  the  winter  earth  asleep. 

And  these  her  dreams  might  be — 

Dreams  of  the  far-off  sUmmehs 
Through  the  murky  sky  above. 

As  the  heart,  benumbed  in  sorhow. 

Will  dream  of  joy  and  love. 

For  ever,  faithfhl  Nature  deep 
' In  manhood  holds  the  visions  dear. 

Though  round  them  evil  counsels  come. 

Whispering  of  Fortune,  Fate,  and  Fear. 

True  heart  of  manhood — never 
The  coward  counsel  know  ! 

It  fears  no  fate  that  makes  its  fete. 

And  breaks  or  takes  it  so. 

The  world  without  for  ever  wars 

To  quell  the  steadfest  world  within  ; 

But  there  the  hero  plants  his  foot 
And  there  he  Knds  his  kin  : 

The  bauble  sword  and  helmet 
His  victory  never  knew. 

Who  stares  back  Fear  into  his  den,  ’ 

And  Fate,  like  a w'ild  beast,  too. 

Not  Force,  not  Fear,  not  Cunning — 

This  frozen  earth — this  winter  flower 

Proclaim  it  to  the  failing  hearts, 

But  Life  and  Will  have  power  ; 

Life,  without  love,  is  lifeless — 

Love,  without  trust,  is  vain  ; 

And  Fate  and  Fear,  I learn  from  thee 
No  more  than  Wind  and  Rain. 

t R-  * 

January^  1647. 
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NEOPHTTOS  THE  MONK. — A TALE  OF  MONASTIC  LIFE  IN  GBEECE. 
CHAPTER  I. — THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  MURDERED  BISHOP. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more 
beautiful  or  a more  desolate  spot  than 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Daoiid,  even 
in  all  that  sunny  Grecian  land,  whose 
great  loveliness  has  so  long  been  made 

mournful  by  its  greater  desolation 

This  quaint  old  Byzantine  convent, 
which,  long  ago,  some  holy  men  had 
built  them  as  a refuge  from  a world  of 
whose  strife  and  corruption  they  were 
weary,  lies  deep  buried  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  greenest  mountains  in  At- 
tica. It  stands  on  a rocky  Ireight, 
closed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  trees — the 
cedar,  the  cypress,  and  the  palm, 
around  whose  stems,  springing  in  wild 
luxuriance,  great  bushes  of  oleander 
andmyrtletwine  their  flowery  branches. 
At  the  base  of  the  cliff,  a bright  moun- 
tain torrent — its  sparkling  waters  ever 
fresh  and  clear — rushes  gaily  down  over 
the  sharp  grey  rocks,  and  speeds  away 
to  the  thirsty  plain  below  ; whilst  all 
around  the  monastery,  clad  in  the 
richest  verdure,  rise  the  towering 
peaks  of  the  mountain  in  whose  bosom 
it  lies,  forming,  as  it  were,  a gigantic 
frame-work  to  that  glorious  picture 
which  those  pious  men  of  old  best 
loved  to  contemplate — the  blue  un- 
bounded heaven,  radiant  with  the 
morning  splendour,  or  teeming  with 
the  shining  mysteries  of  night.  And 
all  day  long  in  that  green  solitude,  the 
ceaseless  voice  of  the  ocean,  that  lies 
at  no  great  distance,  may  be  distinctly 
heard,  the  sighing  of  its  hidden  waves 
sounding  there,  mysteriousand  strange, 
like  the  awful  murmurs  from  the  un- 
seen eternity,  that  are  for  ever  echoing 
on  the  shores  of  this  mortal  world  1 
The  building  itself  is  now  completely 
in  ruins  ; but  not  all  the  rich  ivy  with 
which  it  is  overgrown,  can  hide  on  the 
blackened  walls  the  ravages  of  the 
dreadful  fire,  which  must  have  reduced 
It  to  its  present  condition,  or  cflace, 
on  the  marble  floor  of  the  church  it- 
self the  ominous  stains  which  indicate 
too  surely  that  here  some  deadly  strife 
has  taken  place.  One  portion  of  the 
chapel  only  has  escaped  uninjured  by 
the  flames,  in  a manner  so  singular. 


that  any  Greek  who  passes  there  fails 
not  to  bow  down  in  adoration  of  what 
he  deems  a miracle  I Over  the  altar, 
there  had  formerly  been  a picture  of 
the  Virgin  anil  Child,  painted  in  gold 
and  bright  colours  upon  the  wall,  in 
that  curious  ancient  manner  which  is 
a peculiar  art,  now  well  nigh  lost  in 
Greece.  This  was  of  course  destroyed 
by  the  devouring  fire,  but  the  flames, 
impelled  probably  by  some  blast  of 
wind,  seem  strangely  to  have  wreathed 
themselves  round  the  head  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother,  leaving  it  perfectly  un- 
scathed, so  that  it  remains  to  this  day 
in  a state  of  admirable  preservation; 
and  it  is  indeed  startling  to  meet  sud- 
denly upon  the  crumbling  wall,amongst 
the  heaps  of  ashes,  the  serene  gaze  of 
that  pale,  sweet  face,  looking  down 
with  a patient,  mournful  smile,  well 
suited  to  her  whose  soul  was  pierced 
through  with  so  keen  a sword. 

But  it  is  not  because  the  ruined 
convent  is  far  removed  from  all  hu- 
man habitation,  and  rarely  is  visited  by 
human  tre.ad,  to  scare  the  lurking 
jackals  howling  there  by  night,  that  it 

firesents  so  complete  a picture  of  deso- 
ation  and  loneliness ; that  is  surely  not 
to  be  pronounced  a solitude  which  is 
only  untenanted  by  sinful  man  ? There  is 
many  a fair,  undesecrated  spot,  where, 
unseen  and  unknown  to  all  human  be- 
ings, the  living  nature  falls  not,  from 
the  glad  morning  to  the  silent  eve,  to 
call  up  all  those  sublime  pageants  of 
daily  recurrence  which  show  forth  the 
Creator’s  unchangeable  glory  in  her 
ever-changing  loveliness — where  the 
sunrise,  unnoticed,  clothes  the  moun- 
tains in  their  regal  robes  of  purple  and 
gold,  and  the  sad  twilight  paint.s  them 
in  hues  soft  as  those  which  pass  over 
the  cheek  of  the  dying — where  grateful 
flowers  breathe  forth  their  fragrance 
like  the  incense  of  a silent  prayer,  while 
answering  dcwsdescend untainted  from 
the  skies  I and  great  storms  come  down 
in  their  majesty,  filling  the  air  with 
their  lightnings,  and  the  heavens  with 
a savage  harmony — and  the  unheard 
winds  make  a ceaseless  music  among 
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thetreesof  the  forest ; — And  are  we  to 
think  that  all  this  beautv,  and  these 
wonders  of  creation,  are  lost,  because 
no  mortal  is  at  band  to  look  on  them 
with  bis  tear-dimined  eye  and  bis 
thankless  heart  ? No  I better  to  sup- 
pose that  holier  eyes  than  ours  are  for 
ever  keeping  watch  in  grateful  admira- 
tion over  the  frailest  flower,  as  orer 
the  mightiest  of  the  mighty  worlds  to 
ns  unsown,  than  to  believe  that  the 
minutest  of  the  Creator’s  works  was 
ever  without  some  one  of  his  created 
beings  to  adore  his  m^esty  in  its  per- 
fection 1 But  that  is,  indeed,  a soli- 
tude which  has  been  made  so  by  the 
two  gpreat  deaolators,  sin  and  sorrow  1 
It  reigns  more  truly  in  one  single  hu- 
man heart  by  them  laid  watte,  than  in 
all  the  deserts  of  the  burning  East  I — 
and  by  tbeir  flerce  inroads  has  this 
peaceful  monastery  been  made  such  an 
abode  of  utter  desolation  as  it  now  ap- 
pears I It  were,  indeed,  impossible 
to  think  that  even  holy  spirits  could 
linger  round  a spot  which  vet  retains 
■so  many  traces  of  the  dreadful  scenes 
from  which  they  must  have  veiled  their 
etyes  and  fled,  lest,  haply,  they  who 
were  not  made  to  sorrow  should  hare 
been  constrained  to  weep. 

Such  is  the  convent  of  Daoud,  as 
it  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  but 
it  had  a very  different  appeoranoe  some 
seven  and  twenty  years  ago.  Then 
the  matins  and  vespers,  which  now  the 
wild  birds  only  sing,  were  duly  raised 
by  human  voices ; the  perfumed  in- 
oense  was  ever  floating  before  the  mi- 
raculous image  of  the  Virgin,  and  with- 
in the  peaceful  walls  a band  of  Ally 
monks  dwelt  tranquil  and  serene,  as 
though  tbeir  native  land  were  not  lying 
all  around  them,  oppressed  and  bleed- 
ing beneath  a cruel  yoke  I and  wearing 
tbe  galling  chains  of  a twofold  bondage 
in  slavery  and  superstition  I This  was 
the  very  midnight  of  that  long  period 
of  darkness  which  has  only  so  lately  given 
place  to  a moruing  of  promise,  in  tbe 
onceglorious  and  enlightened  Greece. 
Shebad  risen  and  sunk  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  in  tbe  tide  of  this  world’s  desti- 
nies ; for  it  is  a strange  thing,  in  look- 
ing back  through  tl>e  mist  of  ages,  to 
see  how  like  tbe  varying  sky  of  a fitful 
spring  day,  now  in  light,  now  in  sha- 
dow, the  moral  aspect  of  this  earth  has 
been.  Never  wholly  in  darkness,  even 
when  the  light  was  false  and  fleeting 
as  the  meteor  flashes  that  mock  tbe 


stars  in  their  likeness,  till  their  radden 
perishing  proves  their  existence  bat  a 
bright  deceit  I— at  all  times  in  tfaa 
world,  amid  its  great  oorruption,  seme 
one  spot  ezbting  still,  where  the  rays 
of  tbe  unrevealed  truth  hare  shane.^ 
where  tbe  '*  T,  mJiw”  sought  after  by 
tbe  darkened  and  struggling  human 
soul  has  been  unknowingly  adored  I— 
but  the  light  baa  seldom  rested  long 
—tbs  dark  clouds  bare  rushed  in~— the 
dawning  civilization  has  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  barbarous  customs  of  sa- 
vage conquerors,  and  the  glimmeriag 
rays  have  been  obscured  to  reappear 
elsewhere. 

So  has  it  fared  with  Greece  ; very 
dark  was  the  night  which  followed  her 
little  day  I but  now  she  has  arisen  te 
life  renewed — and  even  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  the  convulsed  and 
fettered  land  was  agitated  by  an  in- 
visible  movement,  felt  and  uuderatood 
by  all,  which  was  like  the  silent  heav- 
ing of  the  ocean  before  a tempest. 

Tbe  peaceful  oaloyers  of  Daoud, 
however,  knew  little  how  speedy  an 
answer  was  to  be  given  to  tbe  prayers 
they  daily  offered  up  for  their  coan- 
try’s  deliverance  from  the  infidel—. 
They  never  passed  the  sheltering  rsoks 
that  divided  them  from  a distracted 
world,  and  their  harmless  lives  stole 
tranquilly  away,  passed  in  tbe  onl- 
tnre  of  their  vineyards,  and  the  de- 
votional exercises  of  their  religion. 
Holy  and  humble  men  were  they ; 
somewhat  ignorant,  perhaps,  yet  not 
tbe  less  disposed  to  bold  tbeir  faith  in 
the  spirit  of  a little  child — sineersiy 
pious,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
thus  utterly  removed  from  all  con- 
taminating influence,  and  dwelling  in 
that  beautiful  retreat  I for  by  night 
the  wild  voice  of  the  rivulet  sung  them 
such  a song  as  must  needs  have  chased 
all  dreams  unholy  from  tbeir  pillow, 
and  by  day  they  could  not  choose  but 
gaze  ror  ever  on  the  heaven  of  their 
hopes,  since  no  other  landscape  was 
offered  to  their  view. 

One  bright  summer  morning — so 
bright,  indeed,  as  in  Greece  it  is  sure 
to  be,  tliat  it  was  scarce  poaoible  to 
think  it  ever  had  been  night! — a some- 
what unusual  sound  broke  in  sud- 
denly on  the  intense  stillness  of  that 
mountain  solitude.  It  was  the  low, 
deep  tolling  of  the  convent  bell,  riog- 
ingout  in  long  funereal  tones  (and  asit 
pealed  throu^  tbe  clear  aii>  sad  and 
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solemn,  <n>m  rock  to  rock  the  echoes 
caught  the  sound,  and  answered 
tuoucafully  back,  as  though  they  un- 
derstood and  sympathised.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  low  postern  door 
was  opened,  and  the  dark-robed  monks 
eaino  slowly  filing  oat,  and  assembled 
oaths  height,  from  whenos  they  would 
look  down  on  the  rocky  path  that  led 
to  their  lonely  dwelling.  They  were 
alt  there,  from  the  Egoumenos,  or 
Superior,  to  the  young  novice,  whose 
uncovered  head  marked  him  as  yet 
UBworthy  to  touch  the  sacramental 
faread  anl  the  countenance  of  each  one, 
however  varied  in  feature  and  expres- 
sion, did  certainly  indicate  that  the 
inward  peace  they  had  come  to  seek 
in  this  fair  dwelling  was  theirs  indeed, 
as  much,  as  it  may  ever  be  the  portion 
of  human  beings,  in  whose  own  breasts 
are  the  elements  of  strife  I The 
Egoumenos  was  a feeble  and  decrepit 
old  man  ; his  whole  appearanoo  denot- 
ing that  he  had  reach^  the  eztreraest 
verge  of  human  existence,  nor  was  his, 
that  old  age  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
which  claims  our  reverence  and  respect, 
but  rather  the  sad  spectacle  of  physi- 
cal decay  rendered  yet  more  painful 
by  the  intellectual  weakness  of  that  se- 
cmid  childhood  which  is  as  unlovely 
os  the  first  is  graceful  and  engaging. 
He  shaded  his  dim  eyes  with  his 
shaking  hand,  and  looked  down  ear- 
nestly upon  the  winding  path  below  ; 
the  anxious  gase  of  all  the  others  had 
followed  the  same  direction,  but  for  a 
time  they  saw  nothing  but  the  waving 
branches  of  the  pines,  as  they  glim- 
mered in  the  snnahine.  Suddenly,  as 
they  gazed,  there  burst  upon  the  still- 
ness the  soft  echo  of  a strange,  wild 
harmony,  that  sounded  on  that  lonely 
mountain  like  the  unearthly  music  of 
a dream — the  monks  crossed  them- 
selves devoutly,  for  they  bad  recog- 
nized the  well  known  accents  of  that 
old  death  ehaunt,  which  for  so  many 
eonturies  has  been  the  lullaby  with 
which  the  Greeks  have  sung  their 
dead  to  sleep.  Soon  a rapid  turn  in 
the  road  brought  the  whole  funeral 
'procession  directly  under  their  eyes. 
First  came  three  young  children,  their 
flowing  hair  uncovered,  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  folded  arms,  bearing  the 
great  oross,  and  tlie  lights  that  always 
accompany  it ; the  innocence  of  their 
guHeless  years  being  supposed  to  ren- 
der them  more  fit  for  this  holy  office 


than  even' the  servants  of  the  church 
itself.  Next  came  some  eight  or  ten 
priests,  sending  up  great  wreaths  of 
fragrant  incense  from  the  silver  cen- 
sors which  they  swung  to  and  fro  in- 
cessantly, and  singing  mournfully,  as 
they  walked,  that  ancient  anthem  for  the 
dead.  Then  followed  the  corpse,  whose 
rank  as  bishop  and  member  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  bad  given  him  a title  to  peculiar 
funereal  honours.  He  sat  upright  in  a 
magnificent  chair,  which  was  supported 
by  poles  on  the  shoulders  of  several 
men,  and  he  was  dressed  completely  in 
the  gorgeous  sacerdotal  robes.  His 
grey  hair  was  carefully  combed  back 
Iwneath  bis  jewelled  mitre,  and  played 
across  bis  livid  fane,  when  stirred  by 
the  mountain  breezes— one  cold  and 
rigid  hand  was  uplifted— the  stiffened 
fingers  disposed  in  the  act  of  blessing 
the  people,  the  other  held  a volume 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  lay 
unclosed  upon  his  knees,  and  his  staring 
glassy  eyes  were  fixed  wide  open  on  the 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Life,  with  a 
stony  gaze,  as  though  be  had  found 
therein  some  awful  secret  which  had 
paralyzed  him  thus,  and  which  be 
dared  not  unlock  his  pale  lips  to  re- 
veal ! By  his  side  walked  the  monk, 
who  had  been  sent  from  the  convent 
to  conduot  the  body  to  the  shelter  of 
its  vaults — a tall,  powerftil  man,  bis 
black  veil  drawn  over  bis  face,  and  his 
head  bent  down  upon  his  folded  arms. 

' He  was  followed  by  a group  of  pea- 
sants, signing  themselves,  and  matter- 
ing a prayer  whenever  the  dark  face 
of  (he  corpse  was  turned  towards  them, 
and  seeming,  with  their  gay  costumee, 
to  terminate  somewhat  singularly  the  fn- 
neral  procession.  Aud  thus  winding  up 
by  the  steep  mountain  path,  through  the 
waring  woods,  and  by  the  clear  bright 
stream,  the  mournfal  train  toiled  slowly 
along,  following  the  great  cross,  whose 
little  bearer,  concealed  among  the 
bushes,  made  it  seem  as  though  it  led 
them  self-impelled.  The  fresh  breezes 
swept  awsy  their  clouds  of  incense ; 
the  glad  tears  of  the  morning,  that 
glittered  in  dew  drops  on  every  leaf 
and  flower,  seemed  to  mock  them  as 
they  passed ; and  ever  when  the  rough 
and  uneven  ground  rendered  the  steps 
of  the  corpse-bearers  unsteady,  the 
dead  man  rocked  to  and  fro  in  his 
chair,  as  though  moved  by  some  mys- 
terious and  voiceless  agony. 

At  last  they  sormoonted  the  rugged 
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height  on  which  the  convent  stood, 
and  piaced  the  corpse  in  his  chair  be- 
fore the  gate,  where  the  monks  were 
assembled  to  receive  their  ghastly  visi- 
ter. The  Egoumenos  tottered  first 
towards  him  ; he  seemed  well  to  know, 
with  his  palsied  limbs  and  shattered 
frame,  how  soon  he  was  himself  to  fol- 
low on  the  dread  path  his  guest  had 
taken  ; for  when  he  had  given  him  the 
ceremonial  kiss,  he  looked  up  into  his 
face  with  a strange  and  simple  curio- 
sity, eagerly  scanning  the  expression 
of  bis  features,  while  his  withered  lips 
moved  as  though  he  would  have  said, 
“ Is  it  well  with  you,  my  brother  ?” 
But  the  eyes  of  the  dead  man  remain- 
ed riveted,  with  their  meaning  look, 
on  the  pages  of  the  open  book,  and 
his  hand  continued  to  sign  the  blessing 
he  was  never  to  revoke  1 Then  the 
peasants  and  the  priests  who  had  ac- 
companied him  kissed  his  hand,  one 
by  one,  and  went  their  way  down  the 
mountain  side,  leaving  the  monks  alone 
with  the  dead  they  bad  been  given  to 
honour.  They  lifted  up  the  corpse  still 
seated  in  their  chair,  and  carried  him 
within  the  church  where  they  placed 
him  before  the  altar.  The  Egoume- 
nos took  his  accustomed  seat  at  a little 
distance,  and  the  monks  gathered  round 
in  silence,  eager  to  learn  from  their 
companion  the  cause  of  the  bishop's 
death — to  them  still  a mystery.  A 
messenger  had  arrived  at  the  convent 
the  day  before,  to  desire  that  the  vaults 
reserved  only  for  the  higher  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church  should  be  opened 
to  receive  the  Bishop  of  Livadia,  who 
had  suddenly  expired.  One  of  their 
brethren  had  been  instantly  sent  to  re- 
conduct the  procession,  and  from  liim 
they  hoped  to  hear  not  only  the  details 
of  this  event,  but  some  particulars  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  of 
which  strange  rumours  had  reached 
them  even  in  their  calm  retreat. 

There  was  a dead  silence  for  a few 
minutes.  The  rushing  of  the  waters 
without,  and  the  sigliing  of  the  wind 
among  the  sheltering  trees  might  be 
distinctly  heard,  while  the  sunbeams, 
broken  into  a tliousand  glittering  frag- 
ments by  the  waving  branches,  glanced 
to  and  fro  on  the  white  pillars  of  the 
church,  and  lit  up,  with  a dim,  fantas- 
tic light,  that  singular  assembly  I The 
dead  man  seeming  to  read  so  atten- 
tively— the  aged  Egoumenos,  his  eyes 
still  drawn  to  him  with  a strange  and 


mournful  sympathy,  as  thoi^  he  yet 
hoped  to  glean  from  the  rigid  face 
some  of  the  awful  wisdom  to  which  he 
had  attained  since  yesterday  ! — the 
dark  figures  of  the  monks  standing 
round,  mute  and  motionless,  their 
arms  crossed  upon  their  breasts  ; and 
over  all  the  sweet  face  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  which  a fitful  sun-ray  had 
brightened  as  with  a living  smile,  look- 
ing down  so  placidly  upon  them.  None 
spoke ; seeming,  however,  less  awed  by 
the  presence  of  the  dead,  than  by  that 
of  the  living  monk  who  stood  beside 
the  chair,  his  face  still  covered,  and 
his  hands  clasped  together.  At  last 
their  curiosity  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained, and,  speaking  all  together, 
they  exclaimed — 

“ Tell  us,  Neophytus,  did  our  fa- 
ther of  Livadia  depart  in  peace  ?” 

“ Was  his  last  strife  short?”  urged 
the  old  Egoumenos. 

“It  was  short,  indeed  I”  was  the 
stern  reply — “ So  short  that,  unpuri- 
fied by  sacraments,  iinsanctifled  by 
prayer,  the  unwary  soul,  driven  out  of 
his  mangled  body,  by  Unspeakable 
pangs,  departed,  to  stand  before  his 
judge  — and  ours !” 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst 
simultaneously  from  the  monks. 

“ He  was  murdered,”  they  cried. 

“ He  was  murdered,"  answered 
Neophytus,  “ and  by  whom  ? — by 
tliose  abhorred  followers  of  an  ab- 
horrent creed,  whose  presence  blights, 
like  a deadly  pestilence,  this  miserable 
country,  and  why  ? — because  he  alone 
was  found  among  a craven  people, 
bound  in  willing  slavery,  steeped  in 
voluntary  corruption,  to  raise  a threat- 
ening voice  against  the  blasphemers  of 
His  master — oh.  Justice,”  continued 
the  monk,  flinging  back  his  dark  veilt 
and  lifting  'up  his  arms  to  heaven, 
“ how  long  shall  thine  avenging  wrath 
be  stayed,  and  thy  long-suffering  en- 
dure unto  this  beautiful,  this  guilty 
land.” 

“ Alas,  alas !”  said  the  old  Egon- 
menos,  wringing  his  withered  hands, 
as  it  were  in  impotent  sorrow,  “ most 
wretched,  most  unfortunate  is  Greece, 
but  say  not  she  is  guilty.” 

“ Guilty  1”  thundered  the  monk, 
“ if  apostacy  be  guilt,  and  an  open 
treason  to  the  holy  name,  a crime  of 
deepest  dye" — he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  corpse — “ let  this 
dead  man  bear  me  witness,  who  alone 
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was  true,  and  perished,  whose  menac- 
ing shade  stands  even  now  before 
the  throne,  and  waves  its  bloody 
hands  in  agony,  because  constrained, 
by  its  mute  aspect,  to  call  for  ven- 
geance on  his  countrymen — unresisted, 
unmolested,  like  a desolating  scourge, 
the  enemies  of  the  Cross  rage  over 
this  fair  Christian  land,  tearing  down 
the  sacred  banners  from  every  tower 
and  every  hill,  defacing  the  sanctu- 
aries in  sacrilegious  malice,  and  allow- 
ing the  weak  and  ignorant  with  their 
seductive  luxuries,  to  bind  themselves 
in  chains  that  have  been  forged  in  hell.” 

“ Holy  Virgin  1 what  has  he  seen  to 
move  him  thus,"  said  the  old  superior. 

“ Unresisted,  unmolested,"  conti- 
nued Neophytus,  not  heeding  the  in- 
terruption, *'  the  holy  fires  on  the 
Tiolated  altars,  and  the  flame  of  faith 
in  the  polluted  souls,  alike  do  they  ex- 
tinguish ; and  as  they  ride  on  in  tri- 
umph, satiated  with  the  blood  that 
gushes  below  the  feet  of  their  proud 
horses,  where  they  trample  down  the 
coward  sons  of  Greece,  and  onward 
rush  to  rifle  at  their  will  the  quiet 
homes,  to  rob  them  of  their  purest 
treasures,  the  false-hearted  whose 
lives  a little  while  are  spared,  do  but 
turn  them  to  their  rest  again,  and  ga- 
ther their  beloved  round  them,  that 
the  soft  sound  of  their  dear  voices  may 
deaden  their  ears  to  tl.e  curses  and  the 
shrieks  without,  and  the  fond  glance 
of  the  parent  or  the  child  so  steel  their 
hearts  against  the  sting  of  conscience, 
that  without  an  effort,  they  deliver  up 
the  fairest  spot  on  earth  unto  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Oh,  Greece  I ac- 
cursed be  thy  loveliness  ; better  to  be  a 
howling  wilderness,  than  thus  to  smile 
in  serenest  beauty,  beneath  the  gaze 
of  the  Creator,  whom  thou  dost  be- 
tray. Oh,  people  of  Greece!  how 
shall  the  awful  phantoms  of  your  great 
forefathers  arise  in  judgment  on  you, 
who  in  darkness  struggled  nobly,  seek- 
ing that  light  ye  have  obuined  and 
now  extinguished.  Better,  ns  of  old,  to 
bow  before  unholy  gods,  than  to  sue 
for  life  in  an  impostor's  name ! better 
to  send  up  the  reeking  smoke  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  unto  fabled  deities,  than 
to  offer  a deadlier  tribute  of  immortal 
soub  unto  the  powers  of  evil — better 
to  worship  once  again  the  unknown 
God,  than,  knowing  Him,  to  be  such 
coward  tnutora  to  His  cause." 

“ Yes  I woa— woe  be  to  the  apos- 


tates,” murmured  the  old  superior, 
whose  feeble  frame  shook  at  the  words 
of  the  monk,  as  a withered  tree  shiv- 
ers in  the  rushing  gale,  “ but  for  us, 
we  cease  not  to  praise  Him,  and  to 
pray  I our  supplications  for  this  most 
dear  benighted  land  ascend  unceas- 
ing from  these  altar  steps — nay  I why 
stand  we  idly  now  ? Proskinoumen — 
let  us  pray." 

“ Forbear,”  thundered  Neophytus, 
grasping  the  old  man  by  the  arm,  as 
he  would  have  slid  from  his  chair,  on 
his  knees,  and  stretching  out  his  hand 
with  a commanding  gesture,  to  arrest 
the  monks  who  were  about  to  pros- 
trate themselves  upon  the  ground — 
“ forbear  ; what  mockery  is  this  ? I 
say  you  mock  Him  with  your  prayers, 
in  passive  listlessness,  when  every  hand 
might  grasp  a sword,  to  drive  from 
hence  his  enemies,  yet  unrebuked. 
Are  you  worshippers  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  who  bow  in  quiet  to  the  holy 
symbol  on  the  altar,  and  take  no  heed 
that  there  without,  in  very  deed  and 
fact,  they  trample  the  cross  of  Christ 
beneath  their  feet  I Think  you  the 
Dweller  in  eternity  has  need  of  your 
weak  voices  to  swell  his  praises,  which 
the  universe  proclaims.  Oh,  leave  the 
mighty  winds  to  sound  his  triumph, 
and  the  ocean  billows  to  murmur  of 
his  glory,  let  the  mute  eloquence  of 
all  creation  declare  his  majesty,  but 
ye,  if  ye  be  men,  arise,  awake!  and 
with  your  heart’s  best  blood  uphold 
His  faith,  and  quell  at  last  his  impi- 
ous foes !” 

“ It  were  in  vain,  in  vain  ! — we 
should  but  perish — they  are  too  strong 
for  us;"  and  the  old  F.gouinenos,  shud- 
dering, drew  his  arm  tightly  over  his 
breast,  as  though  to  concentrate  with- 
in it  the  lingering  sparks  of  his  ex- 
hauste<i  life,  and  guard  it  with  his 
withered  hands,  lest  they  should  rob 
him  of  the  miserable  remnant  of  his 
days — “ we  should  but  perish,"  he  re- 
|)cated. 

“ So  let  ns  perish,  then,  amen  I — so 
let  us  die,”,  said  Neophytus.  “ Let 
Greece  become  one  universal  tomb ; 
let  her  fair  bosom  be  heaped  with  the 
bodies  of  her  sons,  and  a countless 
band  of  spirit-martyrs  ascend  from  her 
blood-stained  shores  to  a reconciled 
heaven  ; in  our  martyrdom  as  in  our 
triumph,  shall  his  name  be  glorified  1 
Is  there  one  here  base  enough  to 
grudge  his  life  to  such  a cause  ?' 
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He  paused,  aod  as  he  glanced 
round  on  that  assembler,  where  everpr 
countenance  was  glowing  with  reli- 
gious fervour,  the  light  seemed  to  leave 
his  flastiing  eyes,  as  he  saw  that  of  all 
that  pious  band,  eager  to  be  sacrificed, 
be  only,  who  had  drained  the  cup  of 
life  to  the  dregs,  was  weeping  to  have 
it  snatched  away  from  him,  ere  he  had 
drunk  up  the  lut  bitter  drop.  Neo- 
phytus  advanced  to  the  superior's 
chair,  and  spoke  in  a tone  as  calm  and 
tneasnred,  as  be  bad  been  vehement 
before. 

“ 1 speak  not  unadvisedly,  or  with- 
out an  object,  unless  we,  now  present 
in  this  holy  spot,  before  this  route  ao- 
cnsing  corpse,  do  take,  to-day,  the 
stern  resointion  to  he  what  we  pro- 
fess, and  wrest  this  Cluistian  country 
from  the  unbeliever’s  hands,  the  faint 
dawn  of  hope  that  now  is  brightening 
over  Greece  shall  be  obscured  once 
more,  and  a deeper  night  close  in  on 
this  devoted  laud  for  ever  1" 

He  then  briefly  stated  to  them,  that 
on  descending  to  the  village,  where 
the  body  of  the  murdered  bishop  lay- 
murdered  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  the  sanctuary-~he  had 
been  called  to  an  immediate  confeN 
ence  with  Anagnosti,  the  great  Sou- 
liote  captain,  who  with  a handful 
of  men  had  arrived  the  day  before. 
His  object  was  to  claim  the  shelter  of 
the  monastery  against  Kyamil  Bey,  a 
name  only  less  terrible  than  that 
of  All  Pasha,  the  satrap  of  Janina, 
whose  ally  he  was,  and  who  had  em- 
ployed him  to  crush  the  slowly  ripen- 
ing rebellion,  which,  in  Epirus,  only, 
had  manifested  itself  in  open.  day. 
Although  all  Greece  bad  for  some 
time  past  been  shaken  as  with  an  in- 
ward convulsion,  the  Souliotes  alone 
had  actually  risen  in  arms  against  the 
Moslem  sway,  unable  longer  to  endure 
the  insupportable  yoke  of  tlieir  own 
more  immediate  tyrant,  Ali  Pasha, 
that  grey-haired,  implacable  old  man, 
who  sat  smiling  amid  the  intoxicating 
pleasures  of  his  luxurious  palace,  with 
a soul  laden  with  such  deadly  crimes, 
that  any  one  would  have  sufficed  to 
brand  him  as  the  darkest  criminal  I 
Anagnosti,  daring  and  resolute,  had 
led  on  bis  countrymen  to  such  unex- 
pected triumplis,  that  Kyamil,  the 
Bey  of  Negropont,  was  now  marching 
towards  them  with  a force  so  enor- 
mous as  must  infallibly  subdue  them,  if 


his  progress  would  not  be  arrested  be- 
fore  he  reached  the  seat  of  action.  The 
noble  Souliote,  who,  during  the  mo- 
mentary cessation  of  hostilities,  had 
come  down  through  the  whole  range  of 
Eastern  Greece,  openly  rousing  the 
people  to  rebellion,  had  determined  to 
oppose  him  in  the  narrow  mountaia 
pass  where  the  convent  stood — trusting 
to  the  shelter  of  its  walls,  without 
which  the  attempt,  already  sufficiently 
desperate,  was  actual  madness  ; and 
the  Turk,  on  his  side,  had  vowed  to  ex- 
terminate this  dauntless  enemy  and  his 
faithful  followers  altogether,  and  pnr- 
posed  to  send  a strong  party  of  Ips' 
own  men  to  garrison  the  convent, 
which,  from  its  position,  had  become 
so  important  a post.  It  remained, 
therefore,  for  the  monks  but  to  decide, 
whether  they  would  continue  in  p^' 
sive  submission,  and  admit  their  innd^ 
rulers  within  their  walls,  or  join  arinf 
at  once  with  the  noble  Greek,  and 
strike  on  those  green  mountains  where, 
their  quiet  hymns  so  long  had  echoed 
the  first  great  blow  fur  their  faith  and 
liberty!  It  needed  not  the  look 
beaming  eloquence  with  which  Neopby-^ 
tus  called  out  at  once  for  the  deoisioil 
of  his  brethren,  to  render  their  reptj^ 
unanimous— ho  had  promised  at)  imntb* 
diate  answer  to  the  Souliote  captain-^ 
but  every  soul  bad  been  stirred  by^lii^ 
words  like  the  ocean  billows  by 
sweeping  storm,  and,  with  one  voioei 
the  mdoyers  demanded  that  the  Chris- 
tian banner  should  be  unfurled  upon 
their  walls,  and  the  sword  given  to 
their  unaccustomed  bands,  that,  as  t^f 
soldiers  of  Christ,  they  might  fight  for 
bis  name,  and  conquer  I As  well 
might  the  aged  superior  have  sought 
to  stem  the  mountain  torrent  as  to  quel| 
those  fiery  spirits  once  aroused  I He 
did  not  even  attempt  it,  though  while 
they  spoke,  he  writhed  upon  his  chair 
like  one  in  agony.  He  rose,  and  tber^ 
was  a bitter  irony  in  bis  words  as 
turned  to  Neophytiis. 

“ Go  go,”  he  shrieked,  " and  call 
the  fierce  soldiers  within  those  walla— r 
those  holy  walls,  where  I,  for  many  a 
blessed  year,  have  dwelt  in  peace  I Let 
them  come  ; I am  ready  I The  mur- 
derers will  but  take  that  office  which 
death  is  yearning  to  perform  I I would 
have  wished  my  lost  hours  had  been  left 
me  tranquil,  to  make  ready  for  the 
awful  change — but  it  matters  not  1 . Go 
call  them  1 Let  the  groana  and,  this 
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curses  of  the  dvinK  dispel  the  sweet 
echo  of  our  sacred  hvmns ! Let  the 
smoke  of  new-slied  blood  replace  the 
fragrance  of  onr  incense!  Come  rnin, 
and  havoc,  and  devastation  ! And 
thou,  sweet  peace,  farewell  I On  earth 
I shall  slumber  no  more  beneath  thy 
sheltering  wings,  hut  in  the  dark  cold 
grave  I summon  thee  to  meet  me  once 
a^ain.  Fly  there,  and  wait  for  me  !" 
^He  spoke  no  more, hut  stood  shaking 
in  every  limb,  till  his  eye  lit  casually 
on  the  face  of  the  corpse  ; then  his 
features  assumed  an  expression  of  wild 
bewilderment ; he  seized  Neophytes 
by  the  arm — 

“ Look  there,”  he  muttered  hoarsely, 
“ he  must  he  buried  first ! His  rest,  at 
least,  must  be  disturbed  no  more  ! It 
is  too  deep ; too  deep  I even  yet  shall 
the  slumber  of  the  dead  be  sacred  here.  ” 
He  made  a sign  to  the  listening 
monks,  and  they,  habitnated  to  a 
prompt  obedience,  proceeded  to  termi- 
nate the  funeral  ceremonies  ; two  of 
them  placed  themselves  before  the  al- 
tar, and  channted  aloud  the  prayers 
for  the  departed  : prayers,  principally 
the  composition  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
beautiful  and  touching  beyond  expres- 
sion ! They  are,  as  it  were,  faint 
whoes  from  the  days  far  off,  of  pri- 
mitive purity,  and  faith  unsullied,  that 
have  lingered  round  the  Church  of 
Greece,  amid  all  its  sad  defection,  and 
still,  from  century  to  century,  while 


the  great  empires  have  been  swept 
away,  leaving  behind  a scarce  remem- 
bered name,  and  gener.ations  succes- 
sively have  rushed  over  the  dark  brink 
that  binds  our  mortal  view — unchang- 
ing, over  the  individual  dead  these  time- 
honoured  words  have  uttered  one  sa- 
cred, unfailing  promise,  as  earnest  to 
an  ever  living  hope  I Whilst  they 
sung,  the  others  had  lifted  up  the  great 
stone  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchral  vaults  j there  were  no  means 
of  entering  them,  but  with  the  aid  of 
ropes  they  lowered  down  the  body, 
still  seated  in  the  chair  with  his  gor- 
geous robes  and  his  costly  mitre,  for 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  members  of 
the  Synod  thus  to  carry  down  the  em- 
blems of  their  earthly  state  to  the  realm 
of  the  worm  ; and  as  he  disappeared 
in  this  singular  tomb,  the  unsteady 
head  seemed  to  how  them  a lafit  solemn 
adieu  ; and  when  the  damp  air  rushed 
up  from  the  vaults,  they  would  hear 
the  pages  of  his  book  rustling,  as 
thotigh  he  were  rapidly  turning  over 
the  leaves.  Then  they  covered  up  the 
sepulchre  again,  the  aged  Egoomenos 
fell  prostrate  on  the  hollow  atone,  in 
prayer,  and  the  monks  dispersed  in  si. 
fence ; Neophytus  himself  prepared  to 
depart  on  his  errand  to  the  Souliote 
Captain,  and  the  last  sad  murmur  of 
the  funeral  bell  died  away  in  the  joy- 
ous woods  it  had  filled  with  its  raourn- 
Ail  echoes. 
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Deep  as  was  the  stillness  that  ever 
reigned  around  that  lovely  convent, 
even  when  most  its  rushing  stream 
made  merry  with  the  sunshine,  and  its 
tall  trees  sported  with  the  wayward 
mountain  wind,  never  was  it  so  breath- 
le.ss,  so  intense,  as  at  the  calm  bright 
evening  hour,  when  that  very  spirit  of 
peace  which  ever  seems  to  herald  in 
the  solemn  night,  had  gone  forth  over 
the  mountains,  hushing  the  glad  voices 
of  nature  everywhere,  stilling  each 
fluttering  leaf,  and  laying  the  rebel- 
lions waves  so  placidly  to  sleep  on  the 
breast  of  ocean,  that  scarce  could  their 
faint  murmur  he  heard  within  the  val- 
ley ; but  to-night  the  echoing  feet  of 
Neophytus  the  monk,  as  bp  passed  be- 
neath the  convent  gate,  and  took  his 
way  over  the  mountain,  startled,  with 
an  unwonted  3ound,hi8  pious  brethren, 
as  they  knelt  in  the  silent  prayer  with 


which  they  failed  not  to  hallow  the 
vesper  hour.  With  a swift  and  reso- 
lute step,  his  eyes  veiled,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  might  not 
withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  deep 
reflections  with  which  he  was  engaged, 
Neophytus  sped  on  over  the  sharp 
rocks,  and  through  the  tangled  brush- 
wood, towards  the  distant  village.  This 
monk  was  no  ordinary  man  ; it  is  of 
necessity  the  very  stamp  of  a master 

mind  to  be  in  advance  of  his  age it 

roost  be  so!  though  it  dooms  each  one 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  own  greatness, 
cursed  with  a solitude  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel — the  solitude  of  a mind 
alone  in  its  generation  ! but  it  must  be 
so  ; our  world  could  not  otherwise 
progress  ; it  advances  to  a certain 
point  in  its  mysterious  career  ; then  a 
great  apathy  creeps  over  it,  there  is  a 
moral  stagnation,  till  some  bold  spirit 
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starts  up,  animated  by  a new  principle, 
a new  thought  as  yet  unconceived, 
which  acts  as  a sort  of  lever,  to  heave 
the  vast  mass  over  another  step  in  its 
tremendous  course  ; and  so,  link  by 
link,  from  hand  to  hand,  as  it  were,  it 
is  borne  on  to  its  great  consumma- 
tion ! But  we  may  see  that  it  is 
ever  at  some  crisis  in  the  destinies 
of  a nation,  that  the  strong  intellect 
rises  up  to  sway  the  common  herd — it 
was  so  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek 
revolution — they  are  like  the  stars  that 
shine  out  suddenly  amid  the  tempest  I 
blind  agents  of  a fore-determinate  coun- 
sel, they  are  moulded  in  secresy  and 
silence,  for  the  part  they  have  to 
play  ; then  when  the  day  of  their  ad- 
vent is  come,  the  strong  arm  of  their 
immutable  destiny  drags  them  out 
from  their  hiding-place,  and  dashes 
them  down  amid  the  strife,  to  perform 
the  work  that  was  assigned  to  them, 
ere  yet  they  had  existence,  and  to  pe- 
rish, unconscious  martyrs  to  a mighty 
cause  that  is  beyond  their  ken.  In  the 
seclusion  of  the  convent,  whither  he 
had  retired  young,  the  powerful  mind 
of  Neophytus  had  worked  incessantly, 
and  unknown  to  himself,  by  many  a 
subtle  process,  a well  adapted  instru- 
ment hud  been  prepared  to  goad  on 
the  inert  masses  of  the  Hellenic  peo- 
ple, in  the  great  struggle  that  was  to 
come.  In  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
youth,  the  monk  had  followed  on  the 
sunlit  path  we  all  pursue  in  that  brief 
morning  of  existence  when  life  plays 
the  hypocrite  so  well  with  us — w hen, 
walking  in  a blindness  showing  bright- 
er things  than  ever  our  unveiled  sight 
shall  give,  a boundless  fancy  is  our 
empire — an  earthly  bliss,  the  purpose 
of  our  creation,  and  the  syren  hope 
our  counsellor  and  guide ; but  we 
reach  the  turning  point — some  great 
affliction  hurls  us  down  from  these  ce- 
lestial heights,  revealing  the  mystery 
of  suffering ; we  look  through  the 
green  earth  to  its  graves,  through  the 
gay  smiles  to  the  breaking  heart,  and 
then  each  takes  their  several  paths — 
some  to  steep  their  souls  in  senseless 
pleasures,  that  they  may  gain,  at  least, 
the  present  hour — some  to  draw  round 
them  a magic  circle  of  engrossing 
trifles,  and  some — but  they  are  few — 
to  dash  boldly  from  their  eyes  the  tears 
of  expiring  hope  that  dim  them,  and 


look  around  on  this  great  field  of 
struggling  good  and  ill,  to  search  the 
truth  ! — of  such  was  Neophytus ; he 
rose  from  the  false  dreams  of  his  youth 
to  grapple  with  his  destiny  ; he  would 
not  deafen  his  ears  to  the  wail  of  a 
suffering  world  ; but  he  looked  down 
fearlessly  through  the  dark  mists,  for 
ever  drifting  over  it,  and  be  was  re- 
warded as  the  truth-seeker  will  ever 
be,  by  seeing  the  great  light  rise  out  of 
the  hosoin  of  eternity,  and  float  on,  mar- 
shalling the  worlds,  and  leading  his  own 
soul  to  an  uncompromising  worship 
of  the  good ; and  even  now  as  he  speeds 
on  his  errand,  Neophytus  little  dreams 
that  at  that  hour  the  fire  of  tribula- 
tion is  being  kindled,  through  whose 
flames  he  must  be  drawn  like  the  iron 
through  the  furnace  thrice  heated,  be- 
fore he  can  be  fit  for  the  great  part  he 
had  to  play  in  the  impending  revolu- 
tion ; deeply  as  he  had  vowed  to  live 
only  to  advance  the  cause  of  holiness 
in  his  own  soul  and  in  the  world  with- 
out, there  was  a last  drop  of  human 
tenderness  yet  lingering  at  his  heart, 
which  had  to  be  wrung  out  before  he 
became  the  passionless  and  dauntless 
servant  of  the  cross,  which  we  have 
seen  him  since. 

The  shadows  of  the  brief  twilight 
had  deepened  round  the  monk,  among 
the  rocks  and  trees ; a sudden  torn  in 
the  path  which  he  followed,  brought 
him  to  a spot  where  the  sweeping 
branches  of  the  myrtle  and  other  aro- 
matic plant.s,  hanging  in  long  festoons, 
seemed  to  form  a natural  arch,  and 
passing  beneath  it,  there  suddenly 
opened  out  before  him  a landscape  of 
marvellous  beauty,  bathed  in  the  last 
smile  of  the  expiring  day,  that  was 
dying,  chameleon-like,  in  a thousand 
brilliant  hues.  Before  him  lay  a ruined 
temple,  one  of  the  fairest  shrines  of 
memory  in  that  land  so  haunted  with 
the  shadows  of  departed  ages ; the 
snow-white  columns  shooting  up  into 
the  faint  light,  dim  and  lovely,  like 
very  ghosts  of  the  past — the  same  be- 
neath whose  shade  the  great  philoso- 
pher of  old  was  wont  to  sit,  in  con- 
templation, doing  battle  with  the  in- 
tangible.* Beneath  lay  the  sea,  hushed 
seemingly  to  a glassy  stillness,  except 
where  the  long,  slanting  sun-rays  struck 
upon  it,  and  then  in  the  light  it  might 
be  seen  that  the  waters  quivered  and 


* The  temple  of  Minerva  at  Cape  Sunium,  whore  it  is  said  that  Plato  taught  hia 
disciples. 
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agitated  themselves  with  a mysterious 
motion  ; above  were  the  skies,  whose 
lucid  spollessness  would  have  been 
sullied  with  even  the  brightness  of  a 
star  1 Neophytus  almost  shuddered 
as  he  gased  on  the  pure  loveliness  of 
this  scene,  for  the  thought  passed 
across  his  mind,  how  far  more  terrible 
— yes,  annihilating  to  the  soul,  than  the 
revelation  of  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Tartarus,  would  be  the  power  to  con- 
ceive one  moment  that  self-existent 
purity,  of  which  all  things  beautiful  in 
nature  are  the  dim  transcript!  But 
he  starts,  for  a light  step  sounds  be- 
side him,  and  a low  voice  murmurs, 
“ Adelphe  mou"  (my  brother).  He 
looked  round,  and  at  his  side  stood  a 
young  monk,  his  slender  drooping 
form  bowed  before  him,  and  bis  face 
upturned  towards  him.  It  was  a face 
more  beautiful  to  look  on  than  even 
that  Grecian  landscape  reposing  in  the 
twilight,  for  it  was  full  of  an  angelic 
guilelessness,  and  stamped  with  asacred 
peace,  that  is  rarely  to  be  seen  on  the 
countenance  of  a man  of  human  jms- 
sions,  till  the  features  settle  into  the 
serenity  of  death  itself.  His  head  was 
uncovered,  displaying  the  fair,  unruthed 
forehead,  and  the  heavy  masses  of  wav- 
ing brown  hair,  and  his  large  hazel 
eyes  were  turned  on  Neophytus  with 
a beautiful  expression  of  unvarying 
meekness.  It  was  Ireneaus,  his  own 
young  brother,  whom  ho  had  lifted  an 
unconscious  babe  from  the  cold  breast 
of  their  widowed  mother,  when  she 
had  lain  down  in  the  deep  sleep  from 
which  even  that  infant's  supplicating 
cry  could  not  arouse  her  1 Neophytus, 
many  years  his  elder,  had  borne  him  to 
the  monastery,  where,  from  that  hour 
to  the  present  day,  he  had  watched  over 
him  in  very  truth  os  a guardian  angel 
might  have  done.  He  looked  on  him 
as  a sacred  deposit — an  immortal  being 
lent  to  biro  all  pure  and  sinless,  and 
an  intense  desire  had  arisen  within 
him — the  bold  dream  of  an  ardent 
mind — so  to  keep  him  through  this 
mortal  life  from  all  contamination  of 
ill,  that  pure  again  he  might  return 
from  this  earth,  changed  only  inas- 
much 2ts  he  should  be  dignifed  by  the 
knowledge  of  all  holy  truths.  The 
gentle  disposition  of  his  young  innocent 
brother  had  enabled  him  to  succeed 
beyond  bis  hopes  in  this  Utopian  vi- 
sion. Ireneaus  did  indeed  seem  to 
know  evil,  only  to  avoid  it,  and  from 
infancy  bis  life  was  altogether  wrapt 


in  the  holy  faith  which  Neophytus  pre- 
sented to  him,  stripped  of  all  error  and 
vain  superstition.  But  there  was  one 
thing  which  Neophytus  never  suspect- 
ed: whilst  he  thought  he  was  but  pre- 
paring a servant  fur  his  Master,  and  a 
soul  fur  paradise,  he  loved  his  fair  young 
brother — he,  the  spurner  of  earth  and 
its  enthralling  ties — with  a love  all 
the  more  intense  that  he  knew  not  of 
it,  that,  serpent-like,  it  crept  within  the 
heart  he  deemed  so  unshackled — all  the 
more  absorbing  that  in  bis  determi- 
nate labour  at  the  purification  of  his 
own  soul,  he  bad  crushed  his  strong 
passions  with  an  iron  hand,  and  rooted 
out  his  human  affections,  till  with  a 
fiercer  revulsion  they  had  concentrated 
themselves  in  the  affection  that  grew 
upon  him  unawares. 

“ My  brother,”  said  Ireneaus  ; in  his 
soft,  low  voice,  “ I have  followed  you 
through  the  wood  and  ov^r  the  moun- 
tain, to  bid  you  farewell ; but  I dared 
not  speak,  you  seemed  so  wrapped  in 
thought." 

“ You  did  well  to  take  my  blessing 
now,  Ireneaus,  we  know  not  what 
changes  another  setting  sun  may  light; 
but  1 must  nut  tarry  lunger.  Farewell, 
and  go  in  peace  1” 

“ Uh  I hear  me  yet  a moment,”  said 
the  young  novice,  imploringly  ; “ I am 
strangely  disquieted  ; my  mind  is  full 
of  doubts." 

“ Uf  doubts  !”  exclaimed  the  monk, 
os  he  remembered  the  struggles  and 
the  inward  tempests  of  his  youth. 

“ My  brother,”  continued  Ireneaus, 
“ you  have  opened  to  me  the  secrets  of 
existence  ; you  have  given  to  me  the 
hope  that  is  in  death  ; you  have  shown 
me  in  all  things  the  germ  of  decay,  and 
in  decay  the  seed  of  life  renewed  ; from 
your  lips  have  1 taken  the  earnest  of 
immortality  ; and  to-day,  fur  the  first 
time,  your  words  have  come  bewilder- 
ing on  my  ear  I You  have  command- 
ed us  to  rise  and  slay  I Seems  it  not 
strange  that  the  servants  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  should,  in  His  name,  destroy 
the  life  He  only  gives,  and  dare  to 
deface  His  image  in  their  fellow- 
men?” 

Neophytus  smiled  sadly,  as  he  saw 
how  this  young  soul  was  scared  by  its 
first  vision  of  blood ; yet  he  answered 
steridy — 

“ 1 have  told  you,  how  long  before 
the  world's  foundation.*  were  laid  down, 
there  has  existed  an  awful  combat  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  swaying  thedeptlis 
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of  infinity ! This  earth  is  the  theatre 
of  but  one  passing  scene  in  that  terrific 
strife;  but  each  one  of  us,  though  like 
the  grains  of  sand  upon  the  great  sea 
shore,  are  destined  tu  be  puny  agents 
in  the  mighty  plan,  which  shall  ensure 
a glorious  victory  at  last ; and  know, 
that  ever  in  convulsions  here  it  has 
been  carried  on.  Well  may  the  mor- 
tal life  be  wrested  from  the  few  to  save 
the  many  souls  from  rushing  to  perdi- 
tion. Ireneaus,  we  have  slept  too 
long  in  efifeininate  languor.  Thrice 
happy  they  who  are  called  on  to  fight 
in  that  tremendous  war  I" 

**  It  is  enough !"  said  his  young  bro- 
ther, submissively  crossing  his  hands, 
soft  and  white  as  those  of  a woman  ; 
“ your  words  must  be  the  words  of  truth, 
whatever  course  they  should  command. 
I have  erred  in  doubting  where  I ought 
unquestioning  to  hare  obeyed.  Uro- 
ther,  farewell ! Messenger  of  the  Cross, 
forgive  me  that  1 have  stayed  you  one 
moment  on  your  course." 

He  raised  the  hand  of  Neophytusto 
bis  forehead — the  invariable  mark  of 
respect  due  to  a superior — and  gather- 
ing his  black  robes  around  him,  bowed 
down  his  gentle  head  meekly  on  his 
breast,  and  glided  noiselessly  away 
over  the  green  moss,  which  his  light 
tread  scarcely  crushed.  The  elder 
monk  stood  motionless,  watching  the 
slight  figure  till  it  was  lost  behind  the 
jutting  rocks,  then  starting,  as  from  a 
dream,  he  took  his  course  rapidly  down 
to  the  village  that  was  near  at  hand, 
and  which  was  but  a miserable  collec- 
tion of  mud  huts,  gathered  together 
on  an  exposed  position  near  the  sea 
shore. 

Anagnosti,  the  Sonliote,  had  been 
induced  to  halt  here,  merely  because  it 
was  the  nearest  resting  place  between 
the  point  where  he  expected  Kyomil  Bey 
to  land  from  Negropont,  the  green  is- 
land of  his  dominion — and  the  moun- 
tain pass  where  he  had  sworn  to  op- 
pose him.  But  scanty  os  were  his 
followers,  in  that  poor  hamlet  there 
was  not  even  accommodation  for 
them  all,  and  the  monk  passed  through 
the  midst  of  them,  as  they  lay  bi- 
vouacked round  the  khani  (or  village 
inn)  which  contained  their  leader. 
Neophytus,  who,  for  so  many  years 
had  lived  in  .solitude,  feeding  only  on 
the  resources  of  his  own  deep  powers 
of  thought,  looked  round  with  a 
strange  curiosity  on  those  children  of 
danger,  rude  and  reckless,  whose  very 


life  was  action,  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  some  sleeping  with  their 
horses  for  their  pillows,  and  others 
grouped  together  in  those  graceful  at- 
titudes which  a Greek  is  sure  to  as- 
sume most  naturally  on  all  occaskms. 
It  is  a hard  thing  for  one  of  this  nation, 
g^enerally  speaking  so  unreflective,  te 
lose  for  a moment  even,  their  careless 
^iety,  and  harder  still,  for  a lasting 
impression  to  be  made  or  a deep  prin- 
ciple to  be  rooted  within  them,  except 
it  be  the  two  very  opposite  springs  of 
action — resentment  and  ambition  ; 
yet,  to-night,  though  still  here  and 
there,  a wild  burst  of  song  might  be 
heard  to  rise,  the  monk  was  received 
in  sombre  silence,  and  followed  by 
looks  of  intense  cariosity.  The  fact 
was,  that  all  the  feelings  of  vindietire 
hatred  which  animated  those  fierce 
soldiers  against  their  enemies,  bad 
been  aggravated  beyond  control  by 
the  murder  of  the  Bishop — a deed 
they  had  well  nigh  witness^  as  they 
passed  through  Livadia  where  the 
event  took  place,  and  whose  body  they 
escorted  thus  far  on  its  way  to  the 
sepulchre  of  the  monastery.  But 
Neophytus  would  deliver  his  message 
to  their  Captain  only,  and  ha  passed 
on  heedless  of  their  eager  looks.— > 
Anagnosti  himself  had  been  located  in 
what  was  considered  the  best  house  hi 
the  village,  a pre-eminence  which  ft 
owed  solely  to  the  faot  that  the  solHl 
tary  apartment  of  which  it  cohdstevi, 
was  raised  a few  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  was  to  be  entered  by  means  of  ti 
short  wooden  ladder ; the  fbmiturd 
consisted  solely  of  a few  carpets,  and 
one  nr  two  vases  of  flowers.  In  thM 
room,  the  Souliote  Captain,  with  some 
half  doxen  of  his  soldiers,  were  as- 
sembled together.  Anagnosti  leant 
with  folded  arms  against  the  wall, 
gazing  out  through  the  low  window, 
and  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  this  small,  slightly-made  man 
could  be  the  celebrated  and  dauntless 
chief  whose  daring  exploits  were  in- 
variably followed  by  deeds  of  unre- 
lenting and  needless  cruelty  ; bat, 
when  be  turned  his  face,  darkened  by 
a settled  and  irrevocable  purpose,  with 
its  sharp  but  delicate  features,  its  bril- 
liant, deep-set  eyes,  and  its  scornful 
lips,  closed  with  an  expression  of  firm- 
ness which  amounted  to  implacability  ; 
it  needed  not  a second  glance  to  com- 
prehend how  the  strong  will  of  the 
man  might  give  to  that  slender  frune 
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the  strength  of  a giant  I His  hands 
and  arms  which  the  loose  white  sleeve, 
left  uncovered  to  the  elbow,  seemed 
idso  toposseMsiogalar  muscular  power, 
and  his  whole  appearance  contrasted 
strangely  with  that  of  his  companions, 
^or  wfatlrt  they  were  listlessly  smoking 
or  clsaittng  their  arms,  he  stood  like  a 
mao  prepaid  for  instant  notion,  and 
hsmaing  with  a fiery  impatience.  The 
rough  sheep-skin  capote,  or  mantle, 
whioh  he  wore  on  horseback,  still 
bung  from  his  shoulders,  the  long 
alsniler  tophek,  or  guo,  was  grasped 
firmly  in  his  hand,  and  be  struck  it  re* 
peat^ly  on  the  ground,  as  though  to 
give  vent  to  his  feverish  excitement, 
while  bis  keen  black  e^es  turned  in- 
cessantly from  the  window  to  the 
door.  At  last  a quick  firm  step  was 
beard  without,  and  the  tall  figure 
of  the  monk  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
With  one  bound  Anagnosti  darted  to- 
wards him,  and  was  about  to  interro- 
gate him  on  the  decision  so  important 
to  their  plans,  utterly  forgetting  all 
the  preliminaries  of  Greek  politeness, 
which,  let  the  matter  be  never  so  ur- 
gent, must  first  be  gone  ftirough  ; but 
the  movement  amongst  the  servants, 
who  hurried  to  bring  in  cofliee  and 
pipes,  recalled  him  to  himself.  He 
then  seemed  to  drive  back  the  words 
that  were  rushing  to  his  lips,  took 
Neopbytus  by  the  hand,  and  placed 
bha  by  hie  side,  on  the  pile  of  carpets 
which  formed  the  only  seat,  nor  did 
pe  speak,  though  his  breast  heaved 
grith  intense  impatience,  till  the  monk 
turned  towards  him,  and  calmly  an- 
swered the  mute  qaestioning  of  his 
ardent  gaze. 

“ Right  gladly  will  the  Egonmenos 
and  the  monks  of  Daoud  open  their 
gates  to  those  who  fight  in  the  name  of 
the  cross  and  liberty  1 more  gladly 
still,  if  need  be,  shall  their  unpractised 
bands  uplift  the  sword,  which  an  holy 
zeal  ahail  teach  them  how  to  wield,  and 
do  battle  with  you  against  the  infidel.” 

“ Ob,  triumph ! oh,  revenge  I”  ex- 
claiiDcd  Anagnosti,  his  countenance 
brightening  with  a fierce  joy,  that  had 
in  it  something  terrible,  “ once  more 
shall  1 meet  them  face  to  face,  once 
more  shall  this  knife,  too  long  inactive, 
be  steeped  in  the  blood  for  which  I 
pant,  with  a thirst  that  never  shall  be 
quenched  till  roy  own  is  spilled  to  the 
last  drop  1 Children,"  he  continued, 
starting  up  and  addressing  his  soldiers, 
“ to  arms ! to  arms  I for  the  son  shall 
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go  down  on  unnumbered  dead  to-mor- 
row ! Call  the  men  from  their  slum- 
bers I let  them  prepare  to  make  ready 
the  couches  of  Kyamil  and  his  troop, 
for  a deadlier  sleep  than  their’s — to 
arms  I and  see  that  your  knives  bo 
sharp! — I will  have  no  more  slovenly 
work,  no  foes  half  butchered,  and  left 
for  slain,  that  return  to  life  with  a 
deeper  hate  ; every  stroke  must  go 
straight  to  a Moslem’s  heart.” 

The  chief  then  continued  to  give 
his  orders  with  a promptitude  and  en- 
ergy,  which  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  his  military  talents.  All  was  to 
be  made  ready  as  soon  as  the  scouts, 
who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  had 
ascertained  that  the  Bey  had  indeed 
landed  with  his  army,  and  still  held  to 
his  purpose  of  subduing  this  hardy 
band,  and  their  redoubtable  leader. 
The  gallant  little  troopwere  to  mount, 
and  ride  straight  to  the  monastery, 
there  to  entrench  themselves,  and 
await  the  foe.  Every  word  which 
Anagnosti  uttered  was  stamped  with  a 
oool  ferocity,  that  could  not  have  pro-' 
oeeded  from  the  vebemenoe  of  bis  pw-' 
triotie  ardour  alone — it  was  evidently 
the  fruit  of  some  dark  prindpl*' work- 
ing within  him,  and  when  he  had  com- 
pleted bis  arrangements,  and  resumed 
ms  seat,  the  monk,  whose  calm  severe 
eyes  had  followed  his  every  movement* 
now  met  him  with  a stern  and  pene- 
trating gaze. 

“ My  son,”  he  said,  know  that  the 
sttooess  of  every  enterprise  must  chief- 
ly depend  on  the  motive  which  actu- 
ates the  man  who  undertakes  it ; if, 
with  some  great  end  in  view,  he  march 
towards  it,  true  and  steady,  in  bis  one 
straight  path,  the  obstacles  shall  be 
hewn  dodn  before  him,  and  he  be- 
comes  a conqueror ; but  if  his  own 
self-interest  have  aroused  him,  his 
love,  his  hate,  or  his  revenge,  then 
shall  he  bo  swayed  by  every  circum- 
stance which  bears  on  them,  tossed  > 
to  and  fro  by  his  stormy  passions,  till 
the  cause  he  has  falsely  served,  and 
the  base  hopes  he  hid  beneath  a noble 
name,  be  wrecked  alike.  All  Greece 
will  soon  be  awakened  now,  and  if  for 
their  faith  and  liberty  alone,  her  sons 
are  arming  to  the  strife,  we  yet  may 
live  to  behold  her  free ; but  if  with 
narrow  views,  or  unhallowed  dreams, 
they  rise  to  action,  I say,  woe  be  to 
this  land,  betrayed  with  a two-fold 
treachery  I" 

A fierce  smile  passed  over  the  lips 
2 R 
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of  the  soldier,  as  he  listened  to  Neo- 
phytus. He  answered  bitterly : — 

“ You  would  know  what  motive  has 
goaded  me  to  the  struggle,  glueing 
the  sword  to  my  hand,  and  making  me 
thus  exist  but  to  slay,  and  feed  niy 
life  with  the  blood  of  my  enemies  I 
You  heard  me  cry  out  * revenge,’  and 
it  is,  indeed,  the  wild  thirst  for  re- 
venge that  has  filled  my  heart  as  with 
living  fire  ; but  you  know  not  of  the 
sleepless  spectre  that  pursues  me 
day  and  night,  in  whose  appalling  eyes 
1 read  the  mute  command  to  seek  this 
vengeance,  to  which  there  is  no  limit 
while  1 live." 

“ I do  know,"  exclaimed  the  monk, 
hastily,  for  there  is  a strong  prejudice 
in  Greece  against  a man  speaking  of 
his  dead  relations,  and  he  thought 
Anagnosti  was  about  to  mention  the 
fact,  with  which  he  was  already  ac- 
quainted, that  his  father  had  been 
seized  at  Constantinople  a few  weeks 
before,  on  suspicion  of  disaffection, 
and  decapitated,  his  head,  according  to 
custom,  having  been  placed  over  the 
seraglio  gate. 

“ Not  that  alone,”  replied  tlie  Sou- 
liote,  as  he  read  his  thoughts  ; “ more 
terrible  than  the  dead  at  rest,  are  the 
living  in  despair — listen,  and  I will 
disclose  to  you  the  hideous  secret  of 
this  dauntless  bravery,  which  men  so 
praise — this  daring  courage,  which  no 
peril  can  dismay  1 Close  your  eyes, 
and  look  on  the  scene  which  mine 
behold  unceasingly — alike  in  the  black 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  in  the  gayest 
sunshine  of  the  morning." 

He  drew  close  to  the  monk,  and, 
grasping  his  hand,  spoke  in  a low, 
agitated  tone : — 

“ In  my  dead  father’s  house — my 
murdered  father’s  house — there  is  a 
darkened  room  ; there  sits  an  aged 
woman,  clad  in  long  mourning  robes  ;* 
her  pale  face  has  gained  the  livid 
ghastliness  of  the  corpse,  which  she 
sees  before  her  gaze  for  ever  ; her 
eyes  are  lustreless,  as  though  the  life 
were  gone,  because  the  love  in  which 
she  lived  has  perished — her  soul  was 
as  a temple,  where  one  idol  reigned — 
the  idol  is  cast  down,  the  temple  is 
in  ruins,  her  mind  is  gone,  her  natu- 
ral existence  is  destroyed — she  breathes 
— a fit  tenant  for  the  grave  ; but  ani- 
mated with  one  intense  and  dread  de- 
sire, by  day  and  night  (for  light  and 


darkness  are  alike  to  her,  whose  son 
has  set  in  that  most  bloody  grave)  her 
stiffening  fingers  ply  their  horrid  task, 
she  nets  a silken  bag  to  hold  that 
severed  head,  which,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  my  brother  has  gone  to  fetch 
from  its  accursed  post  of  infamy  I No 
voice  can  rouse  her,  no  prayers  can 
move  ; to  all  she  answers  in  a tone, 
whose  remembered  echo  freezes  now 
my  blood, — ‘ ilring  me  the  head,’— 
and  so  resumes  her  task.  Her  children's 
voices  are  unknown  to  her.  I knelt 
to  ask  her  blessing,  and  she  answered 
with  that  same  most  terrible  demand 
— she  will  but  live  in  stony,  frigid 
agony  till  that  awful  prize  is  brought 
to  her,  then  she  will  kiss  the  cold 
lips,  that  never  more  shall  answer  to 
her  fond  embrace,  and  die ; or  if  she 
sink  at  last,  unsatisfied,  more  dread- 
ful yet  shall  be  my  life.  Answer 
me  now,”  continued  Anagnosti,  releas- 
ing  his  passionate  grasp  from  the 
arm  of  the  monk,  “ shall  not  revenge 
be  indeed  the  principle  of  my  exist- 
ence— revenge  fur  the  father  dead  in 
such  dishonours,  the  mother  living  in 
such  torments.” 

The  monk  bowed  his  head  in  silence 
— he  saw  that  this  man,  for  the  deeda 
which  hod  carried  desolation  to  his 
house,  was  about  to  bring  a retribution 
on  thousands  guiltless  of  his  pangs,  and 
the  wild  words  found  no  responsive 
echo  in  his  own  calm  soul,  the  tempeat 
of  whose  human  passions  had  been  al- 
layed, as  with  a soft  wind  breathing 
out  of  the  vast  eternity  I but  he  made 
no  answer,  fur  be  knew  well  how  eaidi 
man,  bound  and  yet  free,  inuat  on  this 
earth  carve  out  his  own  destiny  few 
good  or  ill.  At  the  outset  of  exist- 
ence there  is,  as  it  were,  a voice  that 
whispers  to  each  individual  soul  “ is  it 
strife  or  peace  ?’’  and  if  tliey  auswer 

peace,”  and  in  adoring  submission 
and  devoted  faith  accept  their  heavy 
cross,  and  walk  on  through  the  puri- 
fying flames,  it  shall  indeed  be  an  ever- 
lasting peace,  but  woe  be  to  them  if 
they  gnaw  their  chains,  and  choose  the 
strife. 

The  iron  limbs  of  the  monk  bad 
liitle  need  of  rest,  and  now  that  the 
purpose  for  which  he  came  had  been 
acomplished,he  passed  out  from  amongst 
these  men  of  blood,  all  eager  in  pre- 
(Miration,  and  took  bis  solitary  way 
once  more  along  the  mountain  path. 


* She  was  the  Princess  Marie  Lepidi — of  a noble  Phanariote  family. 
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Deep  Emotion  — bright  expressive 
Thoughts,  rising  to  embody  and  illus< 
trate  it — Words  so  cunningly  inwoven 
together,  as  at  once  to  speak  the 
thoughts  and  to  charm  the  sense  of 
harmony, — these  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  highest  Poetry.  Feeling, 
Thought,Language ; theyfre  that  heats, 
the  metal  that  glows,  the  mould  that 
shapes,  and  perfects,  and  delivers  into 
visible  boauty  the  consummate  product  I 
Nothing  is  more  commonly  verified 
than  the  abundant  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  one  of  these  constituents 
without  the  others,  and  the  consequent 
imperfection — nay,  in  numerous  cases, 
the  utter  impracticability  of  the  great 
result  to  which  they  are  all  equally 
designed  to  contribute.  Yet  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  presence  of  the  three 
is  not  always  and  absolutely  necessary; 
that  in  some  cases  a result  of  great 
excellence  in  its  own  class  or  kind  is 
attainable  where  the  Jirst  of  them,  at 
least,  is  almost  wholly  absent.  7'houghts 
clear  and  true,  delivered  in  harmo- 
nious verse,  compose  in  themselves 
an  admirable  result ; seldom,  indeed, 
where  permanently  and  extensively 
opular,  without  some  infusion  of  a 
igher  element ; but  yet,  even  inde- 
pendently of  that  higher  element,  con- 
veying a large  measure  of  pure  and 
justifiable  gratification.  Not  to  speak 
of  that  class  of  poeticnl — at  lea.st  of 
rhythmical — compositions  in  which  the 
purely  ludicrous  is  alone  contemplat- 
ed, we  cannot  forget  that  nearly  the 
entire  original  writings  of  Pope  and 
of  Boileau,  the  larger  portion  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  Dryden,  and  a very 
considerable  amount  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite productions  of  Horace,  are  of 
a kind  in  which  even  when  (as  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Uunciad) 
the  play  of  pure  fancy  is  rapid,  bril- 
liant, and  various  beyond  description, 
there  is  little  or  no  impulse  of  emotion 
in  the  original  invention,  or  communi- 
cation of  emotion  to  thereader.  There 
has  alwaysindeed  been  a current  suspi- 
cion that  the  title  of  Poetry  belonged  to 
much  of  this  bciiutiful  manufacture  of 
intellect  in  only  a qualified  sense  ; a 
controversy  fought  out  upon  the  spe- 
cial case  of  Pope  in  a rapid  fire  of 


pamphlets  some  years  since ; but 
fought  with  little  satisfactory  issue, 
because  the  disputants  seem  not  to 
have  succeeded  either  in  agreeing  up- 
on any  settled  method  of  inquiry,  or 
in  ascertaining  any  determinate  cri- 
terion. That  criterion,  it  is  submitted, 
can  only  be  found  by  fixing,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  ultimate  object  of  Poetry. 
And  on  this  point  the  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  that  object  is  nut  absolutely  sin- 
gle ; that  there  are  at  the  least  two 
very  different  aims  in  poetical  compo- 
sition ; constituting  two  classes  funda- 
mentally distinct  ; of  which,  however, 
the  one  is  so  incomparably  beyond  the 
other  in  eminence,  ns  naturally  to  have  , 
absorbed  to  itself  nearly  the  whole 
honours  and  dignities  of  the  Art. 
Theorists  have  made  the  sole  object  of 
Poetry  the  communicating  of  pleasure; 
and  theorists  have  made  it  little  more 
than  the  communication  of  profit 
and  improvement ; and  theorists  have 
combined  bulk  ; — all  equally  with  a 
failure  of  perspicuity  and  complete- 
ness. The  controversy  just  alluded  to, 
on  the  poetical  merits  of  the  writings 
of  Pope,  brought  out  the  deficiency  ; 
though  it  hardly  effected  much  to- 
wards supplying  it. 

If  the  main  or  sole  object  of  Poetry 
be(assome  of  the  old  theorists  decreed) 
to  please,  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse  the 
title  of  Poetry  in  its  highest  sense  to 
these  delightful  creations ; while  if 
only  to  profit  and  imirrose,  a metrical 
version  of  pure  philosophic  specula- 
tion could  scarcely  be  excluded  from 
the  definition.  Hut  these  conceptions 
are  at  once  too  indefinite  and  too  ex- 
clusive. The  proper  scope  of  nearly 
all  which  mankind  have  in  all  ages 
agreed  to  regard  os  the  truest  mani- 
festations of  undoubted  Poetry  (and 
it  is  in  constant  reference  to  that 
judgment  alone  that  any  profitable  in- 
vestigation of  such  a question  can 
ever  be  carried  on),  is  not  simply  to 
please,  still  less,  simply  to  please  by 
imitation  (how  could  a notion  so  frigid 
and  superficial  have  ever  satisfied  a 
(ireek  ?)  nor  yet  simply  to  profit  or 
improve  ; — but  to  exult  and  ennoble  by 
the  special  ministry  of  Imagination. 

This  is  the  main  and  principal  object 
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of  all  which  is  essentially  and  eminent- 
ly poetic,  though  it  be  not  absolutely 
the  only  one And  before  going  far- 

ther, it  is  from  this  point  of  view  (and 
with  particular  reference  to  the  former 
ofthese  theories)  that  we  candiscernone 
of  the  primary  distinctions  which  must 
never  be  forgotten  among  those  many 
analogies  of  Poetry  and  Painting  that 
have  made  the  xit  picturn  poesis  a pro- 
verbial maxim,  and  that  unquestionably 
have  been  the  chief  supports  of  the  imi- 
tative theory  of  poetical  art.  InPainting, 
precise  and  accurate  imitation  clmms 
to  be,  if  not  always  an  essential,  yet 
tdteays  a real  and  genuine  instance,  of 
the  Art.  It  is  manifestly  otherwise  in 
Poetry.  The  minute  detail  that  we 
admire  in  a Flemish  picture,  if  exactly 
translated  into  words,  would  be  not 
merely  not  poetry,  but  insufferably 
grovelling  prose.  In  so  very  limited 
a degree  can  poetry  be  styled  “ an 
imitative  art the  real  truth  being, 
that  if  either  extreme — for  either  would 
be  an  extreme — were  to  be  adopted, 
the  theory  that  pronounced  it  an  Art 
abandoning  or  rejecting  imitation, 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth ; its 
usual  aim  being  (while  of  course  em- 
ploying of  necessity  for  its  purpo.ne  the 
common  elements  of  our  nature)  to 
transcend  the  simply  natural  and  cus- 
tomary ; less  to  copy,  than  (according 
to  its  etymology)  to  “ m.ahe"  or  create. 
It  is  hence,  too,  we  commonly  speak  of 
the  poetry  0/  a painting,  the  different 
degrees  of  poetry  in  different  paintings 
and  different  schools  ; a form  of  ex- 
pression which  involves  the  conviction 
that  the  poetical  element  is  altogether 
distinct  from  the  purely  imitative  pro- 
cess. The  test  above  stated  at  once  de- 
termines when  and  why.  The  imitation 
is  but  a means,  and  must  be  estimated 
solely  by  its  tendency  to  the  end  it 
contemplates.  So  far  as  it  exalts  by 
stimuhating  and  supporting  Imagina- 
tion, so  far  it  performs  its  office, 
whether  on  page  or  canvass.  But  on 


both  it  may  not  only  fail  in  this  office, 
but  actually  contract,  and  chill,  and  de- 
grade Imagination.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  to  a certain  degree  in  Music 
also.  The  “Battle  of  Prague,”  the 
“ Railway  Overture,”  are  a bundle  of 
imitations  ; we  hear  (and  os  we  hear, 
vainly  “wish  the  difficulty  impossible") 
the  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  and  again,  the  whistle  of  the 
steam,  and  the  rumble  of  the  train  ; 
how  much  of  this  will  you  find  in  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven,  in  a mass  of 
Mozart?*  This  may  suffice,  as  regards 
the  Imitative  theory  of  Art ; if  we 
may  venture  thus  briefly  and  uncere- 
moniously to  discuss  a theory  so  long 
dominant,  and  so  highly  authorized. 
The  general  doctrine,  however,  which 
makes  pleasure  the  object  of  Poetry  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wholly  rejected  ; 
it  is  not  the  sole  object,  nor  the  chief 
object,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  and  pe- 
dantic to  deny  that  it  may  be  an  ob- 
ject. Let  US  say,  then,  that  pleasure 
attainable  through  vivid  imagery,  and 
harmonious  language,  is  the  object  of 
a distinct  and  ii^erior  class  of  poetical 
composition,  but  a class  which  has  a 
right  to  the  name,  even  as  Reason  and 
Sense,  though  radically  distinct,  have 
both  a right  to  the  designation  of  hu- 
man, when  both  exhibited  by  man.  In 
the  very  same  composition,  too,  both 
classes  will  frequently  be  found  com- 
bined; the  pleasurable  poetry  of  fanev, 
that  recreates  and  amuses,  suddenly 
shooting  up  on  the  wings  of  Imagina- 
tion, into  the  loftier  regions  of  the 
beautiful,  the  pathetic,  and  the  sub- 
lime ; — an  additional  reason  for  not  re- 
fusing to  both  the  same  general  title. 
Nor  with  these  observations,  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  extend  and  illustrate, 
will  the  student  find  much  difficulty  in 
seeing  his  way  through  the  interesting 
but  obscure  controversy  which  sug- 
gested them. 

The  great  and  commanding  object 
of  poetry  being,  then,  not  merely  to 


* Yet  Beethoven,  and  the  greater  Handel,  were  not  averse  to  attempting  tliesc 
musical  imitations  in  their  own  noble  way,  occasionally.  Such  achievements,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  rank  in  the  highest  stylo  of  cither.  It  is  a deeper  and  finer  form 
of  the  principle  when  the  musical  strain  does  not  attempt  the  mere  imitation  of 
Mounds  (the  dashing  of  a storm,  the  onset  of  battle,  and  the  like),  but  adopts  the 
gcni-ral  form  of  sound  that  commonly  accompanies  a special  form  of  feeling — e.g., 
gradual  rising  in  the  musical  scale  to  express  progre.ssive  joy,  &c.,in  which  Han- 
del abounds.  Such  iniitatious  as  “the  crooked  straight,"  in  the  beautiful  opening 
song  of  the  Messiah,  found  in  such  a place,  and  such  a composer,  can  only  bo  com- 
pared to  the  puns  in  Shahspiare. 
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please,  nor  merely  to  vistruct,  though  that  nearly  all  men  are  capable  of  deep 

indirectly  it  do  both,  and  may  some-  feeling,  in  matters  that  directly  or  in- 

times  directly  make  either  an  object  directly  concern  themselves ; and  that 

without  forfeiting  its  title  ; but  chief-  most  minds  of  any  cultivation many 

ly  and  essentially  to  fill  and  exalt  the  even  apart  from  all  cultivation — are 

soul  through  the  agency  of  the  imagi-  capable  of  experiencing  considerable 

nation  ; to  produce  emotion,  and  so  emotion  in  cases,  whether  real  or  ima- 

not  merely  to  instruct;  to  produce  ginary,  that  are  merely  submitted  with 

high  and  ennobling  emotion,  and  so  vividness  to  the  view  of  imagination, 

not  merely  to  please ; — weareforced  to  and  that  have  no  personal  bearing 

deny  to  the  mere  combination  of  felici-  whatever.  Every  delighted  reader  of 

tous  thought  with  harmonious  expres-  poetry  is  an  instance.  The  Arab  by 

sion,  the  higher  honours  of  the  muse,  his  desart  fire,  hanging  on  the  myste- 

“ We  may  ask,"  exclaims  the  great  rious  tale  of  Afrit,  Gin,  and  Goule, 

biographer  of  our  poets,  triumphantly,  with  brow  contorted  and  pausing 

'*  if  Pope  be  not  a poet,  where  is  poetry  hreath — still  possessed  by  the  fancied 

to  be  found  ?”  Far  be  it  from  us  to  terrors  of  the  story,  however  often 

attempt  removing  one  laurel-leaf  from  heard — is  a palmary  instance.  The 

the  garland  of  a writer  absolutely  un-  operation  is  instantaneous ; nor  is  it 

approached  in  his  own  department,  necessary,  with  many  critics,  to  main- 

and  who,  under  whatever  title,will  ever  tain  that  any  illusory  conviction  of 

occupy  one  of  the  loftiest  places  in  our  reality  is  requisite  in  order  to  effect  it; 

literature  ; but  when  Johnson  asked  the  mere  description  or  conception  of 

bis  exulting  question,  and  demanded  affecting  circumstances  is  in  itself 
where  else  was  the  recusant  of  Pope’s  sufficient  to  move  the  feelings ; per- 

poetical  merits  to  look  for  poetry,  did  haps,  in  numerous  cases  of  reality,  ef- 

hc  pause  to  remember,  or  could  he  fccts  this  result  even  before,  and  in- 

have  seriously  ventured  to  deny,  how  dependently  of,  that  belief  of  the  rea- 

much  of  all  that  is  highest  and  deep-  lity  of  the  circumstances,  which 

est  in  poetry  would  remain  absolutely  nevertheless  as  an  accompanying  con- 

unknown  and  unsuspected,  by  one  viction  so  powerfully  deepens  and 

whose  studies  had  never  extended  he-  heightens  the  impression.*  Be  this, 

yond  the  admirable  verse  of  Pope  ? however,  as  it  may,  the  mere  suscepti- 

But  we  proceed.  hility  of  receiving  the  emotion,  though 

As  high  excellence,  then,  in  thought  capable  of  groat  cultivation,  is  cer- 

and  in  its  expression,  may  exist  with-  tainly  no  e.xclusive  privilege.  All  per- 

out  constituting  essential  Poetry,  so  feet  poetry  must  tend  to  re-produce 

still  more  constantly  do  we  observe,  in  the  emotion  that  produced  itself ; on 

the  next  place,  how  little  the  mere  the  success  of  this  operation  its  claims 

susceptibility  ofcniofion  is  of  itself  suffi-  wholly  depend.  The  poet  propagates 

cient  for  this  high  and  rare  attainment.  poets  without  end,  momentary  sha- 

And  this  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  that  it  rers  of  his  own  inspiration  ; his  soul 

is  to  the  forgetfulness  of  it  the  world  undergoes  a sort  of  perpetual  transmi- 

owes  the  greater  portion  of  the  num-  gration,  through  an  infinite  series  of 

berless  vain  and  abortive  efforts  that  enraptured  students.  The  reader  is 

are  perpetually  made  to  achieve  poe-  himself  the  poet  of  the  moment ; feels 

tical  reputation,  by  those  to  whom  ns  he  felt — nay,  often  more  deeply,  be- 

nature  has  given  sensitive  hearts,  but  cause  more  suddenly,  and,  therefore, 

has  given  nothing  more.  more  forcibly  than  the  author  himself. 

Emotion — susceptibility  of  profound  in  the  process  of  production,  felt. 

emotion is,  in  a common  physical  This  is  that  earthly  life  after  death  so 

sense,  almost  universal ; but  even  in  many  great  spirits  Imve  coveted  and 

the  sense  subservient  to  poetry,  it  can-  found.  The  divine  hour  (wherever, 

not  be  pronounced  rare.  The  dis-  whenever,  it  was — why  can  no  token 

tinction  just  insinuated  is  simply  this,  guide  the  pilgrim  to  such  haunts,  or 

* Or  (if  we  had  time  to  enlarge  on  this  curious  but  subtle  speculation),  we 
might,  perhaps,  distinguish  between  actual  reality,  and  what  may  he  called  hypo- 
thetical reality ; meaning  by  the  latter,  that  ideal  assumption  of  a fact  as  such, 
which,  whether  the  fact  be  true  or  imaginary,  is  necessary  in  order  to  imagine  its 
details  and  circumstances  consistently  ; but  which  is  altogether  distinct  from  any, 
even  momentary,  belirf  of  its  actual  reality. 
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the  chronologist  to  such  hours?) 
when  the  awful  Form  of  “the  Arch- 
angel ruined”  first  grew  up  before  the 
sightless  eyes  of  Milton ; the  hour 
when  Shakspeare  first  caught  a 
glimpse  of  tempted,  terrible  Macbeth  ; 
or  Dante  looked  through  the  prison 
grating,  and  beheld  the  starving  father 
among  his  dead  sons ; or  saw  with 
stern  pity  that  lost  Francesca  stooping 
with  her  lover  over  the  same  perilous 
page  ; or  yet  more  mournful — his 
Madonna  della  Pia,  dying  amid  the 
pestilential  solitudes  of  the  Maremma, 
— that  hour  is  not  perishable  ; it  is 
mirrored  in  ten  thousand  thousand 
other  hours,  where  the  same  picture 
rises  unchanged  before  other  minds, 
and  moves  to  similar  emotions  ; faint- 
ly or  fully,  as  it  may  be  (for,  in  the 
school  brocard,  omne  recipitur  secun- 
dum modum  recipientis),  here  hardly 
awaking  the  dormant  soul  to  feeling, 
here  arousing,  stimulating,  transport- 
ing ; as  with  him*  who  when  he  came 
to  those  stupendous  lines  describing 
the  acclamations  of  the  infernal  host 
at  the  close  of  their  leader's  harangue, 
cast  down  the  book,  unable  to  proceed 
until  ho  had  worked  off  the  excite- 
ment of  the  tremendous  vision  they 
evoked  before  his  imagination. 

Mere  susceptibility  of  deep  emotion 
then,  though  so  often  the  only  produ- 
cible qualification  of  candidates  for 
poetical  distinction,  is  undoubtedly 
the  least  rare  and  precious  of  its  requi- 
sites. It  is,  however,  directly  or  in- 
directly, not  the  less  a real  requisite.  A 
curious  and  interesting  field  of  specu- 
lation is  opened,  when  we  nevertheless 
remember  how  frequently  very  little 
of  this  temperament  is  superficially 
observable  in  the  actual  character  of 
some  of  the  greatest  poets,  or  even  in 
the  process  itself  of  composition.  We 
shall,with  the  much-enduring  reader’s 
leave,  bestow  a paragraph  or  two  on 
this  point. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  then, 
that  however  profoundly  affected  the 
great  Artist  of  imaginative  creation 
may  be  by  his  own  visions,  or  rather 
by  the  Ideal  of  llcautiful  and  Sub- 
lime to  which  these  visions  give  dis- 
tinctness and  specification,  yet  many 
things  occur  in  the  very  process  of 
composition  to  disguise  and  temper 


the  workings  of  such  emotions.  The 
images  themselves  seldom  come  upon 
him  with  the  suddenness  with  which 
they  strike  the  reader ; and  thus  nearly 
all  the  heightening  efficacy  of  surprise 
and  wonder  is  lost.  The  intension  of 
mind  necessary  in  order  to  produce, 
collect,  and  dispose  his  materials,  di- 
verts and  checks  the  current  of  mere 
feeling  ; digging  slowly  from  the  mine, 
and  patiently  setting  his  jewels,  he  is 
too  anxiously  occupied  to  feel  as  the 
spectator  who  suddenly  enters  the  trea- 
sure-house, and  catches  at  a glance,  in 
all  its  perfected  splendour,  the  magni- 
ficent carcanct  he  has  formed.  The 
intellectual  labour  subdues  and  tran- 
quillizes the  violence  of  the  emotion. 
The  very  consciousness  of  his  being 
engaged  in  producing  with  a direct 
view  to  affect  others,  as  contrasted 
with  simple  self-abandonment,  alters 
the  very  nature  of  the  process  from  an 
end  to  a means  ; and  so,  from  a work 
of  feeling  to  a work  of  understanding, 
with  a view  to  feeling.  He  is 'not  so 
much  warming  himself  as  kindling  the 
fire  that  is  to  warm  others.  Neverthe- 
less, that  we  may  not  seem  to  concede 
too  much,  we  would  still  insist  that 
this  is  rather  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  than  in  its  outset  and  origin. 
Its  foundation  must  be  laid  deep  in  the 
he.art.  The  subject  itself  must  have 
originally  aroused  and  possessed  the 
spirit ; its  grandeur  or  its  beauty  (at 
first,  no  doubt,  vaguely  seized  but 
on  that  very  account,  perhaps,  more 
powerfully  influential)  — must  have 
interested  the  soul  in  its  deepest  re- 
cesses. The  fire  must  be  hot  within, 
before  at  the  last  he  speaks  with  his 
tongue.  Once,  indeed,  familiar  with 
his  theme,  that  very  familiarity  re- 
duces emotion.  He  becomes  accu.s- 
tomcii  to  the  presence  that  haunts  him. 
It  is  a “familiar  spirit  and  as  such 
he  ceases  to  dread  it.  The  joyous 
steeds  trample  the  earth  in  their  course, 
and  toss  their  proud  foreheads  to  tlie 
sky,  as  they  bound  exultingly  beneath 
the  chariot ; but  he  has  them  effec- 
tually “ in  hand” — they  know  their 
master.  Let  us  add  another  contri- 
bution to  the  explanation  of  the  prob- 
lem. Remembered  emotions,  which 
leave  behind  them  their  own  fainter 
traces,  will  at  times  do  the  work  of 
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ardent  preaent  feeling  ; and  yet  we  re- 
tnember  only  what  we  have  possessed  ; 
the  poet  need  not  be  under  theimmediate 
pressure  of  indignation  to  utter  the  in- 
dignant ode  of  patriotism,  or  under  the 
immediate  away  of  love  to  describe  its 
delicate  shadowings.  But  he  must  in 
almost  all  cases  of  successful  Art,  have 
felt  both,  and  conceive  them  now  felt ; 
and  in  the  glory  or  the  beauty  of  each 
he  must  even  note  have  a direct  object 
of  feeling,  if  he  would  teach  others  to 
feel  either. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a more  general 
and  comprehensive  answer  to  the 
whole.  The  case  before  us  is  but  an 
instance  of  a very  general  law,  which 
can  muster  its  thousand  parallel  in- 
stances. In  all  cases  alike,  emotion 
becomes  fainter  as  action  becomes 
habitual,  and  as,  therefore,  emotion 
is  less  needed  to  urge  it ; and  this,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  remembrance  of  tlie 
emotion,  in  its  presupposition  as  some- 
thing natural  and  noble,  that  the  whole 
impulse  to  action  may  be  found.  The 
warrior  needs  not  always  the  fierce  and 
fiery  impulse  that  first  urged  him 
among  the  embattled  ranks  of  the 
enemy ; hut  he  retains  the  stimulat- 
ing recollection,  be  knows  it  is  thus 
he  has  felt,  and  should  naturally  feel ; 
he  can  even  without  much  difficulty  vo- 
luntarily reviveit.  Butitis  unnecessary; 
a graver  and  calmer  feeling  has  long 
since  taken  its  place ; does  its  work, 
and  does  it  better ; the  precipitate 
slowly  deposited  from  that  tumultuous 
fermentation.  The  wedded  lover  (to 
select  a still  more  apposite  illustra- 
tion) gradually  exchanges  for  his  first 


impassioned  ardour  the  gentler,  but 
even  deeper  and  more  influential,  feel- 
ing of  habitual  tenderness  and  attach- 
ment : — the  I’oct  is  but  the  enamoured 
of  a more  mysterious  love,  the  votary 
of  a diviner  Egeria,  the  solitary  .Spirit 
of  the  Beautiful.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, marvel  that  in  his  case,  too,  the 
enthusiastic  excitement  of  his  first 
passionate  devotion  should  subside ; 
that  the  great  and  heroic  in  man,  the 
vast,  the  appalling,  the  subduing,  in  visi- 
ble Nature,  should  disturb  him  no  longer 
with  the  almost  oppressive  power  they 
first  exercised  ;*  but  give  way  to  a 
calmer  and  surer  principle — a principle 
that  can  arouse  and  animate  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  to  action,  at  once  with 
greater  certainty  of  operation,and  with 
less  expenditure  of  feeling.  Indeed  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  were  the  Poet 
perpetually  to  need  the  ardent  emo- 
tions of  his  earlier  days,  to  stimulate 
his  maturer  labours,  the  very  machi- 
nery of  intellect  could  not  stand  the 
exhaustion;  it  would  be  rent  and  shat- 
tered, like  an  overcharged  engine,  by 
the  expansive  force  within.  But  the 
intellectual  faculties  subservient  to 
Poetical  composition  really  come  more 
and  more  promptly  to  obey,  on  lets  and 
less  amount  of  impulse.  In  many  il- 
lustrious instances  the  richness  and  vi- 
vacity of  imagination  appear  to  have 
increased  with  years ; the  scenery  of 
Milton's  Paradise  has  even  more  in  it 
of  pure  romance  than  his  earlier  crea- 
tions, exquisite  as  they  were  ; the 
prose-poetry  of  Burke  sparkles  with 
more  abundant  imagery  in  his  latest 
writings  than  in  any  belonging  to  the 


* A well  known  and  beautiful  passage  of  Wordsworth  has  described  a change  in 
the  progress  of  the  Poetical  Life  not  wholly  unlike  what  is  hero  intended : — 

“ The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a passion ; the  tall  rock. 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 

Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a feeling  and  a love. 

That  had  no  need  of  a remoter  charm,  tec. 

. . . “ That  time  is  past, 

And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 

And  all  its  dlxr.y  raptures.  Not  for  this 
Faint  I.  nor  moan,  nor  murmur  ; other 
/lure  followed,  for  such  loss,  1 would  believe 
Ahiiiidaut  rceompnise.  For  1 have  learned 
'i’o  look  on  Nature,  not  ns  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  ite.” 

Lines  composed  near  Tintern  Abbey. 
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more  active  and  energetic  period  of 
his  middle  age.  Eloquentia  urendo 
clarescit.  If  the  ardour  of  emotion  is 
lessened,  yet  the  smoke  and  vapour  of 
assion  exhales,  and  the  tire  clears  and 
rightoDS  as  it  settles.* 

Thus,  then,  it  is,  that  the  emotion 
(of  high  admiration  for  the  Beautiful, 
of  sympathy  with  the  Moral  Sublime,  of 
romantic  personal  attachment,  and  the 
like)  which  6rst  urged  the  poet  to  the 
exercise  of  his  divine  Art,  that  he 
might  gratify  the  noble  emotion  in  him- 
self, and  convey  it  to  others,  gradually 
makes  way  for  a calm  habitual  convic- 
tion that  the  objects  of  these  feelings 
deserve  them,  and  an  habitual  facility 
in  the  use  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Art  to  embody  that  conviction,  or  to 
diffuse  the  appropriate  emotions.  And 
probably  this  very  tranquillizing  of  the 
impetuosity  of  emotion  in  the  poet 
himself,  may  leave  more  room  for  that 
play  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which 
IS  to  excite  it  in  others ; for  the  versatile 
activity  of  imagination,  for  the  sedulous 
observation  of  the  sources  and  secrets 
of  melody  in  verse,  for  the  presiding, 
harmonizing  operation  of  judgment. 

But,  after  all,  these  are  characteris- 
tics— the  proportion  of  strong  feeling 
to  intellectual  effort — that  will  differ 
in  degree  and  measure  in  each  indivi- 
dual case  ; though  the  general  rule 
will  prob^ly  be  found  as  we  have 
stated  it.  There  is  one  form  of  emo- 
tion which,  however,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  must,  in  a high  degree,  ac- 
company the  exercise  of  Imagination  in 
its  nobler  forms,  to  the  very  last — the 
pleasurable  conscioiuness  of  the  exer- 


cise itself.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  some  of  the  crises  of  the  great 
poetical  achievements  must  have  been 
most  ravishing  “ experiences.”  Comus, 
for  example,  poured  out  in  the  virgin 
youth  of  Milton's  muse,  could  scarcely 
have  been  other  than  a delightful  exer- 
cise of  fancy.  To  a visionary  like 
Shelley,  those  strange  wild  pictures  of 
faery  landscape  that  be  loved  to  create, 
must  have  formed  a bewitching  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  soul  to  imagi- 
native impressions  ; the  structure  of 
the  verse  costing  him  but  little  labour, 
he  wandered  among  those  lone  and 
lovely  valleys — those  “ panther-peo- 
pled forests,"  and  blosmy  dells,” 
as  we  do  in  dreams.  And  even  in 
those  more  arduous  forms  of  poetry, 
which  require  all  the  concentrated 
energies  of  the  whole  intellect,  the 
very  consciousness  of  pouter  must  be  a 
source  and  snstainer  of  a high  and  pe- 
culiar emotion.  The  spirit  reckons 
on  itself,  and  it  finds  the  reckoning 
safe.  It  “ calls  for  things  that  are  not, 
and  they  come.”t  It  asks  for  thoughts 
and  words  to  express  the  vague  and 
shadowy  conception  that  looms  vaster 
and  vaster  to  the  inward  eye ; and  the 
thoughts  in  joyous  hosts  obey  the  call, 
and  the  words  spontaneously  weave 
themselves  together,  and  enwrap  the 
thoughts  in  a drapery  so  fine  and  flexi- 
ble, that  every  soft  and  rounded  swell 
in  the  outline  of  beauty,  and  every  vi- 
gorous muscle  of  the  manlier  thought, 
is  exhibited  and  preserved.  The  proud 
sense  of  power  in  all  this,  must  surely 
be  in  itself  no  inconsiderable  happiness. 
There  is  pleasui'e  attached  to  all  phy- 


* Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  generalizes  this  fact ; and  there  were  very  few  more  com- 
petent judges.  “ I am  persuaded,’’  he  writes  (Discourse  of  September  10,  1776), 
“ that  there  is  scarce  a poet  to  be  found,  from  Homer  down  to  Dryden,  who  pre- 
served a sound  mind  in  a sound  body,  and  continued  practising  his  profession  to  the 
very  last,  tchose  latter  works  are  not  as  replete  with  the  fire  of  imagination,  as  those 
which  were  produced  in  his  more  youthful  days.” 

■f  “ L’  Imagination,  fcconde  enchanteresse, 

Qui  fait  micuz  quo  garder,  ct  que  sc  souvenir. 

Retrace  Ic  passe,  devance  1'  avenir, 

Refait  tout  cc  qui  fuit,  fait  tout  ce  qui  doit  ftre ; 

Dit  n I’  un  d'  cxister,  h 1'  autre  de  renaitre ; 

Et  commo  & I'  Etornel,  quand  sa  voix  1'  appella, 

L'etre  encore  au  neant  lui  repond,  me  voildt'' 

De  Lills. 

The  proximity  of  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  was  Napoleon’s  favourite  maxim. 
The  last  of  the  above  lines  is  one  of  the  many  instances  that  offer  themselves,  in 
Poetry  as  in  Life,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  once  to  which  class  the  case 
belongs.  We  fear  the  balance  is  rather  against  the  Abbe. 
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sical  activity  on  this  side  of  weariness ; 
and  |>leasure  no  less  in  this  loftiest 
form  of  mental  exertion ; a pleasure 
like  that  of  the  Painter,  as  the  Mind- 
Picture  slowly  images  itself  on  the 
canvass  ; or  of  the  Sculptor,  as  the 
pure  and  colourless  inward  ideal  of 
Form  is  gradually  born  into  the  out- 
ward world  of  realities.* 

A happiness— and  let  them  enjoy 
it  I Well  for  these  children  of  fancy, 
so  ill  adapted  for  the  world  of  fact,  if 
they  can,  anywise,  find  in  their  art  a 
compensation  for  the  misery  their 
temperament  is  too  likely  to  bring 
with  it.  It  is  true,  that  several  of  the 
greater  poets  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  happy  men — happy  even  by  this 
world's  standard.  For  they  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  men  of  a singular 
balance  of  powers — men  in  whom 
Imagination  itself  was  the  servant  of 
a higher  architectonic  faculty  ; and 
then,  their  very  success  in  their  own 
glorious  Art  was  commonly  recogni- 
zed and  reverenced.  The  unhappiness 
of  the  poetic  temperament  probably 
applies  rather  to  an  inferior,  however 
highly-gifted  class  ; that  large  number 
in  whom  Imagination,  somewhat  un- 
disciplined at  all  times,  is  suffered  to 
intrude  itself  from  the  page  into  the 
life.  It  is  hardly  possible,  but  that 
men,  habitually  living  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  fame — of  fame,  which,  unlike 
the  light  and  air  of  heaven — b essen- 
tially a limited  quantity,  and  to  each 
diminishes  as  each  obtains — must  be  in 
danger  of  the  agonias  of  mutual  jea- 
lousy ; and  of  the  occasional  bitter- 
ness of  that  sad  state  of  disappointment 
in  which  it  were  hard  to  say,  whether 
their  contempt  of  the  world,  or  the 
world's  neglect  of  them,  inflict  the 
sharper  pang.  And,  even  in  those 
rarer  cases,  where  a native  nobleness  of 
disposition,  or  a fortunate  indifference 
to  public  applause,  protects  the  imagi- 
native thinker  from  these  miseries,  it 
is  hardly  possible  but  the  rude  shocks 
of  the  world's  ordinary  selfishness  must 
affect  his  nature  with  a pain  altogether 
peculiar,  from  the  habitual  contrast 
which  it  furnishes  to  that  bright  ideal 
of  Human  Life,  which,  however  he 
discard  it  in  words,  he  cannot  help,  to 
the  last,  hoping  real,  in  even  his  own 


despite.  How  readily  such  a one  ex- 
pands every  recess  of  the  heart  to  prof- 
fered kindness  1 how  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit that  the  brilliant  exterior  of  human 
society  (that  surface  so  deftly  woven 
and  smoothed  by  a thousand  subtle 
hypocrisies),  isbut  the  enamel — polish- 
ed, cold,  and  hard — of  thorough  sel- 
fishness I With  each  new  movement  in 
his  life,  above  all,  with  each  new  per- 
sonal association  or  attachment,  a 
vision  arbes  of  the  bright  impossible 
future  he  is  never  to  know.  Often 
baffled,  he  is  not  to  be  taught ; an  in- 
stinct more  powerful  than  experience 
still  urges  him  on,  till,  before  him  at 
last,  with  advancing  age,  the  prospect 
begins  to  fade  and  darken,  the  dim 
clouds  to  involve  all  the  perishable 
glory  of  hb  dream  of  life, — clouds 
that  part  only  to  show  the  wearied 
visionary  his  grave.  But  we  must  re- 
frain. We  begin  to  suspect  that  we 
are  unconsciously  gliding  into  common 
place  ; and  the  public  will  forgive  any 
crime  but  that.  Commonplace — alas! 
what  but  miserable  and  reiterated 
truth  has  made  it  such  ? 

We  shall  only  pause  to  add  one 
strong  and  brief  monition.  For  such 
men — let  them  at  once,  and  from  the 
outset,  mark  it  well — there  is,  there 
con  be,  no  home  of  the  heart,  but  in 
Religion.  There  alone  can  such  spirits 
find  their  worshipped  Ideal  realised  ; 
there  alone  find  a theme  for  solitary 
thought,  which  will  receive  and  absorb 
edl  those  high  conceptions  and  un- 
speakable yearnings,  which,  lavbhed 
upon  human  life,  beget  but  error  and 
illusion  ; there  alone  behold  Imagina- 
tion surpassed  by  literal  Truth  ; there 
alone — what  perhaps  of  all  requisites 
they  most  need — find  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  suffering,  a solution  of  the 
enigma  that  tortures  them  ; and  with  it 
a power  to  purify,  to  humble,  and 
by  bumbling — for  thus  alone  is  it  pos- 
sible— to  tranquillize. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  the  emo- 
tional element  in  poetry  ; the  emotions 
that  impel  to  its  creation  ; the  emo- 
tions it  aims  to  communicate  ; the 
character  these  habitual  emotions  ge- 
nerate. Our  object  has  chiefly  been  to 
exhibit  this  clement  detached  from 
others,  in  order  to  show  how  very  im- 


* *'  The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 
And  timidly  expanding  into  life." 
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perfectly  qualified  ie  the  mere  poaees- 
sor  of  such  to  achieve  the  higher 
work  of  poetical  creation  ; a truth, 
which,  if  duly  felt,  would  spare  us  the 
reception  of  many  a presentation-copy, 
the  infliction  of  many  a critical  execu- 
tion. We  have  been,  however,  be- 
guiled into  something  like  a disquisi- 
tion ; the  reader  who  has  survived  it, 
may, 'perhaps,  in  the  desperate  indiffer- 
ence of  utter  exhaustion,  allow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  a few  paragraphs 
on  the  second  branch  of  the  subject. 

What  is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  poetical  thouuht — of  the  thoughts 
which  are  to  arouse  emotion,  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  melodious  garb  of  the 
couplet  and  the  stanza  ? How  do  they 
generically  differ  from  other  classes  of 
thoughts  t as  chiefly,  from  the  thoughts 
that  make  the  substance  of  scient^c 
ratiocination  and  knowledge  ? 

In  the  most  general  view  of  the  pro- 
blem, it  may  probably  be  replied — that 
the  great  object  of  science  is  to  gene- 
ralize*) of  poetry,  to  particularize  ; 
of  the  one,  to  see  in  the  Facts  the 
Principle  ; of  the  other,  to  see  in  the 
Principle,  the  Facts.  Accordingly.the 
great  instrument  of  Poetry  is  the 
skilful  use  of  images ; its  organ,  the 
Imagination.  Science  (whose  special 
organ  is  the  Reasoning  faculty)  uses 
images,  no  doubt,  but  as  representative 
of  generaUties  ; Poetry  reduces  gene- 
ralities to  the  vivid  distinctness  of 
images.  The  distinction  is  peculiarly  and 
palpably  observable  in  the  poetry  of 
Science  itself ; in  the  poetry  of  Lucre- 
tius, for  example,  or  of  Darwin ; every 
general  truth  or  law  is  there  embodied 
in  some  specific  instance,  symbolized 
by  visible  specimens,  and  illustrated  by 
brilliant  similitudes  contrived  in  the 
same  fashion  ; the  course  of  the  exposi- 
tion thus  becoming  a sort  of  perpetual 
picture-language.  Not  but  there  is  a 
“ poetry”  in  the  vaster  and  loftier 
scientific  truths  themselves  ; the  im- 
mensity of  a generalization  may  itself 
produce  an  emotion  of  the  truest  sub- 
lime ; but  this  need  not  draw  us  off 
our  quarry  ; — we  are  not  now  inquir- 
ing what  single  conceptions,  apart 
from  all  artificial  intent  or  arrange- 
ment, may  produce  subliiiie  emotions  ; 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  things,  that,  in 
some  aspect  or  other,  may  not ; but 
regarding  Poetry  os  an  Art,  employ- 
ing a certain  class  of  characteristic 
means  to  achieve  a certain  effect. 


It  is  thus  that  a very  remarkable 
analogy  obtains  between  Nations  and 
Individuals  ; both  are  ordinarily  alive 
to  poetical  beauty  and  emotion  long 
before  they  are  capable  of  the  least 
scientific  energy.  'The  mental  life  of 
botli  is  for  a long  period  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  particular  and  individual 
facts,  and  persons,  and  places ; and  they 
are  affected  by  these  specific  and  vivid 
images,  with  a degree  of  intensity, 
which,  at  a later  period,  can  hardly 
ever  be  recovered.  The  child's  first 
poetry  is  the  fairy-tale  ; the  tribe's  is 
the  Saga,  or,  by  degrees,  the  loftier 
Epic  ; something  in  both,  special  and 
narrative  ; or  if  the  sadden  Ode  and 
battle-song,  yet  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  particular  race,  the  particular 
chieftain.  Again — the  child  at  first 
generalizes  hardly  more  than  the  in- 
ferior creation  ; yet  in  the  very  use  of 
language  (which,  in  a manner,  gene- 
ralizes for  him  without  his  knowing  it) 
he  is  involuntarily  led  to  that  great 
distinctive  attribute  of  our  rational 
nature  ; the  tribe,  too,  after  its  period 
of  enthusiastic  odes  and  endless  nar- 
ratives of  love  or  war,  may  be  observ- 
ed (in  the  few  cases  where  we  can 
trace  the  literary  history  of  races)  to 
come  gradually  to  celebrating  rules  of 
life,  principles  of  virtue  and  of  pru- 
dence—in  short,  some  variety  or  other 
of  gnomic  poetry,  the  earliest  and  sim- 
plest form  of  moral  generalization,  of 
the  science  of  man.  And  all  the  poly- 
theism of  such  races,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  a kind  of  feeble,  physical 
generalization ; an  attempt  to  explain 
the  different  classes  of  visible  objects 
and  operations  that  compose  the  sys- 
tem of  Nature,  by  a rude  analogy  with 
human  governments  and  will ; an  indi- 
vidual Agent  set  at  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment of  nature,  instead  of  the  imper- 
sonal “ Law”  of  maturer  science.  And 
here  too  we  detect  the  secret  ground  of 
the  ineradicable  hostility  between  the 
Religion  and  the  Physical  Philoso- 
phy of  antiquity  ; the  tendency  of  each 
was  inevitably  opposite ; and  thence 
too  we  can  understand  the  reappear- 
ance of  a similar  repugnancy  to  even 
monotheistic  religion  (especially  to  all 
that  concerns  particular  providential 
arrangements  and  interferences),  in 
the  physics  of  the  last  century — in  the 
physics  of  all  centuries,  unless  prose- 
cuted in  a spirit  of  very  guarded  and 
cautious  reverence. 
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But  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
" boult”  such  matters  as  these  " to 
the  bran.”  We  are  engaged  on  the 
characteristics  of  poetical  thought. 
We  have  seen  that  it  every  where  de- 
lights in  the  particular,  the  individual ; 
and  this  not  the  less  even  in  view  of 
great  general  truths.  The  general 
truth  may  bind  ten  thousand  instances 
in  a common  law ; Poetry  is  content 
to  thrill  and  transfix  with  one.  Tho 
general  trutli  may  be  abstract  and  in- 
visible j Poetry  defines  it  to  form,  and 
flushes  it  with  colour.  Let  us  hero 
pause  to  dwell  upon  one  consideration 
regarding  the  mechanism  of  poetical 
imagery,  which  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  later  history  and  developments 
of  the  art. 

The  art  (as  we  all  know)deals  with  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  universal  sys- 
tem ; the  animate,  chiefly  as  it  pourtrays 
the  thoughts  and  doings  of  Man ; the  in- 
animate, as  it  dwells  upon  and  heauti- 
fies  Nature.  In  the  former — the  main 
region  of  the  Epic  and  the  Drama,  the 
Tale  and  the  Moral  Poem — the  very 
exhibition  of  high  and  varied  feeling 
produces  of  itself,  if  skilfully  selected, 
so  powerful  an  effect,  that  probably  the 
peculiar  character  of  poetical  thought 
is  more  distinctively  exemplified  in  the 
latter  department.  Now,  there  per- 
haps the  most  marvellous  thing  about 
the  mechanism  of  poetical  effect  is  this, 
that  whereas  almost  all  the  power  of 
the  sensuous  imagery  in  which  it  de- 
lights (understanding,  for  convenience 
sake,  by  “ imagery,”  all  sensuous  pre- 
sentations, whether  referable  or  not 
to  the  faculty  of  vision),  is  ori- 
ginally derived  from  associated  emo- 
tion, yet  this  very  imagery,  once  thus 
animated  with  a power  not  its  own, 
becomes  the  great  spring  and  sustainer 


of  the  very  emotions  that  gave  it  that 
power.  This  principle  applies  in  every 
department  of  poetry,  for  all  that  is 
affecting  in  the  forms,  and  colours, 
and  sounds  of  the  sensible  world  de- 
rives, perhaps  its  entire — certainly  its 
chief — power  of  interestingand  moving 
the  soul  from  these  prior  associations 
of  emotion.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it 
is  eminently  displayed  in  the  poetry — 
so  vast  a separate  class,  so  constantly 
mingled  with  every  other — of  the  inani- 
mate world,  the  poetry  of  scenery  and 
description.  In  real  nature,  all  mate- 
rial masses  are  on  a par.  There  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  one  form  and  col- 
location of  her  elements  should  affect 
us  more  than  another  ; no  reason  why 
the  water  that  descends  perpendicu- 
larly should  move  us  with  an  emotion 
it  fails  to  produce  when  extended  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ; or 
why  the  multitude  of  stars  at  the  dis- 
tance of  millions  of  miles,  should  affect 
ns  more  than  the  same  distribution  of 
spangles  on  the  painted  ceiling  of  a 
chamber;  yet  every  one  knows  that 
the  one  may  be  utterly  incapable  of 
awaking  the  slightest  feeling,  the  other 
may  fill  and  transport  the  soul ; that  the 
pool  which  (except  by  some  slight  acci- 
dental adjunct)  is  seen  and  forgotten, 
has  but  to  dash  in  froth  and  foam  down 
the  rocky  steep,  and  the  same  material 
mass  becomes  the  stimulant  of  emo- 
tions of  terrible  delight ; that  the  lumi- 
nous points  which,  scattered  over  the 
ceiling  of  our  study,  raise  but  a faint 
curiosity  about  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  decorator,  when  they  retreat  into 
the  depths  of  infinite  space,  become 
(with,  it  may  be,  hardly  a distinct  dif- 
ference in  the  mere  sensitive  impres- 
sion) “ the  poetry  of  heaven"— 


“ Those  isles  of  light. 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright. 

Who  ever  gazc<l  upon  them  shining. 
And  turn’d  to  cartn  without  repining. 
Nor  wish’d  for  w ings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? ’ 


The  case  is  simply,  that  to  tho  sen- 
sitive impression  there  is  inextricably 
conjoined  an  .acquired  judgment  (of 
distance),  and  to  that  again,  hy  just  the 
same  process,  a feeling  ; for  exactly 
as  the  conviction  of  distance  is  now 
universally  admitted  to  be  itself  an  as- 
sociated judgment,  and  not  an  original 


perception  of  sense,  so  to  that  acquired 
judgment  itself  is  attached  (in  duly 
cultivated  minds)  an  emotion  standing 
one  remove  flvrther  from  sense,  but 
quite  as  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
sensitive  impression  ; so  that  the  one 
complex  form  of  consciousness  is  the 
confluence  of  streams  from  the  three 
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functions  of  the  human  mind — Sense, 
Under8tanding,and Emotion.  Andnow 
when  once  the  mere  sensitive  impres- 
sion has  thus  been  raised  and  dignified 
by  emotion — emotion  diffused  over  the 
landscape  from  the  mind  of  the  behold- 
er, even  as  its  colour  is, — thegreat  point 
in  relation  to  poetical  imagery  is  this, 
that  the  sensitive  impression  in  its  turn 
becomes  itself  the  great  stimulant  and 
sustainer  of  the  very  emotion  that  origi- 
nally gave  it  interest.  On  this  depends 
the  inexpressible  power  of  natural  sce- 
nery beheld  or  described.  The  lifeless 
forms  of  nature  become  themselves  trea- 
suries of  human  feeling,  depositories  of 
emotion,  on  which  we  can  draw  at 
pleasure.  They  become  a sort  of  re- 
servoirs of  past  feeling  producible  for 
present  purposes ; power  to  move  us 
laid  up  and  stored  for  use,  something 
as  mecbtmicians  talk  of  the  force  that 
is  hoarded  in  the  chamber  of  the  air- 
gun,  or  in  the  fly-wheel  that  equalizes 
the  movements  of  a machine.  It  is  in 
the  skilful  use  of  this  exquisite  mate- 
rial mechanism  of  emotion,  that  nearly 
the  whole  art  of  the  Poet  of  externtd 
Nature  consists.  For,  as  all  great 
Poets  know,  or  rather  as  they  have 
ever  instinctively  felt,  there  is  a har- 
mony of  emotion  which  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  produce  and  to  jyreserpc ; a strain 
of  blended  feeling  formed  from  many 
sources,  but  which  is  itself  consistent 
and  uniform,  and  which  (exactly  as  one 
discordant  note  destroys  the  most  con- 
summate musical  concord)  a single 
false  association  may  utterly  dissipate. 
Much  of  the  force  of  burlesque  and 
parody  depends  in  fact  on  doing  this 
very  thing ; on  the  rapid  alternation 
by  which  a strain  of  grave  feeling  is 
perpetually  raised  to  be  perpetually 


destroyed ; and  most  of  the  mischief 
of  the  old  quaintnesses  of  Cowley,  and 
Quarles,  and  Donne  is  resolvable  into 
the  same  wanton  destruction  of  the 
concord  of  happily  blended  emotions 
by  associations  often  intellectually  true, 
but  utterly  incapable  of  joining  and 
swelling  their  high  and  heavenly  har- 
mony. These  writers  and  their  fel- 
lows, inexhaustible  in  fertility  of  wit, 
forgot  (what  the  greater  Dryden, 
though  sometimes  recalling  them, 
seldom  forgot)  that  Poetry  is  not  (ex- 
cept indirectly  and  incidentally)  an 
Art  whose  ultimate  object  is  the  pure 
Intellect,  but  the  Emotions,  with  the 
Intellectual  as  an  occasional  means  to 
direct  and  animate  them.*  To  pro- 
ceed, then, — and  to  conclude  ; the 
Poet  having  a certain  class  of  emotions 
to  excite,  has  also,  in  virtue  of  the 
process  just  described,  a roagnificentln- 
strument  to  play  on — the  mighty  Organ 
of  visible  Nature  itself.  The  heys  are 
all  before  him  ; he  has  but  to  open  his 
eyes  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he 
cannot  but  see  them  ; mountain,  and 
lake,  star,  and  sunshine,  flood,  and 
forest ; — but  so  are  the  keys  open  and 
visible  alike  to  a parish-organbt  and 
a Mendelssohn.  The  true  Poet  alone 
can  so  combine  them,  so  change  and 
so  connect  them,  that  each  shall  give 
out  its  deepest  and  tenderest  tone ; 
and  that  all  together  shall  conspire  to 
create  one  uniform  and  harmonious 
swell  of  emotion.  Sources  and  springs 
of  feeling  he  has,  indeed,  in  abun- 
dance ; the  whole  fleld  of  vision,  or 
of  fancy  reproducing  vision,  is  rich 
with  them ; for  melancholy  grandeur, 
the  solitude  of  mountains,  the  wildness 
of  forest-glens,f  the  immemorial  ruin, 
the  everlasting  sea,  darkened,  if  he 


* The  march  of  these  two  faculties  is  often  in  contrary  directions.  Intellect  is 
perpetually  seizing  provinces  from  Imagination,  and  so  from  the  Emotions  depend- 
ent on  it  i though  it  may  be  granted  she  sometimes  tenders  some  compensation  for 
the  rapine.  A curious  example  of  this  is  presented  in  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
growth  of  astronomical  knowledge.  There  is  probably  no  reader  habitnally  con- 
versant with  the  real  proportions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  who  can  now  read  with 
perfect  sympathy  those  descriptions  abounding  in  all  ages,  in  which  the  moon  ia 
represented  as  the  great  orb  of  night,  and  the  stars  as  her  reverential  attendants. 
The  same  cause  sometimes  weakens  the  effect,  even  of  the  sublime  images  in  the 
seventh  Book  of  Paradise  Lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conceptions  of  Immensity 
furnished  by  the  truths  of  sidereal  astronomy  (and  perhaps  in  some  degree  those 
of  Harmony  in  the  solar  system)  here  unquestionably  more  than  repay  the  loss  to 
Imagination  and  Emotion. 

f Gray  has  thrown  some  such  together  in  lines  which  would  have  been  selected 
for  admiration  in  Horace  ; [In  the  Album  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  1741.  j 
“ Praisentiorem  et  conspicimus  Dcum 
Per  invias  rnpes,  fera  per  juga, 

Clivosiiue  pr.X'ruptos,  sonantes 

Inter  aquas,  ncmorumquc  noctem  ; 

Quam  si  repostus,"  &c. 
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will  have  it  so,  into  storra  and  terror; 
for  joy  and  cheerfulness,  the  brown 
anturon  and  its  golden  grain,  and  its 
pleasant  vintage,  and  its  soft  shadowy 
sunshine  overall;  for  tenderer  thought, 
the  gentle  eve,  and  its  lonely  watcher 
from  the  sky,  and  the  sigh  of  winds, 
and  the  dreamy  song  of  waters  ; for  a 
thousand  similar  shades  of  feeling  its 
own  symbol  or  body  of  symbols  in  this 
hieroglyphic  of  Nature.  The  art,  how- 
ever, has  only  its  iiistrumenia  when 
these  are  felt,  interpreted,  and  trea- 
sured ; its  real  exercise  is  found  in  so 
describin/r  them,  that  they  shall  be 
potent  on  the  page  os  nature  herself 
in  reality,  or  more  so,  through  words 
that  wake  additional  emotion ; and  so 
commingling  them,  that  they  shall  not 
disturb  or  diminish,  but  sustain,  for- 
tify, and  illumine  each  other. 

These  considerations  would  bring 
us  by  a very  natural  transition  to  that 
which  we  have  specified  at  the  outset 
as  the  third  great  constituent  of  per- 
fect poetry  (for  poetry  merely  as  such, 
can  no  doubt  subsist,  though  not  with- 
out expression,  yet  without  rhythmi- 
cal expression),  namely.  Language  and 
its  arrangement  in  harmonious  Verse. 
But  for  the  present — enough.  In  some 
select  Number  among  the  future  cen- 
turies of  the  Magazine's  immortal  du- 
ration, fear  not  but  we  shall  find  place 
and  occasion  meet  to  continue  the 
topic.  Class  us  for  the  present  with 

— — “ Him  wlu>  left  hAlf'told 

Tlte  atory  of  Cftmbuacao  bold  {*' 

or,  if  you  prefer  a comparbon  of  more 
befitting  sublimity,  be  our  unfinished 
disquisition  numbered  with  that  Hu- 
dibrsstic 

Story  of  the  Be&r  and  Fiddle. 

which 

It  rang,  and  breaki  oflT  in  the  middle. 

When  (according  to  our  custom  in 
these  lucubrations),  from  these  high 
speculative  musings  upon  abstract 
Poesy,  we  descend  to  the  actual  work 
and  office  of  reviewers,  we  feel  some- 
what as  we  surmise  a Platonic  Idea — 
at  the  very  least,  an  Aristotelian  Form 
— may  be  fairly  conjectured  to  have 
felt,  when  dismissed  from  its  lofty  home 
in  the  mundus  intelligihilis,  it  found 
itself  necessitated — so  willed  the  De- 


miurge— to  assume  individual  realiza- 
tion in  some  imperfect  vehicle  of  very 
indifferent  Matter.  The  deplorable 
embarrassment  of  a logical  Kntity  of 
such  high  rank,  thus  reduced  to  a con- 
dition so  sadly  below  its  birth  and 
breeding,  is  too  obvious  and  melan- 
choly to  be  dwelt  on.  Even  thus,  wo 
look  abroad  upon  our  table — a goodly 
firmament  starred  with  octavos  of  the 
first,  post-octavos  of  the  second,  and 
duodecimos  of  the  third,  magnitude  ; 
and  ruefully  ponder  in  which  of  these 
numerous  “ orbs  of  song"  shall  we  seek 
the  exemplification  and  embodiment  of 
our  speculations.  Gilded  covers  de- 
lude us  not ; we  are  too  well  versed  in 
these  crafty  devices.  Modest  brown, 
or  simple  boards — nay,  this  is  only  the 
deeper  hypocrisy  of  affected  humility. 
Artful  solicitations peepingin  Bath  post 
between  the  pages — this  is  tampering 
with  the  bench,  and  we  are  ever  sternly 
blind  and  deaf  to  such.  No — be  chance 
our  goddess  I we  begin  at  the  near- 
est corner  of  the  starry  field,  and 
with  one  vigorous  effort — as  thus — 
boldly  clear  off  a good  third  of  the  con- 
stellated orbs  of  our  mahogany  heavens. 

And  now,  what  have  we  drawn  ?— 
“ Voices  from  the  Crowd,"  by  Charles 
Mackay.  We  have  no  hesitation  here. 
Mr.  Mackay's  little  book  is  a small  col- 
lection of  considerable  merit,  compris- 
ing some  spirited  ballads  of  the  prospec- 
<tre  school ; celebrating  thegrowingglo- 
riesofFree  Trade,  Steam  Engines,  and 
Universal  Illumination.  “ Poems,  by 
William  Anderson.  "The  author  cannot 
take  rank  among  the  creatives  ; but  he 
has  a correct  eye  and  feeling  for  Nature. 
“ Miscellaneous  Poems,  Sonnets,”&c., 
by  Charles  I.  Black.  This  gentleman 
is  a songster  of  our  own  aviary ; an 
umquhile  student  of  Trinity.  He  ver- 
sifies with  taste  and  feeling  ; and  now 
and  then  reverberates  the  deep  Words- 
worthian chaunt  with  the  skill  of  no 
mean  disciple.  " The  Biliad.’’  A 
fierce  song  of  vengeance,  directed,  as 
far  as  we  may  presume  to  guess, 
against  the  Editor  of  the  Atheraamm  ; 
not  without  a sort  of  rude  strength, 
that  smacks  a little  of  the  old  Churchill 
vein.  The  “ Repeal”  epigrams  that 
follow  in  the  volume,  are  inconceivably 
bad.  Bon  Gaultier’s  “ Book  of  Bal- 
lads;" merum  sal ! Reviewing  were, 
indeed,  a pleasant  craft,  could  it  al- 
ways thread  its  sauntering  way  through 
such  labyrinths  of  uierrie  conceit. — 
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“ St.  Sylvester’s  Day,  and  other 
Poems,"  by  Euphrasia  Fanny  Ha- 
worth. A pretty  poem,  still  more 
prettily  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  the 
poetess.  “ Poems  by  Harriet  and  Rose 
Acton."  The  young  ladies  have  club- 
bed two  very  creditable  albums-full  ; 
and  their  mingled  stream  pours  on  its 
bright  and  babbling  way  (amid  verdant 
banks  of  green  damask,  speckled  with 
golden  flowers),  musically  enough,  for 
well-nigh  one  hundred  and  forty 
pages.  “ Poems,  by  Julia  Day.” 
These  must  not  be  lost  in  the 
crowd.  Some  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiful verses ; full  of  unobtrusive 
thought,  and  often  with  a simplicity 
and  depth  that  remind  one  of  Goethe's 
ballads.  So  good,  we  marvel  they 
should  be  so  few.  “ Silent  Love"  is  a 
series  of  heroic  couplets  on  that  pas- 
sion, by  a deceased  Paisley  apothe- 
cary. Some  testimonia  auctorum  in 
the  preface  contain  praises  of  this  per- 
formance, which  are  utterly  extrava- 
gant ; the  poem  does  not  furnish  a 
new  thought  from  end  to  end  ; and 
seems  to  us  to  afford  no  one  point  for 
approbation,  beyond  the  apparent  sin- 
gularity of  its  origin.  Yet  the  edu- 
cation of  an  apotheceiry  may  well 
have  been  of  a higher  class  than 
that  of  Burns,  of  Bloomfield,  and  of 
Clare ; and  Apollo,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was,  according  to  the  my  tbo- 
logists,  god  no  less  of  physic  than  of 
verse.  “ The  Country-House,  and 
Other  Poems,”  by  James  Prior,  Esq., 
(the  author  of  the  Lives  of  Burke  and 
Goldsmith).  The  sort  of  good-na- 
tured poetry,  which  it  would  be  ill- 
natured  to  dissect  severely.  “ The 
Bride  of  Imael an  Irish  poetical  ro- 
mance of  the  Scott  mould;  the  autho. 
ress  (Miss  Jane  E.  Herbert)  displays 
much  facility  and  feeling.  “ The  Pa- 
lace of  Fantasy,"  “ The  Lake,"  “ Zu- 
leika,”  Zayda" — nay,  we  are  fairly 

exhausted.  The  multitude  is  over- 
powering ; these  rapid  successive  flashes 
of  refulgent  genius,  are  too  dazzling 
for  ordinary  eyes.  To  refresh  our  fa- 
culties, we  must  concentrate  them. 
An  hour  of  late  light  still  remains ; 
for  wintry  spring’s  sepulchral  shroud 
of  snow  suffers  not  one  pallid  ray  to 


be  lost — We  stretch  forth  our  arm 
once  more,  and  open  the  “ Poems  of 
William  Motherwell.” 

The  present  edition  of  Mr.  Mother- 
well's Poems  is  prefaced  by  an  account 
of  his  life.*  From  this  we  learn  that 
he  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1797,  and 
passed  most  of  his  years  in  local  legal 
situations ; at  first  as  a writer’s  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Sheriff-Clerk  of 
Paisley,  and  afterwards  as  Sheriff- 
Clerk  Depute  of  the  County  of  Ren- 
frew. At  various  times  during  his 
tenure  of  these  unpoetioal  callings,  he 
cast  bis  thoughts  into  verse,  and  occa- 
sionally cultivated  the  arts  of  design, 
for  which  he  appears  to  have  possessed 
great  natural  talent.  From  a very 
early  period  he  sought  the  glories  of 
local  poetical  celebrity  in  the  usual  fa- 
shion— contributing  to  the  little  perio- 
dicals of  his  neighbourhood,  and  main- 
ly sustaining  more  than  one.  In  1819, 
he  edited  an  interesting  colleotion  of 
west  country  poetry,  of  various  dates, 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Harp  of  Ren- 
frewshire ;’’  and  in  1827,  a ballad  col- 
leotion of  much  greater  pretension  and 
value,  styled  “ Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  with  an  elaborate  Historical 
Introduction.  This  work  g^ave  him 
considerable  importance  in  the  Soot- 
ish  literary  world,  and  brought  him 
into  connexion  with  many  persons  of 
celebrity ; among  others,  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  to  whom  the  subject 
was  ever  so  specially  dear  and  inte- 
resting, and  from  whom  the  biographer 
gives  us  a letter  to  Motherwell,  writ- 
ten with  all  the  simplicity,  solidity, 
and  kind-heartedness,  that  character- 
ize all  the  letters  of  that  Illustrious 
person,  and  that  prove  to  us  how  in- 
complete, even  after  all  his  wonderful 
performances  as  poet,  novelist,  histo- 
rian, and  critic,  would  have  been  our 
estimate  of  Scott,  if  his  varied  and  admi- 
rable private  correspondence  had  been 
lost  to  the  world.  Motherwell  never 
personally  met  the  great  author ; but 
his  biographer  tells  us  that,  after  Scott’s 
death,  he  made  his  duteous  pilgrimage 
to  Abbotsford,  and  was  wont  to  say 
that  “ nothing  in  that  splendid  man- 
sion hod  affected  him  so  much  as  Sir 


' The  title-page  is  ornamented  by  a vignette  bust  of  the  author,  full  of  ex- 
pression and  character.  Wc  have  seldom  seen  manly  spirit  and  kindliness  more 
distinctly  written  In  the  lineaments  of  a human  countenance. 
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Walter's  ataff,  with  the  bit  dibble  at 
the  end  of  it.”  In  1H28,  Mother- 
well  established  and  edited  a monthly 
periodical,  entitled  the  Paisley  Maga- 
zine ; and  contributed  to  it  some  of 
the  finest  of  those  pieces  by  which  his 
name  is  now  known.  About  the  same 
time  he  became  editor  of  a local  news- 
paper ; as  successor  to  a very  pretty 
poet  of  our  own  Island,  Mr.  William 
Kennedy  ;*  and  in  1830,  removed  to 
Glasgow  to  conduct  the  Glasgow 
Courier.  The  date  of  this  appoint- 
ment will  sufficiently  apprise  the  reader 
of  the  stormy  sea  on  which  the  poet- 
had  now  embarked  his  talents  and  his 
h.appiness.  The  west  of  Scotland  was 
peculiarly  agitated  at  a season  of  uni- 
versal agitation.  Motherwell  embrac- 
ed the  Tory  cause,  in  its  strongest 
and  most  determined  form.  In  these 
tempests  (interrupted,  however,  by 
some  starry  gleams  of  blue  sky — fur 
he  first  collected  his  poems  at  this  time, 
and  wrote  several),  he  struggled  with 
doubtful  success,  but  “ bating  no  jot 
of  heart  or  hope,”  till,  seized  by  fatal 
disease,  long  working  and  yet  fearfully 
sudden  in  its  last  attack,  he  expired  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1835. 

Motherwell's  Poems  are  nearly  all 
of  the  ballad  class.  It  was  one  fortu- 
nate characteristic  of  this  writer,  that 
he  seems  perfectly  to  have  recognized 
where  his  own  strength  lay,  and  to 
have  almost  unvaryingly  adhered  to 
the  branch  of  Art  he  originally  adopt- 
ed with  so  much  spirit  and  success. 
There  are  several  things  in  the  volume 
which  might,  indeed,  have  been 
written  by  far  inferior  men  ; but  the 
majority  of  these  short  effusions  are 
of  great  merit  in  their  class — some  of 
decided  and  lasting  excellence.  They 
are  in  every  vein — tender,  terrible, 
thoughtful,  fanciful,  all  with  a certain 
lack  of  metrical  skill  in  which  Mother- 
well  was  sometimes  strangely  at  fault ; 
full  of  genuine,  unborrowed  feeling ; 
rich  with  observation  of  Nature  clearly 
taken  at  no  second-hand,  no  electro- 
type plating  of  worn-out  imagery, 
re-issued  “good  as  new  the  work  of 
a man  who  had  drank  for  himself  at 
the  old  fountains  of  national  poesy, 
and  in  whom  the  love  of  those  wild 
flowers  of  song  was  so  powerful  as  to 


secure  him  from  the  danger  of  all 
more  vitiating,  even  though  perhaps 
morefinished,models — so  judicious  and 
so  genial,  as  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
true  way  to  inherit  the  spirit  of  the 
old  bards  was  to  go  straight  to  Na- 
ture for  himself,  as  they  had  done. 

Love  and  war — “ fierce  wars  and 
faithful  loves” — as  customary  with  ail 
“ those  same  metre  ballad-mongers,” 
are  of  course  the  main  staple  of  our 
Glasgow  minstrel.  Among  those  dedi- 
cated  to  the  former  theme,  the  famous 
song  of  “ Jeanie  Morrison"  will  proba- 
bly be  considered  to  take  precedence. 
Simple  and  spontaneous  as  this  little 
poem  appears,  we  are  informed  by 
Motherwell’s  biographer,  that  of  it 
“ there  exist  at  least  two  rough 
draughts,  if  not  more,  in  which  the 
process  of  elaboration  is  very  distinct, 
and  out  of  which  the  poem,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  wrought.  “ There  are,” 
he  adds,  “ of  course,  different  versions 
of  particular  stanzas,  but  the  leading 
ideas  and  images  are  the  same  in  all ; 
and,  as  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age 
when  he  published  the  ballad  in  its 
present  form,  we  thus  see  that  this 
single  production  was,  in  a certain 
sense,  the  work  of  a life.”  Such  per- 
fection of  art  is  it  celare  artem ; so 
very  hard  is  it  to  be  perfectly  at  ease. 
Meanwhile  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
ballad  may  have  suffered  as  well  as 
profited  by  this  process.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Laureate  busies  his 
venerable  leisure  in  re-casting,  or  re- 
forming many  of  his  great  poems  ; but 
his  admirers  have  often  seriously 
doubted  whether  his  second  and  third 
readings  will  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  text  of  future  editions  ; and  have 
vainly  sighed  for  an  injunction  from 
some  poetical  Court  of  Chancery  to  re- 
strain this  Saturnian  process  of  muti- 
lating his  lovely  offspring. 

.leanie  Morrison  was  a school-boy 
flame ; “ a mild  and  bashful  girl,”  says 
the  biographer, — “ a pretty  girl  and  of 
good  capacity,"  declares  the  more 
searching  verdict  of  the  school-master. 
Rut  indeed  the  school-master  has  even 
more  to  tell  us  than  this  oharacteristio 
criticism.  “ Her  hair  was  of  a light, 
ish  brown,  approaching  to  fair  j her 
eyes  were  dark,  and  had  a sweet  and 
gentle  expression ; her  temper  was 
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mild,  and  her  manners  unassuming. 
Her  dress  was  also  neat  and  tidy.  In 
winter  she  wore” — but  positively  wo 
will  go  no  farther ; for  further  parti- 
culars we  beg  to  refer  to  the  Ladies’ 
Fashionable  Magazine  (or  1808.  “ She 
is  now,"  it  seems,  “a  widow,  with  a 
family  of  three  children  ; all  of  whom 
are  grown  up  and  doing  well  a ter- 
mination of  Jeanie's  career,  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  latest  accounts 
of  the  “ Maid  of  Athens,”  wlio,  it 
seems  is  now  “ doing  well"  as  “ Mrs. 
Black  of  Marathon,”  or  some  similar- 
ly romantic  title,  for  we  cannot  be 
positive  as  to  the  precise  designation. 

The  ballad  was  first  thrown  off  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  afterwards  much  altered,  as 
indeed  is  manifest  from  the  substance 
of  it.  The  whole  strain  points  to  a 
distant,  sadly  remembered  period. 

“jCANrE  MOBRISON. 

“I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west. 
Through  many  a weary  day, 

But  never,  never  can  forget 
The  luve  o’  life’s  young  day  ! 

The  fire  that’s  blown  on  Beltane  e'en 
May  weel  be  black  gin  yule ; 

But  blacker  fa’  awaits  the  heart 
Where  first  fond  luve  grows  culc. 

“ Ob,  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thoebts  o’  bvgane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wi’  tears — 

They  blind  my  cen  wi’  saut,  saut  tears, 
And  sair  and  sick  I pine, 

As  memory  idly  summons  up 
The  biithe  blinks  o’  iang  sine. 

"’Twas  then  we  lovit  ilk  other  weel, 
’Twas  then  we  twa  did  part 
Sweet  time — sad  time  I twa  bairns  at 
scuie — 

Twa  bairns  and  but  ao  heart — 

’Twos  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink. 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear, 

And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were 
shed 

Remembered  evermair. 

“ I wonder,  Jeanie,  often  yet. 

When  sitting  on  the  bink. 

Check  touching  check,  loof  lock'd  in 
loof. 

What  our  web  heads  could  think  ? 

When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid 
page, 

Wi’  ae  buik  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  iesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

“ Oh  1 mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  beads. 
How  checks  brent  red  with  shame, 


Whene’er  the  scuie  weans  laughin’  said. 
Wo  deck’d  thegither  hame  ? 

And  mind  ye  o’  the  Saturdays 
(The  scuie  then  skail’t  at  noon) 

When  we  ran  off  to  speel  the  braes. 

The  bonny  braes  o’  June. 

% ! 

“ My  head  rins  round  and  round  about. 
My  heart  flows  like  a sea, 

As  one  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 
O’  sculc-time  and  o’  thee. 

Oh,  mornin’  life ! oh,  mornin'  iuve,  ( 
Oh,  Icchtsomo  days  and  Iang, 

When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 
Like  summer  blossoms  sprang. 

Oh,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  wo  left 
The  dcavin’  dinsome  toun. 

To  wander  by  the  green  bumside. 

And  hear  its  waters  croon  ? • 

The  simmer  leaves  hong  ower  our 
heads, 

The  flower  burst  round  our  feet,  . 
And  in  the  gioaming  o’  the  wood 
The  throssil  whusslet  sweet ; 

“ The  throssil  whusslet  in  the  woods. 
The  burn  sang  to  the  trees. 

And  wo  with  nature’s  heart  in  tune. 
Concerted  harmonies;  ' 

And  on  tho  knowe  abune  the  burn 
For  hours  thegither  sat,  ‘ 

In  the  silentness  o' joy,  till  baith 
Wi’  very  gladness  grat.  ' * 

“ Aye,  aye,  dear  Je.inie  Morrison, 

Tears  triukled  doun  your  cheek  , 

Like  dew-beads  on  a rose,  yet  nunc 
Had  ony  power  to  speak  I I 

That  was  a time,  a blessed  time,  , 

When  hearts  were  fre.sh  and  young,  < 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth,  , 
Unsyllabled — unsung ! 

“ I marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I have  been  to  thee, 

As  closely  twin'd  wi’  early  thochts 
As  ye  hae  been  to  me. 

Oh  I tell  mo  gin  their  music  fills 
Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine — 

Oh  I say  gin  o’er  your  heart  grows  grit 
Wi'  dreamings  o*  Iang  syne? 

r 

“ I’ve  wandered  east.  I’ve  wandered 
west, 

I’ve  borne  a weary  lot ; 

But  in  my  wanderings  far  and  near 
Ye  never  were  forgot. 

The  fount  that  &st  burst  frae  tbU 
heart 

Still  travels  on  its  way. 

And  channels  deeper  as  it  runs 
The  luve  of  life’s  young  day. 

“ O dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  wo  were  sindered  young. 
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I've  nerer  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 
rrhe  music  of  your  tongue. 

But  Icou'.d  bug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I dee, 

Did  I but  icon  your  heart  still  dream'd 
O’  bygane  days  and  me.” 

The  reader  will  observe  the  mixture 
in  this  pretty  ballad  of  the  native 
Doric,  with  long-syllabled  modern 
English  ; a union  to  which  the  poetry 
of  Burns  alone  perhaps  could  have  re. 
conciled  us,  but  which  his  genius— fus- 
ing all  varieties  of  language  together 
in  the  fire  of  feeling — has  for  ever  li- 
censed in  the  poets  of  his  country.  A 
fine  comparison  at  the  close  of  the  pen- 
ultimate stanza  will  also  betray  the 
student  of  Burns.  To  our  judgment 
the  following  pathetic  stanzas  seem  the 
finer  poem  of  the  two. 

“ MT  HEID  IS  LIKE  TO  BEND,  WILLIE. 

“ My  hoid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break — 

I'm  wearin'  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I'm  dyin'  for  your  sake  I 

Oh  lay  your  check  to  mine,  Willie, 

Y our  hand  an’  my  bricst-bane  t 
Oh,  sav  ye'll  think  on  me,  Willie, 

When  I am  deid  and  gane. 

*•  It’s  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Sair  grief  maun  hne  its  will ; 

But  let  mo  rest  upon  your  breast, 

To  sob  .and  greet  my  fill : 

Lot  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

Let  mo  shod  by  your  hair. 

And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I never  will  see  mair. 

I'm  sittin'  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life, 

A puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 

A mitber,  yet  nao  wife. 

Ay.  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart. 
And  press  it  mair  and  mair. 

Or  it  will  burst  the  s'dken  twine 
Sae  strong  is  its  despair. 

Ob,  woe's  mo  for  the  hour,  Willie, 
When  we  thegither  met — 

Oh,  wae's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set ; 

Oh,  wae's  me  for  the  loamin’  green. 
Where  we  were  wont  to  gao; 

And  wae's  me  for  the  destiny 
That  gart  mo  love  you  sae. 

« Oh,  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I do  not  seek  to  blame — 

jjut,  oh  I it’s  hard  to  live,  Willie, 

^nd  dree  a world's  shame. 

tears  are  bailin'  ower  your  check, 
hailin'  ower  your  chin : 
yy),-  weep  you  sae  for  worthlessness, 

^orrow,  and  for  sin. 
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“ I’m  weary  of  this  world,  Willie, 

And  sick  wi'  all  I see; 

I canna  live  os  1 hoe  lived. 

Or  be  as  I should  be. 

But  fauld  into  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine. 

And  kiss  once  mair  the  white,  white 
check. 

To  sacd  was  red  lang  syne. 

“A  stoon  gacs  through  my  bead, 
Willie, 

A sair  stoon  through  my  heart — 

Oh,  baud  me  up,  and  let  me  kiss 
Thy  brow  ere  wo  twa  part ; 

Anither  and  anithcr  yet — 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break — 
Farcwcel ! farcwcel  I through  yon  kirk- 
yard 

Step  iichtly  for  my  sake. 

“ The  lav'rock  in  the  lift,  Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  held. 

Will  sing  the  mom  as  merrilio 
Abunc  tlic  clay-cauld  deid ; 

And  this  green  turf  we’re  sittin’  on, 

Wi’  dew  draps  shimmerin’  sheen, 

Will  hap  the  heart  that  luvot  thee. 

As  world  has  seldom  seen. 

“ But,  oh ! remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  whare’er  you  be ; 

And,  oh  I think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart 
That  ne'er  luvet  ane  but  thee ; 

And,  oh ! think  on  the  cauld,  cauld 
mools 

That  file  my  yellow  hair ; 

Aud  kiss  the  cheek  and  kiss  the  chin 
Ye  never  soil  kiss  mair.” 

Those  who  prefer  to  dash  these 
thrilling,  tearful  strains  with  a spice 
of  the  terrible,  will  find  it  in  abund- 
ance in  the  Demon  Lady” — a sort  of 
night-visiting  Bride  of  Corinth,  fair 
and  fiendish,  who  is  addressed  as  fol- 
lows 

Again  in  my  chamber ! 

Again  at  my  bed  I 
With  thy  smile  sweet  as  sunshine 
And  hand  cold  as  lead! 

I know  thee,  I know  thee — 

Nay — start  not,  my  sweet  I 
Those  golden  robes  shrank  up. 

And  showed  me  thy  feet ; 

Those  golden  robes  shrank  up. 

And  taffety  thin. 

While  out  crept  the  symbols 
Of  Death  and  of  Sin  I 
Bright,  beantiful  devil  I 
Pass,  na.ss  from  me  now  ; 

For  the  damp  dews  of  death 
Gather  thick  on  my  brow ; 

And  bind  up  thy  girdle. 

Nor  beauties  disclose 
More  dazzlingly  white 
Than  the  wreath-drifted  snows, 
2 8 
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And  away  with  thy  kisses ; 

My  heart  waxes  sick, 

As  thy  rod  lips  like  worms 
Travel  over  my  cheek  !" 

With  a great  deal  more  to  the  same 
terrific  tune.  In  a similar  vein  is  a 
long  and  desultory  poem,  with  many 
fine  expressions  and  stanzas,  the  “ Mad- 
man’s Love," — which  may  perhaps  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Crabbe’s  “Sir  Eus- 
tace  Grey  though  it  cannot  pretend 
to  approach  the  wild  and  melancholy 
solemnity  of  that  impressive  poem. 

But  every  reader  of  Motherwell's 
volume  will  acknowledge  that  the 
theme  which  he  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own  is  the  wild  life  and  warfare  of 
the  Norsemen.  The  three  noble  Odes 
on  this  subject,  which  stand  first  in  the 
collection,  are  fairly  worth  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Deep-rolling  as  thunder, 
fiery  and  rapid  as  the  lightning-flash, 
they  rush  over  the  page  and  bear  tbe 
reader  along  with  them,  like  one  of  the 
fierce  war-ships  of  the  Sea-kings  them- 
selves— ploughing  with  strained  sail 
and  wild  battle-shriek,  their  grim  and 
bloody  way  through  the  ocean  I 

Since  the  enthusiastic  labours  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm  and  of  Von  der 
H.agen,  the  Northern  Mythology  h.is 
been  a favourite  German  study  ; the 
accomplished  Swedish  Poet,  Tegner, 
who  has  lately  left  the  world  amid  the 
tears  of  his  countrymen,  has  set  it  off 


with  every  advantage  in  his  version  of 
the  Frithioff’s  Saga,  and  other  poems, 
derived  from  the  same  source ; and  Mr. 
Weber,  Dr.  Percy’s  translation  of  Mal- 
let, and  more  lately.  Dr.  Sayers,  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  others,  have  done  some- 
thing to  popularize  it  among  ourselves. 
None  of  our  greater  poets,  except 
Gray,  and  Scott  occasionally,  appear, 
however,  to  have  adequately  felt  tbe 
eminently  poetical  character  of  the  .sub- 
ject. Gray’s  odes,  “ The  Fatal  Sis- 
ters,” and  “ The  Descent  of  Odin," 
are  paraphr.astic  translations  of  origi- 
nals preserved  in  Bartholinus,  executed 
with  harmony  and  vigour ; but  as 
translations  (the  second  very  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  original),  hardly 
deserving  the  high  rank  they  have  been 
considered  to  hold  among  the  (bw  but 
precious  works  of  that  exquisite  writ- 
er.* Scott,  in  his  “ Harold  the  Daunt- 
less,” has  some  passages  thoroughly 
pervaded  with  the  genuine  Norse  sa- 
vageness, t This  wild  tone  comes  out, 
perhaps  with  greater  effect  in  some 
parts  of  his  beautiful  Romance,  “ The 
Pirate when  abandoning  metrical 
composition,  “ he  bad  seized,”  as  his 
biographer  finely  expresses  it,  “ on  an 
instrument  of  icirfer  compass,  and  which, 
handled  with  whatever  rapidity,  seem- 
ed to  reveal  at  every  touch  treasures 
that  had  hitherto  slept  unconsciously 
within  him.”  [Life,  vol.  v.j  Here,  too. 


* It  is  curious  enougli  that  so  very  accurate  a scholar  as  Gray  has  committed 
the  error  of  confounding  the  Valii/rlur,  or  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  with  the  Fatal 
Sisters — a totally  distinct  class  of  personages  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 

t This  fine  poem  was  hardly  ever  done  justice  to.  At  first  universally  consi-' 
dered  a clever  imitation  of  Scott's  stylo  (he  had  in  fact  purposely  disguised  it), 
the  critics  treated  it  without  ceremony,  and  thought  Ihcrasclvcs  at  liberty  sneeringly 
to  slight,  or  condescendingly  to  encourage  the  young  author.  Such  was  the  way 
in  which  Scott  amused  himself  trifling  with  the  fame  so  many  peril  body  and  soul 
to  grasp.  We  allude  in  the  text  to  such  passages  as  that  spirited  burst  near  the 
beginning ; — 

“ AVoo  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted  1 for  there 
AVas  shedding  of  blood,  and  tearing  of  hair,  &c. 

• a • 

So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew, 

If  a sail  but  gleam'd  white  gainst  the  welkin  bine. 

Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call, 

Burghers  hasten'd  to  man  the  wall, 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  'scape, 

— Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape. 

Bells  were  toll'd  out,  and  aye  as  they  rung, 

, Fearful  and  faintly  the  gvey  brothers  sung — 
js  “ Bless  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  fire, 

“ From  famine,  and  pest,  and  Count  AVitikind's  irel” 

And  the  fine  hymn  to  Zernebock,  in  the  Second  Canto: 

“ From  thy  Pomeranian  throne. 

Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone,”  Ac. 

with  many  similar  pas.^ages,  which  shew  his  perfect  appreciation  of  the  poetical 
dements  of  this  grand  and  gloomy  superstition. 
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in  some  of  the  occasional  songs,  he 
gives  us  snatches  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Norse  minstrelsy;  the  Song  of  Harold 
Harfager,  the  Song  of  the  Mermsids, 
and  the  Song  of  the  Rciin-Kenoar  : — 
though  none  of  them,  probably,  are 
superior — none  equal  in  grandeur  of 
situation  and  adjuncts — to  the  terrible 
invocation  of  Ulrica  in  Ivanhoe,  when 
she  appears  amid  the  flames  on  the  tur- 
ret, “ yelling  forth  a war-song  such  as 
was  of  yore  chanted  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle by  the  yet  heathen  Saxons.  Her 
long  dishevelled  grey  hair  flew  back 
from  her  uncovered  head  ; the  inebri- 
ating delight  of  gratified  vengeance 
contended  in  her  eyes  with  the  fire  of 
insanity  ; and  she  brandished  the  dis- 
staff  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  os  if 
she  had  been  one  of  the  Fatal  Sisters, 
who  spin  and  abridge  the  thread  of 
human  life.”  And  so  the  weird  hag 
proceeds : 

“ Whet  the  liright  Sltcl* 

Soni  of  the  white  Dragon  1 

K I mile  tike  Toreh, 

IHughter  or  Henglet  I 

The  iteel  glimmcre  not  fur  the  cnnrlng  of  tiu; 
henquel,”  &e. 

Amid  scenes  of  savage  wildness — 
forests  that  spread  through  central 
Europe  for  hundreds  of  miles,  when 
Germany  had  the  climate  and  wore  the 
aspect  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Canada,' 
and  armies  could  cross  the  ice  of  her 
Rhine  and  Danube  in  winter ; amid 
a faith,  the  growth  of  such  scenes, 
and  gloomy  as  they, — were  formed  the 
terrible  tribes  whose  descendants  ga- 
thering around  the  Baltic  coasts  main- 
tained the  last  strongholds  of  Pagan- 
ism in  modern  Europe.  Like  the  Arab 
warriors,  they  had  their  anticipated 
Paradise,  the  reward  of  merciless  va- 
lour ; but  the  genius  of  the  North  and 
South  was  characteristically  contrasted 
in  each.  The  soft  Mahometan  heaven 
was  not  their's.  The  Valhyriur  who 
were  to  receive  and  reward  the  impa- 
radised  warrior  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, of  Iceland  and  the  Orkneys, 
themselves  sought  him  amid  the  storm 
of  battle ; terrifically  beautiful  they 
themselves  went  forth,  dim  and  dread- 
ful Presences,  in  the  thick  of  fight,  and 
awaited  the  foredoomed  fall  of  their 
chosen.  This  belongs  to  the  singular 
difiference  in  the  estimate  of  woman 
among  these  opposite  races  of  man- 


kind ;t  with  the  southern,  the  toy  of 
languid  leisure;  with  the  northern, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  serious 
companion  and  even  guide  of  life,  en- 
dowed with  powers  mysterious  and 
prophetic  ; J and  every  where  occupy- 
ing that  position  of  respect  .and  emi- 
nence which  afterwards  assisted,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  produce,  that  remark- 
able and  still  unexplained  phenomenon 
— the  chivalrous  devotion  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  religion  of  these  fierce 
warriors,  a tremendous  accumulation 
of  intric.ately  but  (.as  its  profoundcr 
investigators  maintain)  consistently 
connected  legends  ; all  overcast  with 
the  deepest  gloom,  and  yet  now  and 
again,  a gleam  of  strange  unearthly 
beauty  and  gentleness  crossing  the 
stormy  page ; the  character,  for  in- 
stance, of  Baldur,  the  death-doomed 
son  of  Odin  (whom  the  first  converts 
are  said  to  have  identified  with  Our 
Lord)  is  singularly  generous,  gentle, 
and  affecting.  But,  mr  the  most  part, 
it  deals  in  death  and  despair,  recount- 
ing the  fall  of  heroes  and  demigods, 
victims  of  a fate  more  relentless  than 
even  that  which  Greece  brought  from 
her  old  Thracian  homes  ; the  intru- 
sion, and  often  the  unmitigated  triumph 
of  evil ; the  whole  dark  throng  of 
phantoms  ending  in  that  dread  con- 
summation, the  awful  “twilight  of 
the  gods,"  when  the  whole  universe 
perishes,  and  gods  and  men,  Odin 
himself  and  all  his  subject  thrones, 
shall  fade  and  wither  into  nothingness. 

As  the  religion  of  the  South  ad- 
vanced northwards,  and  one  by  one 
involved  the  Teutonic  nations,  the 
grim  Pagans  of  the  Baltic  were  more 
and  more  straitened  in  their  fastnesses; 
and  a deep  hatred  of  the  renegade 
tribes  of  tbeir  own  blood  took  posses- 
sion of  their  hearts.  Robbery  and  re- 
ligion, pillage  and  piety,  grew  insepa- 
rably associated  in  their  thoughts ; 
and  the  love  of  Christian  wealth  was 
unspeakably  heightened  by  the  rapture 
of  shedding  Christian  blood.  Accord- 
ingly, the  dearest  luxury  of  the  Da- 
nish devastator  (as  we  so  perpetually 
read  in  the  story  of  their  English  in- 
cursions), was  the  pollution  and  de- 
struction of  Monastery  and  Church. 
Their  delight  was  to  plunder  the  rich 
repositories  of  ecclesiastical  wealth. 


' See  Gibbon,  ch.  ix.  for  the  comparison. 

!See  our  last  “Evening"  in  the  first  number  of  this  volume  ; p.  102. 
“ X^eminb  inerat  aliquid  providum,"  &c — Tacit. 
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and  to  litter  their  horses  in  the  chapels 
of  palaces.  “ When  they  had  wasted 
with  Ore  and  sword  some  canton  of  the 
Chrbtian  territory — ‘ Wo  have  sung 
the  mass  of  lances,'  they  would  say  in 
derision  ; ‘ it  began  at  dawn  of  morn> 
ing,  and  has  lasted  until  night.' " 

The  sea  was  their  favourite  element ; 
but  the  land  alone  afforded  pillage. 
“ The  same  chief  still  commanded,” 
says  the  picturesque  historian  from 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,  “ when  the 
pirates  had  disembarked,  and  were 
marching  in  battalions,  whether  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  He  was  saluted  by 
the  Germanic  title  of  King ; but  he  was 
a king  only  at  sea,  and  in  combats ; for 
in  the  hour  of  repast  the  warriors  sat  in 
a circle,  and  the  beer-horn  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  without  distinction  of 
firstjor  last.  The  Sea-King  was  every 
where  faithfully  followed,  and  always 
zealously  obeyed  ; for  he  was  always 
renowned  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
as  he  who  had  never  slept  beneath  a 
raftered  roof,  nor  ever  drained  the 
bowl  by  a sheltered  hearth.  He  could 
govern  a vessel  as  the  good  horseman 
manages  his  horse ; when  on  a voyage, 
ho  could  run  across  the  oars  when 
they  were  in  motion ; he  could  throw 
three  javelins  tu  the  mast  head,  and 
catch  them  alternately  in  his  hand,  and 
repent  this  trial  of  skill  without  once 
missing.  Equal  under  such  a chief, 
supporting  lightly  their  voluntary  sub- 
mission, and  the  weight  of  their  coat 
of  mail,  which  they  promised  them- 
selves would  soon  be  changed  for  an 
equal  weight  in  gold,  the  Danish  pi- 
rates held  on  their  course  gaily,  as 
their  old  national  songs  express  it,  in 
the  track  of  the  swans.  Sowetimes 
they  cruised  near  the  coasts,  watching 
for  their  enemy  in  the  straits,  the  bays, 
and  roadsteads  ; from  which  custom 
they  were  called  Vi- Kings,  or  children 
of  the  creeks  ; and  at  other  times  they 
would  give  chase,  and  steer  across  the 
ocean.  OAen  were  their  fragile  barks 
wrecked,  and  dispersed  by  the  violent 
storms  of  the  northern  seas,  and  often 
did  the  rallying  sign  remain  unan- 
swered ; but  this  neither  increased  the 
cares  nor  diminished  the  confidence  of 
the  survivers,  who  laughed  at  the 
winds  and  the  waves  from  which  they 
had  escaped  unhurt.  “ The  force  of 
the  storm,”  they  would  sing,  “is  a help 


to  the  arm  of  our  rowers ; the  bur- 
ricane  is  in  our  service ; it  carries  us 
the  way  we  would  go.” 

“ We  smote  with  our  swords"—. 
such  was  the  death-song  of  Kegnar 
Lodbrog,  when  taken,  imprisooedi  and 
about,  nmi<l  tortures  unspeakable,  to 
be  slain  by  his  captor,  /Ella  of  Nor- 
thumberland ! — ' ' 

“ We  Smote  with  onr  swords  ih  the 
days  of  my  youth,  when  I went  towards 
the  East  to  prepare  the  repast  of  ear- 
nage  for  wolves,  and  in  that  mighty 
battle  in  which  I sent  to  the  halls  of 
Odin  the  people  of  Hcisinghia.  Thence 
our  barks  carried  us  to  the  month  of 
the  Vistula,  where  our  lauccs  trans- 

ficrccd  cuirasses,  and  our  swords  out 
ucklcrs  in  two.  ' 

“We  smote  with  our  swords  on  that 
day  when  I saw  hundreds  of  enemies 
stretched  on  the  sands  beneath  an  Eng- 
lish headland;  dew-drops  of  blood  fetl 
off  our  swords ; an  arrow  swung  in  the 
wind  when  they  sought  the  helmets;  and 
it  gave  me  delight  equal  to  that  of  tlie 
comimny  of  a beautiful  maiden. 

“We  smote  with  tmr  swords,  on  the 
day  when  I struck  down  the  youth,  so 
proud  of  his  flowing  hair,  who  from 
early  morning  pursued  after  tender  vir- 
Ins,  and  sought  the  sooiety  of  the  wi- 
ows.  What  fate  so  fit  for  tho  hravoas 
to  bo  the  first  to  fall  in  the  field?  Uo 
who  ne’er  receives  a wound  leads  a dull 
life  ; it  is  neoessary  for  a man  to  make 
an  attack  upon  an  opponent,  .and  to  re- 
sist him  in  the  play  of  combats. 

“ Wo  smoto  with  our  swords  ; but 
now  I find  tliat  men  arc  tho  slaves  of 
Fate,  and  must  be  obedient  to  the  or- 
ders of  fairies  'that  presided  over  their 
birth.  Never  did  I think  to  meet  death 
from  the  brand  of  jfSIa,  when  1 sped  in 
my  prows  of  plank  across  the  wide  foam 
of  waters,  and  gave  feasts  to  tho  flesh- 
devouring  beasts.  Yet  I laugh  with  de- 
light in  contemplating  that  a place  is  re- 
served for  me  in  tho  halls  of  Odin,  anfl 
that  therein,  soon  seated  at  a splendid 
banquet,  wc  sliall  <piaff  beer  in  odir 
overflowing  cups  of  hem  . . . . 'I'. 

From  my  boyhood  I have  shed  blood, 
and  have  longed  for  such  a death  os  this. 
Goddesses  sent  toward  me  by  Odin,  call 
and  invite  me  ; lam  going  to  quaff  with 
tho  gods  ale  in  the  highest  seats.  Tho 
hours  of  my  life  are  fast  ebbing ; I am 
smiling  under  the  hand  of  death  I”* 

Eric,  the  son  of  Harald,  was  simi- 
larly unfortunate.  He  fell  in  battle 
with  five  sea-kings,  his  allies,  slain  by 


* Sco  Thierry,  Book  II.  Mallet,  Hist,  du  Danemarck,  Tom.  il.*  293.  Olaua 
Wormius  (Literal.  Runica,  p.  lOB). 
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Eilred  the  Anglo-Saxon  (a.  d.  94fi). 
Eric  had  been  baptized;  but  his  Chris- 
tianity had  been  notoriously  simulated 
and  the  Skalds  unanimously  awarded, 
him  the  honours  of  Valhalla. 

i,  •<  I have  bod  a dream,”  cried  the 
bard  ; “ I found  myself  at  dawn  of  day 
in  the  ball  of  Valhalla,  preparing  aU 
things  fur  tho  reception  of  those  slain  in 
battle. 

1 awsikened  tbo  heroes  from  their 
sloop  i 1 persnaded  them  to  rise,  and 
arrange  the  benches,  and  prepare  the 
drinking  cups,  as  for  the  arrival  of  a 
king. 

*•  ‘ Whence  all  this  turmoil,'  exclaims 
Srag  i ‘ whence  is  it  that  so  many  arc 
active  in  placing  the  benches  ?’  Odiu 
replies,  ' It  is  necauso  Eric  is  coming  ; 

I expect  him.  Arise,  and  go  to  meet 

him.' 

“ ‘ And  why  docs  his  coming  give  theo 
more  delight  than  that  of  another 
King  ?’  'liecause  many  arc  the  places 
in  whlcli  ho  has  stained  his  sword  with 
blood,  many  are  the  places  where  bis 
blood-stained  sword  has  been  drawn.' 

‘‘  ‘ Hail  to  thee,  Eric  I Brave  warrior, 
cater  ; thou  art  welcome  in  this  abode. 
Tell  me  what  Kings  accompany  thee. 
]low  many  came  with  thee  from  tbo 
combat  ?' 

‘•‘Five  Kings  come,'  answers  Eric; 

‘ and  1 am  the  sixth.'  ”* 

The  Saxon  foe  too  could  sing  his 
war-song.  It  was  thus,  when  Olaf,  son 
of  Sitric,  with  the  Danes  of  the  Ork- 
neys and  the  Gaels  of  the  Hebrides, 
were  defeated  by  the  English  at  the 
great  b.attle  of  Brunenburgh,  that  tho 
conquerors  hymned  their  triumph. 

“ Olaf,”  they  cried,  ‘‘  has  fled,  fol- 
lowed by  few,  and  has  wept  upon  the 
waves.  Tho  stranger,  when  seated  at 
his  fireside,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
will  not  relate  this  battle  ; for  in  it  his 
kinsmen  have  fallen,  from  it  his  friends 
have  not  returned.  The  Kings  of  the 
Korth  will  lament  in  their  councils  that 
their  warriors  desired  to  play  at  tho 
game  of  carnage  with  the  sons  of  Ed- 
ward. 

‘‘  King  ^thclstan  and  his  brother 
Edmund  return  to  the  land  of  the 
West-Saxona.  They  leave  behind  them 
the  raven  feeding  on  the  carcasses  of 
their  foes  ; the  olack  raven  with  his 
pointed  beak,  and  tho  croaking  load, 
an<l  the  eagle  hungering  after  flesh,  and 
the  greedy  kite,  and  the  wild  wolf  of  the 
woods  !”* 


Such  were  the  tribes  and  manners 
in  which  our  poet  (for  we  must  not 
forget  him)  delightcil  to  find  the  sub- 
jects of  song.  With  what  force  and 
sjnrit  he  h.as  executed  tho  t.isk  our 
readers  will  be  enabled  amply  to  judge 
from  the  specimen  wc  subjoin : — 

“ THK  BATXtE-FXAC  OF  SIorBD. 

I. 

‘‘  The  eagle  hearts  of  all  tho  north 
Have  left  their  stormy  strand ; 

The  warriors  of  the  world  .are  forth 
T o choose  another  land  1 
Again  their  long  keels  sheer  the  wave. 
Their  broad  sheets  court  the  breeze ; 
Again  the  reckless  and  tho  bravo 
Hide  lords  of  weltering  seas. 

No  swifter  from  tlie  well-bent  bow 
The  feather'd  sliaft  bath  sped. 

Than  o’er  the  ocean's  flood  of  snow 
Their  snoring  galleys  tread. 

Then  lift  tho  can  to  bearded  lip, 

And  smite  each  sounding  shield. 
Wassailcl  to  every  dark-ribbed  ship. 
To  every  battle-field  1 
So  proudly  tho  Skalds  raise  their  voices 
of  triumph. 

As  the  Northmen  ride  over  the  broad- 
bosom'd  billow, 

n. 

“ Aloft  Sigurd'ir's  battle-flag 
Streams  onward  to  the  land; 

Well  may  the  taint  of  slaughter  lag 
On  yonder  glorious  strand  ; 

The  waters  of  the  mighty  deep. 

The  wild  birds  of  the  sky. 

Hear  it  like  vengeance  shoreward 
sweep. 

Where  moody  men  must  die. 

The  waves  wax  wroth  beneath  our  keel. 
The  clouds  above  us  lour  ; 

They  know  the  battle  sign,  and  feel 
All  its  resistless  power. 

Who  now  uprears  Sigurdir’s  flag. 

Nor  shuns  an  early  tomb  ? 

Who  shoreward  through  the  swelling 
surgo 

Shall  bear  tho  scroll  of  doom  ? 

So  shouted  the  Skalds  as  the  lung  ships 
were  nearing 

The  low-lying  shores  of  a beautiful 
land. 

nr. 

“ Silent  tho  self-devoted  stood 
Beside  the  massive  tree. 

His  image  mirrored  in  the  flood 
Was  terrible  to  see  ! 

As  leaning  on  his  gleaming  axe, 

And  gazing  on  the  wave, 

Ilis  fearless  soul  was  churning  up 
The  death-rune  of  the  brave. 


• Torfoa  Hist.  Rorum  Norweg.  11.  Cap.  4.  See  Thierry's  Hist.  Norm.  Conq. 
B.  H. 
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rpheavinf;,  then,  liis  fjiant  form 
II|K>n  the  hrown  bark’s  prow, 

And  tossim;  back  the  yellow  storm 
Of  hair  trom  his  broad  brow  ; 

The  lips  of  sonp:  burst  open,  ami 
The  words  of  fire  rushed  out. 

And  thundering  through  that  martial 
crew 

Pealed  Harold’s  battle-shout 

It  is  Harold  the  dauntless  thatlifteth 
his  great  voice. 

As  the  Northmen  roll  on  with  the  doom- 
written  banner. 

IV. 

“ I bear  Sigurdir’s  battle-flag 
Through  sunshine  or  through  gloom. 
Through  swelling  surge  on  bloody 
strand 

I plant  the  scroll  of  doom  ; 

On  Scandia’s  lonest,  bleakest  waste. 
Beneath  a starless  sky. 

The  shadowy  Three  like  meteors  passed, 
And  bade  young  Harold  die. 

They  sang  the  war -deeds  of  his  sires. 
And  pointed  to  their  tomb  ; 

They  told  him  that  this  glory-flag 
W as  his  by  right  of  doom. 

Since  then  where  hath  young  Harold 
been, 

But  where  Jarl’s  son  should  be  ? 

’Mid  war  and  waves,  the  combat  keen. 
That  raged  on  land  or  sea. 

So  sings  the  fierce  Harold,  the  thirster 
for  glory. 

As  his  hand  bears  aloft  the  dark  death- 
laden  banner. 

V, 

“ Mine  own  death’s  in  this  clenched 
hand, 

1 know  the  noble  trust ; 

These  limbs  must  rot  on  yonder  strand, 
These  lips  must  lick  the  dust : 

But  shall  this  dusky  standard  quail 
In  the  red  slaughter  day  ? 

Or  shall  this  heart  its  purpose  fail 

This  arm  forget  to  slay  ? 

I trample  down  such  idle  doubt ; 

Harold’s  high  blood  bath  sprung 
From  sires  whose  hands  in  martial  bout, 
Have  ne’er  belied  their  tongue  : 

Nor  keener  from  their  castlwTrock 
Kush  eagles  on  their  prey, 

Than  panting  for  the  battle-shock, 
Young  Harold  leads  the  way. 

It  is  thus  that  tall  Harold,  in  terrible 
beauty, 

I*ours  forth  his  big  soul  to  the  joyaunce 
of  heroes. 

VI. 

“ The  ship-borne  warriors  of  the  North, 
The  sons  of  Woden’s  race. 

To  battle  as  to  feast  go  forth. 

With  stern  and  changeless  face ; 

And  I,  the  last  of  a great  line, 

The  self-devoted,  Tong 
To  lift  on  high  the  Runic  sign 
Which  gives  my  name  to  song. 


In  battle-field  young  Harold  falls 
Amid  a slaughtered  foe; 

But  backward  never  hears  this  fiag. 
While  streams  to  ocean  flow. 

On,  on  above  the  crowded  dead 
This  Hunic  scroll  shall  flare. 

And  round  it  shall  the  lightning  spread. 
From  swords  that  never  spare. 

So  rush  the  hero  words  from  the  death- 
doomed  one, 

While  Skalds  harp  aloud  the  renown  of 
his  fathers. 

vn. 

“Flag!  from  your  folds,  and  fiercely 
wake 

War-music  on  the  wind  ; 

Lest  tenderest  thoughts  should  riseto 
shake 

The  sternness  of  thy  mind ; ’ 
Brynhilda,  maiden  meek  and  fair ! 

Pale  watcher  by  the  sea, 

1 hear  thy  wailings  on  the  air, 

Thy  heart’s  dirge  sung  for  me ; 

In  vain  thv  milk-white  hands  are  wrong 
Above  tile  salt  sea  foam  \ 

The  wave  that  bears  me  from  thy  bower 
Shall  never  bear  me  home : 

Brynhilda  1 seek  another  lore, 

But  ne’er  wed  one  like  me, 

M’^ho,  death  foredoomed  from  above, 
Joys  in  his  destiny. 

Thus  mourned  young  Harold  as  he 
thought  on  Brynhilda, 

While  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  which 
glittered  but  fell  not. 

vnL 

“On  sweeps  Sigurdir’s  battle-flag. 

The  scourge  of  far  from  shore  ; 

It  dashes  through  the  seething  foam, 

But  I return  no  more! 

Wedded  unto  a fatal  bride, 

Born  for  a bloody  bed, 

And  battling  for  her,  side  by  side. 

Young  Harold’s  doom  is  spoil. 

In  starkest  fight,  where  kemp  on  kemp, 
Reel  headlong  to  the  grave, 

There  Harold’s  axe  snail  ponderous 
ring. 

There  Sigurd’s  flag  shall  wave. 

Y’es,  underneath  this  standard  tall. 

Beside  this  fateful  scroll, 

Down  shall  the  tower-like  prison  fall 
Of  Ilarold’.s  haughty  soul. 

So  sings  the  Death-seeker,  while  nearer 
and  nearer 

The  fleet  of  the  Northmen  bears  down 
to  the  shore. 

IX. 

“‘Green  lie  those  thickly-timbered 
shores. 

Fair  sloping  to  the  sea ; 

They’re  cutm>ered  with  the  harvest 
stores, 

That  wave  but  for  the  free. 

Our  sickle  is  the  gleaming  sword. 

Our  garner  the  broad  Aield  ; 
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Lc-t  puasantH  sow,  but  atill  he's  lord 
M^o’s  master  of  the  field. 

Lot  them  come  on,  tho  biistard-horn, 
Each  soil-stained  churl! — alack. 

What  gain  they  but  a splitten  skull, 

A sod  for  their  base  back  ? 

They  sow  for  us  these  goodly  lands. 

We  reap  them  in  our  might. 

Scorning  all  titles  but  tho  brands 
That  triumph  in  tho  fight  1’ 

It  was  thus  the  land-winners  of  old 
gained  their  glory. 

And  grey  stones  voiced  their  praise  in 
the  bays  of  far  isles. 

X. 

“ ‘ The  rivers  of  yon  island  low 
Glance  redly  in  the  sun  ; 

But  ruddier  still  they’re  doomed  to 
glow. 

And  deeper  shall  they  ruu : 

The  current  of  proud  life  shall  swell 
Each  river  to  the  brim  ; 

And  in  that  spate  of  blood  how  well 
The  headless  corpse  will  swim! 

The  smoke  of  many  a shepherd’s  cot 
Curls  from  each  peopled  glen  j 
And  hark  I the  song  of  maiaeos  mild, 
The  shout  of  joyous  men  I 
But  one  may  hew  the  oaken  tree, 

The  other  shape  the  shroud, 

As  the  Lanueyda  o’er  the  sea 
Sweep  like  a tempest  cloud.’ 

So  shouteth  fierce  llarold,  so  echo  tho 
Northmen, 

As  shoreward  their  ships  like  mad  steeds 
are  careering, 

XI. 

“ * Sigurdir’s  battle-ilag  is  spread 
.Abroad  to  the  blue  sky. 

And  spectral  visions  of  tne  deail 
Are  trooping  grimly  by  ; 

The  spirit  heralds  rush  before 
Harold’s  destroying  brand ; 

They  hover  o’er  yon  fated  shore. 

And  death-devoted  band. 

Marshal,  stout  Jarls,  your  battle  fast. 
And  fire  each  beacon  height ; 

Our  galleys  anchor  in  the  sound, 

Our  banner  heaves  in  sight ; 

And  tlirough  the  surge  and  arrowy 
shower 

That  rains  on  this  broad  shield, 
Harold  uplifts  the  sign  of  power, 

Which  rules  the  battle-field.’ 

So  cries  tho  .death -doomed  on  the  red 
strand  of  slaughter, 

While  the  helmets  of  heroes  like  anvils 
are  ringing, 

XU. 

“ On  rolled  the  Northmen’s  war  above 
’The  Raven  standard  flew  ; 


Nor  tide  nor 'tempest  ever  strove 
With  vengeance  half  so  true. 

’Tis  Harold — ’tis  the  siro-boreaved 
Who  goads  tho  dread  career ; 

And  high  amid  the  flashing  storm 
The  flag  of  D.>oni  doth  roar. 

‘ On,  on,'  the  tall  Death-.secker  cries, 
These  earth-worms  soil  our  heel  j 
Their  spear-points  crash  like  crisping 
ieo 

On  ribs  of  stubborn  steel !’ 

Hurra,  hurra  1 their  whirlwind  sweep. 
And  Horol  d's  fate  is  sped  ; 

Bear  on  the  flag — he  goes  to  sleep 
With  the  life-scoming  dead. 

Thus  fell  the  youug  Harold,  as  of  old 
fell  his  sires. 

And  tho  bright  hall  of  heroes  bade  hall 
to  his  spirit." 

Tlie  fire  and  vividness  of  this  fine 
ode  will  not  be  denied.  Our  poet’s 
biographer  ventures  timidly  to  prefer 
it  to  either  of  Gray’s  Scandinavian 
versions.  He  need  entertain  no  scru- 
ples on  the  subject.  From  our  high 
judgment  seat  we  hereby  solemnly  ab- 
solve him  of  all  crime  or  misdemeanor 
in  the  criticism  aforesaid  ; and  autho- 
rize him  to  repeat  it  without  let  or 
hindrance  on  all  suitable  occasions  ; 
all  literary  coteries,  quarterly,  month- 
ly, and  weekly  Reviews,  blue-stocking 
oracles,  and  other  standard  authori- 
ties, notwithstanding. 

But  we  must  close  ; nor  Unger  upon 
a theme  which  might  lead  us  farther 
than  every  reader  would  care  to  fol- 
low. We  part  with  William  Mother- 
well  and  his  wild  Northmen.  'The 
swift  barques,  hung  with  glittering 
shields,  and  the  fierce  landing,  and  the 
despairing  flight,  and  the  burning  ab- 
bey,and  tnebattle-horn  of  “ thunder,’’* 
and  the  magic  raven  ensign,!  and  tho 
shout  of  onslaught,  and  the  shriek  of 
defeat, — all  vanish  slowly  into  empty 
space,  die  oflf  into  their  own  irreco- 
verable Past,  and  leave  us  to  soberer — 
though  it  may  be  safer — truth.^  Be 
it  so  ; we  must  be  content  with  simple 
reality,  the  downright  prose  of  ten^ 
meets  unburnt  and  throats  safe,  until 
tho  spell  be  cast  upon  us  from  some 
other  region  of  Fancy,  when  in  some 
unborn  Article  lying  as  yet  among  the 
dim  possibilities  of  the  Future,  wo 
shall  once  more  conduct  our  readers — 

**  To  Ocih  ScMi  and  Dwtures  uew." 

B. 


• “ Tuba  illi  crat  eburnoa,  lonitruum  nuncupata  j”  Dudo  de  S.  Quintin. 

! King’s  Sweyn’s,  woven  with  magic  incantations  by  three  of  his  sisters,  and 
borne  before  tho  Danes  in  their  terriMe  invasion  of  England  at  the  dawn  of  the 
eleventh  century See  tho  Heimskringla. 
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About  twenty  years  ago,  or  it  mar  be  inors,  there  was  established  in  Cork 
Society  for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts,  under  rery  favourable  auspices.  HU 
Holiness  the  Pope  having  presented  to  George  :the  Fourth  a number  of  wts 
from  the  Antique,  comprising  in  themselves  copies  of  the  most  glorious  pieces 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  chief  Italian  galleries,  his  Majesty,  to  whom  they 
were  of  no  use,  bestowed  them,  at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  Eonismore — a well- 
krtOwn  patron  of  Art,  whose  collection  of  pictures  at  Convamore,  between  Fer- 
moy  and  Mallow,  was  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Ireland — on  a number  of  gentle- 
men who  formed  themselves  into  an  art-committee,  founded  a society,  and  in 
n short  time  enrolled  among  their  subscribers  nearly  all  the  principal  gentry  of 
Cork  and  its  neighbourhood.  A public  room,  which  had  been  formerly  used 
as  a theatre  by  the  Apollo  Society  of  amateur  actors,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  {daoe 
most  suitable  for  the  reception  of  this  valuable  collection  of  casts.  It  was  sitn- 
ated  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  lighted  from  the  top ; the  stage  was 
screened  from  sight  by  a well  painted  view  of  the  interior  of  a Greek  Temple; 
the  pit,  which  was  spacious  and  circular,  was  boarded  over  to  a level  with  the 
boxes ; the  gallery  was  partitioned  off ; the  boxes  remained  uearly  as  they  had 
been  when  thejilace  was  dedicated  to  dramatic  pursuits — pilasters,  and  curtained 
pillars,  and  painted  panels  of  gold,  and  crimson,  and  purple  embodying  many 
a scene  from  classic  tale  and  ballad  of  love,  festivity,  and  war — the  Statues  and 
Groupes  of  a pure  and  glowing  white  were  arranged  around  the  parterre  with 
equal  elegance  and  taste,  on  moveable  pedestals ; and  the  whole  chamber,  with 
its  pictorial  and  statuesque  decorations,  presented  an  appearance  delightful  to 
the  eye,  and  recreating  to  the  mind,  by  its  airy,  brilliant,  and  poetical  cffuct. 
Here  you  might  have  seen  the  majestic  horrors  of  the  Laocoon,  the  godlike 
grandeur  of  the  Apollo,  the  melancholy  loveliness  of  tho  Niobe,  tlie  luxuriant 
youth  of  Antinous,  the  Venus  of  antiquity,  the  more  charming  Venus  of  Canova, 
the  giant  Torsos  of  Theseus  and  llyssus,  the  Mercury  redolent  of  grace  and 
vigour,  the  ill-fated  Meleager,  the  bright  and  beaming  Adonis,  the  Diana 
chaste  and  fair,  with  hound  and  quiver,  as  bounding  in  the  chase,  she  looks  with 
eye  intent  on  the  receding  stag.  Busts  and  masks,  bas-reliefs,  arches,  medals, 
broken  columns,  vases  and  urns,  sculptured  fruit  and  flowers,  to  the  amount  of 
many  hundreds,  were  elegantly  grouped  around ; and  the  first  fervour  of  curi- 
osity to  see  those  far-famed  copies  of  the  Antique  having  gradually  subsided,  a 
sweet  and  eloquent  silence,  congenial  to  the  venerable  spirit  of  the  place,  suc- 
ceeded, and  realised  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  scholar  might  have  wished  to 
behold  and  feel  in  this  inspiring  Hall  of  Statues.  It  was  soon  resorted  to  by 
students ; and  there  in  silence,  and  often  in  solitude,  worked  many  a pale-faced 
aspiring  artist,  animated  by  dreams  of  glory  and  immortality,  destined,  alas  I 
never  to  be  realised,  but  dissipated  only  by  the  stroke  which  consigned  the 
thoughtful  visionary  at  once  to  Death  and  to  Oblivion. 

Among  these  students  there  was  one,  upon  whose  young  imagination  this  un- 
equalled gallery,  for  such  it  must  be  considered,  burst  with  the  splendour  of  a 
revelation  from  heaven.  Tall  and  slender,  with  long  black  hair,  a full  and  elo- 
quent brow,  and  dark  eyes  of  rich  and  powerful  beauty,  the  morning  sun  shone 
in  upon  him  os  he  sat  entranced  before  the  divine  glory  of  the  Apollo,  and 
studied  with  anxious  but  reverential  gaze  the  outlines  and  features,  the  awful 
and  imperial  bearing,  tho  grand  colossal  look  of  power,  and  youth,  and  heavenly 
birth,  so  exquisitely  blent  and  intertwined  together  into  one  harmonious  whole 
of  that  wonderful  masterpiece  of  ancient  art,  which  all  who  see  it  feel,  is  still, 
and  must  ever  be,  without  a rival  in  the  world  of  statuary,  and  which  alone, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  ancient  marbles,  realizes  to  the  brightest  as  well  as  greatest 
imagination,  all  that  it  has  pictured  to  itself  of  the  surpassing  majesty  of  the 
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Delian  god.  The  morning  sun  shone  in  upon  him  there,  and  the  evening  sun 
beheld  him  working  still — working  on  from  day  to  day  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  all  the  unflagging  zeal  which  Genius,  when  inspired  by  high  ambition,  never 
fails  to  inspire  into  her  sons ; his  eyes  fixed  full  upon  that  Fair  Ideal  of  the 
Python- Slayer,  whose  outlines  ho  laboured  to  transfer  to  the  large  folio  that 
lay  open  before  him,  and  whose  beaming  presence  imprinted  upon  bis  mind  that 
dazzling  model  of  manly  beauty  which  has  never  since  been  erased  from  it,  but 
which  shines  forth  in  multiform  strength  and  splendour  on  canvass  and  cartoon, 
giving  to  the  creations  of  his  pencil  the  daring  vigour  of  Michael  Angelo  with  the 
celestial  loveliness  of  Gaido  and  Kaffaelle. 

Here  indeed  was  a true  Enthoaiast  of  Art.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
his  childhood,  so  long,  in  truth,  that  he  could  scarcely  date  its  beginning, 
all  his  thoughts,  desires,  and  inclinations  turned,  as  it  were,  instinctively 
to  that  enchanting  pursuit,  to  whose  professors  the  world  owes  so  many 
priceless  blessi|igs, — so  many  sweet,  and  noble,  and  refining  feelings  and  aspi- 
rations,— that  mute,  splendid,  and  undefined  something  intermediate  between 
a thought  and  a thing — the  Art  of  Painting.  The  child's  copy-book,  and  not 
it  alone,  but  the  copy-books  of  all  his  schoolfellows,  were  covered  with  illustra- 
tions ; his  Latin  Grammar  was  profusely  pictured  with  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
fairy  landscapes  ; bis  Murray's  Reader  was  like  some  illuminated  manuscript  or 
missal  of  the  olden  time.  A pack  of  cards,  which  he  accidentally  met,  glittered 
ali  over  with  sketches,  some  grotesque,  some  exquisitely  wild  and  graceful,  some 
sweetly  poetical — the  kings,  queens,  and  other  court  cards  contributing  to  the 
development  of  some  new  and  fanciful  adornment  that  flashed  over  his  budding 
thoughts.  A dead  goldfinch — a favourite  bird  it  was — was  copied  with  spirit 
and  fidelity,  and  was  considered  to  be  a great  effort,  for  it  was  drawn  and 
coloured  after  nature — even  a portrut  had  been  made,  and  all  this  before  he 
was  ten  years  old.  Of  coarse  he  had  been  chastised  at  school  for  his  early 
unappreciated  efforts.  He  had  made  the  usual  display  of  satirical  inge- 
nuity in  humorously  portraying  the  rugged  features  of  the  usher ; many 
other  successful  hits  of  his,  committed  to  the  transitory  impression  of  a slate 
with  a pencil,  gave  undeniable  proofs  as  to  who  had  sat  for  the  originals.  The 
print  shops  had  more  than  once  seduced  him  from  school ; and  when  these 
failed  to  present  any  new  attraction,  he  wandered  still,  thoughtfully  and  full  of 
thought,  amid  romantic  scenery  and  ruined  abbeys,  by  silent  rivers  and  through 
shady  trees.  What  cared  he  for  ferula  or  for  preceptor  ? for  chiding  or  for 
chastisement  ? The  punishment  was  willingly  incurred,  for  it  was  far  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  pleasures  that  sprang  from  musing  over  flood  and 
fell ; by  the  silent  meditation  in  the  greenwood  ; by  the  fixed  and  lonely  con- 
templation of  those  sunny  skies  and  palaces  of  crystal  clouds  which  settled 
down  into  his  young  mind,  to  be  reproduced  afterwards  in  his  pictures,  and 
there  to  charm  us,  and  to  endure  for  ever.  Nor  let  any  body  suppose  that 
these  early  impressions  can  ever  be  effaced.  Rembrandt,  from  the  dark  interior 
of  his  father's  mill,  partially  lighted  fVom  above,  in  which  he  passed  his  infancy 
and  boyhood,  is  supposed  to  have  caught  the  first  idea  of  those  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  which  he  afterwards  carried  to  such  perfection  in  his  art. 
And  many  and  gloomy  were  the  predictions  in  which  the  mends  of  our  young 
wanderer  now  l^an  to  indulge.  He  had  gone  on  thus  from  year  to  year,  until 
he  was  now  nearly  fourteen ; and  though  it  could  not  be  said  of  him  as  truly 
as  it  was  said  of  Claude,  that  he  began  bis  career  a friendless  boy,  still  there 
were  difficulties  enough  in  his  way,  and  poor  was  the  prospect  that  lay  before 
him.  The  neighbours,  good  souls,  began  to  advise,  and  crowded  round  the 
paternal  chair.  'Twas  time,  they  said,  to  think  of  his  future— that  limning 
was  but  a poor  dependence — that  no  hope  was  in  store  for  him ; they  all  remem- 
bered how  even  Barry  had  been  wrecked  and  lost.  You  had  better  bind  him 
'prentice,  says  one  ; get  him  a clerkship,  cried  another ; a third  advised  his 
father  to  procure  him  a cadetship — “ but  for  God's  sake  let  him  not  idle  any 
more  of  his  time.”  And  after  these  wise  saws,  and  modern  instances,  they 
went  their  way.  But  the  boy  was  fated  to  be  neither  a clerk  nor  a cadet,  least 
of  all  could  he  be  called  an  idler.  And  still  ho  laboured  on  and  laboured  still, 
and  dreamed  bis  bright  dreams,  happier  in  bis  imaginary  world  of  Arcadian 
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times  and  scenery  than  ever  was  monarch  on  his  throne.  And  he  thonght  of 
beauty  and  nobleness,  and  grace  and  grandeur,  and  gorgeous  sights  and  objects, 
and  day  and  hours  of  fairy  land,  and  bright  and  flowing  draperies,  and  valiant 
princes  and  princesses,  that  slept  away  a hundred  years  and  more  in  honses 
built  of  gold,  and  rich  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  jewels.  What  to 
him  were  the  cold  and  chilling  calculations  of  friends  and  relatives  ? His  heart 
and  soul  were  already  in  the  ideal,  lived  in  it,  panted  for  it,  fed  upon  it,  dedicated 
itself  solely  and  for  ever  unto  it  and  thee,  O Beauty  I And  now  we  behold  him, 
sealed  before  this  astonishing  statue — the  sun-god  before  him,  the  sunshine 
around — drinking  in  new  draughts  of  dreamy,  but  brilliant  inspiration,  from  its 
immortal  presence — warm — animated — glowing,  in  brain  and  pulse.  And  Venus, 
too,  is  there,  to  shed  into  his  spirit  a portion  of  her  celestial  charms — to  attune  and 
accustom  his  eye  to  never-dying  beauty — to  make  him  iu  love  with  it,  and  all  that 
is  synonymous  with  it — heroism,  virtue,  truth,  honour,  generosity,  faithfulness— 
for  all  these  are  moral  beauty,  and  unhappy  are  they  to  whose  imagination  it  has 
never  been  presented,  how  beautiful  are  the  countenances  of  each  and  all 
those  with  wisdom,  too,  and  justice  ; and  that  neither  the  morning  nor  the 
evening  star  are  half  so  fair.*  And  Mercury  stands  by,  to  inspire  into  him  such 
thoughts  as  meetly  proceed  from  the  god  of  eloquence  and  gracefulness  ; and 
the  fair  form  of  Antinous,  and  the  colossal  ruin  of  the  Theseus,  and  the  queen- 
like purity  of  Diana.  Lo  1 all  these  are  round  about  him — about  Aim,  the 
young  and  impassioned  Enthusiast  of  Art ; and  the  air  is  eloquent  with  the 
thoughts,  pure  and  ennobling,  and  sublime,  that  seem  to  fall  from  their  mute 
eyes  and  lips.  And  the  hoy  labours  on  still — his  soul  becomes,  as  it  were,  the 
temple  in  which  those  spirits  of  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  strength,  and  divine 
glory,  become  enshrined  ; and,  eight  or  ten  years  after,  he  goes  forth  among 
men,  to  take  them  by  surprise — to  rank  his  name,  at  once  and  for  ever,  with 
the  immortals  in  his  art — to  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  original 
painters  in  the  world — the  pride  of  England,  and  of  English  art — the  renown 
and  glory  of  his  own  land.  Such  a boy  was  this — and  such  is  the  man  presented 
to  you  here  in  Daniel  Msclise. 

And  great  and  wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  genius  of  this  Daniel— of  our  Daniel, 
as  he  may  well  be  called  ; for  what  Irishman  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  who 
docs  not  feel  his  heart  pant  with  exultation  when  he  knows  that  he  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  countryman  of  such  a man  os  this  ? With  Burke  and 
Berkeley,  in  philosophy  ; with  Swift  and  Maginn,  in  humour  ; with 
Goldsmith,  in  poetry ; with  Sheridan  and  Flood,  in  eloquence ; with 
Farquhar  and  Congreve,  in  the  comic  drama ; with  Knowles  and  Shell, 
in  tragedy ; with  Hogan,  M'Dowell,  and  Kirko  in  sculpture;  with  Barry,  Maclise, 
and  Danby  in  painting;  and,  last  of  all,  with  Wellington,  in  war,  and  Wellesley, 
in  the  council  and  in  elegant  scholarship,  what  country  in  the  world  can 
produce  a brighter  galaxy  than  this  ? And  illustrated  as  Ireland  has  been 
by  the  birth  of  such  men,  how  moan,  and  vile,  and  base,  are  those  jealousies 
which  keep  Irishmen  in  disunion  and  in  weakness,  and  which,  urging  on  brother 
against  brother,  have  made  her  name  a byword  and  a mockery  among  the 
people  of  the  earth,  and  herself  the  weeping  Niobe  of  nations.  For,  behold 
how  infamously  we  treat  all  our  illustrious  men  1 Has  Swift  a statue  ? Has 
Flood  a column  ? Has  Goldsmith  a bust  ? Has  Sheridan  a picture,  or  Burke 
a shrine,  or  Maginn  a cenotaph,  or  Barry  a niche  ? I could  weep  for  the  de- 
gradation we  have  sunk  into,  and  the  hopeless  monomania  in  which  we  now 
labour,  when  we  raise  altars  and  busts  to  dog-faced  demagogues  of  niue-and- 
twenty,  while  Knowles  is  struggling  for  life,  and  all  our  men  of  intellect  aro 
exiled  in  other  lands  ? 

But,  enough  of  this  1 Why  have  I written  it  ? Why,  alas  1 is  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  written  ? 

Let  me  proceed — 

I have  introduced  to  thee,  then,  O,  gentle  reader,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch,  Daniel  Maclise,  Royal  Academician  and  future  President,  if  there  be 
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faith  in  prediction  ; and  truth,  and  justice,  and  fair  play,  remain  among  man- 
kind. I have  introduced  him  to  thee  in  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year, 
seated  among  the  remnants  of  Grecian  art ; studying  like  Kaffaellc  at  Rome, 
their  fine  and  exquisite  proportions,  living  as  it  were  among  the  ancient 
sculptors,  and  learning  from  them,  not  only  their  contours,  and  drapery,  and 
attitudes,  but  the  very  soul  and  spirit,  and  principles  of  art  itself.  “ 1 find 
mention,"  says  a learned  historian  of  Italian  painting,  in  one  of  his  digres- 
fiioDS  on  Raffoelle,  " I find  mention,”  says  be,  “ that  being  interrogated  by 
one  of  his  pupils,  in  what  part  of  heaven,  in  vrhat  mould  existed  those  won- 
drous features  which  he  only  drew,  he  pointed  to  the  casts  of  the  antique 
beads  just  alluded  to,  adding,  you  too  may  gather  from  such  examples,  beau- 
ties similar  to  those  in  my  pictures,  if  your  skill  be  equal  to  the  task.”  And 
it  was  in  a school  of  similar,  though  not  of  equal  l^uty,  that,  as  I have 
shewn  thee,  our  young  Maclise  first  strenuously  stripped  himself  to  the  work. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I should  go  back  a little,  and  trace  him  from 
bis  birth  upwards  to  his  fourteenth  year ; for  the  curiosity  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  these  matters  appertaining  to  a man  of  true  genius,  is  a just 
and  proper  and  laudable  cariosity. 

Tbe  immediate  family  of  Maclise  then  is  not  purely  Irish,  but  is  Scoto-Irish. 
It  was  the  name  adopted  by  some  members  of  the  Clan  Mac  Donald,  who  were 
noted  for  having  taken  too  active  a part  in  the  Scottish  Rebellion,  headed  by 
the  old  Pretender  against  the  House  of  Brunswick.  These  Mac  Donalds 
were  forced  to  quit  Scotland — their  estates  were  confiscated— and  after  peace 
was  established,  they  returned  to  the  Highlands,  assuming  for  obvious  reasons 
the  name  of  Mac  Leish.  Daniel,  tbe  grandfather  of  the  painter,  was  one  of 
this  family,  and  was  bom  on  St.  Andrew’s  day,  in  17‘2C,  in  the  north  High- 
lands, between  the  towns  of  Callender  and  Monteith  in  Perthshire — be  had 
two  elder  brothers,  Malcolm  and  James.  They  were  farmers  sind  mill  owners. 
At  eighteen,  Daniel  entered  a volunteer  regiment,  named,  when  first  enrolled, 
the  Highland  Watch  (afterwards  the  famous  42nd.)  This  regiment,  owing 
to  their  local  fame  in  the  Highlands,  were  invited  to  London,  reviewed  by  the 
King,  George  II.,  in  person,  sent  into  the  Netherlands,  and  there  served  in 
the  war  under  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Highlander,  Daniel,  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Fontenoy,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  seven  thou- 
sand men  were  slain  ; at  the  defeat  at  Val,  near  Maastricht,  and  at  Dettingen. 
He  was  wounded  at  Fontenoy,  and  was  made  adjutant.  When  the  general 
army  was  recalled  from  Flanders,  the  Highland  Watch  was  sent  into  Ireland, 
and  the  rest  of  the  British  troops  passed  into  Scotland,  to  quell  the  rebellion 
raised  by  the  young  Pretender.  Malcolm  and  James,  the  brothers  of  Daniel, 
joined  the  rebels,  and  were  engaged  at  Culloden.  The  Highlander  was  quar- 
tered at  Charlemont,  in  tbe  County  of  Armagh.  Here  ho  married  into 
the  family  of  the  Hills,  retired  from  the  array,  enjoyed  pension  and  halfpay, 
and  finally  settled  in  Dublin  in  1750.  He  had  seventeen  children,  twelve  boys 
and  five  girls,  all  of  whom  died  when  young,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander, 
the  father  of  the  painter.  This  gentleman  obtained  an  ensign's  commission 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  in  the  Elgin  Fencibles,  a corps  raised  by  Lady  Drum- 
mond in  1794, f and  sent  into  Ireland  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  This  regi- 
ment being  stationed  in  Cork,  our  young  ensign  married  Miss  Rebecca 
Bohanan,  of  a well  known  and  loyally  reputed  Baudon  family,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  Clears  of  that  city,  wealthy  merchants. 

The  regiment  was  disbanded,  after  seven  years’  existence,  and  the  young 
ensign,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  representations  of  his  wife’s  rela- 
tives, was  induced  to  enter  into  the  conduct  of  a trade,  for  which  he  had  not 
one  single  requisite.  He  superintended,  however,  for  many  years,  tbe  business 


* This  Lady  Drummond  seems  to  have  been  a beautiful  amazon.  She  appeared 
in  kilt  and  tartan  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  mounted  on  a eharger,  and  gave  the  co- 
lour,s  to  the  regiment.  It  was  said  that  by  tbe  charms  of  her  presence  she  gained 
over  many  a recusant  recruit,  personally  soliciting  them  with  a guinea  placed  be- 
tween her  beautiful  lips. 
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of  a tan-yard  in  Cork,  and  fulfilled,  daring  the  war,  several  government  con- 
tracts for  the  troops  ombarliing  nt  Cove.  Ilis  course  of  trade,  however,  was 
not  prosperous,  and  after  five-and-thirty  years'  unceasing  toil,  he  found  himself 
almost  os  poor  as  when  he  began.  He  had  ten  children,  of  whom  the  eldest 
was  Daniel,  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in  George’s-street,  jnst 
near  Grafton's-alley,  on  the  25th  of  January,  181 1 ; a lineal  descendant  of  two 
kilted  predecessors. 

Such,  then,  is  a genealogical  sketch  of  Maclise  for  two  generations ; and 
curious  truly  would  it  be  to  inuuire  by  what  metempsychosis  the  grandson  of 
the  stout,  stalwart,  fighting  Highlander,  of  Dettingcn  aud  Fonteno^,  flashed 
upon  the  world  in  the  character  of  the  great  and  golden-dreaming  Painter  that 
he  is.  Curious,  indeed,  the  investigation  would  be ; but  we  shall  pass  it  by  for 
the  present,  and  re-enter  the  Hail  of  Statues,  in  which  we  first  presented 
Maclise  to  the  reader.  The  effect  upon  his  mind  of  these  beautiful  and  actual 
moulds  from  the  originals  that  had  been  worshipped  by  generations,  was  At  first 
overwhelming — then  it  became  inspiring.  From  month  to  month,  by  day,  by 
night,  he  studied  from  their  perfect  forms,  labouring  still  over  his  portfolio, 
but  breathless  always  before  one,  the  breathing  statue  of  the  Sun-God.  \Vc 
aro  told  by  Poussin,  that  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Rome  afforded  him  in- 
struction  which  be  could  not  expect  from  the  best  masters.  He  studied  th^ 
beautiful  in  the  Greek  statues,  and  from  the  Meleager  of  the  Vatican,  nog 
ascertained  to  be  Mercury,  be  derived  his  rules  of  proportion — arches,  columns, 
antique  vases,  and  urns,  were  thus  rendered  tributary  to  the  decoration  of  hU 
pictures  ; while  from  the  basso  relievos  he  acquired  that  elegant  contrast,  that 
propriety  of  attitude,  and  that  fear  of  crowding  his  pictures,  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable  ; being  accustomed  to  s.vy  that  a half  figure  more  tlian  requisite 
was  sulHcient  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  a whole  composition.  Such  was 
the  particular  model  which  Poussin  contemplated.  Guido  Rene,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared  that  the  Medicean  Venus  and  the  Niobe  wero  those  from 
which  ho  himself  most  loved  to  copy.  Rut  far  before  either  it  must  he  ailinitted 
was  that  which  Maclise  selected  os  his  studio,  contemplated,  and  loved,  till 
every  part  and  portion  of  it  was  printed  on  his  heart — the  great  and  gioriooi 
Phoebus  Apollo. 

At  length  an  exhibition  was  established,  and  young  Maclise  exhibited  a draw- 
ing of  his  favourite  statue.  In  the  next  year  he  presented  an  original  design 
of  Ailneas  bearing  Anchises  from  the  sacking  of  Troy,  in  which  the  story  was 
represented  with  true  Virgilian  tenderness  and  sublimity — 

“ Ergo  age,  care  pater,  cervici  imponerc  nostric  ; ' 

^so  snbibo  humcris,  ncc  me  labor  iste  gravabit;  ..| 

Quo  res  cumnne  cadent,  unum  ct  commune  perielnm, 

Una  saluf  amoobus  erit.” — Vir^.  /Eneid,  lib.  ii.,  v.  707. 

About  this  time  an  old  maiden  lady.  Miss  Spratt,  took  on  active  interest  in  his 
young  efforts,  and  introdueed  him  to  various  members  of  her  acqumutance ; 
among  others,  to  the  late  Mr,  Newenliam,  the  banker,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
sculptor,  for,  like  Rogers,  he  united  two  dissimilar  pursuits.  The  boy  became 
thenceforth  almost  a constiint  guest  at  Summerhill,  a charming  residence  over- 
looking the  river,  and  commanding  a fine  prospect  of  that  exquisite  sea-avenue 
which  extends  from  Glanmire  to  the  city.  Here  was  a place  entirely  congenial  to 
bis  tastes.  Mr.  Newenham  had  a gallery  of  pictures,  very  well  selected ; the 
house  was  the  resort  of  all  who  could  in  any  way  pretend  to  taste  ; and  the 
d.iughter  and  the  father,  both  wedded  to  art,  carried  on  the  actual  exercise  of 
paiuting  and  modelling.  Colours,  canvass,  and  the  easel,  the  model  stand  and 
clay,  thus  became  familiar  objects  to  young  Maclise,  and  it  was  here,  with  bor- 
rowed colours,  and  on  an  imposing  tablet,  that  his  first  exercise  in  oil  colour 
occurred.  This  was  a portrait  of  his  old  lady-patroness.  Miss  Spratt,  which  for 
rigid  faithfulness  and  stern  detail  was,  in  technical  phrase,  pronounced  to  be 
impayuhle.  The  same  lady  took  him  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who 
manipulated,  and  pronounced  the  sentence — “ A Painter  indeed,"  which  was 
supposed  to  be  most  oracular,  and  had  its  effect  in  confirming  his  tendency,  and 
fulfilling  its  prediction. 
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Even  at  this  time  the  horizon  was  not  clear  enough  to  enable  his'fricnds  to 
see  a prospect  before  him  in  the  path  of  art,  and  ho  was  induced  to  enter  the 
banking-house  of  bis  friendly  patron,  where  for  a whole  year  he  devoted  him- 
self, greatly  against  his  feelings,  to  its  uncongenial  duties.  At  length  all  bonds 
were  broken ; fresh  advice  came,  and  he  was  allowed  for  the  first  time  to  fol- 
low, unconstrainedly,  his  inclination  towards  art — unconstraincdly,  I say,  for 
his  tendency  towards  it,  hitherto,  had  ever  been  checked.  He  now  returned  to 
his  favourite  study  of  the  Anfimie,  and  bec.tme  acquainted  with  a gentleman  who 
confirmed  all  his  inclinations — dllchard  Sainthill — whose  antiquarian  knowledge 
and  various  literary  attainments  eminently  qualified  him  for  inspiring  a youth 
with  a true  devotion  to  the  classic,  to  the  sublime,  and  to  the  beautiful.  His 
attention  was  now  directed  to  incdalling,  to  heraldry,  and  the  like  exercises,  and 
he  made  Various  drawings  in  both  departments.  His  pencil  was  always  ready, 
and  in  constant  exercise.  About  this  time  he  went  to  Killarney,  and  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,*  visited  all  the  most  romantic  scenery,  and  numerous  were  the 
sketches  with  which  his  portfolio  was  filled  on  his  return.  His  pencil  was  ag.ain 
called  into  requisition,  and  helltenally  made  the  portraits  ofal!  the  officers  then 
stationed  in  the  Cork  barracks.  He  was  now  sixteen. 

In  1827,  while  he  was  staying  at  a friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fermoy,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  stopping  for  breakfast  at  the  hotel, 
Bianconi’s  jaunting-car,  loaded  with  a number  of  his  schoolfellows  on  their  w.ay 
to  Trinitjr  College.  Hailing  him  with  great  glee,  he  was  persuaded  in  five  mi- 
nutes to  join  the  party.  He  paid  for  his  seat,  packed  up  his  light  imrtmanteau, 
and  in  half  an  hour  w.as  on  his  road  to  the  metropolis.  There  he  met  an  officer 
of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  whom  he  had  known  in  Cork,  and  having  made  a 
happy  sketch  of  him  in  his  dragoon  uniform,  it  led  to  his  having  the  same  ser- 
vice to  render  to  every  officer  in  the  regiment ; and  from  them  his  name  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  most  of  the  military  men  then  stationed  in  Dublin  sat  to  him. 
Many  of  these  sketches  exhibited  considerable  power  of  drawing  in  a self- 
taught  lad  of  sixteen.  With  some  guineas  in  his  purse,  he  now  set  ont,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  old  school-fellows,  on  a pedestrian  tour  through  Wicklow, 
and  in  ten  days  they  had  nearly  traversed  the  entire  county,  managing  their 
route  so  as  to  see  every  remarkable  spot  it  contained.  He  sketched  everything 
— Views  in  the  Darglo — Powerscourt — glimpses  in  the  Mount.ains — the  Valley 
of  the  Seven  Churches — Glendalough’s  gloomy  Shore,  &c.  He  visited  St.  Ke- 
vin’s Bed,  hallowed  just  before  by  thedevotions  of  another  pilgrim,Sir  W.  Scott, 
wandered  through  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  and  caught  into  his  sketch  book  the  Meeting 
of  the  Waters.  The  party  slept  in  peasants'  sheds  and  cocklofts,  dined  on 
potatoes  and  potheen  ; were  benighted  once  on  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  made  themselves  a bed  with  large  stones  on  its  summit, 
covered  over  with  heather  which  they  plucked  for  blankets.  Having  returned 
to  Dublin,  he  visited  the  Fair  of  Donnybrook,  and  then  commenced  his  mean- 
derings  homeward,  visiting  every  old  Castle  and  Abbey  in  his  way.  He  made 
many  elaborate  drawings — Holy  Cross,  O’Brien’s  Tomb,  the  Rock  of  Cashel, 
&c.  &C.,  with  numerous  characteristic  sketches  of  the  peasantry.  In  short,  ho 
was  the  Titmarsh  of  his  time  as  far  ns  Art  was  concerned. 

I ought,  perhaps,  to  have  stated  before  that  be  had  been  introduced  in  1828 
to  the  famiiy  of  the  Penroses,  whose  beautiful  scat.  Wood  Hill,  was  close  to 
the  demesne  of  his  friend  Newenham,  and  possessed  also  a very  remarkable 
picture  gallery.  Here,  too,  he  studied  a great  deal,  and  made  many  copies  ; 
one  of  the  well  known  Venus  Rising  from  the  Sen,  by  his  townsman  Barry. 
He  copied  also  a historic  picture  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Gideon  b^  Bouchier,  the 
Return  of  Telemachus  by  Angeliea  Kauffman,  a Head  by  Titian,  and  many 
others.  He  also  copied  at  the  same  time,  from  the  well  known  prints,  all  the 
large  heads  of  Ralfaelle's  Transfiguration,  as  well  as  the  carefbl  outline  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo’s  Last  Judgment,  the  Crucifixion  in  Carey’s-Lano  Chapel,  attri- 


* From  the  lady  of  this  gentleman  he  received  his  first  colour-box,  and  by  a kins- 
man of  the  same  this  memoir  is  written.  So  much  for  what  ho  owes  to  ” Sweet 
Costlo  Hyde.” 
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buted  to  Giiidoi  and  man;  of  Barry's  etchings  of  the  series  of  hie  pictores  in 
the  Aslelphi.  He  iras  introduced  to  Crofton  Croker,  who  visited  his  native 
city  in  1826,  and  made  some  designs  for  his  Fairy  Legends,  which  were  after- 
wards engraved  and  publislied  with  the  book. 

I might  also,  perhaps,  have  added,  that  though  fame  is  silent  respecting  his 
exercises  in  the  classical  seminary,  she  used  to  speak  trumpet-tongued  of  his 
doings  in  exercises  of  another  kind — those  I mean  by  flood  and  field.  He  used 
to  swim  from  the  Old  Castle  at  Blackrock  to  the  Little  Island,  and  hack  again 
without  resting — he  fenced,  he  danced,  wrote  poetry,  and  played  the  guitar. 
Certain  masquerades  were  got  up  in  Cork  for  charitable  purposes,  and  at  one 
he  was  able  to  add  considerably  to  the  funds  by  his  personating  an  itinerant 
artist,  Dicky  Tuite,  making  rapidly  on  the  spot  several  grotesque  sketches  of 
the  assembled  characters,  which  were  immediately  bought.  He  handled  the 
o.ar  well,  and  could  row  fur  nine  miles  at  a stretch.  He  sang  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Chapel,  cutting  in  the  intervals  of  prayer  many  an  amusing  face  on  the 
inside  of  the  old  oak  pew.  He  played  the  flute,  wrote  fun  for  Bolster's  Maga- 
zine, laughed  at  his  music  master,  and  caricatured  his  meager  Italian  visage. 
In  short,  he  was  the  wildest,  wittiest,  cleverest,  best  tempered,  modestest,  and 
most  accomplished  boy  in  the  entire  province. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unworthy  of  mention  that  he  owes  deep  obligation  to  Dr. 
Woodrotfe,  who  afforded  him  every  facility  in  his  study  of  anatomy.  Ho  for 
years  attended  the  doctor’s  lectures,  and  devoted  himself,  during  many  winters, 
to  actual  dissection  ; following  in  this  the  example  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  for 
twelve  years  devoted  himself  to  anatomy,  and  thus  laid  the  fqundation  of  that 
style  from  which  he  obtained  the  glorious  name  of  the  Dante  of  the  Art.  The 
Cork  Institution  afforded  him  gratuitous  admission  to  their  lectures,  and  Pro- 
fessors Davy  and  Taylor,  who  annually  delivered  discourses  on  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  always  left  a ticket  as  his  disposal.  The  Institution  bad  some 
valuable  books,  to  which  he  had  at  all  times  free  access ; and  from  the  Cork 
Library  he  received  a similar  privilege.  In  fact  he  got,  as  he  says  himself,  “a 
splendid  education  that  is,  like  all  men  of  rare  genius,  he  gave  himself  one. 
He  never  spared  labour — he  never  was  too  great  a man  for  exertion.  He  did 
not  absurdly  trust  to  genius  unassisted  by  work.  He  laboured  on  and  on,  and 
behold  he  has  won  the  prize.  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Header,  go  thou  and 
do  likewise. 

In  July,  1828,  Maclise  set  out  for  London,  brimful  of  hope,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  presented  his  drawing  for  probation  in  the  Royal  Academy,  So- 
merset House,  and  was  admitted.  It  was  from  a small  cast  of  the  bronze  sta- 
tue of  Hercules  in  the  Museum,  lent  to  him  for  the  purpose  by  W.  Wyon, 
R.  A.,  and  executed  in  his  own  bed-room,  up  two  pair  of  stairs.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A.,  who  was  then  engaged  on  his  beautiful  picture 
of  Sir  Roger  and  the  Gypsies.  By  him  he  was  presented  to  Sir  Martin  Ar- 
cher Shee,  and  to  Gilbert  S.  Newton  ; he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Crof- 
ton  Croker,  and  made  that  of  Dr.  Maginn,  who  although  but  rarely  inclined 
to  enthusiasm,  from  the  first  entertained  for  Maclise  the  highest  and  warmest 
admiration. 

In  the  same  year  he  drew  for  the  medal  in  the  antique  school  of  the  academy, 
and  received  the  last  one  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  with  the  works  of 
Reynolds  and  West,  bound  and  inscribed.  In  1830,  be  presented  bis  drawing, 
and  was  admitted  to  study  in  the  Life  School  of  the  Academy.  He  competed 
for  the  medal  in  this  school,  this  year  also,  and  was  successful.  He  also  ob- 
tained the  medal  for  the  best  copy  of  an  oil  picture,  made  in  the  School  of 
Painting. 

Nor  did  he  devote  himself  solely  to  his  studies  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
made  portrait  drawings  of  both  friends  and  enemies ; and  is  said  to  have  sketch- 
ed one  thousand  such  in  the  course  of  his  first  three  years  in  London.  Many 
of  those  being  literary  character.*,  found  their  way  into  Fraser's  Magazine. 
He  became  also  a literary  contributor  to  its  pages,  and  many  a sonnet,  and 
many  pages  of  rhyming  have  being  attributed  to  him.  He  went  to  Paris  in  the 
summer,  and  studied  in  the  Louvre  and  Luxemburgh  galleries  for  some  months. 
Many  of  his  drawings  had  now  appeared  in  the  Academy  Exhibitions  j one  of 
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her  Royal  HighnoM  the  Princess  Sophia ; one — an  astonishing  likeness— of  Tom 
CamplMlh  and  that  most  exquisitely  charming  one  of  Miss  Landon  ; bnt«it  was 
not  till  1831,  that  be  made  his  first  essay  at  historical  p.ainting,  in  which  year  he 
competed  for  the  gold  medal.  The  subject  dictated  by  the  Royal  Academy  was 
the  choice  of  Hercules,  and  he  received  the  award  from  the  hands  of  the  new 
President,  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1831.  This  ren- 
deredhim  eligible  to  be  sent  on  the  academical  pension  to  study  in  Italy  fur  three 
years,  but  he  never  availed  himself  of  their  bounty,  so  that  he  has  attained  all 
bis  distinction  without  ever  having  seen  an  Italian  gallery  ; resembling  in  this 
Corregio,  the  glory  of  the  Venetian  School.* 

In  1832,  he  painted  the  fairy  scene  from  the  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream — 
“ Puck  disenchanting  Bottom  with  Oberon  and  Titania,  and  the  elves  Peas- 
blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth  and  Mustard  seed,  paying  him  court."  This  met  with 
a good  deal  of  attention  at  the  exhibition  at  Somerset  House.  In  the  same  year 
he  painted  that  scene  from  Moure's  Lalla  Rookb,  Mokanna,  the  Prophet,  re- 
vealing his  features  to  Zclica. 

“ He  rais'd  his  veil,  the  maid  turned  slowly  round, 

Look'd  at  him,  shriek'd,  and  sank  upon  the  ground." 

This  picture  obtained  the  prize  of  501.,  awarded  by  the  Liverpool  Academy 
for  the  best  painting  in  oil.  1 saw  it  for  the  first  time,  last  July,  at  a conver- 
sazione of  the  Irish  Society  in  Pall  Mall,  and  was  greatly  struck  by  its  poetic 

beauty,  fire,  and  fancy.  The  fij'ure  of  tbe  Impostor  is  grandly  conceived a 

glimpse  of  his  hideous  features  is  just  caught  as  he  slowly  raises  his  silver  veil, 
while  before  him,  horror-stricken  and  fainting,  is  the  exquisite  form  of  the  hapless 
Zelica.  The  stars  are  shining  in  through  the  pillars  of  the  hall,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  midnight  is  in  harmony  with  the  melancholy  story.  Both  these 
pictures  were  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1833.  In  the  same  year 
(1832)  Maclise  made  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  where  he  sketched  a great  deal. 
He  travelled  through  Warwickshire,  visiting  Stratford  and  its  shrine War- 

wick Castle — Leamington — Birmingham — Dudley  Castle — Lichfield  Cathedral 
— Manchester — Liverpool,  through  North  Wales,  Chester,  &c.  Ho  visited 
tbe  Castles  of  Conway  and  Caernarvon — Bangor — Cader  Idris — ascended  Snow- 
don, and  explored  Beth  Gelert,  Beaumaris,  Beaudesert,  and  Holyhead,  from 
which  he  came  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  his  native  city.  This  was  the  first 
time  be  had  been  there  for  four  years,  and  be  was  now  in  tbe  morning  of  his 
fame.  It  happened  that  Hogan  the  sculptor  returned  to  Cork  at  the  same 
time.  Both  were  received  with  the  truest  Irish  hospitality.  A public  meeting 
was  convened  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  gold  medals  were 
voted  to  both.  That  of  Maclise  was  inscribed  as  follows 

ALDMNO  SUO 
DANIELI  MACU8E 
EOREGIE 
IN  PICTCRA 
MERENTI 

B0CIXTA8  ARTIUM  CORCACIENSIS. 

SEP.  26,  183*2. 


••‘That  great,  self-formed,  authentic  genius,  who  was  the  model  of  all  superna- 
tural grace,  who  alone  painted  heaven  as  surely  it  is,  and  hath  represented  to  hu- 
man weakness  the  angelic  nature  ; — this,  too,  by  inspiration,  not  having  had  any 
master,  or  none  but  whom  ho  left  quite  out  of  sight  in  the  earliest  progresses  of  his 
divine  pencil.  He  never  even  saw  the  works  of  his  great  masters,  having  confined 
himscii'  to  his  native  Lombardy,  except  one  single  one  of  Raphael,  and  a great  one, 
indeed — that  was  his  St.  Cecilia — when  brought  to  Bologne,  and  then,  after  consi- 
dering it  with  attention,  and  the  admiration  it  deserved,  he  had  the  spirit  (.and  ho 
had  the  right  to  that  spirit)  to  say.  Well,  I am  a p.ainter  too.  Anch  'io  mno 
vittore.'’ — liichanUon'M  Lttturr.n  on  Patntm*/^  a delightful  work,  written  with  de- 
lightful enthusiasm.  The  above  pa.ssage  i.s  not  a little  applicable  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 
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Having  refreshed  bis  resources.  Antaeus-like,  on  bis  mother  earth,  be  returned 
to  London,  and  painted,  in  the  beginning  of  1833,  “ All  Hallow’s  Eve,  or  Snap- 
Apple  Night,”  exhibited  at  the  Rojal  Academy.  This  picture  created  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  subjects  which  the  French  call 
tableaux  de  genre,  and  the  Italians  liambocciate,  meaning  thereby  fairs,  drol- 
leries, village  feasts  and  festivals,  groups  of  peasants,  &c.  It  was  in  this  style 
that  Murillo  first  began  to  paint,  and  that  Rubens  and  Teniers  won  no  small 
portion  of  their  glory.  M.tclise's  picture  resembles  in  some  way  the  celebrated 
La  Kermesse  Flama)ide  of  Rubens,  and  the  description  of  the  French  poet 
would  apply  equally  well  to  both — 

“ Auz  aigres  sons  d'uno  double  musette, 

Lcs  villageois  en  couple  rcunis, 

Frappant  da  pied  et  balan;ant  la  tete, 

Dansent  en  rond.  Excites,  enhardis, 

Par  I’air  bruyant  que  I'instrument  rcp6lp, 

Par  les  vapeurs  qm  troublent  Icurs  osprils, 

Et  I'abandon  qui  prompt  la  conquptc, 

Pe  la  bcaute  dont  lour  cocar  est  epris, 

Avec  transports  ils  terminent  la  fete. 

Par  des  baisers  on  donnes  ou  sorpris.” 

There  is,  however,  a greater  number,  and  a larger  variety  of  figures  in  Maclise’s 
picture  ; but,  as  both  it,  and  that  of  Rubens,  have  been  engraved,  it  would  be 
useless  to  enter  into  a minute  description  of  cither.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  Maclise  tells  the  story  of  his  various  groups  infinitely  better  than  Rubens, 
at  least  in  this  picture.  Every  actor,  male  and  female, 

“ II  cor  negli  occhi,  e nella  fronts  ha  scritto.” 

In  the  same  year  he  exhibited  his  " Love  Adventure  of  Francis  the  First  with 
Diana  de  Poictiers.”  In  1834,  his  great  picture  was,  ” The  Installation  of 
Captain  Rock,”  embodying  some  actual  events  that  he  had  witnessed  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  a scene  from  Lady  Morgan’s  Life  of  Salvator  Rosa ; “ The  Painter 
selling  a Picture  to  an  old  Jewish  Cognoscente, ” painted  for  Lord  Chesterfield; 
and  “The  Hypocondriac,”  a student  feeling  his  own  pulse;  together  with  a variety 
of  smaller  works,  for  annuals  and  book  prints.  In  this  year,  also,  he  illustrated 
Hulwer’s  beautiful  work,  “ The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.”  Perhaps  no  higher 
praise  can  be  given  to  the  plates,  than  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  text. 

In  1835,  appeared  the  first  of  the  series  of  that  brilliant  and  wonderful  style, 
of  which  Maclise  is  certainly  the  inventor — “ The  Chivalrio  Vow  of  the  Ladies 
and  the  Peacock.”  “ The  Peacock,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a note  to  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  “ it  is  well  known,  was  considered,  during  the  times 
of  chivalry,  not  merely  as  an  exquisite  delicacy,  but  as  a dish  of  peculiar  solem- 
nity. After  being  roasted,  it  was  again  decorated  with  its  plumage,  and  a 
sponge  dipped  in  lighted  spirits  of  wine  was  placed  in  its  bill.  When  introduced 
on  days  of  grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal  for  venturous  knights  to  take  upon 
them  vows  to  do  some  deed  of  chivalry  before  the  Peacock  and  the  Ladies.” 
Such  was  the  passage  that  suggested  to  Maclise  this  gorgeous  picture.  And 
beautiful  and  magical  was  the  execution.  Knights  on  horseback,  in  complete 
steel  arrayed,  banners  in  castle  court-yard,  young  and  lovely  women — all  these 
combine  to  make  up  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  in  the  world.  So  vivid 
was  its  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  L.  E.  L.,*  that  bright  and  fascinating 
enchantress— 

“ Lived 

Mid  bright  realities,  and  brighter  dreams. 


* L.  E.  L.  was  one  of  Madiso’s  most  enthusiastic  worshippers.  The  friendship 
between  them  was  honourable  to  both.  The  Painter  has  drawn  for  posterity  the 
only  portrait  of  the  Poetess  that  exists — a perfect  gem  of  art ; and  the  Poetew  has 
repaid  him  by  this,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  her  poems. 
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Those  strange  but  exquisite  imaginings, 

That  tinge  with  sueh  sweet  coiours  mmstrei  thoughts. 

And  fame,  like  sun  light,  was  upon  her  path. 

And  strangers  heard  her  name,  and  eyes  that  nerer 
Had  looked  on  Sappho,  yet  had  wept  with  her.” 

that  she  published  in  the  same  year  her  beautiful  poem  of  the  “ Vow  of  the 
Peacock,"  suggested,  as  she  states,  by  this  astonishing  picture. 

Of  this  style  of  painting  I wish  to  say  something.  It  is  es.sentially  original. 
It  is  Maclise's  own  invention,  but  its  splendour  and  beauty  seem  to  have  fright- 
ened away  all  imitators.  Certainly  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  compete  with 
him.  Novel  in  his  subjects,  rich  and  luxuriant  in  his  treatment  of  them,  with 
a fancy  as  gorgeous  and  as  teeming  as  his  who  imagined  the  pictured  wonders 
of  the  Faerie  Queene,  this  stylo  still  stands  alone,  and  unaccomplished  by  any 
but  its  inventor.  That  it  is  eminently  new  cannot  be  denied — that  it  is  emi- 
nently attractive,  the  whole  British  people  testify.  It  is  different  from  the 
Grand  Style,  which,  as  in  some  of  the  cartoons  of  Kafiaelle,  produces  its  effect 
by  concentration,  entireness,  and  simplicity,  rejecting  all  superfluity  of  orna- 
ment, and  distinguished  by  the  uniformity  of  its  leading  lines,  and  the  general 
sobriety  of  its  colours.  It  is  greater  than  the  Ornamental  Style,  which,  as  in 
the  pictures  of  Rubens  and  Paul  Veronese,  delights  by  its  multiplicity  of  parts, 
by  contrast  in  colours,  by  general  brilliancy,  but  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
the  purely  poetical.  It  is  nearer  to  the  idealism  of  the  Historical  Style  than  any 
other,  but  it  is  wanting  in  its  abstract  grandeur  and  magnificence,  in  its  statue- 
like stateliness  and  sublime  severity,  in  its  huge  proportions  and  epic  elevation. 
But  who  could  hope  to  rival  Michael  Angelo,  the  mighty  master  of  this  last 
named  style  ? — “ him,”  whom  to  use  the  words  of  Claudio  Tolomei,  “ all  paint- 
ers seem  to  worship  as  their  great  master,  prince,  and  god  of  design.”  Or  even 
supposing  that  fate,  or  some  happy  accident,  sent  among  us  a genius  capable  of 
doing  so,  what  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  invention  could  he  find  ? In  these 
countries  thereis  a'general  distaste  for  large  pictures — we  prefer  those  of  a mode- 
rate size  ; and  though  our  neighbours,  the  French,  have,  more  than  once,  by 
their  example,  endeavoured  to  allure  ns  into  their  habit  of  covering  acres  of 
canvass  with  rivers  of  oil,  there  seems  no  probability  that  this  purely  Historical 
Style  will  ever  become  naturalized  among  us.  Hence  it  is  that  historical  paint- 
ing is  a drug  in  the  market,  and  that  our  historical  painters,  or  those  who  would 
be  thought  so,  languish  in  prisons,  or  die  in  want.  There  is  now  lying  before 
me  a letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Haydon  from  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  in 
which  he  was  confin^  in  the  month  of  September,  1836,  for  a debt  of  £30, 
wherein  he  alludes  to  this  want  of  taste  in  the  British  public.  “ Since  Thorn- 
hill’s time,”  so  the  letter  runs,  “has  any  historical  painter  made  a decent 
competence?  Is  not  their  condition  become  proverbial  all  over  Europe? 
Hussey  retired  to  Devonshire  in  disgust ; West,  but  fur  the  king,  would  have 
starved;  Barry  was  always  in  struggles;  French  escaped  to  the  keepership; 
Proctor  died  of  want,  after  carrying  both  medals  for  painting  and  sculpture ; 
Howard  was  glad  to  be  secretary ; Hilton  to  succeed  Fuseli,  Westall  has  been 
in  great  afflictions ; Etty  has  left  off  great  works ; and  I am  in  prison.”  Of  the 
truth  of  this  complaint,  I believe,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  it  is  a complaint 
without  a remedy,  as  painting,  on  this  gigantic  scale,  never  has  succeeded  with 
us,  and  probably  never  will.  Those  who,  like  this  unhappy  gentleman,  are  con- 
scious that  they  possess  high  powers,  had  better  devote  themselves  to  the  Grand, 
to  the  Ornamental,  or  the  New  Style,  invented  by  Maclise,wbich  is  a combina- 
tion of  both,  and  which,  though  it  never  can  bo  achieved  by  an  ordinary  man, 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  man  of  true  genius.  To  give  a name  to  this 
style  would  be,  perhaps,  presumptuous,  in  one  who  is  no  professor  of  the  art, 
and  who  knows  it  only  in  theory  ; but,  I think,  no  better  name  can  ever  be  given 
to  it  than  the  Poetical  Style,  for  it  comprises  all  the  features  of  poetry,  and  can 
be  (p’eat,  and  splendid,  and  rich,  and  fanciful,  and  sublime  and  graceful,  when- 
ever either  of  tnese  attributes  is  most  requisite. 

In  the  same  year,  Maclise  produced  “ Henry  VIII. ’sFirstInterviewwith  Anna 
Boleyn,”  meant  to  be  a companion  for  that  of  “ Francis  I.”  He  also  painted 
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some  small  pictures  for  annuals.  Ho  was  now  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

In  1836,  he  exhibited  his  picture  of  “ The  Interview  between  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell,"  and  a picture  of  Macbeth  and  the  witches  at  the  caldron  ; the  6gure 
of  Macbeth  being  painted  from  his  friend  Macready.  This  was  the  last  exhi- 
bition at  Somerset  House.  The  academicians  removed  to  Trafalgar-sqnare, 
and  he  exhibited,  at  their  first  opening,  in  1837,  “Bohemian  Gypseys.”  Most 
of  these  pictures  were  very  large — ten  and  twelve  feet — this  is  fourteen.  He 
exhibited  also  a portrait  of  Lady  Sykes,  a perfect  gem,  in  which  the  eyes  seem 
absolutely  to  swim  in  light.  He  illustrated  Bulwer’s  “ Leila,  or  the  Siege  of 
Granada,”  and  drew  much  for  annuals,  keepsakes,  amulets,  &c.,  &c.  A pic- 
ture of  Sardanapaius  and  Myrrha,  from  Byron — Kaled,  and  Nourmahal.  In 
1838,  Kis  principal  picture  was  “ Merry  Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time — bringing 
up  the  Boar’s  bead." 

“ Up  to  the  fretted  roof  is  sent 
The  mingled  roar  of  merriment. 

With  blithesome  laugh  and  joyous  shout 
Of  comely  maid  or  handsome  lout, 

That  oaken  roof  full  oft  has  rung 
To  laughing  lilt  from  lusty  lung — 

To  boisterous  mirth  and  honest  glee, 

Reflected  from  its  canopy  ; 

But  never  lent  its  sheltering  aid 
To  brighter  groups  than  here  portray'd  : 

And  never  will  its  arch  spread  o'er 
Such  merry-making  Christmas  more. 

The  Barou  with  a courteous  grace 
There  sits  him  down  in  pride  of  place ; 

And  ready  vassals  near  him  stand. 

And  watch  his  eye  for  a command ; 

Towards  gentle  dames  turn  valiant  knights 
Fierce  from  the  brunt  of  fifty  fights. 

Circling  the  fire,  a merry  band 
The  slipper  hunt  from  hand  to  hand, 

A romping  group  of  happy  faces. 

As  bright  with  ribbands  as  with  graces. 

That  shriek  of  glee — that  laugh — that  shout — 

Tell  the  hid  slipper  is  found  out. 

But  not  yet  gain’d,  though  yon  page  tries 
To  check  its  progress  as  it  flies. 

And  now  the  boar’s  head  is  brought  in, 

’Mid  song  and  shout  and  music’s  din, 

By  lusty  serving-man,  in  pride, 

Vvith  form  erect,  and  scarf  o’er  side  ; 

Between  the  tusks  a pippin’s  placed, 

Rosemary  wreaths  around  are  traced. 

Garlands  of  flowers  the  dish  have  graced — 

With  laurel  his  fierce  head  is  crowned. 

And  loud  the  applause  that  rings  around. 

Before  him,  ivied,  wand  in  hand. 

Misrule’s  mock  lordling  takes  his  stand. 

And  close  behind  might  there  be  seen 
The  woodman  in  his  garb  of  green  j 
Drummers  and  pipers  next  appear. 

And  carollers  in  motley  gear. 

Stewards,  butlers,  cooks,  bring  up  the  rear ; 

Some-^  apart  from  all  the  rest. 

And  tlicsc  for  merry  masque  are  drest.” 

Such  is  the  description  which  he  gives  of  it  himself  in  one  of  bis  poems,  and 
I feel  that  there  cannot  be  a better.  In  the  same  exhibition  tqipeared  '*  Sal- 
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vator  Rosa  painting  his  friend  Massaniello,”  suggested  by  Lady  Morgan’s  work, 
with  “ Olivia  and  Sophia,  dressing  Moses  for  the  Fair,"  from  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Most  of  these  appeared  afterwards  at  the  British  Institution  : “ The  Wild 
Huntsman, " with  dog  .and  game,  and  The  Page,  with  ditto,  appeared  at  the 
same  time  ; the  latter  being  a portrait  of  his  brother.  Doctor  Maclise. 

I was  near  forgetting  a curious  incident  in  his  life,  which  occurred  in  18.3(5. 
Sir  John  Soane  having  been  a large  subscriber  to  the  Literary  Fund,  some 
desire  was  manifested  to  have  his  portrait  placed  in  the  committee  room,  and 
Maclise  generously  offered  to  paint  it  for  the  Society,  gratuitously.  Sir  John 
accordingly  sat  for  his  likeness,  .and  for  a time  it  w.as  pronounced  to  be  perfect, 
both  as  a work  of  art,  and  a complete  resemblance.  Some  good-natured  friends, 
however,  got  round  the  Knight,  and  with  marvellously  kind  intentions,  per- 
suaded him,  that  while  the  .\donis-like  charms  were  concealed,  the  defects  and 
wrinkles  of  eighty  years  were  too  prominently  put  forward  by  the  painter ; as- 
sured him,  while  they  shook  his  hand,  and  swallowed  his  wine,  that  he  wo.s 
caricatured,  not  portrayed,  libelled,  not  limned ; and  worked  up  the  poor 
old  man  to  a state  of  desperate  rage  with  himself,  Maclise,  the  Literary 
Fund,  and  the  whole  world.  Frantic  with  passion,  he  demanded  that  the 
committee,  on  pain  of  his  ceasing  over  again  to  subscribe  to  the  funds  of 
the  society,  should  immediately  take  down  the  offending  likeness,  whose  libel 
was  its  truth,  from  the  walls  of  their  room,  and  hand  it  over  to  him,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  offered  to  replace  it  by  a copy  of  his  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  To  the  latter  part  of  his  offer  no  objection  could  well  be  made, 
but  Maclise  demanded  back  his  portrait,  while  Sir  John  as  strenuously  insisted 
that  to  himself  alone  it  should  he  given.  The  Committee  was  thus  placed  in  a 
dilemma.  They  did  not  wish  to  offend  Sir  John  ; hut  they  felt  that  it  would 

be  grossly  unjust  to  Maclise,  if  they  refused  to  give  him  back  his  portrait 

While  they  were  deliberating,  a poor  half-witted  fellow,  very  well  known  on  the 
town,  and  who  had,  by  some  means,  heard  of  the  controversy,  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  Having  surreptitiously  obtained 
admission  into  the  committee  room,  late  in  the  evening,  he  cut  the  portrait 
into  pieces,  and  then  wont  away,  leaving  a note  on  the  table,  to  the  effect,  that 
he  had  destroyed  the  bone  of  contention.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  indict  the 
offender  for  felony,  but  Maclise  generously  had  pity  on  the  wretched  man.  So 
extraordinary  an  occurrence  furnished  food  for  table-talk  in  London  for  a con- 
siderable period,  and  gave  rise  to  a hundred  epigrams,  not  the  worst  of  which 
was  the  iollowing  : — 

“ A nCTORIAI,  DESTRCCrlVK’s  IlKFF.NCE. 

To  the  Literary  Fund  Committee. 

" ’Tis  past  all  question  that  Maclise 

Had  failed  your  friend  Sir  John  to  please; 

Then  never  look  at  me  askance ; 

For  this,  believe  me,  is  the  case. 

If  I had  not  destroyed  his  face^ 

You  must  have  lost  his  countenance." 

In  1839  Maclise  exhibited  the  picture  of  “ Robin  Hood  and  Coeurde  Lion  in 
the  greenwood,”  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Norlhwick  ; “ Gil  Bias  and  the 
Parasite,”  and  a scene  from  the  burletta  of  Midas,  both  purchased  by  her 
Majesty  ; a full  length  portrait  of  an  old  lady,  the  painter’s  mother.  He  also 
exhibited  “ Malvolio  smiling  on  Olivia,"  a delightful  picture,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Vernon.  It  is  perfectly  poetical,  with  its  quaint  gardens,  its  long  clipped 
alleys,  its  lazy,  luxurious  peacocks,  trailing  through  the  walks  and  over  the 
flower  vases,  or  basking  in  the  golden  sun.  Here  arc  flower  knots,  and  a tree 
above  Olivia’s  bead,  of  which  every  leaf  is  painted,  and  painted  with  the  rarest 
skill  too.  This  excellence  to  ordinary  people  has  often  appeared  to  be  unworthy 
of  Maclise’s  great  powers,  but  let  them  only  hear  what  is  related  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  On  subjects  which  he  undertook  fully  to  complete,  be  was  not  satis- 
fied with  only  perfecting  the  heads,  counterfeiting  the  shining  of  the  eyes,  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  even  the  beating  of  the  arteries ; 
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he  likewise  portrayed  each  aeparate  garment  and  every  accessary  with  minute- 
ness. Thus  in  his  landscapes,  also,  there  was  not  a single  herb  or  leaf  of  a tree 
which  he  had  not  taken  like  a portraitifrom  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  his  very 
leaves  he  gave  a peculiar  air,  and  fold,  and  position  best  adapted  to  represent 
them  rustling  in  the  wind.  How  often  has  this  art,  which  has  been  deemed  an 
excellence  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  been  objected  to  in  Maclise ; critics,  not  know- 
ing that  in  so  objecting,  they  merely  showed  their  owu  ignorance. 

In  the  following  year  (,1840)  he  was  elected  Royal  Academician,  and  exhibited 
the  Banquet  Scene  in  Macbeth — the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  his  productions. 

The  knowledge  of  light  and  shadow  shewn  in  this  picture  u wonderful.  In 
the  St.  Peter  released  from  Prison,  by  Raffaelle,*  there  is  an  astonishing  proof 
of  this  knowledge  by  the  great  master  of  the  Roman  school.  The  figures  of 
the  soldiers  who  stajid  without  the  prison  are  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
moon ; there  is  a torch  which  produces  a second  light ; and  from  the  angel 
emanates  a celestial  splendour  that  rivals  the  beams  of  the  sun.  In  Maclise’s 
picture  the  effects  are  scarcely  less  wonderful.  The  blazing  cressets  fling  down 
upon  the  assembled  lords  a bright  light,  which  brings  into  full  relief  their 
swarthy  martial  faces,  their  looks  of  boldness,  consternation,  and  suspicion  ; a 
group  IS  illuminated  at  one  of  the  tables  solely  by  the  light  reflected  from  the 
armour  of  one  of  them,  the  coat  of  mail  itself  mirroring  a portion  of  the  scene 
around  ; while  the  gory,  indistinct,  and  frowning  apparition  of  Banquo,  in  the 
centre,  sheds  a lurid,  deadly,  ghastly  beam,  that  is  almost  appalling.  Some- 
thing there  is — and  nothing  ;_the  shadow  intercepts  your  view,  and  yet  you  can 
see  through  it.  This  is  the  only  time  a ghost  was  ever  put  on  canvass,  and  it 
has  a magical  effect.  The  figure  of  Lady  Macbeth  has  been  objected  to,  as 
being  too  masculine.  This  picture  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 
I envy  him  its  possession.  As  Johnson  said  of  Barry,  “There  is  a grasp  of 
mind  there,  which  you  will  find  nowhere  else."  Gil  Bias  dressing  en  Cavalier, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wells,  of  Redleaf,  was  also  painted  in  this  year. 
If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  prove  to  us  that  Maclise  is  the  only  man  that  ever 
has  illustrated  Le  Sage  and  Goldsmith,  in  a style  w'ortby  of  both,  it  would  be 
proved  by  this  picture. 

In  184 1,  he  exhibited  the  “ Knight  and  Ladye,”  a graceful  cabinet  gem,  a Por- 
trait of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  “ The  Sleeping  Beauty."  This  is,  perhaps,  his  greatest 
effort  in  that  which  I have  called  the  Poetical  Style.  It  represents  the  follow- 
ing  story — though  to  say  that  it  merely  represents  it,  is  not  enough ; for  the 
picture  is  full  of  life,  and  seems  itself  a bit  of  fairyhood : — 

“ So  the  Princess,  having  fallen  into  a deep  sleep  for  a hundred  years,  was  placed 
in  the  finest  apartment  in  the  Palace,  on  a bed  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
&c.  So  the  Fairy  touched  with  her  wand  all  that  was  in  the  palace.  Maids  of 
honour,  gentlemen  ushers,  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  lords  in  waiting,  waiting 
women,  governesses,  stewards,  cooks,  scullions,  guards,  porters,  pages,  footmen, 
&c.  ; even  little  Bichon,  the  Princess's  favourite  lap-dog,  who  lay  on  the  bed  by 
her  side,  fell  fast  asleep.  At  the  expiration  of  a hundred  years,  the  Prince  arrived. 
He  approached  the  castle  by  a long  avenue ; he  crossed  a large  court-yard  pared 
with  marble ; he  ascended  the  staircase,  entered  the  guard-room,  where  the  guards 
were  snoring  away  most  lustily  ; he  passed  through  several  rows  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  some  sitting,  some  standing,  but  all  asleep.  At  length  he  came  to  an 
apartment  gilded  all  over  with  gold,  and  saw,  on  a magnificent  bed,  the  curtains 
of  which  were  opened  all  round,  a Princess  more  bcantiful  than  anything  ho  bad 
ever  beheld." 

To  describe  this  picture  as  it  ought  to  be  described — to  enumerate  its  adjuncts 
and  accessaries,  would  alone  occupy  more  pag^es  than  I have  already  devoted  to 
this  sketch. 

In  1842  appeared  “ The  Play  Scene  in  Hamlet” — a picture  which  excited  a sen- 
sation even  on  the  Continent.  On  a platform  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  stato 
room  the  play  is  enacted — Hamlet  is  on  the  floor  at  Ophelia's  feet,  the  fire  of 
insanity  darting  from  his  eyes — Ophelia  is  most  beautiful  indeed — the  king,  a 
villainous  looking  assassin,  has  turned  away  his  head  from  the  stage  ; you  can 
see  the  terrific  workings  of  his  guilty  conscience.  The  light  of  the  lamp  which 
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illuininates  the  scene  is  intercepted  by  the  hand  that  pours  the  poison  into  the 
Icing’s  ear,  and  there  is  a huge  shadov  of  the  transaction  awfully  reflected  on 
the  wall.  Tapestries  of  Cain  murdering  Abel  glimmer  on  the  panels  in  the 
lamplight,  but  the  whole  picture  has  in  it  more  of  AJschylns  than  of  Shakspeare. 
This,  with  “ Hunt  the  Slipper,”  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  the  “ Ori- 
gin of  the  Harp"  from  Moore,  were'all  that  he  exhibited.  In  the  following  year 
he  exhibited  another  story  from  Gil  Bias — the  “ Actress’s  Reception  of  the 
Author.”  **  He  advanced  into  the  room  trembling  and  confused,  and  let  bis 
gloves  and  cloak  fall,  which  having  taken  up,  he  approached  my  mistress,  and 
presented  to  her  a paper  with  more  respect  than  that  of  a counsellor  when  ho 
delivers  a petition  to  a judge,  saying,  ‘ Be  so  good,  madam,  as  to  accept  of 
this  part  which  I take  the  liberty  to  offer.’  She  received  it  in  a cold  and  dis- 
dainful manner,  without  even  deigning  to  answer  his  compliments.”  The  prima 
donna,  beautiful  and  luxurious,  and  haughty,  scarcely  deigns  to  look  at  the 
poor  contemned  author,  who  bows  lowly  and  submissively  to  her  feet,  while  a 
petted,  pampered  monkey,  dressed  finely,  and  eating  fruit,  looks  down  with  scorn 
on  the  worshipper  of  the  Muses.  This  picture,  which  was  small,  was  pur- 
chased for  a thousand  guineas.  Ho  also  exhibited  “ The  Cornish  Peasant  Girl” 
“ at  Tintagel,”  a cabinet  gem,  with  all  the  delicious  repose  of  Karel  du  Jardin. 
In  the  same  year  he  executed  a fresco  at  the  Pavilion,  Buckingham  Palace. 

In  the  following  year  he  exhibited  “ Scena  from  the  Masque  of  Comus,”  pur- 
chased by  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  a portrait  of  Ainsworth,  “ A Girl  with  a 
Parrot,”  and  a “ Scene  from  Undine,”  painted  for  her  Majesty.  He  was  also 
commissioned  to  make  a large  Cartoon  of  the  “ Spirit  of  Chivalry,”  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  went  to  Belgium  and  studied  in 
the  Flemish  galleries,  and  has  lately  illustrated  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  most 
elaborately. 

My  task  is  now  ended.  I have  responded  to  the  call  made  upon  me  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Dublin  Univebsity  Magazine,  to  furnish  him  with  a sketch  of 
this,  the  greatest  and  most  original  painter  of  his  time ; who  is  loved  by  all 
who  know  him,  for  his  good,  and  gentle,  and  generous  qualities,  as  warmly 
na  he  is  admired  by  them  for  his  sublime  genius.  Associated  as  he  long 
has  been  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with  some  of  the  greatest  men  in 
England,  literary,  political,  and  aristocratical,  he  still  retains  his  original 
manly  simplicity  of  character.  Devoid  of  all  affectation  he  is  one  of  those 
thoroughly  and  truly  genuine  men  of  whom  Tom  Carlyle  loves  to  write. 
He  never  mentions  any  of  his  cotemporary  artists  but  in  terms  of  warm, 
unaffected  praise,  and  when  of  himself  he  speaks,  it  is  with  a modesty, 
which  to  those  who  really  know  what  and  how  great  he  is,  appears  to  be 
depreciatory  rather  than  just.  Of  his  private  accomplishments  I do  not 
wish  to  say  much.  He  is  a good  musician,  speaks  Italian  and  French  well, 
has  read  considerably,  and  is  often  witty,  always  interesting,  in  conversation. 
That  he  will  yet  achieve  glory  greater  than  even  that  which  he  has  already  ac- 
quired may  be  safely  predicted.  The  House  of  Lords,  decorated  by  his  frescos, 
presents  a noble  object  of  ambition.  We  know  what  Barry  would  have  given 
for  such  and  so  great  an  opportunity  ; but  this  man  is  of  a grander  order  of 
mind  than  Barry,  and  grander  no  doubt  will  he  be  in  his  conceptions  for  our 
new  Senate  house,  than  the  other  was  in  his  for  the  now  unknown  Adelphi. 
Let  him  go  on  then  and  prosper  ; onw.ard  still  and  onward,  until  he  shall  have 
fulfilled  his  great  career.  He  has  the  happiness  to  flourish  under  a Queen  dis- 
tinguished for  the  most  perfect  taste  in  Art,  and  for  the  most  liberal  patronage 
of  its  professors  ; and  1 have  no  doubt  that  he  will  yet  attain  the  highest  place 
of  honour  that  his  profession  can  afford,  as  he  has  already  deserved  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  British  public. 
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Thf.be  is  no  man,  be  he  who  he  may, 
that  in  these  days  of  authorsliip,  may 
not  find  himself  suddenly  awaked  from 
the  dream  of  a quiet  life,  to  read  what 
Reviews  say  of  him.  Byron  rose  up 
one  morning  andfound  himself  famous. 
Byron  had,  however,  been  from  his 
tumultuous  boyhood  battling  for  fame ; 
he  had  given  and  had  gotten  some  hard 
knocks.  Not  a poet  of  name  was 
there  living  in  the  land  whom  be  bad 
not,  in  his  " English  Bardsand  Scotch 
Reviewers,”  challenged  into  the  field 
of  discussion,  Cottle  and  Coleridge, 
and  Lloyd,  and  Lamb,  and  Co.  ; 
Southey,  and  Rogers,  and  Moure,  and 
a dozen  others.  There  was  no  reply. 
The  verses  were  praised : they  were 
smart,  and  clever,  and  exhibited  every 
talent  except  the  poetical.  His 
earlier  volume,  “ Hours  of  Idleness," 
bad,  we  think,  pzissages  which  might 
have  made  his  reviewer  in  the  “ Edin- 
burgh" hesitate  before  he  ventured  on 
the  prophcey  so  gloriously  falsified, 
but  that  after  his  dashing  Satire,  he 
should  have  risen  above  the  level  of 
power  there  exhibited — that  after 
writing  in  a style  so  entirely  formed, 
as  it  seemed,  he  should  have  ever  be- 
come thegreat  poet  which  he  assuredly 
was,  in  spite  of  all  the  denials  of  the 
water-school,  might  well  have  amazed 
any  person  who,  reading  the  “ Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers," 
thought  of  speculating  on  his  future 
progress.  He,  it  would  seem,  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  relative  me- 
rit of  his  works.  He  would  have  print- 
ed some  unreadable  nonsense,  called 
“ Hints  from  Horace,"  when  a rela- 
tive pressed  on  him  rather  to  publish 
the  first  canto  of  “ Cbilde  Harold,” 
which,  it  would  seem,  he  had  no 
thought  of  removing  from  his  travel- 
ling trunk.  The  result  was,  he  awoke 


one  morning,  and,  to  bis  surprise, 
found  himself  famous. 

The  surprise  to  the  friends  who  had 
known  Southey  in  so  many  other  phases 
of  authorship,  when  he  appeared  claim- 
ing the  laurels  of  Sterne  and  Rabelais, 
must  have  been  considerable.  We  re- 
member the  early  volumes  of  “ The 
Doctor,”  and  being  reminded  per- 
petually of  Southey's  Studies,  finding 
the  same  quotations  from  the  same 
out-of-the-way  books,  as  had  before 
appeared  in  many  of  his  acknow  ledged 
articles  ia  the  “ Quarterly  Review,” 
our  first  impression  was,  that  the  work 
must  have  been  written  by  one  of 
Southey's  family,  or  very  intimate 
friends — that  if  it  was  not  the  work  of 
the  Laureate,  it  must,  at  least,  have 
been  written  in  bis  library,  and  that 
his  nephew.  Hartley  Coleridge,  a 
man  of  great  and  uncommon  genius, 
was,  most  probably,  the  author.  For 
some  years  past  the  thin  mask  has 
been  thrown  aside,  and  the  latter  vo- 
lumes were,  we  believe,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  publication,  known  to  be 
Southey’s. 

It  was  not,  however,  of  Southey  we 
were  thinking  when  we  wrote  our  first 
sentence,  but  of  his  editor.  The  vo- 
lume appears  with  a preface  by  the 
Reverend  John  Wood  Warter,  who,  it 
appears,  married  a daughter  of  the 
poet’s.  In  the  distribution  of  his  lite- 
rary property,  the  “ History  of  the 
Brazils,”  the  manuscript  “ History  of 
Portugal,”  “ The  Doctor,”  and  the 
manuscripts  for  its  completion,  fell  to 
the  share  of  Mr.  Warter's  wife,  the 
poet's  eldest  child,  and  as  be  used 
to  call  her,  h'ls  right  band.  To  her 
was  addressed  the  dedication  of  the 
“ Talc  of  Paraguay,"  and  to  her  were 
written  what  were  probably  the  last 
lines  he  ever  wrote  in  verse : — 


“ O daughter  dear,  who  bearost  no  longer  now 
Thy  father’s  name,  and  for  the  chalky  flats 
Of  Sussex  hast  exchanged  thy  native  land 
Of  lakes  and  mountains,  neither  change  of  place, 
Condition,  and  all  circumstantial  things. 
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Nor  new  relutioiij  ami  access  of  c jivs, 
tinfelt  before,  Imre  alienated  tliee. 

Nor  weaned  thy  heart  from  this  beloved  spot, 
Thy  birth-place,  and  so  long  thy  bappy  home.” 


The  necessity  of  bringing  these 
works  before  the  public  has  made  Mr. 
Wartcr  an  author.  He  had  the  assis- 
tance of  Southey’s  “ no  less  amiable 
and  excellent,  than  highly  gifted  wi- 
dow," in  the  preparation  of  the  manu- 
script of  the  volume  of  the  “ Doctor,” 
now  before  us,  for  the  press. 

“ Had  the  late  lamented  Southey,” 
says  Mr.  Wartcr,  “continued  the  work, 
it  was  bis  iutention,  in  this  volume,  to 


have  advanced  a step  in  the  story, 
and  the  iutcrchapter.H,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  enlarged,  according  to  cus- 
tom. His  habit  was,  as  he  said,  'to 
lay  tho  timbers  of  them,  and  to  jot 
down,  from  time  to  time,  remarks,  se- 
rious or  jocose,  as  they  occurred  to 
him.'  Full  readily  would  this  holy  and 
humble  man  of  heart  have  acceded  to 
the  truth  conveyed  in  these  lines  from 
Martin  Tusser’s  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
and  none  the  less  for  their  dactylic  ca- 
dence— 


“ ‘ There  is  a grave-faced  folly  ; and  verily  a laughter-loving  wisdom; 

And  what,  if  surface  judges  account  it  vain  frivolity? 

There  is  indeed  an  evil  in  excess,  and  a field  may  lie  fallow  too  long  ; 

Yet  merriment  is  often  a froth,  that  manticth  on  the  strong  mind; 

And  note  thou  this  for  a verity — the  subtlest  thinker  when  alone. 

From  ease  of  thoughts  unbent,  will  laugh  tho  loudest  with  his  fellows: 
And  well  is  the  loveliness  of  wisdom  mirrored  in  a cheerful  countenance. 
Just  as  the  deepest  pools  are  proved  by  dimpling  eddies ; 

For  that  a true  philosophy  commendeth  an  innocent  life. 

And  the  unguilty  spirit  is  lighter  than  a linnet’s  heart; 

Yea,  there  is  no  cosmetic  like  a holy  conscience; 

The  eye  is  bright  with  trust,  the  check  bloomed  over  with  affection. 

The  brow  unwrinkled  with  a care,  and  the  lip  triumphant  in  its  gladness.’  ’’* 


Mr.  Warter’s  authorship,  however, 
is  not  of  very  great  extent.  It  con- 
fines itself  to  omissions  of  playful  allu- 
sions to  living  persons,  thrown  off  by 
Southey  in  gaiety  of  heart,  but  which 
might,  his  editor  fears,  give  pain  to 
the  living.  As  the  former  volumes, 
however,  had  frequent  passages  in 
which  Brougham  and  Jeffrey,  and 
Southey’s  old  foes  were  spoken  of  with 
levity,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  we 
think  it  probable  this  reserve  was 
carried  too  far.  Mrs.  Southey,  how- 
ever, states,  that  it  was  her  husband’s 
habit  to  write  such  p.'issoges,  and  erase 
them,  and  perhaps,  except  that  books 
should  be  published  os  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  state  in  which  their  au- 
thors leave  them,  the  omissions  may 
have  been  requisite.  Mottoes  at  the 
head  of  chapters,  in  a few  instances, 
and  notes,  as  a kind  of  pleasant  foot- 
lights, have  been  also  given  by  Mr. 
Warter  ; but  on  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  this,  and  a volume  which 


is  to  follow  it,  have  been  substantially 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Southey 
himself. 

The  volume  opens  with  some  ten 

Eof  mottoes  from  old  and  odd 
— none  very  good  in  themselves 
— none  very  applicable  to  the  particu- 
l.ir  volume  to  which  they  arc  prefixed, 
or  to  any  thing  in  it — still  all  tending 
to  the  effect  which  the  author  seeks  to 
produce.  Alexander  Knox  and  Me- 
tastasio  find  themselves  side  by  side. 
A long  winded  sentence  from  Hooker, 
with  the  point  broken  off,  is  followed — 
not,  however,  in  immediate  sequence 
(for  a quirk  of  Brantome’s  is  inter- 
posed, and  a rhyme  of  old  Joshua 
Sylvester’s), — by  a page  from  an  old 
French  romance,  in  which  there  seems 

never  to  have  been  any  point  at  all 

Hurd’s  “ Life  of  Warburton,”  and  tho 
“ Clandestine  Marriage,”  supply  each 
its  quota  of  what  is  as  nearly  nonsense 
as  any  thing  put  together  by  rational 
animals  can  well  be.  It  is  really 


*“  (Of  Ridicule,  1st  Series.)  On  my  acquainting  Mrs.  Southey  w ith  my  intention 
of  quoting  these  lines,  she  wrote  me  word  back — ‘ That  very  passage  1 had  noted 
as  singularly  applicable  to  him  we  knew  so  well — whom  tho  world,  the  children  of 
his  generation — knew  so  little  !'” 
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astonUhing  wli  >t  a strange  medley 
of  incongruous  matter  is  Hoating 
about  in  the  Meg  Merrilies  soup* 
here  provided.  Every  thing  fan- 
tastic— every  thing  out  of  place — 
every  thing  strange  seems  to  been 
been  jotted  down  into  a well-kept 
common-place  book,  and  all  are  given 
with  little  exercise  of  any  power  of  se- 
lection. Still  a character  has  been 
created — a fictitious  personage,  with 
peculiarities  as  distinguishing  as  those 
in  Sterne  ; and  though  the  author  of 
“ The  Doctor”  and  his  hero  are  not  al- 
together one — though  there  is  a quiet 
smile  through  every  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, at  the  oddities  and  quaintnesses 
of  the  hero;  yettheodditiesandquaint- 
nesses,  ns  well  as  the  good  nature  with 
which  they  are  combined,  are  all  such 
as  fall  in  with  onr  notion  of  a bookish 
man,  to  whom  the  chief  value  of  books 
is,  however,  that  they  confirm  pre- 
conceived views  ; and  thus  the  pas- 
sages of  least  prominence,  and  of 
really  little  interest  whatever  to  others, 
assume  an  interest  from  their  acciden- 
tally falling  in  with  the  bias  of  the 
mind.  A man,  who  thinks  much,  will 
often  find  himself  at  direct  issue  with 
the  opinion  of  every  one  around.  He 
will  distrust  the  inferences  of  his  own 
reasoning  powers — he  will  think  that 
his  experience  is  limited,  and  while  he 
becomes  positive  enough  in  his  views 
and  assertions,  there  is  a latent  doubt 
of  all  being  right.  In  this  state  of 
mind  it  is  something  to  find,  even  a 
seeming  confirmation  of  one’s  views  in 
old  rhymes  or  old  proverbs ; and  this 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  state  of  mind 
of  a man  living  much  alone,  or  in  the 
sort  of  society,  in  which  Daniel  Dove 
has  been  placed  by  the  author  of  “ The 
Doctor.” 

In  reviewing  the  sixth  volume  of  “The 
Doctor,"  we  must  assume  that  our 
readers  have  some  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  machinery  of  the  book 
and  the  story — if  story  it  can  be  called 
— which  links  together  a number  of 


unconnected  essays  about  anything  and 
everything.  Daniel  Dove,  the  father, 
is  the  descendant  of  a race  of  English 
yeomen,  now  extinct,  we  fear.  He 
lived  on  a small  fee-simple  estate  of 
six- and- twenty  acres  which  had  been 
ossessed  before  for  time  out  of  mind, 
y Doves  and  Daniels. 

Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  in  its 
beauty  than  Southey’s  description  of 
the  house  of  the  Doves,  and  of  all 
their  domestic  life.  They  had  lived 
immemorislly  in  the  same  spot,  and 
many  virtues  are  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  for  generations  the  family  proper- 
ty bad  neither  increased  nor  diminish- 
ed. The  narrative  commences  in  the 
year  1723,  and  the  Doctor’s  father  is 
described  with  his  books  and  in  bis 
fields.  The  books  were  of  an  older 
date  in  general.  There  were  romances 
— for  the  Mort  d’ Arthur  was  there  in 
Copland’s  black  letter  edition — Plu- 
tarch’s Morals,  and  Pliny’s  Natural 
History,  both  translated  by  old  Phi- 
lemon Holland : Latimer’s  Sermons, 
and  Du  Bartas  in  Sylvester’s  rattling 
rhymes  he  read  aloud  on  Sunday  even- 
ings. He  preferred  Pliny  to  Du  Bar- 
tas, “ for  the  same  reason  that  bread 
and  cheese,  or  a rasher  of  bong  mut- 
ton, contented  his  palate  better  than  a 
syllabub.”  In  youth  he  was  bashful, 
and  “ bashfulness  in  youth  assumed  the 
appearance  of  reserve  as  he  advanced 
in  life.”  He  had  none  of  the  confi- 
dence which  so  usually  characterizes 
self-taught  men.  “ All  that  he  knew 
had  been  acquired  for  amusement,  and 
not  for  use.”  The  business  of  h'is 
little  estate  was  never  neglected  for  ac- 
quirements of  the  kind.  He  cultivated 
his  fields  and  his  garden,  repaired  his 
walls,  looked  to  bis  stable,  tended  his 
cows  and  salved  his  sheep,  as  diligently 
and  as  contentedly  as  if  he  had  possess- 
ed neither  capacity  nor  inclination  for 
higher  employments.” 

Daniel  Dove,  of  Doncaster,  the  Doc- 
tor, born  when  his  father  was  ad- 
vanced in  life,  was  like  bis  father,  a 


* When  wo  wrote  this  we  did  not  remember  the  author’s  language  in  an  early 
volume.  “ Do  you  know,  sir,  what  mutton  broth  means  at  a city  breakfast  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  day — mutton  broth  being  the  appointed  breakfast  for  that  festival  ? 
It  means,  according  to  established  usage,  mutton  broth  and  every  thing  else  that 
can  be  wished  for  at  a breakfast.  So,  sir,  you  have  here  not  only  what  the  letter 
seems  to  specify,  but  every  thing  else  that  can  be  wished  for  in  a book.  In  treating 
of  Doctor,  he  treats  de  omnihus  rebut  el  quibutdam  aliis.  It  is  ' The  Doctor,  &c.,’  and 
that  ‘lee.,’  like  one  of  Lyttleton’s,  implies  every  thing  that  can  be  deduced  from  the 
words  preceding.” 
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lover  of  books  ; but  this  is  best  told 
in  the  author's  words  : 

“ -d  fattidiom  taste  is  like  a squeamish 
sippetite ; the  one  has  its  origin  in  some 
disease  of  mind,  as  the  other  has  in  some 
ailment  of  the  stomach.  Your  true  lover 
of  literature  is  never  fastidious.  I do 
not  mean  the  heltuo  librorum,  the  swinish 
feeder,  who  thinks  that  every  name 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a title-page,  or 
on  a tombstone,  ought  to  bo  rescued 
from  oblivion ; nor  those  first  cousins  of 
the  moth,  who  labour  under  a bulimy 
for  black-letter,  and  believe  every  thing 
to  be  excellent  which  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I mean  the  man 
of  robust  and  healthy  intellect,  who 
gathers  the  harvest  of  literature  into 
his  barns,  thresbes  the  straw,  winnows 
the  grain,  grinds  it  at  his  own  mill, 
bakes  it  in  his  own  oven,  and  then  eats 
the  true  bread  of  knowledge.  If  ho 
bake  his  loaf  upon  a cabbage  leaf,  and 
cat  onions  with  his  bread  and  cheese, 
let  who  will  find  fault  with  him  for  his 
taste — not  I! 

“ The  Doves,  father  as  well  as  son, 
were  blest  with  a hearty,  intellectual 
appetite,  and  a strong  digestion  ; but 
the  son  bad  the  more  catholic  taste. 
Ho  would  have  relished  caviare : would 
have  ventured  upon  laver  undeterred  by 
its  apmarance,  and  would  have  liked  it. 

“ He  would  have  eaten  sausages  for 
breakfast  at  Norwich,  Sally  Lunns  at 
Bath,  Sweet  Butter  in  Cumberland, 
Orange  Marmalade  at  Edinburgh,  Fin- 
don  Haddocks  at  Aberdeen,  and  drunk 
punch  with  Beefsteaks  to  oblige  the 
French,  if  they  insisted  upon  obliging 
him  with  a dejeHner  d V Angtaise. 

“ Ho  would  have  eaten  squab-pye  in 
Devonshire,  and  the  pye  which  is  squab- 
her  than  squab  in  Cornwall ; sheep's 
head  with  the  hair  on  in  Scotland,  and 
potatoes  roasted  on  the  hearth  in  Ire- 
land ; frogs  with  the  French,  pickled 
herrings  with  the  Dutch,  sour  krout 
with  the  Germans,  maccaroni  with  the 
Italians,  aniseed  with  the  Spaniards, 
garlic  with  any  body  j horse  flesh  with 
the  Tartars ; ass  flesh  with  the  Per- 
sians; dogs  with  the  North  Western 
American  Indians ; curry  with  the 
Asiatic  East  Indians ; birds'  nests  with 
the  Chinese ; mutton  roasted  with  honey 
with  the  turks ; pismire  cakes  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  turtle  and  venison  witli 
the  lord  mayor;  and  the  turtle  and 
venison  he  would  have  preferred  to  all 
other  dishes,  because  his  taste,  though 
catholic,  was  not  undiscriininating.  He 
would  have  tried  all,  tasted  all,  thriven 
UTOn  all,  and  lived  contentedly  and 
cneerfully  upon  either,  but  he  would 
have  liked  best  that  which  was  best. 


And  his  intellectual  appetite  had  the 
same  happy  Catholicism. 

“ He  would  not  have  said  with  Eu- 
pheus,  ‘ If  I be  in  Crete  I can  lie  ; if  in 
Greece  I can  shift ; if  in  Italy  I can 
court:'  but  he  might  have  said  with 
him,  ‘ I can  carouse  with  Alexander ; 
abstain  with  Romulus ; fast  with  the 
Stoic ; sleep  with  Endymion ; watch 
with  Chrystppus.’  ” — vof.  i.  pp.  172- 
175. 

The  life  and  adventures — say  ra- 
ther the  opinions  of  a man  so  brought 
up — represented  as  always  right  in 
his  views,  but  always  exhibited  in 
some  strong  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding society,  and  thus  always  a 
sort  of  humourist  in  his  way,  even 
when  most  serious — are  the  subject  of 

this  strange,  wild,  whimsical  book in 

which  there  is  as  much  wisdom  and  as 
much  folly  as  ever  was  crowded  to- 
gether into  the  same  compass.  The 
temper  of  a man’s  mind,  who  is  fa- 
vourably placed  in  society — who  is  se- 
parated from  the  disturbing  elements 
of  ambition,  and  who  has  no  real 
want  unsatisfied,  is  likely  to  be  conser- 
vative— and  that  is  the  best  conser- 
vatism, where  all  one’s  sympathies 
tend  to  securing  to  the  middle  classes 
their  comforts,  and  to  the  industrious 
the  rewards  of  their  industry.  Nothing 
can  be  more  entirely  different  than  the 
feeling  which  goes  by  the  same  name, 
and  which,  in  some  w.ay,  identifies  a 
man  in  imagination  with  a higher 
class,  with  which  he  is  either  al- 
ready connected  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, or  fancies  that  uncer- 
tain accidents  of  life  may  yet  connect 
him.  This  tone  of  thinking,  running 
through  the  whole  book,  is,  in  reality, 
the  strong  bond  that  unites  its  parts 
together,  and  gives  to  a whole,  con- 
sisting  of  such  multifarious  and  se- 
parate parts,  life  and  unity.  Thus, 
though  Doctor  Dove  almost  disap- 
pears from  the  story  in  the  latter  vo- 
lumes, yet  the  feeling  in  which  Doctor 
Dove  is  created,  still  is  prevalent 
everywhere.  It  is  not  that  Southey 
and  Dove  are  one — but  it  is  that  the 
temper  in  which  the  character  is  con- 
Qcived  is  the  mood  of  mind  most  appa- 
rent through  the  whole  book.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  peculiar,  and  one  of  the 
most  charming  works  in  the  language. 
Southey  is  to  Doctor  Dove  what  Gold- 
smith is  to  tbeVicar  of  Wakefield.  The 
qualities  which  each  loved  best — which 
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each  too  in  a high  degree  exemplified  in 
actual  honest  practice — become  the 
subject  of  a refiex  act  of  the  mind. 
They  seek  to  look  at  them  with  the 
eyes  of  a man  of  the  world,  or  rather 
of  one  who  appreciates  both  the  virtues 
described,  and  the  oddities  with  which 
they  are  accompanied.  Nobody  has 
ever  read  the  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
without  loving  Goldsmith  better  j and 
we  whose  love  for  Southey,  whom  we 
grieve  never  to  have  seen,  was  of  early 
birth,  and  growing  with  our  repeated 
perusal  of  his  successive  works,  feel  it 
increased  by  these  wonderful  volumes, 
in  which  his  very  fireside  communica- 
tions of  every  capricious  change  of 
thought  are  given. 

“ The  Doctor”  is,  as  wa  have  said, 
very  frequently  altogether  absent  from 
the  scene.  Thus  the  two  first  chap- 
ters are  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Asgill 
— a lawyer  distinguished  among  his 
brethren  for  his  love  of  his  profession, 
and  for  considerable  skill  in  it,  as  the 
trade  by  which  he  sought  to  sustain 
life; — beyond  his  profession  he  was  also 
known,  and  bore  the  soubriquet  of  the 
“translated"  Asgill.  There  is  probably 
some  truth  in  the  observation  so  often 
made,  that  the  lawyer's  habit  of  looking 
at  things  in  a merely  technical  point 
of  view,  narrows  the  range  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  that  if  some  of 
our  eminent  biirristers  do  not  impress 
us  very  favourably,  when  they  venture 
upon  speculations  a little  beyond  those 
to  which  they  are  usually  confined,  the 
fault  does  not  arise  altogether  from 
original  dulncss,  but  is  superinduced 
by  the  exercise  of  their  art.  How- 
ever this  be,  poor  Asgill  took  up 
the  Bible,  and  perused  it  in  the  spirit 
of  a zealous  conscientious  lawyer.  He 
weighed  and  measured  every  word,  and 
ended  in  persuading  himself  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  his  want  of  faith  that 
man  has  to  pass  through  physical  death. 
" The  custom  of  the  world  to  die,"  said 
Asgill,  “is  no  argument  one  way  or 
other,  yet  this  custom  has  gained  such 
aprevalency  over  our  minds,  by  prepos- 
sessing us  of  the  necessity  of  death,that 
it  stands  ready  to  swallow  the  argu- 
ment whole,  without  digesting  it.” 
Still,  this  fact  of  custom  was  one  that, 
as  a lawyer,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
answer : — 

“It  was,"  said  he,  “a  reasonable  cus- 
tom— at  least  it  had  a reasonable  com- 
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mencement — and  I am  bound  to  answer 
if,  by  showing  the  time  and  reason  of  its 
commencement,  and  that  the  reason  is 
determined. 

“ Adam,  then,"  thus  the  shrewd  sen- 
tentious lawyer  pursued  bis  argument, 

“ stood  as  fair  for  life  as  death — nay 
fairer.  He  was  tenant-at-will  in  pos- 
session of  the  ground  where  the  tree 
of  life  grew.  Even  after  notice  to  quit 
had  been  given,  be  might  have  put  forth 
bis  band  and  plucked  its  fruit. 

“ The  offence  of  Adam  and  wife," 
says  he,  “was  joint  and  several;  the  pe- 
nalty fell  on  their  posterity,  on  that  of 
God  alike  as  that  of  Adam — thus  it 
behoved  our  Lord  to  die.  The  sentence 
was  then  executed.  It,  however,  still 
remains,  being  matter  of  record  ; but  it 
is  satisfied  by  other  matter  of  record. 

The  demand  of  the  law  was  death,  and 
Christ  has  died. 

“ The  law,”  he  adds,  “was  not  a civil 
contract,  that  the  breach  of  it  could  be 
satisfied ; it  was  a law  of  honour,  re- 
quiring personal  satisfaction.  In  this 
view  equality  of  rank  was  required — or 
satisfaction  could  not  be  given.  On 
our  Lord's  resurrection,  the  title  to  eter- 
nal life  became  absolute — by  absolute,  I 
mean  discharged  from  all  tenure  or  con- 
dition, and,  consequently,  from  all  for- 
feiture." 

The  exultation  of  the  lawyer  at  this 
point  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  mere  professional  language,  and  he 
throws  down  his  gauntlet  to  whoever 
he  thinks  likely  to  dispute  the  ground 
with  him : — 

“ What  professor  of  divinity  can  deny 
the  fact  ? None.  Next  I challenge  the 
law  to  show  such  another  title  as  this, 
and  then  I defy  the  logicians  to  deny  my 
argument. 

“ The  law  delivered  to  Adam  before 
the  Fall  is  the  cause  of  Death.  The 
law  is  taken  away,  and,  therefore,  the 
legal  power  of  death  is  gone. 

“ The  covenant  of  life  is  not  a phrase 
taken  by  analogy  to  human  power,  from 
the  language  of  human  law.  It,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  precedent  from  which 
these  forms  are  taken.” 

Everything  in  the  instrument  is 
perfect  to  enable  man  to  maintain  an 
action  of  covenant — the  date,  the  par- 
ties, the  consideration,  the  sealing, 
the  execution,  the  witnesses,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  dwelt  on  with  the 
particularity  natural  to  a delighted 
enthusiast. ' If  we  understand  the 
argument  expressed  in  this  strange 
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jargon,  death,  go  far  from  being  the 
necessary  or  even  probable  termi- 
nation of  life  on  earth,  would  never 
occur  bad  Man  but  faith.  When 
Man’s  business  here  is  done,  he  will  be 
translated,  such  was  Asgill's  thought, 
at  once  to  heaven.  Asgill  himself  at 
least  claimed  to  make  his  exit  in  this 
way : — 

“As  a dignity,”  says  he,  “belonging 
to  that  Degree  in  the  Science  of  Eter- 
nal Life,  of  which  I profess  mvsclf  a 
Graduate.  And  if  after  this  I (fie  like 
other  men,  I declare  myself  to  be  of  no 
religion.  Let  no  one  be  concerned  for 
me  as  a desperado  ; I am  not  going  to 
renounce  the  other  part  of  our  religion 
but  to  add  another  article  of  faith  to  it, 
without  which  I cannot  understand  the 
rest ; and  if  it  be  possible  to  believe  too 
much  in  God  I desire  to  be  guilty  of 
that  sin.  * * * I am  not  making 
myself  wings  to  fly  to  heaven  with,  but 
only  making  myself  ready  for  that  con- 
veyance which  shall  be  sent  me.” 

Asgill  stated  his  argument  in  words, 
and  drew  it  out  into  logical  form,  be- 


cause though  he  felt  the  strength  and 
connexion  of  each  link,  he  could  not 
fear  some  concealed  infirmity  in  a 
chain  of  reasoning  which,  when  the 
premises  had  been  for  ages  before 
other  minds,  seemed  to  h.ave  led  none 
other  to  his  conclusion.  That  a great 
lawyer  should  write  out  his  argument 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  it  at  lei- 
sure is  no  great  good,  if,  like  Asgill 
and  ourselves,  he  writes  a hand  which 
would  puzzle  his  own  eyes  afterw.ards 
to  distinguish  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy.  To  save  time  and  trouble 
Asgill  got  a few  copies  of  his  argu- 
ment printed.  Former  experience 
ought  to  have  taught  Asgill  and  his 
printer.  Experience  is  the  teacher  of 
fools,  we  are  told,  and  in  whirtever 
way  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood 
Asgill  had  been  for  some  time  at  her 
school.  He,  however,  learned  little. 
In  one  of  his  political  pamphlets  writ- 
ten in  what  is  printeil  os  verse,  and 
which  the  laureate  perhaps  read  os 
such,  we  are  informed  that — 


“ Reading  and  writing  arc  commendable  things, 

But  it  IS  the  way  of  writing  at  which  offence  is  taken ; 
And  this  is  the  misfortune  of  an  author. 

That  unless  some  arc  angry  with  him,  none  arc  pleased  ; 
Which  puts  him  under  this  dilemma. 

That  he  must  either  ruin  himself  or  his  printer.” 


The  danger  of  loss  to  the  printer 
was,  however,  greater  when  ho  printed 
politics  than  theology,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  little  was  lost,  if  little  could 
he  made  by  this  strange  book.  As- 
mll  wished  only  to  print  a few  copies 
for  himself,  and  one  or  two  postulants, 
for  whom  he  intended  places  in  heaven 
before  the  time.  The  printer  thought 
thatthedoctrine  was  one  which  might 
ervade  the  world,  if  well  advertised, 
ut  which  the  Anabaptists  would  be  the 
first  to  believe.  Asgill  himself  felt  an 
inward  call  to  preach  against  Nineveh, 
and  interpreted  this  into  meaning  a 
voyage  tolreland.  His  book  was  printed, 
but,  with  the  modesty  of  genius,  he  in- 
sisted that  it  should  not  be  published  till 
he  was  clear  out  of  Middlesex.  The 
bookseller  was  no  fool.  A report, 
which  he  took  no  pains  to  contradict, 
was  afloat,  that  Asgill  had  gone  mad, 
and  the  wild  prophet  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  when  be  found  his 
book  already  there,  and  a pretty  gene- 
ral belief  of  his  madness. 

He  was  afraid  that  the  report  would 


interfere  with  his  practice  at  the  bar, 
for  be  came  to  Ireland  with  that  view, 
aiid,perhaps,with  some  longing  after  the 
forfeited  estates,  with  respect  to  which  a 
commission  was  then  sitting.  In  pro- 
fessional life,  the  reputation  of  being 
half  cracked  does  not  always  do  the 
mischief  it  would  seem  calculated  to 
effect.  Mad  preachers  are  all  the 
rage  still.  The  mad  doctor  is  so 
called  because  he  is  not  altogether 
sane,  and  the  reputation  rather  adds 
to  the  number  of  his  patients.  The 
schoolmaster  of  Asgill's  day  was  pretty 
generally  a crack-brained  creature  ; 
and,  in  his  own  case,  whenever  he 
spoke  he  was  followed  by  that  idle 
crowd,  which  a great  city  always 
supplies,  of  loiterers  in  places  of  pub- 
lic re.sort.  “ People  went  into  court 
to  see  him  as  a monster,  and — heard 
him  talk  like  a man."  He  made  money 
pretty  fast,  too.  He  bought  a forfeit- 
ed estate,  and  a seat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  easy  to 
trade  in  the  estates  of  other  men, 
whether  they  be  called  traitors  or  not. 
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without  making  some  enemies,  and 
Asgill  soon  found  this.  On  his  way 
to  the  house  he  heard  that  there  bad 
been  an  order  of  the  bouse  to  burn 
his  book,  nay,  that  it  had  already 
been  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  made  his  way  on, 
and  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat:  but 
was  expelled  within  four  days  on  proof 
of  his  being  author  of  the  book.  As- 
pill  went  to  England,  and  represented 
the  borough  of  Brandon,  in  the  En- 
glish House  of  Commons,  for  two 
years.  The  union  with  Scotland 
came,  and  some  Scottish  members 
took  offence  at  having  to  sit  in  the 
same  house  with  a man  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Irish  house. 
They  moved  for  a committee  to  ex- 
amine his  book.  This  was  worse 
even  than  reviewing  if.  Asgill  got 
something  of  fairer  play,  or  rather 
gave  better  play — than  when  he  had 
been  hooked  in  Ireland.  He  was  al- 
lowed  to  make  his  defence,  though  the 
cause  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
already  decided  when  he  rose  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  expelled. 
The  seat  was  chiefly  of  value  to  Asgill, 
as  it  privileged  him  from  arrest.  “ I 
esteem  my  own  case,”  said  he,  “ short 
and  plain.  The  Irish  house  expelled 
me  for  h.aving  too  much  land — you 
expel  me  for  having  too  little  money." 
We  dare  say  that  the  case  was  pretty 
much  ns  poor  Asgill  imagined  it,  and 
that  his  theology  would  be  let  alone  if 
he  was  not  otherwise  obnoxious. 

“ After  all,”  said  the  poor  man, 

“ what  is  this  blasphemous  crime  with 
which  I stand  charged  ? A hclief  of 
what  we  all  profess,  or,  at  least,  what 
no  man  can  deny.  If  the  death  of  the 
body  is  included  in  the  fall,  why  not  its 
life  included  in  the  resurrection  ? And 
what  if  1 have  a firmer  belief  of  this 
than  some  others  have,  am  I,  therefore, 
a blasphemer?  Had  I turned  this  de- 
fence into  a recantation,  I had  prevented 
my  expulsion ; but  he  that  durst  write 
my  book,  dares  not  deny  it.’’ 

He  was  expelled.  He  could  no 
longer  live  at  large.  While  he  was  in 
prison,  or  rather  within  the  Rules  of 
the  King's  Bench,  his  wife  died.  She 
too,  poor  woman,  had  her  fancies  in 
religion.  Asgill  would  be  a Church 
in  himself : her  yearnings  were  for 
the  Church  Catholic  ; and  she  had  ad- 
vanced almost  as  far  as 
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“ W^rJ,  or  the  Curtle  of  Ilfracombe,** 

when,  fortunately,  a folio  volume  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints  was  presented 
to  her.  She  read  it  as  a delightful 
romance,  but  in  the  spirit  in  which  mar- 
ried ladies  read  romances.  It  was  a 
world  apart,  with  which,  whatever  sym- 
pathies she  might  have  with  the  heroes 
and  heroines,8he  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  ; and  her  religion  not  being  like 
that  of  the  Puseyite  fathers,  a thing  of 
tracts,  and  dresses,  and  dreams,  but 
the  business,  and  not  the  amusement 
of  life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
adventures  of  the  spiritual  knight- 
errants,  and  their  damosels,  produced 
an  eft'ect  directly  the  opposite  of  what 
was  contemplated.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a sensible  and  a good  woman ; 
she  did  not  read  the  szunts'  lives  in 
folio  till  she  had  ample  time,  for  she 
shared  her  husband's  imprisonment; 
and  her  husband’s  own  book  she  never 
read  till  after  he  bad  been  expelled  the 
house  for  having  written  it.  The  first 
advertisement  that  awakened  irresisti- 
ble curiosity  was,  the  burning  of  the 
book  by  the  common  hangman.  “ She 
could  not,”  says  Asgill,  “say  she  be- 
lieved it.”  “ However,”  adds  the 
affectionate  man,  “ she  is  dead  in 
Christ,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
arise  first.”  Asgill  himself  followed 
not  for  many  a long  year.  He  seems  to 
have  supported  himself  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  law  papers,  and  he  published 
a few  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  Han- 
overian succession. 

From  Asgill  and  his  arguments,  our 
biographer,  having  thus  prepared  his 
way  by  exhibiting  the  strange  vagaries 
of  the  mind,  as  exemplified  by  a case 
from  actual  life,  proceeds  to  Doctor 
Dove,  his  hero  proper. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  not  a 
greater  feeling  for  the  bidden  sympa- 
thies of  things  than  Doctor  Dove 

symbols  lurked  in  words  and  letters 

unsuspected  truths  slept  often  for  ages 
under  disguises  so  thin  that  the  mar- 
vel is  that  they  were  not  before 
caught  sleeping.  Till  the  days  of  Doc- 
tor Daniel  Dove,  of  Doncaster,  the 
mysteries  of  the  letter  D,  his  favourite 
object  of  speculation  were  unnoticed, 
or  at  least,  not  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. He  viewed  the  matter  physi- 
cally, metaphysically,  and,  we  regret 
to  say,  statistically — for  the  statists, 
who  are  never  even  accidentally  right. 
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ought  not  to  have  had  among  Iheir 
number,  the  truth-seeking  and  truth- 
loving  Doctor  Dove.  But  of  all  the 
masteries  hidden  in  the  significant  let- 
ter D,  as  sought  to  be  expressed  by 
it,  that  which  most  fixed  the  Doctor's 
thoughts,  was  its  being  the  initial  let- 
ter of  his  own  name,  Daniel  Dove ; — 

“Daniel  Dove. 

D.D.  it  was  upon  bis  linen  and  his  seal. 
D.D.  he  usea  to  say,  designated  the 
highest  degree  in  the  highest  of  the 
seieiicos,  and  he  was  D.D.  not  by  the 
forms  of  a University,  but  by  Nature  or 
Destiny. 

“ Besides,  ho  m.aintained  that  the  let- 
ter D was  the  riehest,  the  most  power- 
ful, the  most  fortunate  letter  in  the  al- 
phabet, and  contained  in  its  form  and 
origin  more  mysteries  than  any  other. 

It  was  a potential  letter  under 
which  all  powerful  things  were  arranged ; 
Dictators,  Despots,  Dynasties,  Diplo- 
mas, Doctors,  Dominions ; Deeds,  and 
Donations,  and  Decrees  ; Dioptrics  and 
Dynamics ; Dialectics  and  Demonstra- 
tions. 

“ Diaphragm,  Diathesis,  Diet,  Digcs. 
tion.  Disorder,  Disease,  Diagnosis  j 
Diabroais,  Diaphragmetis,  Diaphthora, 
Desudation,  Dellu.\ions,  Dejection,  De- 
lirium, Delivery,  Dyspepsy,  Dysemnor- 
rhma,  Dysorexia,  Dyspnn’a,  Dysuria, 
Dentition,  Dropsy,  Diabetes,  Diarrlura, 
Dysentery  ; then  passing  almost  in  un- 
conscious but  beautiful  order  from  dis- 
eases to  remedies,  odd  their  consequen- 
ces, he  proceeded  with  Dispensation, 
Diluents,  Discutients,  Dcobstruents, 
Demulcents,  Detergents,  Desiccatives, 
Depurantia,  Diaphoretics,  Dietetics, 
Diachylon,  Diacodiura,  Diagrydium,  De- 
ligatious.  Decoctions,  Doses,  Draughts, 
Drops,  Dressings,  Drastics,  Dissolution, 
Dissection.  What  indeed  he  would  say, 
ahoud  we  do  in  our  profession  without 

theDs?  . . 

; o “ Or  what  would  the  divines  do  with- 
out it Danger,  Despair,  Death,  Devil, 

Doomsday,  Damnation. 

“ For  himself,  he  said,  it  was  a never 
failing  source  of  satisfaction  when  ho 
reflected  how  richly  his  own  destiny  was 
endowed  with  Ds.  The  D was  the  star 
of  his  ascendant.  There  was  in  the  ac- 
cident of  his  life— and  he  desired  it 
to  be  understood  as  using  the  word  ac- 
cident in  its  scholastic  acceptations — a 
concatenation,  a concentration. 
he  might  venture  to  call  it  a constella- 
tion of  Ds.  Dove  ho  was  born ; Daniel 
he  was  baptized ; Daniel  was  the  n^o 
of  his  father,  Dinah  of  his  mother,  De- 
borah of  his  wife ; Doctor  was  his  t'tle, 
Doncaster  his  dwelling-place;  in  the 


year  of  his  marriage,  which,  next  to 
that  of  his  birth,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  life,  D was  the  Dominical 
letter  ; and  in  the  amorous  and  pastoral 
strains  wherein  he  bod  made  his  passion 
known  in  the  magazines,  he  hail  called 
himself  Damon  and  b'ls  mistress  Delia.’’ 

The  name  Dove  was  not  less  fruit- 
fnl  of  many  a pleasant  conceit  to  thu 
fanciful  Doctor — “ Be  ye  wise  as  ser- 
pents and  harmless  as  doves,’’  was  a 
text  that  seemed  made  fur  Daniel 

Dove Dove  he  was  by  birth — Darnel 

by  baptism — Daniel  was  Dan,  and 
Dan  shall  be  a serpent  by  the  way. 
This  matter  was  easily  settled.  — 
“ But  who,"  s.ays  his  biographer,  “ can 
express  his  delight,  when  in  perusing 
Jacob  Bryant’s  mythology,  he  found 
that  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
personages  proved  to  be  Doves,  when 
their  names  were  truly  interpreted  or 
properly  understood.”  Semiramis  and 
St.  Columba  were  alike  Doves. — 
Col-omb,  too,  the  Doctor  connected 
with  Kal-o’m,  the  mysterious  words  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology ; in  this  antici- 
pating M.ijor  Edward  Moore.  Then 
came  into  his  noddle  various  divergen- 
cies from  or  convergencies  to  O’M— 
A U M— I A M— I L M— K O L— 
KILL,  &c.,  &c. 

“ These  things  were  said  in  deeper 
moods.  In  the  days  of  courtship  he  had 
said  in  song  that  Venus's  car  was  drawn 
by  Doves,  regretting  at  the  time  that 
an  allusion  which  came  with  such  pecu- 
liar felicity  from  him,  should  appear  to 
common  readers  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  what  rhymers  from  time  immemo- 
rial had  said  before  him.  After  mar- 
riage he  often  called  Mrs.  Dove  his 
Turtle,  and  in  his  playful  humours,  when 
the  gracefulness  of  youth  had  gradually 
been  superseded  by  a certain  rotundity 
of  form,  he  sometimes  named  her 
his  ring  dove.  Then  ho  would  regret 
that  she  had  not  proved  a stock-dove, 
and  if  she  frowned  at  him  or  looked 
grave,  sho  was  his  pouting  pigeon. 

“ One  inconvenience,  however,  Mrs. 
Dove  felt  from  his  reverence  for  the 
name  ; ho  never  suffered  a pigeon-pie  at 
his  table.  And  when  he  read  that  the 
Samaritans  were  reproached  with  re- 
taining a trace  of  Assyrian  superstition 
because  they  held  it  unlawful  to  eat  this 
bird,  ho  was  from  that  time  inclined  to 
think  favourably  of  the  schismatics  of 
Mount  Gerizim.’’ 

We  have  said  that  the  Doctor  was 
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versed  in  the  mystery  of  numbers.  He 
lived  before  the  days  of  these  books, 
and  after  all  he  was  in  his  dreams  too 
fond  of  the  practical,  to  have  dealt  with 
the  absolutely  impracticable.  He  would 
not  have  given  one  penny  for  “ Thom’s 
Almanac,"  if  the  world  had  seen  such  a 
work  in  his  days-though  what  would  we 
not  give  now  for  such  a book-condens- 
ing the  matter  of  a thousand  official 
documents  ; and  giving  all  that  can  be 
in  this  way  learned  of  the  history  of  a 
particular  year.  Daniel  Dove’s  use  of 
the  test  of  numbers,  was  not  to  learn 
articular  facts  or  particular  false- 
oods,  but  by  their  right  to  read  some 
universal  truth.  In  this  he  imitates,  says 
his  biographer,  a certain  Jean  D’Es- 
pagne,  a Huguenot  pastor,  of  whom 
Bayle  gives  an  account.  “ Numbers," 
D'Espagne  held  (and  every  genera- 
tion, every  family,  every  individual  was 
marked  with  one)  “ were  not  the  causes 
of  what  came  to  pass,  but  they  were 
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marks  or  impresses  which  God  set 
upon  his  works,  distinguishing  them  by 

the  difference  of  their  cyphers.” 

D’Espagne  multiplies  and  divides  all 
seasons,  and  found  many  of  the  cu- 
rious coincidences,  which  arifhmeti- 
cians  are  likely  to  find.  Daniel  had 
not  the  advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy’s calculations,  “the  wonder  of  a 
later  day,’’  but  he  speculated  in  much 
the  same  manner  : — 

■’  “ What  wonderful  significations  also 
hath  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  his  kindred  pur- 
suits, discovered  and  pointed  out.  Doth 
he  not  tell  us  of  seven  steps,  seven  days, 
seven  priests,  seven  rams,  seven  bul- 
locks, seven  trumpets,  seven  shepherds, 
seven  stars,  seven  spirits,  seven  eyes, 
seven  lamps,  seven  pipes,  seven  heads, 
four  wings,  four  beasts,  four  kings,  four 
kingdoms,  four  carpenters;  the  number 
three  ho  has  left  unimproved — but  for 
two — 


“ ‘ Which  number  Nature  framed 
In  the  most  useful  faculties  of  man, 

To  strengthen  mutually  and  relieve  each  other. 
Two  eyes,  two  cars,  two  arms,  two  legs  and  feet, 
That  where  one  failed  the  other  might  supply.’ 


for  this  number  Mr.  Bellamy  has  two 
cherubims,  two  calves,  two  turtles,  two 
birds  alive,  two  *,  two  baskets 

of  figs,  two  olivo  trees,  two  women 
grinding,  two  men  in  the  fields,  two 
woes,  two  witnesses,  two  candlesticks, 
and  when  ho  descends  to  the  unit,  he 
tells  us  of  one  tree,  ono  heart,  ono  stick, 
one  fold,  one  pearl,  to  which  we  must 
add  one  Mr.  John  Bellamy,  the  Pearl  of 
Commentators.” 

“ Such  as  in  expounding  Scrip- 
tures,” says  old  Fuller,  “reap  more 
than  God  did  sow,  these  never  find 
their  way — never  cat  what  they  reap 
themselves,  because  such  grainless 
husks,  when  seriously  thrashed  out, 
vanish  all  into  chaff."  Other  specula- 
tions than  those  of  Jean  D’Espagne,  of 
Dr.  Bellamy,  and  of  Doctor  Dove,  with 
whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  are 
likely  to  share  the  fate  predicted  by 
Fuller.  Yet  Dove,  who  anticipated 
Bellamy,  was  but  following  the  bias  of 
the  two  or  three  centuries  before  his 
birth.  The  momantia,  or  urithmo- 
manlia,  was  an  absolute  science.  I'lie 
desponding  friends  of  Maurice  of  Sax- 


ony, were  encouraged  when  they  learn- 
ed that  the  fortunes  of  a man  whose 
name  began  with  an  M,  preponderated 
over  those  of  a man  whose  name  be- 
gan with  a C,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
thousand  to  a hundred ; that  Maurice 
was  to  Charles  as  Milli:  to  Centcu. 

“A  science  like  this  could  not  be  with- 
out attractions  for  the  Doctor;  and  it 
was  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  he 
discovered  in  the  three  Ds  with  which 
his  spoons  and  his  house  linen  were 
marked,  by  considering  them  as  so  many 
capital  Deltas,  the  figure  444,  combining 
the  complex  virtues  of  the  four  thrice 
told.  But  he  discovered  greater  se- 
crets in  the  names  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  when  taken  at  full  length.  He 
tried  them  in  Latin  and  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  resuit,  nor  had  he  any  bet- 
ter success  in  Greek,  when  he  observed 
the  proper  orthography  of  ao/sX  and 
But  anagrammatists  are  above 
the  rules  of  orthography,  just  as  Kings, 
Divines,  and  Lawyers  are  privileged,  if 
it  pleases  them,  to  dispense  with  the 
rules  of  grammar.  Taking  these  words 
therefore,  letter  by  letter,  according  to 
thCj  common  pronunciation  (for  who, 
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said  he,  pronoances  them  Danieel  and 
Deboarah  ?),  and  writing  the  surname 
in  Greek  letters  instead  of  translating 
it.  the  sum  which  it  thus  produced  was 
equal  to  his  most  sanguine  wishes,  for 
thus  it  proved — 

Daniel  and  Deborah  Dove. 

aavjfX  At'vt. 

SuniX. 

A 4 

m 1 

. no 

1 10 

I 5 

X 3» 

Daniel  UK) 

AlC./di, 

a 4 

1 5 

e a 

. 70 

f UK) 

« 1 

Deborah  182 

4 
70 

400 

5 

479 

“ The  whole  being  added  together, 
gave  the  following  product : — 


Daniel 

J(X) 

Deborah 

182 

Dove 

479 

W.” 

The  Doctor  was  an  anagram matist, 
and  bis  biographer  gives  us  an  amus- 
ing account  of  those  perverse  plays  of 
the  fancy,  to  which,  in  some  moods  of 
the  mind,  strange  importance  is  at- 
tached by  the  ultra-rational  insane 

The  wife  of  Sir  John  Davies  found  in 
the  letters  of  her  name,  altered  a lit- 
tle, the  words — “ Reveal,  O Daniel," 
and  straightway  she  rose  up  a pro- 
phetess. It  was  the  days  of  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  and  wise  men 
employed  their  time  in  frying  to  rea- 
son her  out  of  her  insanity.  Lawyers 
and  High  Commissioners  failed  in  this 
pleasant  experiment,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, till  “ Lamb,"  then  Dean  of 
the  Arches,  shot  her  through  and 


through  with  an  arrow  from  her  own 
quiver  ; “ Madame,”  said  he,  “ you 
build  on  anagrams — I have  found  one 
w hich  fits  you — D.iine  Eleanor  Davies 
— Never  so  mad  a ladie."  The  Court 
laughed — the  lady  was  silenced,  and 
herself  and  her  prophecies  soon  for- 
gotten. 

In  a quotation  from  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  one  lucky  anagramma- 
tist  is  mentioned,  “ a gentleman  whose 
mistress’s  name  being  ylnna  Oreeme 
he  found  it  an  anagrame  already. 

The  Doctor’s  notions  of  Fortune 
and  Misfortune  follow.  Then  comes 
some  talk  about  Beauty  and  Ugliness. 
A strange  passage,  describing  one  of 
his  pictures,  is  given  from  the  painter, 
William  Blake,  whoso  biography  by 
the  late  Allan  Cunningham  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  of  a very 
interesting  book.  The  passage  Sou- 
they quote!!,  closes  with  some  fine  lines 
of  a mad  song.  Blake  wrote  in  the 
assumed  character  of  a madman,  and 
was  himself  quite  insane. 

“ The  wild  winds  w'cep. 

And  the  night  is  a-cold ; 

Come  hither,  sleep. 

And  my  griefs  unfold ; 

But  lo,  the  morning  peeps 
Over  the  eastern  steep. 

And  the  rustling  birds  of  dawn 
The  earth  do  scorn. 

“ Lo,  to  the  vault 
Of  paved  heaven. 

With  sorrow  fraught 
My  notes  are  driven ; 

They  strike  the  car  of  night, 

Make  weep  the  eyes  of  day  ; 

They  make  mad  the  roaring  winds. 
And  with  tempests  play. 

“ Like  a fiend  in  a cloud 
With  howling  woe. 

After  night  I do  crowd 
And  with  night  will  go; 

I turn  my  back  to  the  east. 

From  whence  comforts  have  in- 
creased ; 

For  light  doth  seise  my  brain 
Witli  frantic  pain.” 

A magazine  extract  from  some 
Doctor  Morton,  suggesting  that  in 
the  creation  of  man  a blunder  was 
made  in  not  putting  the  calf  before 
instead  of  behind,  for  then  it  could 
not  he  so  easily  broken,  leads  Southey 
to  give  an  account  of  one  of  Dr. 
Dove’s  cures,  and  of  his  invention  of 
a shin  shield.  An  old  man  of  three 
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score  and  ten  bro1<e  bis  shin  by  stum- 
bling over  a chair.  The  hurt  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
The  Doctor  applied  yeast : the  wound 
healed,  and  the  man  recovered. 

Old  Todhunter,  the  roan  with  the 
mended  shin,  lived  to  eighty-five,  but 
for  his  preserving  whole  shins  to  this 
good  old  age,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
Doctor,  who  persuaded  him  to  wear 
“spatterdashes  quilted  in  front,  and 
rotected  with  whalebone,  charging 
im  to  look  upon  them  as  the  most  ne- 
cessary part  of  his  clothing,  and  to 
let  them  be  the  last  things  which  he 
duffed  at  night,  and  the  first  which  he 
donned  in  the  morning.” 

Todhunter  and  his  spatterdash- 
es are  introductory  to  some  chap- 
ters on  old  age.  In  theso  chapters 
there  is  much  of  beauty  ; but  they  will 
probably  be  felt  overloaded  with  quo- 
tations. We,  who  feel  that  God  has 
mode  all  nations  of  the  same  blood, 
who  arc  indisposed  to  recognize  in  any 
European  race  at  least,  any  other  real 
distinction  of  character  than  those 
which  necessarily  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  civilization,  and  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  are  not  displeased  at  this 
assemblage  of  striking  passages  sup- 
plied from  half  the  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  yet  more  abundance  from 
our  own  old  books.  Montaigne  leads 
the  van  in  this  army  of  authorities.  It 
is  not  unamusing  to  compare  his  own 
words,  always  lively  and  familiar, 
with  the  singularly  happy  translation 
of  Florio,  and  Southey  gives  us  the 
opportunity.  His  observation  is  un- 
favourable to  old  age — “ it  sets  more 
wrinkles  in  the  mind  than  in  the  fore- 
head.” “ Nor  are  there,”  says  he, 
“any  spirits,  or  very  rare  ones, 
which,  in  gp*owing  old,  taste  not  sour- 
ly and  mustily."  The  Gascon  has 
been  followed  by  Corneille.  But  we 
cannot  think  that  any  fixed  judgment 
on  the  subject  can  be  regarded  as  given 
in  such  passages,  where  the  mood  of 
the  hour  influenced,  perhaps,  Mon- 
taigne's gossip,  and  some  requirements 
of  the  drama  demanded  a sentence  of 
the  kind  from  one  of  Corneille’s  stage 
personages.  Some  half  dozen  shrewd 
old  gentlemen,  quiet,  self-observers — 
among  others  Lord  Chesterfield — tell 
us  that  men  grow  worse  as  they  grow 
older — “headstrong  passion  and  wild 
temerity  is  changed  for  treacherous 
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caution  and  desire  to  circumvent.” 
Johnson’s  was  a different  view.  ‘‘  Why, 
sir,”  said  he,  “ a man  improves  by  ex- 
perience— he  grows  better  humoured. 
When  young,  he  thinks  himself  ofgreitt 
consequence,  and  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance ; as  he  advances  in  life,  he  learn) 
to  think  himself  of  no  consequence, 
and  little  things  of  no  importance; 
and  so  ho  becomes  more  patient  and 
better  pleased.”  The  truth  is,  that 
in  age,  the  bad  most  often  become 
worse — the  good  better. 

Doctor  Dove,  whose  religion  was 
blended  with  a love  for  all  things  and 
all  creatures,  would  shrink  back  from 
the  thought  implied  in  the  phrase, 
“ The  beasts  that  perish 

“‘.^fthey  perish,’  the  Doctor  used  al- 
ways reverently  to  say,  when  he  talked 
upon  this  subject.  Oh,  reader,  it  would 
have  done  you  good,  as  it  has  done  me, 
if  you  had  heard  him  speak  upon  it,  ia 
his  own  beautiful  old  ngel  ‘ffthey 
perish,’  he  would  say.  * That  the 
beasts  die  without  hope  w'c  may  con- 
clude : death  being  to  them  like  falling 
asleep,  an  act  of  which  the  mind  is  not 
cognizant.  But  that  they  live  without 
religion,  he  would  not  say — that  they 
might  not  have  some  sense  of  it  accoril- 
ing  to  their  kind ; nor  that  ail  things 
animate,  and  seemingly  inanimate,  did 
not  actually  praise  the  Lord,  as  they 
arc  called  imon  to  do  by  the  Psalmist, 
and  in  the  Benedicite.’ 

“ It  is  a pious  fancy  of  the  good  old 
lexicograpliist,  Adam  Littleton,  that  our 
Lord  took  up  his  first  lodging  in  a 
stable  amongst  the  cattle,  as  if  he  had 
come  to  be  the  Saviour  of  them  as  welt 
as  of  men ; being,  by  one  perfect  obla- 
tion of  himself,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
other  sacrifices,  as  well  os  to  take  away 
sins.  This,  he  adds,  the  Psalmist  fears 
not  to  affirm,  speaking  of  Ged's  mercy. 

‘ Thou  savest,'  says  he,  ‘both  man  and 
beast.’ 

“ The  text  may  lead  ns  further  than 
Adam  Littleton's  interpretation, 

“ ‘ Qu'or  ne  me  parle  pbu  tie  tfATcnn 
UORTS,’  says  M.  do  Custine,  in  his  youth 
and  enthusiasm,  writing  from  Mont-Au- 
vert ; on  tent  iei  que  la  Divinitl  ett  par- 
tout,  el  que  let  pierret  tont  pinitrfet  com- 
me  nout-mtmet  (Tune  puittanee  creatriee. 
Quand  on  me  dit  que  let  rochert  tool  tn- 
tentiblet,  Je  croit  entendre  un  enfant  tou- 
tenir  que  I’aguille  d'une  montre  ne  marehe 
pat,  parce  qu’il  ne  la  roil  pat  te  nune- 
t'oir.’ 

” ‘ Do  not,'  said  our  philosopher,  when 
he  threw  out  a thought  like  this,  do  not 
ask  me  how  this  can  be.  I guess  at 
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erery  tbin^,  and  can  acconnt  for  no- 
thing. It  IS  more  comprehensible  to  me 
that  stocks  and  stones  should  hare  a 
sense  of  derotion,  than  that  men  should 
be  without  it.  I could  much  more  easily 
persuade  myself  that  the  birds  in  the 
air  and  the  beasts  in  the  6eld  have 
souls  to  be  saved,  than  I can  believe 
that  very  many  of  my  fellow-bipeds  have 
any  more  soul  than,  as  some  of  our  di- 
vines have  said,  serve  to  keep  their 
bodies  from  putrefaction.  ‘ God  for- 
(dve  me,  worm  that  I am,  for  the  sinful 
toonght  of  which  I am  too  often  con- 
scious— ^that  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  race,  the  souls  are  not  worth 
saving  I’  I have  not  forgotten  the  look 
which  acoompanied  these  words,  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  uttered  them,  drop- 
ping his  voice  towards  the  close. 

, ‘“We  must  of  necessity,’  said  he,  ‘ be- 
come better  or  worse  as  we  advance  in 
years.  Unless  we  endeavour  to  spiri- 
tnalize  ourselves,  and  supplicate  in  this 
endeavour  for  that  grace  which  is  never 
withheld  when  it  is  sincerely  and  ear- 
nestly sought,  age  bodilizes  ns  more  and 
more,  and  the  older  we  grow  the  more 
we  are  embmted  and  debased ; so  mani- 
festly is  the  awful  text  verified,  which 
warns  us,  that  ‘ unto  every  one  which 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that 
hath  not,  even  that  ho  hath  shall  be 
taken  away  from  him.’  ” 

The  Doctor  had  his  physical  theo- 
ries of  a future  life.  “ The  sense  of 
fl^ng  in  our  sleep” — which  his  biogra- 
pher, by  the  way,  is  fond  of  describing 
in  his  poetry — **  might  probably,  he 
thought,  be  the  anticipation  or  fore- 
feeling of  an  unevolved  power,  like  an 
aurelia’s  dream  of  butterfly  power.” 
This  is  fanciful — but  the  fancy  is  beau- 
tiful, and  one  which  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  true. 

“One  has  always  something  for  which 
to  look  forward,  some  change  for  the 
better.  The  boy  in  petticoats  longs  to 
be  drest  in  the  masculine  gender.  Little 
boys  wish  to  be  big  ones.  In  youth  we 
are  eager  to  attun  manhood,  and  in 
manhood  matrimony  becomes  the  next 
natural  step  of  our  desires.  ‘ Days 
then  shoula  speak,  and  multitude  of 
years  should  teach  wisdom and  teach 
It  they  will,  if  man  will  but  learn,  for 
nature  brings  the  heart  into  a state  for 
receiving  it. 

“ Jaamdittvna  at  eeiat  devexa  jam, 
non  tamen  pracep* ; et  illam  quoque  in 
extrema  regnla  HaMem,  judico  habae  mat 
voluptata  ,*  aut  hoc  ipmm  mceedil  in  /o- 
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earn  voluptatum  nullU  egere.  Quam  dulee 
est,  eupidilatee  Jaligaete  at  rdiquiste. 

“ Tliis  was  not  Dr.  Dove's  philosophy : 
he  thought  the  stage  of  senescence  a 
happy  one,  not  because  we  outgrow  the 
desires  and  enjoyments  of  youth  and 
manhood,  but  because  wiser  desires, 
more  permanent  enjoyments,  and  holier 
hopes  succeed  to  them — because  time  in 
its  course  brings  us  nearer  to  eternity, 
and  as  earth  recedes,  heaven  opens  on 
our  prospect.” 

“ God,”  says  Fuller,  “sends  his  ser- 
vants to  bed  when  they  have  dona 
their  work.” 

The  Doctor  did  not  agree  with 
Paracelsus,  that  man’s  body  was  natu- 
rally immortal,  and  that  it  might  be 
preserved  on  earth,  till  the  renovation 
of  all  things. 

“ Such  preservation,”  said  the  undy- 
ing quack,  to  whom  medicine  owes  more 
than  its  professors  honestly  wish  to 
acknowledge,  “ is  not  against  nature — 
it  is  only  against  our  knowledge,  and 
beyond  it.  There  are,”  said  he,  " me- 
dicines for  prolonging  life  indefinitely, 
and  there  is  one  man  who  know's  some 
of  thorn.  Kings  would  buy  them  if  they 
could.  If  they  die,  it  is  becanse  their 
physicians  are  blockheads,  and  because 
they  lead  dissipated  lives  themselves.” 

Of  Van  Helmont  there  follows  an 
account,  with  a furious  attack  on 
Dr.  Aikin  and  his  biographical  assist- 
ants, for  telling  us  but  little  about  him 
in  their  dictionary.  Poor  fellows,  they 
told  all  they  could  find  ; for  his  son, 
the  editor  of  his  works,  instead  of  tell- 
ing his  father's  life,  relates  the  inci- 
dents of  his  own.  'To  the  little  which 
they  tell  Southey  adds  little — indeed, 
nothing,  except  that  he  got  some  skin 
disease  from  putting  his  hand  into  a 
lady’s  glove — that  he  tried  to  get  him- 
self cured  secundum  artem,  and  failed— 
that  he  suffered  many  thinn  from 
many  physicians,  and  was  nouiing  the 
better,  but  rather  the  worse — that,  at 
last,  he  hit  upon  hrimstone.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is,  we  believe,  still 
the  approved  one. 

Van  Helmont's  story  is  followed  hy  a 
chapter  on  pantaloons,  from  which  we 
have  room  but  for  a sentence 

“ It  is  a tradition  in  Corsica,  that 
when  St.  Pantaloon  was  beheaded,  the 
executioner’s  sword  was  converted  into 
a wax  taper,  and  the  weapons  of  all  his 
2 U 
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attendants  into  snnfTers,  and  that  the 
head  rose  from  the  block  and  snng.  In 
honour  of  this  miracle,  the  Corsicans,  as 
late  as  the  year  177d,  used  to  hare  their 
swords  consecrated,  or  charmed,  by 
laying  them  on  the  altar  while  a mass 
was  performed  to  8t.  Pantaleon. 

“ But  what  hare  I,  who  am  writing 
in  January  instead  of  July,  and  who 
am  no  papist,  and  who  have  the  happi- 
ness of  living  in  a Protestant  country, 
and  was  baptized  moreover  by  a right 
old  English  name,  what  have  I to  do 
with  8t.  Pantaleon  ? Simply  this,  my 
new  pantaloons  are  just  come,  and  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  the  afore- 
said saint  is  as  certain,  as  that  it  was 
high  time  I should  hare  a new  pair. 

“ Pantaloons,  as  of  Venetian  and 
Magniiico  parentage,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  an  eminent  saint,  aro 
doubtless,  honourable  garb.  They  are 
also  of  honourable  extraction,  being 
clearly  of  the  Bracoie  family.  For  it 
is  this  part  of  our  dress  by  which  we 
are  more  particularly  distinguished 
from  the  Oriental  and  inferior  nations, 
and  also  from  the  abominable  Romans, 
whom  our  ancestors,  heaven  be  praised, 
subdued.  Under  the  miserable  reign  of 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  these  lords  of 
the  world  thought  proper  to  expel  the 
Braccarii,  or  ureeches-makers,  from 
their  capitals,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
this  garment,  thinking  it  a thing  un- 
worthy that  the  Romans  should  wear 
the  habit  of  barbarians ; and  truly  it 
was  not  6t  that  so  effeminate  a race 
should  wear  the  breeches.” 

The  doctor  professes  to  anglicize  the 
word  chemise.  He  would  introduce  a 
distinction  in  gender,  “in  which  our 
language  has  hi  Aerto  been  defective"— 
for  example — he-mise  and  she-mise,  he- 
pUtle  and  she-pistle,  pen-manship  and 
pen-iBomanship,he-resiarch  and  she-resi- 
arch,  BO  that  we  should  speak  of  the 
he-resyofthe  Quakers,  and  the  she-resy 
of  Joanna  Southcote.  7/ecups  or  she- 
oups,  Aiccups  and  Airccups,  and  his- 
cups  and  Aercups.  He  proposes  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  same  way;  aisterics,  he 
would  change  into  Aerterics.  Miss 
Strickland's  History  of  the  Queens  of 
England  should,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, we  presume,  not  he  called  his- 
tory, it  being  nothing  but  her  story. 

" Sancte  P.inta!eon,  ora  pro  nobis!" 

A prayer  with  which  the  chapter 
concludes,  and  which  no  Puseyite  with 
breeches  of  the  proper  Oxford  colour 
and  cut,  with  all  their  devotion  to 


the  saints,  foreign  and  domestio,  will 
willingly  repeat. 

The  Doctor  had  no  objection  to 
dancing,  though  he  had  to  heated  and 
crowded  rooms.  The  French  Refor- 
mers,  it  would  seem,  deterred  per- 
sons from  their  congregations  by  tamr 
invectives  against  this  cheerful,  inno- 
cent, and  delightful  amusement.  "The 
rector  of  a parish,"  Mr.  Wartsr  tells 
us,  in  one  of  his  valuable  notes,  once 
complained  to  Fenelon  of  the  practice 
of  the  villagers  in  dancing  on  Sunday 
evenings ; “ My  good  friend,”  replied 
the  prelate,  “yon  and  1 should  not 
dance,  but  allowance  must  be  made  to 
the  poor  people  who  have  only  one 
day  in  the  week  to  forget  their  mis- 
fortunes." 

In  Ireland  we  remember  when 
dancing  in  the  open  air  was  the 
favourite  amusement  of  the  peasantry, 
and,  in  happier  times,  we  trust  that 
the  old  custom  may  return.  Few 
mischiefs  can  arise  from  the  cheerfal 
intercourse  of  all  hearts  and  ages  in 
open  air  amusements.  Adam  Clarke 
wrote  against  dancing ; but  there 
were  incidents  in  his  own  early  life 
which  made  him  think  it  led  young 
men  to  expenses  in  dress,  which  they 
could  not  well  afford,  and  withdrew 
them  from  business  to  idle  society. 
All  this  may  be  very  true,  and  give 
little  excuse  for  the  strong  feenng 
against  dancing,  which  as  certainly 
saves  some  from  dissolute  and  ex- 
pensive amusements  as  it  leads  others 
into  them.  The  Doctor — not  Doc- 
tor Adam  Clarke,  hut  Doctor  Daniel 
Dove — who  felt  justly  on  the  subject, 
was  confirmed  in  his  views  and  feelings, 
by  remembering  the  mystic  dances  of 
the  planets  and — what  concerns  us  at 
least  as  much — by  the  facts  recorded 
of  certain  saints,  that  on  certain  holidays 
they  danced  before  they  were  born. 
Cards  were  not  disliked  by  the  Doc- 
tor ; even  the  furious  exoitemaot  of 
gambling  is,  perhaps,  better  than 
that  sought  at  the  alehouse.  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  society  there  will  be 
no  gamblers,  but  dancing  will  still  con- 
tinue. For  females  in  the  middle 
classes,  who  cannot  afford  the  com- 
mand of  horses,  " it  is  the  only  exer- 
cise which  can  animate  them  to  such 
animal  exertion  as  may  sufiice 

* To  giro  the  blood  ii«  lUttinl  qirlfig  tad  pity.*** 

From  dancing,  the  transition  to 
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music  is  a natural  one  ; and  we  have 
the  life  of  an  old  musical  enthusiast 
from  an  old  book,  not  unamusingl  j told. 
Souther's  more  earnest  sympathies 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  not  with 
the  musical  tastes  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  gay.hearted  old  lutanist, 
but  with  bis  well-told  story  of  his 
loves  and  life.  For  music  itself  the 
laurel-honouring  laureate  had  ears  no 
better  than  those  of  a dog-eared  old 
folio.  The  book,  in  which  the  poor 
man  records  his  passionate  love  for 
his  art,  seems  to  have  struck  Southey 
by  its  quaint  simplicity  of  manner,  and 
by  its  exhibition  of  good  humour  and 
piety,  and  love  of  all  things  sustaining 
him  under  that  poverty  which  is  most 
often  the  appointed  portion  of  men  giv- 
ing themselves  wholly  to  their  art.  The 
part  of  Southey’s  book  in  which  this 
good  man  is  called  from  oblivion  is 
singularly  pleasing.  Mace  had  de- 
signed a miuic  room,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  engraved  plan.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  a sentence 
describing  what  he  purposed.  The 
room,  which  was  for  the  performers, 
was  to  have  on  each  side  tnree  galle- 
ries, each  something  more  than  three 
yards  deep.  'These  were  to  be  one 
story  from  the  ground.  The  room 
was  to  be  “ one  step  higher  on  the  floor 
than  the  galleries,  the  better  to  convey 
the  sound  to  the  auditors.”  The  build- 
ing was  to  be  “ in  a very  clear  dry 
place,  free  from  water,  the  over- 
hanging of  trees,  and  conunon  noises.” 
The  twelve  galleries  would  give  the 
ailvantage  of  distributing  the  audience 
with  some  reference  to  their  rank. 
But  there  was  a scientiflc  conve- 
nience included  in  the  arrangement. 
The  lower  walls  were  to  be — 

" ‘Wainscoted,  hollow  from  the  wall, 
and  without  any  kind  of  oarved,  bossed, 
or  rugged  works,  so  that  the  sound 
might  run  glib  and  smooth  all  about, 
without  the  least  interruption.  And 
through  that  wainscot  there  must  be 
several  conveyances  all  out  of  the  room, 
by  grooves  or  pipes  to  certain  auditors’ 
seats,  where  the  bearer,  as  he  sate, 
might  at  a small  passage,  or  little  hole, 
receive  the  pent-up  sound,  which,  let  it 
be  never  so  weak  m the  music  room,  ho 
(though  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  gal- 
lery) should  hear  as  distinctly  as  any 
who  were  close  by  it.’  The  inlets  into 
these  pipes  should  be  pretty  large — a 
feot  square  at  least,  yet  the  larger  the 
better,  without  all  doubt,  and  so  the 


conveyance  to  run  proportionably  nar- 
rower, till  it  came  to  the  car  of  the 
auditor,  where  it  need  not  he  above  the 
wideness  of  one’s  finger  end.  ‘ It  can- 
not,’ says  ho,  ‘ be  easily  imagined  what 
a wonderful  advantage  such  a contri- 
vance must  needs  be,  for  the  exact  and 
distinct  bearing  of  music;  without 
doubt,  far  bevond  all  that  over  has  yet 
been  used.  For  there  is  no  instrument 
of  touch,  be  it  never  so  sweet,  and 
touched  with  the  most  curious  hand 
that  can  be,  but  in  the  very  touch,  if 
yon  bo  near  unto  it,  you  may  perceive 
the  touch  to  be  heard,  especially  of  viols 
and  violins  ; but  if  you  be  at  a distance, 
that  harshness  is  lost,  and  conveyed 
nnto  the  air,  and  you  receive  nothing 
but  the  pure  sweetness  of  the  instru- 
ment ; so,  as  I may  properly  say,  you 
lose  the  body,  but  enjoy  the  soul  or 
spirit  thereof/  ” 

‘‘  Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many 
a hidden  chain,”  andthcauthor  of  “The 
Doctor”  is  not  bound  to  tell  us  how  the 
story  of  poor  Mace  leads  him  to  the 
discussion  of  Astrology  and  Palmistry, 
The  Platonists  used  to  say,  that  man’s 
soul  was  composed  of  Number  and 
Proportion ; that  in  every  planet  is 
lodged  a Soul,  or  Intelligence,  or  Angel, 
one  which  giveth  his  own  harmony  to 
the  motions  of  the  sphere  which  he 
governs  ; that  the  spirit  of  man,  (quick- 
ened by  the  same  angelic  intelligence 
that  rules  a particular  planet,  uncon- 
sciously moves  in  a pre-appointed  cor- 
respondence with  its  movement,  and 
that  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other  may 
be  learned  by  those  who  have  made 
the  subject  their  peculiar  study.  Dis- 
turbances, no  doubt,  there  are,  and 
room  for  the  interferences  of  accident, 
arising  from  the  fact,  that  man  is  a 
body,  as  well  as  a soul.  The  cockles 
of  the  heart  require  moisture  to  live 
in,  and  may  be  thrown  on  a dry  strand. 
A roan  may  carry  on  almanac  in  his 
bones,  and  register  all  the  changes  of 
the  weather  in  a diary  of  his  aches, 
and  megrims,  and  rheumatisms.  The 
living  cat-gut  is  aO'ected  by  atmospbe- 
riiml  influences,  as  well  as  the  unfeel- 
ing fiddle-strings.  But  these  distur- 
bances are  but  the  more  likely  to  make 
the  true  physician  and  the  quack  think 
about  the  matter.  Why,  then,  feel 
surprised  at  Doctor  Dove’s  speculating 
on  the  subject  ? I'he  stars,  too,  have 
their  own  diseases — at  least  so  said 
some  of  the  old  teachers  whom  the 
Doctor  loved — and  ours^are  derived 
from  them  by  sympathy  ; and  thus 
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take  it  as  you  will,  it  was  natu- 
ral enough  that  Doctor  Dove  should 
look  umn  the  matter  with  a favourable 
eye.  The  fancies  about  ^lacrocosmus 
and  Microcosmus,  whom  Dr.  Faustus 
saw  in  their  robes  of  white  flame, 

**  Like  Uttle  Jenny  Ncttycoel, 

With  her  white  petticoet 
And  her  nd  noNf" 

were  not  lost  on  Doctor  Dove.  In  the 
little  world  of  Man  ore,  it  seems,  anti- 
types of  all  that  is  found  in  the  ereat 
world  of  Nature : mountains,  vafieys, 
rivers,  lakes,  vegetables,  minerals,  ele- 
ments, and  spheres,  are  there.  There 
is  a passage  quoted  in  the  notes  to  an 
English  translation  of  “Faust,"  among 
a strange  iumble  of  alchymical  rubbish, 
from  Luther,  in  which  the  hearty  old 
reformer  tells  us  of  his  delight  in  the 
“ upright  art  of  alcbjunle,  for  the  sake 
of  the  allegorie  and  secret  significa- 
tion which  IS  surpassing  fair — namely, 
touching  the  resurrection  of  the  deM 
at  the  last  day;”*  and  Southey,  in  the 
same  feeling,  expresses  his  comfort  in 
dwelling  on  the  practical  morality  of 
the  professors  of  the  occult  sciences. 
The  books  of  Palmistry  have  been 
thumbed  into  such  a state  that  the 
book-fanciers  can  seldom  find  one  in 
decent  preservation,  and  the  benevo- 
lent laureate  rests  in  delight,  on  the 
hope  that  the  wholesome  lessons  in 
morals  unexpectedly  brought  before 
the  credulous  readers  of  the  ancient 
days,  may  not  have  been  without  their 
religious  use.  “The  Doctor  some- 
times made  use  of  this  art,  to  amuse 
children,  and  gave  them  at  the  same 
time  playful  admonition  and  whole- 
some Mvice." 

AVe  must  run  rapidly  over  the  rest 
of  this  delightful  b^k.  A chapter  on 
horses  is  but  so  so.  We  suspect  Sou- 
they was  no  Nimrod,  and  that  Lord 
Gudford's  ride  on  a rhinoceros,  or 
Waterton’s  on  the  king  of  the  croco- 
diles, would  give  him  more  pleasure 
than  all  he  comd  leant  from  the  racing 
calendar. 


We  have  a chapter  of  kings,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  king  of  the 
crocodiles  lives  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
muscles  have  their  l^g ; so  nave  the 
oysters ; so  have  the  b<^ ; so  have 
the  monkeys  ; so  have  the  codfish. 
The  herring  is  the  king  of  fish.  The 
king  of  the  dogs  is  yellow ; the  king 
of  the  hares  red.  Bamfield  Moore 
Carew  vxu  king  of  the  beggars  ; and 
James  Boevill  ^g  of  the  gypsies  t— 

I 

“ Who  is  King  of  the  Booksellers  ? 
There  is  no  king  among  them  at  this 
time,  but  there  is  a Directory'  of  fire 
Members,  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  and  Green  in  the  East ; the 
Emperor  Murravlemagne,  whom  Byroa 
used  to  call  the  Grand  Murray,  reigned 
alone  in  the  West,  till  Henry  Coloom 
divided  his  empire,  and  supported  the 
station  which  he  had  assumed  by  an 
army  of  trumpeters  which  he  keeps  in 
constant  pay. 

“ If  the  Books  hod  a King,  that  mo- 
narchy most  needs  be  an  elective  one, 
and  the  reader  of  these  volumes  knows 
where  the  election  would  fall.  But  lite- 
rature being  a Republic,  this  cannot  be 
the  King  of  Books.  Suffice  it  that  it  is 
a Book  toil  a Kimo,  or  for  our  Sov£- 
BEioN  Last  ths  Qckbn.” 

Southey  has  not  foi^otten  his  old 
enemies,  and  bard  things  are  said  of 
“ the  Antijacobins,"  who  lashed  at  his 
dactylics.  The  reading  public,  too, 
he  thought  had  not  behaved  well  to 
them,  and  he  flogs  them  with  a cat- 
and-nine- tails  of  hexameters ; — 

“ I will  tell  you  what  yon  are : you 
are  a great,  ugly,  many-headed  beast, 
with  a great  many  ears,  which  are  long, 
hairy,  ticklish,  moveable,  erect,  and 
never  at  rest. 

“ Look  at  yonr  picture  iu  Southey’s 
Hexameters — ^tbat  poem  in  which  his 
lanreated  Doetorship  writes  verses  by 
the  yard  instead  of  the  foot — he  de- 
scribes you  as  * many-headed  and  mon- 
strous’— 


“ With  numberless  faces. 

Numberless  bestial  ears,  erect  to  all  rumours,  and  restless. 

And  with  numberless  mouths,  which  are  filled  with  lies  as  vrith  arrows. 

“ Look  at  that  picture,  my  public—  We  have  been  more  liberal  in  our 
it  is  very  like  you.”  quotations  from  this  volume,  because 
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we  do  not  anticipate  for  it  that  imme- 
diate popularity  which  ia  the  proper 
reward  of  those  who  write  but  for  the 
day.  It  has  the  diaadvantage  of  be- 
ing a continuation ; and  the  latter 
vmnmcs  of  any  such  works  can  never 
excite  the  same  interest  as  is  awak- 
ened when  the  style  is  first  brought 
before  the  public.  The  first  book  of 
the  inestimable  life  of  the  great  Gar». 

fantna  was  more  admired  than  the 
fth.  The  history  of  the  ingenious 
gentioman,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
ought  to  have  broken  off  in  the  mid- 
dle. What  child,  or  what  man,  cares 


for  the  third  pj»rt  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ? 
Has  any  one  ever  read,  with  the  same 
believing  delight,  the  pilgrimage  of 
Christiana,  as  of  her  husband?  the 
mind  is  not  in  the  same  state  as  when 
we  first  took  up  the  book.  If  it  bo 
changed  in  manner,  we  resent  it  as 
a deception,  as  in  DTsracli’s  tale 
of  Vivian  Gray ; if  it  be  identical 
in  kind,  and  the  author  bo  himself, 
we,  alas  I are  changed. 

The  book  is,  however,  a delightful 
one.  In  spite  of  what  we  have  said, 
we  look  impatiently  for  the  volume 
yet  to  come. 

A. 


TO  diAUHCK  MAHOAN. 

Various  and  curious  are  thy  strains,  O,  Clarence  Mangan  I 
Rhyming  and  chiming  in  a very  odd  way : 

Rhjpaing  and  chiming — the  like  of  them  no  man  can 
Easily  find  in  a long  summer’s  day ! 

For  the  true  Irish  metre  is  full  of  tricks  and  rogueries. 
Slipping  from  your  fingers  at  unawares ; 

Sometimes  full  of  fun  and  frolicking  and  rolicking. 

Sometimes  pensive,  and  full  of  cares ; 

For  the  Bards  are  the  pulse  of  the  big  heart  of  Erin, 
Throbbing  wildly,  now  quick,  now  slow  ; 

Now  ready  to  burst  with  good  nature  and  good  humour ; 

Now  ready  to  break  wim  a load  of  woe. 

Thou,  too,  art  a Bard — and  thy  Spirit’s  River 
Is  fed  by  each  streamlet  from  her  Founts  of  Song  ; 

Pure  and  strong  thro'  her  frowning  glens  it  glides  m darkness. 
It  sparkles  in  her  sunshine  pure  and  strong. 

Go  wander  in  thy  strength  thro’  the  scenes  of  Erin’s  history  j 
Pour  thy  glad  waters  round  many  an  abbey’s  walls ; 

Let  the  fields  of  old  triumphs  bo  green  again  with  verdure. 
And  awake  the  echoes  of  the  princes’  halls. 

I sometimes  doubt  if  I have  Irish  blood  in  me. 

So  often  in  these  mazes  do  I lose  my  clue. 

Mixing  Danes  with  Milesians,  and  the  clear-faced  Saxon 
Wim  the  hairy-dirty  children  of  Boru. 

I have  small  faith  in  Punic  etymolo^es  : 

I sometimes  fancy  Petrie  and  St.  Patrick  are  the  same : 

I doubt  that  Bethain  knows  all  the  tongues  of  Babel, 

Or  that  William  Smith  O’Brien  is  a llcbrew  name. 

I do  not  care  a button  for  Young  Ireland,  or  Old  Ireland ; 
But,  as  between  the  two,  I rather  like  old  Dan, 

And  I wish  the  Nation  would  let  the  agitation 
Die  a humbug  ns  it  first  began  1 
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The  author  of  the  first  specimen  of  native  Irish  Song  with  which  we  propose  to 
open  the  second  series  of  our  translations,  a poem  on  the  great  hero  of  Clon- 
tarf,  was  Tadhg  Mac  Dalre  Mac  Bruaidoadha,  who  was  born  about  thirty 
years  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  flourished  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth.  He  occupied  the  honourable  post  of  hereditary  bard  and 
philosopher  of  Thomond, — being  the  last,  we  believe,  who  ever  officiated  in  that 
capacity  ; — and,  as  such,  held  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Dunogan,  in  the  ba- 
rony ot  Ibricau,  to  the  west  of  Clare  County,  until  the  Cromwellian  invasion, 
when  one  of  the  Irish  troopers  of  “ Old  Noll,”  at  the  head  of  a band  of  ma- 
rauders, broke  into  his  fortalice,  and,  grasping  him  by  the  throat,  dragged 
him  to  the  outer  battlements,  over  which  he  is  said  to  have  hurled  him  with 
the  jocose  exclamation,  “ Abair  do  rainn  anois,  fhir  big  ! — Troll  your  verses 
now,  my  little  fellow !"  Mac  Dairc  was  a tasteful  and  elaborate  poet.  His 
principsd  works  were  written  in  the  shape  of  educational  precepts  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  conduct  of  his  pupil,  Donogh  O’Brien,  the  fourth  Earl  oflno- 
mond.  In  these,  it  must  be  allowed,  there  was  more  of  solid  practical  good 
sense  than  of  brilliant  poetry  ; but  the  task  of  undertaking  such  compositions 
was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ancient  office  of  the  royal  or  noble  bard  in 
Ireland,  who  was  entitled  to  counsel  and  control  his  Prince  much  as  the 
chief  Mandarin  in  China  is  privileged  to  administer  admonition  and  reproof  to 
the  Emperor.  There  are  many  very  favourable  specimens  of  Mac  Daire’s 
poetical  powers  extant.  Among  others  is  one  embodying  a rather  slashing 
critique  upon  a poem  by  the  celebrated  Toma  Eigeas,  the  hard  of  King  Niafl 
the  Great,  and,  with  permission  of  our  readers,  we  will  here  venture  upon  a 
translation  of  it.  Torna  stood  stoutly  up  for  the  all-transcending  glory  of  his 
own  line  of  monarchs,  and  had  thus  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  a 
majority  of  the  Northern  poets,  as  those  conversant  with  Irish  literature  may 
perceive  in  the  work  called  “ The  Battle  of  the  Bards  and  foremost  among 
his  opi>onents  appeared  Mac  Daire.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Thomond 
literary  prizc-fmhter  came  off,  on  the  whole,  second-best  fix)m  the  contest  with 
the  redoubtetl  Eigeas,  who  drove  him  out  of  the  field  by  the  fair  force  of  liis 
tremendous  hliltonic,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  mill-stoneic  adjectives  and 
epithets.  And  yet  we  find  a terseness,  a vigour,  nay  a power  in  Mac  Daire’s 
eulogy  on  Brian,  the  monarch  on  whose  b^alf  he  took  up  the  cudgels,  that 
almost  compel  us  to  regret  his  defeat.  But  our  readers  must  judge  for  them- 
selves 


ISanessrir  o(  Idling;  3dmn  3Sori>imj[i«. 

Be  praise  where  Merit  lies ; we  Irish  never  grudge  it ; 

We  often  pay  in  gold  a merely  silver  debt; 

Howe’er  tlie  case  may  stand,  impartially  we  judge  it. 

And  even  i^ainst  ourselves  decide  without  regret. 

Now,  hear!  Three  mighty  Kings  of  yore  held  rule  among  us  ; 

Their  peers  were  not  in  all  the  realms  of  Christendee ; ^ 

But,  Toma  Eigeas,  friend,  the  bard  would  sailly  wrong  na 
AVho  overlooked  a Fourth,  excelling  all  the  Three ; 

A Fourth,  I say,  who  'rose,  to  slay,  to  sway,  to  govern ; 

He  followed  Niall  Mor,  and  wore  the  crown  of  Core  ; 

Not  Conry,*  Conn,f  or  Cormac,  matched  him  as  a sovereign. 

At  council  or  in  field,  in  weighty  word  or  work, 

* Conairc,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ireland  A.ii. 
3970,  and  reigned  for  thirty  years.  He  was  one  of  thu  most  victorious  and  power- 
ful of  the  Pagan  Irish  monarchs. 

t The  celebrated  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 
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Count,  if  thou  wilt,'the  Kingii  of  Bauba'b  island  over. 

Review  their  glorious  feats,  their  battles  lost  and  won. 

And,  through  that  long  bright  record,  where  wilt  thou  discover 
A rival  for  King  Brian,  Beibhiun's  royal  son  ? 

He  freed  our  trodden  land  from  soul-degrading  thraldom  ; 

To  him  the  Weak  apitealed  against  the  oppressing  Strong ; 
He  founded  many  achurco,  and  many  a rich  and  tall  dome. 

The  Sanctuary  of  Science,  and  the  Home  of  Song. 
Regardless  of  the  wrath  of  Norroway  and  Denmark, 

Ho  gave  his  country's  Chieftains  village,  vale,  and  plain. 
And,  scorning  idle  forms,  without  a single  pen-mark. 

Made  over  to  the  Priests  their  long-lost  rights  again. 
Whate'er  came  o'er  the  seas,  from  tribes  of  trading  strangers. 

He  dealt  with  os  his  wisdom  bade  him  think  was  best. 
Bestowing  the  whole  on  those  who  erst  had  braved  all  dangers 
To  drive  the  Fagan  reavers  wavewards  from  the  West, 

The  Syndic  placed  in  every  townland  by  the  Norseman 
He  still  retained,  but  under  Irish  watch  and  ward. 

And  every  Danish  soldier,  kcrl*  os  well  as  horseman. 

He  marched  away  in  serfdom  to  some  Prince  or  Lord. 

Twas  he  who  first  conferred  on  Erin's  clans  their  surnames. 

And  parcelled  out  the  soil  by  ploughland  and  by  rood. 

Wise  lesson  to  those  Kings  whose  pride  apmars  to  spurn  aims 
Attainable  through  aught  excepting  blows  and  blood ! 

And  let  the  fact  redound  for  ever  to  bis  honour — 

Of  not  a perch  of  ground  thoughout  the  land  in  fief 
To  kith  or  kin  of  his  was  ho  the  selfish  donor. 

But  nobly  gave  his  own  to  every  native  Chief. 

Let  Ireland  bless  his  tomb  I Lot  all  much-loving  women — 

Let  all  great-hearted  men  confess  for  evermore. 

That  every  regal  name  of  luisfail  is  dim  in 

Comparison  with  his — with  Brian's  of  Eincore ! 

He  was  the  Church's  friend  ; he  propped  it  with  a strong  arm. 
And  showered  upon  its  Clergy  more  of  gems  and  gold 
Than  even  that  generous  mon.-irch,  Lughaidh,  of  the  Long  Ann,t 
Made  gifts  of  to  his  Druid  seers,  a hundredfolil. 

Albeit  his  foreign  foes  proclaimed  him  Scourge  of  Scourges, 

He  loved  to  unlock  the  stores  where  Mercy's  wealth  lay  hid  ; 
He  was  the  Ark  that  rode  o'er  War's  engulphing  surges. 

The  AV'estern  Cheops  of  a Moral  Pvrami<lT 
To  Lughaidh  for  his  nets  belongs,  indeed,  no  slight  praise  ; 

He  ransomed  that  o'er-burdened  class  of  men  firom  thrall. 

On  whom  in  every  age  too  oft  unlicensed  Might  preys. 

But  Brian  freed  the  Throne,  the  Church,  the  Land,  and  all. 
For  Cormac  and  King  Conn,  to  neither  I deny  an 
Iota  of  the  merit  justly  claimed  for  both. 

But  yet  they  wrought  not  half  the  good  achieved  by  Brian, 
Through  whom  the  nation’s  power  attained  a giant  growth. 
Of  Conry  nought  is  known,  except  that  twelve  in  twenty 
Of  Ireland’s  fighting  Chiefs  were  imiet  in  his  time  ; 

But  Brian,  glorious  King ! difi'used  both  Peace  and  Plenty 

Around  from  South  to  North,  and  banished  Vice  and  Crime. 
He  laid  on  none  a load  that  any  a one  deemed  heavy  ; 

He  never  veered  or  trimmed,  but  still  pursued  his  course 
In  singleness  of  soul,  and  could  not  bear  to  levy 

Those  tributes  Conry  sought,  and  sometimes  took  by  force. 


• Foot-soldier. 

t We  suspect  that  this  should  rather  be  Lughaidh  Mac  Coo,  who  began  to  reign 
A.D.  182,  and,  by  his  valour  and  sagacity,  raised  Ireland  to  a high  pitch  of  moral 
and  physical  greatness. 
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Thus  much  1 have  chanted  on  a theme  so  soul-inspiring, 

And  wish  ten  thousand  lyres  could  join  in  choral  praise 
Of  one  whom  none  can  help  extolling  and  admiring. 

Who  know  how  Ireland  shone  and  flourished  in  his  days  t 

There  were  man^  Irish  sovereigns  of  the  name  of  Cormac  ; hnt  the  king 
alluded  to  in  this  poem  was  the  celebrated  Cormac  Mac  Art,  Mac 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.  He  bore  the  surname  of  Vlfada, 
probably  from  the  great  length  of  his  hair  and  beard.  “He  was,” 
observes  Keatinge,  “ a prince  of  consummate  wisdom : he  perfectly  well 
understood  the  science  of  government,  and  was  the  most  accomplished  states- 
man of  his  age : in  particuTar,  he  wrote  a treatise  for  the  use  of  his  son,  Cairbre 
Lifleachair,  entitlod  Advice  to  Kiufn,  which  is  worthy  to  be  transcribed  in 
letters  of  gold  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  princes.”  The  same  author 
communicates  some  very  curious  details  with  resj^t  to  Cormac’s  pal^e.  “ Its 
length,”  he  states,  “ was  three  hundred  cubits ; it  was  thirty  cubits  in  height, 
and  lifiy  in  breadth : a lantern  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  of  large  size, 
hung  down  from  the  middle  of  its  chief  room : it  had  fourteen  gates,  and  the 
lodging  apartments  were  furnished  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  besides 
the  roy^  eouch  for  the  king  himself.  Cormac  maintained  in  constant  pay  bne 
hundriMl  and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  the  kingdom  as  his 
body-guard  ; these  also  waited  on  him  at  table  when  he  dined  in  public,  <m 
which  occasions  ho  was  served  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  cups  of  massy  gold  and 
silver.  The  household  guards  in  constant  attendance  consisted  of  upwards  of 
a thousand  of  the  bravest  men  in  his  army:  other  insignia  and  distinctive  marks 
of  royalty  he  had  also  about  him,  which  would  have  been  no  r^roach  to  the 
dignity  of  the  greatest  sovereigns.”  He  reigned  forty  years,  viz.,  from  jl,b. 
213  to  253  ; but,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  picture  here  drawn  of  his  gene- 
ral prosperity  and  splendour,  it  would  seum  that  he  was,  after  all,  not  over 
happy  in  his  more  intimate  domestic  circumstances.  The  brief  lamentation,  at 
least,  which  we  are  about  to  ^uote,  and  the  authenticity  of  which,  we  believe, 
has  never  been  questioned,  affords  evidence  that  there  was  at  one  time  “ some- 
thing rotten  in  tno  state  of^  Tara. 

■ .1 

C{it  lAmnit  nf  ISfng  <irori»ar. 

I,  Cormac  Mac  Conn, 

The  Ard-Riagh*  of  Temor, 

Am  lost  and  undone, 

And  my  heart  is  in  tremor 
From  morning  till  e’en  I 
For,  two  who  should  aid  me,  t,<. 

My  Brehon  and  Queen, 

Have  deceived  and  betrayed  me  I 
She  hath  given  herself  up 
Unto  him  as  her  lover. 

And  the  black-beaded  cup 
Of  mine  anguish  flows  over  I 
He  is  Falvey  Uie  Red, 

She  is  Eithne  of  Leinster  ; 

King  Cathalf  is  dead. 

Or  his  wrath  had  unprinced  her  t 

Three  causes  there  be. 

That  have  wrecked  my  Ship’s  Anchor 
Of  Wedlock  for  me — 

Lies,  Coldness,  and  Rancour  t 


Ctl'  , . 

■ L-n  ti>iv  e/ 

”•1*1  910UT  old 


* Chief  monarch. 


t Her  father. 
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Three  thinm,  too,  suffice, 

For  a wife's  highest  pleasure— 

Kind  smiles, — good  advice — 

And  a love  without  measure  I 
My  Queen  had  all  three. 

And,  ah  I why  should  she  leave  me  ? 

■ ■ scorn  me  and  flee  7 

. I ■ • \^y  betray  and  deceive  me  7 

Enough  I 1 and  Peace 
Must  eternally  sever. 

But  here  will  I cease 
My  lamentings  for  ever. 

I I have  heard  from  my  barrls  that  the  only  four  Crowned, 

Of  all  that  have  sprung  from  the  race  of  the  Gael, 

Who  never  knew  jemousy  all  their  lives  long, 

Were  Oilioll,  and  Fergus,  and  Conn  the  Renowned, 

And  he  who  now  pens  this  deplorable  tale 
Of  Disaster  and  Wrong  I 

In  our  introductory  pi^r  we  gave,  as  mav  be  remembered,  a version,  after 
our  own  manner,  of  the  Munster  poet,  Aniew  M'Grath's  ••  Farewell  to  the 
River  Maig.”  ^ a pendant  to  this,  we  shall  here  furnish  Tnomy's  “ Farewell 
to  McGrath"  himself  in  reply.  We  are  happy  to  observe,  from  the  compli> 
mentary  character  of  its  tone  towards  the  ofangaire  Sugach,  that  the  writer 
does  not  I4>pear  to  consider  that  worthy  altogether  the  blackguard  which, 
judging  him  perhaps  too  hastily  from  certain  detached  passages  in  his  poems, 
we  more  thim  hinted  him  to  be  in  our  first  article. 

Cuomi^K  d^aretotH  to  iHtlSratii. 


And,  farewell  to  jrourself,  my  own  merry  Merry  Andrew  I 
'Tis  a thorn  m my  flesh  that  your  bright  hopes  are  marred. 
Long,  long,  shall  the  sages  of  Momonia's  green  land  rue 
The  loss  of  their  brother,  the  Patriot  and  Bard  I 

O,  Son  of  Song  I O,  Princely-minded  I 
' >.  My  soul  is  sad,  my  heart  is  tom, 

''  Mine  eyes  with  burning  tears  are  blinded, 

~ . To  see  you  thus  forlorn  I 

J n. 

TSo  more  shall  your  voice  cheer  the  widow  sorrow-laden. 

As  you  wreathe  Learning's  laurels  round  the  brow  of  her  boy, 
' 'Nomore  ttoill  the  bosom  of  the  young  Munster  maiden. 

No  more  amongyour  friends  wake  the  light  laugh  of  Joy. 

O,  &n  of  Song!  . . . 


m. 

By  that  flower-bordered  Maig  you  so  sweetly  have  chanted 

Priest  and  Peasant,  Young  and  Old,  stray  sadly  to  and  firo. 
All  mourn  the  departure  of  the  man  who  implanted 

In  their  hearts  treble  hatred  of  the  proud  Saxon  foe. 

O,  Son  of  Song  I . . . 


rv. 

There  is  grief,  there  is  gloom,  there  is  heavy  bitter  sighing. 
In  Limerick  and  Ennis  this  weary,  drei^  day. 

Our  tears  gush  in  streams  for  the  Poet  who  is  hieing 
O'er  ue  dark  heather  hill-sides  afar  and  away. 

0,  Son  of  Song  I . . . 
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V. 

Yet,  ah  1 this  we  looked  for,  or  earlier  or  later. 

Oh,  youth  of  regal  race,  too  trusting  and  too  true ; 
The  eyes  of  a damsel  and  the  tongue  of  a traitor 
Have  driven  into  exile  their  myriads  like  you  I 
O,  Son  of  Song  1 . . . 

VI. 

See  the  thunderers  of  old  I Think  of  Paris  the  Comely, 
And  Ajax  and  Jason!  Remember  who  repose 
Where  the  ruins  of  Ilium  in  pillar,  arch,  and  dome  lie,* 
With  millions  all  unsui^,  yet  unfortunate  as  those  I 
O,  Son  of  Mng  I . . . 


vn. 

If  Woman’s  locks  and  looks  led  Solomon  the  Glorious 
And  David  the  Adorer  into  wretchedness  and  crime. 

Marvel  not  that  you  have  fallen,  or  that  men  should  be  censorious 
On  one  like  yourself,  my  Magrath,  in  our  time  I 
O,  Son  of  £iong  I . . . 


vm. 

Yet  this  blow,  though  severe,  doth  not  utterly  destroy  us. 

The  iron  has  but  grazed,  has  not  entered  our  souls. 

No,  Conqueror  of  Bards,  Man  of  manners  ever-ioyous, 

In  Leinster  you  and  we  yet  shall  drain  bowls  and  bowls  I 
0,  Son  of  S<mg  I . . . . 

suMHura-UF. 

Take  my  blessing,  O,  my  friend,  and  remember  Shane  O’Toaasy  ; 

Had  he  wemth,  had  he  jewels,  he  would  ^are  them  all  with  you. 
But,  hope  the  best  I The  brightest  hour  oil  follows  on  the  gloomy. 
And  we  shall  meet  again  when  old  times  come  anew. 

O,  Son  of  Song  I . . . 

The  ditty  entitled,  A raibh  tu  ag  an..g-Carrmg  t and  of  which  the  reader 
will  meet  with  a neat  translation,  but  somewhat  different  from  our’s,  in  Mr. 
Walsh’s  volume  of  “ Irish  Popular  Songs,”t  is  one  which  we  intended  to  have 
supplied  in  our  opening  article,  but  were  compelled  to  omit,  for  want  of  space. 
Altnough  very  popular  in  Munster,  it  is  an  anonymous  production,  but  we 
would  say,  ju^mg  from  its  tone  of  sentiment,  and  style  of  expression,  that  the 
authorship  of  it  cannot  be  referred  to  a very  remote  ^iod. 


%aa  of  iCarritft. 


“ O,  have  you  been  in  Garrick  . . . and  have  you  met  her  7 
You  know  my  love,  all  beauty  and  all  grace  I 
Forth  from  her  eyes  come  flowing 

Bright  threads  that  fetter 
The  hearts  of  all  who  gaze  upon  her  face! 

The  fairest,  rarest  flower  is  she 

In  Banba’s  bloomful  gardens  blowing ; 


* This  line  must  be  pardoned  as  a poetical  flourish.  Every  vestige  of  those 
" ruins,”  as  all  readers  are  aware,  disappeared  centuries  ago. 
t Dublin  : J.  McOlashan,  1847. 
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The  Last  of  Carriek, 

The  wondrous  Living  Apple-tree, 

Whose  golden  fruit  keeps  ever  glowing. 
O,  tell  me,  tell  me,  have  you  met  her. 

And  does  my  long,  long  tarrying  fret  her  ?" 

II. 

“Yes I I have  been  in  Carriek,  and  there  have  met  her; 

I know  the  maid,  all  beauty  and  all  grace. 

From  whose  dark  eyes  come  flowing 

Bright  threads  that  fetter 
The  hearts  of  all  that  gaze  upon  her  faee  j 
The  fairest,  rarest  flower  to  sec 

In  Banba’s  bloomful  gardens  blowing. 
The  wondrous  Living  Ap^e-tree, 

Whose  golden  fruit  keeps  ever  glowing. 
Yes  1 I have  seen  her,  I have  met  her. 

And  your  long  tarrying  does  not  fret  her !” 


ui. 

“And  yet  I love  her  dearly  I Methinks  that  now  1 
Behold  her  tripping  o'er  the  morning  dew  I 
Sure,  that’s  her  step  of  lightness  I 

Her  sunny  brow,  eye. 

And  smile  are  beaming  through  my  soul  anew  I 
I see  her  hair  that  sweeps  the  ground 
In  clusters  of  a golden  brightness. 

Her  swan-like  lily  neck  so  round, 

Her  teeth  outshining  pearl  for  whiteness. 
And  through  them  all  the  soul  informing. 

Illumining,  enlivening,  warming  I 


rv. 

“ Were  mine  five  hundred  guineas,  I’d  feel  them  burning 
•‘A'y  My  heart  and  hands  to  keep  them,  had  they  power 

■ ' ' To  save  thoso  glorious  tresses 
. • From  ever  turning 

From  gold  to  silver  in  blank  Age’s  hour. 

Yet  there’s  a glory  brighter  far, — 
uJ.  The  light  in  which  pure  Virtue  dresses 

The  soul  I — O,  may  it,  as  a star. 

Guide  her.. .and  him  her  heart’s  love  blesses  1 
For  Beauty’s  mask  ere  long  must  moulder 
Where  this  wanes  &int,  or  waxes  colder. 


V. 

“ In  some  lone  glen  a-lying.,.all  night,  mine  absent 
And  mourning  spirit  seeks  my  darling's  home. 

While  visions  without  number. 

Perchance  by  Mab  sent, 
Perchance  by  some  less  kind  shee-og  or  gnome. 

And  all  wild  fantasies  and  dreams. 

Pursue  me  through  my  troubled  slumber. 
Until,  with  Morning’s  first  red  beams. 

Again  the  body’s  cold  clay  cumber 
Betums,  and  I upwake,— to  sorrow 
And  labour  through  another  morrow 
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“ Till  Easter's  holy  season  shall  fall  in  August,  ' 

And  Patrick’s  Festival  nigh  Christmas  tide,  ' ‘ 

Till  ice  and  frost  appear  in  * 

July,  and  raw  gust  1 1 

And  sleet  and  snow  extinguish  Summer’s  pride— 

Till,  in  a word,  above  my  tomb  _ , ' ' ' ' 

Your  own  fair  hand  at  last  shall  rear  in  ■ • ' 

The  silent  night,  to  bud  and  bloom,  . i’.'  .! 

The  whitest  rose  in  gardened  Erin, 

My  love  shall  know  nor  change  nor  chillness,  _ . ^ 

Burn  though  it  must  in  gloom  and  stillness.”  ' ' 


We  must  not  suffer  ourself  to  pass  unattemptcd  into  English  the  sweet  little 
song  called  Neillidhe  Bkan,  whicn  may  for  simplicity,  pathos,  and  harmony 
almost  challenge  a comparison  with  anything  that  even  Bums  has  written. 
Yet  this  is  also  an  anonymous  composition.  How  many  such  miniature  poetical 
gems  may  there  not  be  m existence  at  present,  but  how  many  more,  al^,  have 
been  lost  beyond  leooreryl 

SSainn, 


X. 

Ellen  Bawn,  O,  Ellen  Bawn,  you  darling,  darling  dear,  you, 

Sit  awhile  beside  me  here ; I’ll  die  unless  I’m  near  you  1 
’Tis  for  you  I’d  swim  the  Suir  and  breast  the  Shannon’s  waters ; 

For,  Ellen  dear,  you’ve  not  your  peer  in  Galway's  blooming  daughters  I 

n. 

Had  I Limerick’s  gems  and  gold  at  will  to  mete  and  m^ure. 

Were  Loughrea’s  abundance  mine,  and  all  Portumna’s  treasure. 

These  might  lure  me,  might  ensure  me  mai^  and  many  a new  love. 

But  oh  I no  bribe  oo^d  pay  your  tribe  for  One  like  you,  my  true  love ! 


m. 

Blessings  be  on  Connaught  I That’s  the  place  for  sport  and  raking  I 
Blessing  too,  my  love,  on  you,  a-sleeping  and  a-waking  I 
I’d  have  met  you,  dearest  EUcn,  when  the  sun  went  under,* 

Bu^  woe  I the  flooding  Shannon  broke  across  my  path  in  thunder  I 


rv. 

Ellen  I I’d  give  all  the  deer  in  Limerick’s  parks  and  arbours. 
Ay,  and  all  the  ships  that  rode  last  year  in  Munster’s  harbours. 
Could  I blot  from  Time  the  hour  I first  became  your  lover. 
For,  oh  I you’ve  given  my  heart  a wound  it  never  can  recover  1 


V. 

Would  to  God  that  in  the  sod  my  corpse  to-night  were  lying. 

And  the  wild  birds  wheeling  o’er  it,  and  the  winds  a-sig]^g. 

Since  your  cruel  mother  and  your  Undrcd  chuse  to  sever 
Two  hearts  that  Love  would  blend  in  one  for  ever  and  for  ever  I 

We  conclude  our  present  selection  with  two  “Jacobite  Relics” — ^the  “La- 
ment of  the  Lady  of  Albany  for  her  Lover,”  i.  e.  of  Ireland  for  Charles  Stuart, 


* The  allusion  here  is  to  a former  appointment  with  Ellen,  which  the  poet  was 
nnsbleto  keep. 
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and  a ‘‘  Welcome  to  the  Prince,”  written  about  the  period  of  the  Battle  of 
Culloden.  The  original  of  the  first  is  in  possession  of  our  friend  Mr.  Daly  of 
Anglesea-street,  who  discovered  it  among  a MS.  collection  made  by  Conor 
O’Sullivan,  a Munster  poet,  and  a contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Shane 
Clarach : it  bears  the  date  of  1754.  The  second  is  the  production  of  William 
Heffernan,  surnamed  Dali,  or  the  Blind,  and  a succinct  biographical  account 
of  whom,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walsh,  will  be  found  in  hir.  Daly’s  “Rcliques 
of  Irish  Jacobite  Poetry,”  published  in  1844.  We  may  as  well  add  here  that 
the  “ Welcome,”  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  not  at  any  time 
hitherto  appeared  under  the  farm  of  a translation  into  any  language. 

lamentation  of  t](it  of  Slhanp  for  j^tr  SStlobeU. 


I. 

Oh,  press  me  no  more  for  the  name  of  my  lover  t 

That  name  I will  never  discover  ; 

< ' ' • Though  I pray,  night  and  day, 

V That  a jubilant  kingdom  may  ring  with  it  soon. 

And  its  glory  beam  out  like  the  radiance  of  Noon ! 

My  Hero ! my  Bright  One  I 
May  Goo  ever  shield  him. 

Till  Fortune  shall  yield  him 
The  Crown  by  his  might  won  I 


n. 

His  eyes  are  like  violets  gemmed  with  the  pearly 
Pale  dews  of  the  morning  hour  early. 
There’s  a grace  in  his  face. 

And  a grandeur,  a kingliness,  breathes  from  his  mien, 
That  the  stranger  in  Saxonland  never  hath  seen. 

My  Hero  t my  Brave  One  I 
May  God  ever  shield  him. 

Till  Fortune  shall  yield  him 
The  Crown  by  his  glaive  won  1 

III. 

I hear  the  blithe  birds,  but  their  music  so  soulful 
Now  seems  to  me  lifeless  and  doleful ; 

And  the  horn  that  each  mom 
Resounds  through  the  woods  when  the  stag  flies  afar. 
Can  glad  me  no  more  till  the  Prince  goes  to  war. 

My  Hero  I my  Leal  One  1 
hlay  God  ever  guard  him. 

Till  Fortune  award  him 
The  Crown  by  his  steel  won  I 


rv. 

The  heart  in  my  bosom,  that  once  boat  so  gaily. 
Gets  colder,  grows  older,  now  daily  : 
For  my  love,  who  long  strove 
Against  enemies  crafty  and  brutal  and  strong, 
Has  wandered,  still  wanders,  in  exile  so  long  I 

My  Bold  One  I my  Blond  One  I 
May  God  go  before  him. 

Till  Fortune  restore  him 
The  Crown  by  his  hand  won  I 
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▼. 

Dnn  clouds  hide  the  sun,  the  grey  heavens  show  dreary. 
All  Nature  seems  blank  and  uncheery. 

Ever  since  our  young  Prince 
Left  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  banished  and  banned. 
To  implore  Heaven’s  help  in  a far  foreign  land. 

My  Hero  I my  Grand  One  1 
May  God  still  attend  him, 

Till  fortune  shall  send  him 
The  Crown  by  his  brand  won ! 


vt. 

Oh  I who  that  has  gazed  on  his  broad  brow  of  brightness. 
His  person  of  strength  and  yet  lightness. 

Or  has  seen  his  blade's  sheen. 

Or  has  watched  him  dash  forth  on  his  high-mettled  steed. 
But  now,  if  not  noarble,  mnst  feel  his  heart  bleed  ? 

My  Hero  I my  Brave  One  I 
May  God  still  sustain  him. 

Till  Fortune  regain  him 
The  Crown  by  his  glaive  won ! 


vu. 

His  long  golden  locks  fall  in  many  a cluster  ; 

Ilis  eyes  beam  with  royalest  lustre. 

He  has  Right  for  his  might. 

So  his  bearing  may  well  be  the  Son  of  a King's ; 

He  may  well  seem  an  Angel  untrammelled  with  wings  t 

My  Hero  I my  Warm  One  I 
Mnv  God  never  leave  him 
Till  Fortune  retrieve  him 
The  Crown  by  his  arm  won  I 


xm. 

Not  Aongus  the  Young*  was  a fearfuller  slayer. 

Nor  Lughaidht  the  Sniitcr  and  Flayer, 
Nor  the  King  whom  all  sing. 

Great  Conry  Mac  Daira — three  men  without  peer 
Save  the  Hero  who  now  sways  the  Soul  of  the  Year. 

My  Brave  One  1 my  Bright  One  1 
May  God  go  before  him 
Till  Fortune  restore  him 
The  Crown  by  his  might  won ! 


IX. 

Nor  Connal,  who  girded  the  island  with  strongholds. 

Which  now  the  bod  Saxon  through  Wrong  holds, 
Erin's  friend  to  the  end. 

The  enthusiast  in  music,  the  patron  of  Worth, 

Nor  Conor  Mac  Nassa,t  Righ-mor  of  the  North  1 


* Aongus  Oge.  What  particular  monarch  of  this  name  may  be  here  alluded  to 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ducover, 

I Lnghaidh  Mac  Cein,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Ireland,  A.M.  1764,  and 
reigned  forty  years.  He  was  twice  married,  and  it  is  from  bis  second  queen, 
Neasa,  that  the  town  of  Naas,  in  Kildare,  derives  its  name. 

{ King  of  Ulster.  His  reign  was  contemperaneous  with  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord. 
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My  Hero  I my  Own  One  1 

Mar  6on  lead  and  lieht  hiin, 
Till  Fortune  requite  nim 
With  Sceptre  and  Tnrone  won  I 


X. 

Now,  pour  without  measure  the  white-crested  mead  out, 
And  drink  to  the  clans  He  may  lead  out  I 
Toast  the  true-hearted  Few  I 
But  invoke  bitter  scorn  on  each  prodigate  slave 
Who  prefers  a base  bribe  to  renown  and  the  grave  I 

My  Great  One  I my  Bright  one  ! 

Ye  bards,  chant  a high  hymn  I 
Tlie  God  who  bides  nigh  him 
Will  yet  see  his  right  won 


CXIrltomc  to  t|ir  IPrfnrr. 

Lift... up  the  drooping  head, 

Mcehal  Dubh  Mac-Giolla-Kierin  t 
Her  bloodjet  boundeth  red 

Tnrough  the  myriad  veins  of  Erin. 
No ! no  I she  is  not  dead, 

Meehal  Dubh  Mac-Giolla-Eaerin  I 
Lo  1 she  redeems 
The  lost  years  of  bygone  ages — 

New  glorj'  beams 

Henceforth  on  her  History's  pages  1 

Her  long  penitential  Night  of  {forrow 

Yields  at  length  before  the  reddening  Morrow  I 


II. 

You  ...  heard  the  thunder-shout, 

Meehal  Dubh  Mao-QioUa-Kierin  I 
Saw  lightning  streaming  out 

O’er  the  purple  hills  of  Erin  1 
And,  bide  you  yet  in  doubt, 

Meehal  Dubh  Mac-Giolla-Kierin  ? 
O ! doubt  no  more  1 
Through  Ulidia's  voiceful  valleys. 

On  ...  Shannon’s  shore. 

Freedom's  burning  spirit  rallies. 

Earth  and  Heaven  unite  in  sign  and  omen* 
Bodeful  of  the  downfall  of  our  focmen 


m. 

Thurot  commands  the  North, 

Meehal  Dubh  Mac-Giolla-Kierin  I 
Louth  sends  her  heroes  forth. 

To  hew  down  the  foes  of  Erin  I 
Swords  gleam  in  field  and  gorth.f 

Meehal  Dubh  Mac-Giolla  Kierin  I 


* An  allusion  to  that  well-known  atmospherical  phenomenon  of  the  cloud- 
armies,”  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  common  about  this  period  (1745),  in  Scot- 
land. 

t Literally  garden ; a locality,  we  admit,  not  peculiarly  suited  for  the  exercise 
of  military  skill,  but  one  which  “ the  extremity  of  our  rhyme's  distress  ” must  plead 
our  excuse  for  assuming  to  be  such. 
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Up ! up  ! my  friend  I 
There’s  a glorious  goal  before  us  ; 

Here  will  we  blend 

Speech  and  soul  in  this  grand  chorus — 

“ By  the  Hearen  that  gives  us  one  more  token. 

We  will  die,  or  see  our  shackles  broken  I" 


rv. 

Charles  leaves  the  Grampian  hills, 

Meehal  Dubh  Mac-GioUn-Kierin  t 
Charles,  whose  appeal  yet  thrills, 

Like  a clarion-blast,  through  Erin. 

Charles,  he  whose  image  fills 

Thy  soul,  too,  Mac-GioUa-Eeerin ! 

Ten... thousand  strong. 

His  clans  move  in  brilliant  order. 

Sure  that  ere  long 

He  will  march  them  o’er  the  Border, 

While  the  dark-haired  daughters  of  ^e  Highlands 
Crown  with  wreaths  the  hronarch  of  three  islands ! 

V. 

Fill,  then,  the  ale-cun  high, 

Meehal  Dubn  hlac-Giolla-Kierln  I 
Fill  I — the  bright  hour  is  nigh 

That  shall  give  her  own  to  Erin ! 

Those  who  so  sadly  sigh. 

Even  as  you,  Mac-Giolla-Kierin, 

Henceforth  shall  sing. 

Hark ! — O’er  heathery  hul  and  dell  come 
Shouts  for  the  King  I 

Welcome,  our  Deliverer ! Welcome  1 i, 

Thousands  this  glad  night,  ere  turning  bedward,  , 

Will,  with  us,  drink  " Victory  to  Charles  Edward !” 

In  our  next  article  we  propose  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  two 
or  three  historical  poems  of  peculiar  interest,  and  of  a very  high  order  of  com- 
position. Our  most  anxious  wish  is,  that  the  Irish  public  should  see  and 
acknowledge  that  there  is  really  much  more  in  the  literature,  and  especially 
in  the  poetry  of  their  native  country,  than,  perhaps,  they  have  hitherto  given  it 
credit  for  possessing. 
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LEAVES  PROM  THE  LIFE  OP  PBIVCE  TALLEYRAND. 

UlrabMti,  TftllCTTtnd.  and  lAfajatte-^Famll^  of  TaUeynuid — □{■  infancy — Cdaoatlott^Eocleatasttoal  dltd< 
plinao-It^efTcctt  on  him — Anci^lota  of  Tallejrand,  Lafayette,  Ixiuia  XV.  and  Voltaur^— DlMipatloii  and 
Libertiniun — Contemporary  portrait  of  Talleyrand^Appointed  general  agent  of  the  clergy— FiU  out  a 
prlrateer  In  the  American  war— Ilia  connexion  with  Miraliean— Ilia  election  to  the  Btatcs-CeDeral— 111# 
oppoaition  to  pledgee— Uia  plan  of  national  education— Fropoaca  the  uniform  ayatem  of  weighta  and  moa> 
fturca— Ilia  financial  meaanrea — Propo»ia  the  ronfiacation  of  Church  property — Offlclatea  at  tlie  featiral  of 
the  federntion— Ctircf  canoiiiral  invtitution  to  the  new  biahopa— Tallvyrami  at  the  deatJi-bcd  of  Mlral>ean 
— Rcadi  Miralieau'B  posthumous  addresa  to  the  Aaacmhly— Ilia  addre-sa  to  Use  nation — Talleyrand  oppoacd 
by  exirtme  partiet— ilia  flrat  mlaaloo  to  London,  1 792— Uls  Intimacy  writh  Fox  and  Sheridan— Returna  to 
l*aria — 10th  of  August — Danton  and  Xalleymnd— Returna  to  London— Mr.  FiU  orders  him  to  leave 
England— Goes  to  New-York— Deala  In  sugar  and  cotton— Fall  of  Robespierre— Madame  de  Stael  pro- 
curca  hia  recall — la  elected  a member  of  the  Institute— Returna  to  Paris— Hla  intimacy  with  Madame 
Bcanhamaia  (Josephine)  and  Madame  Talllen— Hla  flret  aenualntance  with  Bonaparte — Barraa  and  Car- 
n<d— Becomes  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaira  under  the  Directory — Intimacy  with  Bonaparte— Retirement 
from  office — Return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt — Consular  Goremment — TsJieyrand  again  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs— His  Inliucnce  over  Bonaparte— Makes  the  treatice  of  Lunevilk  and  Amiena— Yields  to 
Bonaparte’s  ambitioua  projects— His  share  In  the  affair  of  the  Duke  D'Eoghien — Camp  at  Boulogne — 
Projected  Invasloa  of  Englan<l— March  to  the  Rhine— Talleyrand  follows  the  grand  army— Proposes  a 
ma^fleent  plan  for  the  settlement  of  Europe. 


It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  three 
individuals  who  have  rendered  them, 
selves  most  conspicuous  in  history,  as 
the  first  movers  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  all  belonged  to  that 
class  against  which  that  political  ca- 
tastropne  more  especially  directed  its 
thunders.  Mirabeait,  Talleyrand, 
and  Lafayette,  were  severally  mem. 
her  of  the  ancierme  nnhUste. 

These  illustrious  persons  entered 
life  almost  altogether.  Mirabeau  was 
bom  on  the  9th  March,  1749,  Talley- 
rand on  the  13th  February,  1734,  and 
Lafayette  on  the  6th  September,  1757. 
The  first  lived  only  to  speak  the 
prologue  of  the  drama  ; the  last  two 
were  upon  the  stage  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

The  family  of  Talleyrand  was  an- 
cient and  noble.  It  preserved  among 
its  traditions,  alliances  with  the  Bour- 
bons themselves.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  Perigords  were  petty  sovereigns, 
who,  not  unfrequently,  resisted  even 
the  monarch  in  arms.  Before  the  Re- 
volution, the  elder  branch  was  extinct, 
and  the  younger  consisted  of  two 
stems,  one  of  which  is  at  present  re- 
presented by  the  Princes  of  Chalais, 
and  the  other  by  the  grand  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  diplomatist,  the  Duke 
Archambauld  de  Perigord. 

Although  Charles-Mactrice  was 
the  eldest  of  his  branch,  be  was,  for 
some  reasons  now  unknown,  an  object 
of  neglect  with  his  parents.  Aban- 
doned in  infancy  to  the  mercenary  care 
of  a nurse  in  the  Faubourgs  of  Paris,  he 
suffered  an  accident  which  rendered 
him  lame  for  life,  before  he  completed 
his  first  year.  Either  from  this  or 
some  other  cause,  he  was,  by  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  his  family,  deprived  of  bis 
VoL.  XXIX.— No.  173. 


birth-right,  stripped  of  those  advan- 
tages^to  which,  by  primogeniture,  he 
was  under  the  then  existing  usages 
entitled,  and  saw  the  wealth,  titles, 
and  honours  which  should  have  been 
his,  transferred  to  his  younger  brother, 
Archambauld.  In  fine,  he  was  con- 
signed to  that  receptacle  then  reserved 
for  the  younger  members  of  noble  fa- 
milies— the  Ciidrcii. 

From  the  roof  of  his  nurse  he  passed 
to  the  College  of  D’Harcourt,  from 
whence,  in  succession,  as  he  grew  in 
years,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpicc,  and  the  Sorbonne. 
From  his  birth  to  his  adolescence,  he 
never  once  slept  under  the  paternal 
roof — a circumstance  which  he  never 
afterwards  ceased  to  remember,  and 
which  assuredly  mingled  in  no  small 
degree  with  the  incentives  which 
prompted  him  later  to  aid  in  the  de- 
molition of  that  corrupt  aristocracy, 
of  which  he  was,  by  birth  and  blood,  a 
member,  and  by  unnatural  neglect, 
and  personal  cruelty,  a victim.  De- 
prived of  that  protection  and  guidance, 
which  well-directed  paternal  care 
might  have  supplied,  he  was,  from  the 
earliest  infancy,  thrown  upon  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  mind.  He  presents 
a rare  instance  of  one  who,  being 
born  with  all  the  advantages  of  title, 
rank,  and  wealth,  has  had,  neverthe- 
less, to  struggle  against  the  difficulties 
of  a parvenu,  and  has  risen  by  the  sheer 
fores'  of  natural  genius  to  a position 
even  higher  than  that  of  which  the  in- 
justice of  his  parents  had  deprived 
him. 

It  rarely  happens  that  education 
produces  on  highly  endowed  minds 
changes  so  important  as  those  which 
Talleyrand  exhibited.  Naturally  acute, 
2 X 
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he  became  learned ; naturally  quick, 
he  became  contemplative ; naturally 
rash,  he  became  cautious  ; naturally 
strong,  he  became  adroit ; naturally 
ardeut,  be  became  reserved  ; naturally 
precipitate,  he  became  circumspect. — 
Few  have  been  more  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  and  still  fewer  have  been  more 
largly  indebted  to  educational  disci- 
pline. The  destination  assigned  to  him 
byhis  family  as  thesure  means  of  cover- 
ing him  with  obscurity,  and  consigning 
his  name  to  oblivion,  proved  to  be  the 
certain  and  eflScacious  means  of  sur- 
rounding him  with  splendour,  and  re- 
gistering his  name  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, beside,  and  above,  those  of  mo- 
narchs.  To  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
line  of  St.  Sulpice  and  the  Sorbomie, 
e was  largely  indebted  for  the  culture 
of  that  faculty  of  patient  observation, 
and  the  sharpening  of  that  perspicacity, 
which  conferred  upon  him  his  match- 
less penetration  into  human  character. 
The  habits  of  thought,  and  practice  of 
investigation,  there  acquired,  taught 
him  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  his 
ambition,  and  proceed  towards  its  ob- 
jects by  sure  but  slow  processes,  mak- 
ing good  each  step  before  venturing 
further  progress,  and  never  advancing 

without  the  utmost  circumspection 

He  there,  also,  first  gained  that  ap- 
titude to  seize  opportunity,  as  cir- 
cumstances produced  it,  that  promp- 
titude to  accept  all  the  advantages  of 
events  without  precipitating  them,  and 
that  unparalleled  power  of  directing 
the  will  of  others  to  his  own  purposes, 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  him 
in  his  long  career. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  that  he  took  priest's 
orders,  and  entered  the  world  as  the 
Abbe  de  Perigord.  The  new  ideas 
which  from  the  Academy  had  spread 
through  society,  were  not  rejected  by 
ecclesiastics.  At  the  same  time  that 
liberal  doctrines  in  politics  found  ad- 
vocates among  the  priesthood,  the  ge- 
neral corruption  of  morals  also  found 
acceptation  there.  Lafayette  never 
forgot  a characteristic  scene  of  which 
as  a youth  he  was  a personal  witness, 
and  which  signalized  the  age  in  a re- 
markable manner : — 

“ When  I was  first  presented  to  his 
Majesty  Louis  XV.,’’  that  venerable 
patriot  of  two  revolutions  used  to  sav, 
‘‘  I well  remember  finding  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Church,  the  King  of  France 


and  Navarre  seated  at  a table  between 
a bishop  and  a prostitute.  At  the  same 
table  was  seated  an  aged  pbilosopher, 
whose  writings  had  conferred  lustre  on 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished  ; one 
whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  sap- 
ping the  foundation  of  Christianity  and 
undermining  monarchy.  Yet  was  this 
philosopher  at  that  moment  the  object 
of  honour  from  monarchs  and  homage 
from  countries.  A young  abbe  enter^ 
with  me,  not  to  be  presented  to  royalty, 
hut  to  ask  the  benediction  of  this  enemy 
of  the  altar.  The  name  of  the  aged 
philosopher  was  Voltaire,  and  that  of 
the  young  abbd  was  Cuarles  Maurice 
TalleyranoI  1 r 

Such  was  the  state  of  morals  when 
Talleyrand,  in  opposition  to  all  his 
instincts,  was  enrolled  among  the 
priesthood.  111  at  ease  in  the  posi- 
tion into  which  he  was  thus  forced, 
and  countenanced  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
sacred  profession,  he  plunged  into  that 
libertinism  which,  far  from  retarding 
advancement  in  the  Church,  was  often 
the  surest  means  of  obtaining  it.  But 
although  given  without  scruple  to  the 
indulgence  in  licentious  pleasures,  and 
courting  rather  than  shunning  noto- 
riety for  gallantry,  his  serious  hours 
were  devoted  to  those  studies  which 
the  struggle,  whose  advent  he  plainly 
perceived,  would  require.  He  saw  that 
the  existing  system  of  society  was  tot- 
tering. He  knew  that  the  hour  was 
at  hand  when  something  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  command  success  and  rise 
to  eminence,  more  than  an  illustri- 
ous family,  brilliant  accomplishments, 
sparkling  wit,  and  seducing  manners. 
In  the  midst  of  vice,  therefore,  he 
studied  philosophy  ; in  the  midst  of  na- 
tional profusion,  he  studied  political 
economy  ; involved  in  the  intrigues  of 
a corrupt  court,  he  studied  men  ; and 
rioting  in  the  licentious  pleasures 
oflTered  by  the  wantons  of  a palace, 
he  acquired  a consummate  knowledge 
of  the  practical  business  of  life,  and 
prepared  to  aid  in  pulling  down  the 
social  edifice  preparatory  to  its  recon- 
struction, when  the  destined  time 
should  arrive.  It  was  his  fate  to  see 
it  in  ruins,  and  to  witne.ss  at  four- 
score the  complete  structure  which 
has  been  erected  on  its  foundation. 

Such  was  Talleyrand,  entering  the 
world  of  action ; uniting  the  ardour 
of  youth  with  the  experience  of  afge  ; 
mingling  gallantry,  play,  and  pleasure 
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with  philosophy,  business,  and  poli- 
tics ; aflfiliated  to  the  sect  of  econo- 
mists ; a favourite  of  the  boudoir  ; 
consulted  by  financiers  ; courted  by 
the  sex ; a favourer  of  social  pro- 
gress ; a patron  of  anglo- American 
doctrines ; mixing  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  cabinet ; lending  the  aid  of  his 
wit  and  his  pen  successively  to  Necker, 
Calonne,  and  Brienne,  and  again  to 
Necker  ; and,  in  fine,  combining  with 
those  external  graces  of  manner  which 
seduce,  all  tlie  sarcasm  and  sang  froid 
which  excite  fear  and  compel  re- 
spect. 

A portrait  of  the  future  diplomate, 
drawn  at  this  time  with  some  ability, 
by  one  who  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  him,  has  come  down 
to  us.  He  is  described  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Amene 

“ Amene  is  gifted  with  those  charm- 
ing forms  which  would  embellish  even 
virtue  itself.  The  first  instrument  of 
his  success  is  his  excollent  understand- 
ing. In  his  judgment  of  men  he  ex- 
ercises that  indulgence,  and  in  his  esti- 
mate of  events  that  sang  froid ; in  ail 
cases  he  observes  that  moderation  which 
are  the  genuine  marks  of  wisdom.  . . . 
He  does  not  imagine  that  the  structure 
of  a great  reputation  is  to  be  raised  in 
a day.  But  he  will  assuredly  accom- 
plish that  object,  for  he  will  never  fail 
to  .seize  those  occasions  which  Fortune 
so  frequently  offers  to  those  who  do  not 
violently  assail  her.” 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  clergy, 
constituting  one  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  possessed  immense  wealth.  Its 
annual  income  amounted  to  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  kingdom.  They  appointed  their 
own  intendants  and  ministers,  and  taxed 
themselves.  The  management  of  this 
immense  property  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  a general  agent, 
who  held  his  ofiice  for  a period  of  five 
years,  and  reported  to  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy  the  state  of  their  revenues. 
The  Abbe  de  Perigord  having  mani- 
fested great  capacity  for  affairs,  and 
being  recommended,  moreover,  by  his 
high  descent,  was  elected  to  this  office 
in  1780.  In  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions, he  still  further  developed  his 
ability  as  a man  of  business  and  a 
financier,  and  rose  rapidly  in  public 
estimation. 

How  little  influence  his  professional 
position  had  in  withdrawing  him  from 


the  active  interests  of  life,  is  illus- 
trated by  an  anecdote  which  has  been 
transmitted  of  him  at  this  period. 
The  American  war  then  excited  uni- 
versal interest,  in  which  the  general 
agent  of  the  French  clergy  largely 
shared.  Moved  by  this  feeling,  be, 
in  concert  with  his  friend  Count  de 
ChoUetd  Oouffier,  fitted  out  a priva- 
teer, to  be  sent  against  the  English, 
for  which  the  Marshal  de  Castries, 
then  Minister  of  Marine,  supplied 
guns.  The  building  and  fitting  out 
of  a privateer  by  an  Abbe,  to  aid  a 
population  in  arms  against  their  legi- 
timate sovereign,  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  the  times  in  which  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  accepted  from  Voltaire 
the  dedication  of  Mahomet,  and  when 
the  sallies  of  Beaumarchais  against  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  noblesse  were 
listened  to  with  applause  by  the  court. 

In  fact,  the  dominant  power  of 
reason  was  just  beginning  to  assert 
itself,  and  to  be  tacitly  admitted  by 
those  whom  its  abuse  was  soon  des- 
tined to  involve  in  one  general  ruin. 
Its  irresistible  influence  had  already 
softened  the  rigours  of  the  despot, 
mitigated  the  intolerance  of  the  priest, 
and  lowered  the  arrogance  of  the  no- 
ble. Without  yet  confounding  classes, 
it  had  created  social  relations  between 
them.  The  Revolution  had  commenc- 
ed unperceived.  It  was,  however,  as 
yet  confined  to  mental  and  moral 
effects — property  did  not  tremble,  and 
rights  were  not  menaced  ; the  under- 
standing alone  was  agreeably  stimu- 
lated by  the  novelty  of  the  theories 
which  were  passed  before  it,  invested 
with  the  glowing  language  and  mag- 
nificent imagery  of  those  whose  works 
have  since  commanded  the  admiration 
of  another  generation.  Material  pos- 
sessions were  undisturbed — ideas  alone 
were  changed.  Hopes  of  the  future 
had  all  their  enthusiasm — the  losses 
and  the  evils  of  change  had  not  yet 
produced  their  regrets.  It  was  in 
such  a condition  of  society  that  Tal- 
leyrand made  bisdeliut  in  active  public 
life,  .as  a pupil  of  that  school  which 
had  Voltaire  for  its  master,  sovereigns 
and  illustrious  nobles  for  its  disciples, 
the  rights  of  intellect  for  its  creed, 
and  human  jirogress  for  its  object. 

The  disorder  of  the  public  finances 
produced  extensive  operations  among 
speculators  on  the  Bourse,  and  in  these 
transactions  Talleyrand  mingled  ex- 
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tensWely,  acquiring  that  ill  repnte  for 
stock-jobbing  and  gambling  in  the 
funds  urbicb  adhered  to  him  through- 
out his  entire  public  life.  Intimately 
connected  with  Mirabeau,  as  well  by 
the  common  objects  of  their  ambition, 
as  by  dissolute  habits  and  unbounded 
indulgence  in  pleasure,  they  plunged 
together  into  all  the  delirium  of  spe- 
culation which  constituted  the  busi- 
ness of  financiers  during  the  last  years 
of  the  monarchy.  Meanwhile,  the 
condition  of  the  State  became  worse 
and  worse.  Minister  succeeded  minis- 
ter— each  transferring  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  successor  a heavier  and 
heavier  deficit,  and  each  affording 
more  conclusive  proof  of  the  inefficacy 
of  all  palliatives.  At  length  the  spectre 
of  the  Revolution  elevated  its  terrific 
form  behind  the  cloud  of  fiscal  embar- 
rassments. The  States-General,  in 
fine,  were  convoked,  and  the  three 
orders — the  Nobles,  the  Clergy,  and 
the  Commons — were  brought  face  to 
face  in  solemn  conclave. 

When  the  revolution  of  ideas  had 
ripened  into  the  revolution  of  institu- 
tions, Talleyrand  was  selected  as  one 
of  that  assembly  of  Notables  convened 
to  ascertain  the  public  wants,  rather 
than  to  satisfy  them.  When  the 
States-General,  which  alone  could 
effect  real  reforms,  were  convened,  he 
■was  elected  as  the  deputy  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Autun,  over  which  he  had 
been  nominated  bishop  in  178P.  On 
that  occasion  he  addressed  to  his  con- 
stituents a discourse,  in  which,  deeply 
convinced  of  the  vast  changes  which 
were  impending,  he,  with  that  instinct 
for  which  he  was  afterw.ards  so  re- 
markable, went  boldly  in  advance  of 
events,  and  proclaimed  those  doctrines 
afterwards  established  at  the  sacrifice 
of  so  much  blood.  A noble,  he  as- 
serted the  equality  of  classes,  and  the 
community  of  rights  ; a prelate,  he 
claimed  the  freedom  of  thought.  Such 
were  the  declared  principles  on  which 
he  presented  himself  in  the  States-Gc- 
neral,  where heimmediately  became  one 
of  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  the 
Revolution.  There  he  found himselfas- 
sociated  with  kindred  minds,  animated 
by  common  sympathies,  and  each  pur- 
suing the  same  object  by  v.arious 
means,  according  to  the  peculiar  qua- 
lities and  characters  with  which  they 
were  respectively  endowed.  While 
Talleyrand  consecrated  to  that  great 


cause  his  ability,  Sieyes  gave  it  his  in- 
telligence, Mirabeau  his  eloquence, 
Bailly  bis  virtue,  Lafayette  bis  high 
chivalrous  honor,  and  a constellation 
of  other  illustrious  men,  their  genius 
and  their  devotion. 

Having  entered  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, he  at  once  took  that  place  to 
which  his  superior  talent  and  preco- 
cious experience  so  eminently  entitled 
him.  After  the  question  of  the  union 
of  the  orders  had  been  settled,  the 
next  in  importance  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a perfect  freedom  of  voting. 
This  could  not  be  regarded  as  compa- 
tible with  the  observance  of  pledges, 
which  had  been  in  many  cases  extorted 
from  candidates  at  the  elections,  as 
has  been  since  so  often  the  case  else- 
where. Against  such  pledges  Talley- 
rand emphatically  declared  himself, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  observance 
of  them  would  deprive  the  assembly  at 
once  of  its  dignity  and  utility  ; that  it 
would  convert  a solemn;  deliberative 
bodv,  intended  to  exercise  the  most 
exafted  functions,  into  a mere  assem- 
bly of  commissioners,  each  of  whom 
would  be  limited  to  the  mechanical  ut- 
terance of  the  messages  of  the  baili- 
wicks. This  opinion  triumphed,  and 
the  assembly  emancipated  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  pledges,  so  that  no- 
thing remained  to  confer  on  its  discus- 
sions complete  freedom,  except  to 
quell  the  power  assumed  and  exercised 
by  the  court.  This  was  accomplished 
for  it  by  the  populace,  on  the  memo- 
rable day  of  the  fourteenth  of  July. 

On  the  evening  of  tliiit  day,  when 
the  announcement  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille  had  filled  the  assembly 
with  astonishment  and  the  palace  with 
terror,  a committee  of  eight  members 
was  named  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a 
constitution.  Among  these  Talley- 
rand held  the  second  place,  between 
Mounler  and  Sieyes.  As  a member 
of  this  commission  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  re-organization  of  the 
State. 

But  the  work,  which  originated  at 
this  early  epoch  of  the  Revolution, 
and  which  is,  and  roust  always  be,  in- 
separable from  the  renown  of  Talley- 
rand, was  his  plan  of  national  educa- 
tion. 

The  constituent  assembly  considered 
that  the  best  means  of  completing  its 
work,  and  giving  stability  to  the  re- 
forms it  desired  to  effect,  and  the  in- 
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stitutiona  it  proposed  to  establish, 
would  be  to  prepare  the  people  for 
them,  by  a due  cultivation  of  their  un- 
derstanding. With  this  purpose  they 
confided  to  Talleyrand  the  most  ex- 
traordinary task  ever  undertaken  by 
an  individual ; they  charged  him  with 
producing  a plan  of  public  instruction 
which  should  prepare  the  coming  ge- 
nerations for  their  new  destinies  i 
Hitherto  public  education  had  been 
exclusively  conducted  by  the  clergy. 
The  first  object  of  the  new  project 
was  to  secularize  it.  It  was  to  be  the 
business  of  a civil  institution,  and  to 
proceed  from  the  State,  and  not  from 
the  Church.  The  Report  which  Tal- 
leyrand presented  to  the  assembly  on 
this  subject  has  surrounded  his  me- 
mory with  undying  renown.  In  it 
education  is  considered  in  its  origin, 
its  object,  its  organization,  and  its 
methods.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  subject  was  so  treated,  with  the 
immediate  view  to  the  use  of  a g^eat 
people.  Instruction  is  examined  as 
required  for  all  degrees,  ages,  and 
conditions ; as  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding, the  powers  of  which  are 
to  be  developed ; to  the  soul,  the  moral 
instincts  of  which  have  to  be  awakened 
and  directed,  and  to  the  body,  of  which 
it  has  to  improve  the  address,  the  ac- 
tivity, and  the  strength.  Without 
neglecting  the  more  polite  arts,  and 
that  ancient  literature  which  estab- 
lishes a relation  between  the  present 
and  past,  and  preserves  the  intellectual 
union  of  the  whole  human  race,  os  it 
has  existed  in  the  stream  of  time,  the 
author  never  forgot  that  the  first  and 
greatest  object  of  all  is  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a useful  citizen  and  a good 
man. 

Infancy  was  to  derive  its  acquaint- 
ance with  those  principles  of  things, 
which  its  capacity  fits  it  to  apprehend, 
in  primary  schools  to  be  established  in 
every  canton.  In  these,  first  ideas 
were  to  be  obtained  without  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of 
knowledge.  Secondary  schools  were 
to  be  established  in  the  chief  town  of 
each  district,  where  the  youth  would 
acquire  that  more  extendi  knowledge 
which  is  equally  necessary  for  all  con- 
ditions of  life.  These  institutions 
would  receive  the  children  coming 
from  the  primary  schools  of  all  the 
cantoiu  of  the  district.  Special  schools 


were  designed  for  each  department, 
to  which  the  pupils  of  the  secondary 
schools  should  pass,  in  order  to  acquire 
that  peculiar  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  professions  or  callings  to  which 
they  were  to  be  devoted  on  entering 
life.  Here,  law,  medicine,  theology, 
the  military  art,  &c.  would  be  taught. 
Finally,  a great  national  institute 
would  be  established  in  the  capital, 
where  the  most  profound  researches 
in  science  and  literature  would  be  en- 
couraged, forming  a body  whose  mis- 
sion should  be  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge  in  its  highest  de- 
partments, and  which  should  centralize 
the  national  mind,  as  the  legislature 
centralizes  the  national  will. 

In  this  project  of  public  education 
the  studies  were  well  defined,  but  the 
agency  by  which  they  were  to  be  con- 
ducted was  not  efficiently  organized  ; 
perhaps  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  a perfect  organization  could  be 
attained  at  once,  and  conceived,  as  it 
were,  d priori.  Such  an  organization 
must  necessarily  spring,  in  a great  de- 
gree, from  experience,  and  grow  out 
of  the  working  of  the  project. 

Allowing  ail  the  praise  which  this 
plan  of  national  instruction  so  highly 
merits,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  had 
one  capital  defect.  Although  the  cul- 
tivation of  moral  principles  formed  a 
prominent  part  in  it,  and  was  an  ob- 
ject of  special  instruction  and  avowed 
solicitude,  yet  no  other  origin  was 
assigned  to  them,  save  the  understand- 
ing, and  no  other  sanction  save  utility. 
They  were  made  the  subject  of  demon- 
stration, and  based  exclusively  on  tem- 
poral motives.  No  reference  to  any 
religious  sentiment  was  admitted  ; in- 
tegrity was  taught  as  a science,  and 
virtue  founded  on  calculation.  This, 
it  is  true,  was  the  prevalent  spirit  of 
the  time.  An  unbounded  confidence 
was  entertained  in  tbe  force  of  the 
human  mind.  Demonstration  super- 
seded feeling.  Nothing  was  granted 
but  what  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  the 
conclusions  of  reason  established.  This 
may  explain,  but  cannot  excuse  tbe 
character  of  the  memorable  measure 
to  which  we  refer.  If  the  omission 
of  all  higher  sanction  than  interest 
were  the  sincere  result  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  author,  it  will  derogate 
from  the  respect  with  which  posterity 
will  regard  his  faculties  ; it  it  were 
a concession  to  the  prevoi^g  spirit  of 
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the  nation  in  that  moment  of  popular 
effcrTescencC)  it  will  derogate  from 
the  respect  with  which  it  will  regard 
his  principles. 

The  convulsions  which  soon  follow- 
ed the  commencement  of  the  great 
Revolution,  distracting  public  atten- 
tion and  paralyzing  all  healthy  legisla- 
tion, postponed  the  realization  of  this 
magnificent  and  philanthropicmeasure. 
It  remained  a barren  project,  existing 
only  in  the  parchment  on  which  it  was 
written,  until  the  second  Revolution 
(1830),  combining  order  with  the  spi- 
rit of  liberal  reform,  gave  a new  im- 
pulse to  public  opinion.  At  that 
epoch,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
France  to  see  M.  Guizot,  elevated  to 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, devote  his  eminent  talents 
to  carry  out  in  practice  the  project  of 
Prince  Talleyrand.’ 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  M.  Talleyrand  did  not  limit 
his  enlightened  labours  to  public  in- 
struction. He,  at  the  same  period, 
proposed  the  adoption  of  an  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures, 
founded  on  some  natural  and  unal- 
terable units,  so  as  to  give  uniformity 
to  commercial  and  private  transac- 
tions, and  render  their_  present  re- 
cords comparable,  certainly  and  ac- 
curately, with  the  commerce  of  future 
ages.  It  was  then  that  the  degree  of 
the  meridian  and  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum were  proposed  as  the  standard 
of  measure,  and  the  gravity  of  a given 
volume  of  pure  water  at  a given  tem- 
perature as  the  standard  of  weight. 
He  also  proposed  the  abolition  of  lot- 
teries, showing  the  enormous  unfair- 
ness of  these  systems  considered  as 
games  of  chance,  and  their  immora- 
lity considered  as  objects  of  revenue. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  propounders  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  and  proposed  a 
plan  for  abolishing  tithes,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  commutation  by  purchase. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  finance,  in  which  the  ad- 
justment of  taxation  to  income  was 
settled,  and  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  public  contribution  to 
the  State  was  decided  on. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  more 
immediate  cause  which  produced  the 
Revolution  was  the  disorder  of  the 
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public  finances,  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  national  credit.  The  con- 
stituent assembly  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, to  surmount  which  would  have 
been  a severe  trial  for  a legislative 
body  of  much  older  standing  and  more 
mature  experience.  Moved  on  the  one 
hand  by  its  proper  mission  to  effect 
great  political  reforms,  and  urged  on 
the  other  by  the  pecuniary  ezigreneies 
of  the  state,  it  could  not  satisfy  the 
one  without  sacrificing  the  other. 
The  theories  it  was  called  to  realize, 
far  from  augmenting,  would  destroy 
the  finances.  All  reforms,  even  those 
best  directed  towards  ultimate  and 
permanent  good,  produce  a tempo- 
rary paralysis  of  the  public  revenue. 
In  all  these  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments, M. Talleyrand  rendered  himself 
honourably  conspicuous  by  his  perse- 
vering assertion  of  the  paramount  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  faith  with  the  public 
creditor.  He  supported  the  several 
propositions  of  Necker  for  supplying 
the  demands  of  the  state  by  loans. 
He  advocated,  in  several  eloquent 
speeches,  the  establishment  of  the 
credit  of  the  state  by  a sinking  fund, 
which  would  facilitate  the  liquidation 
of  the  public  debt,  and  tend  to  restore 
order  to  the  finances.  But  the  case 
was  not  of  that  ordinary  nature  in 
which  common  fiscal  expedients  could 
suffice.  The  malady  of  the  govern- 
ment had  already  become  acute  sod 
desperate,  and  demanded  extraordi- 
nary remedies.  Palliatites  had  been 
tried  again  and  again,  by  minister  after 
minister,  and  each  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  only  augmented  debt  and 
diminished  revenues.  A crisis  had 
now  arrived,  and  an  alternative  was 
presented  of  a national  bankruptcy,  or 
the  adoption  of  some  bold  and  novel 
expedient,  which  could  scarcely  be 
found  without  retorting  to  some  mea- 
sure which  Conservatives  would  re- 
gard as  revolutionary. 

Talleyrand  in  this  emergency  sig- 
nalized  himself  by  a proposition  which 
at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public  treasury  a capital  of  not  less 
than  eighty  millions  sterling.  In  short, 
he  proposed  the  sale  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  the  appropriation 
of  its  proceeds  to  the  uses  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  professed  to  demonstrate 
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that  this  was  public  property  ; that  it 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  Church, 
not  with  the  view  of  personal  in- 
terests, but  for  the  public  service, 
and  that  the  State,  if  it  provided  effi- 
ciently for  this  service  otherwise,  could 
re-assume  the  possession  of  it.  In 
short,  he  proposed  that  Public  VV'orsbip 
should  be  provided  for  directly  by 
the  Treasury,  and  that  the  enor- 
mous property  of  the  Church  should 
be  seized  by  the  State.  To  mitigate 
the  severity  of  this  blow  against  the 
Church,  he  proposed  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inferior  clergy  should  be 
improved  and  their  salaries  raised, 
thus  endeavouring  to  win  over  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure  the  numerical 
miyority  of  the  clergy  themselves. 

The  assembly  adopted  the  proposi- 
tion so  fu-  as  the  confiscation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  went,  but 
omitted  the  equitable  and  politic  part 
which  involved  the  liquidation  of  the 
demands  of  the  public  creditor.  The 
sale  of  this  immense  property  was 
effected  by  the  issue  of  the  notes  called 
assignats,  each  of  which  represented 
the  claim  of  the  holder  of  it  for  the 
amount  therein  expressed  against  the 
property  to  be  sold.  This  monstrous 
mass  of  paper  was  forced  into  circula- 
tion, and  Talleyrand  bad  the  sagacity 
to  predict  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ing with  circumstantial  minuteness. 
The  financial  ruin  which  impended 
was  not  averted  but  only  retarded. 
A large  property,  until  then  inalien- 
able, and  struck  with  mainmort,  was 
divided,  the  regime  of  the  Church  was 
changed,  the  clergy,  which  hitherto 
had  subsisted  on  its  proper  revenues, 
became  a charge  on  the  State,  and 
formed  an  item  in  the  annual  budget. 
Such  was,  in  effect,  all  the  object 
really  attained  by  this  memorable  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  proposing  the  confiscation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  Talleyrand, 
broke  irrevocably  with  the  party  of  the 
clergy  and  the  noblesse,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  Revolution.  Imme- 
diately a swarm  of  bitter  enemies  were 
raised  against  him,  who  it  was  feared 
would  not  hesitate  even  at  removing 
him  by  assassination.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  neither  the  time  nor  the  si- 
tuation was  one  which  admitted  of  he- 
sitation or  doubt.  A decided  and  con- 
sistent course  was  indispensable,  and 
that  coarse  he  adopted.  It  was  be 


who  proposed  in  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, that  on  the  14th  of  July 
(the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille),  Deputies  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  should  assemble  in 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  a patriotic 
federation.  An  altar  was  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  three  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  intoxicated  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  the  deputies  of  Paris  and  the 
departments,  all  prompted  by  the  same 
wishes,  and  animated  with  the  same  pur- 
poses, in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  national  assembly,  Talleyrand 
in  his  episcopal  costume,  mounted  the 
altar  to  inaugurate  the  future  destinies 
of  France. 

To  complete  the  civil  organization 
of  the  Church,  it  was  proposed  to  place 
the  clergy  in  submission  to  the  state, 
by  imposing  on  them  a solemn  oath  of 
allegiance.  Although  Talleyrand  did 
not  propose  this  obnoxious  measure, 
he  gave  it  bis  earnest  support,  and 
thereby  augmented  the  number  and 
stimulated  the  acrimony  of  his  enemies. 
His  support  of  this  proceeding  was, 
however,  in  some  measure  redeemed  by 
bis  exertions  to  throw  protection  round 
the  recusant  clergy.  He  urged,  with 
all  his  eloquence,  theexpediency  of  still 
allowing  those  who  refused  the  test  and 
declined  to  submit  to  the  new  law,  to  en- 
joy, nevetheless,  its  protection,  and 
to  continue  freely  the  exercise  of  their 
sacred  functions.  Almost  all  the  bi- 
shops refused  to  take  the  oath  proposed 
by  the  assembly,  and  the  electors  no- 
minated their  successors,  to  whom  the 
Bishop  of  Autun  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lida  gave  canonical  institution.  At 
length,  M.  Talleyrand,  exposed  to  at- 
tacks on  every  side,  embroiled  with  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  threatened  with 
excommunication  by  the  Pope,  refused 
to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris, 
resigned  the  Bishopric  of  Autun,  and 
retired-into  civil  life. 

It  was  impossible  that  two  spirits 
such  as  Talleyrand  and  Mirabeau  could 
move  in  the  same  political  arena  with- 
out being  either  allied  by  friendship 
or  opposed  by  enmity.  They  maintained 
an  intimate  correspondence  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  violences  of  the 
Revolution.  Mirabeau  had  been  sent 
on  a mission  to  Berlin — an  appoint- 
ment which  he  owed  to  the  infiuence  of 
Talleyrand.  While  there  their  corres- 
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pondence  was  continued.  Soon  after- 
wards, obeying  one  of  those  inexpli- 
cable impulses,  by  which  he  was  some- 
times moved,  and  forgetful  of  the  rights 
of  friendship,  and  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  honour,  Mirabeaa  sold  and 
published  the  private  correepondence 
which  took  plaM  between  them  during 
hisresidenee  at  Berlin,  which  contained 
many  secret  anecdotes  of  that  court, 
at  the  epoch  of  the  death  of  Frederic 
the  Great.  As  nothing  could  excuse 
or  palliate  so  flagrant  a breach  of  con- 
fidence, this  step  on  the  part  of  Mira- 
beau  produced  an  immediate  estrange- 
ment between  them,  and  their  friend- 
ship terminated  for  life.  The  emo- 
tion, the  stupor,  we  may  say,  with 
which  tdl  Paris  was  struck  when  it  be- 
came known  that  Mirabeau  was  sink- 
ing under  a mortal  malady,  will  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
reader  of  European  history.  Never 
was  the  existence  of  an  individual  more 
important  to  bis  country,  than  was 
' that  of  Mirabeau  at  that  jimcture.  He 
was  the  last  stay  of  constitutional  mo- 
' MToby,  the  last  hope  of  royalty,  the 
i last  barrier  between  anarchy  and  or- 
, der.  At  such  a moment,  smd  in  such 
oiroumstanoes  Talleyrand  forgot  all  his 
resentments  and  forgave  all  his  inju- 
ries, and  went  like  all  others  who  bad 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  at  heart 
from  hour  to  hour,  to  seek  a glim- 
mering of  hope  at  the  gate  of  the  ex- 
piring statesman.  hurabeau,  as  his 
last  moments  approached,  expressed  a 
wbh  to  see  him.  Un  the  1st  of  April, 
Talleyrand  was  conducted  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  dying  friend,  where  an  im- 
mediate reconciliation  ensued.  “ One- 
half  of  Paris,"  said  Talleyrand, " waits 
in  the  agpmy  of  fear  at  your  doors, 
trembling  at  the  calamity  :tbqy  must 
sustain  in  your  lots ; I came  there  like 
I . all  the  rest,  with  my  melancholy  inqui- 
ries hourly,  and  bitterly  regretted  not 
being  permitted  to  enter."  He  remain- 
ed two  hours,  alone  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  the  dying  Tribune, 
who  was  deeply  touched  with  this  re- 
vival of  friendship  at  his  lost  hour. 
All  that  passed  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion will  not  be  known  until  the  day 
arrives  at  which  those  posthumous 
memoirs  left  by  Talleyrand  can,  under 
the  conditions  of  his  will,  be  published. 
But  we  know  that  Mirabeau  placed  in 
his  bands  the  manuscript  of  bis  dis- 
course on  the  law  of  succession  in  the 


direct  line,  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  was  surprised  by  the  inexorable 
hand  of  death,  and  desired  Talleyrand 
to  read  it  in  bis  name  to  the  assembly. 
In  accordance  with  this  request,  the 
next  day,  a few  hours  after  the  death 
of  Mirabeau,  Talleyrand  ascended  the 
tribune  of  the  Assembly,  to  discharge 
this  last  duty.  The  emotion  was  uni- 
versal, and  intense,  when  he  said-— 
“ Mirabeau  is  no  more ; 1 bring  you 
his  last  work,  and  so  inseparable  were 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the 
good  of  his  country,  that  in  listening 
to  me  reading  this  to  you,  you  may 
consider  that  you  receive  his  last  sigh." 

When  the  importance  of  the  mea- 
sures which  it  brought  into  practical 
effect,  and  the  various  vested  interests 
which  were  struck  by  them,  are  con- 
sidered, it  will  not  be  surprising  that 
the  Assembly  became  the  object  of 
bitter  attack,  and  that  its  proceedings 
were  misrepresented,  and  its  tnofives 
maligned.  In  fact,  these  assaults  on 
the  part  of  large  and  influential  classes 
became  so  seriotis,  that  it  was  at  length 
deemed  necessary  to  reply  to  them, 
and  to  vindicate  the  Assembly  from 
the  aspersions  thus  cast  upon  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved  to  prepare 
and  publish  an  “ Address  to  the  Na- 
tion," justifying  all  that  the  Assembly 
had  done,  and  all  that  it  desired  to 
do.  Talleyrand  was  charged  with  the 
composition  of  this  impartant  docu- 
ment, which  was  read  by  him  to  the 
Assembly  twice,  on  the  10th  and  11th 
February,  1790,  amidst  the  most  en- 
thusiastic manifestations  of  admiratioa 
and  applause. 

This  discourse  has  been  ever  re- 
garded as  a chef-d’oeuvre  of  parlia- 
mentary style.  Never  were  more  ge- 
nerous sentiments  clothed  in  more 
noble  language.  It  was  the  most  per- 
fect expression  of  that  fervent  desire 
fur  the  public  good,  that  hopeful  opti- 
mism, that  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  force  of  the  human  mind,  and  in 
the  good  instincts  of  human  nature, 
which  were  conspicuous  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  constituent  Assembly, 
and  which  sometimes  exposed  it  to  the 
commission  of  evil  in  the  too  impetu- 
ous and  unreflecting  pursuit  of  good. 

In  this  address,  after  having  ex- 
plained and  defended  all  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  uieasures  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  until  February,  1790,  the 
author  says:— 
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“ Behold  our  work,  Frenohmeo,  or 
rather  behold  yoars,  for  we  arc  only 
your  organs,  and  it  is  you  that  have 
vnliglitencd,  encouraged,  and  sustained 
us  in  our  labour.  And  yet  what  has 
not  been  said,  what  has  not  been  done 
to  efface  from  your  minds  the  impression 
of  the  great  good  that  has  been  ef- 
fected ? 

We  arc  reproached  with  all  that  we 
hare  pulled  down.  True,  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  was  our  mission  to 
re-construct.  We  arc  told  that  our 
proceedings  have  been  precipitate.  Pre- 
cipitate I But  who  is  ignorant  that  in 
order  to  be  effectually  delivered  from 
abuses  they  must  bo  attacked  with 
promptitude  ? 

“ Our  meetings,  it  is  siud,  have  been 
tumultuous  I Be  it  so ; but  what  does 
that  matter  if  our  measures  have  been 
provident  ? Far  be  it  from  us  to  offer 
the  details  of  our  debates  for  your  ad- 
miration. More  than  once  we  have 
been  ourselves  afflicted  by  them,  but 
we  felt  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  make  allowances  for 
excesses. 

■ “ We  are  charged  with  aspiring  to  a 
chimerical  degree  of  perfection ; a re- 
proach under  which  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive the  desire  to  perpetuate  abases. 

“ It  is  impossible,  we  are  told,  for  a 
nation  like  France,  old  and  corrupted, 
to  bo  regenerated.  We  answer  that  it 
is  the  corrupted  only  that  desire  to  per- 
petuate corrupting  abuses,  and  that  a 
nation  recovers  its  youthful  vigour 
when  it  resolves  to  bo  free. 

“ We  have  exceeded  our  Mwors  ! — 
The  answra*  is  obvious.  >Ve  were 
charged  to  make  a constitution.  Does 
not  toe  very  nature  of  such  a commis- 
sion infer  the  plenitude  of  power  ?" 

Then,  presenting  a view  of  all  the 
reforms  which  the  constituent  Assem- 
bly still  intended  to  effect,  but  which 
hitherto  it  bad  not  time  to  accomplish, 
the  author  closed  his  discourse  by  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  nation  to  main- 
tain the  public  tranquillity,  to  aim  at 
the  preservation  of  concord,  to  respect 
the  law,  and  the  king,  the  constitu- 
tional guardian  of  the  law,  to  practise 
generosity  towards  the  party  over 
whom  the  revolution  had  triumphed, 
and  whose  regret  for  the  advantages 
they  had  lost  was  natural  and  excus- 
able : — 

“Courage,  perseverance,  generosity  I 
Those  virtues  of  liberty  we  ask  you  in 
the  sacred  name  of  liberty  itself.  Do 
not  retard,  do  not  dishonour  the  most 
noble  work  which  has  over  been  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  a nation.  As  for  us,  pur- 


suing steadily  our  laborious  task,  con- 
secrating ourselves  to  the  vast  work  of 
the  Constitution — your  work  as  much 
ns  ours — we  will  complete  it,  aided  by 
all  the  lights  of  our  age,  and  surmount- 
ing all  the  obstacles  opposed  to  us. 
With  consciences  satisfied,  with  under- 
standings convinced,  happy  in  the  hap- 
piness our  work  must  confer  on  you, 
we  will  place  in  your  hands  the  sacred 
deposit  of  the  Constitution,  under  tho 
sateguard  of  those  new  virtues  which 
will  spring  up  in  your  souls  on  tho  first 
day  of  your  freedom.  Raised  to  tho 
rank  of  citizens,  eligible  to  all  offices, 
enlightened  censors  of  the  public  admi- 
nistration, or  taking  yourselves  an  ac- 
tive part  in  that  administration,  sure 
that  all  is  done  is  done  by  you,  or  for 
you,  equal  before  tho  law,  free  to  act, 
to  speak,  and  to  write,  accountable  for 
your  thoughts  only  to  good,  moved  by 
a common  will,  can  any  condition  be 
more  noble?  Lives  there  a citizen 
really  worthy  of  tho  name  who  would 
dare  to  turn  bis  looks  on  the  past,  who 
would  desire  to  raise  again  the  wreck 
with  which  wo  ore  surrounded,  or  to 
reconstruct  the  ancient  social  edifice?” 

When  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
tlie  terrible  events  which  soon  followed 
the  promulgation  of  this  address,  and 
the  flagrant  contradiction  which  they 
gave  to  the  high-sounding  anticipations 
so  eloquently  there  set  forth,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  undisputed  saga- 
city and  matchless  foresight  of  its 
author,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  a 
doubt  that  ho  really  entertained  that 
faith  in  his  heart,  and  that  conviction 
in  his  understanding,  which  are  there 
expressed.  Had  he  really  those  high 
hopes  of  national  regeneration  which 
be  expressed  with  such  fervid  elo- 
quence? or  did  he  play  the, part  of  a 
mere  advocate,  pleading  what  seemed 
most  for  the  advantage  of  that  body  in 
whose  name  he  spoke,  without  any  in- 
nate conviction  of  the  reality  or  truth 
of  what  he  uttered  ? 

Without  charging  Talleyrand  on 
this  occasion  with  culpable  hypocrisy 
or  duplicity,  and  without  derogating 
from  his  known  penetration  and  fore- 
sight, it  may  be  easily  conceived  that, 
in  composing  such  an  address,  he  may 
have  had  covertly  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  serve  as  an  exhortation  to  the 
the  nation  as  well  as  a defence  of  the 
Assembly.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  in  it  a desire  to  awaken  gene- 
rous sympathies,  oblivion  of  injuries, 
and  love  of  order. 
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The  prominent  part  which  Talley- 
rand had  now  taken  in  the  Assembly, 
rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious 
with  many  parties  holding  various  and 
opposing  opinions,  and  actuated  by 
different  and  conflicting  interests.  On 
the  one  side  the  whole  body  of  the  su- 
perior clergy  and  a large  part  of  the 
inferior  ecclesiastics,  were  furious 
against  him  as  a renegade  from  their 
order,  who  had  wTested  from  them 
their  property,  stripped  them  of  their 
influence,  degraded  them  from  the  in- 
dependence of  a separate  branch  of 
the  state,  placed  them  in  subserviency 
to  the  civil  power,  and  subjected  them 
to  an  offensive  and  inadmissible  civil 
test.  The  animosity  of  this  body  was 
even  pushed  to  projects  of  assassina- 
tion. The  secular  aristocracy  was  not 
less  hostile  to  him  than  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal. Of  noble  descent,  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  them,  belied  his  ancestors  by 
the  part  he  had  acted.  A renegade 
aristocrat,  he  helped  to  pull  down  the 
body  he  had  deserted. 

()n  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  ra- 
dical party  had  now  begun  to  rise  into 
influence,  and  the  elements  of  Jacobi- 
nism were  fermenting.  The  majority 
of  the  constituent  Assembly,  of  which 
Talleyrand  had  been  one  of  the  leaders, 
and  since  the  death  of  Mir.abeau,  the 
chief  leader,  was  split  into  sections, 
advocating  different  courses,  and  led 
by  different  orators.  The  populace 
outside  had  begun  to  make  itself  audi- 
ble within,  and  powerfully  Influenced 
the  deliberations.  The  future  terror- 
ists  and  Jacobins  saw  in  Talleyrand 
nothing  bnt  a personage  odious  in 
every  point  of  view — odious  os  a bishop 

odious  as  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  and 

above  all,  odious  by  the  moderation  of 
his  revolutionary  doctrines. 

Thus  beset  with  hostility  on  every 

side hated  equally  by  the  friends  of 

monarchy  and  the  partisans  of  revolu- 
tion, it  is  but  justice  to  admit  that  his 
consistency  and  perseverance  in  the 
same  line  of  moderate  constitutional 
reform  indicate  great  mosal  courage, 
a lively  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  the 
course  he  followed,  and  a tenacity  of 
purpose  manifested  in  the  face  of  pro- 
scription and  persecution  which  ought 
to  command  respect. 

The  course  of  affairs  soon  produced 
an  occasion  by  which  that  talent  was 
elicited,  the  exercise  of  which  was  des- 
tined subsequently  to  surround  the  name 
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of  Talleyrand  with  so  much  renown, 
and  to  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of 
diplomacy.  Being  elected  under  the 
legislative  assembly  as  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
with  Sieyes,  the  Duede  Rochefaucauld, 
and  Rcederer  as  colleagues,  he  was 
charged  with  an  important  mission  to 
London.  The  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly being  excluded  from  all  execative 
functions,  he  could  not  be  nominated 
to  the  office  of  Ambassador.  The  Gi- 
rondist ministry,  however,  were  so 
persuaded  of  the  benefit  of  his  talents 
in  the  mission,  that  they  contrived  to 
elude  the  difficulty  by  giving  the  title 
of  Ambassador  to  M.  de  Chauvelin,  a 
young  man  without  abilities  or  impor- 
tance, leaving  the  functions  of  the  Le- 
gation to  be  discharged  by  M.  Talley- 
rand. He  accordingly  left  Paris  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1792,  specially 
accredited  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James, 
to  negociate  a national  alliance,  in 
contradistinction  and  opposition  to  the 
family  alliances  which  the  agents  of 
the  court  had  contracted  with  the 
houses  of  Austria  imd  Bourbon. 

The  uncertain  state  of  political  af- 
fairs in  France,  and  the  violent  dis- 
agreement between  parties,  left  the 
English  government  little  disposed  to 

contract  a close  union  with  France 

But  a strict  neutrality  in  case  of  war, 
which,  at  the  moment,  was  the  policy 
of  England,  was  not  difficult  to  be  ol^ 
tained.  In  this  Talleyrand  fully  suc- 
ceeded. The  object  of  the  Continen- 
tal powers,  at  that  epoch,  was  to  sup- 
press the  revolutionary  movement  in 
France,  by  the  combined  operation  of 
their  own  armies  and  the  navies  of 
England.  This  olyect  was  frustrated 
by  a declaration  of  neutrality,  which 
Talleyrand  procured  from  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  James.  Such  was  the  negotia- 
tion by  which  this  illustrious  diplomate 
commenced  his  career,  on  the  spot 
where,  forty  years  afterwards,  ho  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  the  same  object. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  the 
British  metropolis,  he  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  coldly  received  by  the 
Tory  party,  who  then  bad  almost  a 
monopoly  of  office.  He  was,  however, 
cordially  received  by  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
with  whom  he  contracted  a friendship, 
and  left  among  the  Whig  party  recol- 
lections which  were  revived,  when,  at 
the  end  of  another  half  century,  he 
was  called  on  to  fill  the  office  of  Freno  h 
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Ambassador  at  London,  and  bring  the 
tvo  nations  into  that  close  alliance, 
which,  in  all  the  political  changes  which 
he  witnessed,  and  in  which  he  parti- 
cipated, had  ever  been  a favourite  ob- 
ject of  his  poiic;. 

Having  returned  to  Paris  a short 
time  before  the  10th  of  August,  he 
witnessed  the  catastrophe  of  that  me- 
morable day.  This,  and  the  terrible 
proceeding  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded it,  inspired  him  with  the 
strongest  desire  to  quit  the  scene  of 
events  which  he  could  neither  approve 
nor  effectually  oppose.  Being  unable 
or  unwilling  to  associate  himself  with 
the  party  of  the  emigration,  of  whom 
he  had  already  incurred  the  hatred,  he 
solicited  of  Uanton,  then  a member  of 
the  provisional  executive  Council,  a 
passport,  to  return  to  London,  and  to 
act  there  in  a semi-official  capacity,  to 
prevent  a rupture  between  England 
and  the  new  government  at  Paris — 
Here,  although  not  charged  with  any 
real  functions,  yet,  desiring  to  be  use- 
ful to  his  country,  at  least  by  his  coun- 
sels, if  not  by  bis  acts,  he  addressed  to 
it  rules  for  its  foreign  policy,  marked 
by  most  prudent  and  enlightened  mo- 
deration. On  the  new  republic  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  the  policy  of 
showing  itself  disinterested  in  its  tri- 
umphs. He  shewed  that  the  territory 
of  France  was  sufficient  for  her  great- 
ness, and  for  the  future  development 
of  her  industry  and  wealth  ; that  her 
interest  as  well  as  her  honour  was  en- 
gaged, not  to  attempt  acquisition  by  con- 
quest ; that  every  addition  she  might 
make  to  her  actual  territory  would 
be  a new  source  of  danger  to  her,  by 
raising  (gainst  her  a swarm  of  enemies, 
and  a stain  upon  her  glory,  by  belying 
the  solemn  declarations  made  by  her 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Rc\'olu- 
tion ; and  in  fine,  that  her  policy  should 
be  directed,  not  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  but  to  the  emancipation  of 
other  nations. 

Soon  after  these  wise  and  moderate 
counsels  were  offered  to  France,  the 
revolutionary  fever,  as  is  well  known, 
attained  its  crisis,  and  wisdom  was  un- 
heard in  the  tempest  of  passion  which 
ensued.  It  was  impossible  that  Great 
Britain  could  continue  to  stand  neuter 
with  the  atrocities  committed  in  Paris 
going  on  under  her  eyes.  Equally  ob- 
noxious to  the  Tories  of  London  and 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  Talleyrand  was 


simultaneously  the  object  of  attack  by 
both.  Almost  on  the  same  day  he  was 
denounced  by  the  party  of  Robes- 
pierre, in  the  one  capital,  and  ordered 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  other,  to  quit  Eng- 
land in  twenty-four  hours.  Europe 
was  closed  against  him. 

Accompanied  by  M.  Beaumetz,  ano- 
ther moderate  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  he  embarked  for 
the  United  States,  where,  during  the 
convulsions  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
descendant  of  the  Pcrigords,  the  ex- 
bishop, the  ex-constituent,  the  ex-di- 
plomatist, occupied  himself  in  mercan- 
tile affairs,  and  augmented  the  re- 
sources which  remained  to  him,  by 
speculating  in  sugar  and'cotton. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he 
addressed  a petition  to  the  Conven- 
tion, to  demand  that  his  name  should 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  in 
fact  emigrated,  having  been  sent  offi- 
cially to  England,  and  been  prevented 
from  returning  by  the  violent  and  un- 
just proceedings  of  the  Terrorists. 
A long  delay  having  ensued  in  the 
arrival  of  the  answer  to  this  peti- 
tion, he  resolved  on  making  a com- 
mercial voyage  to  India,  and  with 
that  view  bad  freighted  a ship,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  embarking,  when 
he  received  a despatch  which  informed 
him  of  his  recall  to  his  native  coun- 
try. The  Convention,  having  reco- 
vered from  the  fever  of  violence  which 
was  at  its  height  under  Robespierre, 
and  returned  to  sentiments  of  mode- 
ration and  justice,  bad  been  urged  by 
Chenier,  at  the  instance  of  Madame 
de  Staei,  to  recall  Talleyrand. 

“ I claim  from  you  Talleyrand,''  said 
Chenier.  “ I ask  him  for  the  sake  of 
the  numerous  services  rendered  by  him 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution ; I de- 
mand him  ill  the  name  of  national 
equity;  I demand  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Republic,  which  ho  can  serve  by 
his  talents.” 

“ He  is  not  an  emigrant,"  added 
Boissy  d'Anglasi  “if  he  had  returned 
to  France  after  the  decree  against  him, 
he  would  inevitably  have  been  saeri- 
fieed,  and  you  would  hare  had  the  loss 
of  one  more  man  of  genius  to  lament. 
Since  you  would  have  given  your  tears 
to  his  memory,  why  should  you  not  bo 
Just  to  himself  and  to  his  talents,  which 
may  be  rendered  so  useful  to  the  Re- 
public. 1 move  that  the  decree  for  his 
recall  be  put  to  the  vote." 
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The  resolution  was  carried  by  ac- 
clamation on  the  4th  of  September, 
1795,  accompanied  by  the  most  flat- 
tering compliments  to  the  illustrious 
Exile, 

The  National  Institute  had  just 
been  founded  at  this  period,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  great  plan  of  pub- 
lic instruction  which  Talleyrand  had 
prepared,  and  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  Without  waiting  for 
his  return  to  France,  that  distin- 
guished body  elected  him  one  of  its 
members.  This  was  an  appropriate 
and  acceptable  homage  to  him  whose 
conception  it  realized,  and  who  had 
given  it  its  name.  Called  to  the  sec- 
tion of  moral  and  political  sciences, 
ha  took  his  scat  there  on  his  return 
to  France,  and  soon  after  accepted 
the  ofBce  of  secretary  to  it.  He  read 
at  a later  period  at  its  meetings  two 
memoirs,  the  first  upon  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  This  es- 
say presented  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, during  his  residence  in 
America,  on  the  political  and  social 
condition  ofj  that  country.  The  se- 
cond was  upon  the  advantages  of  es- 
tablishing French  colonies  in  lieu  of 
those  which  the  nation  lost  in  the 
Revolution.  By  means  of  these  he 
proposed  to  open  a new  field  of  ac- 
tion for  that  large  number  of  French 
citizens,  in  whom  the  Revolution 
created  a yearning  after  adventurous 
projects,  and  in  whom  it  had  raised 
hopes  still  unsatisfied. 

Literary  success,  however,  was 
with  Talleyrand  a secondary  object. 
He  regarded  it  merely  os  means  to- 
wards an  end.  His  views  were  di- 
rected towards  public  affairs,  in  which 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  ho  was 
conscious  of  his  high  capacity. 

On  returning  to  Europe,  thiuking 
that  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  him 
in  Paris,  he  established  himself  in 
Hamburgh,  whence  he  might  observe 
the  progress  of  events.  It  was  there 
he  becaineacquainted  with  Mrs.  Grant, 
a lady  of  great  personal  beauty,  whom 
at  a later  perioo,  when  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Concordat,  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Pope  Pius  VII.  to  restore  him 
by  a brief  to  the  secular  state,  he  tnar- 
ried. 

He  remained  in  Hamburgh  until  the 
constitution  of  the  third  year  of  the 
Republic  was  established.  The  Direc- 


tory having  then  assumed  their  func- 
tions, he  considered  that  circumstances 
had  become  sufficiently  favourable  to 
his  views,  and  accordingly  came  to 
Paris  with  the  (intention  or  accepting 
public  office,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
offered  to  him.  His  arrival  in  the  capital 
after  so  long  an  absence,  daring  which 
olitical  and  social  events  so  momentous 
ad  occurred,  produced  a considerable 
sensation.  Lively  impressions  of  the 
part  he  had  formerly  played  in  the 
great  revolutionary  drama,  still  re- 
mained in  the  memories  of  those  who 
survived,  and  amidst  those  scenes  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation  which  suc- 
ceeded the  terrors  of  1793-4,  in  that 
strange  society  which  then  figured  in 
the  salons  of  Paris,  composed  of  such 
heterogeneous  elements,  be  found  no 
difficulty  in  reassuming  that  eminent 
position  due  to  bis  talents,  and  in  turn- 
ing to  the  profit  of  his  ambition,  the 
reputation  ^of  his  name,  the  charms 
of  his  wit,  and  the  polish  of  his  man- 
ners. 

He  soon  established  a connexion  with 
Barras,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  de- 
votions to  Madame  Tallien,  Madame 
de  Stacl,  and  Madame  Beauharnais, 
whose  salons  were  then  the  focus  of 
all  the  genius  and  distinction  of  Paris. 
At  the  house  of  the  last  be  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Bonaparte  before 
his  departure  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  when  be  had 
not  yet  invested  his  name  with  that  re- 
nown which  the  Italian  campaign  con- 
ferred upon  it. 

The  ambition  of  Talleyrand  for  office 
did  not  remain  long  ungratified.  Pro-' 
posed  more  than  once  by  Barras,  for 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  his  ap- 
pointment was  opposed  by  Carnot, 
whose  extreme  democratic  principles 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  mode- 
ration of  the  aspirant.  When,  how- 
ever, the  proscription  of  Carnot  and 
Barthelemy  had  been  resolved  on  by’ 
the  other  Directors,  Talleyrand  wax' 
called  to  replace  Delacroix  in  the  de- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  1797,  and  about  a month  before 
the  coup  d’etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor, 
in  which  the  new  minister  took  an  ac- 
tive part,  co-operating  with  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Directory,  not  only  against 
their  own  minority,  but  against  the  ma- 
jority of  the  legislative  body.  ThU 
proceeding  led  to  an  intimate  corres- 
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pondence  between  Talleyrand  and  Bo> 
naparte,  whoae  victoriesat  that  moment 
engrossed  the  public  attention  and  at- 
tracted universal  admiration.  The 
foreign  minister  was  too  far-sighted  not 
to  foresee  the  approaching  fall  of  the 
government  under  which  ho  served, 
nor  did  his  sagacitv  fail  to  recognize 
in  the  victories  of  Italy  tho  harbingers 
of  that  great  power,  which  was  soon 
destined  to  leave  such  memorable  traces 
in  the  annals  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  it  was  an  object  of  high 
importance  to  compel  the  old  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  to  acknowledge  the  Re- 
volution. This  was  accomplished  by 
the  only  means  which  could  attain  it — 
the  force  of  arms.  Thrones  being 
menaced,  their  possessors  trembled 
and  negotiated.  Spain  and  Prussia 
entered  into  treaty  with  the  revolution- 
ary  government  at  Bale,  and  the  King 
of  Sardinia  acknowledged  it  at  Chc- 
rasque,  at  the  time  Talleyrand  took 
the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This 
presented  him  with  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  carrying  out  in  practice  the 
views  which  he  urged  upon  the  govern- 
ment in  1793,  that  the  mission  of 
France  was  not  conquest,  but  the 
emancipation  of  nations,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  peace  secured  by  the  wido 
diffusion  of  constitutional  liberty.  In 
attempting  to  realise  this  theory,  the 
Ligurean,  Cisalpine,  Helvetic,  Ro- 
man, and  Batavian  Republics  were  suc- 
cessively established ; the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio  was  forced  upon  Aus- 
tria ; and  the  conferences  of  Rastadt 
and  the  negociation  of  Lille  seemed  to 
indicate  the  approaching  resignation  of 
all  Europe  to  the  results  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

The  military  enthusiasm  of  which 
the  French  people  were  so  signally  sus- 
ceptible, was  kindled.  The  cold  in- 
difference required  by  the  Theory  of 
democracy  could  not  bo  sustained, 
^oith  in  religion  was  destroyed  ; faith 
in  principles  luul  no  living  activity. 
Faith  in  something  was  required  by 
the  ver^  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  eminently  demanded  by  tho  French 
nature.  Talleyrand  clearly  saw  that 
the  issue  would  be  }>eTSoncd  faith.  He 
recognized  in  the  young  conqueror, 
whose  victories  had  already  challenged 
comparison  with  those  of  Alexander, 
the  object  of  the  new  worship.  He 
saw  in  him  all  the  conditions  to  ensure 
success  and  to  promise  eminence. 


Trained  in  the  school  of  war  which 
has  given  to  the  world  so  many  illus- 
trious men,  he  would  gain  that  (quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  that  precision  of 
view,  and  that  promptitude  of  action, 
which  are  necessary  to  govern  a peo- 
ple, to  negociate  with  governments,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  empires,  and  to  gain 
that  self-possession  so  indispensable  in 
terrible  emergencies.  Accordingly, 
when  the  victorious  general  returned 
to  Paris,  after  having  gained  five 
pitched  battles,  destroyed  four  hostile 
armies,  taken  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  prisoners,  an  hundred  and 
seventy  standards,  and  above  six  thou- 
sand cannon,  forced  the  Italian  govern- 
ment to  submission,  and  signed  a peace 
with  the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  he 
became  at  once  the  centre  of  all  hopes 
and  the  object  of  all  admiration.  Hu 
was  saluted  with  the  title  of  “ hero," 
and  an  ovation  was  prepared  for  him 
at  the  Luxembourg,  where  he  present- 
ed to  the  heads  of  the  government,  in 
the  midst  of  the  flags  he  had  taken, 
and  accompanied  by  the  thunder  of 
artillery,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  solemnity,  M. 
Talleyrand,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  presented  him  to  the  Direc- 
tory, and  did  not  scruple  to  predict 
his  approaching  destiny.  “ Far  from 
fearing,”  said  he,  “ what  will  be  call- 
ed his  ambition,  I am  persuaded  that 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  it  will  behove 
us  to  solicit  it.” 

Notwithstanding  the  elegant  flattery 
of  Talleyrand,  and  the  base  servility 
of  Barras,  Bonaparte  at  this  epoch  had 
sagacity  enough  to  see  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  yet  sufficiently  embroiled 
by  the  parties  into  which  it  was  divid- 
ed and  those  who  were  opposed  to  it, 
to  render  any  movement  on  his  part 
safe  or  expedient.  He  determined  to 
wait  till  France,  fatigued  by  faction, 
would  hail  with  unanimity  his  elevation 
to  political  power,  and  accordingly  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  projected, 
and  be  departed  to  pave  the  way  to 
his  future  dictatorship  by  new  victo- 
ries. 

His  departure  seemed  to  be  tho  dis- 
appearance of  the  good  genius  of  bis 
country.  Victory  and  success  depart- 
ed with  him.  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  no  longer  supported  by  so 
powerful  an  auxiliary,  soon  found  him- 
self and  the  government  involved  in 
difficulties.  The  congress  of  Rastadt, 
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which  had  met  to  settle  the  basis  of  a 
general  peace,  was  dissolved  b;  the  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain.  The  con- 
ferences with  that  power,  which  had 
been  opened  at  Lille,  proved  to  l>e  de- 
lusive. France,  distracted  bv  internal 
dissensions,  and  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  her  greatest  general,  was  re- 
garded as  an  easy  object  of  subjuga- 
tion. War  ensued,  which,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  was  considered  as 
war  to  the  knife.  Europe,  which  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  paciflcation,  was 
again  in  flames.  Victory  deserted  the 
French  flag.  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  now  became  the  object  of  po- 
pular attack.  He  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  all  the  difliculties 
of  the  situation  ; and  although,  by  the 
dissensions  of  the  government,  he  was 
almost  excluded  from  its  deliberations, 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Press  with 
accusations  fur  its  faults.  Sieycs,  who 
had  just  then  entered  the  Directory, 
demanded  his  dismissal,  which  was 
feebly  opposed  by  Barrai  and  the  other 
Directors,  when,  by  a coup  d'etat  aimed 
by  the  legislature  against  the  execu- 
tive, three  members  of  the  Directory 
were  removed.  The  Jacobin  party, 
encouraged  by  this  state  of  tilings, 
now  raised  violent  clamours  against 
Talleyrand,  who,  perceiving  that  a 
new  crisis  was  approaching,  prudently 
resigned. 

Although  the  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted with  acknowledgments  from 
the  Directors  sufliciently  complimen- 
tary to  the  retiring  minister,  yet  his 
retreat  was  followed  by  such  a torrent 
of  accusations  from  the  press  and  the 
public  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
publish  a vindication,  which  appeared 
under  the  title  of  EvUtircitsement  don- 
net  d nus  concitoyent.  In  this  pamph- 
let he  reviewed  his  public  acts  du- 
ring his  ministry,  and  defended  them. 
The  charges  universally  circulated 
and  credited  of  his  insatiable  desire 
for  wealth,  and  the  unscrupulous 
manner  in  which  he  was  used  to  gra- 
tify it,  he  passed  over  in  silence.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  replied  to  it  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  To  the  charges  of  Royalism, 
which  then  rendered  him  much  more 
obnoxious  than  any  of  the  objectionable 
modes  of  obtaining  money  with  which 
he  was  accused,  he  answered  with 
great  spirit  and  success.  After  enu- 
merating all  the  causes  for  which  he 


must  be  detested  by  the  Bourbons  and 
the  party  of  the  emigration,  be  added:— 

“ In  the  present  excitement  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  there  are  but  three  suppositions 
possible  : either  the  Republic  will  be  es- 
tablished in  the  midst  of  the  present 
chaos,  or  we  shall  fall  back  into  confu- 
sion and  anarchy;  or  in  fine,  royalty 
will  resume  its  sway  over  us  with 
increased  tyranny  and  exasperation. 
Every  other  supposition  appears  to  me 
a mere  chimera,  and  surely  I am  suffi- 
oientlv  committed  against  the  last  two. 
The  late  to  which  the  one  or  the  other 
would  consign  me  is  well  known.  It  is, 
therefore,  demonstrated,  a thousand 
times  proved  that  I have  not,  and  can- 
not have,  any  other  desire  than  for  the 
establishment  and  glory  of  the  Repub- 
lic.” 

It  is  impossible  for  an  impartial 
biographer  to  give  the  great  diploma- 
tist credit  for  sincerity  in  these  decla- 
rations. He  well  knew,  none  better 
than  he,  that  there  was  another  side 
to  the  political  dilemma.  He  knew 
that  at  the  moment  be  wrote  what  we 
have  quoted  another  solution  to  the 
situation  was  floating  over  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  who  would  as- 
suredly return,  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  to  seize  the  helm  of  the 
state,  and  sway  the  destinies  of 
France. 

Six  months  after  the  resignation  of 
Talleyrand,  Buonaparte  landed  at  Fre- 
jus,  on  his  unexpected  return  from 
Egypt.  The  Directorial  government 
was  then  in  a crisis.  Talleyrand  has- 
tened to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  him.  Sleyes,  then  occupying  an 
influential  position,  had  formerly  bad 
a difiference  with  Buonaparte,  which 
had  not  been  reconciled.  Talleyrand 
devoted  himself  to  bring  about  a rap- 
prochement between  two  personages, 
whose  co-operation  he  knew  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  fulfilment  of  his  de- 
signs, and  succeeded.  He  also  pre- 
vailed on  the  weak  and  vacillating 
Barras  to  retire  from  the  Directory, 
at  the  critical  moment  when  his  ab- 
sence was  necessary,  and  having  gained 
over  Sieycs  and  Roger  Ducos,  he  ef- 
fected the  dislocation  of  the  govern- 
ment. Fouebe  used  his  best  exertions 
to  keep  the  Jacobins  quiet,  while  Tal- 
leyrand completed  his  work  by  tran- 
quillizing the  moderate  party,  over 
which  he  never  ceased  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence.  In  a word. 
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the  reTolution  of  the  18tb  Brumaire 
waa  planned  and  exeonted. 

The  reward  for  his  zeal  and  wise 
counsels  was  soon  conferred  on  him. 
The  Consular  goverment  was  estab- 
lished on  the  22nd  November,  1799, 
and  a week  afterwards  Talleyrand  as- 
sumed his  place  in  the  Hotel  des  Af- 
faires Etrangiires.  The  establishment 
of  the  Consulate  was  hailed  with  an 
expression  of  joy  and  hope  by  all 
France.  Glory,  order,  and  liberty, 
these  three  great  national  objects,  the 
combination  of  which  is  so  rare,  seemed 
to  be  combined.  Such  was  the  illu- 
sion of  the  moment,  an  illusion  soon 
to  be  dispelled,  for  it  speedily  became 
evident  that  liberty  was  obliterated 
from  this  triple  combination.  But 
glory  remained.  The  splendour  of 
victory  dazzled  the  eye  of  the  nation, 
and  the  dying  moans  of  freedom  were 
overpowered  by  the  artillery  which 
announced  the  triumph  of  Marengo. 
Such,  however,  was  France;  a coun- 
try of  soldiers  rather  than  citizens, 
ever  ready  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  if 
only  it  be  covered  with  laurels. 

In  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  Tal- 
leyrand exercised  over  the  first  Con- 
sul a salutary  influence.  He  won  upon 
him  by  the  vivacity  of  his  admiration 
for  his  talents,  which  was  most  sin- 
cere, as  well  as  by  the  accordance  of 
their  opinions  at  that  time.  He  rarely 
left  him,  and  when  he  was  obliged  by 
indisposition,  in  the  summer  of  1801, 
to  go  to  the  waters  of  Bourbon  I'Ar- 
chambaud,  he  wrote  to  Buonaparte: — 
I leave  Paris  full  of  regret  at  being 
removed  from  yon,  for  my  devotion  to 
the  grand  views  which  animate  you  is 
not  without  its  use  in  promoting  their 
accomplishment.  Bot,”  added  he, 
“oven  if  what  you  think  of,  what  you 
meditate,  and  what  1 behold  you  do,  were 
only  a spectacle  to  me,  I should  still  feel 
my  present  absence  the  most  severe  pri- 
vation.” 

Sharing  in  the  various  projects  in 
which  the  First  Consul  engaged,  he 
aided  him,  in  a very  great  degree,  in 
the  restoration  of  religious  order  in 
the  country,  by  his  successful  ncgoci- 
ation  of  the  Concordat.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a private  brief,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  authorizing  him 
to  resume  the  civil  state,  an  authori- 
zation, however,  which  Talleyrand  had 
in  fact  assumed  ten  years  before. 


The  victories  of  Marengo  and  Ho- 
henlinden  led  to,  and  facilitated 
the  negociation  for  a general  peace, 
which  was  brought  by  Talleyrand  to 
a conclusion,  which  appeared'  satisfac- 
tory. The  treaty  of  Luneville,  which 
extended  to  Germany  the  influence  of 
the  Kevolution,  hy  secularizing  the  ec- 
clesiastical principalities  ; the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  by  which  England  was 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  conquests 
of  France,  and  the  effects  of  the  Revo- 
lution on  the  Continent ; the  confer- 
ence of  Lyons,  by  which  the  Cisalpine 
republic  was  constituted,  were  the 
great  diplomatic  measures  in  which, 
at  this  epoch,  Talleyrand  was  the 
chief  negociator. 

Although  limited  by  his  office  to  the 
administration  of  Foreign  Affairs,  his 
influence  was  felt  scarcely  less  in  the 
internal  settlement  of  the  nation. 
After  the  general  amnesty  was  grant- 
ed to  the  emigrants,  his  example  and 
his  influence  contributed  to  rally  round 
the  Consular  Government  many  per- 
sons of  station  and  character  in  the 
old  regime.  In  short,  his  prudence 
and  moderation  were  felt  as  a salutary 
check  upon  the  spirit  of  his  colleagues, 
while  the  refinement  of  his  manners, 
and  the  nobleness  of  his  descent,  ren- 
dered him  more  acceptable  to  the 
established  aristocracies  of  Europe. 

If  he  had  his  share  of  the  good  at- 
tending the  new  government,  he  was 
not,  at  the  same  time,  exempt  from 
a participation  in  its  evil  movements. 
Drawn  on  by  the  universal  tendency 
of  all  powers  unaccompanied  by  ade- 
quate responsibility  to  enlarge  its  field 
of  action,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  splendour  of 
his  military  successes  had  created  in 
his  favour,  Bonaparte  began  already 
to  undermine  the  public  liberties.  The 
orators  of  the  Constituent,  who  had 
theorised  so  eloquently  on  the  subject 
of  national  rights,  and  denounced  so 
bitterly  the  encroachments  of  absolut- 
ism, and  all  the  tribunes  of  the  Con- 
vention, now  transformed  into  cour- 
tiers, vied  with  each  other  in  the  ar- 
dour and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
aided  the  first  Consul  in  the  immola- 
tion of  one  liberty  after  another,  liber- 
ties which  had  but  lately  cost  so  much 
blood,  and  so  many  tears.  The  ex- 
bishop of  Autun  was  not  the  least 
obsequious  of  the  agents  of  the  aspir- 
ants to  a military  dictatorship.  It 
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must,  however,  be  admitted  that  these 
liberties  and  rights,  now  so  easily 
surrendered,  had  not  as  yet  acquired 
a practical  existence.  They  were  ao> 
knowledged  on  paper,  but  had  not 
yet  pass^  into  action  ; and  it  may  be 
said,  in  palliation,  if  not  in  defence,  of 
those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
rule  of  the  future  Emperor,  that  if  a 
despotism  must  have  existed  at  all,  it 
was  better  and  less  humiliating  to  sub< 
rait  to  the  victor  in  a hundred  battles, 
surrounded  with  glory,  and  covered 
with  laurels,  than  to  sink  under  the 
knives  of  a band  of  cut>throats,  or 
yield  to  the  regime  of  licentious  char- 
latans, courtesans,  and  robbers. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  memory 
of  Talleyrand,  all  his  compliances  can- 
not be  so  easily  palliated.  The  most 
indulgent  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
his  share  of  the  proceedings  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  Duo 
D'Enghien,  leaves  an  indelible  stain 
upon  bis  name.  After  the  re-com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  party  of 
the  emigration  engaged  in  various 
plots,  directed  against  the  new  bead  of 
the  State.  Several  attempts  at  assassi- 
nation are  said  to  have  b^n  detected 
in  time,  and  prevented.  The  friends 
of  Napoleon  say  that  the  depositions 
of  the  servants  of  George  Cadoudal 
were,  by  a misconstruction,  suppos- 
ed to  implicate  the  Due  D'Enghien, 
when,  in  reality,  the  party  hinted  at 
was  Picbegru.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Bonaparte,  goaded,  by  the 
perpetual  danger  to  which  his  person 
was  exposed,  especially  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  infernal  machine,  in 
1802,  was  eager  to  seize  any  distin- 
guished object  on  whom  bis  vengeance 
could  be  wreaked,  and  whose  fate 
might  strike  terror  into  the  Royalist 
party.  The  young  prince,  innocent 
of  ^1  purpose  against  the  French 
ruler,  engaged  in  field  sports  within 
a day's  journey  of  the  frontier,  was 
basely  seized,  in  violation  of  all 
the  principles  of  international  law, 
brought  to  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes, 
and  after  the  mockery  of  a trial,  shot, 
under  pretence  of  being  an  accomplice 
of  those  who  bad  plotted  against  the 
life  of  the  First  Consul.  Talleyrand 
was  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  offi- 
cial business,  must  be  presumed  to 
have  been  the  agent  through,  and  by 
whom,  this  atrocious  proceeding  was 


taken.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  seixare; 
of  the  Due  D'Enghien,  on  a foreign 
territory,  was  accomplished  by  Ins  or- 
der. In  this  act  he  was  guilty  of  a 
flagrant  violation  of  a sacred  principle 
of  the  rights  of  nations.  IG  in  thq. 
fury  of  his  resentment,  and  for  the, 
safety  of  his  person,  the  First  Consui; 
disregarded  those  laws  which  are  the 
only  safeguard  for  weaker  states,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  ^ 
peculiar  office  rendered  the  observance 
of  these  laws  his  special  duty,  cannot 
be  defended  for  haring  acted  in  defiance' 
of  them. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  when  Tal- 
leyrand lent  himself  to  fh'is  infraction^ 
of  international  right,  and  caused  thq! 
illegal  seiaure  of  the  person  of  the 
prince,  be  was  not  in  the  secret  of  thei 
ultimate  intentions  of  Bonaparte  re«i 
spectinghim.  There  is,  it  must  be  ad>^’ 
mitted,  no  positive  proof  that  Talley.'’ 
rand  was  consulted  as  to  the  bloody' 
act  perpetrated  in  the  ditch  of  the 
Castle  of  Vincennes,  and  the  natural ' 
gentleness  and  moderation  of  his  cha- 
racter would,  in  the  absence  of  proof, 
raise  a presumption  against  such  a sup- 
poaition.  „ 

Altbougii  no  specific  evidence  hast 
been  made  public,  that  Talleyrand  w«» 
privy,  much  less  a consenting  party  M> 
this  sanpiinary  proceedit^,  there  lure' 
many  circumstances  which  raise  a' 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
supposition,  that  he 
iu  the  purposes  of 
and  certainly  did  not  protest  against 
the  proceeding,  either  before  or  after* 
its  perpetration.  Let  us  examine  his 
part  in  the  affair  more  closely. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  of. 
Picbegru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  their^ 
confederates,  it  was  declared  by  seve- 
ral of  them,  that  a Prince  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  was  expected  in  Paris,  tp  * 
direct  their  movements,  and  that 
only  waited  a suitable  moment  to  ar- 
rive. As  the  intention  of  these  par!!^ 
ties  to  direct  their  attack  against  the 
person  of  the  First  Consul,  was  not^ 
concealed,  Bonaparte  was  excited  to  a 
pitch  of  indignation,  which  exceeded 
all  limits  of  moderation.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged that  a plot  had  been  form- 
ed to  assail  him  in  one  of  his  costomary 
drives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
when  escorted  by  his  usual  guards. — 
And  to  this  project  it  was  affirmed  a 
Bourbon  Prmce  was  a party.  Under 


tacitly  acquiesced 
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these  circnrostances,  the  First  Conial 
came  to  the  resolution,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  Royalists  hr  a signal  act  of 
vengeance.  He  made  no  concealment 
of  his  purpose.  He  repeated  it  to  all 
who  had  access  to  him,  and  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  Tal- 
leyrand, his  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  moat  favored  adviser,  could 
be  ignorant  of  it.  He  used  to  repeat 
in  his  excitement,  that 

“ A Bourbon  was  no  more  to  him  than 
Pichegra  or  Moreau,  and  even  much 
le.ss  ; that  these  princes  imagining  them- 
selves inviolable,  wantonly  exposed  a 
crowd  of  inferior  persons,  of  every  rank, 
in  the  execution  of  their  designs,  while 
they  continued  themselves  in  fancied  se- 
curity beyond  the  territory  of  France  ; 
that  they  would  find  themselves  wrong 
in  imagining  that  a foreign  soil  gave 
them  protection ; that  be  would  at  last 
seixe  one  of  them,  and  order  him  to  bo 
shot  as  a common  malefactor  ; that  in  at- 
tacking him  they  would  aoou  learn  who 
they  bad  to  deal  with,  and  that  he  would 
show  them  that  he  would  have  as  little 
scruple  in  shedding  the  blood  of  a Bour- 
bon as  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  Chon- 
ans  ; that  he  would  show  the  world  he 
was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that 
those  who  would  draw  down  on  their 
heads  hU  formidable  hand,  should  feel 
the  weight  of  it,  whosoever  they  might 
be,  and  that  after  having  shown  himself 
the  most  clementof  men,  he  would  prove, 
that  on  sufficient  provocation,  ho  might 
became  the  most  terrible."* 

In  these  moods,although  he  .scarcely 
endured  contradiction,  persons  were 
found  in  the  government  who  did  not 
fail  to  let  him  perceive  that  they  did 
not  share  such  sentiments.  Although 
his  colleagues  in  the  consulate,  Lebrun 
and  Cainbacercs,  maintained  silence, 
the  latter,  especially,  made  his  disap- 
probation of  such  designs  sufficiently 
apparent.  Fouchc  was  then  high  in 
his  councils.  This  minister,  leaning 
generally  tow.ards  a lenient  policy,  had, 
nevertheless,  personal  reasons  for  de- 
siring to  see  the  actual  government 
irretrievably  committed  against  the 
Bourbons,  and  therefore  not  unwil- 
lingly acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of 
making  an  example.  Talleyrand,  al- 
though by  nature  opposed  to  cruelty, 
had  ail  irresistible  disinclination  to 
contradict  or  oppo.se  the  government 


under  which  he  'acted.  Accordingly, 
he  expressed  the  same  opinion  as 
Fouch^,  saying  that  too  much  had  al- 
ready been  done  to  conciliate  the  Roy- 
alists— that  the  party  of  the  Revolution 
had  even  been  offended  and  estranged 
by  the  favour  and  indulgence  which 
had  been  extended  to  them,  and  that 
in  fine,  it  was  necessary  to  punish  them 
severely,  and  without  exception  of 
persons. 

It  is  true  that  at  this  time  the  pre- 
cise object  of  the  intended  blow  had 
not  been  sclecteil,  much  less  seized  ; 
but  the  acquiescence,  and  even  the 
direct  counselor  the  minister,  in  favour 
of  such  an  act  of  vengeance,  is  not  the 
less  doubtful. 

The  design  of  a striking  act  of  ven- 
geance to  be  wreaked  upon  a Bourbon 
Prince  was  then  clearly  adopted,  and 
with  the  concurrence  and  counsel  of 
Talleyrand.  Some  days  later,  Bona- 
parte, enraged  at  his  inability  to  dis- 
cover and  seize  the  prince  who  he  was 
persuaded  was  only  waiting  a favour- 
able occasion  to  attack  him,  was  sitting 
in  his  cabinet  with  Talleyrand  and 
Fouchii,  when  he  calleil  on  them  to 
enumerate  for  him  the  variousmembers 
of  the  exiled  family,  and  to  name  tlia 
places  where  at  that  moment  they  were 
residing.  They  replied  that  Louis 
XVIII.  and  the  Duke  D'Angonleme 
were  at  Warsaw,  the  Count  D' Artois 
and  the  Duke  de  Berri  at  London,  that 
all  the  princes  of  Conde  were  also  at 
London,  except  one,  who  was  staying 
at  Fttenheim,  a place  on  the  Rhine, 
not  far  from  Strasbourg.  On  inquiring 
the  character  ofthis  one,  he  was  told  that 
he  was  the  youngest  and  most  enterpris- 
ing of  the  family,  the  Duke  D’Enghien. 
On  further  inquiry  it  appeared  that  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Etten- 
heim,  were  stationed  certain  English- 
men, Mes.srs  Taylor,  Smith  and  Drake, 
who  were  believed  to  be  agents  em- 
ployed to  foment  intrigues  against  the 
government.  The  mind  of  Napoleon 
was  instantly  struck  with  the  convic- 
tion that  this  was  the  “ French 
prince”  mentioned  in  the  depositions 
or  confession  of  Georges  Cadoudal 
and  his  associates,  and  the  seizure  of 
the  person  of  the  Duke  was  at  once  de- 
cided on. 

Talleyran  1,  as  we  have  just  said,  was 
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present  and  assisting  at  this  council. 
Patting  this  fact  in  juxtaposition  with 
his  general  assent  to  the  policy  of  exe- 
cuting some  act  of  vengeance  on  the 
exiled  family,  there  cannot  remain  a 
doubt  that  he  gave  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  to  the  seizure  of  the  Duke 
D’Enghien,  and  the  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  involved  in  that  proceed- 
ing. 

The  circumstances  of  the  seizure  are 
well  known — a subaltern  of  gend’ar- 
merie  was  sent  previously  to  collect  in- 
formation and  make  a reconnaissance 
of  the  place.  This  individual  found 
access  in  disguise  to  the  house  which 
the  prince  inhabited,  and  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  thedomestics,learned 
that  the  prince  was  frequently  absent, 
sometimes  for  several  successive  days, 
and  that  on  such  occasions  he  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a person  whose 
name,  ill-pronounced,  probably,  by  the 
German  servants,  and  ill-apprehended 
by  the  gend'arme,  was  mistaken  by  the 
latter  for  Dumourier,  and  reported, 
without  doubt,  as  such,  in  his  de- 
spatches to  P.aris.  The  individual  re- 
ferred to  was  in  fact  the  Marquis  rie 
Thumerry,  a French  emigrant,  and  a 
friend  of  the  young  prince.  It  was 
added  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  ex- 
cursion from  F.ttenheim,  the  prince 
sometimes  visited  Str.asbourg. 

These  particulars,  and  many  others, 
being  reported  in  the  despatches  of  the 
officer  of  gendarmes,  the  seizure  of  the 
Duke  D'Enghicn  was  resolved  upon, 
carried  into  effect,  and  immediately 
followed  by  his  execution.  All  the 
circumstances  of  this  notorious  pro- 
ceeding are  well  known. 

The  question  which  concerns  us  at 
present  is,  to  what  extent  Talleyrand 
must  be  regarded  as  an  accomidice  in 
the  murder.  That  he  approved  and 
even  counselled  some  .act  of  vengeance 
and  retaliation  on  the  Uoyalists,  and 
against  a member  of  the  royal  family, 
cannot  admit  of  a doubt.  But  it  may 
he  affirmed  that  the  spirit  of  common 
justice  must  have  prompted  him  to  re- 
quire, that  before  a capital  punishment 
v'ere  inflicted,  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
shouhi  be  established  by  proper  evi- 
dence before  competent  judges;  and 
.above  all,  that  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing his  innocence  should  have  been 
given  to  the  prisoner.  In  the  confer- 
ences to  which  we  have  referred,  there 
is  nothing  to  raise  a presumption 


against  this.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
Talleyrand,  when  he  counselled  retali- 
ation, should  qualify  his  advice  by  an- 
nexing the  condition  that  before  the 
vengeance  w.as  inflicted,  it  should  bo 
fully  ascertained  that  the  object  on 
which  it  was  to  fall,  was  really  one  of 
the  offenders.  Such  a condition  would 
have  been  regiirded,  and  justly  so,  as 
involving  an  insult  on  the  justice  and 
good  faith  of  the  government  with 
which  he  acted. 

Admitting  that  Talleyrand  had  ori- 
ginated the  project  of  arresting  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  on  a neutral  and  friendly 
territory,  prompted  by  a suspicion 
which  might  re.ach  the  limits  of  belief 
that  the  Duke  was  the  real  head  of  a 
conspiracy  formed  in  Paris  against  the 
life  of  the  First  Consul,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that — as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  under  a virtual  so- 
vereign as  little  scrupulous  as  Bona- 
parte, he,  a man  admitted  to  be  of 
mild  and  lenient  character,  one  emi- 
nently endowed  with  foresight  and 
caution,  one  who  certainly  had  no  ad- 
vantage in  staining  his  hands  with  the 
blood  of  a Bourbon,  and  who,  on  the 
contrary,  might  well  believe  it  possible 
that  politic.'M  changes  might  produce 
at  a later  period  a terrible  retribution 
for  such  an  act — it  does  not  follow  that 
such  a man  would  advise  that  the 
prince,  thus  accused,  instead  of  l>eing 
confronted  with  his  alleged  accom- 
plices, supplied  with  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  proving  his  innocence, 
if  innocent  he  were,  and  tried  with 
the  forms  and  solemnities  of  justice, 
should  be  committed  to  the  hands  of 
eight  ignorant  soldiers,  who  were  not 
even  informed  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  hour  previously  of  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding  they  were  called  upon  to 
take,  and  whose  sentence  bore  such 
evident  marks  of  being  a mere  com- 
pliance with  the  order  of  a military  supe- 
rior, that  it  could  not  for  very  shame 
be  inserted  in  the  Mnnifeur  until  after 
it  had  been  metamorphosed  into  some- 
thing having  more  semblance  of  lega- 
lity and  justice. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  con- 
summation of  this  crime  in  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes  presents  .so  many  marks 
of  the  direction  of  militiiry  authority, 
provoked  to  violence  by  irritating  sus- 
picions, that  the  charge  against  Tal- 
leyrand of  being  an  active  party  in  it 
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ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  the 
most  conclusive  proofs. 

It  has  been  said  that  a letter  was 
addressed  by  the  Prince  to  Bonaparte 
from  Vincennes,  wliich,  passing  through 
the  hands  of  Talleyrand,  was  not  deli, 
vered  by  him  to  tlie  First  Consul  until 
after  the  murder  had  been  committed. 
Such  a letter  is  alluded  to  in  the  work 
of  O'Meara,  and  it  is  there  affirmed 
that  it  was  not  received  by  N.apolcon 
until  three  days  after  the  death  of  the 
prince.  Against  this  statement,  so 
far  as  it  affects  Talleyrand,  there  is 
more  than  one  conclusive  objection. 
First,  Napoleon,  in  this  case  the  high- 
est authority  of  all,  takes  upon  himself 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  catas- 
trophe  of  Vincennes  in  his  will,  where- 
in he  declares  it  to  have  been  an  act 
of  legitimate  self-defence.  If  it  were 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  improper 
retention  of  a letter  by  Talleyrand,  it 
is  certain  that  Napoleon,  at  St.  He- 
lena, was  in  no  disposition  of  mind  to 
have  .Hlieltcred  the  memory  of  the 
Prince  of  Beneventmn  at  the  expense 
of  his  own,  in  a question  on  which  he 
was  aware  that  the  present  age  and 
posterity  would  pronounce  a stern  and 
severe  judgment.  But  secondly,  Sa- 
Tary,  who  commanded  on  the  occ.asion 
of  the  execution,  declares  that  this  re- 
port  about  the  letter  being  written  by 
the  prince  is  erroneous,  and  among 
the  persona  employed  in  the  private 
cabinet  of  the  I’irst  Consul  none  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  such  a letter.  The 
prince  had,  as  is  admitted,  after  under- 
going his  first'examinalion,  demanded 
in  writing  to  have  a personal  inter- 
view with  the  First  Consul.  But  to 
admit,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
that  Talleyrand,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  then  at  his  hotel  in  Paris, 
had  hindered  this  interview,  or  inter- 
cepted the  request,  would  be  manifest 
injustice.  Besides  which  such  a sup- 
osition  would  involve  many  improba- 
ilities.  The  passage  in  the  Memoirs 
of  O'Meara,  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red, has  been  said  by  some  to  relate  not 
to  a letter  of  the  prince,  btit  to  one 
addressed  by  tlie  French  Charge  ir Af- 
faires at  Baden  to  M.  Talleyrand  in 
favour  of  the  prince,  sent  after  his  ar- 
rest and  eH/crement  had  become  known, 
and  not  communicated  by  the  foreign 
minister  in  time  to  the  First  Consul. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
this  was  the  letter  alluded  to  in  the 


words  attributed  by  O'Meara  to  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena,  nor  that  such  a 
letter  was  written  at  all,  or  if  written 
that  it  arrived  before  the  death  of  the 
prince. 

In  fine,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
admit  that  such  an  execution  could 
have  taken  place  on  the  sole  autho- 
rity of  the  foreign  minister,  with- 
out the  express  order  of  the  First 
Consul.  Meanwhile,  whatever  may  ul- 
timntely  prove  to  be  the  truth  regard- 
ing this  sad  affair,  the  memory  of  Tal- 
leyrand must  for  ever  bear  a serious 
part  of  the  blame  with  which  history 
must  visit  it,  for  it  is  certain  th,at  he 
provoked,  counselled,  and  justified  the 
arrest,  and  if  he  did  not  foresee  all  the 
consequences  of  it,  it  is,  at  least,  ne- 
cessary to  show,  either  that  they  were 
brought  about  without  his  knowledge, 
or  that  he  took  all  available  means  of 
preventing  them.  If  it  bo  affirmed 
that  his  vindication  may  be  contained 
in  those  memoirs  which  he  has  bc- 
qealhed  to  posterity,  but  the  publica- 
tion of  which  is  withheld  until  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  it  may  be  oh- 
Jected  that  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  leave  his  memory  loaded  with 
so  much  obloquy  for  so  long  a period 
if  he  possessed  the  means  of  clearly 
establishing  his  innocence.' 

In  conclusion  we  must  add,  that  it 
is  certain  that  the  order  for  execution 
w.as  not  signed  by  Talleyrand  ; that 
duty  bad  fallen  on  Murat,  who  then 
held  the  post  of  Commandant  of  Paris. 

That  officer,  however,  revolted  from 
its  performance  and  went  to  St.  Cloud 
to  supplicate  his  brother-in-law,  not  to 
impose  upon  him  an  act  which  would 
stain  with  murder  the  uniform  he 
wore.  The  First  Consul,  reprovinghim 
for  his  we.vkncss,  signed  the  order  with 
his  own  hand. 

Is  is  said  thiit  this  original  order, 
signed  with  the  autograph  of  Bo- 
naparte, is  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Thiers. 

When  the  prevalence  of  conspiracies 
again.st  the  life  of  Bonaparte  was  seized 
as  the  pretext,  first,  for  rendering  the 
government  beredit.iry  in  bis  family  ; 
and  next,  for  elevating  him  to  the  im- 
perial dignity,  Talleyr.and  was  among 
the  foremost  and  mo.st  zealous  to  pro- 
mote that  object,  and  to  demonstrate 
all  the  advantages  which  the  nation 
would  derive  from  such  a change,  espe- 
cially from  the  facility  which  would  be 
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given  to  the  establishment  of  perma. 
nent  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
by  assimilating  the  institutions  of 
France  to  those  of  the  old  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  The  gratitude  of 
the  Emperor  for  all  this  zeal  was  af- 
terwards manifested,  not  only  by  bis 
retaining  Talleyrand  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  hut  by  attaching 
him  more  nearly  to  his  person  in  con- 
ferring on  him  the  office  of  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  France.  In  this  mia- 
lity  he  soon  afterwards  followed  Na- 
poleon to  Milan,  and  was  present  there 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  as 
King  of  Italy.  The  French  Republic 
having  disappeared,  all  those  lesser 
ones  which  had  been  made  after  its 
image,  or  which  sprung  from  it,  disap- 
peared also.  Monarchy  became  the 
prevailing  idea. 

While  the  descent  on  England, 
which  was  projected  from  the  heights 
of  Boulogne,  was  delayed  by  the  slow- 
ness of  the  movements'of  the  French 
Beets,  events  were  in  progress  in 
the  East  of  Europe,  which  changed 
the  purposes  of  Napoleon,  and  sud- 
denly transferred  his  immense  hosts, 
which  menaced  Britain,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  erection  of  Northern 
Italy  into  a kingdom,  which  followed 
as  a necessary  consequence,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  First  Consul  to  the  Impe- 
rial Throne,  awakened  the  resentment 
of  Austria,  which  merely  awaited  a 
pretext  for  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities;  Russia  was  also  ready  to 
declare  herself  the  moment  she  saw  an 
advanced  guard  in  arms  in  Southern 
Germany,  and  but  for  the  admirable 
promptitude  of  Napoleon,  Prussia 
would  have  fallen  into  this  combina- 
tion. Napoleon,  however,  with  an 
eagle  eye,  saw  the  cloud  from  which  the 
thunder  was  about  to  burst,  and  did 
not  hesitate  a moment  to  abandon  his 
magnificent  plana  on  tho  Channel,  and 
fly  like  lightning  to  the  seat  of  danger. 
Talleyrand,  the  man  of  peace,  follow- 
ed this  genius  of  victory,  ready  to  con- 
solidate, by  his  counsels,  the  conquests 
which  be  aw.aited  with  that  assurance 
then  created  in  all  minds,  by  the  long 
succession  of  victories  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  Napoleon. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Ulm,  Tal- 
leyrand waited  at  Strasburg.  The 
whole  Austrian  army  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  lay  its  arms  at  the  feet  of  the 
victor.  At  that  moment,  foreseeing 


the  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  regard- 
ing the  moment  at  hand  when  a ge- 
neral settlement  of  Europe  would  have 
to  be  made,  under  the  dictation  of 
Napoleon,  Talleyrand  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  the  project  of  a treaty  with 
Austria,  in  which  he  proposed  ah 
European  arrangement,  characterlted 
by  remarkable  sagacity  and  compre- 
hensive views.  This  plan,  extant^  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Talleyrand,  ra, 
mained  unknown  until  after  his  det^h, 
when  it  was  produced  by  M.  hli^et, 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

“ It  is  not  my  part,”  said  Talleyrand 
to  Napoleon,  " to  decide  wbat  is  the  best 
project  of  war  : — Your  Majesty  sbqiri 
that  at  this  moment  to  your  eoemief 
and  to  astonished  Europe.  But  desiring 
to  lay  at  your  feet  a tribute  of  my  zeal, 

I have  meditated  on  the  approaching 
peace — a subject  which,  falling  within 
the  range  of  my  proper  functions,  has 
the  more  especial  attractioas  for  me, 
innsoineh  as  it  .is  the  more  closeiy  etna. 
neoted  with  the  happiness  of  your  H»T 
jesty.” 

Proceeding  to  develope  his  views, 
he  then  says,  that  in  Europe  thete 
were  four  powers  of  the  first  ordeiHii. 
France,  Austria,  England,  and'Ri^ 
sia;  Prussia  having  been  placed  in 
tliat  rank  only  temporarily  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Frederick  II. ; that  France  was 
the  only  perfect  power  (la  teule  plds- 
lance  />aijfaife),becaaso  she  conti^dl, 
in  a just  proportion,  the  two  elements 
of  greatness,  which  were  uneqilally 
shared  among  the  others — weaftb 
and  population  ; that  Austria  aOtl 
England  were  then  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  France,  Russia  being  indirect- 
ly her  enemy  by  the  influence  of  the 
other  two  powers,  as  well  as  by  her 
designs  against  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
that  Austria,  so  long  ss  she  was  not 
in  rivalry  with  Russia,  and  Russia,  so 
long  as  she  remained  in  contact  with 
the  Porte,  would  be  easily  drawn  by 
England  into  a common  alliance  ; that 
the  continuance  of  such  a system  of 
relations  between  the  great  States  of 
Europe  would  prove  to  be  a continu- 
al cause  of  war  ; that  treaties  of  peace 
would  be  nothing  but  a succession 
of  truces,  and  the  effusion  of  blood 
would  be  incessant. 

A new  system  of  international  rela- 
tions was,  therefore,  necessary  to  give 
durable  repose  to  Europe,  a system  in 
which  a good  understanding  between 
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France  and  Austria  would  lio  establish- 
ed, in  which  the  interests  of  Austria 
would  bo  separated  from  those  of 
England,  and  put  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Russia.  By  this  opposition, 
the  indcpenilence  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire would  be  guaranteed,  and  a new 
European  equilibrium  established. 
Such  was  the  problem  which  was  about 
to  be  presented. 

The  solution  proposed  for  it  hy 
Talleyrand  was  as  follows: — To  cut 
off  Austria  from  Italy,  she  was  to  be 
deprived  of  the  Venetian  territory  j 
to  out  her  off  from  Switzerland,  she 
was  to  be  deprived  of  the  Tyrol ; to 
cut  her  off  from  Southern  Germany 
she  was  to  be  deprived  of  Swabia.  By 
such  measures  she  would  be  detached 
from  the  states  then  established,  or 
protected  by  France,  and  there  would 
consequently  cease  to  be  any  natural 
or  territorial  cause  of  hostility  between 
her  and  the  French  Nation.  As  a 
further  precaution,  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory was  to  be  erected  Into  a small 
republic,  which  would  stand  between 
Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Having  thus  despoiled  Austria  of  ter- 
ritories, so  extensive  on  the  one  side, 
it  was  proposed  to  indemnify  her  by 
corresponding  accessions  on  the  other, 
in  order  that  she  should  have  no  fu- 
ture pretence  for  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover what  she  would  have  lost.  It 
was,  therefore,  proposed  to  extend  her 
limits  towards  the  East,  and  to  an- 
nex to  her  dominions  states  on  the 
banks  of  her  own  great  river, — Wal- 
lachia,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  the 
chief  part  of  Bulgaria. 

By  such  means  he  concluded  the 
Germans  would  be  for  ever  shut  out  of 
Italy,  and  the  wars  which  their  preten- 
sions to  that  fine  country  had  sustain- 


ed fur  so  many  ages  would  cease. 
Austria,  possessing  the  entire  valley 
of  the  Danube,  and  a p-art  of  the  coun- 
tries washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  would 
be  the  immediate  neighbour  and  rival 
of  Russia,  while  she  would  be  far  re- 
moved from  France.who  would  be  her 
ally,  secure  from  rivalry.  The  Otto- 
man Empire,  by  the  sacrifice  of  pro- 
vinces, on  which  Russia  had  already 
laid  its  powerful  band,  would  purchase 
security  and  a long  future.  England 
would  no  longer  find  alliances  on  the 
continent,  or  none,  at  least,  that  she 
could  turn  to  profit.  The  Russians, 
forced  back  into  their  deserts,  would 
carry  their  restless  efforts  towards  the 
middle  of  Asia,  and  the  natural  course 
of  events  would  bring  them  into  col- 
lision with  the  English,  so  that  the 
confederates  of  to-day  would  be  the 
adversaries  of  to-morrow. 

This  splendid  project  was  submit- 
ted to  Napoleon,  at  Ulm,  after  hts 
first  great  victory ; but  Talleyrand 
was  too  much  possessed  with  its  im- 
portance to  allow  it  to  drop,  and  the 
day  on  which  he  received,  at  Vienna, 
the  news  of  the  victory  of  Austsrlitz, 
he  again  wrote  to  the  Emperor  - 

“ Your  Miyesty  can  now  break  the 
Austrian  monarchy  or  re-erect  it.  The 
existence  of  this  monarchy  is  indispens- 
able to  the  future  safety  of  civilized 
nations.  ...  I supplicate 
your  Majesty  to  read  again  the  project 
that  I had  the  honour  of  addressing  to 
you  from  Strasburg ; I venture  now, 
more  than  ever,  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
best  and  most  salutary  plan  that  can  be 
adopted.  Your  victories  render  it  easy 
of  execution,  and  1 shall  be  happy  if  you 
will  authorise  me  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment, which,  I am  convinced,  will  se. 
cure  peace  to  Europe  for  more  than  a 
century." 
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In  our  last,  we  entered  at  lenijth 
upon  the  subject  of  the  awful  calamity 
by  which  our  island  has  been  visited, 
and  discussed  freely  the  policy  of  our 
rulers  in  the  remedial  measures  by 
which  it  has  been  met.  While  we  ad- 
mitted the  difficulty  of  their  position, 
and  did  not  withhold  from  them  the 
praise  of  pood  intentions,  we  hesitated 
not  to  express,  of  their  measures,  taken 
as  a whole,  our  unqualified  condem- 
nation. 

Of  the  two  objects  which  should 
have  been  principally  aimed  at — 
namely,  the  securing  the  largest  sup- 
ply of  food  at  moderate  prices,  and  the 
employing  the  largest  amount  of  the 
working  population  at  productive  la- 
bour— we  showed  that  neither  wereat- 
"tained. 

Of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy,  in  the 
preceding  year,  when  he  had  to  grap- 
ple with  a similar  difficulty,  sadly  dis- 
approving of  that  Right  Honourable 
Baronet’s  conduct,  as  we  have  on 
other  occasions  been  constrained  to 
do,  we  expressed  our  entire  appro- 
val. He  did  not  think  fit  to  trust 
altogether  to  meroantile  speculation 
for  the  supplies  of  corn  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  crisis  required.  He 
freighted  vessels  largely  with  grain  in 
foreign  countries,  and  had  it  brought 
home  and  stored,  to  be  retained  until 
wanted,  and  sent  into  the  market  only 
when  prices  indicated  that  food  was  ris- 
ing out  of  the  reach  of  the  people.  He 
thus  accomplished  two  things,  viz.  : a 
supply  for  the  market,  and  a check  upon 
excessive  prices.  The  food  was  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  out  of  the  power 
of  greedy  monopolists  so  to  enhance  its 
marketable  value,  as  virtually  to  with- 
hold it  from  the  starving  multitude, 
who  must  perish  if  left  without  it.  The 
consequence  was,  that  during  the 
year  '46,  there  was  a constant  supply 
of  wholesome  food  at  moderate  prices, 
and  millions  were  fed  who  must  other- 
wise have  starved ; the  only  indivi- 
duals who  had  a shadow  of  grievance 
to  complain  of,  being,  the  speculators 
upon  the  public  distress,  who  were 
prevented  realizing  enormous  fortunes. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a large  depar- 


ture from  the  principles  of  free  trad* ; 
but  the  occasion  was  a startling  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  society.  The  question  was  not,  how 
wants,  in  the  general  state  of  things, 
were  best  supplied,  but  how  life,  under 
the  pressure  of  sudden  calamities, 
could  best  be  saved  ; and  the  minister 
took  the  short  and  simple  ooune  to 
save  life  at  all  events,  irrespectively 
of  the  mercantile  arrangements  which 
would  have  postponed  such  a conside- 
ration to  the  more  immediate  one  of 
profit  and  loss ; satisfied  that  when  the 
pressure  of  the  incumbent  calamity  was 
removed,  matters  would  soon  return 
to  their  natural  state,  and  the  business 
of  bargain  and  sale,  between  vendors 
and  purchasers,  be  regulated  by  sup- 
ply and  demand  as  it  was  before ; — 
“ nec  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  viodioe 
nodus."’ 

Now  what  has  been  the  result  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  plan  ? He  set  out 
with  a resolution  of  not  interfering 
with  the  course  of  the  market.  He 
depended  upon  the  action  of  free  trade 
principles  to  procure  the  necessary 
supplies,  under  the  existing  and  ap- 
prehended emergency  ; and  the  conse- 
quences have  been  that  the  grain,  in- 
deed, is  in  the  country,  but  at  such 
enormous  prices  as  amounted,  during 
the  severest  period  of  the  pressure,  to 
a prohibition  of  its  use  on  the  part  of 
the  poor ; so  that  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands,  may  be  said  literally  to  be 
starving,  in  tho  midst  of  abundance, 
the  only  set-ofif  to  this  being,  that,  by 
a few  fortunate  individuals,  enormous 
fortunes  will  be  made. 

To  show  how  this  .system  works  we 
will  give  a single  instance,  which  ac- 
tually occurred  in  Dublin  the  other 
day.  A vessel,  freighted  with  corn, 
was  telegraphed  before  it  reached  the 
harbour.  The  fact  was  communicated 
to  the  owner  while  he  was  transacting 
business  on  'Change.  He  was  asked 
what  he  would  take  for  his  interest  in 
the  cargo.  He  said,  so  much.  The 
property  immediately  changed  bands. 
The  buyer  then  sold  it  to  another  ; he 
to  a third  ; the  third  to  a fourth,  until 
it  actually  passed  to  the  thirteenth  pur- 
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chaser,  each  deriving  a profit  upon 
his  particular  transactiou,  so  that  be- 
fore it  touched  the  shore  there  trere 
thirteen  profits  to  be  realized  before  it 
could  even  come  into  the  regular  corn 
market,  when  there  must  have  been 
added,  the  expenses  of  porterage,  sto- 
rage, commission,  &c.,  &c.,  before  it 
could  be  even  offered  to  the  consu- 
mer! 

Now,  in  what  consists  the  difference 
between  prohibiting  corn  from  comiug 
into  the  country,  and  only  suffering  it 
to  come  into  it  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  impossible  that  the 
poor  can  derive  from  it  any  advan- 
tage? 

So  much  for  the  supply  of  food. 
Let  us  now  consider  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  finding  reproduc- 
tive employment  for  the  people. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted,  that 
if  the  people  could  be  employed  upon 
reproductive  works,  they  should  not 
have  been  employed  upon  works  that 
were  unproductive.  It  will,  also,  be 
generally  admitted,  that  the  land  in 
Ireland,  speaking  generally,  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  greatly  more  pro- 
ductive than  it  is  at  present ; and  that 
capital,  if  employed  for  such  a pur- 
pose, would  be  most  beneficially  ex- 
pended. If  the  land  were  drained, 
every  acre  so  drained  would  be  ren- 
dered far  more  valuable  than  it  was 
before ; and  if  a system  of  provident 
and  beneficial  husbandry  were  then 
set  in  active  operation,  the  good  that 
would  result  would  be  incalculable, 
and  go  far  not  only  to  relieve  present 
want,  but  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  future  recurrence  of  such  a cala- 
mity as  that  under  which  it  at  present 
labours.  Now  fur  this  system  of 
draining,  what  were  the  existing  faci- 
lities ? There  was  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, which  gives  the  levels  of  every 
acre  of  ground  over  which  it  has  pass- 
ed, so  as  to  render  it  easy  to  com- 
mence operations  upon  every  townland 
which  has  been  surveyed,  without  those 
expensive  preliminary  arrangements 
which  otherwise  would  be  indispensa- 
ble ; and  in  order  to  discover  the 
numbers  for  whom  employment  should 
be  provided,  there  are  the  population 
returns,  which  give  the  population  of 
every  townland  ; so  that  every  proprie- 
tor could  ascertain  at  once  how  many 
of  his  tenants  were  unemployed  ; and 
be  would  only  require  to  be  assisted 
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by  a loan  from  government,  for  which 
ample  security  could  be  given,  in  order 
to  set  them  to  such  work  as  would  be 
a benefit  both  to  him  and  tothemselvesj 
which,  while  it  secured  for  the  starv- 
ing man  the  means  of  living,  would  ope- 
rate such  a change  upon  the  land  as  to 
make  it  doubly  os  fertile  as  it  was  be- 
fore. We  can  scarcely  imagine  a dis- 
sentient to  the  proposition,  that  such 
would  be,  both  to  individuals,  and  to 
the  public,  a most  beneficial  mode  of 
employing  the  people. 

What  has  actually  been  done?  Lord 
Stanley  has  put  it  in  a nut-shell.  In- 
stead of  being  so  employed,  the  people 
have  been  congregated  in  thousands, 
and  in  tens  of  thousands,  “ to  fill  up 
insensible  hollows,  and  to  level  invi- 
sible hills.” 

According  to  a statement  of  the 
Irish  Secretary,  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  people  are  at  this  moment 
employed,  or  have  the  name  of  being 
employed,  upon  government  unproduc- 
tive works,  at  an  expense  of  not  less 
than  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a month,  to  be  levied  from  the 
productive  industry  of  the  kingdom  I 

Had  the  plan  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  sketch,  and  which  is  so  ob- 
vious, and  was  so  practicable,  been 
adopted,  not  only  would  starving  indi- 
gence bo  relieved,  but  a very  consider- 
able way  would  be  made  in  the  iin- 
provement  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass,  or  ears  of  corn, 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  If 
the  gentry  were  heavily  taxed,  they 
would  be  benefited  at  least  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  soil  itself,  by  its 
increased  fertility,  could  still  bear  the 
burdens  which  must  be  imposed  upon 
it.  Not  only  would  lands  in  cultiva- 
tion be  improved,  but  waste  lands 
would  bo  reclaimed,  and  a more  bene- 
ficial system  of  husbandry  made  to 
supersede  the  wa.steful  and  slovenly 
processes  which  have  so  long  been  a 
disgrace  to  Ireland  ; — and  all  this, 
.with  no  other  outlay  for  superintend- 
ence than  the  lamied  proprietors  would 
gladly  provide,  whose  interest  it  would 
be  that  the  work  shoubl  be  dune  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  manner, 
and  whose  future  welfare,  and  even 
security  against  ruin,  would  entirely 
depend  upon  the  completeness  and  the 
economy  with  which  they  carried  into 
effect  the  intended  arrangements. 

Instead  of  this,  the  eMcient  labour 
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of  the  Country  hss  been  diverted  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  sbil,  and  iibsovbed 
by  projects  of  gigantic  folly,  which 
may  be  said  to  sow  the  seed  of  future 
dearth,  by  the  attempt  to  relieve  pre- 
seut  want,  and  to  convert  the  whole 
agricultural  popnlation  into  a race  of 
sturdy  beggars,  without  providence, 
foresight,  or  self-dependence,  looking 
laally  to  government  for  a mainte- 
nance, and  regarding  with  aversion 
and  jealousy  their  natural  employers, 
who  would  expect  a fair  day's  work 
for  a fair  day’s  wages.  Such  reason- 
able expectations  Would  be  regarded 
as  the  behests  of  cruel  task-masters, 
by  those  who  were  accustomed  merely 
to  ]).arade  before  government  inspec- 
tors, and  to  Addle  with  the  mattock 
and  the  spade,  as  a matter  of  amuse- 
ment ‘ 

And,  be  it  observed,  this  latter  is  an 
evil  to  which  the  Irish  peasantry  are 
more  prone  than  any  other  people 
within  the  limits  of  civilization.  They 
arc  a mirth-loving,  contented,  improvi- 
tlcnt  race,  their  wants  are  few,  and 
easily  supplied ; and  Paddy  will  at 
any  time  sacrifice  comfort  for  fun. 

Curpe  diem,  quain  minime  creduH 
oJtcro,"  'is  their  motto;  and  to 
e'eongregated  in  groups,  where  they 
way  confabulate  and  amuse  them- 
selves, while  they  arc  cheating  their 
overseers  by  tbe  mere  semblance  of 
work,  will  always  be  more  agreeable 
to  their  humour,  than  the  steady  and 
constant  industry  which  they  should 
practise  if  engaged  in  regular  employ- 
ment. In  Egypt,  of  old,  the  task-maa- 
ters  required  of  the  Israelites  to  make 
bricks  without  straw;  in  Ireland,  the 
straw  is  furnished,  but  the  bricks  are 
not  made ; the  only  serious  part  of  the 
transaction  being  tfie  payment  of  wages 
to  ablebodicd  pau[icrs,  who  only  do 
mischief  by  rendering  the  roads  impas- 
sable, while  the  fruitful  fields  are  be- 
coming a desert  for  want  of  cultiva- 
tion 1 Not  only  is  the  st.nndard  of 
profitable  labour  lowered  by  this  in- 
jurious practice,  but  the  farmers 
everywhere  find  a difficulty  in  get- 
ting hands  to  till  their  grounds,  from 
the  unhappy  preference  of  the  Irish 
peasant  for  the  system  of  little  work 
and  half  pay  to  which  he  has  been  of 
late  accustomed. 

Quiet  observers  have  been  surprised 
at  the  indifference  with  which,  >n  the 
parts  of  Ireland  where  the  peasantry 


were  suffering  most<  they  seem  t»  re- 
gard the  present  crisis.  They  feel, 
not  as  if  they  were  to  be  left  deetitote, 
but  as  if  they  were  about  to  ste^  into 
a more  comtbrtsbie  condition  than  that 
in  which  they  were  befbre.i  tyhereas 
they  formerly  supported  theuaeives,' 
they  now  seem  to  think  tlwt  the  land, 
dr  (he  landlords,  must  support  them; 
The  Irishman  in  the  old  soDg,i  who, 
vkhen 'caught  in  a storm  ataee,  com- 
forted himself  with  the  rejection  that; 
" he  was  only  a lodger,"  and  that  the 
captain  alone  would  be  tbe  sufferer  if 
they  all  were  drowned,  presents'uo.in; 
apt  similitude  of  the  retfitless  impretri- 
dence  of  too  many  of  bis  countrymea 
at  the  present  day,  who  useem  to 
think  that  their  betters  in  soeioty, 
by  a kind  of  vioarioas  substitotiiMH 
become  responsible  for  their  duties 
and  their  dangers.  “ Come  what  may^ 
we  must  be  fed,'’  is  their  Isaguagti; 
“ and  that  we  often  could- not  accom- 
plish when  there  was  no  blight  upon 
the  potatoes.*’  It  is  within  ithe  know, 
ledge  of  the  wTitef  of  this  paper,  that 
one  of  them,  who  was  employed  upon, 
a public  road,  gave  as  a toa4t  '**  Bae- 
eeit  to  the  tut,"  and  that  it  was  uoci'- 
ferously  re-echoed  by  thousands  who 
were  working  I about  him.  This  is'u 
fearful  state  of  things ; and  the  men- 
tal and  moral  condition  of  those  who 
Can  thus  chuckle  at  tho  dire  calswrity 
whicli  leaves  them  dependent  upon 
public  support,  is  even  more  deplor- 
able than  the  physical  sufferings  which 
hurry  so  many  of  thorn  to  an  untimefy 
grave.  «>■  * 

And  here  let  us  just  observe  that, 
while  we  advocate  a large  and  liberal 
provision  for  the  poor,  it  is,  above  all 
things,  necessary  that  it  should  not  he 
of  such  a nature  as  to  ineroase  the  dis- 
tress which  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  hy 
encouraging  tbe  iudolence  or  tbens^- 
gence  which  are  but  too  characteristic 
of  our  peasant  population.  > If-  the 
question  be,  shall  any  rights,  or  ftm- 
cied  rights,  on  the  part  ^ great  pro- 
prietors, oppose  an  insuperable  b«  to 
the  supply  of  food  for  a starving  peo- 
ple, we  unbesitatinglyanswer.  No.  But 
if  it  be,  shall  any  body  of  men,  high 
or  low,  be  taught  to  believe  that,  in 
virtue  of  their  own  laziness,  proffiga^, 
or  want  of  thrift,  they  possess ' a 
right  of  property  in  the  postessioaa  of 
their  more  industrious  ueighbourav  we 
can  as  little  h^tate  to  answer  tii  the 
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negative,  or  to  den^f  that  the  recogui- 
tion  of  liny  such  right  can  operate  in 
any  other  way  than  aa  a bounty  upon 
vice  aad  idleness. 

t,  The  object  of  any  well-digested  sys- 
tem of  poor  laws  should  be  to  render 
the  peasantry  independent  of  chari- 
table relief ; and  this  can  never  be  at- 
tsioed  iby  an  increase  of  the  facilities 
for  prolonging  life  without  toil ; and 
an  encouragement  in  the  belief  that 
they  need  no  longer  do  any  thing  for 
tbsraselves,  and  that  they  will  find 
their  best  resource  in  poverty  and  des- 
titution I We  ask,  who  will  labour, 
who  will  continue  industrious,  when 
tbe-  actual  condition  of  the  docent 
workman  and  the  able-bodied  pauper 
is  thus  so  nearly  the  same  ? It  would 
not 'be  atfe  for  an  industrious  man  to 
show  himself  self-respecting  and  inde- 
pendent in  a neighbourhood  where  a 
large  number  of  the  idle  and  disorderly 
congregate,  whose  object  it  would  be 
to  discountenance  tbe  industry  which 
puts  them  to  shameu  Combinations 
will  undoubtedly  be  formed  against 
them,  and  it  will  soon  be  at  their  peril 
that  they  comply  with  the  mandate, 
?jin  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt 
eat  bread."  A law  which  only  thus 
.provides  for  the  destitute  must  be 
moat  demoralizing  in  its  effects  j nor 
ia  there,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
oenntry  in  which  its  working  must  be 
iBO  mismievous  as  in  Ireland. 

1 We  speak  not,  of  course,  of  tem- 
poTMy  measures,  which  sudden  emer- 
genciee  may  require  ; but  of  a perma- 
nent measure,  such  as  the  proposed 
poor  law,  which  is  to  constitute  a per- 
petual burden  upon  the  land,  not  so 
much  for  the  relief  as  tbe  multiplica- 
tion of  paupers. 

tioThai  society  is  in  a state  of  transi- 
. tdon  in  Ireland,  is  a fact  to  which  no 
statesman  deserving  of  the  name  can 
new  shut  his  eyes.  A provision  must 
be  made  for  numbers  who  might  safely, 
■ under  ordinary  oiroumstances,  be  left 
to;  their  own  resources.  But,  then, 
caire  should  be  taken  that  as  little  as 
possible  be  done  which  could  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  character 
of  tbe  labourer  ; and  that  the  system 
should,  if  possible,  bo  one  which,  in- 
stead of  lowering  the  indnstrious  to 
tbe  level  of  the  idle,  should  raise  the 
idle  to  the  condition  of  the  industri- 
oua. 

/.:j  iWe  are  aware  of  the  di£cultiea  by 
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which  the  subyect  ia  surrounded  ; and 
feel  tliat  tbe  task  of  government  has 
not  been  an  easy  one  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween the  parties  who  press  upon  them, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  give  to  able-bodied 
paupers  a right  to  out-door  relief,  and 
who  tell  them  on  the  other,  that  the 
recognition  of  any  such  right  would 
amount  to  a confiscation  of  property 
in  Ireland.  We  can  well  believe  that 
those  who  have  to  deal  practically 
with  such  a question,  must  feel  greatly 
perplexed;  and  we  have  very  little 
disposition  to  add  to  their  embarrass- 
ment. That  able-bodied  paupers  must, 
for  a season,  be  sustained  under  tbe 
heavy  pressure  which  has  suddenly 
come  upon  them,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
denied ; nor  could  any  government, 
deserving  of  tbe  name,  consent  to  con- 
sign them  to  utter  and  hopeless  desti- 
tution. But  that  this  sustenance  should 
be  strictly  limited  by  tbe  necessity  of 
the  case ; and  that  it  should  be,  as 
little  as  possible,  liable  to  abuse,  is,  we 
think,  equally  indisputable.  Some 
test,  undoubtedly,  should  be  provided 
to  which  able-bodied  labourers  should 
be  required  to  submit  before  any  re- 
lief was  granted.  Nor  do  we  kuow 
a better  thou  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Godley,  namely,  confinement  in  a 
Workhouse,  as  long  as  they  chose  to 
subsist  upon  the  public  bounty.  We 
believe  with  him  that  only  in  an  ex- 
treme case  will  the  Irish  labourer  sub- 
mit to  such  confinement.  But  then 
tills  would  negative  the  right  to  out- 
door relief ; and  would,  besides,  in 
many  coses,  be  impracticable  from  the 
limited  extent  of  workhouse  accommo- 
dation. Upon  this  particular  part  of  the 
case  we  have  no  better  suggestion  our- 
selves to  offer.  Only  we  would  earnest- 
ly caution  our  rulers  that,  whatever 
may  be  done  respecting  it,  should  be 
strictly  provisional ; that  if  heavy  bur- 
dens are  to  be  imposed  upon  the  privi- 
leged classes,  they  should  not  be  great- 
er in  amount,  or  longer  in  duration, 
than  the  necessity  of  the  case  impera- 
tively requires  ; that  any  approach  to 
the  “ pattern  et  circensea"  system  would 
be  as  injurious  to  tbe  labourer  as  it 
would  be  destructive  to  the  landlord  ; 
and  that  such  limitation  should  be  or- 
dered, and  such  arrangements  should 
be  made,  as  would  conduce  to  are  turn 
to  a more  natural  state  of  things,  so 
that  when  the  balance  between  labour 
and  capital  was  restored,  tbe  poor 
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might  again  find  their  cuitomary  em- 
ployment, and  learn  to  depend  upon 
themaelres  for  their  subsistence. 

If  this  subject  were  only  encumber- 
ed by  its  natnral  difficulties,  great  as 
they  are,  they  would  not  be  insuper- 
able. liut  it  must  be  confessed  they 
have  been  grievously  aggravated  by 
the  rancorous  and  vindictive  spirit 
which  a most  influential  portion  of  the 
press,  and  but  too  many  of  our  sena- 
tors have,  in  this  season  of  calamity, 
exhibited  towards  the  Irish  landlords. 

That  the  British  parliament  is  legis- 
lating in  a spirit  of  hostility  to  that 
body,  at  the  present  moment,  no  one 
can  deny.  They  are  actuated  in  their 
dealings  with  them  as  though  the  lat- 
ter were  great  state  delinquents.  “ I 
never  knew,"  said  Swift,  in  one  of  his 
biting  ironical  moods,  “what  the  Eng- 
lish beggars  did  with  their  cast-off 
clothes,  until  I came  to  Ireland."  And 
BO,  at  present,  it  may  be  said  of  their 
laws  ; what  has  been  found  unendur- 
able in  the  one  country,  is  regarded  as 
good  enough  for  the  other.  A burden 
which  the  English  propertied  class 
have  been  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
bear,  is  to  be  placed  upon  their  poorer 
neighbours ; and  the  expedients  for 
affording  relief  from  the  pressure  of  a 
poor  law  in  England,  are  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a most  grinding  aprgravation 
of  its  burdens  in  Ireland  I Surely  it  is 
not  haxardous  to  foretell  that  this  must 
give  rise  to  a spirit  very  adverse  to 
British  connexion.  Our  belief  i.s,  that 
ministers  are  reluctant  accessaries  to 
this  conspiracy,  by  which  reckless  im- 
policy as  regards  the  empire  at  large, 
IS  coupled  with  base  injustice  to  a very 
cruelly  abused  number  of  individuals, 
many  of  whom  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation.  Were  bad 
landlords  selected  in  Ireland,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  empire,  and  made  the 
objects  of  special  reprobation,  no  good 
man  could  complain  ; but  to  confound 
the  good  with  the  bad — to  make  no 
distinction  between  the  most  exem- 
plary and  the  most  careless — to  class 
under  the  same  category  the  men  who 
have  uniformly  felt  that  they  had  du- 
ties, while  they  exercised  rights,  with 
those  who  thought  only  of  their  rights, 
and  neglected  their  duties — could  be 
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prompted  by  nothing  short  of  a pre- 
determined IsMtility  to  the  whole  class, 
such  as  might  proceed  from  rancorous 
and  inveterate  political  sssailaota. 

But  if  the  pressure  of  this  threatened 
poor  law  upon  the  landlords  must  bo 
sorely  felt,  to  the  clergy  it  is  fraught 
with  utter  ruin.  If  it  be  imposed  upon 
them  in  addition  to  the  heavy  tax  which 
they  at  present  pay  to  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners,  they  must  be  de- 
stroyed. While  the  tithe  which  the 
clergynnan  receives  is  but  one-tenth  of 
that  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  while 
be  receives  it  from  property  in  posses- 
sion of  another,  be  is  required  to  pay 
a whole  rate.  This,  assuredly,  is  most 
inequitable.  If  common  justice  is  to 
be  done,  he  should  be  put  upon  a level 
with  every  other  receiver  of  rent  in 
Ireland,  and  pay  but  a half,  instead  of 
a whole.  It  is  cruel  mockery,  to  talk 
of  his  being  possessed  of  a fee  simple 
interest  in  his  property,  when  the  fie- 
tion  is  only  used  for  grinding  him 
down  by  a most  exorbitant  exaction. 

It  should  also  be  made  perfectly 
clear,  that,  in  estimating  the  net  value 
of  a benefice  for  taxation  imder  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act,  the  pay- 
ment for  poor-rate  should  be  deduoted- 
This  would  be  merely  to  carry  into 
effect  the  spirit  of  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act,  which  already  provides 
for  the  deduction  from  the  rent-charge, 
prior  to  taxation,  “ of  all  rents,  syno- 
dal proxies,  attd  other  charges."  It 
would,  however,  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  required  exemption  should 
be  expressed  “totidem  verbis,"  in  the 
new  act,  as  the  commissioners  are  act- 
ing on  the  supposition  that  no  such 
allowance  is  to  be  mode.  The  mon- 
strous injustice  of  leaving  matters  as 
they  stand,  may  be  made  clear  by  a 
single  instance  : — **  If  on  a rent-chargs 
of  one  thousand  pounds  a-year,  a poor- 
rate  were  charg^  of  twenty  shillings, 
the  clergyman  would  legally  receive 
nothing,  and  the  commissioners  would 
claim  from  him  liol.  ont  of  that  no- 
thing, as  the  tax  which  the  law  im- 
poses on  the  value  of  bis  benefice.”* 

This,  surely,  is  an  absurdity,  or  an 
iniquity,  which  should  not  be  inflicted, 
or  endured.  If  the  object  is  to  destroy 
the  church,  let  it  be  openly  avowed. 


• Letter  from  Rev.  J.  C.  Martin,  D.D.,  to  George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq., 
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It  shonld  not  be  forgotteD^  tbat^  as  a 
body,  the  clergy  arc  anrepreseoted  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  hare 
not  their  convocation,  by  which  their 
peculiar  interests  might  be  taken  care 
of ; nor  is  any  one  of  their  body  per- 
mitted to  serve,  as  their  representative, 
in  parliament.  They  are  entirely  de- 
pendent, Uierefore,  for  protection 
against  the  most  cruel  oppression,  upon 


the  srapathies  of  laymen,  who  cannot 
possibly  be  expected  to  have  that  know- 
ledge of  their  affairs,  or  to  feel  that 
interest  in  their  behalf,  which  would 
be  possessed  and  felt,  were  they  them* 
selves  permitted  to  be  present  in  their 
own  defence,  and,  as  injured  men,  to 
manifest  their  sense  of  the  spoliatory 
measures  to  which  they  may  be  vic- 
tims.* 


• * While  we  write,  the  papers  inform  us  that  this  monstrous  anomaly  has  been 

removed,  and  that  the  poor  rate  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  inoome  of  the 
elergyman,  previously  to  taxation  by  the  Eoclesiastieal  Commissioners.  Not, 
however,  the  salaries  of  the  curates.  The  effect  must  be,  in  many  cases,  that 
curates  will  be  dispensed  with  ; and  what  the  evil  will  be  of  reducing  the  number 
of  the  working  clergy,  must  be  abundantly  evident  to  all  who  have  witnessed  tbo 
zeal,  the  devotedness,  and  the  piety  of  that  most  exemplar^’  body  of  men, 
whose  untiring  and  unostentatious  labours  have  carried  “sweet  civility’'  and  pure 
religion,  into  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  neglected  parts  of  Ireland.  Are  do  think 
that  any  augmentation  of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  churches,  which  such  taxa- 
tion may  produce,  will  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  discouragement  of  the  class 
upon  whom  so  much  depends,  for  the  collecting  and  edifying  of  the  congregations. 
Let  the  Gospel  be  effectually  preached,  and  churchos  will  assuredly  bo  built ; it  is 
not  so  certain  that  the  building  of  churches  will  alw  ays  be  attteoded  by  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel.  We  cannot,  th^erefore,  but  regard  the  refusal  to  admit  the  deduc- 
tion of  curate’s  salaries,  as  well  as  of  the  poor-rate,  in  estimating  tbo  net  income 
upon  which  the  tax  upon  ecclesiastical  property  is  to  bo  levied,  as  another  “ heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement”  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 

But  there  is  another  point,  of  greater  importance,  which  renders  tho  amendments, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Shaw',  even  more  objectionable  than  tlio  original  bill.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  clergyman  is  now  proposed  to  be  ratwl  as  a separate  hereditament^  from 
which  the  poor-rate  tax  may  be  levied  before  he  has  received  from  the  land  proprie- 
tor one  shilling  of  the  tithe-rent.  He  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
rate  upon  an  income  which  he  may  never  receive;  and  supposing  the  poor-rate  to 
absorb  the  entire  tithe-reut  charge  (a  supposition  far  from  extravagant),  he  may, 
by  the  new  arrangement,  be  subjected  not  only  to  the  loss  of  hU  income  (tbe  worst 
that  could  befal  him,  as  matters  stand  at  present),  but  to  a tax  in  addition, 
extending  to  nearly  its  entire  amount  I 

He  may,  it  is  true,  enter  upon  the  landlord’s  property,  and  distrain  for  his 
tithe-rent.  But  this  imposes  upon  him  a very  onerous  duty,  and  one  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  he  might  find  it  very  difficult  to  perform.  It  must  breed 
strife  between  him  and  the  parishioner  with  whom  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
he  should  be  on  good  terms  ; and,  in  nine  cuses  out  of  ten,  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
clergyman  would  forego  his  rights  rather  than  seek  thus  vcxatiously  to  en- 
force them.  Besides,  it  should  be  considered  that  tbo  sacritico  which  was  made 
by  the  clergy,  when  the  rent-charge  was  substituted  for  tithe,  was  intended  to 
purchase  for  them  an  exemption  from  the  annoyanc(.s  to  which  they  w'ere  subjected 
by  the  old  mode  of  collection.  As  long  as  the  clergyman  w'as  not  liable  to  bo  called 
on  for  poor-rate,  until  the  proprietor  was  paying  liini  his  tithe-rent,  from  which  it 
was  tone  deducted,  he  only  felt  the  tax  in  the  diminished  amount  of  what  he  would 
receive.  AW  he  must  pay  it,  whether  he  himself  is  paid  or  not ; and  the  bankrupt- 
cy or  the  dishonesty  of  the  landlord  may  expose  him  to  the  double  loss — viz.,  of 
the  income  which  he  should  receive,  and  the  poor-rate  which  will  be  rigorously  ex- 
acted. Wo  trust  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  reconsider  this  clause,  by  which  such 
grievous  injury  may  be  inflicted. 

AYheu  it  is  considered  that  the  Irish  clergy,  in  commuting  their  tithe  for  a rent- 
charge,  consented  to  a sacrifice  of  one-fourth  of  their  legal  income,  that  the  re- 
mainder might  be  cfticiently  secured,  and  levied  without  the  trouble  or  risk  atten- 
dant upon  the  old  vexatious  mode  of  oollection.  it  is  not  easy  to  see  w hy  they  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  condition  of  all  other  rent-charges,  from  whom  poor-rates  never 
are  exacted.  But  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  justify  the  monstrous  inequality  in  the 
burden  of  rate  which  they  are  required  to  bear  according  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment. While  landlords  and  tenants  pay  bat  half  a rate,  the  clergy  are  required  to 
pay  a whole  rate.  That  is,  suppoae  the  rate  to  be  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  the 
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Doctor  Martin  suggests,  very  wise- 
ly we  think,  that  a limit  should  be 
placed  to  the  district  assessnaent  for. 
poor-rate,  beyond  which  it  should  be 
charged  to  the  state.  The  state,  he 
justly  argues,is  fairly  chargeable  with 
the  multiplication  of  a pauper  tenan- 
try ; no  efficient  means  having  been 
entrusted  to  the  landlords  to  prevent 
the  endless  subdivision  of  farms  ; and 
no  sufficient  protection  having  been  af- 
forded them  agmnst  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  assassination,  should  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  legal  facilities  for 
ejecting  the  sub-letting  tenant,  or  re- 
moving the  intruding  squatter.  Let 
the  limit  be  a high  one,  if  the  parlia- 
ment eo  order  it — say  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound  ; but  $ome  limit  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  save,  in  nu- 
merous districts,  *'  both  clergymen 
and  gentlemen  from  literal  beg- 
gary, and  the  poor  from  the  only  in- 
strumentality which  can  save  them 
from  barbarism  and  ruin.”* 

The  Doctor  also  suggests  a sum- 
mary enactment,  similar  to  the  law  of 
Sootland,  for  preventing  the  subdi- 
vision of  farms. 

A strict  law  of  settlement  should 
also  be  passed.  Without  it,  Doctor 
Martin  observes : — 

“ If  even  a few  electoral  divisious, 
by  a combination  of  happy  circum- 
stances, be  exempted  from  the  general 
pauperism,  they,  too,  may  be  speedily 
inundated  by  the  immigration  of  pau- 
pers from  other  districts,  who,  under 
the  extended  poor  law  system,  may  tlieu 
legally  insist  upon  their  riglits  to  out- 
door relief  iu  tlie  new  settlement." 

We  believe  that  if  the  landed  pro- 


prietors were  protected  in  their  just 
rights,  and  enabled  to  give  full  employ- 
ment to  all  who  could  assist  in  the. 
draining  of  their  lands,  there  wou1d,ot 
present,  be  very  little  unemployi^ 
labour  in  Ireland.  The  lands  thus 
brought  iuto  cultivation,  or  rendered 
greatly  more  productive  than  they  wer^ 
before,  would  yield  a large  iacrea^.pt 
produce;  and,  supposing  the  usnd 
feeling  to  subsist  between  the  land- 
lords and  their  tenantry,  this  must  lead 
to  the  increasing  wealth  of  one  class, 
and  the  increasing  comfort  of  the  other ; 
and  both  must  feel  that  upon  the  prosit 
parity  of  either,  the  welfare  of  the 
other  would  mainly  depend.  SliH,  ‘in 
the  statistics  of  this  unhappy  coomtiyk 
there  are  facts  which  abundantly  prow; 
that  there  are  difficulties  and  anomdHes 
which  must  be  removed  before  atM 
such  happy  resnlts  can  be  expected.  ^ 
Not  to  say  that  the  draining  system 
is  one  which  cans  only  for  a few  rycar^ 
afford  a large  number  ufi  people  prs- 
ductive  employment,  the  uct  oaaaot 
for  one  moment  be  overloeked,  that 
while  the  means  of  employment  hove 
necessarily  inordased  more  slowly,'  d<^ 
ing  the  last  centurv,  than  bi  Kngl|nd; 
the  population  of  Ireland  has  incrdaM 
more  than  twice  as  fast ; and,  'cdl]).- 
paring  the  agricultural  populat^u,!^ 
the  two  countries,  the  rate  of  inccea^ 
has  been  even  more  ooasidend>ler,ri 
There  we  tee  that  there  is  a'  balance 
of  labour  against  capital ; that  tfaO  one 
is  deficient,  that  the  other  is  rednv 
dant ; that  the  quantity  of  emplott 
ment  which  each  man  could  hare — ra 
fact,  his  annual  wages — would  not^ 
more  than  half  the  amount  which  fflls 
to  the  share  of  the  English  labourer,” 


tenant,  upon  paying  his  rent,  has  two-and-sixpcncc  in  the  pound  allowed  Mm  'py 
the  laudlurd,  while  the  clergyman,  in  paying  his  rent-charge,  Is  liable  to  a dedo£ 
tion  of  five  shillings  ! Wc  ask,  coulu  tliis  be  the  case,  if  their  interest  were^dff 
ciently  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? , 

Indeed,  a glance  at  almost  any  of  the  rural  parishes  in  Ireland  must  sat|sQr  aht 
one  that  the  property  of  the  clergy  has  greatly  deteriorated,  owing  to  the  want'  w 
that  constitutional  protection  and  guardianship  by  which  alone  any  property  ett 
be  guaranteed.  Wc  take  as  an  instance  a parish  with  which  we  arc  well  acquamto^ 
the  poor-law  valuation  of  the  rent  of  which  is  5,000/.  The  actual  rent  value  Is 
0,000/.  Taking  the  produce  at  three  times  the  rent,  it  should  be  18,000/.  Now, 
the  clergyman’s  property  in  that  parish  ought  to  be  1,800/.  But  the  actual  rent- 
charge  IS  but  100/. ! ancf  from  this  diminished  income  the  landlord  is  authorized  tq 
deduct  a per-centage  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  to  excise  iin  entire  poor-rate, 
whatever  it  may  be,  while  ho  himself  and  his  tenants  pay  but  half  a rate;  and  tha^ 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  entire  sum  Uius  iniqnltously  abstraCtSH 
from  the  clergy  ever  finds  its  way  into  any  ftmd  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  I , „ 
• Letter  of  Dr.  Martin.  . , 
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and,  hence,  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Irish  labourer, 
" who  is  industrious  abroad,  should  be 
the  reverse  at  home,  where  there  are 
two  men  to  do  the  work  of  one ; and 
why  he  should  be  constrained  to  sub- 
sist  on  the  lowest  description  of  food." 
J?ow,  no  one  will  deny  that  an  increas- 
in;^  population,  with  dimintshingmeans 
of  employment,  must  give  rise  to  im- 
jpoverishment  and  degradation.* 

“^This  unhealthy  excess,  in  an  old 
country  such  as  Ireland,  can  only  he 
accounted  for  by  the  endless  subdivi- 


slons  of  land.  That  no  efficient  sys- 
tem for  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  established,  which  does  not 
contain  some  provision  for  arresting 
that  subdivision,  we  arc  firmly  con- 
vinced ; and  for  present  relief,  after 
the  means  of  productive  labour  have 
been  exhausted,  we  can  only  look  to 
emigration. 

Nature  herself  prescribes  it.  The 
trees  which,  when  too  thickly  planted, 
dwindle  into  shrubs,  resume  their  ori- 
ginal vigour  when  *'  vacuos  digests 
per  agros.”  And  human  beings,  who. 


i*  '^This  great  excossof  population  over  the  means  of  employment,  Is  not  equally 
distributed  throughout  Ireland.  In  the  south  and  west  the  pressure  is  enormous, 
i*)>ile  in  the  east  and  north  it  is  comparatively  light.  In  some  distriets  in  the 
SupVh  and  west,  the  expenditure  at  pre.sent  for  the  support  of  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  in  tlic  papers,  is  three  or  four  times  the  income  of  the  dis- 
trict. Knowing  nothing  myself  from  personal  observation  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  southern  and  western  districts,  I have  made  some  inquiries,  and  have  taken 
some  well  marked  ca.scs  out  of  Lord  Devon’s  volumes ; for  instance,  the  estate  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  Sligo.  I have  hitherto  abstained  from  mentioning  names  at 
all,  because  1 do  not  publish  my  own  ; but  there  is  a fair  exception,  I think,  as  to 
the  names  of  public  men,  and  I have  tlie  lees  hesitation  in  mentioning  the  namd  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  because  it  is  impossible  t»  speak  of  him  but  as  a kind  and  liberal 
bunflord.  Lord  Palmerston’s  estate  was,  aoerdiug  to  Mr.  Kincaid's  evidence,  lot 
abmit  fiO  or  70  years  ago,  in  Urge  farms,  for  three  lives,  or  31  years.  In  the  case 
of  one  denomination,  comprising  a sorraco  of  about  1400  acres,  where  there  were 
si.x  leases,  there  were  found  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases  280  tenants  ; other  dc- 
hoiniiiations  were  very  much  more  subdivided,  giving  hut  an  acre  and  a half  to 
each  tenant.  Taking  the  number  of  occupiers,  as  far  as  it  can  be  estimated  from 
Mr.  Kincaid's  evidence,  at  about  2000,  and  the  rental  of  the  estate  at  about  £4000, 
allowing  one  shilling  a day  as  the  cost  of  feeding  each  occupier  and  his  family,  we 
have  £in0  per  day  as  the  outlay  necessary  to  keep  the  people  alive,  or  an  outlay 
of  tha  whole  rentu,  £4000,  in  forty  days. 

“ Now  tho  account  1 have  had  of  that  district,  exaggerated  as  it  might  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  be,  does  not  differ  widely  from  this,  namely,  that  some  £25 
rant  lias  been  paid,  and  that  it  reqairss  twice  the  rental  of  the  estate  to  support 
the  people  upon  it  for  three  months.  I must  add,  that  Lord  Palmerston,  accord- 
ing to  the  s.ame  evidence,  has  recently  expended  upon  that  estate  £1.5,000,  in  mak- 
ing piers  to  encourage  his  tenants  to  fish,  and  that  he  has  expended  a very  large 
sum  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  condition  of  bis  tenants,  under  an  agent  of 
iirst-rate  ability,  leaving  nothing  undone  save  the  only  real  remedy — that  is,  emi- 
gration under  an  indirect  system  of  compulsion,  as  it  exists  practically  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  To  talk  of  a land-tax  or  a poor-rate  for  such  n state  of  things  is 
obviously  ab.surd.  You  may  levy  a poor-rate  of  twenty  shilliugs  in  the  pound,  and 
whero  there  is  an  absentee  proprietor,  you  may  thus  t.ike  his  whole  income,  and 
add  SQ  much,  no  doubt,  to  tho  fund  for  eiimloynient ; where  there  arc  resident  pro- 
prietors you  may  stop  the  outgoing  for  English  or  foreign  commodities,  and  so 
gdd  a little  also  to  the  fund  for  the  employment  of  labour  ; the  district  becomes  at 
once  a Cholesbury,  and  the  gain  is  but  a drop  in  the  ocean.  You  may,  however, 
do  this;  you  may  take  the  whole  property  of  the  district  and  sell  it,  which  is  tho 
drift  of  the  present  Labour-rate  Act.  For  this,  however,  there  is  no  precedent  in 
England,  and  it  certainly  looks  very  like  robbery;  but  who  would  buy?  What  secu- 
rity woulil  tlio  buyer  have,  that  a similar  act  of  robbery  would  not  be  committed 
nponhim?  Some  very  high  in  office  have  intimated  that  they  had  relied  very 
much  on  the  ability  of  the Tamilords  to  employ  the  people.  They  might  as  well 
have  expected  the  landlords  to  extract  siinbeains  from  cucumbers  ; and  indeed  yonr 
very  shrewd  commi.ssioner  has  cliseoverod,  as  I see  by  oue  of  his  letters  from  Scot- 
land, that  even  the  landlords  of  England  do  very  little  to  employ  and  support  the 
people ; and  it  must  be  so,  because  they  do  not  farm  their  estates.  It  is  the  tenant 
who  requires  labour,  and  therefore  it  is  the  tenant  who  gives  employment." — 
Lelttrt  on  the  State  of  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Roue. 
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when  too  densely  crowded,  become  a 
burden  to  the  country  of  their  birth, 
If  sent  abroad  into  foreign  lands, 
whose  fertile  fields  are  comparatively 
unoccupied,  often  become  thriving  and 
prosperous  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  We  believe  that  our  re- 
dundant population  are  thus,  in  very 
large  numbers,  at  present  finding  a 
vent  for  themselves.  We  need  not 
say  that  we  wish  them  God  speed — 
And  while  we  deplore  the  necessity 
which  compels  them  to  leave  their  na- 
tive land,  we  rejoice  that  prospects 
open  before  them,  by  which  they  may 
yet  be  abundantly  compensated  for 
any  advantages  they  may  have  relin- 
quished. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  we  only  recommend 
emigration  upon  a large  scale,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  government, 
when  sources  of  productive  employ- 
ment cannot  be  found  at  home,  which 
would  absorb  the  Labour  of  the  en- 
tire population.  As  long  as  they  can 
be  profitably  employed  in  their  own 
country,  that  is,  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  others,  they  should 
not  be  sent  abroad ; and  that  this 
might  he  the  case,  for  some  years  at 
least,  were  a judicious  system  of 
draining  set  on  foot,  few  c.an  doubt 
who  have  acquainted  themselves  tho- 
roughly with  the  statistics  of  Ireland. 
Of  home  colonization  projects,  such 
as  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  advociites,  we 
do  not  entertain  a very  favourable 
opinion.  No  doubt,  bog  and  moun- 
tain may  he  rendered  productive  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  experiments  are 
confined  to  very  limited  localities, 
there  may  be  no  disturbances  of  the 
market  price  of  produce  by  causing 
the  supply  to  exceed  the  demand. 
But  the  inevitiihle  effect  of  bringing 
all  reclaimable  waste  lands  tuddenhj 
into  cultivation,  must  he  such  an  in- 
crease of  grain  and  other  products, 
as  would  materially  lower  their  prices, 
thus  throwing  cultivated  land  out  of 
cultivation  on  the  one  hand,  while  we 
were  bringing  uncultivated  Land  into 
cultivation  on  the  other.  If,  indeed, 
the  process  of  reclam.ation  were  so 
gradual  as  to  wait  upon  the  progress 
of  population  j and  by  an  extended 
system  of  railroads,  a rapid  and  easy 
communication  should  be  opened  be- 
tween remote  parts  of  the  island,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  home  colonization 
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would  be  in  that  case  a healthy  de- 
velopment of  national  vigour.  But 
to  adopt  it  as  in  itself  desirable  he- 
fore.  cultivated  lands  have  been  tho- 
roughly drained,  and  while  market 
prices  continued  so  low  as  scarcely  to 
remunerate  the  most  skilful  farmer, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  a project, 
more  worthy  of  those  puzzle-headed 
and  crotchety  individuals,  who  may  be 
denominated  the  industrious  blind  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  of  any 
one  deserving  to  be  called  an  enlight- 
ened and  practical  statesman. 

Dr.  Martin  is  of  opinion  that  in- 
creased facilities  should  be  given 
in  .lid  of  emigration.  At  present, 
with  the  consent  of  the  poor- 
law  commissioners,  rate-payers  may 
assess  themselves  for  that  purpose, 
up  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  tn 
England,  much  more  than  this  mar 
be  done  j rate-payers  may  assess  them- 
selves up  to  half  a year’s  average  rate, 
the  amount  of  which  may  be  borrowed, 
and  repaid  in  five  years.  Without 
going  this  length.  Dr.  Martin  sug- 
gests that  the  limit  in  Ireland  might 
be  extended  to  five  shillings,  or,  at 
least,  to  half  that  amount,  with  a 
certainty  of  benefiting  equally  those 
who  go,  and  those  who  remain  at 
home ; the  one  by  the  field  for  their 
labour,  which  opens  to  them  in  a 
country  under-peopled ; the  other  by 
the  relief  from  inconvenient  compe- 
tition in  a country  that  is  overstocked. 

Combined  with  snch  an  arrange- 
ment, we  would  be  glad  to  see,  if  it 
could  be  safely  and  wisely  concocted, 
some  system  which  should  prepare  the 
emigrants  for  the  new  fields  of  duty 
upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter. 
'I'liis  might  not  be,  in  all  respects, 
eiisy  of  accomplishment ; but  if  ear- 
nestly undertaken,  we  are  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  it  would  be,  to 
a very  great  extent,  most  beneficially 
realized.  Although  we  have  no 
forests  to  be  cleared,  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  devise  means  by 
which  future  settlers  might  be  trained 
to  the  use  of  the  axe,  so  as  not  to  be 
altogether  unskilled  in  the  principal 
Labour  to  which,  when  they  reach 
their  settlement,  they  must  direct 
their  attention.  They  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  local  character  of  the 
country  to  which  they  propose  to  go. 
They  would  thus  have  a clear  view  of 
the  advantages,  or  the  disadtanfages. 
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of  emigrating  to  one  conntrjr  rather 
than  to  another.  To  some,  the  Mau- 
ritius, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
East  Indies,  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
might  be  the  most  desirable  settle- 
ments. To  others,  the  Canadas,  the 
United  States,  New  Holland,  New 
Zealand,  the  Oregon  territory,  might 
be  the  rao.st  adcisable.  And,  if  a 
society  were  established,  under  the 
sanction  of  government,  for  super- 
intending the  various  processes  by 
which  emigrants  might  be  best  pre- 
pared for  entering  advant.ageously  up- 
on their  new  course  of  life,  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult,  by 
some  plan  of  pre-arrangement,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  location  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  were  about  to  go, 
80  that  when  they  did  reach  them, 
they  should  not  feel  themselves  per- 
fect strangers. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  il 
VTOuld  be  desirable  to  suffer  the  emi- 
Igrants  to  go  abroad  as  disencumbered 
as  possible  of  domestic  impediments  ; 
and  that  a provision  should  be  made 
for  their  wives  and  children,  until 
they  found  it  convenient  to  send  for 
them  in  their  new  abode.  We  know 
the  Irish  peasant  well,  and  the  sti- 
mulus to  his  industry  that  would  be 
afforded  in  the  hope  of  seeing  again, 
and  beinp  speedily  reunited  to,  those  in 
whom  his  best  affections  were  inter- 
twined ; and  we  entertain  no  fear 
whatever  that  the  burden  would  be 
either  very  heavy,  or  of  very  long 
continuance,  which  the  mother  coun- 
try would  have  to  bear,  before  the 
objects  of  it  would  be  removed  by 
their  natural  protectors. 

But  admitting,  in  the  fullest  extent, 
the  desirableness  of  emigration  upon 
a large  scale,  and  under  a system  of 
wise  pre-arrangement,  it  would  be  the 
veriest  quackery  to  regard  it  as  a ra- 
dical remedy  for  the  evils  of  Irel.and. 
It  would  afford  immediate  relief  in  the 
resent  overcrowded  state  of  the  la- 
our  market,  just  as  tapping  would 
afford  immediate  relief  to  a patient  la- 
bouring under  a dropsy.  But  unless 
something  more  be  done  which  may 
reach  the  root  of  the  disease,  the  relief, 
in  each  case,  can  only  be  temporary. 
The  population,  in  the  one  case,  will 
go  on  increasing  until  the  supply  of 
labour  again  exceeds  the  demand  ; and 
the  water,  in  the  other  case,  will  ac- 
cumulate until  the  absorbents  can  no 


longer  do  their  office  ; and  death  must, 
in  the  long  run,  put  an  end  to  the 
sufferers,  for  whom  no  better  means 
of  cure  have  been  provided. 

Suppose  the  population,  from  va- 
rious causes,  reduced  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit,  and  that  capital  flows 
into  the  country  to  set  the  remainder 
of  the  people  at  full  work,  will  that, 
in  itself,  raise  their  condition,  cause 
them  to  have  a respect  for  the  law, 
.md  inspire  them  with  a just  abhor- 
rence of  perjury  and  murder  ? 

Away  with  the  foul  calumny  upon 
the  Irish  proprietors  that  it  is  oppres- 
sion which  has  driven  the  peasantry 
to  the  commission  of  crime.  In  no 
part  of  the  empire,  generally  speaking, 
are  the  rents  lower,  in  comparison 
with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  less 
oppressively  exacted.  We  appeal  to 
the  report  of  the  Land  Commission 
against  the  railing  accusationsof  malig- 
nant and  interested  traducers.  We 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  various 
charitable  bodies  who  have  traversed 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing authentic  information  respecting 
the  present  distress,  whether  the  resi- 
dent landlords,  under  all  conceivable 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  are 
not  nobly  endeavouring  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  famishing  people.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  any  local 
oppression  which  has  caused  the  fright- 
ful system  of  crime  by  which  Irel.and 
is  disgraced,  and  to  which  some  of  the 
best  and  most  benevolent  proprietors 
have  fallen  victims.  It  has  had  its 
origin  in  the  demoralised  condition, 
and  the  disorderly  habits,  of  lawless 
and  profligate  individuals,  over  whose 
moral  training  the  landlords  could  ex- 
ercise no  control.  It  has  derived  en- 
couragement from  the  felt  insufficiency 
of  existing  laws  to  oppose  any  effec- 
tual counteraction  to  the  designs  of 
the  disturbers.  And  it  must  conti- 
nue to  prevail,  a terror  to  the  peaceable 
and  the  well  disposed,  unhl  our  legis- 
lators see  the  necessity  of  arming  the 
magistrates  with  stronger  powers  to 
repress  its  audacity,  and  detect  its 
machinations. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a 
sound  state  of  society,  is,  that  life  and 
property  should  be  rendered  secure ( 
and  this  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by 
feeding  the  murderers  with  sugar 
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plami.  No  concessions  to  them  will 
ever  produce  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  hardening'  and  encouraging 
them  in  their  wickedness.  They  must 
be  subdued  before  they  can  be  re- 
claimed ; they  must  be  brought  to 
bow  before  the  terrors  of  superior 

flower  before  they  can  be  induced  to 
isten  to  the  admonitions  of  religion 
and  reason.  As  long  as  the  ratio  be- 
tween detection  and  crime  is  as  one  to 
one  hundred,  and  6fty  innocent  indi- 
viduals may  be  assassinated,  for  one 
assassin  who  is  brought  to  justice,  so 
long  the  law  of  the  land  can  never 
cope  with  the  more  energetic  and  ter- 
rible laws  of  the  midnight  legislators, 
by  wham  it  is  derided. 

There  is  this  moment  at  large  the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Booth  Bell,  and  re- 
ceiving protection  from  justice  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  that  atrocious 
murder.  It  was  planned  by  a servant 
of  the  deceased,  whose  family  had  lived 
in  his  family  for  6ve  generations.  It 
was  perpetrated  at  noon-day,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  divine  service,  on  a Sunday. 
The  assassin,  although  seen  by  num- 
bers, was  suffered  to  walk  quietly 
away.  His  inducement  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  deed  was  a promise  of 
fifteen  pounds,  which  sum  was  collect- 
ed by  the  instrumentality  of  the  ser- 
vant ; and  as  the  contribution  was 
levied  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a-head, 
not  less  than  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred individuals  must  have  been  cog- 
nizant of  the  intended  crime,  and  ac- 
cessaries before  the  fact,  to  the  deed 
of  blood.  The  servant,  who  was  the 
agent  in  making  this  collection  was 
apprehended  on  suspicion,  as  he  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  perpetrator, 
in  size,  dress,  and  general  appearance. 
But  Mrs.  Booth  Bell,  who  had  had  a 
distinct  view  of  the  countenance  of  her 
husband's  murderer,  at  once  declared 
that  he  was  not  the  man  ; and  he  was, 
accordingly,  enlarged  ; but  his  con- 
science told  him  that  he  might  again 
be  compromised,  and  the  first  use 
which  he  made  of  his  freedom  was  to 
effect  his  escape  to  America,  teith  the 
better  jmrt  of  the  fifteen  pounds,  thus 
cheating  the  miscreant  who  had  been 
hired  by  him  to  do  the  work  of  ven- 
geance, of  his  stipulated  remuneration. 
This  monster  is,  os  we  have  said,  still 
at  large,  lurking  from  place  to  place, 
and,  by  the  aid  and  the  contrivances  of 
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the  peasantry,  eluding  the  pursuit  of 
justice.  We  have  b^n  told  (for  we 
have  had  very  circumstantial  and  au- 
thentic information  concerning  him), 
that  the  strongest  feeling  be  exhibits 
is,  not  remorse  for  his  crime,  but,  in- 
dignation against  the  man  by  whom  he 
complains  that  he  was  robbed,  and 
whom  he  swears  that,  if  he  lives,  he 
will  follow  to  America,  and  blow  bis 
brains  out  I Suppose  this  man  taken, 
who  will  prosecute  him?  Suppose 
him  prosecuted,  who  will  convict  him? 
Neither  jurors  nor  prosecutors  could 
do  their  duty  but  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives ! 

While  we  write,  we  are  informed  of 
a murder  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
It  is  that  of  a poor  old  woman,  who 
was  murdered  for  four  pennyworth  of 
meal,  with  which  she  was  making  a 
cake  for  her  son,  a labourer  1 "The 
murderer  is  a man  who  was  employed 
on  the  public  works ; and  our  infor- 
mation has  been  derived  from  the  go- 
vernment officer  by  whom  ho  was  paid 
his  weekly  hire  ! Such  is  the  state  of 
morality  amongst  large  masses  of  tlie 
peasantry  in  Ireland,  respecting  the 
crime  of  murder  I 

Talk  of  remedying  this  state  of 
things  by  an'extcnsion  of  the  franchise  1 
Such  language  is  the  drivelling  of 
idiots,  if  it  be  not  the  malice  of  de- 
mons. We  tell  our  legislators  that 
a strong  impression  has  been  made  of 
the  incorapetency  of  the  British  par- 
liament to  consult  wisely  for  this 
country  by  the  wretched  fooleries 
which  pass  the  lips  of  its  senators, 
when  they  permit  themselves  to  talk 
about  our  affairs.  If  wisdom  do  not 
resume  her  sway,  and  put  to  flight  the 
Sciolists  by  whom  her  place  has  been 
usurped,  we  cannot  disguise  from  our- 
selves that  there  must  be  .-ui  end  to 
the  connexion  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  the  resolutions  of  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Limerick, 
at  the  late  assizes,  this  incompctency 
has  been  complained  of,  and  men  of 
all  parties  hare  given  expression  to 
the  conviction,  that  Irish  interests,  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  have 
been  either  greatly  misunderstood,  or 
grossly  neglected.  Many  of  our  legis- 
lators appear  to  be  actuated  by  .a  ran- 
corous hatred  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland, 
and  to  rejoice,  in  the  opportunity 
which  the  present  deplorable  calamity 
would  seem  to  have  presented  to  them 
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to  grind  them  down  by  oppressive  ex- 
actions, until  they  ore  cither  driven 
from  the  country,  or  have  become 
paupers  upon  the  properties  of  which 
they  were  once  proprietors.  We  speak 
not  nowofthe  cruelty  or  the  injustice 
of  all  this  ; but  its  impolicy  is  fully  as 
great  as  either  its  injustice  or  its  cruel- 
ty ; for  the  evidence  published  by  the 
land  commissioners  would  clearly  show 
that  the  classes  by  whom  the  places  of 
the  resident  gentry  most  be  supplied 
in  the  event  of  their  extinction,  are  the 
very  classes  who  have  ever  been  the 
most  grievous  oppressors  of  the  poor, 
and  by  whose  petty  vexations  they 
have  been  most  tormented. 

What  we  want  in  this  country  is, 
some  settled  state  of  things,  under 
which  wise  and  benevolent  laws  may 
be  steadily  administered.  Wo  cannot 
expect  capital  to  flow  into  it,  until 
life  and  property  have  been  rendered 
secure ; — until  there  is  some  better 
guarantee  for  their  possession  and  en- 
joyment, than  the  “ sic  vulo,  sic  juheo" 
of  midnight  legislators,  whose  tender 
mercies  arc  more  cruel  than  the  stern- 
est behests  of  any  recognized  and  le- 
gitimate tyrant.  Better  to  live  under 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  or, 
when  he  was  in  existence,  of  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  than  be  exposed  to  the 
ruthless  and  capricious  cruelty  of  a 
horde  of  miscreants,  who  have  been 
suffered  to  erect  themselves  into  an 
invisible  and  irresponsible  ochlocracy, 
to  which  every  man  becomes  obnoxious 
in  proportion  to  his  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  This  is  our  radical  and 
fundamental  evil,  and  unless  it  be  re- 
medied no  remedy  for  any  other  can 
be  found.  Societv  is  dilapidated  at 
its  very  base.  Unless  a new  founda- 
tion be  laid,  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
build  on.  We  may  daub  the  wall 
with  untempered  mortar,  and  flatter 
ourselves  t^t  we  are  erecting  a splen- 
did edifice  ; but  in  a very  short  time  a 
crnmblingruin  will  alone  remaln,as  the 
evidence  of  our  folly  or  infatuation. 

We  are  fully  of  opinion  that  tenants 
and  cultivators  have  rights  os  well  as 
duties,  and  that  landlords  have  duties 
as  well  as  rights.  We  would  gladly 
guarantee  to  the  one  a secure  posses- 
sion of,  or  a sufficient  compensation 
for,  any  interest  which  may  have  been 
created  by  the  expenditure  of  their  ca- 
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pital  or  the  application  of  their  labour, 
while  we  would  afford  to  the  other 
ample  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  territorial  and  hereditary  advan- 
tages. But  we  do  not  conceive  that  any 
good  object  can  be  answered  either  for 
individuals  or  for  society,  by  depriving 
the  landlord  of  the  power  of  removing 
a careless,  thriftless,  dishonest,  or  dis- 
orderly tenant,  and  supplying  his 
place  by  one  who  is  just  as  remarkable 
for  his  industry  and  intelligence.  And 
yet,  no  other  offence  need  be  commit- 
ted to  have  such  a landlord  marked  for 
murder.  He  desire.s  to  improve  his 
property,  in  a way  that  shall  equally 
benefit  his  tenants  and  himself.  This 
desire  is  manifested  by  encouraging  the 
improving,  and  discouraging  the  un- 
improving tenant.  And  it  immedia- 
tely provokes  the  vengeance  of  the  san- 
guinary ribbon  confederacy,  to  which 
he  and  the  object  of  his  patronage  may 
both  become  victims.  When  the  deed 
of  blood  is  done,  and  the  dreadful  tid- 
ings are  announced,  they  are  met  by 
the  cool  remark,  “ Oh,  indeed  ! it  was 
only  an  agrarian  murder.”  Now  we 
ask  our  English  brethren,  if  such  were 
the  state  of  society  in  their  happy 
country,  would  they  think  of  looking 
for  a remedy  for  it  to  any  other  means 
than  those  by  which  such  an  iniquitous 
confederacy  might  be  rooted  out,  and 
condign  punishment  visited  upon  the 
delinquents. 

If  the  question  be,  how  is  Ireland  to 
be  tranquillized,  compatibly  with  ex- 
hibiting a tender  concern  for  the  most 
ruthless  murderers,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  discover  any  plan  by  which 
such  a result  could  be  obtained.  But 
if  tbe  question  be,  does  such  a system 
of  crime  exist  ? and  if  it  does,  how 
may  it  be  most  effectually  dealt  with  7 
We  believe  that  the  right  mode  of 
going  to  work  cannot  very  long  re- 
main a secret  from  any  smeere  and 
earnest  inquirer. 

And  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
affirm,  that  comparatively  a very  small 
number  are  actively  engaged  in  this 
dreadful  conspiracy,  which  has  so 
sadly  deranged  the  social  condition  of 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Tbe  numbers,  indeed,  are  very 
great  who  are  passively,  and,  we  will 

add,  unwillingly,  connected  with  it 

But  the  miscreants  by  whom  the  sys- 
tem is  worked,  and  without  whose  en- 
ergetic action  it  could  not  be  carried  on, 
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bear  but  a small  proportion  to  tlie  popu- 
lation at  large.  And  any  measures 
which  were  really  calculated  to  arrest 
them  in  their  career  of  wicked- 
ness, and  bring  them  promptly  under 
the  animadversion  of  the  law,  would 
be  hailed  with  delight  and  gratitude, 
as  the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  well  disposed,  but  un- 
protected, inhabitants  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Every  one  knows  what  a .Tacobin  mi- 
nority can  accomplish,  when  not  met 
and  confronted  by  an  energy  formidable 
as  their  own.  We  all  know  what 
they  accomplished  in  France  during 
the  terrible  crisis  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  scattered,  dispirited,  and 
unconfederated  good  were  the  victims 
of  a series  of  wholesale  butcheries, 
which,  for  extent  and  atrocity,  were 
until  then  unexampled.  So  it  is  now 
in  the  rural  districts  of  a p.art  of  Ire- 
land. A reign  of  terror  has  been  es- 
tablished by  which  the  functions  of 
justice  have  been  paralyzed.  The  au- 
thority of  law  has  been  overthrown. 
The  peasantry  find  it  s.afer  to  connive 
at,  or  participate  in,  the  misdeeds  of 
the  conspirators,  than  to  take  their 
stand  with  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  the  trangressors 
to  justice.  The  only  power  by  which 
they  can  be  protected  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  power  of  the  disturbers.  Do 
they  venture  to  give  any  information 
by  which  a culprit  may  be  detected, — 
they  are  themselves  denounced.  Do 
they  venture  to  appear  as  witnesses 
against  him,  — they  are  themselves 
doomed  to  vengeance.  The  head  of  a 
family  can  put  no  confidence  in  his 
servants.  The  fanner  c.an  exercise 
no  control  over  his  labourers.  Does 
he  venture  to  intimate  any  displea-sure 
at  their  neglect  of  business,  nr  for  anv 
other  cause,  he  receives  a notice  whicfi 
tells  him  that  his  life  will  not  be  safe 
if  he  presumes  to  proceed  to  any  ex- 
tremity ag.ainst  them.  In  short,  so- 
ciety is  inverted.  The  miscreants  loril 
it  over  the  peace.able  and  the  good. 
The  force  of  law,  which  ought  to  be 
for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  is 
now  directed  only  against  those  who 
do  well.  .\nd  it  is,  surely,  no  won- 
der that  such  multitudes  are  consent- 
ing parties  to  the  deeds  of  the  conspi- 
rators, when  they  feet  that  they  are 
practically  abandoned  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  have  no  other  means  of 
protecting  themselves. 


But  only  let  our  rulers  manifest  a 
■spirited  determination  to  deal  with 
this  formidable  confederacy  for  evil, 
so  that  it  may  be  tfiectually  crushed, 
and  not  .a  mere  make-believe  hostility, 
which  has  less  the  appearance  of  oppo- 
sition than  of  conniv.ance,  and  it  will 
soon  appear  who,  of  the  sound  part  of 
the  population,  are  on  their  side.  It 
will  soon  appear  with  what  reluctance 
the  peasantry  have  been  compelled  to 
take  part  with  the  disturbers.  It  will 
soon  appear  how  much  the  friends  of 
order  exceed  in  number  the  incendia- 
ries by  whose  unpunished  violence 
they  arc  at  present  overborne  ; and 
how  easy  it  wdl  be  to  baffle  the  machi- 
nations of  the  miscreants  who  have 
only  been  powerful  for  evil  because  of 
the  timid  hesitation  of  the  authorities 
to  visit  them  with  a me.asure  of  po- 
nishment  proportioned  to  the  audacity 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes. 

We  must  not,  however,  conceal  our 
conviction  that  it  will  require  no  little 
perseverance  in  well  doing  on  the  part 
of  government  to  convince  the  well- 
disposed  portion  of  the  community 
that  they  really  are  in  earnest  in  their 
resolve  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
the  law.  The  impunity  with  which 
murders  have  been  perpetrated,  and  i 
the  system  of  terror  to  which  both  | 
jurors  and  witnesses  have  been  sub- 
jected, are  now  of  such  long  conti-  ' 
nuance  that  it  will  require  a corres-  ' 
ponding  continuance  in  the  application  I 
of  a vigorous  policy  before  its  good 
effects  can  be  perceived.  But  once 
let  the  Irish  agricultural  community 
really  have  good  grounds  to  confide 
in  it,  as  a settled  and  estabibhed  sys-  | 
tern,  and  we  have  no  more  doubt  that 
it  will  be  effectual  against  the  combi- 
nators,  than  we  have  that  they  must 
continue  in  their  present  wicked  as- 
cendancy, a terror  to  the  peaceable 
and  well  affected,  as  long  as  govern- 
ment content  thcm.selves  with  a species 
of  lardy  and  ineffectu.al  resistance  to 
them  which  only  moves  their  mockery 
and  scorn. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  thln^  impe- 
ratively required  by  the  condition  of 
Ireland  before  capital  can  be  attracted 
into  it,  or  any  progre.ss  made  in  .social 
improvement.  If  a settled  rule  of  law 
be  established  and  vindicated,  a love 
of  order  will  bo  cherished,  and  habits 
of  industry  promoted.  And  if,  con- 
currently, a sound  and  scriptural  sys- 
tem of  education  be  encouraged,  and 
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conducted  by  an  instrumentality  free 
from  any  taint  of  treason,  and  by 
whom  the  powers  that  be  are  duly  re- 
spected, we  would  look  forward  with 
hope,  through  the  present  troublous 
vista,  to  a state  of  things  gratifying 
alike  to  the  philosopher,  the  philan- 
thropist, and  the  fdiristian. 

Lord  Rosse,  who  writes  like  a wise 
and  practical  statesman,  suggests  that 
in  addition  to  some  stringent  enactment 
to  prevent  the  sub-division  of  land, 
and  an  extensive  system  of  emigration, 
there  should  be  an  entire  remodel- 
ling of  the  police  force,  which,  as  a 
ftreveuiive  or  tlctcciive  body  have  been 
rendered  very  inelhcient  by  the  late 
iniprovcmcTits.  It  is  now,  he  says, 
more  a militia  than  a police,  and  not 
more  specious  in  appearance,  than  it  is 
useless  in  point  of  fact,  for  all  those  pur- 
posesfor  which  it  should  be  employed. 

“ And  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for 
they  have  few  sources  of  information, 
and  are  rather  trained  up  as  soldiers 
than  policemen.  Under  our  original 
police  system  wo  had  a local  force;  both 
tiie  men  and  officers  had  an^  accurate 
knowledge  of  locality,  and  of  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  almost  cverv  indi- 
vidual in  the  district;  they  had  a va- 
riety of  sources  of  information,  and 
where  the  officer  was  active  and  intelli- 
gent, perhaps  a more  efficient  jiolieo 
svstem  there  could  not  well  he.  It  had, 
however,  its  defects;  almost  every 
thing  depended  upon  the  officers.  Many 
of  the  men  had  property,  and  were 
electors,  and  thev,  very  unwisely,  I 
think,  were  permitted  to  exercise  the 
elective  fraiicliise.  Owing  tolhls  eircum- 
slance  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  an 
outcry  was  r.aised,  the  first  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  one-thinl  of  the  force, 
officers  ami  men,  were  interchanged 
throughout  Ireland,  and  subsequently 
bv  degrees  a complete  change  was  ctfect- 
ed,  just  as  if  the  liondon  police  had  been 
sent  to  Dublin,  and  the  Dublin  noliec  to 
London.  By  this  operation  the  cha- 
racter of  the  force  was  completely  alter- 
ed, the  principle  of  change  was  engraft- 
ed upon  it,  minor  changes  became  fre- 
qnent,  and  while  it  was  rendered  more 
popular,  it  was  depriveil  of  its  resources 
for  the  detection  of  crime.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  now  is,  how'  best  to  im- 
prove it?  A very  important  question, 
as  affecting  tlie  future  nros()«ets  of  Ire- 
land. 1 think  it  would  be  praelieablo 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  old  sys- 
tem without  its  defects,  and  in  this 
way.  Let  one-third  of  the  force  be 
especiallv  devoted  to  the  detection  of 


crime,  recollecting  that  toprevent  crime, 
by  detecting  and  punishing  it,  is  the 
main  object  for  which  every  police  sys- 
tem has  been  established.  That  part 
of  the  force  should  be  strictly  local,  and 
selected  from  the  general  body  in  this 
way.  Let  the  crown  lawyers  at  evorv 
assizes  be  directed  to  keep  a journal, 
recording  their  opinions  of  the  merits 
and  demeriU  of  the  oflieers  and  men  as 
they  appear  Imfore  them  in  tlie  diiVcrent 
prosecutions.  The  crown  lawyers  will 
soon  discover  the  most  zealous  and  the 
most  competent,  and  their  journal  will 
aflbrd  the  best  test  which  could  be  de- 
sired. With  it  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  selection.  A great 
deal',  however,  depends  upon  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate ; he  is,  as  it  wore,  the 
head'  of  the  system.  He  should  have  a 
competent  knowledge  of  law  as  far  as 
it  concuros  his  duties;  considerable  ex* 
pcrience  iu  arranging  evidence ; and 
above  all,  that  tact  in  putting  together 
facts,  and  getting  at  the  truth,  which  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  a gift  of  nature.  In 
iny  opinion,  no  one  should  bo  appointed 
a stiiiondiary  magistrate  who  had  not 
served  at  least  six  years  in  the  police, 
and  who  had  not  during  that  time  given 
proof  of  hU  qualifications  for  the  ap- 
pointment. The  journal  of  the  crown 
lawyers  should  be  his  principal  testimo- 
nial. At  present  the  appointment  of 
stipendiary  magistrates  is  a piece  of 
government  patronage;  they  are  ap- 
pointeil  without  any  test  of  ijualifica- 
tions,  ami  if  we  have  any  who  are  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  very  difficult 
duties  of  tho  office — -and,  no  doubt,  we 
have  some — their  appointment  has  been 
a matter  of  mere  cliaiicc.  To  change 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  from  county 
to  county  is,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  worst 
possible  system;  and  1 can  scarcely  con- 
ceive any  state  of  circumstances  which 
would  justify  that  measure,  and  would 
not  at  the  same  time  justify  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  officer." 

This  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a step 
ill  the  right  direction.  But  other  mea- 
sures would  be  indispensable  to  accom- 
plish any  lasting  good.  One  thing  is 
clear,  that  life  and  property  must  be 
rendered  secure,  before  the  requi- 
site investment  of  capital  can  be  safely 
made  ; and  before  that  takes  place  he 
must  be  the  veriest  visionary,  who  can 
look  forward  to  the  contentment,  the 
tr.mquillity,  or  the  well  being  of  Ire- 

lat'*-  , .1  i 

But  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
our  views  upon  this  important  subject 
are  very  likely  to  be  speedily  realized. 
They  do  not  fall  in  with  the  theories 
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of  the  sciolists  who  are  now  the 
great  authorities  for  the  gorern- 
inent  and  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 
These  would  regenerate  it  by  putting 
the  church  endowments  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romish  priests  ; and  govern  it 
through  the  demagogues  who  may 
bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  whose 
measures  will  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  instructions.  So  be  it,  for 
a season.  W e cannot  contravene  the 
humour  of  our  rulers.  But  the  time 
may  come  when  sounder  notions  will 
prevail ; and  we  are  contented  to  cast 
our  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  to 
take  our  chance  that  it  may  be  found 
after  many  days.  Should  it  be  other- 
wise, we  have  done  our  duty.  We 
have  given  a calm  expression  to  strong 
convictions,  in  which  we  have  neither 
flattered  the  government,  nor  courted 
the  mob.  We  leave  to  sycophants 
and  time-servers  the  rewards  of  their 
profligacy  and  vileness  ; and  content 
ourselves  with  the  consciousness  of 
an  honest  and  fearless  discharge  of 
duty,  which  neither  rulers  nor  the  po- 
pulace can  give  or  take  away. 

And  now,  before  we  conclude,  a 
word  or  two  respecting  the  awful  ca- 
lamity which  has  visited  our  native 
land,  and  rendered  it  a spectacle  to 
the  civilized  world.  We  have  before 
us  a little  tract  by  Elihu  Burritt,  an 
American,  who  visited  some  of  the 
scenes  of  wretchedness,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  give  to  his  countrymen, 
to  whose  compassion  he  was  about  to 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers,  an 
authentic  account  of  the  appalling  ex- 
tent and  extremity  of  their  destitution. 
He  thus  describes  what  he  himself  wit- 
nessed, when  visiting  the  soup-house 
at  Skibbereen : — 

Among  the  attenuated  apparitions 
of  humanity  that  thronged  this  gate  of 
stinted  charity,  one  poor  man  presented 
himself  under  c'urcumstanoes  that  even 
distinguished  his  case  from  the  rest. 
He  lived  several  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  in  one  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, whore  he  found  himself  on  the 
eve  of  perishing  with  his  family  of  seven 
small  children.  Life  was  worth  the  last 
struggle  of  nature,  and  the  miserable 
skeleton  of  a father  had  fastened  his 
youngest  child  to  his  back,  and  with 
four  more  by  his  side,  had  staggered 
up  to  the  door,  just  os  we  entered  the 
bread  department  of  the  establishment. 
The  hair  upon  his  face  was  nearly  as 
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long  as  that  upon  his  head.  His  cheeks 
were  fallen  in,  and  his  jaws  so  distended 
that  he  could  scarcely  articulate  a word. 
His  four  little  children  were  sitting  upon 
the  ground  by  his  feet,  nestling  together, 
and  trying  to  bide  their  naked  liaabs 
under  their  dripping  rags.  How  these 
poor  things  could  stand  upon  their  feet 
and  walk  fire  miles,  as  they  had 
done,  I could  not  conceive.  Their 
appearance,  though  common  to  tbon- 
sands  of  the  same  ago  in  this  region  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  w.as  indescribable. 
Their  paleness  was  not  that  of  common 
sickness  j there  was  no  sallow  tinge  in 
it.  They  did  not  look  as  if  newly  raised 
fbom  the  grave  and  to  life  before  tile 
blood  had  begun  to  fill  their  reins  anew, 
but  as  if  they  had  just  been  thawed  out 
of  the  ice,  in  which  they  had  been  im- 
bedded until  their  blood  had  turned  to 
water." 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  this  sorely  vi- 
sited village,  he  encountered  sights  of 
woe,  which  are,  we  believe,  nnex- 
ampled. 

“ .\bout  the  middle  of  this  filthy  lane 
we  came  to  the  rums  of  a hovel  which 
had  fallen  down  during  the  night,  and 
killed  a man  who  had  taken  sheltar  in 
it  witli  his  wife  and  child.  He  had  come 
in  from  the  country,  and,  ready  to  per- 
ish with  cold  and  hunger,  had  entered 
this  falling  house  of  clay.  He  was  warn- 
ed of  his  danger,  but  answered  that  die 
ho  must,  unless  he  found  a shelter  be- 
fore morning.  He  had  kindled  a small 
fire  with  some  straw  and  bits  of  turf, 
and  was  crouching  over  it,  when  the 
whole  roof  or  gable  end  of  earth  and 
stones  came  down  upon  him  and  his 
child,  and  crushed  him  to  death  over  .i 
the  slow  fire.  The  child  had  been  pull- 
ed out  alive  and  carried  to  the  work-  .i 
house,  but  the  father  was  still  lying  i 
upon  the  dung  heap  of  the  fallen  r, 

slightly  covered  with  apiece  of  canvsiss...l' 
On  lifting  this,  a humiliating  spectacle 
presented  itself.  What  rags  the  poor  .o 
man  hud  upon  him  when  buned  beneath  < 
the  falling  roof,  were  mostly  torn  from 
his  body  in  the  last  faint  struggle  for 
life.  His  neck,  and  shoulder,  and  right 
arm  were  burned  to  a cinder.  There  he 
lay  in  the  rain,  like  the  carcase  of  a 
brute  beast  thrown  upon  a dung  heap. 

As  wo  continued  our  walk  along  tiia 
filthy  lane,  half-naked  women  and  chil- 
dren would  come  out  of  their  cabins,  • 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  the  fever, 
to  beg  for  food,  ‘for  the  honour  of 
As  they  stood  upon  the  wet  ground,  one 
could  almost  sec  it  smoke  beneath  their 
bare  feet,  burning  with  tlie  fever.  We 
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rntered  the  grave-yard,  iu  the  midst  of 
which  was  a small  watch-house.  This 
miserable  shed  had  served  as  a grave 
where  the  dying  could  bury  themselves. 
It  was  seven  feet  long  and  six  in 
breadth.  It  was  already  walled  round 
on  the  outside  with  an  embankment  of 
graves,  half  way  to  the  caves.  The 
aperture  of  this  horrible  den  of  death 
would  scarcely  admit  of  the  entrance 
of  a common  sired  person.  And 
into  this  noisome  sepulchre  living  men, 
women,  and  children  went  down  to  die; 
to  pillow  upon  the  rotten  straw,  tho 
grave-clothes  vacated  by  preceding  vie- 
^s,  and  festering  with  their  lever. 
Here  they  lay  as  closely  to  each  other 
as  if  crowded  side  by  side  on  the  bottom 
of  one  grave.  _ Six  persons  had  been 
found  in  this  fetid  sepulchre  at  one  time, 
and  with  one  only  able  to  crawl  to  the 
door  to  ask  for  water.  Removing  a 
board  from  the  entrance  of  this  black 
hole  of  pestilence,  wo  found  it  crammed 
with  wan  victims  of  famine,  ready  and 
willing  to  perish.  A quiet,  listless  de. 
spair  broods  over  the  population,  and 
cradles  mco  for  the  grave.*' 

At  another  side  of  tho  village  which 
the  American  Philanthropist  visited 
the  next  day,  similar  misery  met  his 
eye. 

“In  every  hovel  we  entered,  we  found 
the  dying  or  the  dead.  In  one  of  these 
sfraw-roofed  burrows  eight  persons  had 
died  in  the  last  fortnight,  and  five  more 
were  lying  upon  the  fetid,  pestiferous 
straw  upon  which  their  predecessors  to 
the  grave  had  been  consumed  by  the 
wasting  fever  of  famine.  In  scarcely  a 
single  one  of  these  most  inhuman  habita- 
tions was  there  the  slightest  indication  of 
food  of  any  hind  to  be  found,  nor  fuel 
to  cook  food,  nor  any  thing  resembling 
2,  ^ "’fro  a thin  layer  of 

t”tny  straw  in  one  corner,  upon  which 
the  sick  person  lay,  partly  covered  with 
some  ragged  garment. . There  being  no 
window  nor  aperture  to  admit  the  light 
in  these  wretched  cabins,  except  tho 
door,  we  found  ourselves  often  in  al- 
most total  darkness  for  the  first  mo- 
“fnt  of  our  entrance.  But  a faint 
glimmering  of  a handful  of  burning 
straw  in  ono  end  would  soon  reveal  to 
ns  the  indistinct  images  of  wan-faced 
children  grouped  together,  with  their 
large,  plaintive,  still  eyes  looking  out 
at  us,  like  the  sick  young  of  wild  beasts 
^®***'^  Then  the  groans,  and 
the  choked,  incoherent  entreaties  for 
help,  of  some  man  or  woman  wasting 
'^tlh  the  sickness  in  some  corner 
oftb*  cabin,  would  apprise  us  of  tho 
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number  and  condition  of  the  family. 
The  wife,  mother,  or  child  would  fre. 
qucntly  light  a wisp  of  straw,  and  hold 
It  over  the  face  of  the  sick  person,  dis- 
covering to  us  the  sooty  features  of 
some  emaciated  creature  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  fever.  In  one  of  these 
places  we  found  an  old  wom.m  stretched 
upon  a pallet  of  straw,  with  her  head 
within  a foot  of  a handful  of  fire,  upon 
which  aomething  was  steaming  ni  a 
small  iron  vessel.  The  doctor  removed 
the  cover,  aud  we  found  it  was  filled 
with  a kind  of  slimy  seaweed,  which,  I 
believe,  is  used  for  manure  in  the  sea- 
board. This  was  all  the  nourishment 
that  tho  daughter  could  servo  to  her 
sick  mother ! But  the  last  cabin  we 
visited  in  this  painful  walk,  presented 
to  our  eyes  a lower  deep  of  misery.  It 
was  the  residence  of  two  families,  both 
of  which  had  been  thinned  down  to  h jf 
^eir  original  number  by  the  sickness. 
The  first  sight  that  met  my  eyes  on  en- 
tering. was  the  body  of  a dead  woman 
Mtended  on  one  side  of  the  fire-plooe. 
On  the  other,  an  old  man  was  lying  on 
some  straw,  so  far  gone  as  to  be  unable 
to  articulate  distinctly.  He  might  have 
been  ninety  or  fifty  years  of  age.  It 
was,difficult  to  determine,  for  this  wast- 
ing consumption  of  want  brings  out  the 
indices  of  old  ago  in  the  features  of 
even  the  young, 

“ But  there  was  another  apparition 
which  sickened  all  tho  flesh  and  blood 
in  my  nature.  It  has  haunted  me  dur- 
ing the  past  night,  like  Banquo’s  ghost. 

I have  lain  awake  for  hours,  struggling 
for  some  graphic  and  truthful  similes 
or  new  elements  of  description,  by  which 
I might  convey  to  the  distant  reader 
some  tangible  image  of  this  object.  A 
dropsical  affection  among  the  young  and 
old  IS  very  common  to  all  the  sufferers 
by  famine.  I had  seen  men  at  work  on 
the  public  roads  with  their  limbs  swollen 
almost  to  twice  their  usual  size;  but 
when  the  woman  of  this  cabin  lifted 
from  the  straw  from  behind  the  dying 
man,  a boy  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  held  him  np  before  ns  upon  his 
feet,  tho  most  horrifying  spectacle  met 
our  eyes.  The  cold,  watery-faced  child 
was  entirely  naked  in  front,  from  his 
neck  down  to  his  feet.  Ills  body  was 
swollen  to  nearly  three  times  its  usual 
size,  and  had  burst  the  ragged  garment 
that  covered  him,  and  now  dangled  in 
shreds  behind  him.  Tho  woman  of  the 
other  family,  who  was  sitting  at  her 
end  of  tho  hovel,  bronght  forward  her 
little  infant,  a thin-faced  baby  of  two 
years  old,  with  clear,  sharp  eyes  that 
did  not  wink,  but  stared  stock  still  at 
vacancy,  as  if  a glimpse  of  another  ex- 
istence had  eclipsed  its  vision.  Its  cold. 
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naked  arms  were  not  much  larger  than 
pipe-stemi,  while  its  body  was  swollen 
to  the  sise  of  a full-grown  person.  Let 
the  reader  group  these  apparitions  of 
death  and  disease  into  the  spectacle  of 
ten  feet  square,  and  then  multiply  it 
into  three-fourths  of  the  hovels  in  this 
region  of  Ireland,  and  he  will  arrive  at 
a fair  estimate  of  the  extent  or  degree 
of  its  misery.  Were  it  not  for  giving 
them  pain,  I should  have  been  glad  if 
the  well-dressed  children  in  America 
could  have  entered  these  hovels  with 
us,  and  looked  upon  the  young  creatures 
wasting  away  unmurmuringly  by  slow 
consuming  destitution.  I am  sure  they 
would  have  been  touched  to  the  liveliest 
compassion  at  the  spectacle,  and  have 
been  ready  to  divide  their  wardrobe 
with  the  sufferers.*’ 

Such  are  a few  instances  of  the  ra- 
vages of  the  famine  and  the  pestilence 
which  are  at  present  desolating  Ire- 
land. Such  is  the  nature  of  the  cala- 
mity for  which  government  are  called 
on  to  provide  ; and  for  extending  im- 
perial relief  to  which  they  have  been 
censured  by  the  heartless  mounte- 
banks, whose  malignant  and  unceasing 
hostility  to  Irish  landlords  has  ab- 
sorbed their  compassion  for  a suffering 
people.  Let  the  landlords,  they  say, 
provide  for  these  emergencies.  Let 
the  rental  of  the  country  be  confis- 
cated to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sufferers. 
England  is  at  present  heavily  burdened 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  poor  ; 
do  not  take  it  now  for  aliens  and 
strangers.  Such  has  been  the  purport 
of  the  language  of  that  sapient  per- 
sonage, Mr.  Roebuck,  who  represents, 
shall  we  say,  the  wi.sdom  and  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  Bristol  in  the  House  of 
Commons!  Wh.at  I a vi.sitation  from 
heaven  which  impoverishes  alike  land- 
lords and  tenants,  shall  we  be  told  th.at 
this  is  only  to  be  met  by  sending  te- 
nants to  their  landlords  ? Is  it  thus  the 
Irish  are  to  be  taught  the  blessings  of 
the  imperial  union  ? Is  it  thus  they 
are  to  experience  that  imperial  sym- 
pathy they  were  led  to  expect,  when 
they  parted  with  their  domestic  legis- 
lature, in  the  fond  belief  that  they  be- 
came integrally  connected  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  when  one  member 
suffered,  all  the  other  members  should 
suffer  with  it  ? W'e  repeat  what  we 
stated  in  our  last  number,  that  if  such 
be  the  case,  more  has  been  done  to 
multiply  the  advocates  for  a repeal  of 
the  union,  than  could  be  accomplished 
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by  all  the  sedition  mongers,  who,  from 
the  period  of  the  union  to  the  present 
year,  have  been  aiming  at  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Empire ! 

But  it  is  important  that  the  British 
public  should  clearly  understand  what 
the  precise  position  is  in  which  the 
Irish  landlords  at  present  stand.  The 
year  which  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  the  potato  crop  was  also  remark- 
able for  an  abundance  of  other  pro- 
ducts, by  which  the  calamity  might 
have  been  lightened.  Wheat  was 
good  and  abundant.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  barley  and  h.ay.  The  oat 
crop  was  deficient  about  one-fourth  ; 
but  then  the  price  at  which  it  sold  was 
nearly  double  the  average.  Thus  the 
tenant  farmers,  cultivating  twenty  acres 
and  upwards,  were  never  better  able 
to  pay  tbeir  rents. 

in  dealing  with  the  famine,  the 
government  should  have  di.stinguished, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  so  to  do,  be- 
tween the  fraudulent  and  the  destitute ; 
between  those  who  really  were  in 
want,  and  for  whom  a provision  should 
be  made,  and  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  general  distress  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  witholding  their  rents.  Was 
that  done?  No.  Formidable  agra- 
rian combinations  were  formed,  having 
for  their  object  to  terrify  tenants  from 
making  any  payments  to  their  land- 
lords. In  many  instances  they  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  the  produce,  when 
any  fears  were  entertained  that  the 
price  might  find  its  way  into  the  poc- 
kets of  those  to  whom  it  was  legally 
due.  We  are  acquainted  with  one 
instance  in  which  the  grain  would  not 
be  suffered  to  bo  conveyed  into  the 
nearest  town,  although  the  object  was 
to  have  it  ground  in  order  to  be  re- 
turned in  the  shape  of  meal  to  the 
village  in  which  it  grew,  and  where 
the  people  were  suffering  the  direst 
distress.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  landlords  have  not  been  paid  ; 
and  that,  except  in  the  instance  in 
which  they  possess  other  resources 
than  their  Irish  rentals,  they  .are  them- 
selves suffering  most  severely.  Who 
will  say  that  for  this  most  deplorable 
aggravation  of  the  gener.al  calamity 
the  government  are  not  directly  an- 
swerable, in  not  haring  taken  the 
proper  means  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates  against  the  bands 
of  miscreants  by  whom  the  laws  were 
set  at  defiance,  and  the  peaceable  and 
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well-dispo.sed  portion  of  the  agrarian 
communitj'  kept  in  constant  terror  for 
their  lives?  And  it  is  froin  the  land- 
lords thus  defrauded  and  impoveri.sh- 
ed  that  the  chief  assist.ancc  is  now  e.v- 
pected  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  fa- 
mine and  the  pestilence  that  are 
desolating  the  land!  And  those 
who  are  thus  loud  in  their  calls 
upon  them,  to  bear  the  principal 
part  of  the  burden  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers,  are  the  very  individuals 
who  would  interpose  every  obstacle 
to  the  only  measure  by  which  they  can 
be  protected  in  person  and  property, 
and  by  which  agrarian  combinations 
against  them  can  be  effectually  re- 
sisted 1 

Emigrants  are  leaving  the  country 
in  humlreds  ; their  produce  disposed 
of,  and  their  rents  unpaid.  The  sav- 
ings’ banks  are  filled  to  overflowing, 
with  money  realized  by  the  sale  of 
grain,  which  the  tenant  farmer  has 
appropriated  to  his  own  use,  being 
either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  allocate 
any  portion  of  it  to  the  payment 
of  his  rent.  The  landlord  is  told 
to  take,  if  he  dare,  any  legal 
steps  to  enforce  his  rights.  11  is 
law  process  is  answered  by  a deaths 
head  and  cross  bones  ; and  he  is  re- 
minded, by  a rude  dravying  of  a coffin, 
of  the  narrow  space  which  his  mangled 
remains  may  soon  occupy,  should  he 
persist  in  taking  any  vexatious  step 
for  compelling  either  the  surrender  of 
the  land,  or  the  payment  of  rent.  Let 
English  gentlemen  make  the  case  their 
own,  and  then  say  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  such  a state  of  things?  Shouhl  a 
similar  calamity  visit  England,  and  a 
similar  system  of  agrarian  terrorism 
reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  what  would  they  think 
of  the  demand  upon  them  to  sustain, 
out  of  their  own  vanished  resoui  cc|S, 
the  famishing  people,  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  no  effectual  measures  were 
taken  to  protect  them  against  the  plun- 
dering assas.sins  bv  whom,  if  they  were 
not  robbed,  they  would  be  murdered? 

We  think  it  would  be  a very  impor- 
tant stop,  in  legislating  wisely  f"'' 
land,  to  ascertain  what  power  a land- 
holder in  this  country  at  present  has 
over  his  property  ; not  his  merely  no- 
minal power,  given  by  what,  in  mockery, 
is  called  the  law  of  the  land,  but  the 
power  which  he  is  permitted  to  exer- 
cise by  the  more  energetic  and  vigor- 


ous laws  of  the  disturbers.  Common 
justice  would  then  teach  all  men  that 
his  responsibility  should  be  measured, 
not  by  his  theoretic,  or  legal,  rights, 
but  by  his  ability  to  enforce  them  ; and 
that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  common 
sense  to  make  him  chargeable  with  the 
continuance  of  abuses,  which  he  could 
make  no  attempt  to  remedy,  but  at  the 
risk  of  h’ls  life.  Either  secure  him 
in  a position  in  which  he  may  freely 
exercise  his  privileges  in  getting  rid  of 
an  idle,  disorderly,  or  unskilful  tenant, 
and  supplying  his  place  by  a better  man ; 
or  let  bim  be  exempted  from  the  odium 
of  the  wasteful  and  slovenly  cultivation 
by  wbich,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
the  eye  of  the  Scotch,  or  of  the  Eng- 
lish, agriculturist  is  so  justly  offended. 

Hut  this  is  the  language  of  exagge- 
ration ; the  representation  of  a factious 
partizan,  who  is  either  blinded  by  his 
prejudices,  or  sacrifices  truth  to  poli- 
tical hate.  Indeed  1 Let  us  then  ap^ 
peal  to  the  testimony  of  one  who  can- 
not be  suspected  of  any  such  feelings ; 
one  who  owes  his  present  position  to 
the  fact,  that  he  is  a Roman  Catholic, 
a personal  friend  of  Mr.  O Connell* 
and  who  was,  before  the  measure 
of  ’29,  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  agitators  for  emancipation.  What 
savs  Sergeant  Howley,  in  his  office  of 
presiding  barrister,  when  addressing 
the  Grand  .Tury  at  the  Nenagh  Sessions, 
in  the  beginningof  the  present  year:— 


“ I have  now  stated  some  of  the  caseS 
for  trial  at  the  present  sessions  ; and 
numerous  as  they  may  be,  and  some  of 
them  serious,  it  would  be  still  very  sa^ 
tisCactory  if  they  presented  a full  picture 
of  the  present  condition  of  this  riding  of 
the  county.  U is  truly  alarming,  that 
none  bat  the  dhturbera  are  without  appre. 
henaion  and  fear  ! All  lawful  authontt, 
appears  for  the  present  pushed  aside ; ASD 
THE  TIIREVTENINO  NOTICES,  AND  TBB 
ARMS  OF  ASSASSINS,  GOVERN,  CONTROL, 
AND  rlTNLSH,  ALMOST  EVERY  EXE^SE 
OF  TROPERTV,  BIOHT,  OB  DUTY  I Those 
whom  the  blow  has  not  yet  reached,  know 
and  feel,  from  the  written  threats  they  hare 
receiced,  that  in  their  daily  avocations  THEY 
« ALK  IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH  ! NO 

cimragc,  no  precaution,  no  life  howevor 
blameless,  saves  the  victim  from  his  doom. 
And  when  the  bloody  deed  is  accom- 
plished, it  would  appear  as  if  the  work 
of  some  invisible  hand  ; — for  no  trace  is 
found,  no  information  gleaned,  no  eye 
ba.s  seen  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  !'' 

“ Amongst  the  more  recent  cases  of 
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murder,  were  two  officers  of  my  own 
court,  O’Donoughue  and  Dwyer,  both 
men  of  most  exemplary  conduct  and 
character.  O'Donoughuc,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  town  (Ncnagh), 
was  accosted  in  ternr.s  of  civility,  by 
armed  men,  and  the  next  moment  was 
shot  to  death ! Dwyer,  in  the  town  of 
Tcmplemore,  was  rising  from  his  knees, 
after  night  prayers, and  reccivedthrough 
the  window  of  his  humble  chamber  toe 
wounds  that  terminated  his  life  I” 

, Such  is  the  testimony  of  Sergeant 
Howley,  than  whom  a more  unex- 
ceptionable witness  could  not  be  found. 
Does  he  exaggerate — does  he  set  down 
aught  in  malice,  against  the  peasants 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  with  whom  in 
religion  he  is  identified,  and  for  whose 
rights,  as  subjects  and  as  citizens,  he 
so  long  and  so  zealously  contended  ? 
No ; he  but  speaks  the  melancholy 
truth  ; and,  considering  his  position, 
and  his  opportuniticsof  twing  acquaint- 
ed with  the  real  state  of  the  country, 
he  may  well  speak  as  one  having  au- 
thority. Woe  to  those  who  do  not  pro- 
fit by  his  admonitions  and  his  warnings. 
If  the  country  is  still  to  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  miscreants  whom  he 
denounces,  and  whose  visitations  are 
more  terrible  than  the  famine  and  the 
pestilence  in  the  localities  which  they 
infest,  vain  will  be  any  remedial 
measures  for  the  moral  or  social  re- 
generation of  Ireland.  The  husband- 
man might  as  well  attempt  to  exercise 
his  peaceful  calling  amidst  the  jungles 
of  India,  where  the  beasts  of  blood 


rule  supreme,  as  the  honest  tenant,  or 
the  Improving  landlord,  to  carry  out 
any  system  of  beneficial  farming  in 
those  districts  where  the  terrors  of 
agrarian  combinations  prevail,  and 
where  no  man's  life  is  safe,  who  op- 
poses himself  to  the  mandates  of  the 
disturbers.  To  effect  any  real  im- 
provement,  this  system  of  midnight 
legislation  must  be  put  down.  Until 
that  is  done,  the  root  of  the  malady 
will  not  be  reached.  The  sore  may  be 
skinned  over  by  mere  topical  applica- 
tions, but  it  is  sure  to  break  out  again 
with  increased  violence  ; and  no  radi- 
cal cure  can  be  effected  until  the  la- 
tent virus  has  been  expelled.  To  this 
the  government  should  instantly  ad- 
dress itself ; — and  if  it  does  so  in  a 
spirit  of  fearless  honesty,  determined 
that,  at  whatever  coet,the  laws  of  the 
land  shall  be  respected,  and  giving 
evidence  of  an  unfeigned  desire,  while 
maintaining  the  rights  of  property,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people, 
we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  mat 
there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, who  at  present  groan  under 
the  yoke  of  their  agrarian  tyrants,  who 
would  bless  them  in  the  good  work, 
and  regard  any  measures  which  were 
necessary  for  ridding  the  country  of 
the  monsters  in  human  shape,  wbo^have 
so  long  ruled  them  with  the  rod  of 
iron,  as  the  best  proof  that  could  be 
given  of  a determination  to  enter  upon 
a wise  and  beneficent  system  of  legis- 
lation in  Ireland. 
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" A child  mo.t  Infantine, 

Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  Innocent  age 

In  all  but  Ita  iweet  loolti  and  mien  dlrlne." — SHKLLKT. 


It  was  morning — beautiful  morning 

in  that  fairest  season  of  the  year— . 

*•  When  April  hna  wept  Ilaelf  to  May.** 

Earth  awoke  from  her  winter  sleep, 
fresh  and  glorious  and  young,  as  if  it 
were  but  a day  since  she  bore  on  her 
bosom  Adam  and  Eve,  and  shed  around 
them  the  flowers,  and  breezes,  and  sun- 
shine of  Eden.  Beautiful  looked  the 
Eternal  Mother,  in  her  ever- renewed 
youth,  over  which  the  change,  and 
misery,  and  crime  of  six  thousand 
years  have  passed  like  a shadow,  and 
left  no  trace. 

There  is  no  glamour  like  that  of 
the  pen ; and  it  has  this  surpassing 
spell,  that  the  magic  extends  also  to 
the  one  who  wields  the  charm.  Let 
ns,  therefore,  in  this  wet  and  gloomy 
day,  when  a heavy  mist  hangs  like  a 
shroud  over  the  dreary  city — when 
under  our  window  sound  the  plashing 
foot-falls  of  tired  passers  by,  and  the 
incessant  rattle  of  vehicles — let  us, 
amidst  all  this,  call  up  to  our  mind’s 
eye  the  scene  where  our  story  begins, 
and  linger  fondly  over  that  beautiful 
spot,  in  the  delineation  of  which  me- 
mory strives  with  imagination. 

It  was  the  breakfast-room  of  a bouse 
that  stood  alone  on  a hill  side — one  of 
those  stately  mansions  that  are  found 
in  England,  far  in  the  country,  where 
generation  after  generation  of  the  old 
families  of  the  gentry  are  born,  live, 
and  die  ; father,  son,  and  grandson 
occupying,  in  their  turn,  the  same 
abode,  and  descending  to  the  same 
ancient  stone  monument  hard  by. — 
Cheerfully  came  the  warm  morning 
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sun  into  the  room,  not  stealthily,  as  in 
early  spring,  but  with  a glad  overflow 
of  light  and  warmth,  brightening  even 
the  solemn  oak  furniture,  and  con- 
tending bravely  with  the  tiny  fire  that 
was  lit  through  habit,  until  it  fairly 
put  out  its  puny  antagonist,  and  reign- 
ed supreme.  'The  long  low  windows, 
on  one  side,  opened  on  a formal,  dainty 
little  flower-garden,  and  then  winding 
through  a smooth  lawn,  lay  a narrow 
walk  that  led  into  the  forest,  on  whose 
borders  the  house  lay.  In  three  mi- 
nutes one  might  pass  into  that  beauti- 
ful wood,  wild  as  if  man’s  foot  had 
never  entered  it,  and  alive  with  the 
melodies  of  leaves  quivering  in  the 
morning  breezes.  The  tender  green 
of  the  thorn  mingled  with  the  dark 
holly,  that  here  vied  even  with  the 
oak  in  size  and  grandeur  ; the  prim- 
roses looking  out  smiling  from  the 
roots  of  the  old  trees  ; and  large  beds 
of  the  wood  smemone,  or  wind-flower, 
seemed  like  a white,  wavy  mantle  cast 
over  the  long  grass,  in  recesses  so 
thick  that  not  a stray  sunbeam  could 
pierce  through.  The  loud  songs  of 
the  birds  reached  even  to  the  house, 
like  a flood  of  aerial  music  ; the  ring- 
ing carol  of  the  lark,  the  deep  note 
of  the  throstle,  the  silvery  warble  of 
the  linnet,  and  the  soft  coo  of  the 
wood-dove,  all  mingling  in  sweet  har- 
mony. 

Listening  eagerly,  with  up-turned 
face,  that  did  not  shrink  even  from 
the  broad  dazzling  sunlight,  sat  a lit- 
tle girl  beside  the  open  window.  Her 
soft  hair  falling  in  curls,  that  prettiest 
fashion  for  a child,  was  of  that  hue 
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which  a gleam  of  sunshine  changes  into 
gold  ; her  head  was  turned  aside  ; but 
her  attitude  was  full  of  childish  grace, 
with  the  little  hands  crossed  on  her 
hnee,  motionless,  in  silent  thought. 
Opposite  to  her  was  a boy — her  twin- 
brother — a taller  and  bolder  model  of 
herself ; sitting  carelessly  on  the  floor  ; 
he  was  busily  carving  the  top  of  a 
hazel  wand.  Boy  like,  he  whistled 
merrily  over  his  work,  and  looked  so 
happy  and  handsome,  with  his  sunny 
curls,  like  his  sister's,  hanging  over 
a face  that  still  preserved  the  round 
curves  of  childhood,  his  deep  blue  eyes 
shaded  by  dark,  heavy  lashes,  and  the 
perfect  classic  profile  of  his  mouth 
anil  chin,  over  which  smiles  were  ever 
dimpling.  With  these  young  creatures, 
ns  with  the  earth,  it  was  the  spring  of 
life — to  them  it  was  beautiful,  hopeful, 
joyous  morning. 

The  mother  entered — a sweet,  de- 
licate-looking woman,  fragile  and 
graceful,  in  her  robe  of  pure  white  ; 
and  then  the  father  came  in,  like  a sha- 
dow after  sunshine.  Ho  was  a tall 
man,  of  middle  age  ; but  the  sharp 
lines  about  his  mouth,  and  a crown 
entirely  bald,  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  being  much  older.  Yet,  not  a 
single  grey  hair  mingled  with  the 
thick  brown  locks  at  the  back  of  his 
Jiead,  and  his  form  was  unbent.  His 
cold,  clear,  blue  eyes  gleamed  from 
under.hanging  brows,  and  his  noble 
forehead  was  full  of  intellect.  He 
looked  like  a man  in  whom  mind  held 
the  pre-eminence  over  heart.  The  lit- 
tle ones  timidly  advanced  towards  him. 

“ W by,  Edmund — Stella — early  this 
morning?"  he  said,  and  stooped  me- 
chanically to  kiss  them,  while  a smile 
like  winter  sunshine  just  bent  his  lips. 
Edmund,  the  boldest,  and  the  favou- 
rite, stayed  to  show  his  wonderful 
wood-carving  to  his  father,  with  boy- 
ish pride  ; but  little  Stella  crept  along 
by  the  table,  and  nestled  beside  her 
mother’s  knee. 

“ What  has  my  little  girl  been  do- 
ing?"  said  Mrs.  Brandreth,  twining 
her  fingers  in  the  long  silken  hair. 

“ 1 have  been  listening  to  the  birds, 
mamma,  and  feeling  the  sunshine,  it 
is  so  warm  and  pleasant." 

A light  sigh  heaved  the  mother's 
bosom. 

“ That  is  well ; I like  to  see  my 
darling  happy  and  gay,”  she  answered 
tremuToosty. 


And  now  came  the  pleasant  break- 
fast hour — the  pleasantest  meal  of  all 
to  country-dwellers,  and  visitants. 
How  cheerful,  and  fre.sh,  and  blithe 
all  look  ; how  welcome  is  the  balmy 
morning-air  ; nay,  to  descend  to  com- 
mon things,  how  fragrantly  rises  up 
the  steam  of  coffee,  and  how  grateful 
both  to  sight  and  taste  are  the  coun- 
try viands — snowy  new-laid  eggs,  and 
golden  butter,  and  cream — rich  and 
luscious  as  nectar.  Commend  us  to  a 
country  breakfast.  Who  could  come 
down  with  sour  looks,  and  bitter 
speeches,  on  a sunny  morning,  and  not 
feel  all  the  hardness  and  ill-temper 
melt  away  from  his  heart  beneath  its 
influence. 

Merrily  the  children  laughed  and 
talked,  making,  at  times,  even  the  se- 
date father  look  up  from  his  reading, 
and  winning  the  gentle  mother  to 
smiles  less  pensive  than  ordinary.  At 
last  Mr.  Brandreth  collected  his  pa- 
pers, and  laid  them  carefully  aside ; 
he  was  a learned  man,  wi-ne  in  geology 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  always  de- 
voted the  breakfast-hour  to  the  re- 
perusal and  arrangement  of  his  lucu- 
brations. The  twins  received  the  sig- 
nal to  retire,  and  Edmund  hastily 
rose,  while  Stella  moved  slowly  from 
her  seat.  As  she  passed,  her  stretched 
out  arms,  by  which  she  guided  her 
steps,  came  in  contact  with  the  heap 
of  papers  so  carefully  arranged,  and 
they  fell  in  confusion  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  Brandreth  started  up  angrily — 

“ Careless  child — always  doing  some 
mischief  or  other,”  he  said,  and  thrust 
Stella  rudely  away.  The  child  fell, 
and  began  to  weep — not  loudly  as  most 
children — but  with  the  silent  tears  of 
advanced  life.  The  mother  took  her 
to  her  bosom,  and  soothed  her. 

“ Do  take  the  child  away — Marian," 
said  Mr.  Brandreth,  in  a vexed  tone, 
“ she  annoys  one  so  much." 

Mrs.  Brandreth  looked  with  meek 
reproach  at  her  husband — “ Hu.sb, 
hush — you  forget,”  she  answered,  im- 
ploringly, still  pressing  her  little  girl 
closer  to  her  bosom,  where  the  tears  at 
last  ceased.  Stella  walked,  or  rather 
crept,  to  her  father's  knee,  and  said, 
gently — 

“ Papa,  I did  not  mean  to  do 
barm.  Forgive  pour  Stella — she  is 
blind  1" 

It  was  so — there  was  no  light  in 
those  large,  blue,  limpid  eyes,  that 
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were  lifted  so  meekly  to  the  father’s 
Pace.  Six  years  had  the  little  child 
I ooked  on  the  beautiful  sky,  and  seen 
the  flowers,  and  then  a shadow  grew 
over  her  vision  ; gradually  it  darkened 
and  darkened,  and  the  world  grew 
dimmer,  until,  .at  last,  she  saw  it  no 
more.  Now,  all  the  visible  earth  was 
laecome  to  her  like  a scene  once  beheld 
in  a dream,  and  then  shut  out  for 
ever.  Yet,  but  for  an  uneasy  wander- 
i ng  of  the  eyes,  no  one  could  have  told 
that  those  beautiful  blue  orbs  were 
sightless.  The  sweet  face  wore,  at 
times,  that  peculiar  mournful  look 
which  the  blind  always  have,  but  this 
was  the  only  outward  token  of  the 
.•affliction  which  had  fallen  upon  her. 
Affliction  it  could  hardly  be  called, 
for  the  child  scarcely  felt  it  as  such  ; 
tier  blindness  had  come  on  so  gradu- 
jilly,  that  Stella  had  beeome  accus- 
tomed to  her  helpless  condition.  And, 
be.sides,  from  her  very  infancy  the 
child  had  been  quiet  and  thoughtful, 
caring  little  for  the  .sports  attractive 
to  her  age  ; as  if  with  a fore-shadow- 
ing of  how  soon  she  was  to  be  de- 
jirived  of  them.  Gentle  .and  subdued 
she  was,  as  became  her  helpless  con- 
dition ; it  seemed  as  if  He  who  knew 
how  dependent  her  whole  life  must  be 
upon  the  affection  of  others,  h.id  en- 
dowed her  with  that  irresistible  beauty 
which  wins  love,  and  the  meek  spirit 
which  preserves  it. 

But  now  Stella  hiirdly  felt  her  dark- 
ness, so  illumin.ated  was  itby  thelight  of 
a mother’s  love.  More  than  her  own  life, 
more  than  her  handsome  frank-hearted 
boy — nay,  more  even  than  the  husband 
of  her  youth,  did  Mrs.  Brandreth  cling 
to  her  blind  child  ; with  a passionate 
fervour,  an  all-absorbing  love,  that 
atoned  to  Stellaforthe  loss  of  thebless- 
ed  gift  of  sight.  Perhaps  her  own 
delicate  health  made  this  love  more 
intense,  from  the  feeling  that  .she  would 
not  always  he  with  her  darling,  to 
cherish  her  in  her  heart’s  core,  and 
shield  her  there  from  all  contact  with 
the  rough  world  which  the  poor  stricken 
one  was  .so  ill  fitted  to  brave. 

The  mother  knew  well  that  every 
year  which  unfiilded,  in  new  beauty, 
Stella’s  mind  and  person  drew  her  own 
life  nearer  tow.ards  its  close.  At  last, 
when  Stella  and  F.ilmund  still  lingered 
on  the  verge  of  childhood,  the  mother 
was  called  away.  Gently,  not  rudely, 
c.ime  the  summons,  and  yet  it  w.as 


sudden — ^justas  an  autumn  leaf  flutters 
and  flutters  until  it  drops  at  once  and 
is  seen  no  more. 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Brandreth  die — even 
before  her  husband,  who,  all-uncon- 
scious of  danger,  was  on  a journey, 
could  reach  his  home,  the  wife  whom 
he  had  sincerely  loved,  though  hardly 
with  the  tenderness  meet  for  her  gen- 
tle nature,  had  passed  away.  So 
swiftly  came  the  angel  of  death,  that 
the  mother  bad  hardly  time  to  bless 
her  two  babes,  and  commend  poor 
Stellate  her  brother’s  care,  in  a charge 
that  lingered  on  the  boy’s  memory  from 
youth  to  old  age.  'rhen,  worn  out  with 
pain,  she  kept  silence,  and  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  still  holding  fast  the  little 
hands  of  her  daughter,  the  thought  of 
whose  desolation  troubled  her  spirit, 
even  on  the  threshold  of  paradise.  It 
was  night,  and  the  wearied  child  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow  and  slept.  Mrs. 
Brandreth’s  elder  sister  and  tender 
nurse  wished  to  remove  her,  but  the 
mother  would  not  suffer  it. 

“ Do  not  wake  her,"  she  whispered, 
faintly — “ let  my  darling  sleep — I have 
kis.sed  her  and  .said  good-night — a long 
good-night — until  comes  the  eternal 
morning  ; let  her  sleep.”  .... 

No  more  words  passed  through 
those  white  lip.«.  Once  or  twice  the 
eyes  opened  and  rested  lovingly,  lin- 
geringly on  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
child ; then  they  closed  for  ever  1 
When  morning  came,  another  spirit 
had  entered  the  gates  of  hetiven.  Si- 
lently, and  without  tears,  the  sister  un- 
closed Stelka’s  w.arm  fingers  from  those 
that  stiffened  round  them,  and  bore 
her  away,  still  sleeping. 

Wildly  and  resolutely  the  child 
strove  to  return  to  her  mother.  Her 
darkened  eyes  could  not  see  the  change 
of  death,  therefore  she  did  not  believe 
in  its  reality.  An  hour  before  she  had 
heard  the  voice,  h.ad  felt  the  hand  ; 
both  were  the  same,  though  feeble ; 
she  could  not  comprehend  that  one 
short  sleep  had  parted  her  mother  from 
her.  So  clinging  to  her  twin-brother, 
Stella  came  and  stood  by  the  dead  ; 
slie  c.alled,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

“ Where  is  she,  where  is  she?”cried 
the  despairing  child. 

Edmund  guided  his  sister’s  hand  to 
the  fingers  that  had  held  her’s  while 
life  basted ; their  marble  coldness  made 
her  start,  and  cling,  trembling,  to  her 
brother's  neck. 
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“ Edmund — I cannot  see — tell  me 
how  she  looks,”  fearfully  whispered 
Stella. 

“ White — still — with  closed  eyes  and 
parted  lips — oh,  mother  I mother  I it  is 
not  you  I"  and  the  boy  burst  into  tears. 

“ No,  my  children,”  said  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Brandreth,  who  stood  behind 
them.  “ Edmund — Stella — I will  tell 
you  what  she  is  now — a white  robed, 
glorious  angel  at  the  footstool  of  God’s 
throne — a voice  for  ever  singing  His 
praise — a spirit  pure  and  perfect, 
though  we  know  not  what  form  she 
bears  in  heaven,  save  that  it  is  in  God’s 
image,  and  must  be  beautiful.” 

And  in  the  stillness  of  the  death- 
chamber  that  pious  and  gentle  woman 
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drew  the  orphans  of  her  dead  sister  to 
her  side  and  read  aloud  from  the  Holy 
Book,  the  words  that  speak  of  thi 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  state 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven  ; words  so 
simple,  that  childhood  finds  in  them  no 
mystery  hard  to  be  understood — so 
sublime,  that  the  grey-haired  philoso- 
pher may  feel  his  heart  glow  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  bears  within  his 
frail  mortal  frame  a spirit  that  can 
never  know  death  1 

The  children  listened,  standing  be- 
side the  clay  of  their  mother  ; yet 
even  then  they  thought  of  her  no  lon- 
ger as  dead  on  earth,  but  as  rejoicing 
in  heaven. 


CHAPTER  It. 


Ait  we  not  fomed,  ae  noCee  of  mneie  trt 
For  one  another,  though  dieetmllart 
8neh  dlfferent'C  without  diecned  a«  can  make 
71to«c  •weetest  Mundi  in  which  alt  aplriu  ihake, 
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FaoM  the  time  of  her  mother’s  death, 
Stella  drooped  and  pined.  The  world 
bad  gprown  all  dark  to  the  motherless 
child.  Her  wild  brother,  and  her  cold, 
reserved  father,  alike  strove  to  soften 
their  natures  and  show  tenderness  to 
the  helpless  one  ; but  man  is  so  differ- 
ent to  woman,  and  all  their  kindness 
atoned  not  for  the  love  of  her  who  was 
gone.  Edmond  remembered  well  his 
mother's  dying  injunction,  and  many  a 
time  he  leu  the  field  sports,  of  which 
he  was  so  passionately  fond,  to  come 
and  talk  with  his  sister,  and  lead  her 
into  the  beautiful  forest,  where  she 
could  hear  the  birds’  songs  and  be 
made  glad  with  the  gladness  of  nature. 
But  nothing  could  altogether  remove 
the  perpetual  sadness  which  now  dark- 
ened the  face  of  the  blind  girl.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  pleasures  of  childhood, 
her's  passed  away  like  a sorrowful 
dream.  She  grew  up,  living  within 
herself,  in  a world  of  her  own  imagin- 
ing, over  which  death  b ung,  like  an  eter- 
nal shadow, amysteriouswoewhich  she 
could  not  fathom,  and  which  yet  haunted 
her  like  a spectre.  The  remembered 
touch  of  that  icy  band  made  her  shud- 
der in  her  dreams  ; it  was  all  she  knew 
of  the  great  change.  Her  mind,  un- 
divertra  from  the  past  by  any  charms 


of  the  present,  became  dead  to  all 
outward  impressions,  and  alive  only  to 
imagination,  and  most  of  all  to  me- 
mory. 

Thus,  in  tbit  dreamy  state  of  mind, 
the  blind  girl  insensibly  passed  from 
childhood  into  girlhood.  She  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  which  poets  write  as 
sweetest  of  all,  when  the  bud  is  jiast 
opening  into  a flower,  and  life  is  in  its 
hopeful  spring.  How  little  do  these 
said  poets  know  that  this  is  the  saddest 
age  of  all.  What  woman  would  ever 
wish  to  be  again  “ sweet  sixteen  ?” 
Childhood’s  life  is  a never  ending  pre- 
sent, a contented  dwelling  on  what  is 
best  and  pleasantest  now,  without  me- 
mory to  sharpen  the  past,  or  anxiety 
to  darken  the  future.  But  with  youth, 
soon — oh,  how  soon  I comes  the  thirst 
for  something  more — the  bitter,  un- 
satisfied yearning  after  vague  happi- 
ness, some  glorious  ideal  of  human 
felicity,  the  same  in  all,  yet  varied  in 
form,  according  to  the  different  minds 
in  which  it  abides.  One  dreams  of 
wealth,  another  of  gaiety,  another— 
alas  fur  her  1 — of  love ; and  so  the 
young  creatures  go  on  restlessly  seek- 
ing to  fathom  their  newly-awakened 
thoughts  and  feelings ; and,  knowing 
not  their  own  hearts,  nor  yet  life,  they 
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wander  about  blindly  dazzled  or  grop- 
ing in  darknets,  until  the  wakingcomes 
from  that  troubled  dream,  and  they 
enter  on  the  reality,  the  true  life  of 
heart  and  soul,  for  which  woman  was 
made. 

Stcllaeutered  upon  girl^od  with  few 
or  none  of  the  huoyanMopes  of  most 
young  maidens.  She  saw  not  beauty, 
and  love  was  to  her  only  a name  that 
brought  to  her  the  memory  of  her 
mother — the  sole  love  she  had  ever 
known.  Always  thoughtful,  she  lived 
more  than  ever  within  the  dark  cham- 
bers of  her  own  soul — her  only  world. 
But  that  world  now  became  peopled 
with  deeper  and  wilder  fancies  ; every 
day  new  chords  were  touched  in  her 
heart,  the  mysterious  harmonies  of 
which  she  could  scarcely  understand. 
She  loved  to  be  alone  ; in  winter  she 
listened  to  the  wind  until  she  almost 
fancied  it  talked  with  her ; in  sum- 
mer, she  sat  for  hours  in  the.  still, 
silent  sunshine,  and  thought  of  heaven, 
of  the  time  when  she  should  go  thither, 
and  see  her  mother,  with  eyes  no 
longer  darkened.  Then  a warble — a 
perfume  would  bring  back  the  dream- 
ing girl  to  earth,  and  she  would  think 
how  sweet  the  world  must  be  to  others, 
and  droop  her  head,  and  weep  that  she 
was  blind. 

One  gift  atoned  to  Stella,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  loss  of  sight,  and  that 
was,  a soul  to  which  music  was  as  its 
very  breath.  Her  voice  had  those 
deep,  low  tones  that  thrill  from  the 
heart  to  the  heart ; not  a clear,  musical, 
gladsome  warble,  but  a voice  that 
spoke  of  mind,  of  feeling,  of  passion, 
such  as  came  from  no  angel's  lips,  but 
from  a woman's  heart.  W e once  heard, 
and  from  one  too  who  spoke  and  thought 
well,  the  saying — “ One  must  always 
love  a woman  who  sings  sweetly;"  and 
Stella's  was  a voice  not  to  be  admired, 
perhaps,  but  to  be  loved,  as  coming 
from  a heart  as  pure  and  beautiful  and 
sincere  as  itself.  But  now  this  lovely 
voice  was  only  to  her  as  the  means 
whereby  she'  poured  out  that  overflow- 
ing heart  in  a river  of  melody ; sitting, 
Ophelia  like,  for  hours  and  hours 
chanting  " snatches  of  old  songs,"  and 
running  her  fingers  over  that  sweetest 
of  home  friends,  the  fireside  piano,  in 
harmonious  revealings.  And  when, 
day  by  day,  the  vague  sadness  of  aim- 
less and  unsatisfied  youth  grew  upon 
her,  the  blind  girl  still  clung  to  her 


ever  mournful  strains,  that  made 
her  feel  less  the  weight  of  her  soli- 
tude. 

There  are  in  life  crises,  distinct  and 
vivid,  on  which  we  can  look  back  and 
feel  that  they  have  coloured  our  whole 
destiny  ; can  say,  but  for  that  one 
year — one  week — one  day,  how  diffe- 
rent would  all  have  been.  Silently, 
unconsciously  are  we  swept  on  towards 
these  moments,  which  lie  like  hills, 
placed  here  and  there,  from  whose  top 
we  can  see  our  whole  life,  like  a pano- 
rama, stretched  out  before  us ; and 
know  that  but  for  such  and  such  events 
we  should  not  have  felt  and  been  as  we 
are.  Chance,  fatality,  are  the  words 
on  the  lips  of  the  wise  proud  man,  in 
explanatipn  of  this  ; but  the  humble, 
loving  spirit  looks  higher  for  the  un- 
veiling of  these  marvels  which  pass 
worldly  wisdom. 

Thus,  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
blind  girl  to  the  boundary  of  that 
golden  shadow  which  overhangs  hu- 
man life,  and  ever  has  done  so  since 
the  time  when  the  first  created  one 
wooed  the  mother  of  all  men,  in  the 
twilight  of  Paradise.  Once,  and  once 
only,  can  come  this  sunny  cloud  over 
mortal  life.  Man  may  love  twice, 
thrice — nay,  even  woman's  constancy 
may  know  the  freshness  of  early  fancy, 
or  the  calm  peace  of  healed  affections  ; 
but,  be  it  first  or  last,  every  man  and 
woman  has,  or  has  had  some  love  su- 
preme to  which  all  others  are  as 
nothing.  And  this  is  the  immortality 
of  love  ; falsehood  or  death  or  change 
may  intervene ; the  wounded  heart 
may  be  healed,  the  fickle  vow  forgotten 
in  other  and  higher  ones,  but  no  other 
feelings  can  ever  be  exactly  the  same. 
It  is  the  idealization  of  love,  which 
happens  but  once  in  a lifetime,  and 
which  each  young  life  that  enters  earth 
renews  in  itself,  thus  making  an  ever 
fresh  eternity  of  love. 

Some  inexplicable  whim  allured  the 
retired  and  studious  Mr.  Brandreth 
from  his  home  ; and  he  set  off  to  tra- 
vel on  the  Continent,  taking  with  him 
his  daughter.  Wearily  did  the  blind 
girl  ask  to  be  left  in  peace  with  her 
birds  and  flowers,  and  heavily  and 
fearfully  did  she  look  forward  to  enter- 
ing on  a world  that  could  bring  her 
nought  but  pain.  Stella  did  not  know 
that  the  silken  thread  of  her  destiny 
was  insensibly  drawing  ber  towards 
him  who  was  to  lighten  its  burthen. 
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and  make  all  joy  and  sunshine  to  her. 
Thus  it  was  that  she  met  him. 

As  a man  of  science  and  learning, 
Mr.  Brandreth  had  the  entree  every- 
where among  the  gifted,  and  the  pa- 
trons of  such.  Thither  he  also  car- 
ried his  blind  daughter,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  thought  to  please  her,  fur  he 
was  a kind  father,  in  the  main,  and 
perhaps  because  he  liked  to  see  many 
eyes  resting  with  admiration  on  the 
beautiful  English  girl,  and  to  hear 
praises  of  her  glorious  voice.  Rarely 
was  it  that  Stella  suffered  this  gift  to 
be  shown  forth  ; but,  on  one  night, 
wearied  of  herself,  of  solitude,  of  so- 
ciety, she  gave  way  to  her  feelings, 
and  sang,  with  her  whole  soul  in  the 
music. 

“ Who  is  she  who  sang?"  said  a 
clear,  low-toned,  manly  voice,  whose 
pleasant  English  tones  ran  through 
the  Babel  of  French,  Italian,  and 
German  tongues  that  filled  the  saloon, 
and  pierced  to  the  acute  ears  of  the 
blind  girl.  The  answer  was  inaudi- 
ble to  her,  but  then  she  heard  the 
same  pleasant  voice  again,  in  tones 
that  were  much  fainter,  and  had  a 
mournful  emphasis. 

« Poor  girl — poor  girl — I had  a sis- 
ter who  was  blind." 

A deep  crimson  flushed  Stella's 
cheek,  for  she  was  ever  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  her  misfortune  ; but 
that  sweet  and  compassionate  voice 
healed  where  it  wounded. 

As  she  left  the  piano,  the  blind  girl 
felt  her  hand  taken  by  that  of  a stran- 
ger, and  a gentle  “ suffer  me  to  lead 
you,”  fell  on  her  ear,  in  the  same  voice 
to  which  she  had  listened  before.  Ere 
they  could  find  Mr.  Brandreth,  the 
stranger  had  time  to  ask  and  claim 
pardon,  as  a countryman,  for  thus  ad- 
dressing one  unknown  ; and  by  de- 
claring his  name,  and  speaking  of  some 
mutual  friends,  he  won  upon  even  the  re- 
served father.  All  that  evening,  Philip 
Armytage  sat  by  the  side  of  the  blind 
girl,  who  felt  her  heart  warm  to  the 
sound  of  an  English  voice  in  that  far 
land.  And  his  was  so  sweet,  and, 
when  he  spoke  to  her,  had  such  a 
pitying  softness,  us  if  he  thought  of 
the  sister  he  had  mentioned.  No  won- 
der that  when  sleep  came  over  poor 
Stella’s  dimmed  eyes,  that  voice  haunt- 
ed her  in  her  dreams. 

Philip  Armytage  was  that  darling 
hero  of  novelists,  that  Pariah  of  real 


[June, 

life — a poor  gentleman.  Heir  to  an 
old  uncle,  who  jcould  marry  and 
thwart  the  hopes  of  the  nephew  be 
had  educated  with  ail  the  luxuries  and 
expectations  of  wealth,  young  Army- 
tage, at  twenty-five,  was  thrown  like  a 
stray  sea-weed  on  the  ocean  of  the 
world,  with  manners,  mind,  and  edu- 
cation that  only  made  him  feel  more 
keenly  bis  changed  position.  He  ex- 
perienced to  the  full  how  differently 
the  world  looks  on  a baronet’s  heir 
and  a nobleman's  secretary  ; even  the 
fine  gentlemanly  bearing  and  richly- 
gifted  mind,  which  could  not  be  taken 
away  from  him,  were  almost  thought 
to  add  to  the  category  of  his  imper- 
fections now. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  changed 
fortunes,  Philip  Armytage  ought,  in 
order  to  become  a true  novel  hero,  to 
have  grown  cold,  sarcastic,  haughty, 
misanthropic  ; but  he  very  wisely  did 
no  such  thing.  A good  mother — that 
guardian  angel  of  a boy's  life — bad 
better  trained  her  fatherless  and  only 
son.  Philip's  mind  and  principles 
were  too  well  regulated  for  one  blast 
of  misfortune  to  wither  the  flowers, 
and  cause  ill  weeds  to  spring  up  ram- 
pant in  the  garden  of  his  heart.  That 
heart  was  disappointed,  but  not  chilled 
or  soured  ; he  did  not  scorn  or  rail 
at  the  world,  but  strove,  like  a true 
hero,  to  brave  its  frowns,  and  wait 
patiently  until  his  own  firm  will  and 
endurance  should  earn  for  him  what 
fortune  had  denied.  Philip  Armytage 
was  not  perfect — who  on  earth  ever 
was  ? but  his  foibles  never  amounted 
to  vices ; and,  young  as  he  was,  be 
had  learned  wisdom,  and  bade  fair  to 
become,  if  he  were  not  already,  a ta- 
lented and  good  man.  Thus  far  we 
have  spoken  of  the  mind  of  Philip 
Armytage  ; reversing  the  general  or- 
der, and  putting  foremost  what  is  in- 
deed the  highest.  Of  his  face  and  per- 
son, we  may  now  say,  that  both  were 
pleasing  to  a lady’s  eye  ; ho  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  Apollo,  but  he  was  tall, 
graceful,  and  looked,  moved,  spoke 
like  a gentleman.  Such  was  he  whom 
destiny — what  can  such  things  be  but 
destiny?— threw  in  the  way  of  the 
young,  beautiful,  blind  girl,  whose 
lonely,  dreaming  heart  yearned  for  an 
ideal  round  which  to  hang,  as  a gar- 
land, all  its  flowers  of  love  and  fancy. 
And  rare  as  the  fact  is  in  the  history 
of  most  maidens'  hearts,  in  this  cane 
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the  shrine  wm  one  worthy  to  receive 
thst  purest  and  holiest  sacridce,  a 
woman's  first  love.  If  this  love 
be  so  powerful  that  it  is  sometimes 
unchanged — always  remembered — to 
old  age,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of 


those  on  whom  outward  impressions 
can  have  no  influence,  whom  outward 
beauty  cannot  lure  to  fickleness,  bow 
intense — how  all-engrossing  must  be 
the  love  of  the  blind. 


CHAPTER  III. 


**  Anor  cho  duUo  amato  amor  pcrdona 
)Ii  prcM,  del  roitui  placer  it  forte 
Che  come  redi,  ancer  non  m’  abbandona."— Daktk. 
" Lore,  that  to  non*  beloved  to  lore  afain 

BemiU,  seixeU  m*  with  wl»h  to  pleaae  ao  ■trong. 
That  at  thou  aceat,  cren  yet  it  doth  remain.'’ 


The  wise  ones  of  the  earth  may  ridi- 
cule love's  mysterious  symp.athies,  as 
they  do  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions, but  there  must  be  some  truth 
in  both,  or  so  much  pains  need  not 
and  would  not  be  taken  to  prove  them 
to  be  false.  How  was  it,  then,  that  be- 
fore Stella  and  Philip  Armytage  had 
met  half  a dozen  limes,  they  beg.in  to 
feel  and  to  talk  like  old  friends?  What 
was  that  strange  sympathy  which  made 
the  very  words  he  uttered  appetir  to 
her  as  if  she  h.ad  heard  them  before  in 
some  dim  dream — as  if  she  had  thought 
his  thoughts  long  before?  And  what 
was  it  that  c.aused  Philip  Armytage, 
who  had  basked  all  his  life  in  the  smile 
of  woman,  to  feel  an  irresistible  charm 
in  gazing  on  the  sweet  face  of  the 
poor  blind  girl,  who,  as  yet  uncon- 
scious of  the  nature  of  the  invisible  tie 
between  them,  treated  him  with  the 
frank  regard  of  a young  sister  towards 
a dear  brother. 

Most  welcome  is  the  society  of  a 
countryman  to  those  who  are  travel- 
ling abroad  ; and  Stella  thought  it 
was  this  reason  that  made  Philip's  pre- 
sence so  grateful  to  her.  Then,  too, 
he  was  so  gentle,  and  talked  to  her  of 
his  lost  sister,  blind  like  herself,  until 
she  felt  that  blindness  to  be  less  pain. 
He  read  to  her,  and  thus  opened  a 
new  world  to  her  view  ; his  high  and 
cultivated  intellect  drawingout  the  hid- 
den treasures  of  her's,  and  his  early  ri- 
pened judgment  guiding  her,  until  she 
awoke  from  the  vague,  idle  dreams  of 
girlhood  unto  a better  and  brighter 
life.  Yet  all  this  while  no  words  of 
love  passed  between  them. 

For  weeks,  months,  their  life  was  .a 
long  dream  of  happiness,  so  sweet, 
that  neither  thought  of  the  waking. 
By  slow  degrees  the  truth  dawned  on 
Philip  Armytage,  and  he  knew  that 


he,  over  whose  heart  light  fancies  be- 
fore had  swept  like  a summer  wind, 
now  loved  for  the  first  time,  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul.  And  who  was 
the  object  of  this  passionate  love  ? A 
blind  girl,  whose  helple-ssness  made 
her  only  the  dearer,  for  what  is  so 
sweet  to  prouil  man  .as  the  sense  of 
protection.  Often  when  Philip  sat 
and  listened  to  her  voice,  or  looked  on 
her  fragile  loveliness,  as  she  clung  to 
his  guiding  arm,  he  felt  that  if  he  could 
only  take  her  in  his  heart's  core,  and 
shield  her  there  from  every  breath 
of  .sorrow,  what  bliss  it  would  be  1 
And  then  he  remembered  himself — 
oor,  friendless  as  he  was,  how  dared 
e love  her  1 And  so  his  lips  were 
scaled. 

Had  Philip  Armytage  guessed  that 
Stella  would  learn  to  love  him,  ho 
would  have  flown  from  the  -spot  rather 
than  thus  h-ive  brought  sorrow  upon 
her.  He  was  too  honourable,  knowing 
his  own  poverty,  to  steal  into  a girl's 
heart,  whose  hand  he  hoped  not  to 
claim.  Stella  was  so  different  from 
any  woman  he  had  ever  met  j her  man- 
ner towards  him  was  so  frank,  so  open, 
with  not  a shadow  of  disguise  in  her  sim- 
ple, truthful  soul,  that  Philip  thought 
she  regarded  him  only  as  a friend,  and 
never  by  one  word  did  he  overstep  the 
limits  of  that  friendship.  And  Stella, 
in  her  unworldly  and  innocent  nature, 
had  deceived  herself  likewise.  It  was 
not  until  he  came  to  tell  her  that  he 
must  soon  depart  with  the  noble  lord 
who  hired  his  services,  that  Stella 
knew  how  dearly  she  loved  Philip 
Armytage. 

But  with  that  knowledge  came 
thronging  a host  of  maidenly  feelings 
— not  pride,  nor  yet  shame — why 
should  she  blush,  that  in  loving  him 
she  had  loved  goodness,  and  talent. 
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and  every  thing'  that  ennobles  man  ? 
bnt  painful  reserve  and  sadness,  which 
must  now  be  hidden  from  sight.  How 
little  the  poor  blind  girl  knew  how  to 
conceal  aught!  Yet,  in  a few  hours 
of  anguish  she  learned  more  than  in 
her  whole  life,  and  when  Philip  came 
next  day  to  bid  her  adieu,  he  was  al- 
most startled  by  the  change  in  her. 
The  wavering  colour  on  her  cheek 
had  settled  into  a deadly  paleness ; 
and  there  was  a womanly  calmness  in 
her  manner,  but  not  the  girlish  free- 
dom of  old. 

A wild  thought  of  sweet  agony  shot 
through  Philip’s  brain — did  she  then 
love  him?  But  no;  there  was  no 
tremulousness  in  the  lip,  no  blush,  no 
tear.  It  could  not  be. 

They  talked  long  and  calmly  of  his 
proposed  journey — of  Italy,  whither 
ne  was  going,  of  the  time  passed  here 
so  pleasantly,  of  the  chances,  how  and 
where  they  might  again  meet. 

“ I shall  hear  of  you,  sometimes," 
said  Philip,  in  that  old,  old  parting 
sentence,  “ and  you  will  think  of  me 
now  and  then,  Stella?”  It  was  at  her 
own  particular  wish  that  he  had  called 
her  by  her  sweet  Christian  name. 

“ Yes,"  answered  Stella,  “ I shall 
not  forget  how  many  dull  hours  you 
have  made  pleasant ; I shall  ever  re- 
member your  kindness,  your  pity  to 
one  like  me.” 

“ You  pain  me  by  speaking  thus,” 
Philip  said,  after  a pause,  during  which 
his  heart  beat  so  violently  that  he 
vainly  tried  to  make  his  voice  seem 
calm. 

“ I am  sorry  ; — then  I will  say  no- 
more  about  myself,  and  only  tliank 
you  very  much  for  all  you  have  been 
to  me,”  returned  Stella,  with  some- 
thing of  her  smile  of  old. 

Philip  Armytage  rose — he  lingered 
over  the  last  adieu.  He  held  her  hand 
and  looked  at  her  as  if  to  imprint 
every  feature  of  that  beautiful  face  in 
his  memory.  Alas  for  the  blind  girl 
who  could  not  see  what  a world  of 
love  was  revealed  in  his  gaze  1 With 
a voice,  whose  tremulousness  went  to 
Stella's  very  heart,  he  said.  Farewell  I 
lifted  her  hand  half-way  to  his  lips,  and 
relinquished  it  without  the  so-longed- 
fbr  kiss,  and  departed. 

He  had  scarcely  crossed  the  thres- 
hold when  be  remembered  Mr.  Brand- 
rethj  whose  cold  but  always  courteous 
welcome  had  never  faiM  him,  and 


surely  merited  tome  adieu.  Philip 
returned;  he  had  not^  meant  to  seek) 
Stella  again,  for  her  silent  farewell 
had  pained  him,  but  he  heard  a low-' 
wailing  in  the  room  where  ho  bad  lefts 
her,  and  came  near.  There,  weeping,; 
with  a passionate  vehemence  that  shook 
her  slight  frame,  knelt  the  blind  girl,, 
her  head  bowed,  and  her  hands  tightly 
clasped  together. 

“ My  mother  — my  Philip — both 
gone — I am  all  alone  now,”  she  mur- 
mured in  accents  of  thrilling  sorrow. 

Philip  forgot  everything  except  that 
he  loved  and  was  beloved.  He  darted 
forward  and  knelt  beside  her. 

“ No,  not  alone,  my  Stella — star  of 
my  life — my  only  beloved,”  he  cried, 
lavishing  upon  her  the  passionate 
epithets  that  love  teaches.  “ I will 
never  leave  you,  my  heart’s  darling — 
my  beautiful — more  to  me  than  all 
the  world!”  he  continued,  while  bis 
arms  encircled  bis  treasure,  and  she 
trembling,  almost  doubting  the  joyful 
certainty,  could  only  weep.  He  a^ed 
her  why  she  did  so. 

“ liccause  I am  unworthy  of  you — I 
so  ignorant — so  young,  and  blind.”  | 

“ I will  be  your  eyes,  my  dearest!" 
cried  the  lover  kissing  the  blue-veined 
lids  that  drooped  over  those  poor 
sightless  orbs,  as  with  the  most  tender 
and  earnest  assurances,  be  told  Stella 
all — how  her  sweetness  and  child-like 
simplicity  had  awakened  his  deepest 
love — how  be  had  struggled  against  it, 
and,  hnally,  how  he  had  found  out  hU 
error,  and  was  resolved,  in  despite  of  ill- 
fortune,  pride,  poverty,  to  ask  her  foe 
his  own.  And  so  they  plighted  their 
faith  one  to  the  other  ; the  blind  gicl 
and  her  lover.  One  hour — almost 
one  moment — had  changed  their  fate 
through  life.  -lj 

Philip  Armytage  went  home  full  of 
deep  thought.  His  step  was  frmer^ 
his  carriage  loftier,  for  be  felt  that  he 
was  no  longer  a lonely  man — be  was 
the  guardian  of  another’s  happiness — - 
the  object  of  woman’s  priceless  love. 
He  had  not  only  to  think  of  himself, 
but  of  her  who  trusted  him — who 
placed  her  fate  in  his  keeping.  Since 
yesterday,  bis  whole  thoughts  were 
changed  ; even  bis  worldly  prospects 
seemed  brighter  now  that  Stella  loved 
him,  and  that  bis  fortunes  might  oo« 
day  bo  linked  with  her’s.  Poverty 
looked  dim  in  the  distance  ; be  felt  n 
proudconsciousnessof  his  own  powers  ; 
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it  seemed  that  he  could  brave  all 
thinfT! — do  all  things,  if  Stella  might 
one  day  be  his  wife.  The  glamour  of 
love  overspread  all  he  looked  upon  ; 
and  with  these  delicious  feelings,  Phi> 
lip  Armytage,  before  he  slept,  sat 
down,  and  wrote  a letter  to  Mr. 
Brandreth,  asking  Stella’s  hand. 

It  was  refused ! — The  father,  though 
not  unkind,  was  firm.  He  regretted 
his  own  error  in  not  h.aving  foreseen 
the  end  of  such  a friendship,  and  cour- 
teously, hut  resolutely  refused  to  sanc- 
tion a roiirriage  or  even  betrothal,  so 
wild  and  imprudent. 

The  lover  read  the  cold,  formal 
epistle  through  twice,  before  he  com- 
prehended it  clearly  ; it  came  like  ice 
u]K>n  fire.  The  sensible,  right-minded 
Philip  Armytage  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  that  sweet,  bewildering 
love-dream.  Yet,  there  the  words 
were — freezing  and  plain — “that  aman 
without  riches  should  never  he  the 
husband  of  Stella  Brandreth.”  His 
spirit  sank  within  him  ; he  covered  his 
face,  and  the  burning  tears,  so  seldom 
wrung  from  manhood,  stole  through 
his  fingers.  How  well  he  loved  the 
poor  blind  girl ! 

Night  found  him  still  pacing  his 
chamber  in  utter  desolation  of  heart. 
Then  he  yearned  once  more  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  her  he  loved.  He 
longed  to  tell  Stella  that  he  had  not 
forsaken  her — that  be  would  never  love 
any  but  her.  Under  cover  of  dark- 
ness he  stole  to  her  home — crept 
along  the  gra.ss  to  the  window  of  the 
room  where  he  and  Stella  had  so 
^often  sat ; the  light,  through  the  half- 
'drawn  curtains,  showed  him  that  she 
was  there,  and  alone.  From  the  deep 
sadness  of  her  face  and  attitude,  he 
guessed  that  she  knew  all.  Philip 
touched  the  window — it  was  a little 
way  open,  and  in  a moment  he  stood 
by  her  side. 

Long  and  mournful  was  the  con- 
ference between  the  two ; but  when 
Philip  spoke  of  his  departure  for  Italy, 
the  girl’s  sorrow  amounted  almost  to 
agony. 

“ Philip — Philip,  do  not  leave  me,” 
she  cried,  imploringly — “ I was  so  de- 
solate before  you  came ; you  only 
brought  light  and  joy  to  the  poor 
blind  girl.  No  one  has  loved  mo  but 
you,  since  my  mother  died.  Philip, 
I shall  die  too,  if  I lose  you.  Forsake 
me  not — take  me  with  you  ; .as  your 


wife  I shall  fear  nothing — shall  regret 
nothing.” 

Poor  Stella!  she  knew  so  little  of 
the  world,  and  she  was  so  young — 
hardly  more  than  a child  in  years,  and 
a child  in  simplicity.  All  that  she  felt 
was  the  anguish  of  losing  him  who 
was  the  only  one  who  made  life  pre- 
cious to  her.  She  clung  around  his 
neck,  and  besought  him  to  stay,  in 
spite  of  her  father — of  every  one. 

Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  struggle  in 
the  young  man’s  bosom  ; hut  the  right 
triumphed  at  last.  He  would  not 
commit  so  grievous  a sin  as  to  bring 
sorrow  and  poverty  on  the  innocent 
creature  who  trusted  him,  by  wedding 
her  against  her  father’s  will. 

“ Stella,  dearest,”  he  said,  “ you 
do  not  know  what  you  ask — we  must 
part  for  a while.  There  never  comes 
a blessing  on  disobedience ; and  God 
forbid  that  I should  be  the  one  to  steal 
n child  from  her  father’s  arms,  even  if 
I loved  her  as  my  heart’s  blood — and 
thus  love  I you,  my  own  Stella.” 

A deep  flush  of  womanly  shame 
crossed  the  girl's  face.  She  drew  her- 
self from  her  lover’s  arms,  and  stood 
upright. 

“ I have  been  wrong,  Philip — I have 
forgotten  what  I owe  to  myself,  to  my 
father,  to  you  ; forgive  me — I am  very 
ignorant — you  are  wiser  and  better 
than  1.  Forget  all  this,  and  only  re- 
member that  I am  blind  and  lonely, 
with  no  one  to  love  me  but  you.  Go, 
you  are  right ; I will  strive  to  be  con- 
tent in  thinking  how  little  I deserved 
to  be  loved  so  well  by  one  like  you.” 

Philip  used  all  the  sweet  language 
of  a lover,  to  sooth  and  cheer  her.  He 
told  her  that  he  would  struggle  for  life 
and  death,  to  gain  that  wealth  which 
would  enable  him  to  win  her — that  she 
was  so  young — that  nothing  was  im- 
possible to  love,  and  it  might  only  be 
a few  years  before  he  could  boldly  come 
and  claim  his  bride. 

“ I ask  no  promise,  but  I trust  your 
love,  my  Stella;  you  will  not  doubt 
mine?” 

" Never,  never,”  murmured  the  girl. 
“ But  I need  not  say  farewell  now, 
you  will  come  once  more?”  she  added, 
trembling. 

Philip  promised,  for  his  patron 
would  remain  yet  a week.  He  clasped 
bis  beloved  wildly  to  bis  heart,  leaped 
through  the  window,  and  was  gone. 
For  an  hour  he  haunted  the  place. 
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until  he  saw  Stella  at  the  window,  the 
lamp  shewed  him  her  face,  pale,  sad, 
but  composed  ; she  staged  a moment 
to  breathe  the  cool  night  air,  and  then 
turned  away.  It  was  his  last  vision 
of  the  beautiful  blind  girl. 


When,  a few  days  after,  Philip  came 
again  to  the  house  where  he  had  been 
so  welcome, it  was  deserted;  the  Eng- 
lishman and  his  daughter  had  gone,  no 
one  knew  whither. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


" Mow  htppy  ii  he  born  and  taught 
That  per>'eth  not  another'*  will 
WhoK  armour  ia  hla  honeat  thought. 

And  almple  troth  hla  utinoat  aklll. 

Thia  isuQ  it  freed  from  aervile  bondt, 

Of  hope  to  rite,  or  fear  to  fall, 
laord  of  himaelf,  tho*  not  of  landt, 

And  haring  nothing,  yet  liath  all.** 

!ilB  Ukkuv  Wottox. 


Phii-ip  Armttage  went  to  Italy,  a 
weary- hearted,  disappointed  man.  Ho 
h.ad  loved — he  loved  still  ; the  life 
of  love  was  over  ; yet  its  memory  was 
as  a sweet  perfume,  that  would  not 
depart.  No  true,  earnest,  pure  love 
can  ever  be  utterly  in  vain.  Such  a 
love  is  rarely  pl.accd  on  an  unworthy 
object ; and  the  mere  .act  of  loving, 
hallows  and  elevates  the  soul.  If  death 
takis  away  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  who 
shall  repine  at  having  loved,  and  made 
life  sweet  by  tli.at  love,  while  it  lasted  ? 
If,  more  hard  to  bear  still,  comes  earthly 
seiiaratlon  from  the  beloved — n.ay,  even 
falsehood — still  the  poor  lonely  one 
has  not  loved  in  vain.  Why  do  poets 
rave  about  unhapjiy  love  ? There  is 
no  unhappiness  in  love,  if  it  be  sinle.ss. 
The  stricken  he.art  has  shed  its  odours 
like  a flower;  if  they  are  wasted  or 
cast  aside,  it  is  sad — but  still  they  have 
not  been  poured  out  in  vain,  they  liave 
perfumed  the  air  around,  and  the 
flower  has  lived  amid  the  incense  it 
made.  .\gain  we  say,  no  man  or 
woman,  who  loved  truly,  ever  loved  in 
vain. 

And  Philip’s  love  for  Stella  was  not 
in  vain  ; it  purified  his  heart  ; it 
taught  him  his  own  strength ; it  nerved 
to  energy  a spirit,  that  might  other- 
wise have  yielded  to  .apathy.  In  the 
thorny  path  of  life,  even  the  strong- 
minded  Philip  Armytago  might  have 
sunk  in  despair  hut  for  that  poor  little 
wayside  flower  which  had  brightened 
his  way,  if  only  for  a time.  Love  for 
a virtuous  woman  U m.an's  best  armour 
against  .sin,  his  strongest  spur  to  exer- 
tion ; and  thus,  when  Philip  awoke 
from  his  dream  of  love,  he  determined 
resolutely  to  gain  the  reality  of  it. 

Ho  saw-  that  to  saunter  lazily 


through  life,  ns  the  dependant  of  a 
great  man,  would  not  be  the  way  to 
win  him  his  Stella ; that  he  mnst 
strive  to  enter  some  profession  that 
might  give  him  wealth  and  a position 
in  society.  Yet  how,  without  moans 
of  support,  W.1S  he  to  attain  this  end? 
How  live  while  he  was  studying,  how- 
bear  the  expenses  of  study  ? Many  a 
time  did  he  ponder  over  this,  until  he 
W-.TS  nigh  unto  despair.  There  was  but 
one  ch.ance,  and  to  that  ho  bent  his 
proud  spirit.  A greater  testimony 
could  not  be  given  to  the  intense  love 
which  animated  him  to  exertion,  for 
her  sake  who  had  aw.akencd  it. 

Philip  Armytage  came  to  England, 
and,  uninvited,  crossed  tho  threshold  of 
the  uncle  w-hose  delight  he  had  been  in 
boyhood,  and  from  whom  he  had  p.arted 
a year  before,  if  not  in  anger  at  least 
in  coolness  ; the  result  of  suffering,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  conscious  injustice 
on  the  other.  He  did  what  will  at  once 
stamp  him  as  no  hero  of  romance,  but 
yet  w-hat  was,  in  itself,  the  greatest 
heroism,  .os  it  cost  him  the  severest 
struggle  of  his  life.  He  asked  humbly, 
and  as  a favour,  that  his  uncle  would, 
out  of  his  abundant  wealth,  supply 
him  with  a pittance  while  he  studied 
for  the  bar,  pledging  himself,  if  he 
lived,  to  return  the  loan. 

Sir  Philip  Heatlicote  was  not  a man 
of  deep  feelings,  yet  he  perceived  at 
once  how  violently  those  of  his  nephew 
were  agitated  while  making  tliis  re- 
quest. He  took  his  hand  kindly,  al- 
most dcprecatingly,  for  it  seemed  to 
lum  th.at  hi.s  dead  sister  looke<l  at  him 
out  of  lier  son's  eyes,  reproaching  liim 
for  the  caprice  which  had  brought 
Philip  so  low. 

“ Tell  me,  first,  why  you  .are  thus 
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anxious  to  become  a barrister,  m;  dear 
boy  ?”  said  the  old  man  to  him. 

The  endearingexpression.and  some- 
what of  the  love  of  former  days,  melted 
away  all  Philip's  lingering  pride.  Ho 
told  his  uncle  why  he  wished  advance- 
ment in  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  one 
beloved. 

“ It  is  foolish — very  foolish  ; a girl 
so  young,  and  blind  tool  What  sort 
of  wife  will  she  make,  think  you,  for  a 
man  who  must  struggle  with  the 
world,”  said  the  cautious  uncle. 

Philip's  pride  once  more  rose  up  in 
his  heart.  “ I only  asked  if  you  will 
show  me  this  kindness;  if  not,  I will 
depart,"  he  replied  coldly. 

“ 1 must  consider,”  Sir  Philip  was 
about  to  say,  still  doubtful,  wlien  the 
rustle  of  silks  announced  the  old  man's 
oung,  beautiful,  worldly  wife,  and  he 
astily  grasped  his  nephew's  hand, 
whispering — “ not  a word,  Philip,  you 
shall  have  all  you  wish  !"  There  was 
much  good  in  the  old  baronet  after 
all. 

Philip  entered  on  his  new  career. 
It  was  one  from  which,  in  his  early 
days  of  academic  honors,  and  literary 
ple,asurcs,  he  would  have  shrunk  in 
disgust  as  being  wearisome  and  dull  ; 
but  he  had  now  a great  end  to  gain, 
and  he  heeded  not  how  uninviting  was 
the  path  that  led  towards  it.  Month 
after  month  he  pored  over  dusty  law 
folios,  until  his  brain  grew  heated  and 
weary  ; but  then  between  him  and  the 
page  would  float  Stella's  face,  with 
the  long  lashes  east  down,  and  the 
sweet  lips  that  trembled  with  every 
change  of  feeling,  as  rose-petals  with 
the  breath  of  the  breeze.  In  the  day- 
time, when  mingling  with  the  hurry- 
ing scenes  of  the  life  he  had  chosen, 
that  image  grew  fainter;  but  when  at 
night  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  spirit 
retired  within  itself,  deep  in  his  heart's 
core  did  Philip  cherish  the  memory  of 
Stella. 

As  months,  years  flew  on,  and  no 
tidings  re.ached  him,  this  memory 
became  like  a dream.  He  had  no 
clue  whereby  to  trace  her,  and  even 
if  he  had,  what  could  it  have  availed? 
Still,  though  hope  grew  less,  it  never 
utterly  failed  him ; he  could  not  but 
think  that  he  should  meet  her  again 


one  day,  and  no  other  love  ever  came 
to  render  him  forgetful  of  that  which 
he  bore  towards  her. 

Thus  Philip  Armytage  went  on  his 
way,  until  his  brave  spirit  had  con- 
quered all  difficulties  ; and,  no  longer 
a dependent  on  his  uncle’s  kindness, 
he  took  his  stand  among  those  whose 
eloquence  and  talents  made  them 
renowned  in  the  land.  How  was  the 
boyish  dreamer  changed,  and  become 
the  thoughtful,  high-hearted  man,  be- 
fore whose  intellect  the  wisest  bowed, 
and  upon  whose  eloquent  tongue 
the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  rude 
and  the  gentle,  hung  spell-bound  with 
equal  delighll  No  shallow  sophistry, 
no  underhand  double-dealing  ever  sul- 
lied the  lips  or  disgraced  the  actions 
of  Philip  Armytage  ; he  ever  stood 
forward  for  truth  and  justice.  He 
showed  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and  his 
strong,  cle.ar  mind  was  never  warped 
by  meanness  or  prejudice. 

And  not  alone  at  the  bar  did  his 
fame  make  its  way  ; but  his  flne  intel- 
lect blossomed  anew  in  the  sunshine 
of  good  fortune.  His  darling  dream 
from  his  boyhood  was  realized — he 
became  an  author.  The  voice  of  the 
poet  went  forth  like  a trumpet,  sound- 
ing aloud  for  the  just  and  right  cause  ; 
men  listened  to  it,  and  woman’s  lips 
grew  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  noble 
spirit  that  was  ever  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  mercy.  His  songs  went 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  to  prove  what  the  true  poet  ought 
to  be — not  the  idle  rhymer,  the  vi- 
sionary sentimentalist,  but  the  teacher 
of  all  liigh  thing.s,  the  voice  of  God  to 
mankiml,  leading  them  to  a purer  life, 
and  himself  showing  the  way.  The 
man  of  genius  stands  forth  as  the  high 
priest  of  Divinity  itself,  before  whom 
it  befits  him  to  offer  up,  not  only  the 
first-fruits  of  his  intellect,  but  the  con- 
tinued sweet  savour  of  a life,  high  and 
pure,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
lore  he  teaches.  Ho  should  realize  his 
own  ideal,  and  be  what  he  strives  to 
delineate.  And  thus,  amidst  fame  and 
high  fortune,  was  Philip  Armytage 
the  eloquent  upholder  of  virtue,  the 
scorner  of  vice,  the  earnest,  music- 
breathing poet,  the  noble  man. 
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In  thit  unruffled  tbeltcr  of  ihj  l<rre« 

My  bnrk  leaped  homcirardt  fVom  a mggod  aea, 
And  fnxied  iu  uib,  and  dropped  rlfhl  peacefully 
Hope'*  anchor,  quiet  a*  a netted  dore." — Lowsll. 


Amono  the  many  vrhose  society  was 
pleasant  to  Philip  Armytage,  as  his 
was  to  them,  stood  foremost  an  aged 
couple,  who,  united  late  in  life,  spent 
their  childless  old  age  in  pleasing  them- 
selves with  all  that  was  good  and  beau- 
tiful around.  Mrs.  Lyle  was  one  of 
those  few  women  who  know  how  to 
“grow  old  gracefully,”  and  are  as 
winning  and  lovely  in  their  decay  as 
the  twilight  of  a summer  evening  fading 
into  the  gray  of  night.  None  of  the 
sourness  and  cold-heartedness  of  age 
was  in  her  gentle  nature  ; she  did  not 
turn  away  from  the  young  and  ardent, 
but  rather  clung  to  them,  and  encou- 
raged them.  She  loved  all  that  was 
beautiful  ; she  filled  her  pretty  home 
with  pictures,  and  statues,  and  books, 
so  that  to  enter  it  was  like  coming 
into  a sweet  garden  of  fancy,  in  which 
the  continual  perfume  of  a gr.iceful 
and  elegant  mind  pervaded  all  things. 
And  about  this  pleasant  home  moved 
its  gentle  possessor,  with  her  low 
voice,  her  kind  manner,  and  her  face 
still  beautiful  even  in  age,  from  the 
sweet  expression  it  wore.  Hither  she 
welcomed  many  of  those  who  were 
rising  or  risen  in  art  and  literature, 
rejoicing  with  the  fortunate,  cheering 
the  doubtful,  encouraging  the  strug- 
gling, and  sympathising  with  all,  and 
with  none  more  than  with  Philip  Ar- 
mytage. 

One  day  the  young  barrister  came 
•thither,  to  see  Mrs.  Lyle.  The  gentle 
old  lady  was  in  her  flower-garden  ; 
she  loved  her  flowers  so  much,  as  in- 
deed she  loved  everything  in  which 
was  a shadow  of  the  beautiful — and 
Philip  was  shown  into  an  inner  room, 
where  she  received  her  favourite  guests. 
A pleasant,  cheerful  room  it  was ; 
with  its  antique  furniture,  its  crimson 
walls,  from  which  looked  the  sweet 
heads  of  Raflaelle,  and  the  soft-eyed 
Madonnas  of  Guido,  beside  the  pure 
outlines  of  Plaxman’s  marhle  bas- 
reliefs,  with  its  painted  windows, 
through  which  the  sunlight  struggled 
quaintly,  giving  an  air  of  dreaminess 
and  mystery  to  the  whole. 


Philip  Armytage  half  entered,  bat 
stayed  his  feet,  for  the  room  was  not 
unoccupied.  At  the  further  end,  a 
lady  sat  reading.  From  her  slight  bnt 
rounded  figure  she  seemed  in  the  me- 
ridian of  womanhood;  her  face  was 
turned  away,  but  Philip  looked  in  ad- 
miration at  the  graceful  outline  of  her 
cheek,  and  her  Grecian  shaped  head, 
round  which  soft  golden  hair  was 
braided,  contrasting  with  the  mourn- 
ing-dress she  wore. 

Wondering  who  she  could  be,  he 
came  nearer  ; she  turned  round,  half- 
bending  in  acknowledgment  to  a 
stranger,  and  Philip  looked  upon  the 
face  of  his  early  love.  Yes  1 it  was, 
indeed,  Stella,  but  bow  changed  ! the 
fairy  girl  was  matured  in  the  digni- 
fied woman,  and  those  sweet  blue  eyes, 
sightless  no  longer,  coldly  met  his  own, 
without  recognising  Philip  Armytage. 

A chill  crept  over  him  ; — be  who 
a day  before  would  have  flown  to  clasp 
her  to  his  bosom,  now  stood  spell- 
bound by  her  presence,  as  if  she  bad 
been  a vision  from  the  dead. 

“ Have  you  forgotten  me  ?”  at  last 
burst  from  his  quivering  lips. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  start- 
ed, glanced  wildly  towards  him  ; her 
cheek  grew  marble-white,  and  then 
crimson. 

“ Have  you  forgotten  me,  Stella?— 
forgotten  Philip  Armytage  ?"  and  he  | 
took  her  hand. 

“ No — no — no  !’’  cried  the  girl,  as 
she  clasped  it  in  both  hers,  and  looked 
eagerly  in  his  face.  In  a moment 
Philip's  arms  were  round  her,  and  hia 
long.lost,  long-beloved  one  wept  joy- 
ful tears  upon  his  breast. 

“ And  do  you  indeed  remember  me 
still,  Philip,”  asked  Stella,  with  a 
doubtful  look  in  her  eyes.  “ Have  all 
these  years  brought  no  change  'i'” 

“ It  is  you  who  are  changed,  my 
beloved,"  Philip  answered,  gazing  ear- 
nestly at  her. 

An  expression  of  rapturous  joy  irra- 
diated Stella's  face. 

“ Yes  1 I am  not  now  as  when  you 
knew  me — I am  no  longer  blind.” 
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The;  sat  down  together,  hand  in 
hand,  and  talked  of  all  that  had  hap- 
ened  since  they  parted.  Stella  told 
er  lover  how,  after  their  forced  sepa- 
ration, months  had  glided  into  years, 
and  still  she  heard  no  tidings  of  him ; 
how  she  and  her  father  at  last  re- 
turned to  England,  where  the  skill  of 
an  eminent  oculist  restored  to  her 
the  light  of  day,  and  all  the  delights 
of  a world  so  long  shut  out  from  her. 
Thus  her  girlhood  stole  into  woman- 
hood, and  she  entered  into  society, 
still  keeping  fiuthful  to  the  memory 
of  her  early  dream,  dim  and  hopeless 
as  it  had  now  become.  Then  Stella 
spoke  of  her  father — of  his  increased 
kindness,  i^hich  had  continued  until 
his  death.  Her  high-spirited  brother 
had  gone  to  India,  and  she  was  now 
all  alone,  save  for  the  sister  of  her  mo- 
ther— the  gentle-hearted  Mrs.  Lyle. 
All  this  Philip  learned,  in  return  for 
his  own  tale  of  faithful  love.  But 
Stella,  with  woman's  reserve,  did  not 
tell  him  how  entirely  the  thought  of 
him  had  engrossed  her  whole  soul  ; 
that  by  night  and  by  day  his  name 
was  in  her  heart,  his  voice  in  her  ear ; 
that  she  existed  but  in  that  one  idea, 
through  months  and  years  of  ab.sence, 
during  which  she  knew  not  if  he  ever 
once  remembered  her.  She  did  not  tell 
him  how,  when  his  fame  increased,  it 
reached  even  to  her,  and  her  woman's 
heartswelled  with  pride  at  having  loved 
and  been  loved  by  one  so  worthy  ; how 
she  lived  for  days  on  the  delight  of  hav- 
ing read  his  name,  or  heard  him  spoken 
of  by  strangers  with  words  of  praise  ; 
how  she  hung  over  his  writings,  and 
traced  there  the  ripe  harvest  of  mind 
which  she  had  known  in  its  early  luxu- 
riance ; and  how  at  times  came  the 
wild  yearning  to  see  him  once  more, 
and  to  know  if  in  the  memory  of  the 
honoured  man  of  genius  lingered  one 
thought  of  the  blind  girl  be  had  once 
loved,  and  who  returned  that  love 
with  such  passionate  devotion,  though 
it  was  buried  in  the  depths  of  her  in- 
most heart. 

This  sweet  communion  was  broken 
by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Lyle ; but  all 
was  soon  revealed  to  her,  and  she  re- 
joiced with  almost  a mother's  joy  over 
the  happiness  of  the  two  whom  she 
loved  so  well.  Once  more  Philip  and 
Stella  renewed  their  early  vows ; there 
was  now  no  impediment  to  their  union, 
save  in  that  lingering  pride  which  made 


the  lover  shrink  from  receiving  from 
his  wife  those  worldly  riches  with 
which  it  would  have  been  his  delight 
to  load  her.  But  the  young  barrister 
was  still  poor,  and  Stella  was  an 
heiress. 

When  Philip  spoke  of  this,  she  an- 
swered with  the  loving  dignity  of  a 
woman,  who,  with  her  heart,  gives  her 
all— 

“ Do  you  remember,  Philip,  years 
ago,  when  T was  a wild,  foolish  girl,  I 
besought  you  to  take  me  as  your  wife, 
and  you  nobly  refused  to  bring  sorrow 
upon  me  in  return  for  my  love.  I am 
now  a woman,  wiser,  I trust,  and  more 
worthy  of  you,  though  still  most  hum- 
ble compared  to  Philip  Armytage. 
But  such  as  I am,  take  me,  and  all 
that  is  mine ; 1 count  it  as  nothing  when 
I think  of  the  bliss  of  being  beloved  by 
one  like  you." 

And  now  the  betrothed  lovers  en- 
tered on  that  sweet  time  when  thedoubt 
and  fear  of  love  is  over,  and  the  two 
heart-united  ones  stand  on  the  thres- 
hold of  wedded  life,  and  look  forward 
to  the  future  a.s  an  endless  vista  of 
pleasant  paths,  to  bo  trodden  together. 
How  sweet  were  the  long  summer 
evenings  when  Philip  left  weary,  dull, 
dusty  London  behind  him,  and  came 
to  Mrs.  Lyle’s  cottage  at  Hampstead, 
that  prettiest  of  pretty  spots  which, 
but  for  its  metropolitan  prestige,  would 
be  thought  a very  Arcadia  1 It  was 
very  pleasant  to  Philip  and  Stella  to 
stroll  along  the  green  lanes  between 
Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and  talk  of 
their  old  favorites  who  had  loved  these 
very  spots — the  young  dreamer,  Keats, 
and  Coleridge,  the  philosopher-poet, 
and  Shelley  the  gentle-hearted,  whose 
life  was  a long  sunbeam  of  love  and 
poetry.  And  when  they  came  home, 
there  was  Mrs.  Lyle,  ever  ready  to 
welcome  them  with  her  quiet  smile ; 
and  then  there  was  some  book  to  be 
read,  over  which  the  good-natured,  but 
less  ethereally-inclined  friend  dozed 
in  sweet  oblivion  ; or  else  Stella 
sang  to  her  lover  the  dear  old  songs, 
of  which  she  had  not  forgotten  one — 
not  even  the  one  which  he  had  first 
listened  to  in  the  gay  soiree,  when  sang 
by  the  blind  English  maiden. 

Day  by  day  Stella's  character  un- 
folded itself  more  to  her  betrothed — 
not  as  the  sweet,  innocent  girl  whose 
helplessness  had  entwined  her  round  the 
heart  of  the  strong  man,  in  spite  of  her 
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half-formed  mind,  su  inferior  to  his 
own,  with  a tie  in  whioh  compassion 
bad  awakened  love ; but  as  the  matured, 
high-souled  woman,  whose  ripened  cul- 
tivated powers  made  her  a help  meet 
for  the  man  of  intellect.  Philip  Army- 
tage  did  not  know  how  much  of  this 
was  owing  to  himself.  A woman’s 
character  in  after-life  often, nay,  almost 
always  takes  its  nature  from  that  of 
her  first  love — not  her  first  crude  girl- 
ish fancy,  but  the  one  who  first  un- 
sealed the  fountain  of  woman’s  feelings. 
She  becomes  like  him  she  loves ; her 
thoughts  and  predilections  take  ^ir 
hue  from  his ; if  she  weds  him,  their 
union  is  thus  made  sweeter  by  sympa- 
thy j if  not,  however  her  lot  may  be 
cast,  she  never  entirely  ceases  to  be 
influenced  by  those  feelings  which  he 
first  created  and  guided.  Thus  had 
Stella  loved  one  of  inferior  mind,  she 


would  never  bare  become  what  she 
was  now,  her  nature  would  have  sank 
to  his,  and  many  of  its  hidden  trea- 
sures would  have  lain  dormant  for 
ever. 

But  though  hardly  a trace  remained 
of  the  undeveloped  oharacter  of  the 
blind  girl,  Stella  still  preserved  the 
ure  simplicity  and  sweetness  which  had 
istinguished  her  then.  She  was  still 
as  humble-minded,  as  devoted  to  him 
she  loved,  hardly  bestowing  a thought 
on  her  surpassing  beauty  and  her 
many  attractions,  except  so  far  as  they 
made  her  more  precious  to  him  and 
more  worthy  to  be  his  wife.  And 
such  was  the  bride  whom,  ere  the 
leaves  of  autumn  had  fallen  to  earth, 
Philip  Armytage  took  to  his  home  and 
to  his  heart,  a treasure  long  wooed, 
long  sighed-for,  at  last  won  I 


cnaPTER  Ti. 

“ Thcli  iky  «u  til  glory  i bat  t cloud  uUcd  Into  It  i there  iru  lightning  In  iti  bocom,  and  It  bloke."— 
Ber.vabd. 


We  have  seen  the  blind  girl  as  a child, 
a young  maiden,  a wom.m  in  the  pride 
of^hcr  loveliness ; let  us  now  behold 
her  as  a wife,  no  longer  the  idol  of  a 
lover’s  dream,  but  the  sharer  of  his 
life — the  joy,  the  comfort  of  her  bus- 
band’s  home.  We  would  fain  describe 
her,  blit  the  words  float  from  our  pen, 
and  glide  away  into  poesy — into  that 
sweetest  picture  of  woman  that  ever 
dawned  on  poet’s  brain.  Stella  was — 

**  A creature  not  too  brifht  anti  good 
For  human  nalurc‘f  dailj  food  i 
For  tranaient  •arrow*,  timple  wile«, 

Pra>*€,  blame,  lore,  tear*,  ami  amilM." 

a • a • 

A being  breathing  thoughtful  breath  i 
A traveller  betwixt  life  and  death] 

A perfect  woman,  nobly  pUmied, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  i 
And  yet  a apirU,  atlU  and  bright. 

And  •omething  of  an  angel  light." 

After  this,  what  can  we  say  but  that 
Philip  Armytage  had,  in  truth,  “an 
angel  in  tlie  bouse.”  Rare,  very  rare, 
are  such  in  this  world  ; but  wu  have 
known  some,  and  otliers,  doubtless, 
have  done  the  same.  Alas  ! that  while 
they  were  walking  with  ns  wo  knew 
them  not,  until  they  had  sjmead  their 
invisible  wings,  and  flown  to  heaven  ! 

The  homo  of  Philip  Armytage 
was  one  in  which  the  world  may  see 
that  poesy  can  hallow  daily  life,  and 


that  the  glorious  light  of  genius  is  not 
ineompatiblc  with  the  subdued,  de- 
licious glow  of  the  domestic  fire-side. 
A man  of  talent  is  like  a beacon  set  on 
a hill,  exposed  to  every  wind  of  heaven, 
and  to  the  gaze  of  innumerable  eyes, 
eagerly  watching  lest  its  light  should 
be  extinguished.  If  it  flutter  or  wane 
for  a moment,  like  any  other  common 
fire,  up  rises  the  cry  of  a hundred 
voices,  and  a hundred  hands  are  lifted 
to  quench  the  unworthy  beacon.  God 
help  the  man  of  genius ! he  walks 
through  a road  that  is  full  of  snares, 
more,  and  deeper,  for  him  than  for 
men  of  less  exalted  minds,  and  less 
sensitive  natures;  and  all  these  set 
up  a rejoicing  shout  if  he  only  stum- 
ble. Yet  it  15  not  impossible  to  tread 
the  path  in  safety  ; many  strive  thus 
to  walk,  and  all  honour  to  those 
whose  life  proves  that  men  may  glory 
at  once  in  a loftr  intellect  and  a 
blameless  and  pure  licart.  Such  an  one 
approaches  nearest  to  that  ideal  of 
humanity — which  all  shall,  we  trust, 
one  d.ay  attain — when  mind  and  mat- 
ter shall  no  longer  strive  together,  and 
we  become  onty  “ a little  lower  than 
the  angels.” 

Philip  Armytage  lived  this  life,  as 
near  as  man  can  do  on  earth.  He 
brought  the  tioasurea  of  his  l^y 
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intellect  (o  brighten  liis  home  ; he 
did  not  relinquish  his  profession,  but 
he  adorned  it  with  the  refinements  of  a 
gifted  mind.  He  had  none  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  poet ; ho  did  not  eon- 
sidcr  that  genius  must  neoessarily  bo 
eecentrie,  and  no  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  clear-headed,  sen- 
sible man,  whoso  courteous  and  win. 
ning  manners  were  the  ornament  of 
the  intellectual  society  which  he  col- 
lected round  him  in  his  well-ordered 
home,  or  the  gentle,  atfeetionatc  hus- 
band, who  rciid  and  talked  cheerfully 
to  his  wife  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  was  the  same  high-souled 
poet,  whose  brilliant  imagination  made 
nis  writings  worshipiieil  by  some,  and 
wondered  at  by  others. 

'When  the  long,  pleasant,  summer- 
days  came  again,  Philip  and  Stella 
took  “the  wings  of  the  dove,"  and 
fled  away  for  a time  to  a homo  far 
down  in  the  country,  the  same  where 
Stella’s  mournful  childhood  hail  been 
spent,  and  which  was  now  left  half 
desolate  in  the  absence  of  its  present 
owner,  Edmund  llrandreth.  The  hap- 

Cy  wife  of  Philip  Armytage  trod,  with 
or  husband  by  her  side,  all  those 
forest  walks  where  the  lonely  blind 
girl  had  once  wandered,  and  the  con- 
trast made  her,  if  iiossible,  happier 
still.  Life  was  to  the  young  pair  an 
enchanted  dream  of  such  deep  joy  that 
their  hearts  trembled  under  the  bur- 
then, like  flowers  heavy  with  much 
dew.  Young,  rich,  with  minds  gifted 
to  behold  and  enjoy,  to  the  full,  all 
that  was  beautiful,  and  hearts  that 
seemed  as  one  in  close  and  loving 
union  ; — what  had  they  more  to  de- 
sire? Sometimes  a light  shadow  of 
fear  would  flit  over  them — li  sort  of 
vague  doubt  that  as  night  comes  after 
day,  so  grief  ever  follows  happiness. 
But  then  love  ch.ased  the  dim  phantom 
away  with  its  angel  wings. 

It  had  been  a long  season  of  drought, 
so  that  the  very  grass  was  parched  in 
the  meadows,  the  birds  became  al- 
most mute,  and  fled  to  the  deepest 
shades  of  the  vast  forest.  Very  grateful 
now  was  the  thick  wood,  whose  ver- 
dant recesses  formed  the  only  relief  from 
the  insupportable  heat.  Every  evening 
Stella  and  her  husband  took  their 
pleasant  ramble  together,  from  twi- 
light until  the  stars  came  out ; the 
young  wife  adding  to  every  beautiful 
sight  and  sound  by  her  deep  sense  of 
enjoyment,  while  Philip's  noble  mind 
VoL.  XXIX.— No.  174. 
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invested  all  things  with  a halo  of 
poesy,  so  that  to  walk  with  him  was  to 
walk  with  a magician,  who  unveiled 
the  inner  life  of  nature. 

One  evening  they  went  out  together 
as  usual,  but  did  not  pass  beyond  tho 
lawn,  for  twilight  brought  with  it  tho 
tokens  of  a coming  storm.  Dark, 
vapour-fringed  cumuli  rose  up  o'er  tho 
bed  of  the  departing  orb,  shutting  out 
all  the  lovely  purple  and  gold  of  n 
September  sunset,  and  growing  thicker 
and  blacker,  until  they  reached  mid 
heaven,  covering  the  pale  moon,  that 
in  her  feeble  .age  followed  quickly  af- 
ter the  fading  light.  A heavy  still- 
ness succeeded — a darkness  that  might 
be  felt,  oppressing  both  mind  and  body 
with  a dull  weight. 

“ Let  us  go  in,”  .said  Stella,  as  she 
leaned  wearily  upon  her  husband’s  arm ; 
“ see,  the  storm  is  coming  nearer ; and 
look  1 there  is  a flash.” 

" It  is  only  summer  . lightning,” 
Philip  answered.  “ But  come,  dear,  we 
will  go  within  doors,  and  watch  it  from 
the  window,  it  is  so  beautiful.” 

They  went  in,  and  stood  watching 
the  storm.  Stella  felt  no  fear,  for 
her  husband  was  beside  her.  She 
rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
felt  his  arm  encircle  her,  and  thus  they 
looked  on  the  gathering  clouds,  and 
the  brilliant  flashes  of  sheet  lightning 
that  momently  illumined  the  whole 
heavens,  and  made  the  dark  woods  a.s 
bright  and  distinct  as  in  broad  day- 
light. Even  when  the  heavy  drops 
began  to  fall,  and  a low  rumbling  of 
thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
they  did  not  turn  aw.ay,  for  the  minds 
of  both  were  of  too  high  an  order  to 
experience  thiit  weak  sorrow  which 
makes  the  feeble  shrink  from  that 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  sight — a 
thunder-storm  at  night. 

“ You  are  not  afraid,  my  dearest  ?” 
asked  the  husband. 

“No,  Philip,”  answered  Stella.  “I 
like  to  w.atch  a storm  coming  on.  I 
feci  a kind  of  .awful  delight,  as  though 
I were  drawn  nearer  to  heaven,  .and 
heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the  thunder. 

I have  no  fear,  e.xcept  that  I would 
ever  have  those  I love  beside  nte  as 
now.” 

Philip  prcs.scd  his  wife  nearer  to 
him  with  a smile.  “ Now  you  urequitc 
siife,  love.” 

“ Ye.s,  with  you.  I remember  tho 
first  storm  I ever  watched,  after  my 
3 B 
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sight  was  restored.  It  was  here  at 
this  very  window.  I was  foolish,  my 
riiilip,  j know,  but  I could  not  turn 
my  thoughts  from  you.  I wondered 
where  you  were — if  you  were  safe; 
and  though  dreading  no  danger  for 
myself,  I vet  felt  a shuddering  fear 
lest  harm  sliould  come  to  you.  Now 
I have  you  with  me,  my  own  hus- 
band.” 

“ For  ever — for  ever,’’  cried  Philip, 
stooping  over  her  with  intense  love, 
“my  Stella,  my " 

As  he  spoke,  a dazzling,  blinding 
flash  enveloped  then  in  one  sheet  of 
lurid  flame ; then  came  a burst  of 
thunder,  so  long  anil  loud,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  heavens' were  falling. 
But  the  husband  aud  wife  heard  it 
not.  They  both  lay  insensible,  I’lulin’s 
arms  still  clasping  his  beloved,  Pliitin 
Arinytage  woke  to  consciousness,  and 
found  Stella  still  lying  motionless. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  and  oja'n  ; her 
features  white  and  livid,  while  her 
arm  still  twined  round  his  neck,  as 
cold  and  heavy  as  stone.  He  uttered 
one  cry  of  agonized  despair,  and  then 
a desperate  c.ilmness  cunie  over  him. 
He  felt  her  heart  ; a faint  pulse 
was  still  beating  there.  He  lifted 
her  hand  ; it  did  not  fall  down  again, 
but  remained  stiffly  extended.  She 
was  not  dead,  but  remained  in  a 
trance  if  possible  more  fo.arful  still 
than  death. 

All  that  night,  the  next  day,  and 
throughout  another  horrible  night. 


did  Philip  hang  over  his  insensible 
wife.  No  skill  could  wake  her  from 
her  terrible  repose ; she  Lay  immovo 
able,  breathing  faintly,  but  not  a tinge 
of  life  was  on  her  marble-like  face, 
and  the  glare  of  her  open  eyes  was 
fearful  to  behold.  Philip  tried  to 
close  them,  but  the  eyelids  shrank  back 
again  from  the  dilated  pupils.  He 
covered  them  with  a veil,  for  he 
could  not  l)car  to  see  the  horrible  ex- 
pression tliey  gave  to  the  beautiful 
face  ho  loved  so  much. 

M'hen  the  .second  day  was  at  its  me- 
ridian, Philip  thought  he  saw  her 
breast  heave,  a faint  hue  dyed  her 
white  lips — they  moved ; and  with 
a wild  cry,  he  clasped  his  wife  in  his 
arms,  and  strove  to  re-animatc  those 
pale  lii)s  with  kisses. 

“Pnilil),”  she  murmured  faintly, 
“ I thought  I was  dead.” 

“ You  arc  living — herein  my  arms, 
my  beloved — my  heart’s  trimsure," 
cried  the  husband,  almost  weeping 
with  Joy. 

“ Ah,  I remember  the  storm  ; it  is 
all  over  now.  It  is  night ; but  why 
have  you  put  out  the  lamp  ? I cannot 
see  you,  love." 

Philip  shuddered  at  her  words,  for 
the  room  was  flooded  with  the  golden 
light  of  noon.  He  looked  at  Stel- 
la’s eyes ; their  expression  revealed 
the  awful  truth  ; the  lightning  bad 
struck  her,  and  she  was  once  more 
hopelessly  blind. 


cnAPTER  vn. 


**  Qo  not  ftwajr  t — j'ct  dark  ahadea  I »eo 

OUoire  tbj  brov — ihoa  goett  1 Imt  giro  thy  hand  t 
Muat  U be  io  T — Then  go— 1 follow  thw  i 

Yea  I unto  death— unto  the  hllcnt  Land." 

Fukhbika  Bremer. 


Stella  awoke  from  that  thunder- 
stricken  trance  unto  darkness  that  no 
human  power  could  henceforth  sweep 
away — those  sweet  cyesworo  now  blind 
forever.  iMcekly,  ns  became  her  nature, 
did  she  bow  bencalb  thestroke,  but  Phi- 
lip writhed  under  it  in  iusupimrtnblo 
agony.  Stella's  health  slowly  reco- 
vered,  and  she  rose  up  from  her  lied  of 
sickness,  and  once  more  wandered 
about  the  house,  pale,  pensive,  but  still 
calm.  Thou  burst  forth  her  husband’s 
wild  despair.  His  frantic  words  some- 
times reached  almost  to  imprecation.s. 
He  wished  that  the  terrible  lightning- 


flash  ha’d  struck  him  dead,  rather  than 
that  he  should  live  to  sec  this  wreck 
of  his  happiness.  His  whole  nature 
.seemed  changed  ; the  gentle,  upright, 
pious-hearted  Philip  Annytagc  was 
all  but  a maniac  in  his  wild  despair. 

But  Stella  seemed  to  have  gamed  all 
the  firmness  which  he  had  lost.  Patient, 
unrepining,  she  was  to  him  like  a 
guardian  angel,  soothing  and  cheering 
turn,  as  if  he  had  been  the  stricken 
one,  and  she  the  consoler.  He  would 
take  her  away,  to  try  all  that  metro- 

IKiIitan  skill  could  cncct,  and  to  amuso 
ler,  as  he  thought,  with  every  enjoy - 
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inent  that  London  could  furnish.  But 
Stella  kucw  it  was  hopeless ; and 
thoup;!)  she  submitted,  to  please  her 
liiisliimd,  still  it  was  not  long  before 
her  health  failed  in  the  close  air  of  the 
city,  ami  I’hilip  bore  her  again  to  her 
native  home. 

There  the  soft  spring  breezes  once 
more  brought  taint  rosea  to  the  cheek 
of  the  blind  wife,  and  hoj>c,  almost 
joy,  stole  back  again  to  her  heart,  for 
she  knew  that  heart  would  soon  throb 
with  the  pulses  of  a mother’s  love. 
Again  life  became  sweet  to  her,  and  a 
little  of  her  cheerfulness  communicated 
ilaelf  to  Philip's  melancholy  spirit.  In 
bis  wife’s  presence  he  grew  more 
calm,  and  for  her  sake  he  returned  to 
those  pursuits  which,  in  the  first  burst 
of  wild  agony,  ho  had  vowed  to  rc- 
linijuish  for  over,  lie  read  to  her,  as 
of  old : he  wrote  poetry,  because  it 
pleased  her ; he  no  longer  shrank  from 
the  pleasant  sunshine,  because!  she 
could  behold  it  no  more ; but  spent 
whole  days  inguiding  her  steps  through 
the  forest,  describing  everything  lie 
saw  with  the  elixpieuce  of  love. 

“ Do  you  remember  once  when  you 
said,  ‘ 1 will  be  your  eye.s,  dearest,’  " 
Stella  one  day  whispered  to  him, 
“ .and  now  you  are  so,  my  Philip!  you 
make  me  see  with  your  eyes.” 

Philip  groane<l,  “ Hush,  hush,  I 
caunot  bear  it.” 

“ Xay,  nay,  look  at  me;  I am  not 
sad  ; indeed,  Philip,  you  do  not  kiiiiw 
bow  happy  I am.  If  1 were  now,  as 
I once  was — lonely,  helpless,  with  no 
one  to  love  me — I might  indeed  la- 
ment ; but  with  you  for  my  husband, 
ever  with  me,  giving  up  all  for  me, 
with  the  knowledge  that  my  infirmity 
only  proves  how  strong  is  your  love, 
bow  can  I murmur  ? own  Philip ; 
you  are  the  light  of  my  eyes ; there  is 
no  darkness  for  me  when  you  are  by.” 

And  Philip  could  only  press  her  to 
his  heart,  and  weep. 

But  though  when  her  husband  was 
bv,  Stella  ap]M>ared  contented  and 
(!hocrful,  and  indeed  was  so,  yet  there 
were  times  when  she  felt  bitterly  the 
deprivation  of  .all  those  pleasures  which 
had  iK’Corae  so  dear  to  her.  She  longed 
to  liehold  that  beautiful  world  wbieh 
had  been  revealed  to  her  sight,  only  to 
lie  shut  out  again  for  ever  ; and  more 
than  all,  did  slic  yearn  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  face  of  her  husband — 
to  waten  it  kindling  into  genius,  until 
it  became  to  her,  at  least,  as  the  face 


of  an  angel.  She  knew,  by  the  tones 
of  his  voice  when  it  wore  that  look, 
and  then  her  heart  sank  to  think  that 
she  mu.st  see  it  no  more  for  ever.  .Vt 
times,  too,  when  in  her  darkne-ss  she 
wa.s  attiring  herself,  or  arranging  her 
long  auburn  hair,  a natural  sigh  would 
escajx:  her  at  the  memory  of  the  days 
in  which  her  un.sealed  eyes  first  dis- 
covered that  she  was  b^utiful ; and 
a throb  of  pleasure  came  to  her  heart 
at  the  thought  that  she  was  thereby 
more  worthy  of  the  long  absent,  but 
well-beloved  one.  Then,  too,  Stella 
would  turn  from  the  past  to  the  dim 
future,  and  sometimes  even  weep  that 
she  would  never  behold  the  face  of  her 
child — that  the  blind  mother  would 
not  trace,  in  its  opening  beauty,  a 
likencs.s  to  the  features  most  dear  to 
her.  .\nd  then,  with  these  mother- 
thoughts,  came  memories  of  her  own 
lost  parent,  in  solemn  sweetness  lead- 
ing her  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Thus  the  time  wore  on;  Philip’s 
anguish  was  lulled  by  happy  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  Stella’s  brow  wore  a 
holy  calmness.  One  only,  an  aged 
woman,  who  had  nursed  her  in  her 
infancy,  shook  her  head  as  she  looked 
mournfully  on  the  chaugiug  cheek 
and  tran.sparcut  hands  ; she  knew  well 
that  the  mysteries  of  the  coming  birth 
alone  kept  away  the  dreatl  phantom, 
whose  shadow  already  hung  over  the 
blind  mother. 

The  hour  of  trial  c.ame  ; it  brought 
a moment’s  joy,  and  then  the  gloom  of 
despair.  In  a few  days,  the  faint 
wailing  cry  of  the  young  spirit  which 
had  entered  this  world  ot  care  was 
hushed  ; and  silently,  slowly,  the 
mother  was  following  her  babe  to 
heaven.  Xo  earthly  |xiwer  could  save 
her,  and  Philip  knew  it.  As  still  and 
speechless  as  her  whose!  life  was  ebb- 
ing aw.ay  on  his  bosom,  the  husband 
waited  tor  death  to  take  his  treasure 
from  his  arms. 

Stella  lay  in  the  heavy  slumber 
which  a tenijiorary  delirium  had  left 
behind.  She  did  not  even  know  on 
whose  anguish-riven  bosom  her  head 
rested.  Once  only  she  spoke  like  oue 
dreaming. 

“ I see  her — there,  there,  with  white 
garments.  Mother,  I am  coming  ; 
only  let  me  bid  Aim  farewell.”  And  her 
lips  closed,  murmuring  Philip’s  name. 

An  hour  before  death  her  senses  re- 
turned. Shu  bade  Philip  kiss  lier,  then 
whispered  faintly — 
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“ I am  content,  my  husband,  my 
beloved!  You  will  come,  too,  soon, 
oh!  soon.  There  is  no  darkness  there.” 
She  felt  for  his  hand,  laid  it  on  her 
heart,  and  spoke  no  more.  Death 
stole  over  that  gentle  one,  not  with 

?;loom  and  sorrow,  but  with  the  pcace- 
□1  shadows  of  a child’s  rosy  sleep. 

« • * • 

Let  us  pause  for  a moment  to  think 
of  death— death,  as  he  comes  in  the 
midst  of  life,  and  youth,  and  love, 
when  the  world  is  yet  sweet,  and  the 

Sey  has  been  too  short  for  the 
to  grow  weary.  Yet,  even  so  j 
blessed  are  they  who  never  know  the 
burthen  and  heat  of  the  day  ! To 
them  the  Dread  Presence  comes  ns  a 
white-winged  angel,  ere  they  have  time 
to  invest  him  with  sluidows  that  are 
alone  the  creation  of  man’s  fc-irful 
heart.  He  comes  smiling,  to  waft 
them  from  earth's  pleasures  to  those 
which  arc  eternal.  It  is  better  to  de- 
part while  love's  roses  are  blooming, 
than  to  linger  until  they  fade.  There- 
fore, blessed  are  the  young  who  die 
beloved  and  loving  still ! And  for 
those,  few  in  years,  but  many  in  sor- 
rows, who  have  already  seen  the  sun 
of  hope  sot  ere  noon — who  would  keep 
the  poor  mourning  ones  from  their 
rest?  Thus  let  ns  think  of  thee,  O 
Death;  gentle  unloosen  of  life’s  bur- 
then, who  foldest  thy  calm,  still  arms 
round  the  weary  frame,  and  Icavest 
the  immortal  spirit  to  rise  rejoicing 
unto  God. 

Por  months  after  the  death  of  Stel- 
la, the  world  was  a blank  to  Philip 
Armvtagc.  His  noble  mind  was  a 
wreck,  andif  at  timesglimpsesof  reason 
and  intellect  came,  like  wandering 
meteors  through  the  ruins,  they  only 
showed  more  plainly  the  mournful  de- 
sol.ation  around.  One  soft  woman’s 
voice,  and  gentle  woman's  hand  had 
power  over  him  in  his  wildest,  moods  ; 
they  were  those  of  Mrs.  Lyle.  Many 
thought  that  his  brain  haid  never  re- 
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eoycred  from  the  fearful  lightning- 
stroke,  so  that  any  great  sorrow  was 
sure  to  overthrow  reason  for  ever.  But 
the  love  which  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  then  been  riven  by  death,  was 
cause  sufficient.  Rarely  do  men  love 
tosuch  intensity,.but  when  they  do,  !t 
is  a fearful  thing. 

After  a long  season,  Philip's  mind 
awoke  from  its  sleep.  AVith  declining 
health  came  restored  reason.  He  lost 
that  delusion  which  had  constantly 
haunted  him,  in  which  he  fancied  th.at 
the  lost  one  was  ever  present  by  his 
side.  It  might  have  been  a dream  or 
not ; God  oidy  knows.  If  the  de- 
parted become  ministering  spirits,  as 
may  bo,  what  office  woulrt  be  sweeter 
to  that  blessed  angel  than  to  watch 
over  and  soothe  the  bewildered  mind 
of  him  whom  she  had  so  fondly  loved 
on  earth  ? Calmly,  with  a kind  of 
mournful  jov,  did  Philip  Armytagc 
see  the  world  glide  from  him.  Its 
pleasures  were  like  shadows  to  him 
now.  He  lived  near  the  fatal  yet  W- 
lovcd  home,  whose  gloom  w.-is  now 
brightened  by  infant  smiles  and  gay 
voung  voices,  the  children  of  Edmund 
llrandrcth.  These  loved  to  gather 
round  the  knees  of  the  pale,  but  cver- 
gentlo  mourner,  and  hear  him  talk  of 
her  who  was  gone — of  her  darkened 
childhoofl,  her  happy  youth,  her  sweet- 
ness, and  her  suflering ; and  then 
they  would  listen  with  him  to  the 
murmuring  of  the  trees  in  the  old 
church-yard,  the  more  fanciful  of  them 
thinking  it  was  her  voice  whispering 
to  them  in  the  still  evening  twilicht. 
But  when  the  solitary  one  had  kissed 
them  all,  and  bade  tfiem  good  'night, 
he  would  stretch  his  arms  out  in  the 
dai'knesB,  and  cry  with  a low,  yoamlag 
voice — 

“ My. Stella, my  beloved,  letmocomc 
to  thee.”  I 

And  at  length  the  longing  prayer 
was  heard. 

D.  M.  M. 
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We  have  long  desired  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  some  opinions  on  the 
state  and  prospects  of  our  public  ar- 
chitecture, and  now  avail  ourselves  of 
this  memoir  of  a really  gp*eat  archi- 
tect, to  say  what  we  hope  may  prove 
publicly  serviceable.  The  buildings 
erected  by  Gandon  have,  for  the  last 
half  century,  been  the  principal  evi- 
dences of  national  taste  and  civilization 
to  which  the  Irish  could  refer.  Since 
his  time,  a great  deal  of  public  money 
has  been  expended — and  we  all  feel  the 
expense — without  the  production  of 
anything  to  sustain  even  the  most 
modest  pretensions  of  that  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  our  public  edifiees  of 
recent  erection,  very  generally  indicate 
a barbarian  insensibility  to  fitness  and 
beauty,  and  truly  enough  tell  the 
stranger  tliat  tliis  country,  from  what- 
ever cause,  is  not  now  the  home  of 
refinement  and  intellectual  culture 
that  it  once  was.  This  mischief  has 
flowed,  to  a great  extent,  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  atfuirs  by  com- 
missions, the  members  of  which  have, 
naturally  enough,  been  appointed  as 
men  of  business,  but  without  the  least 
reference  to  thoir  capacity  in  matters 
of  taste  or  elegant  learning.  The 
Board  of  Works  are  able  to  organize 
and  put  in  operation  a prodigious  ma- 
chinery, requiring  great  ability  in  that 
department ; but  a board  of  as  many 
ploughmen  could  not  have  sanctioned 
more  inelegant  buildings  than  have 
nriaen,  all  over  the  country,  at  our  ex- 
pense, both  in  pocket  and  in  character, 
under  their  superintendence.  The 
Commissioners  of  National  Education 
have  succeeded  against  great  opposi- 
tion, in  extending  and  administering 
their  system  of  instruction,  in  a manner 
which  shows  them  very  capable  of 
communicating  both  the  rudiments  of 
book-learning  and  the  virtues  of  mode- 
ration and  perscver.ance  to  the  people ; 
but  they  have  suffered  edifices  to  grow 
up  for  the  reception  of  their  classes, 
which  are  offensive  to  educated  eyes. 


and  detrimental  to  our  character  as 
an  educated  people.  The  Board  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioner*,  while  it 
bos  not  gained  even  the  reputation  due 
to  the  others  for  administrative  suc- 
cess, rivals  and  even  exceeds  them  in 
the  odium  of  having  lowered  the  stan- 
dard of  the  public  taste;  for,  not  con- 
tent with  erecting  its  tasteless  build- 
ings on  independent  sites,  this  corpo- 
ration employs  our  money  and  com- 
promises our  character  in  pulling  down 
our  most  valuable  historic  monuments, 
to  make  room  for  its  spurious  and  in- 
significant creations.  Had  the  old  par- 
liament house  been  converted  into  a 
church  instead  of  a bank,  it  might,  not 
unreasonably,  be  doubted  whether  a 
pillar  of  it  would  now  be  left  standing, 
and  whether  we  might  not  have  to 
contemplate  in  its  place  a new  church 
of  Lusk,  repeated  on  a larger  and 
more  costly  scale.  We  think  it  a mis- 
taken and  injudicious  policy  which  has 
placed  the  principal  ofiices  in  the 
boards  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  hands 
of  English  functionaries;  although  we 
do  not  ascribe  the  evils  which  now 
form  the  immediate  subject  of  our 
complaint,  altogether  to  that  circum- 
stance. The  parties  have  been  select- 
ed as  men  of  business  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  and  in  two  of  the 
Boards,  at  least,  do  their  duty  with 
business-like  energy  and  success.  Their 
qualifications  as  persons*  having,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  guidance  of  the  pub- 
lic taste,  have  never  been  thought  of, 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  natives  of  this 
country  had  been  selected  instead,  they 
wouid  have  been  chosen  equally  irre- 
spectively of  such  considerations,  and 
probably  would  have  found  themselves 
equally  incompetent  to  the  discharge 
of  any  duty  of  taste.  It  is  true  that 
the  distribution  of  office  in  this  country 
among  men  who  come  hither  aliens  in 
feeling,  and  bring  aliens  in  their  train, 
is  a grievance  and  an  affront ; and  to 
that  wrong,  in  the  Boards  we  mention, 
however  wo  may  acquit  them  ofinten- 


* The  Life  of  James  Gandon,  E^q.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Architect;  with 
Original  Notices  of  Contemporary  Artists,  &c.  Edited  by  the  lajo  T.  Mulvany, 
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tional  debasement  of  the  public  taste, 
has  been  joined  loss  of  money  and  com- 
promise of  character,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  the  more  distinguished  of 
these  functionaries  entertaining  the 
idea  that  whatever  reminds  the  Irish 
people  of  their  former  existence  as  a 
nation  is  a nuisance,  and  ought  to  be 
abated.  If  an  historic  monument  come 
in  the  way  of  these  eminent  persons, 
they  will  rather  pay  handsomely  (that 
is  to  say,  make  us  pay)  for  its  remo- 
val, than  suffer  it  to  remain  even  in 
ruins.  We  are  no  advocates  for  re- 
edifying  such  monuments ; still  less 
for  medieval  imitations  of  them ; but 
we  deem  it  more  the  expedient  of  a 
barbarian  than  the  policy  of  an  edu- 
cated man,  to  destroy  evidences  of  past 
civilization,  in  order  to  reconcile  men 
to  the  notion  that  they  are  “ a people 
without  a history,"  who  ought,  of  right, 
to  occupy  an  inferior  position,  and 
learn  contentedly  the  lessgn  of  depend- 
ence. 

To  the  list  of  official  bodies  charged 
with  the  disposal  of  public  money  in 
works  of  public  utility  and  ornament, 
we  might  add  the  Commissioners  of 
Poor  Laws,  who  have  laid  out  our 
money  to  a very  large  amount  in  the 
erection  of  poor-houses  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  country.  These  edifices 
are  of  a uniform  plan  and  appearance 
— an  arrangement,  no  doubt,  condu- 
cive to  economy  of  design,  as  well  as 
to  simplicity  of  management.  But  it 
would  have  beeen  equally  economic  to 
have  had  a uniformity  of  just  and  pleas- 
ing proportions,  so  that  these  buildings 
might  have  constituted  agreeable  o^ 
jects  on  the  landscape,  instead  of  form- 
ing, as  they  now  do,  a series  of  con- 
stantly recurring  rural  eye-sores.  They 
are  uniformly  deficient  in  the  prime 
requisites  of  light  and  air.  Their 
high-pitched  double  roofing  Is  expen- 
sive in  construction,  and  costly  in 
maintenance ; their  whole  aspect  af- 
fectedly gloomy,  narrow,  and  repul- 
sive. It  would  have  cost  no  more  to 
have  had  them  spacious,  airy,  and  of  a 
pleasing  exterior.  If  these  Commis- 
sioners, instead  of  being  chosen  as 
mere  economists  and  accountants,  had 
had  among  them  some  men  of  just 
taste  in  architecture,  our  rural  dis- 
tricts might  have  been  embellished  ; 
the  eyes  of  our  rural  population  might 
have  been  accustomed  to  correct  forms 
and  proportions  in  structures  suitable 
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to  our  climate,  and  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended  ; and  the 
public  pocket  might  have  been  spared 
the  whole  of  a large  expense  which 
has  been  incurred  in  the  affectation  of 
a style  unsuited  to  the  climate,  to  the 
purposes  to  be  subserved,  and  to  the 
age  and  period  of  society. 

Let  us  proceed  from  our  paid  boards 
of  Commissioners,  to  the  more  consti- 
tutional bodies  consisting  of  the  un- 
paid magistracy  and  gentry,  who,  in 
their  grand  juries,  have  the  direction, 
to  a considerable  extent,  of  the  local 
architectural  ability  of  the  country. 
Here  the  selectors  of  the  designs  to 
executed  are  themselves  contributors 
to  the  cost.  They  are  disposing  of 
their  own  money,  and  have  a direct 
interest  and  a just  pride  in  beautifying 
the  districts  where  they  reside.  Besides 
there  are  generally  to  be  found  in  bo- 
dies of  this  kind,  gentlemen  of  culti- 
vated tastes,  acquainted  with  the  best 
models,  and  familiar,  from  residence  in 
the  country,  with  all  the  requisitions  of 
climate  and  situation.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  the  duties  of  taste 
entrusted  to  these  bodies  are  better 
performed  than  those  committed  to  the 
paid  non-resident  and  non-competent 
functionaries,  who  constitute  our  ex- 
tra-constitutional boards.  But  where 
the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  have 
lapsed,  or  been  driven,  into  absentee- 
ism, as  is  unfortunately  the  csise,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  functions 
of  a highly  refined  judgment  should 
be  adequately  performed  by  the  coarse 
and  servile  class  who  are  too  often  left 
their  only  representatives.  Still,  with 
all  their  drawbacks,  the  constitutional 
public  bodies  in  the  counties  perform 
their  duty  of  directing  the  public  taste 
not  unsuccessfully ; and  when  we  com- 
pare even  the  worst  of  their  attempts, 
in  their  local  court-houses,  for  example, 
with  the  additions  to  the  Four  Courts, 
or  with  the  buildings  of  the  Board  of 
National  Kducation,  in  Dublin,  no 
candid  mind  can  deny  to  these  poor 
squires  the  credit  of,  at  least,  possess- 
ing a great  deal  more  skill  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
paid  government  Commissioners. 

It  is  true,  flagrant  violations  of  all 
the  proprieties  of  style,  purpose,  and 
situation,  will  sometimes  occur  in  pub- 
lic buildings  executed  under  those  local 
auspices.  But  so  long  as  there  remain 
the  elements  of  rural  gentility  in  the 
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country,  or  any  hope  of  re-assembling 
these  dispersed  elements, the  duties  pro- 
per to  an  aristocracy  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  performance  of  the  constitutional 
local  heads  of  society.  No  government 
commission  was  ever  yet  created,  from 
which  so  great  a variety  of  elegant  and 
suitable  designs  has  emanated  as  there 
did  from  the  unpaid  good  taste  of  our 
native  nobility  and  gentry  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
private  mansions  alone  of  the  great 
Irish  residents  of  that  day  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  and  stately  edifices 
of  the  world.  Few  continental  princes 
can  boast  more  elegant  or  suitable 
mansions  than  Castletown.  Carton 
excels  the  best  of  the  Italian  villa- 
palaces.  Castle-coole,  Russborough, 
Bessborough,  are  structures  which,  in 
their  class,  can  only  be  matched  in 
that  true  rural  paradise,  England. 
The  same  capacity  for  elegant  tastes 
which  distinguished  the  Irish  nobility 
and  gentry  at  that  period  still  exists ; 
and,  with  returning  prosperity — for  our 
prosperity  will  necessarily  return — 
will  again  develope  itself.  It  is,  per- 
haps, well  for  us,  in  point  of  cultiva- 
tion of  this  kind,  that  during  the  By- 
zantine and  medimval  mania,  which 
has  latterly  prevailed  so  fantastically 
among  the  leaders  of  public  taste  in 
England,  we  have  been  too  much  de- 
bilitated by  pecuniary  exhaustion  to 
catch  the  msthetical  contagion  now 
making  such  grotesque  ravages  among 
our  rich  neighbour's  stores  of  leaf-gold 
and  ultramarine.  Assuredly  we  would 
not  desire  to  give  any  jurisdiction  over 
our  architectural  or  decorative  tastes 
in  Ireland  to  the  Committee  who  have 
gone  back  to  the  fourteenth  century 
for  designs  for  our  new  houses  of  par- 
liament. But  although  we  deprecate 
any  interference  with  the  architectural 
or  decorative  efforts  of  local  bodies 
spending  their  own  money  in  their  own 
districts  ; and  in  any  case  would  ob- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a body 
as  Prince  Albert’s  Committee  for  the 
revival  of  mediicval  symbolism,  wo 
have  no  doubt  that  benefit  would  arise 
from  a competent  supervision  of  the 
architectural  and  decorative  designs  of 
the  various  Commissioners  who  are 
paid  by  the  state  for  laying  out  our  mo- 
ney in  public  works  and  edifices.  Such 
a supervision  might  be  very  well  asso- 
ciated with  the  duties  of  a commission 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  his- 


torical monuments  ; so  that  while  the 
public  would  have  protection  against 
the  faults  of  bad  taste,  on  one  hand, 
they  would  enjoy  a no  less  needful 
immunity  from  the  wrongs  of  anti-na- 
tional prejudices  and  barbarian  con- 
tempt for  past  ages,  on  the  other. 
Had  such  an  authority  been  in  opera- 
tion last  year,  the  parishioners  of  Lusk 
would  now  possess  a convenient  and 
church-like  house  of  worship,  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  a valuable  portion  of  the 
unwritten  history  of  their  country. 
If  such  an  authority  were  now  in  force, 
bishops  of  dioceses  famous  for  preserv- 
ing unique  ecclesiastical  remains  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  would  bo 
found  proud  of  their  efforts  for  pre- 
serving these  memorials  of  the  early 
independence  of  their  Church,  instead 
of  petulantly  proclaiming  their  desire 
that  all  memorials  of  merely  Irish 
times  and  opinions  were  obliterated  ; 
and  the  youth  in  our  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  would  long  ere 
now  have  been  taught  to  associate  the 
events  of  Greek  and  Roman  history 
with  some  knowledge  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  former  times  in  the 
land  of  their  own  birth  and  education. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  depen- 
dent on  paid  Commissioners  for  the 
expenditure  of  our  money  on  build- 
ings or  other  constructions  affecting 
architectural  or  decorative  forms,  a 
general  artistic  supervision  would  seem 
highly  desirable ; and  we  make  no 
doubt  that  if  the  presiding  influence  of 
such  an  authority  had  once  made  itself 
perceptible  in  the  increased  fitness  and 
beauty  of  public  buildings  belonging 
to  these  commissions,  the  example 
would  speedily  win  other  bodies  to 
adopt  better  models.  Just  at  present, 
there  are  no  public  bodies  in  Ireland 
more  influential,  for  good  or  evil,  in 
setting  examples  in  building  than  our 
various  boards  of  railway  directors. 
Three  edifices,  of  considerable  bulk 
and  architectural  pretension,  are  at 
present  rising  or  completed,  as  railway 
termini  in  Dublin.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  local  boards  dealing 
with  their  own  money,  and  comprising 
a certain  number  of  educated  gentle- 
men, the  selection  of  designs  has  been 
by  no  means  so  injudicious  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a people  who 
could  tolerate  the  oflicial  edifices  re- 
cently erected  at  the  public  charge  in 
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our  city.  It  is  true  tlie  prevalent 
fault  among  such  bodies  of  a desire  to 
achieve  something  in  a striking  style, 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  designs,  to 
some  extent  characterised  by  effort, 
and  wanting  in  unity  and  suitableness. 
In  one  of  them  we  have,  indeed,  a sad 
compound  of  incongruities ; and  in 
another  we  remark  a partial  employ- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  outline,  which 
in  this  climate,  and  with  our  mate- 
rials of  building,  is  suggestive  of 
clumsiness  rather  than  of  solidity  or 
dignity.  It  is,  however,  gratify- 
ing that,  so  far,  our  boards  of  rail- 
way directors  have  kept  clear  of  the 
medhevaland  Byzantine  models,  which 
create  so  lively  a sense  of  the  ab- 
surd, on  some  of  the  English  lines. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  more  un- 
suitable or  in  worse  taste  than  a rail- 
way terminus  on  the  plan  of  a baro- 
nial castle,  or  an  engine-house  affect- 
ing the  style  of  a Tudor  chapel.  Con- 
venience, economy,  and  good  taste 
unite  in  dennanding  that  edifices  fur 
these  purposes  should  be  simple,  s)>a- 
cious,  and  unpretending.  If  the  site 
solicit  to  architectural  effect,  a bold 
gateway,  or  a well  elevated  belfry, will 
often  go  farther  in  producing  a pleas- 
ing combination  with  surrounding  ob- 
jects than  the  most  el.aborate  colon- 
nades and  sculptured  frizes.  Decora- 
tions of  the  latter  kind  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  edifices  of  a more  dig- 
nified character ; to  town-halls,  cM- 
leges,  and  the  residences  of  public 
authority.  Of  ecclesiastical  building 
we  do  not  now  speak.  Gandon,  whoso 
memoir  lies  before  us,  w.os  exclusively 
engaged  in  civil  architecture  ; in  the 
construction  of  courts  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  of  offices  for  the 
receipt  of  the  public  revenue,  and  of 
private  mansions  for  the  occupation  of 
our  nobility  and  wealthy  commoners. 
Had  he  been  employed  in  the  erection 
of  churches,  we  would  probably  possess 
rivals  to  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook, 
and  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields  ; for 
his  mind  seems  to  have  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  middle  age  ideas,  either  ab- 
stract or  symbolized.  The  .age  in 
which  he  lived  was  eminently  .averse 
to  mysticism ; all  the  monuments  of 
our  grandfathers  and  great  grand- 
fathers’ civilization,  both  here  and  in 
Great  Brit.ain,  are  designed  on  classic 
models  ada^)ted  to  the  requisites  of  a 
northern  chmate,  and  to  the  wants  of 
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modern  life.  You  will  find  axaooff 
them  neither  crockets,  nor  finials,  nor 
the  atfcctation  of  monastic  seclusion,  or 
of  feudal  rudeness ; but  an  elegant  siai- 
plicity  and  fitness  everywhere  united 
with  forms  of  stabilHy  and  grandeur. 

It  was  one  of  these  epochs  which 
has  left  characteristic  marks  on  the 
face  of  the  country  ; not  like  the  pre- 
sent age,  in  which,  incapable  of  strik- 
ing out  a style  of  our  own,  and  arro- 
gantly despising  that  of  onr  immediate 
predecessors,  we  revive  the  obsolete 
modes  of  past  barbarous  epochs,  and 
cover  our  land  with  jnotiey  plunder 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  Architecture  is  as  much  aa 
exponent  of  tlie  intellectual  condition 
of  the  immediate  period  as  literature. 
To  see  our  public  edifices  affecting 
this  variety  of  obsolete  styles,  is  mu<£ 
the  same  as  if  we  beheld  the  principal 
literary  org.ans  of  the  age  go  back  to 
the  black  letter,  and  the  quaint  spell- 
ing and  language  of  the  corresponding 
periods.  If  the  age  were  consistent, 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  legis- 
lation of  the  new  houses  of  parliament 
conformable  to  the  spirit  symbolized 
in  their  mystical  niches  and  illnmi- 
nated  frescoes.  But  our  own  old 
parliament-house  is  a striking  exam- 
ple of  how  soon  the  indications  of 
architecture  cease  to  represent  the 
moral  spirit  of  the  builders.  The  most 
medixval  of  .all  the  great  buildings  of 
Europe,  is  destined  to  receive  its  first 
house  of  commons,  to  a great  extent, 
from  among  the  engineers  and  the  ma- 
nufacturers who  represent  the  power 
of  steam  — an  agency  antagonistic 
to  all  the  sentiments  shadow^  forth 
in  its  own  structure  and  decorations. 
The  houses  will  either  tell  an  untrue 
story  to  posterity,  representing  that 
the  British  people  of  the  ninoteentb 
century  reflected  the  opinions  of  a 
period  five  hundred  years  earlier,  or 
else  will  stand  a lasting  evidence  of 
the  want  of  consistency  in  the  public 
mind  of  utilitarian  England.  No 
charge  of  that  kind  can  be  brought 
against  the  Irish,  while  they  were  a 
nation  ; their  buildings  are  those  of 
an  intellectually  advanced,  and  intel- 
lectually consistent  people.  Under 
the  colonnades  and  porticoes  of  the 
bank,  the  modern  and  ancient  philoso- 
pher might  walk  with  equal  propriety. 
In  the  courts  of  our  university  the 
scholar  could  never  forget  thM  he 
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stood  in  the  temple  of  revived  learning, 
and  bad  no  part  in  the  dust  or  cob- 
webs of  the  schools.  It  was  a briglit 
epoch  ; our  dajs  are  now  dark  and 
threatening,  but  the  sun  still  seems  to 
us  to  shine  with  a peculiar  lustre  on 
those  beautiful  columns,  those  grace- 
ful cupolas,  those  airy  and  commo- 
dious porticoes,  which  embody  the 
mind  and  genius  of  other  days — hap- 
py days  if  wo  had  been  but  os  vir- 
tuous as  learned ; bod  our  taste  been 
but  e«]ualled  by  our  independence,  and 
our  fear  of  intellectual  debasement 
by  our  scorn  of  dishonourable  goldl 
Wo  often  speak  of  the  days  when 
Ireland  was  the  seminary  of  learning 
for  western  Europe ; and  we  find,  to 
sustain  our  pretensions  in  that  respect, 
the  fragments  of  a rude  literature,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  early  architecture, 
unique  and  historically  iuvaluablc,  but 
also  rude,  even  to  the  ver^e  of  bar- 
barism: we  refer  to  the  time  when 
native  kings  resided  at  Tara  and 
Eamania;  and  we  discover,  to  mark 
the  sites  of  their  palaces,  some  earthen 
mounds  not  more  imposing  than  many 
of  the  earth  works  of  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  America : we  speak  of  our 
native  poets ; and  we  find  most  of  the 
remains  of  their  verses  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  a cumbrous  heap  of 
names  and  epithets,  jejune  and  incon- 
secutive : we  turn  from  the  unsatis- 
factory search,  and  ask  what  have  the 
Irish  to  boast  of?  The  answer  is 
short  but  comprehensive  ; their  music 
and  their  architecture  of  the  era  of  in- 
dependence. Their  music  is  wholly 
and  exclusively  their  own,  and  is 
wholly  beautiful.  Their  architec- 
ture of  the  palmy  period  referred  to, 
belongs  to  the  transplanted  civiliza- 
tion of  England.  The  architects  prin- 
cipally employed  were  natives  of  that 
great  nurse  of  excellence  in  so  many 
arts.  The  taste  and  magnificence 
which  invited  them  hither,  and  directed 
their  efforts  here,  were  Anglo-Irish. 
We  now  speak  merely  etbnographi- 
cally  ; for  the  patrons,  from  whatever 
quarter  of  the  world  they  might  draw 
their  original  lineage,  were  in  feeling 
and  affection,  as  well  as  by  long  natu- 
ralization, altogether  Irish,  and,  whe- 
ther the  executive  ability  was  derived 
from  England,  or  from  Italy,  the  mo- 
numents themselves  equally  belong  to 
tho  country  whose  liberality  and  taste 
appropriated  them.  The  splendour  of 


St.  Petersburg  is  scarcely  less  Rus- 
sian, because  the  palaces  which  line  the 
Neva  are  from  the  designs  of  a Vene- 
tian. It  would  be  folly  to  limit  tho 
artistic  patronage  of  a nation,  seeking 
to  immortalise  itself  by  monuments  of 
taste  and  splendour,  to  its  own  inha- 
bitants. Enough  for  moderate  na- 
tional ambition,  to  force  from  poste- 
rity the  acknowledgment  that  such  a 
people,  at  such  an  epoch,  had  taste  to 
judge  what  was  most  excellent  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  bad  power  to  make 
themselves  its  owners.  If  to  this  they 
can  add  the  honour  of  uniting  in  them- 
selves both  the  taste  to  judge  and  the 
ability  to  execute,  their  praise  will  be 
the  greater  ; but,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  that  we  should  aspire  to 
that  pre-eminence,  wo  most,  for  the 
present,  rest  satisfied  with  the  credit 
justly  due  to  us  of  having  been  accom- 
plished enough  to  know  what  was 
best,  and  wealthy  and  magnificent 
enough  to  make  that  excellence  our 
own.  Much,  therefore,  as  wo  honour 
Gandon,  and  proud  as  we  think  Eng- 
land  has  a right  to  be,  of  having  pro- 
duced a man  of  his  genius,  we  honour 
still  more  his  Irish  patrons,  and  think 
Ireland  has  a right  to  be  still  prouder 
of  having  possessed  herself  of  bis 
works. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years 
to  revile  tho  Beresfords.  Their  family 
influence  was  too  great  for  subjects  in 
a wholesome  condition  of  the  state; 
but  if  they  were  proud  and  powerful, 
they  left  behind  them  the  public  monu- 
ments of  a magnificent  spirit.  It  is  to 
the  Right  lion.  .lohn  Beresford,  then 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  that  we  owe 
the  possession  of  our  great  national 
architect.  Gandon,  in  consequence  of 
an  advertisement  from  the  Dublin  mer- 
chants, had  furnished  designs  fur  the 
Royal  Exchange,  from  London.  The 
merchants  had  enough  of  taste  to  per- 
ceive tho  superiority  of  the  designs 
sent  in  by  the  English  competitor, 
and  enough  of  true  national  pride  to 
adopt  them.  It  was  their  business  to 
make  the  genius  of  all  the  world  tri- 
butary to  tho  adornment  of  their  city, 
and  they  stood  on  no  narrow  conside- 
ration of  favouritism  or  of  expense. 
“John  the  Magnificent”  saw  the  de- 
signs ; — he  wanted  a custom-house;  — 
he  called  Gandon  to  Dublin,  and  gave 
him  a carte  blanche.  The  architect  was 
left  altogether  to  his  own  discretion : 
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indeed,  had  he  not  been  treated  with 
the  liberality  and  consideration  due  to 
great  talents,  Ireland  would  have  been 
outbidden  as  a candidate  for  his  ser- 
vices by  Russia,  whither  ho  had  been 
invited  by  the  Princess  Dashkof.  As 
it  was,  he  preferred  the  offer  of  the 
princely  Irish  official,  and  came  to 
Dublin,  where  a site  was  already 
marked  out  for  the  intended  building. 
Whether  the  government  had  any 
title  to  this  land  does  not  appear  ; but 
the  corporation  of  that  day  considered 
their  occupation  of  it  a trespass,  and 
sent  a posse  of  the  town  authorities  to 
ull  down  the  enclosure  with  which  it 
ad  been  partly  surrounded.  It  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  contempt  with 
which  the  official  potentate  regarded 
their  proceedings.  Writing  to  Gan- 
don,  on  the  15th  January,  1781  ; — he 
apprises  him — 

Dublin,  Idth  JaDtur/,  17S1. 

“ Sta, — 1 have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you,  that  I have  at  length  obtained  an 
order  from  Government  for  the  building 
of  a new  Custom  House,  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  and  1 have  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  send  to  take  possession  of  a 
large  lot  in  the  lower  situation.  I expect 
to  accomplish  this  in  the  course  of  this 
week,  and  the  sooner  afterwards  we  can 
settle  our  plans  the  better.  This  business 
must  be  kept  a profound  secret,  as  long 
as  we  can,  to  prevent  clamour,  until  we 
have  everything  secured. 

“ Our  first  step  will  be,  to  wall  in  the 
ground,  as  soon  as  we  shall  get  posses- 
sion of  it.  This  will  discover  us,  and 
the  clamour  will  then  be  made  that  there 
will  not  bo  sufficient  room  for  shipping : 
to  answer  which,  it  will  be  right  to  have 
our  plans  for  the  new  docks  ready,  to 
shew  the  people  how  well  they  will  bo 
accommodated. 

“ I therefore  request  you  will  turn 
your  thoughts  immediately  to  that  sub- 
ject, and,  as  I hope  we  may  hereafter 
claim  you  as  our  own,  that  you  attend 
to  us  in  the  first  instance,  a,s  the  busi- 
ness is  of  a delicate  nature,  and  must 
be  managed  still  with  dexterity,  having 
the  city  [Corporation]  of  Dublin,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  merchants,  together 
with  what  is  considered  as  the  most 
desperate  of  the  mob,  to  contend  with 
on  this  aide  of  the  water,  and  also  some 
persons  of  high  interest  and  weight  on 
your  side,  who  will  make  use  of  every 
exertion  to  prevent  us. 

“However,  a Custom  House  must 
now  bo  built,  so  wo  shall  now  expect 
you  ; and  I must  beg  to  know  when  you 
think  yon  can  come  over  ? 


“ We  shall  wall  in,  and  carry  on  the 
dock  oa  soon  as  we  can,  and  the  plans 
for  the  building  may  be  adjusted  during 
this  period.  I would  recommend  it  to 
you  to  come  by  Liverpool  by  all  means, 
as  you  will  then  see  their  docks,  and 
procure  every  information  about  them. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  immediately. 

“ I am.  Sir, 

“ Your  humble  Servant, 

“ Joint  Bebbsfobd. 

“ Junes  OiiQdon,  Eiq.** 

The  caution  exhibited  by  the  go- 
vernment in  taking  possession,  argues 
little  for  the  goodness  of  their  title ; 
and,  unless  we  quite  misinterpret  the 
next  note  which  appears  in  the  corres- 
pondence, the  ground  really  was 
found  by  a jury  not  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown. 

“1  find,”  says  the  Right  Hon.  John, 
writing  to  Oandon,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, “ that  the  jury  have  prevented  the 
enclosure  on  tho  North  Strand.  The 
sheriff  will  come  down,  of  course : if  it 
can  be,  let  tho  enclosure  be  replaced 
instantly,"  (that  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
spite  of  the  sheriff  and  his  jury  ;)  “ you 
can  have  the  holes  made  to-morrow, 
(Sunday),  and  set  your  poles  to  put  it 
up  us  fast  as  it  was  pulled  down.  Pre- 
vent all  opposition,  and  laugh  at  the 
extreme  folly  of  the  people.” 

Extreme  folly  it  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  part  of  either  sheriff  or 
jury  to  interfere  with  the  Right  Hon. 
John's  determination.  The  enclosure, 
which  the  sheriff  and  Napper  Tandy, 
aided  “ by  a numerous  rabble,  with 
adzes,  saws,  shovels,  &c.”  had  levelled 
on  Friday,  arose  again,  as  if  hy  magic, 
and  the  corporation— the  “ mob,"  that 
is — finding  either  the  Right  Hon.  John, 
or  the  law — we  suspect  the  former — 
too  strong  for  them,  abandoned  their 
opposition,  and  Gandon  was  left  to 
prosecute  his  work  without  further 
impediment. 

These  “ vexatious  interruptions,”  as 
the  considerate  Mr.  Mulvany  calls 
them,  having  been  discontinued,  Gan- 
don began  the  .arduous  task  of  laying 
his  foundation  on  the  mud  and  gravel, 
which,  at  th.at  time,  constituted  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Liffey.  For  the 
north  front  and  wings  of  the  building, 
an  excavation  down  to  the  gravel  was 
sufficient ; but  considerably  greater 
difficulties  bad  to  be  surmounted  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  south 
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front,  next  the  river.  This  front,  as 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
adorned  with  a portico  and  cupola — 
objects  of  the  kind  more  beautiful,  we 
will  be  bold  to  say,  than  can  be  seen 
on  any  edifice  for  like  purposes  in  the 
world — and  these  weighty  construc- 
tions had  to  be  supported  by  the  bank 
close  to  the  river.  The  means  adopted 
to  obtain  a foundation,  and  which  so 
far  appear  to  have  perfectly  answered 
their  purpose,  are  worth  recording : — 

“ Directions  were  now  given  for  ex- 
cavating that  part  of  the  centre  of  the 
south  front  for  the  cupola  and  por- 
tico i and  as  this  advanced  so  near  the 
river,  we  were  certain  of  much  obstruc- 
tion from  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  which 
was  the  only  water  that  now  gave  us 
anv  trouble,  for  the  springs  were  now 
pretty  well  dried  and  kept  under.  The 
pumps  hitherto  used  were  but  thirteen 
or  fourteen  feet — wo  now  used  two  of 
eighteen  feet  in  length.  As  the  ground 
altered  in  its  texture  towards  the  river, 
becoming  more  loose,  with  small  sandy 
gravel,  like  that  of  the  south-west 
angle,  to  which  depth  we  had  sunk,  wo 
deemed  it  prudent  to  bore  it  in  several 
places  which  were  near  the  angles  of 
the  front  of  the  portico,  but  particularly 
■where  the  walls  of  the  cupola  were  to  be 
erected,  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet  be- 
low the  then  surface,  and  it  appeared  to 
lie  much  of  the  same  substance  ns  that 
already  described.  A pile,  ten  feet  long 
and  one  foot  square,  was  driven  down  in 
the  centre  to  nine  feet  depth  i but  after 
twenty  strokes  of  the  ram  it  could  be 
driven  no  further, which  assured  us  that 
wc  had  got  down  to  firm  ground. 

“ Upon  consulting  with  the  principal 
artificers  on  the  spot,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  desist  from  sinking  any 
more,  but  to  make  an  artificial  founda- 
tion, in  order  to  sustain  the  great  weight 
of  the  cupola:  but  whether  by  piling  or 
otherwise,  was  submitted  wholly  for  mv 
consideration.  1 his  part  of  the  work 
had  long  occupied  my  thoughts,  and  to 
it  I had  given  every  attention,  my  con- 
jectures having  led  me  to  expect  great 
difificultics  on  this  subject.  I had  nearly 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  means  1 
should  adopt,  and  was  the  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  my  intentions,  having  re- 
marked a circumstance  which  oscai>ed 
the  notice  of  those  around  me.  Imme- 
diately .after  the  pile  had  been  driven,  I 
perceived  a small  stream  of  water  aris- 
ing up  close  all  around  it,  as  if  it  had 
pierced  a spring  ; and  recollecting  an 
observation  in  Labelye's  account  of 
■Westminster  Bridge,  “ that  piles  some- 
times loosen  and  open  firesn  springs. 


which  often  make  it  very  diflicult  to  get 
rid  of  the  water,”  I was  now  apprehim- 
sivc  of  just  such  an  impediment.  The 
great  expense  of  preparing  the  piles, 
and  the  very  long  time  it  would  take  to 
drive  so  great  a number  as  would  be 
required,  presented  a strong  objection 
to  the  use  of  them.  I therefore  gave 
directions  to  have  a grating  of  Memel 
timber  prepared,  the  timber  to  bo  one 
foot  square,  to  have  the  upper  ones 
notched  down  three  inches  in  the  ground 
pieces,  which  were  to  be  bedded  on  a 
layer  of  cut  heath,  the  whole  ground 
being  first  correctly  levelled  ; the  inter- 
stices of  the  grating  to  be  filled  in  with 
hard  sound  stock  bricks,  up  to  the  level 
of  the  timbers,  swimming  in  mortar 
composed  of  pounded  roach  lime  and 
mortar  well  mixed,  which  answered 
nearly  as  well  as  tarras ; over  which 
was  laid  four-inch  fir  plank  fastened 
down  on  the  grating  with  oak  trennels, 
which  was  all  completed.  The  founda- 
tion walls  were  then  set  out  on  the 
17th  of  September.  The  nart  directly 
under  the  cupola  was  laid  with  rough 
biocks  of  mountain  granite  in  regular 
courses  ; in  the  first  course  was  sunk  an 
iron  chain  of  flat  bar,  four  inches  wide 
and  two-and-a-half  inch  thick,  into  col- 
lars which  were  run  with  lead,  but  the 
bars  were  only  covered  with  a cement 
of  wax,  resin,  and  stone  dust.  The 
rest  of  the  foundation  was  done  with  the 
usual  black  stone,  and  was  carried  up 
to  the  plinth  by  tho  IGth  October,  1782, 
thereby  completing  the  whole  of  the 
foundations  in  one  year  and  four  months 
from  the  opening  of  tho  ground.” 

The  Custom-house,  unquestionably, 
is  Gandon’s  greatest  performance,  and 
as  a whole,  combines  fitness  and 
beauty  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
We  never  enter  the  river  without  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  its 
eminently  graceful  cupola,  and  elegant, 
yet  substantial  and  dignified  river- 
front. The  Roman  Doric  is  an  order 
peculiarly  suitable  for  such  an  edifice ; 
plain,  strong,  business-like,  yet  ele- 
gant in  its  strength  ; — unlike  the 
Greek  Doric,  which  is  nothing  if  not 
majestic,  and  ■ahich  never  has  either 
bulk  or  situation  in  those  countries  to 
give  it  majesty.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  clumsy  than  the  affectation  of 
Doric  simplicity  and  solidity  which 
one  constantly  encounters  in  the  por- 
ticos of  pretentious  houses  of  worship, 
and  other  public  buildings  recently 
erected  in  Ireland.  In  a country 
where  the  sun  is  not  strong  enough 
to  cast  a well-defined  shadow  thne 
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months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  when 
the  frequency  of  rains  renders  the 
footways  almost  always  damp  and 
rainy,  we  affect  a style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  of  ail  others,  except 
the  Egyptian,  most  requires  broad 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as 
depth  and  beauty  of  colouring,  and 
the  columns  of  which  not  resting  on 
plinths,  but  springing  at  once  from  the 
level  of  the  ground,  of  all  others  can 
least  afford  to  have  their  bases  set 
amidst  mire  and  water.  The  temples 
of  Pmstum,  standing  between  purple 
and  golden  mountains,  and  an  azure 
sea,  under  a sky  of  the  deepest 
amethyst,  and  tinted  and  mellowed 
hy  an  Italian  sun,  fill  the  eye  nobly 
and  harmoniously,  and  fully  satisfy 
the  demands  of  taste.  But  transfer 
even  them,  with  all  the  grandeur  of 
their  bulk  and  dignity  of  their  pro- 
portion, to  a street  of  an  Irish  hrick- 
built  city — give  them  the  colouring  of 
our  dark  atmosphere — changing  their 
rich  browns  and  yellow  and  blood-red 
shadow-tintings,  to  a feeble  monoto- 
nous gray,  varied  only  by  the  bleach- 
ing of  the  rain  on  the  salient  angles, 
and  the  engraining  of  the  coal-smoke  in 
the  re-entrant  ones — lodge  the  priests 
of  Juno  or  Neptune  next  door  in  a 
three  story  brick  house,  with  wooden 
reveals  and  a green  hall-door,  and  see 
the  effect  of  your  Greek  Doric  porch, 
nfler  a week’s  rainy  weather.  The 
Parthenon  itself  could  not  bear  such 
a change  of  site  and  circumstance. 
Even  under  the  sky  of  Attica,  these 
large  surfaces  of  marble  were  too 
cold  for  Grecian  eyes,  and  had  to  be 
toned  to  warmth  and  brilliancy,  by  the 
application  of  pigments.  Here,  with- 
out either  mellowness  derived  from 
sunshine,  or  colour  artificially  applied 
by  the  decorator,  our  imitations  of 
Doric  temples,  even  of  the  most  cor- 
rect proportions,  and  most  enduring 
material,  are  at  best  grey,  melancholy, 
and  out  of  harmony ; but,  when  the 
proportions  are  bad,  as  is  very  fre- 
quently the  cose,  and  the  columns,  in- 
stead of  stone,  are  of  brick  plastered, 
or  painted  cast-iron,  nothing  can  he 
conceived  more  clumsily  absurd.  The 
Roman  Doric,  on  the  contrary,  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  windowed  fronts, 
such  as,  in  this  climate,  all  fronts  ought 
to  be.  No  affectation  in  architecture 
can  be  more  censurable,  than  the 
affectation,  in  a northern  latitude,  of 
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excluding  the  light  of  the  day,  or  of 
avoiding  the  open  use  of  windows 
and  chimneys,  members  of  every  edi- 
fice intended  for  the  habitation  or  ase 
of  man,  as  indispensable  as  the  roof 
and  sidewalls  themselves. 

In  a Pagan  temple,  erected  under 
the  sun  of  the  Levant,  the  object  wad 
to  obtain  shade  and  coolness;  here 
in  this  latitude  it  is  light  we  require, 
and  warmth  within  doors.  The  crypt 
of  the  temple  was  open  to  the  sky, 
its  narrowness  securing  it  from  the 
rays  of  any  but  a vertical  sun,  while 
the  porticoes  and  lateral  colonnades 
afforded  certain  shadow  and  refuge 
from  excessive  heat  at  all  times. 
From  the  dry,  clear,  marble  ambula- 
tories of  these  colonnades  and  por- 
ticoes the  vast  fluted  columns  of  Ptes- 
turn  or  Agrigentum  rose  without  any 
need  of  plinth  or  pedestal  to  elevate 
them  above  their  basement,  out  of 
which  they  seemed  to  spring  with 
the  directness  of  a natural  growth. 
An  emerald  verdnre  and  luxuriant 
ever-green  foliage  surrounded  them. 
Their  horizontal  lines  were  set  off 
against  the  broken  forms  of  steep 
mountains — their  yellow  tintings  re- 
lieved against  the  “azure  blooin"  of 
the  Mediterranean.  We  cannot  have 
such  things  here.  We  must  have  our 
appliances  for  light  and  warmth  as 
visible  as  they  are  indispensable  ; we 
must  have  our  shafts  of  columns 
raised  above  the  muddy  highways,  and 
free  from  flulings,  which,  however 
graceful  in  n clear  atmosphere,  here 
serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  catch 
stripes  of  sooty  blackness,  destroying 
all  appearance  of  breadth,  and  mar- 
ring the  effect  of  the  purest  mate- 
rial with  the  perpetual  suggestion  of 
dirtiness.  For  this  latter  reason,  we 
consider  the  Roman  Doric,  and  Ionic 
orders,  the  most  suitable  for  public 
buildings  in  these  countries  ; the 
details  even  of  the  unHuted  Co- 
rinthian are  too  minute  and  va- 
rious for  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
staining  matter,  which  every  re-entrant 
angle  catches  and  retains.  Let  any 
one  contrast  the  effect  of  the  unfluted 
columns  of  the  Bank,  with  the  fluted 
columns  of  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  latter  will  at 
once  be  apparent.  Yon  see  the  one 
set  of  pillars  clear,  well-defined,  plainly 
sufficient  for  the  weight  imposed  on 
them,  and  gracefully  strong  in  ap- 
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pearance  as  in  raatitf ; the  others, 
although  more  recently  erected,  of 
greater  bulk,  and  equally  good  pro. 
portions— dark,  indistinot  in  their  out- 
Uue,  and  seemingly  too  slender  for 
their  height ; not  because  they  are 
wa&ting  in  diameter  ; but  because 
their  breadth  is  out  up  by  vertical 
ilutings,  in  every  one  of  which  a stripe 
of  sooty  discoloration  extends  from 
top  to  bottom.  It  is  the  same  in 
London  I the  fluted  columns  from 
Carlton  bouse,  which  now  form  the 
portico  of  the  National  Gallery,  ap- 
pear both  discoloured  and  overslendcr, 
contrasting  most  unfavourably  with 
the  breadth  and  elegant  sufficiency  of 
the  pillars  under  the  neighbouring 
porch  of  St.  Martin's.  In  Gandon’s 
time,  in  Ireland,  the  use  of  the  fluted 
column  of  any  order  was  almost  ex- 
clusively  confined  to  interiors.  All 
the  best  porticoes  of  that  day  are  of 
plain  shafts,  and  still  delight  the  spec- 
tutor  with  that  combination  of  breadth 
and  gracefulness,  of  elegance  and  so- 
lidity,  which  is  so  charming  to  the 
cultivated  eye.  Need  we  instance  the 
porticoes  of  the  Bank  ? Surely  archi- 
tecture never  produced  a set  of  forms 
more  completely  gratifying  to  the 
sense,  and  satisfactory  to  the  under- 
standing. Whether  by  daylight  or 
moonlight,  in  rain  or  in  sunshine, 
with  shadow  or  without  (and  indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  special  advantages  of 
the  plain  shaft,  in  this  climate,  that 
it  takes  just  enough  of  weather- 
staining  to  supply  the  place  of  shadow 
in  dark  weather),  seen  through  clouds 
of  dust,  or  over  a watery  waste  of 
mire,  it  is  still  the  roost  beautiful  por- 
tico  north  of  the  Alps,  a permanent 
source  of  blameless  gratification,  and 
of  just  pride  to  its  possessors.  Ano- 
ther plain-shafted  portico,  a produc- 
tion of  the  same  period,  which  never 
fails  to  refresh  and  delight  the  edu- 
cated eye,  is  that  which  formerly  co- 
vered the  principal  entrance  into  the 
residence  of  the  magnificent  Harvey, 
Eorl-Bisbop  of  Derry,  who  created, 
for  a season,  during  this  period  of 
splendour,  a new  villa  Borghase,  at 
liallyscullion,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bonn.  When  that  beautiful  edifice 
was  taken  down,  and  its  stores  of 
taste  dispersed,  the  portico  was  pre- 
sented to  a cbapel  of  ease,  called  St. 
George’s,  then  about  being  erected  in 
Belfast ; and  there  it  was  set  up  and 


still  remains.  The  bnilding  has  the 
merit  of  modesty  ; but  its  round- 
headed,  large,  unadorned  windows, 
and  plain  eaves,  arc  sadly  out  of  keep, 
ing  with  their  elegant  centre-piece. 
It  does  not  seem  to  attract  much  no. 
tice.  The  public  taste  there  appears 
rather  to  afficct  something  in  what, 
for  want  of  a better  term,  we  may 
call  the  engineering  style.  Some  of 
their  places  of  assemblage  have,  in- 
deed, much  the  aspect  of  factories, 
and  generally,  where  architectural 
ornament  is  added,  it  bears  the  dog- 
ged air  of  a determination  not  to  be 
like  any  previous  model. 

W'e  must,  however,  except  their 
Old  Exchange  (a  building  originally 
of  excellent  proportions),  the  exterior 
of  which  has  been  very  handsomely  re- 
cast in  the  Italian  palatini  style,  and 
constitutes  a really  stately  and  orna- 
mental object.  Even  here,  however, 
as  often  as  the  arcMtect  has  departed 
from  his  model,  one  observes  a ten- 
dency to  run  into  the  prevailing  affec- 
tation of  force,  and  the  common 
error  of  mistaking  clumsiness  for 
solidity.  We  understand  that  Bel- 
fast is  henceforth  to  be  the  assize  town 
of  Antrim,  and  that  the  necessary  pub. 
lie  buildings  will  be  erected  on  a scale 
suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  town. 
Lot  us  trust  that  the  architect,  who- 
ever he  be,  will  adhere  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  proportion,  and  avoid 
the  squab  forms  which  have  emanated 
from  the  offices  of  the  Civil  Engineers. 
We  would  beseech  him  also  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  chimneys  and  windows, 
and  would  remind  him  that  neither 
Palladio  nor  San  Michaele  thought  it 
necessary  to  smuggle  in  their  light  by 
the  roof,  or  to  construct  edifices  for 
living  men  on  the  plan  of  a mausoleum ; 
and,  finallv,  we  would  warn  him  to 
avoid,  on  t]ie  one  hand,  Doric  simpli- 
city, remembering  the  latitude  of  the 
town,  and,  on  tlie  other,  Corinthian 
richness,  having  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  carbon  suspended  in  its  atmosphere. 
We  suppose  there  is  no  risk  of  the 
grand  jury  of  Antrim  imitating  the 
error  of  Prince  Albert's  Committee, 
and  going  to  middle-age  examples  for 
a model  for  a Court  of  Justice  of  the 
19th  century;  so  we  may  leave  that 
folly  without  further  comment,  and 
return  to  the  works  and  times  of 
our  great  architect  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 
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The  Custoin-bonge  being'  now  in 
progress,  and  requiring  a considerable 
amount  of  sculptured  decoration,  af- 
forded Gandon  an  opportunit^r  which 
must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  him- 
self, of  discovering  and  doing  justice  to 
the  merits  of  one  of  the  native  sculp- 
tors. Banks  and  Carlini  had  executed 
the  allegorical  figures  for  the  principal 
porticoes  : other  ornamental  details, 
masques  for  key-stones,  trophies,  &c., 
were  still  required.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Gandon  applied  to  Mr. 
Darley,the  manner  of  the  works;  and 
the  result  was  his  introduction  to  Mr. 
Edward  Smith,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Mulvany,  who  pays,  we  think,  an  over 
grateful  tribute  to  the  liberality  of  the 
English  architect  who  did  not  scorn  to 
encourage  Irish  genius. 

“ Mr.  Darlcy  recommended  to  his 
notice  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  an  c.vcellent 
modeller,  and  an  trtist  of  high  capabi- 
lity : and,  as  a confirmatory  proof  of 
his  powers  as  a sculptor,  referred  him 
to  the  statue  of  Doctor  Lucas,  then  in 
the  Koyal  Exchange,  executed  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

“ Mr.  Gandon  instantly  had  an  inter, 
view  with  Smith,  and  gave  him  draw- 
ings of  ornaments  intended  for  the  in- 
terior of  the  cupola,  requesting  him  to 
make  models  from  these  drawings. 
Smith  lost  no  time  in  producing  his 
models  ; and  when  they  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Gandon,  ho  was  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  masterly,  artist-like 
manner  in  which  they  were  executed. 

“ In  a few  days  after  this,  Carlini 
sent  over  his  design  model  for  the  Royal 
Arms  intended  to  be  placed  over  the 
eastern  and  western  wings  of  the  north 
and  south  fronts.  But  the  architect 
being  now  fully  impressed  with  Smith's 
powers,  determined  that  the  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  him  to  compete  with 
Carlini  for  the  Arms,  and,  in  a spirit  of 
strict  justice  to  both,  gave  an  order  to 
Smith  for  a design  model,  but  without 
permitting  him  to  see  what  Carlini  had 
done  on  the  subject. 

“Smith  now  saw  that  his  powers 
were  felt  and  appreciated,  and  this 
toned  up  his  every  energy.  He  set  to 
work  at  his  model,  and  produced  a com- 
position so  noble,  and  so  pre-eminently 
superior,  both  as  to  grouping  and  execu- 
tion, to  that  which  Carlini  had  sent, 
that  Mr.  Gandon,  turning  to  Uarley, 
said,  ‘ This  will  do ; thi.s  is  the  artist  I 
require;  he  must  go  alone,  and  quit 
your  employment.’  He  instantly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Beresford  to  say  that  there  was 
no  further  necessity  to  send  to  London 


for  models  or  sculptures,  as  he  had  then 
found  in  Dublin  an  artist  capable  of  the 
highest  works  of  Art,  either  as  a 
modeller  or  sculptor. 

“ The  result  was,  that  Smith  was  im- 
mediately commissioned  to  commence 
the  Royal  Arms  in  Portland  stone; 
and  these  noble  works  are  now  evidences 
alike  of  the  judgment  of  the  architect 
and  the  powers  of  the  sculptor. 

“ It  was  a fortunate  event  for  Smith 
that  Mr.  Gandon  was  not  a mere  archi- 
tect, but  an  artist  in  the  most  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  acceptation  of  the 
word,  possessing  not  merely  a theoretic 
but  a sound  practical  knowledge  of 
Painting,  of  Sculpture,  and  of  his  own 
art.  He  instantly  appreciated  the  great 
powers  of  the  Irish  sculptor,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  genuine  art,  determined  to 
uphold  him. 

“ This  act  of  Mr.  Gandon  must  endear 
his  memory  to  every  Irishman,  at  least 
to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  talents  of  their 
country.  It  is  the  more  honourable  to 
Mr.  Gandon,  too,  because  there  never 
breathed  a more  modest  and  nnassumino- 
man  than  Edward  Smith,  whose  spirits 
at  that  time  must  have  been  sadly 
depressed,  perceiving  each  day  importa- 
tions of  sculptures  which  he  was  so  con- 
scioms  of  surpassing  ; added  to  all  this, 
lie  had  scarcely  received  any  encourage- 
ment since  the  completion  of  his  statue 
of  Lucas,  his  only  occupation  being  in 
Mr.  Darley’s  workshops,  modelling  or- 
naments for  chimney-pieces,  and  occa- 
sionally for  monumental  tablets.  Such 
neglect  would  break  down  any  spirit, 
but,  from  the  moment  of  his  fortunate 
introduction  to  Mr.  Gandon,  he  ex- 
perienced such  liberal  encouragement, 
and  was  greeted  with  such  generous 
expressions  of  approbation,  that  his 
genius  became  invigorated  and  his 
powers  developed.  His  energies  rc^ 
turned  and  increased,  and  thus  was  the 
humble  drudge  in  the  workshop  of  an 
employer  enabled  to  enter  his  own 
studio,  and  subsequently  became  the 
Phidias  of  Ireland.” 

Many  of  Smith's  works  are,  indeed, 
of  very  great  merit;  but  the  title 
bestowed  on  him  by  Mulvany — he  him- 

self,  poor  fellow  I now  no  more is  one 

which  will  be  disputed  by  many  worthy 
rivals.  It  is  singular,  that  at  the  pr^ 
sent  moment  Ireland  can  boast  of  haw- 
ing sent  out  more  living  sculptors  of 
renown,  than  any  other  country  of  the 
world.  Hogan  we  might  have  had 
here  as  a resident  citizen  of  Dublin,  if 
a cruel  injustice  had  not  driven  him 
from  our  shores ; as  it  isi,  he  seeks  in 
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his  studio  in  Rome  the  occupation 
which  calls  on  him  to  exercise  only  his 
love  of  the  beautiful,  for  such  rewards 
as  are  given  among  honourable  men  ; 
and  not  to  sacrifice  mind  and  time,  and 
capital,  for  a people,  or  a public  body, 
who  would  recompense  his  labours  only 
by  allowing  him  to  gratify  his  love  of 
country,  or  his  admiration  of  a great 
politick  character.  Mac  Dowell  and 
Foley,  in  the  midst  of  the  wealth  and 
refinement  of  London,  rise  from  year 
to  year  in  public  appreciation  ; and 
many  of  our  best  and  wisest  can  truly 
say  that  their  souls  have  been  opened 
to  new  perceptions  both  of  physical 
. and  moral  beauty — while  these  artists 
have  been  earning  fame  for  themselves 
and  honour  for  their  country — by  the 
delightful  and  lovely  creations  which 
they  have  given  to  the  world. 

W e left  Gandon  and  Smith  busy  in  the 
erection  and  adornment  of  the  Custom- 
House,  in  times  when  Ireland  was  pros- 
perous and  happy,  hiring  the  genius  of 
England  and  of  Italy,  to  minister  to  her 
splendour.  We  have  expressed  our 
opinion  of  the  river-front  of  that  build- 
ing: the  other  fronts,  we  thinh,  want 
elevation:  we  think  they  also  want  pro- 
j ection ; but  in  a structure  so  extensive  it 
would  be  extremely  difiicult  to  preserve 
better  proportions  with  uniformity;  and, 
as  a whole,  wo  cannot  deny  to  it  the 
credit  of  being  our  first  public  building 
In  Ireland — next,  indeed,  to  Somerset 
House,  we  may  boldly  say  the  first  pub- 
lic building  of  the  United  King  dom. 


Much  as  we  admire  the  Bank,  and 
highly  as  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
on  the  surpassing  beauty  of  its  porticoes 
and  colonnades,  we  do  not  regard  it  os 
architecturally  equal  to  the  Custom- 
House.  Before  Gandon's  arrival  in 
Ireland,  the  then  Parliament  bouse 
consisted  of  that  admirable  front  to- 
wards College-green,  with  the  lateral 
colonnades  and  gateways  which  we  still 
have,  ns  they  originally  stood.  To- 
wards Foster-plnceand  VVestmoreland- 
street,  respectively,  the  building  was 
flanked  by  private  houses  ; those  look- 
ing towards  Westmoreland-street  being 
built  on  a declivity,  so  that  the  approach 
from  that  side — when  the  buildings 
were  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
the  completion  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  Gandon — was  up  aconsider- 
able  ascent,  from  a lower  level  than 
that  of  the  area  in  front.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  we  know  so  little  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  erection  of  the  earlier,  and 
still  the  more  beautiful  part  of  this 
building.*  To  Gandon,  however,  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice  as  it  now  stands. 
To  him  was  committed  the  task  of 
connecting  the  already  completed  front 
towards  College-green,  with  the  lateral 
porticoes  which  respectively  should  face 
Foster-place  and  Westmoreland-street, 
the  latter  to  lead  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  be  of  suitable  dignity 
and  grandeur.  Of  the  western  side  we 
shall  speak  presently ; in  the  meantime 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  front  to- 


* The  following  letter,  which  wo  extract  from  Jlr.  Mulvany’s  work,  throws  some 
new  light  on  this  interesting  subject : — 

“ Sib — I was  in  the  County  of  Wicklow  when  I had  the  honour  ofoyours,  and 
was  under  the  necessity  of  seeing  the  Speaker  before  1 could  give  you  a satis- 
factory answer.  I recollect  the  meeting  you  mention,  in  the  Speaker’s  chambers, 
but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I think  that  the  introduction  of  niches  under  the  small 
pediments  in  the  west  front  of  the  Parliament  llou.se  was  the  only  part  [adopted 
from  vour  plans,  the  first  of  which  was  Doric,  the  second  was  Ionic,  but  without 
a pediment. 

“ Except  the  windows,  the  building  is  finished  exactly  after  ray  first  sketch, 
which  I shewed  my  Lord  Portarlington,  and  was  a design  as  much  ns  possible  in  the 
ittanntr  of  Sir  M'iiliam  Pierx  and  Mr.  Jiurghf  Surveyor-General,  a kinsman  of  mine 
and  of  the  Speaker's,  icko  were  both  concerned  in  Ike  facade  to  Cotleye-green. 
and  fur  which  reason,  among  others,  1 wished  to  have  the  western  front  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  same  style. 

“ Vour  niches  in  the  place  of  windows  1 very  candidly  consider  as  an  im- 
provement. You  had  trouble,  no  doubt;  and  we  have  no  idea  of  availing  our- 
selves of  any  gentleman’s  professional  abilities  w ithout  compensation.  The  Speaker 
I sired  me  to  refer  you  to  him,  and  he  will,  1 dare  say,  act  in  this,  as  he  does  on 
vrery  occasion,  with  honour  and  propriety. 

“ 1 am.  Sir,  your  very  faithful,  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

“ Sam.  Hayes. 

“ Hums.|t.,  Slit  yulr,  17S3.'' 
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wards  Westmoreland-street.  To  form 
the  proposed  connexion  by  a circular 
screen  wall,  was  the  first  idea  which 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Gan- 
don  ; but  how  to  carry  round  the  Ionic 
members  of  the  College-green  part,  so 
as  to  give  a sufficiently  lofty  portico 
over  the  low  ground  in  Westmoreland- 
street,  and  yet  preserve  the  proportions 
of  the  architecture,  was  the  difficulty. 
The  Ionic  column,  our  readers  are 
aware,  will  not  bear  elongation ; it  has 
a definite  height ; and  to  raise  a por- 
tico of  that  order  over  the  entrance  to 
their  lordships'  house,  from  the  low 
ground  of  Westmoreland-street,  in  its 
then  state,  would  have  required  either 
a prodigious  terraced  basement,  or  the 
employment  of  very  massive  columns, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  other 
pillars  of  the  building  would  have  ap- 
peared slender  and  diminutive.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  Gandon’s  reason 
for  deciding  on  the  employment  of 
Corinthian  colums  for  the  portico  on 
the  side  of  Westmoreland-street.  The 
story  usually  told  is,  that  he  was 
coerced  by  the  pride  of  some  of  the 
lords,  who  wished  the  entrance  to  the 
upper  house  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
higher  order  of  architecture  than  that 
to  the  Commons.  But  from  all  that 
appears  in  Mr.  Mulvany’s  memoir,  we 
would  conclude  that  Gandon's  employ- 
ers and  patrons  were  men  of  far  too 
much  judgment  to  interfere  in  the  de- 
signs of  one  whom  they  had  taste 
enough  to  recognize  as  a master  of 
his  art ; and  besides,  we  do  not  think 
Gandon  would  have  submitted  to  any 
lord's  dictation  in  a matter  of  the  kind, 
once  the  business  was  placed  profes- 
sionally in  his  hands.  However  this 
may  be,  a Corinthian  (plain-shafted) 
portico  was  decided  on  for  the  decli- 
vity towards  Westmoreland-street; 
and  lest  the  discrepancy  between  the 
two  orders  should  become  apparent, 
Gandon  resolved  that  his  connecting 
screen-wall  should  carry  round  no- 
thing which  would  apprize  untutored 
eyes  that  it  had  started  on  the  other 
front  from  an  Ionic  point  of  departure. 
He  therefore  deprived  the  screen-wall 
of  all  columnar  decoration,  merely 
bringing  round  the  cornice  above  and 
the  string-course  of  the  basement  be- 
neath, with  blank  niches  to  relieve  the 
dead  intermediate  surface.  Thus  from 
one  point  of  view  could  the  eye  en- 
counter  the  two  orders  of  architecture 


in  open  rivalry.  W'haUiver  may  ha*e 
been  the  merit  of  this  arrangement, 
wo  have  no  doubt  this  screen-wall, 
with  ita  empty  niches  and  plain  string- 
courses, could  not  have  looke<l  otheir- 
wise  than  bare  and  impoverished ; and 
we  quite  disagree  from  Mr.  Mulvany 
in  bis  idea  that  its  simplicity  could 
in  any  way  contribute  to  enhance  the 
projection  of  the  portico.  In  point  ef 
fact,  we  think  these  blind  circular 
screens  unfortunate : we  would  prefer 
to  see  them  pierced  with  windows  and 
rectangular : their  circularity  gives  to 
the  whole  edifice  the  proportions  of  a 
cheese ; and  no  one  of  a comprehensive 
eye  can  look  at  it,  from  any  point  in 
which  these  wing-walls  occupy  much 
of  the  field  of  vision,  without  being 
sensible  of  a disagreeable  effect  of  flat- 
ness. We  do  not,  therefore,  blame 
the  proprietors  of  the  bank,  on  its 
coming  into  their  bands,  for  trying  to 
remedy  this  defect,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  three-quarter  columns  which  are 
now  continued  round  the  exterior. 
These  columns,  it  is  true,  are  Ionic, 
and  on  the  side  of  Westmoreland-street 
come  somewhat  incongruously  into  con- 
tact with  the  Corinthian  portico  ; but 
they  relieve  to  a great  extent  the  flat- 
ness of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
dead  surface,  and  seem  to  ns  to  cause 
far  more  pleasure  to  the  eye  in  that 
way,  than  is  necessary  to  counterba- 
lance any  dissatisfaction  which  a tole- 
rant taste  can  be  supposed  to  fed  in 
consequence  of  the  mere  technical  dis- 
crepancy of  orders.  In  matters  of 
this  kind,  indeed,  the  mass  of  the  pub- 
lic judge  very  badly.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon to  hear  people  who  hardly  know 
one  order  from  another,  criticise  this 
front.  There  is  another  very  po- 
pular impression  respecting  it,  name- 
ly, that  in  former  times  there  ran  an 
open,  circular  Ionic  colonnade  from  the 
gateway  in  College-green  to  the  por- 
tico in  Westmoreland-street,  but  that 
the  tasteless  bankers,  on  getting  the 
house  into  their  hands,  built  up  the  in- 
tervals between  the  pillars,  and  en- 
closed that  elegant  and  airy  ambula- 
latory  by  a dei^  wall,  on  which  you 
may  trace  the  skeleton  of  the  former 
splendour  of  the  place  in  the  three- 
quarter  columns  still  projecting  from 
toe  surface:  the  Tact  being,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  that  on  this  side  the  plain 
screen  was  first  erected  by  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  the  three-quarter  co- 
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lamns  £nbie<]nently  added  (.ind  we 
own,  we  think  judicionety  added,)  by 
the  bank. 

The  hollow  of  We^tmoreland-stroet 
ii  now  filled  up,  and  probably  if  Gan- 
'don  had  hie  task  to  perform  anew,  he 
would  feel  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
«n  Ionic  nniformity  ; but  we  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  his  work  as  it  stands. 
The  portico  in  Westmorcland-streel  is 
an  object  of  constant  pleasure  to  every 
one  of  taste  who  passes  between  Car- 
lisle-bridge  and  Nassau-street.  Passing 
between  these  points,  you  see  it  in 
every  degree  of  fore-shortening  and 
perspective,  and  some  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance in  the  arrangement  of  the 
neighbouring  streets  has  so  directed 
the  force  of  the  wind,  that  the  extreme 
columns,  which  chiefly  take  the  eye,  are 
bleached  by  the  weather  to  a purity 
which,  under  our  skies,  is  as  rare  as  it 
is  conducive  to  the  pictori.al  effect. 

To  return  to  the  side  next  Foster- 
place.  The  designs  for  this  front  have 
usually  been  ascribed  to  Parke.  From 
the  letter  of  Colonel  Hayes,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  several  hands  had 
been  ooncemed  in  it ; and  here  the 
current  story  of  the  Rankers  having 
closed  up  an  open  colonnade,  is  found- 
ed on  fact.  It  would  appear  that, 
abandoning  Gandon’s  design  of  a plain 
circular  screen,  the  builders  of  the 
western  front  carried  round  their  cor- 
nice on  a row  of  detached  Ionic  co- 
lumns, standing  twelve  feet  detached 
from  the  screen  wall  behind  ; so  that, 
when  the  building  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bankers,  they  found  it  composed 
of  discordant  parts — one  side  being 
bounded  by  a plain  circular  screen, 
the  other  by  an  open  Ionic  circular 
colonnade.  They  advanced  the  screen 
into  the  intercoinmniations  at  one  side, 
leaving  the  pillars  exposed  through 
three  quarters  of  their  diameter,  and 
affixed  three-quarter  pillars  at  the  other 
side  to  the  surface  of  the  screen  erected 
by  Gandon.  In  this  way  they  have 
produced  a symmetrical  whole,  which, 
but  for  the  appearance  of  flatness,  on 
which  we  have  animadverted,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  in 
the  world,  and,  at  all  events,  owes  a 
great  part  of  its  present  completeness 
and  beauty  to  their  alterations. 

The  Courts  of  Law  were  the  next 
undertaking  confided  to  our  hero.  The 
quadrangles  at  either  aide  hod  already 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Coolev,  and 
VoL.  XXIX.— No.  174: 


Gandon  had  to  .arrange  his  designs  for 
the  intermediate  space.  The  edifice 
he  erected  harmonised  and  united  what 
had  already  been  done,  and  we  may 
say,  crowned  it  completely  and  nobly ; 
but  we  doubt  whether,  if  the  whole 
plan  had  been  left  to  Gandon’s  origi- 
nal designing,  we  would  have  had  in- 
ternal arrangements  so  limited,  and 
indeed  so  insufficient.  The  client,  or 
witness,  or  juror,  coming  to  the  hall 
of  our  Four  Courts  for  the  first  time, 
finds  himself  in  a circular  chamber, 
all  the  entrances  to  which  reflect  one 
another,  so  that  which  is  the  Court  of 
Ch.ancery,  or  which  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  or  which  the  way  in 
or  the  way  out,  he  cannot  discover. 
Then  the  hum  of  voices  reverberated 
from  the  dome-roof,  fills  the  whole 
hall  with  a buzzing  murmur,  and  adds 
to  the  feeling  ofconfusion  which  stran- 
gers invari.ably  feel  on  entering  it. 
'The  same,  in  even  a greater  degree,  is 
the  case  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, another  of  Gandon’s  works, 
also  circular  and  dome-roofed.  These 
are  weighty  objections,  going  to  the 
fitness  of  the  edifice  for  its  intended 
purposes  ; but  Gandon’s  excuse  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  He  h.ad  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  sites  : a plot  of 
ground  of  about  100  feet  square,  lying 
on  a steep  declivity,  was  all  he  had  to 
work  on  in  designing  the  Exchange. 
The  quadrangles  of  the  Four  Courts 
were  already  completed  before  the 
plans  were  committed  to  him  for  erect- 
ing the  body  of  the  edifice  in  tho  in- 
termediate space.  That  space  was 
nearly  a square,  which  had  to  be  dis- 
tributed into  a common  hall,  opening 
into  four  courts,  to  each  of  which  re- 
spectively there  should  ho  attached  a 
chamher  for  the  judges.  To  inscribo 
a circle  in  the  square,  and  set  off  tho 
courts  and  chambers  in  tho  .angles  was 
the  only  fc.isible  plan  any  architect 
could  h.avo  adopted ; while  to  unito 
the  parts  of  the  edifice  alrc.idy  erected, 
and  culminate  the  whole  design,  he 
was  irresistibly  driven  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a lofty  dome  ; and  w ith  a ma- 
jestic dome,  indeed,  he  has  capped  and 
completed  his  work.  This  dome,  too, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  rising  be- 
hind a portico  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  the  architect  of  the  lords’  entrance, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
some  one  in  authority,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Lord  Portarlington  in  advising 
3 c 
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the  •rtist  to  aubmif.  We  give  the 
statement  as  Mr.  Mulvnny  has  extract- 
ed it  from  Gandon’s  journal : — 

“ ‘ After  his  Excellency  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  had'  retired  from  laying  the 
6rst  stone  of  the  Four  Courts,  a gentle- 
man of  considerable  fortune  and  in- 
fluence, a privy  councillor,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  Parliament,  from  whom, 
on  my  first  arrival  in  Ireland,  I had  ex- 
ericnccd  considerable  attention  and 
ospitality,  and  with  whom  I had  no 
previous  difference  of  opinion  upon  any 
occasion,  stopped  his  travelling  carriage, 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  enclosures 
being  made  on  the  quay,  as  also  the  as- 
semblage of  so  many  persons  j being 
informed  that  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  Courts  of  Law 
was  the  cause,  this  gentleman  left  his 
carriage,  and  addressed  me  in  a manner 
not  very  courteous.  **  What  is  all  this 
going  on  here  ? Who  ordered  the  quay 
to  be  enclosed,"  &c.  &c.  I informed  him 
of  the  reason  for  enclosing  the  ground ; 
and  stated,  that  as  the  architect,  I was 
no  way  responsible  for  the  situation  of 
any  public  building,  but  merely  acting 
as  a professional  man,  employed  by 
overnment,  had  been  requested  to  make 
esigns  for  new  Courts  of  Law,  adjoin- 
ing the  Law-offices,  which  had  been  pre- 
viousta  erected.  I stated  I had  stib- 
mitted  my  designs  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, who,  with  tile  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Chief  Judges,  had,  on  consideration, 
approved  of  the  design,  and  had  given 
directions  for  the  building  to  commence, 
and  that  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
had  further  sanctioned  it  by  the  honour 
of  his  presence  at  the  laying  of  tho  first 
stone.’ 

“ Mr.  Gandon’s  reply  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  not  according 
with  his  ideas  or  purpose,  he  imme- 
diately loft  the  ground,  observing,  ‘ that 
if  tho  building  proceeded,  it  should  be 
palled  down.’ 

“ Here,  then,  was  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's sanction  of,  and  order  for,  tho 
erection  of  a public  work,  followed  by 
tho  threatening  denunciation  of  an  in- 
fluential individual,  who  considered  him- 
self of  sufficient  importance  to  prevent, 
or  at  least  retard,  the  progress  of  a 
great  and  necessary  public  edifice. 

“Mr.  Gandon  continues Knowing 
the  gentleman's  intiuence,  and  thinking 
to  prevent  clamour,  I was  induced,  at 
the  particular  suggestion  of  a noblo 
peer,  the  Earl  of  I’ortarlington,  for 
whom  I had  a great  respect,  to  set  back 
tbe  portico,  originally  designed  to  cover 
the  footway.  This  I considered  a great 
sacrifice  of  the  beauty  of  the  front  j but 
even  this  sacrifice  of  ray  design  was  not 


suffioient,  for  as  the  gentleman  had  not 
been  consulted  about  the  building,  be 
disapproved  of  the  designs,  wbicn  be 
condemned  in  cverv  particolar,  stating 
the  most  singular  ohjections,  which  shall 
be  noticed  in  their  proper  place.'  ’’ 

As  it  is,  the  great  portico  of  the 
Four  Courts  subserves  no  purpose  of 
a portico,  neither  giving  projection  to 
the  faqade  nor  affording  shadow  or 
shelter  to  the  entrance.  The  columns 
are  set  back  so  close  that  boys  can 
climb  to  the  top  by  pressing  the  should- 
ers against  the  pilasters  behind,  and 
the  knees  against  the  pillars  in  front 
A porch  of  this  kind  contributes  little 
to  beauty  ; for  it  is  plainly  of  no  use. 
Still  the  faqade,  taken  from  end  to 
end,  with  its  massive  projected  centre, 
great  dome,  and  bold  screens  uniting 
with  the  advanced  wings  of  the  deep 
lateral  qu.adrangles,  has  a noble  effect, 
and  presides  over  the  quay  and  river 
with  a dignity  not  much  less  imposing 
than  the  grandeur  of  Somerset  House 
itself. 

But  the  rere  of  the  building  really 
shocks  the  eye.  The  structures  here 
have  been  erected  lately  by  the  Woods 
and  Forests  we  suppose,  but  employing 
the  same  hand  which  has  disfigured 
our  city  so  distressingly  in  other  quar- 
ters. We  have  spoken  of  tho  engi- 
neering school  of  architecture,  and  of 
the  squab  forms  which  our  provincial 
surveyors  and  country  engineers  are 
too  apt  to  affect.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  that  style  in  the  provinces  so  entirely 
disagreeble,  so  affectedly  offensive,  as 
these  late  additions  to  the  metropolitan 
high  courts  of  justice.  Out  of  tbe 
eminently  beautiful  hall,  combining  the 
hest  efforts  of  Gandon  and  Smith,  you 
enter  a dark  passage,  the  flat  ceiling  of 
which  is  supported  by  rough  parallelo- 
pipedons  of  granite,  which  are  neither 
piers  nor  pillars,  but  resemble  lengths 
of  soap  taken  from  the  chandler's,  and 
set  on  end,  more  than  any  other  ob- 
jects to  which  we  can  compare  them. 
Emerging,  at  the  other  extremity,  you 
perceive  that  all  the  vertical  meml^rs 
of  the  new  buildings  are  designed  on 
the  same  extraordinary  model.  If  you 
go  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
of  National  Education  you  will  observe 
that  the  elegant  columns  of  the  porch 
of  Tyrone  House  have  been  removed, 
and  these  square  slabs  or  paridlelopi- 
pedons,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
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called,  set  up  in  their  stead,  and  re- 
peated again  and  again  wherever  per- 
pendicular members  are  required  in 
and  about  all  the  opes  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings.  Joined  to  these  extra- 
ordinary vertical  features  in  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Four  Courts  is  the  equally 
strange  and  extravagant  affectation  of 
exaggerating  the  upper  and  lower  ho- 
rizontal features  of  the  exterior.  Tbs 
exaggerated  basement  below  is  almost 
met  half  way  by  the  exaggerated  pa- 
rapet above.  Nothing  can  be  more 
offensive ; nothing  more  mistaken  than 
to  suppose  this  beetle-browed  aspect  a 
sign  of  gravity,  of  solidity,  or  of  any- 
thing, indeed,  but  effort  and  imbeci- 
lity. The  very  opes  of  the  doors  and 
windows  are  set  out  on  a scale  of  their 
own ; the  proportion  of  wall  to  aper- 
ture is  just  such  as  suggests  together  the 
ideas  both  of  insufficiency  of  light,  and 
of  inadequacy  of  support : a starveling 
and  priggish  air  pervades  even  the  win- 
dow-sills and  chimney- tops.  We  are  as- 
tonished that  men  of  intelligence  and 
prudence,  and  u ho  must  be  aware  that 
they  are  responsible  to  public  opinion, 
could  have  sanctioned  the  expenditure 
of  our  money  on  novelties  so  unprece- 
dented and  so  little  commendable. 

The  King's  Inns,  in  Henrietla-strcet, 
was  Gandon's  next  undertaking.  One 
cannot  but  regret  the  separation  of 
this  beautiful  pile  from  the  law  courts ; 
but  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curing a better  site,  and  probably 
personal  interests  had  something  to  do 
with  the  decision  of  the  Benchers. 
However,  we  are  indebted  to  them  fur 
the  approval  of  a truly  beautiful  de- 
sign. Comparatively  few  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  know  of  the  architec- 
tural gem  which  lies  hid  behind  the 
massive  gateways  closing  the  northern 
extremity  of  Henrietta-street.  Even  of 
those  who  frequent  the  Prerogative 
and  Registry  Offices,  or  who  attend 
to  eat  their  term  dinners,  in  the 
narrow  portico  of  the  building,  not 
one  in  a hundred  is  aware  that  if  he 


walk  into  the  garden  he  will  find  in 
the  principal  faqade  a piece  of  archi- 
tecture which  has  given  as  much  de- 
light to  cultivated  minds  as  many  of 
the  most  renowned  compositions  of 
Palladio.*  The  garden  fVont  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  with  its  Coryactic 
figures,  and  its  windows  of  elegant 
boldness  and  open  cupula,  is  indeed 
eminently  graceful  and  dignified  ; but 
it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  seen  only  from  one  of  the  least 
inviting  suburbs  of  the  city,  or  else 
from  its  own  garden,  where  the  spec- 
tator must  stand  inconveniently  near, 
and  must  suffer,  besides,  the  irritation 
of  having  close  beside  him  some  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  affected  productions 
of  the  engineering  school,  in  the  gate- 
ways and  one  of  the  lodges  bounding 
the  lawn.  It  seems  the  fate  of  Gandon 
to  be  pursued  by  these  men  of  slabs, 
with  their  stone  chandlery,  in  all  his  best 
works.  If  additions  become  necessary 
to  the  Custom-House  we  shall  see 
them  built  on  stone  balks  and  deco- 
rated with  tenons  and  mortises ; and 
shall  have  to  pay  for  having  Stone- 
henge brought  to  our  doors  to  boot. 
The  name  of  Lord  Clare  is  now  as 
little  popular  as  that  of  the  Beresfords, 
but  it  was  under  his  Chancellorship 
the  Inns  of  Court  were  commenced, 
and  if  we  had  had  him  amongst  us,  the 
legal  profession  would  have  bad  some- 
thing different  to  show  for  their 
money  in  Henrietta-street,  It  appears 
that  Gandon  left  a plan  for  a library 
at  the  Inns  which  Duhaig  refers  to  os 
remaining  among  their  archives.  We 
know  not  whether  to  ascribe  it  to  ig- 
norance of  the  existence  of  the  design, 
or  to  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Benchers,  that  they  have  disre- 
garded it,  and  erected  their  library  on 
another  plan.  They  certainly  have 
not  been  fortunate  in  their  selection  of 
the  new  design.  Without  exhibiting 
the  ostentatious  coarseness  of  the 
other  structures  on  which  we  have 
remarked,  the  Inns  library  is  a clumsy 


* Since  writing  the  above,  wo  learn  with  much  regret  that  the  Benchers  are 
engaged  in  erecting  a new  wing  on  the  same  line  with  the  facade.  Gandon’s  front 
consisted  of  a centre-piece,  with  two  wings.  The  reader  may  imagine  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  making  one  of  these  wings  twice  the  size  of  the  other.  It  can  only 
be  balanced  by  a corresponding  addition  at  the  other  side ; and  then  the  fafade 
will  be  onc-half  too  long  for  its  centre.  If  they  be  so  rich  as  it  is  said  they  are, 
they  ought  to  pull  this  addition  down,  and  set  it  back  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  original  building. 
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house,  and  the  meagre  proportions  of 
its  other  members  contrast  very  un- 
happily with  the  forced  heaviness  of 
its  low  portico,  another  example  of 
the  error  so  prevalent  of  late  years, 
that  the  weighty  features  of  Greek 
Doric  architecture  can  be  applied,  with 
propriety,  to  the  light  windowed  fa- 
cades of  modern  houses. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  Gan- 
don’s  works  communicated  by  his 
biographer,  and  one  which  we  have 
always  esteemed  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  its  kind  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
we  mean  Carlisle  Bridge.  Here  we 
find  the  Right  Hon.  John  Beresford, 
who  laid  the  first  stone,  again  promi- 
nent in  contributing  to  the  country’s 
monuments  of  grandeur.  Hooking 
down  the  river,  nothing  can  be  more 
graceful  than  the  effect  of  these  ele- 
gantly-proportioned arches,  with  their 
rich  decorations  and  chaste  colour, 
surmounted  by  the  distant  fapadc  and 
cupola  of  the  Custom  House.  Per- 
haps the  noblest  combination  of  ar- 
chitectural features  in  the  world  is 
that  in  which  Waterloo  Bridge,  in 
like  manner,  forms  the  foreground  to 
Somerset  House.  It  is  true  there  is 
nothing  of  the  presidental  majesty  of 
these  vast  objects  in  our  rival  com- 
bination of  bridge  and  palace  ; but 
though  we  yield  in  point  of  grandeur, 
we  are  superior  in  grace.  The  de- 
tails of  the  bridge  are  exquisite,  uniting 
all  the  vigour  necessary  for  a work  of 
strength,  with  elegance  of  decoration 
quite  worthy  of  being  reflected  in  the 
waters  of  the  Amo.  The  very  form 
of  the  balustrades  is  music  to  the  eye. 
We  perceive  with  sorrow  thenecessity 
which  is  daily  becoming  greater,  for 
tbeloweringand  widening  of  the  road- 
way, which,  we  fear,  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  the  destruction  of 
all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  bridge. 
If  once  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
engineers  or  of  the  official  builders,  we 
shall  have  substituted  for  it  something 


[.I  unc’ 

which  may  be  convenient,  but  cer- 
tainly will  be  unsightly.  Should  the 
proposed  changes  be  attempted,  we 
entreat  the  parties  concerned  to  do 
nothing  without  the  aid  of  some  emi- 
nent architect,  whose  exclusive  busi- 
ness is  the  designing  of  architectural 
forms,  and  who  has  studied  his  business 
in  a regular  school ; and  we  would  re- 
peat that  in  these  matters  true  pa- 
triotism consists  in  securing  to  this 
country  the  benefit  of  the  best  advice, 
from  whatever  quarter  that  can  be 
procured. 

Mr.  Mulvany’s  volume  contains  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  matter  rela- 
tive to  other  artists,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, and  poets,  Gandon’s  cotempo- 
raries ; and  we  might  amuse  our 
reader  with  an  abundance  of  anecdotes 
relating  to  them  from  his  pages  ; but 
we  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the 
main  topic  suggested  by  the  volume, 
and  feel  the  considerations  arising  out 
of  it  to  be  so  gr*^«»  *<•  worthy  of 

being  seriously  pondered  by  the  pub- 
lic, that  we  deem  it  better  to  leave 
the  subject  at  this  point,  recommending 
those  who  desire  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  and  manners 
of  Gandon’s  day,  to  hare  recourse  to 
the  work  itself,  from  a fuller  perusal 
of  which  they  will  hardly  rise  without 
regretting  the  obloquy  which  has  been 
heaped  on  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  past 
magnificence,  and  learning  a lesson 
of  tolerance  no  leas  needful  towards 
the  memory  of  the  Irish  gentry  of 
that  day,  than  towards  their  succes- 
sors in  their  present  persecution. 
Whatever  the  political  merits  or  de- 
merits of  these  men  may  have  been, 
they  unquestionahly  made  the  coontry 
in  which  they  lived  the  home,  for  the 
time  being,  of  much  of  the  best  talent 
of  the  age,  and  have  bequeathed  to  ns 
a noble  example  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  power  and  refinement  of  a national 
aristocracy  can  be  turned. 
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TAai  II. 

Tallcvr&od’t  PUn  of  a Territorial  Settlemeot  of  Europe— !(i  meritr,  according  to  Thien,  to  UfgnH— Napo* 
Icon  reject!  it— Faulta  of  his  plAU— Tallcjrand'*  project  of  a penuaaent  Kuropeao  Congreea  for  the  main- 
teiianco  of  peace — Napolcon't  character  of  Talleyrand — Talleyrand'*  negotiation*  with  Auairla — Napoleon** 

treaty  with  Pruwia — Tallcyran«l  ligni  the  treaty  of  Pre«burg — Talleyrand  and  Fox— Lord  Yarmouth 

I'reaty  of  TllUit— ReUromenI  of  Talleyrand— 1*  named  Vice*Orand  Elector— Attend*  Napoleon  at  Er- 
furtl) — Ilia  opinion  of  the  invaaiou  of  Spain — ii  dUmisaed  by  Napoleon  from  hi*  office  of  Grand  Chamber- 
lain— Napoleon**  quarrels  with  him— Ili*  opinion  of  the  Russian  expedition — Foreeec*  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire— Ii  Boiicitod  by  Napoleon— Disaster*  of  1H13-14— Ili*  secret  correspondence  with  the  AlUe*.  and 
with  the  Bourbon*— His  efl’ort*  to  bring  about  tbc  recall  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  eecure  a constitution  for 
France — Retreat  of  the  regency  to  Blois— Tuncyrand  cause*  himself  to  be  stopped  at  the  Barrier — Capitu- 
lation of  Pari*— The  Emperor  Alexander  heroine*  the  guc*t  of  Talleyrand— Ills  admirable  management  of 
l>artlc«— Vain  attempt*  of  tbe  Royalist*  to  get  up  popular  maolfeeUtions— Talleyrand  write*  the  proela« 
roation  of  Prim-c  SchwarUenberg— Aparlmeut  of  Alexander,  now  occupied  by  the  Prince**  Licr^n— The 
Princes*  and  M.  Gnizot — The  Emperor  Alexander  and  Madame  Krudtncr— MM.  Netsoirode  and  Poaxo 
dl  Borgo— Scene  at  the  Hotel  Talleyrand,  between  the  •orerdgn*  and  the  dlplomates— Declaratloa  of  the 
ferfeituro  of  Napoleon — Talleyrand'*  management  of  the  Senate — i«  named  President  of  the  ProTiiiuuat 
Government — Propose*  tbc  haii*  of  the  new  Couititution — Write*  the  l*roclamation  of  the  Provisional 
Goremmeut,  announcing  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 


Whether  this  magnificent  project 
were  really  practicable  at  the  time  it 
was  proposed,  opinions  are  not  agreed. 
It  is,  however,  hard  to  say  what  was 
not  practicable  by  Napoleon  on  the 
morrow  of  Austerlitz.  Talleyrand, 
following  the  steps  of  the  conqueror, 
never  ceased  to  urge  his  favourite 
theory.  He  wrote  it  from  Strasburg, 
reproduced  it  from  the  Schoenbrunn, 
and  finally  exhausted  all  bis  arts  of 
persuasion  in  urging  it  in  the  personal 
conferences  with  Napoleon  at  Brunn, 
amidst  the  dead  and  tbe  dying,  on  the 
very  field  which  the  preceding  eve  had 
witnessed  the  rout  and  confusion  of 
thehosts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  headed 
by  tbe  two  emperors.  M.  Thiers, 
while  he  does  not  deny  the  merit  of 
the  project,  casts  doubts  on  its  prac- 
ticability. M.  Mignet  maintains  that 
at  such  a moment  anything  was  pos- 
sible— that  the  project  was  practicable 
— and  that,  had  it  been  carried  into 
effect,  the  course  of  European  events 
would  have  been  far  different  from  that 
which  has  actually  ensued.  Austria 
would  have  been  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
cession of  a vast  territory,  precisely  in 
that  direction  where  the  augmentation 
of  her  power  was  most  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  Europe.  Instead  of 
being,  as  now,  composed  of  jarring  and 
iliscordant  elements,  having  no  natur.al 
coberence,  and  only  kept  together  by 
he  sword,  she  would  have  been  ren- 
dered homogeneous  throughout  her 
entire  territory.  Instead  of  leaving  her 
interested  to  obstruct  progress,  and  to 
maintain  the  old  regime,  she  would 


have  been  stimulated  to  concur  in  the 
general  advancement  of  civilization. 
The  project,  according  to  Mignet, 
would  have  supplied  the  foundation  of 
a lasting  peace,  by  the  combinations 
it  wouldhave  created,  and  the  interests 
it  would  have  satisfied.  It  was  not, 
however,  approved  of  by  Napoleon. 
He  proceeded,  as  he  had  always  done, 
neither  destroying  the  conquered,  nor 
gaining  them  over.  He  weakened, 
without  paralysing  them.  He  left 
them  strength  enough  to  he  formidable, 
and  supplied  them  with  no  motive  for 
any  cordial  alliance  with  him.  The 
genius  of  Napoleon  was  greater  for 
destruction  than  for  creation.  Much 
of  what  he  pulled  down  can  never  be 
re-crected  ; little  of  what  he  created 
has  stood.  He  destroyed  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  which  had  existed  since 
Charlemagne,  and  be  created  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  himself.  He  enlarged 
the  secondary  states  of  Germany,  and 
erected  several  of  them  into  kingdoms, 
creating,  as  he  imagined,  permanent, 
natural,  and  useful  allies  for  his  em- 
pire. Having  three_  years  before  de- 
stroyed tbe  ecclesiastical  sovereignties 
of  Germany,  he  now  destroyed  the 
feudal  sovereignties  of  its  noblesse.  Ho 
reduced  the  power  of  Austria,  de- 
priving her  of  her  Italian  territory 
without  indemnifying  her  upon  the 
Danube.  Ho  humiliated,  but  did  not 
subdue  her.  Such,  in  fact,  were  the 
results  of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  stand  in 
disadvantageous  contrast  with  those 
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which  Talleyrand  claimed  as  its  pos- 
sible fruits.  The  key  to  Napoleon’s 
policy  was  the  enfeeblement  of  great 
states ; its  effect  was  the  creation  of 
powerful  malcontents.  He  created  a 
swarm  of  opponents,  with  whom  he 
was  condemn^  to  maintain  a perpe- 
tual struggle  without  the  possibility  of 
destroying  them.  His  peaces  were 
truces,  and  can  be  regarded  only  as  the 
successive  halts  of  the  grand  army  in 
its  unparalleled  career  of  conquest. 

Another  of  the  grand  European 
projects  by  which  the  public  career  of 
Talleyrand  was  signalised,  was  the 
establishment  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  of  a permanent  congress,  with 
the  philanthropic  object  of  maintaining 
perpetual  peace.  This  congress,  at 
which  each  state  of  Europe  was  to  be 
represented  by  a resident  ambassador, 
was  to  consist  of  three  colleges,  the 
first  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
four  great  powers,  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  England  was 
excluded  from  this  congress  ; its  pro- 
moter regarding  her,  or  affecting  to 
regard  her,  as  an  exceptional  power, 
the  policy  and  interest  of  which  most 
always  be  irreconcileable  with  those  of 
the  Continent.  This,  it  "must  be  con- 
fessed, was  a curious  exclusion  to  be 
proposed  by  one,  the  favourite  object 
of  whose  political  life  was  to  bring 
about  a close  and  permanent  onion  of 
France  and  England  against  the  world. 
England  with  her  navy,  and  France 
with  her  army,  if  cordially  allied, 
might,  according  to  Talleyrand,  dictate 
to  the  rest  of  the  globe.  The  appa- 
rent inconsistency  may,  however,  be 
understood,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  European  congress  was  pro- 
jected at  a time  when  Napoleon,  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory,  regarded  Eng- 
land as  his  implacable  and  unrelenting 
enemy,  against  which  every  expedient 
of  policy  must  be  directed. 

The  second  college  of  Talleyrand’s 
projected  congress  was  to  consist  of 
the  representatives  of  states  of  the 
second  order ; and  in  like  manner  the 
third  was  to  be  composed  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  powers  of  the  third  order. 

Thus  composed,  this  high  diplomatic 
body  was  to  be  authorised  to  decide 
finally  and  without  appeal,  by  a sort 
of  arbitration,  and  as  an  international 
court  of  honour,  all  differences  which 
might  arise  between  the  states  repre- 
sented in  it,  and  also  to  regulate  the 


military  contingent  of  each  power. 
Every  decision  come  to  by  the  first 
college,  provided  it  were  unanimous, 
was  to  be  final  without  the  intervention 
of  the  other  two.  But  in  case  of  a 
dissent  in  the  first  college,  then  the  se- 
cond and  third  were  to  be  successively 
consulted. 

This  scheme  was  never  attempted  to 
be  realised,  but  from  it  Napoleon  took 
the  idea  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Talleyrand  would  hare  wish- 
ed him  to  have  availed  himself  of  his 
vast  power  to  establish  something  more 
permanent  in  its  duration  and  more 
universal  in  its  object. 

In  all  the  projects  and  speculations 
of  Talleyrand,  traces  are  discoverable 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  theories  of  the 
last  century,  although  his  purposes 
were  so  constantly  defeated,  and  even 
made  subservient  to  ends  of  which  be 
disapproved,  by  the  overruling  power 
of  the  events  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  minister  of  a sovereign 
sprung  from  arms  and  aggrandised  by 
victory,  he  loved  not  war.  His  aver- 
sion to  it  was  not  only  a matter  of 
temperament  and  philosophical  repug- 
nance, but  even  of  calculation.  W ar, 
as  a system,  appeared  to  him  calculated 
only  to  create  perpetual  causes  for  its 
own  reproduction,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  unceasing  solicitude  was  to 
elicit  from  every  victory  consequences 
which  would  obliterate  all  future 
causes  of  collision. 

Napoleon  himself  has  done  Talley- 
rand the  justice  to  admit  the  tenacity 
of  purpose,  with  which  he  incessantly 
endeavoured  to  moderate  his  military 
propensities.  “ He  never  ceased,”  Na- 
poleon used  to  say,  “ repeating  to  me 
that  I was  mistaken  respecting  the 
energy  of  the  nation,  that  it  would  not 
continue  to  second  me,  and  that  I 
should  live  to  see  myself  at  length 
abandoned,  by  it.  ’falleyrand  has 
never  appeared  to  me  to  be  either 
eloquent  or  persuasive.  He  used  to 
revolve  continually  round  the  same 
idea.”  This  was  true,  and  the  idea 
round  which  Talleyrand  revolved  was 
an  European  peace,  the  alliance  of  the 
great  powers,  the  enlightenment  of 
mankind,  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  arts,  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. Although  this  fatigued  Napo- 
leon, he  did  not  the  less  appreciate  the 
counsels  of  so  sage  an  admirer,  stnd 
he  never  departed  for  a camptugn  with- 
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out  bringing  in  his  rear,  besides  his 
legion  of  surgeons,  his  foreign  minis- 
ter, also  skilled  in  the  art  of  arresting 
the  course  of  the  destroyer. 

After  having  concluded  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  and  presided  over  those 
which  terminated  in  the  elevation  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  Hol- 
land, and  .loseph  to  that  of  Naples,  and 
conducted  the  diplomatic  measures 
which  established  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  Talleyrand,  now  become 
Prince  of  Beneventum,  was  called  on 
to  inflict  on  Prussia  the  penalty  for 
its  impolitic  revolt  against  the  impe- 
rial power. 

W hen  the  victory  of  Austerlitr  placed 
Austria  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  the 
latter  left  Talleyrand  at  the  village  of 
Brunn,  on  the  very  field  of  the  bat- 
tle, to  conduct  the  negotiations  with 
the  agents  of  Austria,  while  he  went 
himself  to  Vienna  with  M.  Haugwitz, 
to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  a treaty 
with  Prussia.  Talleyand  opened  the 
negotiations  with  the  announcement  of 
the  purposes  of  France  to  deprive 
Austria  of  her  dominions  in  Italy  and 
' Switzerland,  with  the  professed  object 
of  removing  all  future  causes  of  rivalry 
and  war  between  the  two  empires.  These 
sacrifices  were,  of  course,  resisted  by  the 
most  lively  remonstrances  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrian  negotiators,  who  ex- 
pressed, however,  their  willingness  to 
surrender  Venice  and  a part  of  the 
Italian  territory,  but  insisted  that 
Salsburg,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  terri- 
tories should  be  conferred  upon  one  of 
the  archdukes,  and  thus  indirectly  re- 
tained by  Austria.  One  of  the  most 
erroneous  propositions  advanced  by 
Austria,  however,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
quires especial  notice. 

It  will  bo  remembered  by  eveiw  one 
conversant  with  the  history  of  this 
period,  that  Napoleon  was  the  object 
of  the  most  unmc.asured  abuse,  for  Ids 
proposition  of  giving  Hanover  to  Prus- 
sia, and  that  Prussia  was  scarcely  less 
censured  for  her  willingness  to  accept 
the  gift.  Nevertheless,  wo  now  know 
that  Austria,  the  natural  ally  and 
friend  of  England,  did,  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  to  which  we  re- 
fer, actually  propose  to  Napoleon, 
through  Talleyrand,  that  the  patri- 
mony of  the  king  of  England  should 
be  conferred  on  one  of  the  archdukes, 
in  exchange  for  the  sacrifices  she  was 
compelled  to  make  on  her  southern 
frontiers. 


The  sagacious  French  diplomatist 
listened  to  this  unprincipled  demand 
with  unmixed  delight,  well  aware  how 
potent  a means  it  might  be  converted 
into  to  embroil  Austria  with  England, 
and  was  too  skilful  to  crush  at  once  the 
hopes  of  its  accomplishment.  He  ac- 
cordingly received  the  proposition  with 
much  complacency,  and  promised  to 
lay  it  before  the  Emperor.  Talleyrand 
had  another  object  in  protracting  these 
negotiations.  He  knew  that  Napoleon 
was  at  the  same  time  negotiating  with 
M.  Haugwitz  a treaty  with  Prussia  at 
the  Schoenbrunn,  and  that  Austria 
would  be  much  more  tractable  after 
Prussia  was  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  final  settlement,  the  intel- 
ligence of  which  be  hourly  expected. 
He  therefore  willingly  consented  to 
the  suspension  of  the  negotiations  un- 
til Prince  Lichtenstein  should  go  to 
the  chateau  at  which  the  Emperor 
Francis  was  then  staying,  to  obtain 
fresh  instructions  and  enlarged  powers. 
Talleyrand  was  to  wait  at  Brunn  until 
his  return. 

This  delay,  purposely  created  by 
Talleyrand,  was  a capital  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  negotiators,  for 
what  was  then  passing  at  Vienna,  and 
which  they  ought  to  have  at  least  con- 
jectured, if  not  certainly  known,  great- 
ly aggravated  the  difficulties  of  their 
position.  The  immediate  object  of 
Napoleon  was  to  detach  Prussia  from 
the  Co.alition  before  she  had  time  to 
recover  from  the  terror  with  which 
the  catastrophe  of  Austerlitz  had 
struck  her.  Besides  the  advantages 
of  bringing  the  Prussian  arrangement 
to  a conclusion  while  the  Austrian  ne- 
gotiation was  still  pending,  there  were 
other  reasons  for  accelerating  the  ge- 
neral settlement  of  both  treaties.  The 
archdukes  were  advancing  towards 
Presburg  at  the  head  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  Prussian  armies 
were  assembled  in  Saxony  and  Fran- 
conia, and  the  combined  forces  of 
England  and  Russia  were  advancing 
on  Hanover.  Whatever  might  be  the 
confidence  of  Napoleon  against  such  a 
combination,  it  was  impolitic  to  wait 
for  it  to  collect  against  him.  To  re- 
commence a war  against  all  Europe 
in  coalition,  would  at  best  have  been 
a hazardous  game.  He  therefore  saw 
the  necessity  for  the  same  promptitude 
in  diplomacy  to  which  he  so  often 
owed  his  success  in  war. 

Napoleon,  therefore,  immediately 
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on  arriving  at  the  Schoenbronn,  on  the 
Kith  December,  1805,  sent  for  M. 
Uaugnritz,  and  received  him  in  the 
cabinet  of  Maria  Theresa.*  After  a 
burst  of  indignation  at  the  underhand 
proceedings  which  Prussia  had  taken 
in  regard  to  France,  and  giving  utter- 
ance to  menaces  of  the  disasters  with 
which  he  could  overwhelm  her,  now 
that  he  had  got  Austria  and  Russia  off 
his  hands,  ho  elicited  from  M.  Haug- 
witz  an  offer  of  an  alliance,  os  the 
price  of  immediate  reconciliation.  Na- 
poleon did  not  scruple  to  offer  Prussia 
conditions,  the  acceptance  of  which  he 
knew  must  seriously  compromise  her 
with  the  other  great  powers.  As  she 
had  before  betrayed  France  to  the 
profit  of  Europe,  she  was  now  called 
on  to  betray  Europe  to  the  profit  of 
France.  Napoleon,  nevertheless,  did 
not  hesitate  to  propose  this  course  to 
the  pleni|>otentiary  of  Prussia,  who, 
so  far  from  showing  any  repugnancy, 
seemed  enchanted  to  be  enabled  to 
bring  back  from  Vienna  an  alliance 
with  France,  instead  of  a declaration  of 
war. 

This  interview  took  place  the  13th 
December  ; the  treaty  was  reduced  to 
writing  on  the  14th,  and  formally 
signed  at  the  Schoenbrunn  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  moment  this  was  accomplished, 
Napoleon  wrote  to  Talleyrand  that  if 
the  Austrian  negotiators  did  not  im- 
mediately accede  to  the  terms  offered, 
he  should  come  without  further  delay 
to  Vienna.  The  embarrassment  of  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries  now  became 
extreme.  In  resisting  the  demands 
and  postponing  concessions,  they  aug- 
mented the  exigencies  ofthe conqueror, 
and  really  increased  the  difficulties. 
Hanover  was  disposable  when  Talley- 
rand opened  the  negotiation — it  was 
now  appropriated.  The  Tyrol,  for 
the  surrender  of  which  Austria  claim- 
ed it,  would  now  have  to  be  given  up 
without  an  equivalent.  In  short,  it 
was  found  that  even  their  increased 
powers  did  not  meet  the  demands  on 
which  Talleyrand  was  now  ordered  to 
insist ; a further  reference  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis  was  necessary,  and  the 
conference  broke  up  and  was  adjourn- 
ed to  Presburg,  lirunn  having  become 
unhealthy,  owing  to  the  noxious  ex- 
halations proceeding  from  the  enor- 


mous number  of  bodies  of  men  and 
horses  in  a state  of  decomposition  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  innumerable 
sick  and  wounded  who  crowded  the 
hospitals.  Talleyrand,  after  a con- 
ference with  Napoleon  at  Vienna,  fi- 
nally met  the  Austrian  negotiators  at 
Presburg,  where  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, amidst  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  two  hostile  artnies,  an<l  signed  by 
Talleyrand,  as  the  representative  of  the 
French  empire,  on  the  iifkh  December. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  oc- 
curred in  a month  after  this  event,  ef- 
fected a great  apparent  change  in  the 
relations  of  France  and  England,  and 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party 
to  power,  offered  some  ground  for  ex- 
pecting that  a peace  was  not  altogether 
impracticable.  An  accidental  dreum- 
stance  brought  about  a communication 
between  the  two  governments,  well 
calculated  to  mitigate  feelings  of  mu- 
tual hostility.  A miscreant  had  the 
ignorance  and  baseness  to  obtain  ac- 
cess  personally  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  to 
propose  to  him  to  getNapoleon  assassi- 
nated. Mr.  F'ox  hud  the  wretch  de- 
livered into  the  bands  of  the  police, 
and  immediately  wrote  a despatch  to 
Talleyrand,  denouncing  in  suitable 
terms  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made,  and  placing  at  his  disposition  all 
the  means  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
author,  if  the  thing  should  be  regarded 
os  worthy  of  serious  notice. 

Napoleon,  sensible  of  this  proceed- 
ing  on  the  part  of  a hostile  government, 
authorised  M.  Talleyrand  to  reply  to  it, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ I have  placed  before  his  majesty 
the  letter  of  your  excellency.  ‘ I recog- 
nize in  this,'  said  the  Emperor,  ‘the 
honour  and  virtue  whiek  have  always 
aninuitcd  Mr.  Fox.  Thank  him  for  me, 
and  assure  him  that,  whether  the  poli- 
cy of  his  sovereign  leads  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  war,  or  the  quarrel,  so  use- 
less to  humanity,  should  be  brought  to 
as  speedy  a conclnsion  as  both  nations 
ought  to  desire,  I shall  equally  rejoire 
in  the  new  character  wldch,  by  this 
proceeding,  the  war  has  already  assum- 
ed, and  which  is  the  presage  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  a cabinet  in 
which  1 am  glad  to  recognise  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  a man  so  emi- 
nently fitted  to  perceive  what  is  finest 
and  most  truly  grand  in  aJl'airs.' " 

Mr.  Fox  addressed  to  Talleyrand  a 
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note  in  answer  to  this,  conceived  in  a 
frank  and  cordial  spirit,  in  which, 
without  reserve  or  diplomatic  finesse, 
he  offered  peace  on  honourable  con- 
ditions, and  b;r  means,  as  sure  as  the; 
were  prompt.  A correspondence  en- 
sued between  these  distinguished  men, 
in  the  course  of  which  each  of  them 
joined  to  their  public  despatches  pri- 
vate letters,  full  of  frankness  and  cor- 
diality. The  necessity  under  which 
the  British  government  felt  itself  placed 
to  insist  on  including  Russia  in  the 
arrangements  soon  appeared  to  con- 
stitute a formidable  obstacle  to  any 
favourable  issue,  this  being  opposed  by 
Napoleon.  Talleyrand,  whose  domi- 
nant thought  was  directed  towards 
the  attainment  of  a durable  peace, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  highest  in- 
terest of  France,  spared  no  exertions 
or  persuasions  to  induce  Napoleon  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  offer- 
ed by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
power  to  continue  the  negotiation  with 
England.  Napoleon  was  nut  less  dis- 
posed than  his  minister  to  avail  him- 
self of  an  opportunity  of  terminating 
the  war,  as  auspicious  as  it  was  unlook- 
ed for.  Circumstances  also  seemed 
to  offer  facUiUes  for  surmounting  the 
obstacle  which  had  arisen.  Informa- 
tion had  been  received  from  the  French 
Consul  at  St.  Petersburgb,  confirmed 
by  advices  from  other  quarters,  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  uneasy  at 
the  results  of  the  war,  distrustful  of 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  personal  predilections  of 
Mr.  Fox,  desired  the  re-establisbment 
of  peace.  In  short,  the  probability 
of  a direct  negotiation  being  opened 
with  Russia  was  so  strong,  that  it  was 
hoped  that  the  principle  of  a collective 
negotiation,  on  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
insisted,  would  be  renounced. 

Another  incident  also  lent  itself 
to  foster  the  friendly  feeling  which 
had  already  been  produced.  During 
these  negotiations  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners between  France  and  England 
was  agreed  upon.  Among  the  detenus 
in  Paris  was  Lord  Yarmouth,  after- 
wards Marcfuis  of  Hertford,  who  was 
then,  although  a Tory,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  from  his  pre- 
dilections for  the  Continent  in  gene- 
ral, and  Paris  in  particular,  an  ardent 
partizan  of  peace.  This  young  noble- 
man, who,  during  his  detention,  had 
moved  in  the  best  Parbiau  society. 


was  well  known  to  Prince  Talleyrand, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  the  English 
aristocracy.  Talleyrand,  with  bis 
usual  tact,  seized  this  opportunity  of 
turning  his  private  intimacies  to  the 
public  advantage.  He  invited  Lord 
Yarmouth  to  his  hotel,  and  there,  in  a 
conversation  marked  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite tact,  and  apparent  frankness, 
assured  him  that  the  Emperor  most 
ardently  desired  peace,  that  he  wished 
to  put  aside  diplomatic  formalities, 
and  to  agree  frankly  on  conditions 
mutually  honourable  and  acceptable  ; 
that  such  conditions  could  present  no 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  was  no  longer 
desired  to  dispute  with  England  the 
possession  of  Malta  and  the  Cape  ; 
that  the  question  was,  therefore,  nar- 
rowed to  a small  compass,  especially 
since  Napoleon  was  willing  to  restore 
Hanover  to  George  HI. 

After  receiving  these  and  other  con- 
fidential communications  from  Talley- 
rand, Lord  Yarmouth  left  Paris,  pro- 
mbing  to  return  immediately  with 
the  secret  of  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Fox.  In  fact  Lord  Yarmouth  did 
accordingly  return  with  powers  from 
Mr.  Fox,  and  was  subsequently  joined 
by  Lord  Lauderdale  ; but  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  desire  of  M.  Ta- 
Icyrutid  for  peace,  the  complication  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Continent  rendered, 
as  is  well  known,  all  these  exertions 
abortive. 

After  presiding  at  these  various 
negotiations,  and  assisting  in  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  elevation 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  throne 
of  Holland,  and  Joseph  to  that  of 
Naples,  Talleyrand  afllxed  his  name 
to  the  treaty  of  Tibitt,  which  was 
concluded  as  the  consequence  of  the 
victories  of  Jena,  Eylau,and  Friedland. 
Prussia  and  Russia  were  humbled  ; 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
extended  from  the  south  to  the  north 
of  Germany  ; in  fine,  the  empire  had 
attained  the  meridian  of  its  splendour, 
and  Napoleon  reached  the  summit  of 
his  glory.  At  this  dazzling  epoch,  at 
a moment  of  unparalleled  prosperity 
of  success,  M.  Talleyrand  ceased  to 
direct  the  diplomacy  of  the  empire. 
The  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsitt 
was  his  last  official  act.  On  the  Hth 
of  August,  18U7,  an  imperial  decree 
announced  his  retirement  from  office, 
and  named  M.  Champagny  his  succes- 
sor. The  following  day  a second  de- 
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cree  r&isej  him  to  the  oflico  of  Vice 
Grand  Elector,  the  third  dignity  of 
the  empire,  with  a salary  of  j£20,000. 
The  office  was  for  life. 

The  retirement  of  the  great  diplo- 
matist was  nominally  his  own  volun- 
tary act  j bow  far  it  was  really  his 
spontaneous  choioe  will  not  be  certain- 
ly known  until  the  publication  of  those 
autobiographical  memoirs,  whose  ap- 
pearanoe  is  interdicted  until  the  year 
1868. 

Was  he  fatigued  with  the  continual 
sacrifice  of  his  own  judgment,  which 
the  aspiring  ambition  of  his  master 
exacted  ? Was  his  indolence  allured 
by  the  perspective  of  the  magnificent 
sinecure  which  awaited  him?  Did  his 
incomparable  clearsightedness  enable 
him  to  see  that  Napoleon,  balanced  on 
a summit,  trembled  and  became  giddy 
with  the  height  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained ? Did  he,  in  short,  anticipate 
at  this  epoch  of  grandeur,  his  ap- 
proaching decline  ? These  are  ques- 
tions which  will  be  variously  received, 
and  to  which  satisfactory  or  conclu- 
sive answers,  with  our  present  infor- 
mation, would  be  impossible.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  his  retirement  from 
affairs  at  such  a moment  gave  occa- 
sion to  innumerable  conjectures,  and 
no  one  believed  it  to  be  sincerely  the 
result  of  his  own  wish.  Some  as- 
cribed it  to  the  strong  disapprobation 
which  Talleyrand  entertained  for  the 
policy  pursued  by  Napoleon  respecting 
Spain.  This  opinion  Talleyrand  did 
not  fail  to  encourage,  and  turn  to  ac- 
count as  soon  as  the  course  of  events 
rendered  it  popular.  Still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  render  such  a supposition  com- 
patible with  Talleyrand's  own  acts. 
The  idea  of  imitating  the  policy  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  at  least  as'  much 
that  of  Talleyrand  himself  as  of  Napo- 
leon. Yet  there  might  have  been  a 
disagreement  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  carrying  out  such  a policy. 
Others  ascribe  his  retirement  to  his 
having  opened  negotiations  for  peace 
with  England,  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  Emperor  ; and  others  again 
find  the  cause  in  the  intrigues  of 
Fouche,  his  personal  enemy,  who  la- 
boured incessantly  to  excite  the  impa- 
tience of  the  Emperor  against  his  mi- 
nister, always  representing  the  latter 
as  assuming  to  himself  too  great  a 
share  in  the  management  of  affairs. 

Whatever  may  nave  produced  this 


estrangement,  it  was  one  deeply  to 
be  deplored  by  Napoleon.  The  vast 
ambition  and  great  military  prowess 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  unequalled  good 
sense,  moderation,  and  tang  froid  of 
T alleyrand,  seemed  to  be  made  for  each 
other.  The  invention,  fertility,  bold- 
ness, and  impetuosity  of  the  one  were 
happily  checked  by  the  coolness,  mo- 
deration, powers  of  deliberation,  fore- 
sight, and  caution  of  the  other.  Tal- 
leyrand knew  bow  to  throw  dilatory 
o^tacles  in  the  way  of  the  Emperor 
when  rage  and  passion  transported 
him  and  prompted  precipitate  mea- 
sures, thus  giving  him  the  opportunity 
of  recovering  his  tranquillity,  and  act- 
ing with  ability  and  dignity.  Thus  he 
used  to  say,  with  some  exaggeration, 
but  much  truth  and  infinite  wit,  “ The 
Emperor  always  compromised  himself 
when  he  was  enabled  to  do  anything 
a quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  which  I 
would  have  induced  him  to  postpone 
to  a quarter  of  an  hour  later.”  The 
loss  of  such  a counsellor  was  more 
than  a misfortune  ; it  was  a danger. 

The  retirement  of  Talleyrand  from 
office  did  not,  however,  produce  any 
personal  coolness  between  him  and 
the  Emperor  ; their  separation  was 
only  official.  Their  amicable  rela- 
tions were  maintained.  He  was  loaded 
with  honours.  Next  in  official  dignity 
to  the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  he 
was  Vice  Grand  Elector  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  was  also  Grand  Chamber- 
lain  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  re- 
tained the  principality  of  Beneventum, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  after 
the  victory  of  Austerlitz. 

A year  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Hotel  del  Affairet  Etrangiret,  he 
was  called  on  to  attend  Napoleon  at 
the  celebrated  interview  with  Alexan- 
der at  Erfurth,  at  which  the  latter 
agreed  to  abandon  Spain,  receiving 
in  return  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia, 
and  where  both  agreed  to  engage  in  a 
common  war  against  England,  if  the 
government  of  that  country  would  not 
consent  to  a peace  on  practicable 
terms,  and  against  Austria,  unless  that 
state  should  acquiesce.  Talleyrand 
attended  on  this  occasion,  not  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity,  but  in  his  official 
character  of  Grand  Chamberlain,  and 
did  the  honors  of  the  imperial  court 
at  entertainments  where  kings  and 
sovereign  princes  were  guests,  and 
where  rate  of  nations  was  decided. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  magnificent  con- 
vivialities, under  the  guise  of  which 
negotiations  so  important  were  car- 
ried on,  the  Emperor  felt  once  more 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  counsels 
of  his  former  minister,  and  observed 
to  him  one  day  with  unaffected  regret, 
"We  ought  never  to  have  lost  your 
aid."  This  was,  however,  the  last 
expression  of  accordance  which  passed 
between  these  illustrious  men. 

Napoleon  following  his  own  conn- 
sels,  or  rather  surrendering  himself 
to  the  impulses  of  his  ambition,  con- 
tinued the  enterprises  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Hitherto  the  results  of  his 
measures  were  to  enfeeble  others,  and 
to  strengthen  or  at  least  defend  him- 
self. Now,  however,  he  went  further. 
He  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but 
took  the  initiative  of  offence.  By  his 
invasion  of  Spain  he  roused  against 
him  the  united  power  of  an  entire 
people.  By  seizing  and  carrying  away 
the  Pope,  he  provoked  the  hostility  of 
all  who  still  respected  the  ancient  and 
owerful  principle  represented  by  the 
ead  of  the  Church — a principle  the 
full  value  and  importance  of  which  he 
acknowledged  on  his  accession  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  by  courting  its  sanc- 
tion in  the  grand  ceremonials  ob- 
served on  that  occasion.  Talleyrand 
saw  plainly  the  danger  which  he  in- 
curred ; he  perceived  the  precipice  to 
the  brink  of  which  Napoleon  was 
rushing.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  period  when  he  first  allowed  his 
opinion  of  the  Spanish  invasion  to  be 
perceived,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in 
1809  he  took  so  little  trouble  to  dis- 
semble the  strong  disapprobation  be 
felt,  that  the  Emperor,  on  his  return 
from  the  Peninsula,  dismissed  him 
from  his  office  of  Grand  Chamberlain. 
He  was  before  removed  from  public 
affairs,  and  he  was  now  estranged 
from  the  person  of  the  Emperor. 
Thus  was  broken  the  last  tie  that 
connected  these  two  distinguished 
men,  of  whom  the  one  could  accom- 
plish so  much  while  the  tide  of  success 
lasted,  and  the  other  so  mueh  when- 
ever reverses  took  place.  From  this 
time  Talleyrand  proved  to  be  daily 
more  and  more  severe  in  his  judg- 
ments of  the  Emperor’s  measures,  and 
Napoleon  more  and  more  distrustful 
of  his  ex-minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
They  fell  into  a continual  collision,  ir- 
ritating to  the  diplomate  and  undigni- 


fied in  the  sovereign.  Napoleon  was 
averse  from  the  malcontent,  even  the 
silent.  When  Talleyrand  spoke  be 
never  failed  to  throw  bitterness  into 
his  words,  and  if  he  did  not  speak, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  put 
offensive  language  in  his  mouth.  From 
this  resulted  often  scenes  of  violence 
and  mal-adresse  on  the  one  part,  borne 
always  with  that  incomparable  tang 
froid  which  has  become  so  well  known 
on  the  other  as  to  be  historical.  To 
menace  people  daily  with  having  them 
shot,  and  yet  allow  them  to  occupy  a 
powerful  and  influential  position, 
leaving  all  the  means  of  retaliation  in 
their  hands,  was  a deplorable  policy. 
It  was  but  too  often  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Napoleon,  who,  great  as  he 
was,  was  not  above  petulancy,  and 
who,  governing  all  around  him,  knew 
not  how  to  govern  himself.  Not  daring 
or  probably  not  thinking  he  had  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  severity,  he  always 
calculated  on  accomplishing  something 
by  mere  menace,  and  accordingly  he 
threatened  incessantly  and  without 
moderation.  Thus  ho  wounded,  hu- 
miliated, and  irritated  Tailoyrand 
without  striking  him,  and  actually 
awakened  in  him  those  views  and  pur- 
poses which  he  desired  to  prevent. 
Sometimes  he  would  mingle  favours 
with  bluster.  Thus  at  a moment  when 
he  showed  the  utmost  rage  against 
the  ex-minister,  haring  learned  that 
he  had  pressing  claims  to  answer, 
owing  to  unsuccessful  operations  at 
the  Bourse,  he  consented  to  purchase 
from  him,  at  an  extravagant  price,  a 
furnished  hotel,  and  afterwards  al- 
lowed him  to  take  away  the  splendid 
and  valuabie  furniture.  With  cha- 
racteristic inconsistency  and  petuiance, 
Napoleon  at  the  same  time  refused  to 
pay  him  the  rent  of  his  Chateau  at 
Valencay,  which  was  engaged  by  the 
government  as  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  princes  of  Spain. 

Talleyrand  was  thus  estranged  from 
Napoleon  during  the  last  five  years 
of  the  Empire,  but  resided  in  Paris, 
in  princely  splendour ; for  indepen- 
dently of  the  wealth  he  had  accumu- 
lated, he  still  held  the  magnificent 
sinecure  of  the  Vice  Grand  Elector- 
ship, with  its  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a-year. 

It  was  in  1812,  that  the  sagacious 
dipiomate  plainly  foresaw  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  When  the  emperor  de- 
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cided  on  the  expedition  to  Russia,  at- 
tacking a power  almost  inaccessible, 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  menaced 
on  every  side  at  home,  Talleyrand  saw 
his  end  fast  approacliing.  England, 
which  for  ten  years  had  never  let  him 
rest,  still  directed  all  her  vast  re- 
sources against  him ; Spain  was  on 
fire,  and  had  risen  to  a man  against 
his  usurpation  ; — Austria  proved  that 
maxims  were  more  potent  with  her 
than  marriages,  and  the  Arch-duchess, 
transmuted  into  the  Empress  of 
France,  could  not  prevent  her  family 
from  directing  all  its  exertions  to  re- 
cover the  eight  millions  of  subjects 
it  had  lost  in  the  treaties  Napoleon 
had  imposed  upon  it.  Clouds  ga- 
thered, and  the  firmament  was 
blackened  on  one  side,  but  Napoleon, 
nevertheless,  disregarding  these  pre- 
sages of  the  storm,  rushed  among 
the  snows  of  Russia,  encountered  the 
catastrophe  of  Moscow,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  that 
series  of  reverses,  the  issue  of  which 
was  St.  Helena. 

After  the  disasters  of  1813,  when, 
under  the  pressure  of  reverses,  Na- 
poleon again  had  recourse  to  Talley- 
rand, desiring  to  restore  him  to  the 
ministry  of  Foreign  Afl'airs,  they 
had  a long  interview  on  this  subject, 
which,  however,  was  attended  with 
no  result.  Whether  the  sagacious 
ex-minister,  saw  that  the  situation  of 
the  emperor  was  desperate,  or  that 
ho  proposed  sacrifices  to  obtain  peace, 
which  Napoleon  was  indisposed  to 
make,  or  whether,  in  fine,  Talleyrand 
was  unwilling  to  link  himself  to  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  Empire,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  ; but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  distrust  with  which  these 
eminent  individuals  had  begun  to  re- 
gard each  other,  was  augmented,  and 
that  this  abortive  attempt  to  come  to 
an  understanding  was  followed  by 
more  numerous  sullies  of  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  one,  and  the  utter- 
ance, in  private,  of  more  biting  sar- 
casm on  the  part  of  the  other  than 
before. 

During  the  two  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  has 
been  alleged,  and  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  credited,  that  Talleyrand  in- 
trigued with  the  Bourbons  to  bring 
about  the  Restoration.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  proof,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  combined 
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with  the  character  and  previous  life 
of  T<illeyrand,  afford  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct  sufficiently  satisfacr 
tory  to  render  the  supposition  of 
treason  and  conspiracy  gratuitous, 
and,  in  the  cose  of  so  cautious  a states- 
man, in  a high  degree  improbable. 
Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  emperor  and 
his  ex-minister  at  this  epoch. 

In  the  descent  which  preceded  his 
fall,  there  were  two  moments  at  which 
Napoleon  might,  with  honour,  have 
made  terms  with  the  allies,  first  at 
Prague,  before  the  disaster  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  secondly  at  Frankfort,  be- 
fore the  troops  of  the  Coalition  had 
crossed  the  French  frontier.  At 
Prague,  besides  the  integrity  of 
France,  within  its  natural  geogra- 
phical limits,  he  might  have  retained 
a part  of  the  territories  he  bad  con- 
quered in  Europe.  At  Frankfort, 
he  might  have  secured  France  within 
those  limits  which  nature  seems  to 
have  assigned  to  her.  The  proposi- 
tions made  at  Frankfort  by  Prince 
Metternicb,  in  the  name  of  Austria ; 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  name  of  En- 
gland; by  M.  Nesselrode,  in  the  name 
of  Russia;  and  by  Prince  Hardeuberg, 
in  the  name  of  Prussia,  which  bore 
date  the  10th  November,  1813,  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  “ Allied  Sove- 
reigns were  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
France  ought  to  be  preserved  in  her 
integrity,  and  that  they  were  willing 
that  her  territory  should  be  bounded 
by  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Py- 
renees.” They  declared  that  they  de- 
sired to  establish  a lasting  peace,  and 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  upon  the 
basis  of  the  independence  of  all  the 
great  states  by  land  and  sea. 

This  proposal  was  made  with  the 
condition  of  being  accepted  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  before  that  time  had 
elapsed  the  sovereigns  repented  of 
its  moderation,  truly  concluding  that 
they  were  in  a condition  to  extort 
better  terms,  and  to  impose  more  se- 
vere humiliation  on  him  who  had  ex- 
acted such  frequent  and  severe  sacri- 
fices from  them.  Napoleon  mean- 
while was  not  able  to  bring  himself  to 
accept  such  conditions  with  the  pre- 
scribed promptitude,  nor  in  the  un- 
qualified terms  in  which  they  were 
proposed.  He  did,  however,  accept 
them,  but  nut  in  time.  His  reluctance 
to  renounce  in  such  sweeping  terms 
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territories  which  had  cost  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  had  surrounded  his  new 
throne  with  such  splendour,  and  to 
abandon  to  the  caprice  of  the  Allies 
so  many  princes  whom  he  had  created, 
natnrally  enough  gave  occasion  for 
delay,  during  which  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  passed  the  frontier,  penetrated 
into  France,  and  the  negotiations  were 
transferred  to  Chatillon  sur- Seine. 

Here  the  Frankfort  propositions 
were  withdrawn,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  Franco  should  be  reduced  to  her 
ancient  limits,  and  exposed  throughout 
a frontier  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  to  the  incursions  of  foreign 
powers.  Napoleon  received  this  pro- 
position with  a storm  of  indignation. 
He  declared  that  it  would  degrade 
France  to  a secondary  power;  that  it 
would  not  even  place  her,  relatively  to 
other  states,  in  the  position  she  held  in 
1 792  ; for  all  other  chief  states  since 
that  epoch  had  been  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  Nothing  would  thus  be  al- 
lowed to  France  to  balance  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  the  destruction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereignties  of  Germany, 
or  the  acquisitions  of  England  in  the 
East.  He  wrote  from  bis  bivouaek 
between  the  Seine  and  Marne  to  his 
plenipotcntiary,theDukeof  Vicenza : — 
“ I have  received,"  said  he,  “ the  pro- 
positions which  you  have  sent  to  me. 
There  is  not  a Frenchman  whoso  blood 
would  not  boil  with  indigntition  at 
them.  ...  I am  so  moved  by 
those  infamous  proposals,  that  I feel 
myself  dishonoured  in  being  thrown 
into  a situation  in  which  it  is  possible 
th.at  they  could  be  m.ade  to  me.  I 
would  rather  lose  Paris  itself  than  see 
such  propositions  made  to  the  French 
people,  and  should  much  prefer  to  see 
the  Bourbons  restored  to  the  throne 
on  reasonable  conditions.” 

Ho  felt  that  the  acceptance  of  such 
conditions  was  incompatible  with  his 
antecedents.  A soldier  of  fortune 
elevated  to  a throne,  is  nothing  if  ho 
be  not  great.  Humbled  by  defeat, 
and  deprived  of  his  only  prestige  by 
such  a treaty,  be  would  lose  the  au- 
thority necessary  for  command.  He 
wanted  what  the  old  families  which 
governed  Europe  had,  the  support  of 
ages  past.  In  a moment  of  distress 
they  could  afford  to  surrender,  having 
centuries  of  possession  and  the  records 
of  history  to  fall  back  upon.  Their 


political  authority  was  not  identified 
with  their  possession  of  territory.  Its 
ba.sis  was  habit  and  memories,  and  not 
victories.  The  origin,  the  principle, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  imperi.al 
throne  of  France  was  victory.  Losing 
its  greatness,  it  lost  its  legitimacy. 
Napoleon  felt  this.  He  might  have 
stopped  in  his  ascent — in  his  fall  it  was 
impossible. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments, 
he  wrote  to  his  plenipotentiary  on  the 
19th  .laniiary  : — “ If  the  ancient  limits 
of  France  are  proposed,  I have  one  of 
three  parts  to  take,  either  to  fight  and 
conquer,  or  to  fight  and  fall  glorious- 
ly ; or,  in  fine,  if  the  nation  will  not 
support  me,  to  abdicate.  The  system  of 
reducing  France  to  her  ancient  limits  is 
insep.arable  from  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.”  What  he  thus  enounced 
he  did.  He  undertook  this  memorable 
campaign,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
his  splendid  career,  not  like  that  of 
Italy,  in  youth,  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
in  a season  of  success,  full  of  hope, 
with  a single  enemy  before  him  ; but 
under  the  pressure  of  age,  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  France,  before  invading  ar- 
mies, in  the  midst  of  revolt,  with  a 
broken  prestige,  and  before  Europe  in 
coalition.  Yet  never  was  his  activity 
greater — his  will  more  decided — his 
soul  more  proud  — his  genius  more 
grand  — his  victories  more  glorious, 
yet  more  fruitless.  His  star,  before 
disappearing,  shed  a dazzling  lustre. 

Gaining  victory  without  success,  and 
exposing  himself  to  the  storm  of  battle 
without  falling,  ho  adopted  the  re- 
maining alternative  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself — he  abdicated. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Tal- 
leyrand has  been  charged  with  secretly 
plotting  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
That  he  had,  through  the  intervention 
of  parties  in  his  confidence,  held  com- 
munications with  the  allied  powers, 
and  even  with  the  Bourbons,  must  be 
admitted  ; hut  to  form  a just  estimate 
of  his  conduct  at  this  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  Talleyrand  ne. 
ver  devoted  himself  to  the  personal  in- 
terests or  ascendancy  of  any  sovereign. 
Having  passed  through  numerous  re- 
volutions, and  having  been  called  to 
serve  his  country  under  a succession  of 
sovereigns,  which  followed  one  another 
not  by  any  recognised  right  of  suc- 
cession, but  by  a series  of  emeutes  and 
coups  detat,  Talleyrand  gave  each  of 
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them  his  co-operation  as  the  heads 
of  the  state,  de  facto,  rather  than  as 
the  possessors  of  any  legitimate  claim 
upon  his  allegiance.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  temporary  depositories  of 
the  national  authority,  and  as  such  en- 
titled to  his  md,  as  a citizen,  so  long 
as  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  and  exercised,  in  fact,  the  su- 
preme power.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  divine  right  and  hereditary 
claims  had  ceased  to  be  acknowledged, 
and  if  the  latter  had  been  reproduced 
in  tho  elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the 
imperial  throne,  it  then  only  emanated 
from  the  people,  was  only  acknow- 
ledged as  a matter  of  expediency,  and 
might,  of  course,  be  renounced  by  the 
authority  which  had  created  it.  Tal- 
leyrand, in  a word,  gave  to  the  govern- 
ment de  facto,  for  the  time  being,  his 
services.  He  was  not  sufficiently  de- 
voted to  the  imperial  regime  to  desire 
to  maintain  it  longer  than  its  conti- 
nuance seemed  conducive  to  the  good 
of  tho  country  ; and  in  the  position 
affairs  had  assumed  at  the  epoch  we 
refer  to,  the  question  appeared  to  bo 
clearly  enough  reduced  to  this,  whe- 
ther Napoleon  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
France,  or  France  to  Napoleon. 

After  crossing  the  frontiers,  and 
transferring  the  negotiations  to  Cha- 
tiilon,  the  allies  declared  openly  that 
they  separated  the  French  nation 
from  its  sovereign  ; that  they  were 
not  indisposed  to  treat  with  the  one 
on  terms  and  conditions  which  would 
not  be  granted  to  the  other.  In 
this  state  of  things  Tallyerand  did 
not  hesitate  to  listen  to  overtures 
made  to  him  by  secret  agents,  nor  to 
lend  himself  to  negotiations  having 
for  their  object  to  substitute!  another 
government  for  the  military  dictator- 
ship of  Napoleon.  He  liad  preserved 
numerous  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  courts  of  Europe.  August  per. 
sons  had  regarded  him  with  friend- 
ship, had  rendered  homage  to  his  ta- 
lents, and  admired  the  firmness  with 
which  he  had  opposed  ;hiroself  to 
the  gigantic  projects  of  conquest  in 
which  the  Emperor  had  indulged. 
Communications  were,  in  fine,  opened 
with  him  at  Paris  by  the  agents  of  the 
Congress  at  Chatillon,  and  still  more 
directly  by  Prince  Metternich  and  M. 
Nesselrode.  In  these  negotiations 
all  the  contingencies  incidental  upon 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  were  considered. 
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such  as  a regency  under  the  Empreta 
Maria  Louisa,  with  the  ultimate  suc- 
cession of  the  King  of  Home  ; a mo- 
narchy, with  a new  prince,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  nation ; and  finally,  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  if  that  mea- 
sure appeared  to  be  most  conducive 
to  the  establishment  of  general  tran- 
quillity. Indeed  it  is  not  certain 
that  Caulaincourt  himself,  the  recog- 
nised representative  of  France  at  the 
Congress,  did  not  make  some  overtures 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a regency  under  the  Empress. 

At  the  same  time,  other  negotia- 
tions were  secretly  in  progress.  M. 
Arnaud  de  Vitrolles  had  been  com- 
missioned to  sound  the  allies  on  the 
question  of  the  Restoration.  This 
agent,  however,  being  also  connected 
with  the  exiled  family,  and  influenced 
by  them,  exceeded  his  powers,  and 
ventured  to  negotiate  directly  for  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  whereas 
he  was  only  authorised  by  Talleyrand 
to  mention  it  os  a contingency,  and 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  allies  upon 
it.  It  has  appeared  that  at  that  time 
his  projects  were  but  coldly  received, 
so  entirely  had  the  principles  of  le- 
gitimacy been  banished  from  the 
thoughts  of  Europe.  He  declared 
that  the  cabinets  of  the  allies  showed 
no  preference  for  any  particular  sys- 
tem, provided  that  France  were  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  disturbing  the 
general  tranquillity,  and  that  even 
Austria  was  well  disposed  to  treat 
with  Napoleon,  or  with  a regency. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  how  little  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  cared,  or  even 
thought  about  the  Bourbons  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  Restoration. 

As  the  fall  of  Napoleon  became 
more  and  more  evident,  the  discussion 
of  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
security  of  the  country  in  that  con- 
tingency was  conducted  with  less  re- 
serve. Talleyrand  was  the  centre 
round  which  this  movement  naturally 
took  place.  His  undisputed  ability 
as  a statesman  and  diplomatist,  his 
participation  in  all  that  was  well  or- 
dered in  the  Revolution,  and  his  ab- 
stinence from  all  participation  in  the 
atrocities  which  attended  it,  his  aristo- 
cratic descent,  and  the  extreme  polish 
and  refinement  of  his  manners,  the  oppo- 
sition w liich  he  was  known  to  have  given 
to  the  mostculpable  aggressions  of  Na- 
poleon,especially  to  themvasionof  Rua- 
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sia  and  Spain,  all  these  considerations 
rendered  him  more  eminently  fitted 
than  any  other  individual  to  negotiate 
with  the  invaders  of  France,  now  ex- 
pected, with  their  victorious  hosts,  at 
the  gates  of  Paris. 

Among  the  persons  admitted  to  the 
most  confidential  intercourse  with 
Talleyrand  at  this  epoch  were,  the 
Duke  de  Dalberg,  the  Marquis  de 
Jaucourt,  and  the  Abbe  de  Pradt. 
With  the  first,  Talleyrand  maintained 
the  closest  intimacy.  Sprung  from  a 
noble  family,  his  acquaintance  with 
him  had  commenced  when  he  held  the 
ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
young  duke  conceived  towards  him 
the  most  lively  friendship.  Besides  the 
consideration  which  the  known  friend- 
ship of  the  illustrious  ex-minister  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  enjoyed  a certain 
diplomatic  consideration  from  his  con- 
nexion with  foreign  statesmen.  He 
was  the  near  relation  of  M.  Nessel- 
rode, and  the  friend  of  M.  de  Metter- 
nich,  of  Count  Stadion,  then  holding 
a high  place  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
and  of  the  Baron  de  Vincent. 

The  Marquis  de  Jaucourt  had  been 
amemberofthe  Constituent  Assembly, 
had  emigrated,  returned  to  France  in 
IS03,  when,  after  presiding  over  the 
Tribunate,  he  was  raised  by  the  First 
Consul  to  the  senate.  To  M.  de 
Pradt,  Talleyrand  gave  but  a limit- 
ed confidence ; sufficient,  however, 
to  turn  the  t.alents  and  activity  of 
that  person  to  his  account.  Besides 
these,  the  salons  of  his  hotel  were  the 
resort  of  a number  of  secondary 
agents,  who  surrounded  him,  in  ex- 
pectation of  some  great  governmental 
change,  the  nature  of  which  they  could 
not  anticipate.  Such  were  M M.  La- 
borie,  de  Bourrienne  (since  so  well 
known  for  his  memoirs  of  Napoleon), 
and  do  Vitrolles.  To  these  Talley- 
rand communicated  nothing.  The 
various  contingencies  were  discussed, 
and  among  them,  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  was  mentioned  as  an  even- 
tuality. 

On  the  approach  of  the  allies  to 
Paris,  the  Council  of  Begency,  of 
which  Talleyrand,  as  Vice  Grand  F.lec- 
tor,  was  a member,  deliberated  whe- 
ther, in  case  of  the  capital  being  de- 
clared in  a state  of  siege,  the  F,m(iress 
and  the  King  of  Rome  should  remain 
there.  It  was  at  first  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  and  this  decision  was 


warmly  supported  by  Talleyrand.— 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  Arch-Chan- 
cellor Le  Brun,  however,  produced  an 
order  of  Napoleon,  that  the  Regent 
should  quit  Paris  if  the  enemy  should 
arrive  under  its  walls.  It  was  there- 
fore ultimately  decided  that  the  Re- 
gency should  be  transferred  to  Blois, 
attended  by  all  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  functionaries  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  measure  liberated  Talleyrand 
from  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
government  in  the  capital,  and  ren- 
dered the  secret  negotiations  with  the 
allied  powers  more  easy  and  safe.  But 
os  a member  of  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency, and  an  high  dignitary  of  the 
State,  it  was  his  duty  to  accompany 
the  government  to  Blois.  He  accord- 
ingly presented  the  semblance  of  doing 
this,  and  was  actually  leaving  Paris 
when  he  was  slopped  at  the  Barriere 
de  Maine,  by  a company  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  compelled  to  return. 
This  proceeding  had  been  pre-arrang- 
ed by  himself,  and  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  no  very  serious  resis- 
tance was  offered  to  those  who  re-con- 
ducted him  to  his  hotel. 

In  fine,  the  signature  of  the  capitu- 
lation which  followed  the  armistice 
concluded  [by  Marmont,  enabled  Tal- 
leyrand to  continue  openly  his  nego- 
tiation with  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  allied  sovereigns.  He  assured 
them  that  the  existing  authorities  in 
Paris  would  easily  be  brought  to  unite 
in  a movement  against  Napoleon,  and 
undertook  to  manage  the  affair. — 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  to  in- 
spire all  parties  in  Paris  with  more 
confidence  in  the  power  and  influence 
of  Talleyrand,  consented  to  confer 
upon  him  the  honour  of  becoming  his 
guest,  during  bis  sojourn  in  the  ca- 
pital. 

Talleyrand  then  inhabited  the  splen- 
did hotel  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St. 
Florenlin,  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which 
he  continued  to  inhabit  till  his  death. 
The  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
which  look  over  the  garden  of  the 
Tuilleriea,  and  the  spacious  area  now 
called  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
but  better  known  as  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  were  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. On  the  evening  of  the  30th, 
MM.  de  Dalberg,  Jaucourt,  the  Abbe 
de  Montesqulou,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt, 
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and  the  Baron  LonU,  met  in  the  cabi- 
net of  M.  Talleyrand.  The  sitnation 
of  the  country  was  discussed,  and 
the  various  expedients  which  sug- 
gested themselves  were  successively 
considered.  The  regency  of  the  Em- 
press first  presented  itself,  and  the  ad- 
vantages it  offered  were  examined, 
among  which  the  most  prominent  was 
the  support  it  was  assured  it  would 
certainly  receive  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  When  the  Bourbons  were 
mentioned,  the  Duke  de  Dalberg  ex- 
plained the  difficulty  of  reconciling  any 
liberal  system  of  government  with  the 
rooted  prejudices  in  favour  of  absolute 
monarcy  which  were  known  to  prevail 
with  the  elder  branches  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  mentioned,  but  M.  Talley- 
rand and  the  Baron  Louis  avowed 
themselves  warm  partisans  of  legiti- 
macy as  a principle.  It  was,  in  fine, 
agreed  that  the  combination  which 
appeared  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances to  offer  most  advantages,  was 
the  spontaneous  recall  of  Louis  XV 1 1 1. , 
with  a liberal  constitution.  Without 
committing  any  thing  to  writing,  or 
even  settling  any  precise  conditions, 
an  understanding  to  that  effect  was 
arrived  at,  and  M.  Talleyrand  under- 
took to  communicate  on  the  subject 
with  the  allied  sovereigns  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  leading  members 
of  the  Imperial  Senate  on  the  other. 

Talleyrand  was  well  informed  of 
what  had  passed  between  the  sovereigns 
at  the  congtress  of  Chatillon.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  told  the 
Princess  Stephanie  of  Baden,  that  if 
Napoleon  refused  to  come  to  terms  be- 
fore the  allied  powers  crossed  the 
Rhine,  they  would  not  treat  with  him, 
but  would  overthrow  him.  At  Cba- 
tillon,  nevertheless,  much  discordance 
prevailed  among  them  as  to  the  pros- 
pective arrangements.  They  were 
perfectly  agre^,  however,  in  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  establishing  such  a 
government  in  France  as  would  ensure 
the  permanent  tranquillity  and  security 
of  Europe. 

In  proportion  as  the  clouds  gathered 
round  the  imperial  throne,  T^leyrand 
saw  bis  salons  filled  with  every  shade 
and  variety  of  opinion,  from  the 
staunch  Republican  to  the  enthusiast 
of  divine  right.  All  assembled  there 
pell-mell ; scrutinized  each  others' 
looks,  and  vainly  tried  to  read  the  fu. 


ture  in  the  visage  of  their  wily  host. 
Talleyrand,  with  consummate  tact  and 
flexibility,  had  a ready  reply  for  each 
inquirer,  to  excite  their  hopes,  or  flat-| 
ter  their  self  love.  He  told  the  Re- 
publicans, that  the  Allied  Sovereigns' 
desired  that  the  nation  should  chousa, 
its  own  form  of  government.  He  as-j 
gured  the  Bonapartists,  t'.iat  their  posi- 
tion .and  appointments  would  not  l>e 
disturbed ; that  there  were  still  chances 
of  a regency  under  the  Empress  ; but 
that  it  w.as  indispensable  that  the  Em- 
eror  be  removed.  To  the  Royalists, 
e professed  that  his  earnest  wish  was 
to  see  the  House  of  Bourbon  re-es- 
tablished in  France  j but  that,  to 
accomplish  this,  would  require  the 
greatest  discretion  and  the  utmost 
caution,  to  avoid  offending  the  opi- 
nions of  large  and  poweruil  parties, 
whose  hostility  might  render  every 
measure  directed  to  that  object  abor- 
tive. 

Various  .attempts  were  made  on  the 
days  of  the  30th  and  3 1 st  March,  by  the 
Royalist  party,  to  get  up  popular  de- 
monstrations in  favour  of  the  Bourbons, 
but  without  success.  Talleyrand  under-  j 
stood  the  French  public  too  well  to 
countenance  such  proceedings.  On  the 
night  of  the  30th,  he  prepared  a procla- 
mation, to  be  published  in  Paris,  by  , 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  in  the  name  , 
of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  which  affords 
another  striking  example  of  the  skill 
and  tact  of  this  master  of  diplomatic 
finesse.  After  indicating  the  condi- 
tions of  the  capitulation,  this  document 
concluded  thus : — _ ^ 

I 

“Parisians — Yon  know  the  sitnatioai,| 
of  your  country.  The  friendly  occupa-  p 
tion  of  Lyons ; tho  proce^ngs  at^|^ 
Bonrdeaux  ; — misfortnnes  drawn  upon". 
France  and  the  true  di.spositions  of  yoof 
countrymen.  You  will  perceive  in  these*" 
examples,  the  termination  of  war  abroad  '•* 
and  discord  at  home.  Yoa  cannot  * 
otherwise  attain  that  end.  It  ia  with  ■ 
this  hope,  that  Europe,  in  arms  under 
your  walls,  addresses  you.  Hasten  to 
respond  to  that  confidence  which  she , | 
reposes  in  your  patriotism  and  your  , 
wisdom.”  ^ 

Here  all  parties  found  something  to  ’ 
raise  their  hopes,  or  to  tranquiuize  'j 
their  fears.  The  example  of  Bqur^' 
deaux  was  presented  to  the  Royalists , , 
and  the  partisans  of  Napoleon,  and  . 
even  the  Republicans,  were  flattered 
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vith  the  assarance,  that  although  Ku- 
rope  was  in  arms  around  their  capital) 
she  only  ashed  for  peace,  and  left 
France  to  choose  her  own  form  of 
government. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  01st  March, 
the  allies  entered  Paris  by  the  northern 
Faubourgs.  The  strange  cortege  tra- 
versed the  Boulevards  from  the  Porte 
St.  Deni.s  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  un- 
der the  eyes  of  thousands  of  astonished 
citizens,  wlio  filled  the  windows  and 
the  house-tops.  Curiosity  and  sadness 
were  .strangely  mingled  in  the  counte- 
nances of  that  multitude.  The  pro- 
clamation had  reassured  the  public, 
and  no  .sense  of  danger  was  mani- 
fested. The  shops  and  the  marts 
were  re-opened,  and  commerce  flowed 
in  its  customary  channels.  M.  Pas- 
quier  (the  present  venerable  President 
of  the  C’hainher  of  Peers),  being  then 
at  the  head  of  the  municipality,  adopt- 
ed measures  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  the  protection  of  private 
property. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  arrived  at  the  Rue  St. 
Florentin,  and  took  possession  of  the 
suite  of  rooms  provided  for  him  in  the 
magnificent  Hotel  Talleyrand.  All  vi- 
siters to  Paris  are  familiar  with  the 
front  of  this  building,  which  looks  upon 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  windows  of  the  first 
floor,  with  the  large  stone  balcony  be- 
fore them,  are  tho.se  of  the  apartment 
of  the  Emperor.  The  first  object 
which  met  his  view  on  approaching, 
was  the  spot  on  which  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  unhappy  queen  and  sister  fell 
under  the  guillotine.  How  often  did 
Talleyrand,  when,  at  a later  epoch,  he 
declined  in  favour  with  the  restored 
family,  conduct  his  guests  to  this  room, 
of  which  the  same  furniture  is  still 
retained,  recur  to  the  proceedings  of 
which  it  was  the  theatre,  and  signalize 
the  ingratitude  and  infatuation  of 
kiiws. 

This  apartment  seems  destined  to 
be  the  scene  of  political  and  diploma- 
tic intrigue.  The  same  room  in  which 
Alexander  held  his  receptions  is  now 
the  saloon  of  the  celebrated  female  di- 
plomate  and  intriguante,  the  Princess 
Lieven,  the  widow  of  the  former  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  at  London,  and  now 
the  intimate  friend,  or,  as  some  say, 
the  wife  of  M.  Guizot.  Here  were 
concocted  the  Spanish  marriages.  Here 
was  planned  the  purchase  of  fifty  mil- 
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lions  in  the  French  funds,  by  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  and  from  the  same 
table  as  that  on  which  was  signed  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  were  written  those 
letters  to  the  present  Czar  which 
brought  about  the  recent  finaneial  ar- 
rangement with  the  Bank  of  France. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  imme- 
diate subject  of  our  present  narrative, 
Alexander,  on  arriving  in  the  hotel  of 
his  di.stinguished  host,  having  retired 
for  a short  repose,  rejoined  Talleyrand 
in  the  salon.  The  conversation  was 
immediately  directed  to  the  means 
which  would  be  most  effectual  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  with  which  it  was 
admitted  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  fatigued.  To  be  the  instrument 
of  establishing  universal  peace  bad  be- 
come the  dominant  idea  in  the  mind 
of  Alexander.  With  an  imagination 
stronger  than  his  understanding,  and 
an  ardent  and  generous  heart,  he  had 
already  becomo  the  dope  of  the  cele- 
brated Madame  Krudener,  who  had 
persuaded  him  that  Napoleon  was  the 
BLACK  DEMON,  Or  the  geuius  of  battles, 
and  that  he,  the  Czar,  was  the  white 
ANGEL,  or  the  genius  of  peace,  whose 
mission  was  to  play  the  part  of  univer- 
sal pacificator,  in  this  nether  world,  by 
the  agency  of  his  vast  armies.  The 
unhappy  circumstances  connected  with 
his  father’s  death  had  never  ceased  to 
haunt  his  excited  imagination,  nor  did 
he  ever  stand  perfectly  self-acquitted 
on  that  terrible  event.  His  more  ge- 
nerous impulsestherefore  rendered  him 
eager  to  be  the  instrument  of  good  on 
the  large  scale,  so  as  in  some  ineasnre 
to  atone  for  his  participation,  how- 
ever involuntary,  in  the  event  which 
placed  him  on  the  imperial  throne. 

By  circumstances,  not  less  than  by 
temperament,  therefore,  Talleyrand 
found  in  the  Emperor  a subject  easy 
to  be  wrought  to  his  purposes,  even 
with  much  less  skill  than  he  had  at 
command.  His  designs  were  further 
facilitated  by  the  counsellorz,  in  whom 
Alexander  reposed  most  confidence. 
M.  de  Nesselrode,  his  chancellor,  a 
practised  diplomatist  of  the  most  po- 
lished manners,  participated  sincerely 
in  the  Emperor’s  desire  for  peace, 
without,  however,  forgetting  that  one 
of  the  conditions  to  be  advanced  at  the 
proper  moment  should  be  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  complete  sovereignty  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  M. 
Pozzo  di  Horgo  also  at  that  time  exer- 
cised great  influence  on  the  Czar.  M. 
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Porzo,  a Corsican,  had  been  a member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  under  the 
Revolution,  and  later,  having  entered 
into  the  service  of  Russia,  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Talley- 
rand, desirous  that  each  of  the  sove- 
reigns should  be  informed  of  what  it 
was  most  to  his  purpose  that  they 
should  know,  had  placed  in  attendance 
on  them  persons  who,  while  they  were 
acceptable  to  them  respectively  from 
past  relations,  were  also  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Talleyrand,  and  ready  to  lend 
themselves  to  his  designs.  Thus  he 
placed  General  Beurnonville,  who  had 
been  a long  time  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, in  attendance  on  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  Chancellor  de  H.arden- 
berg  also  had  numerous  relations  with 
Talleyrand,  while  the  latter  held  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  did 
not  forget  the  moderation  with  which 
he  caused  the  harsh  orders  of  Napo- 
leon to  be  executed  in  Berlin.  With 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Emperor  of  .Austria, 
Talleyrand  placed  the  Duke  de  Dal- 
berg,  rendered  acceptable  by  his  for- 
mer intimacy  with  Prince  Metternich. 
This  was  the  personage,  the  man.age- 
ment  of  whom  required  the  most  re- 
fined tact,  for  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
press Maria  Louisa  were  to  be  re- 
garded, closely  connected  as  they  were 
with  the  forfeiture  of  Napoleon.  The 
great  object  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  could  only  be  .attained  by  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  these  interests ; 
and  it  was  necess.ary  to  convince  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  that  his  own  inte- 
rests, as  well  as  the  interests  of  all 
Europe,  required  the  extinction  of  the 
rights  of  his  daughter  and  his  grand- 
son. In  a preliminary  conference 
which  the  Duke  de  Dalberg  held  with 
the  Prince  Schwartzenberg  on  this 
subject,  he  obtained  tbe  assurance  of 
the  Prince,  that  the  Emperor  and 
Prince  Metternich  were  both  of  the 
opinion  that  the  continued  sovereignty 
of  Napoleon  was  incompatible  with  the 
repose  of  Europe. 

ITiis  proposition  being  once  admit- 
ted, it  was  an  easy  inference  that  the 
regency  w.as  inexpedient,  since,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  a change  of  government 
■'only  in  name.  The  regency  of  the 
wife,  in  the  name  of  the  son,  would  be 
in  substance  the  continuation  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  the 
father  to  renounce  the  rights  of  the 
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daughter  and  the  future  empire  of  the 
grandson. 

The  suspension  of  all  regular  and 
recognised  government  is  a slate  too 
dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  continue  a 
moment  longer  that  it  c.an  possibly  be 
avoided.  It  had,  accordingly,  been 
arranged  that  the  first  conference, 
with  a view  to  the  settlement  of  the 
government,  should  be  held  imme- 
di.atcly  after  the  entry  of  the  sovereigns 
into  the  capital.  At  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  March, 
1814,  this  conference  was  held  in  the 
great  salon  of  the  Hotel  Talleyrand, 
which  we  have  already  described.  On 
the  right  of  the  fire-place,  and  next 
the  splendid  centre  table  which  still 
occupies  the  room,  sat  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg: 
to  the  right  of  the  prince  was  placed 
the  Duke  de  Dalberg,  and  next  to  him 
M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  the  Prince  de 
Lichtenstein.  On  the  left  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  at  the  table,  sat  M. 
Talleyrand.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
paced  incessantly  with  rapid  strides  the 
length  of  the  apartment,  repeating  in 
interrupted  sentences,  and  with  an  in- 
terjcctional  tone  and  agitated  gesticu- 
lation, “ I was  not  the  person  to  begin 
this  war.  I was  forced  from  my  own 
dominions  by  an  unwarranted  and  un- 
provoked invasion.  It  is  neither  the 
thirst  for  vengeance  nor  the  desire  of 
conquest  that  has  brought  me  to  Paris. 
I have  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  spare  this  great  capital.  I should 
have  been  inconsolable  if  a stone  of  it 
had  been  disturbed.  I do  not  make  war 
on  France  or  on  the  French  people. 
My  allies  acknowledge  no  enemy  save 
Napoleon  and  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  liberty  of  the  French  people. 
Is  not  that  your  majesty's  opinion  ?" 
continued  Alexander,  stopping  sud- 
denly opposite  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  directing  his  words  to  that  mo- 
n.arch. 

“ I will  follow  your  majesty's 
counsel,”  calmly  replied  King  Wil- 
Ham,  “but  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
Napoleon  should  in  the  first  instance 
be  pursued  and  destroyed.  He  is  now 
at  Fontainbleau  with  a devoted  army. 
To  fight  and  conquer  him  is  the  first 
and  most  essential  object ; afterwards 
1 shall  be  ready  to  do  whatever  vour 
majesty  may  decide  upon." 

“ Messieurs,”resumedthe  Emperor, 
addressing  himself  to  Talleyrand  and 
the  Duke  de  Dalberg,  “the  FVeneh 
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are  perfectly  free  to  choose  whatever 
aovereign  or  form  of  government  may 
be  most  agreeable  to  them." 

Talleyrand  now  spoke,  and  gave  to 
the  conference  a more  deliberative 
tone.  Three  expedients  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  presented  themsel- 
ves. I.  To  make  peace  with  Napoleon, 
exacting  every  practicable  guarantee 
against  his  future  aggressions.  '2.  The 
regency  of  Maria  Louisa  until  the  ma- 
jority of  the  King  of  Rome;  and  3rd, 
the  recall  of  the  Bourbons.  Talley- 
rand proceeded  to  show  the  numerous 
objections  which  would  be  raised 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Napoleon, 
■which  would  impose  upon  the  allied 
powers  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing an  army  of  occupation,  besides 
an  exorbitant  military  e.stablishment. 
“ The  allies,"  said  he,  “ desire  peace 
— a solid  and  durable  peace,  in  which 
all  Europe  shall  feel  confidence.  With 
Napoleon  as  a sovereign  in  France, 
there  could  be  nothing  but  a truce.” 
Heargued  equally  against  the  Regency, 
which  would,  in  fact,  be  nothing  but 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  continued  under 
another  name.  And  if  it  were  other- 
wise, what  chance,  he  argued,  would 
there  be  of  stability  for  a child  under 
age  upon  a throne  which  a great  man 
had  failed  to  establish  ? How,  with- 
out the  power  of  genius,  the  force  of 
age,  the  resource  of  glory,  could  he  re- 
sist the  flood  of  new  ideas  and  doc- 
trines which  was  about  to  overspread 
the  nation  ? How  could  we  restrain 
the  Royalist  party,  which  was  already 
recommencing  its  attempts  with  re- 
vived hopes,  and  declaring  openly  for 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  whose 
power  nevertheless  it  was  dc.sired  to 
limit  by  the  establishment  of  national 
rights  and  the  consecration  of  the  pub- 
lic liberties.  In  short,  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  France  was,  he  contended, 
the  only  solution  of  the  question  w hich 
w as  practicable  and  generally  accept- 
able. Tliis  measure  would  put  an 
end  to  the  military  dictatorship  under 
which  France  had  succumbed,  would 
give  every  nece.ssary  guarantee  for  con- 
stitutional liberty,  and  would  be  the 
harbinger  of  a lasting  peace.  Here," 
concluded  Talleyrand,  “ is  a fixed,  a 
definite,  and  intelligible  principle  on 
which  we  can  base  our  proceedings — 
the  .\ncient  Dynasty  and  the  ancient 
limits.” 

So  argued  Talleyrand.  The  Prince 


de  Lichtenstein,  however,  disputed  the 
opinion  that  the  public  in  France  de- 
sired the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  allied  array  had  traversed  a large 
traet  of  the  country,  and  except  at 
Bourdeaux  had  not  witnessetl  a single 
manifestation  favourable  to  the  exiled 
family.  And  was  not  the  resistance  of 
the  army  to  be  feared  ? The  rooted 
dislike  to  the  Bourbons  was  observable 
in  all  the  corps — the  latest  conscripts, 
as  well  as  the  oldest  veterans.  No  sta- 
bility or  security  could  attend  any  ar- 
rangement except  one  in  which  the 
state  of  public  opinion  would  be  con- 
sidered and  respected.  In  short,  the 
Prince  contended  that  the  Restoration, 
as  a permanent  measure,  was  imprac- 
ticable. 

Alexander  here  interpo.sed. 

“ By  what  means  do  you  propose  to 
carry  your  proposition  into  effect  ?” 
asked  he  of  M.  Talleyrand. 

“ By  the  acts  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities,” promptly  replied  the  Vice 
Grand  Elector. 

“ I will  answer  for  the  Senate.  The 
impulse  once  given  by  it  will  be  imme- 
diately propagated  through  Paris,  and 
through  France.  If,  however,  your 
Majesty  does  not  put  full  confidence 
in  my  judgment  in  this  matter,  I will 
a.sk  your  permission  to  introduce  to 
your  presence  the  Baron  Loui.'^,  and 
M.  de  Pradt,  who  will  corroborate 
what  I have  advanced." 

The  Emperor  having  assented,  MM. 
Louis  and  de  Pradt  being  in  waiting 
for  the  purpose,  were  c.alled  in.  Alex- 
ander recommenced  his  agitated  strides 
from  end  to  end  of  the  room,  repeating 
in  broken  sentences,  as  before — 

“ Napoleon  is  a common  enemy" — 
“ I am  the  friend  of  peace — and  you, 
M.  de  Pradt,  what  is  your  opinion  Y‘ 

“ VVe  arc  Royalists,"  answereil  the 
archbishop,  “ and  all  France  is  with 
us.  If  no  manifestations  are  made,  it 
is  in  consequence  of  the  Congress  of 
Chatillon.  Paris  will  declare  itself 
when  it  can  do  so  with  safety,  and  the 
influence  of  the  example  of  Paris  will 
decide  all  France." 

The  Baron  Louis  expressed  himself 
to  the  same  effect,  but  was  even  more 
decided  in  his  declaration  against  Na- 
poleon. When  it  was  observed  to  him 
that  N.xpoleon  was  not  yet  dead,  even 
politically,  be  replied — (Test  un  ca- 
davre  ; senlement  it  ne  jme  pas  encore. 

Alexander,now  addressing  the  King 
of  Prussia,  asked  him  whether  he  stiP 
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persisted  in  his  resolution  against  Na- 
poleon, and  put  the  same  question  to 
Prince  Schwartzenberg.  On  rcceiv- 
ing  their  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the 
Emperor,  in  a high  state  of  excitement, 
still  pacing  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
room,  repeated  several  times — 

“ I declare,  then,  that  I will  not 
treat  with  Napoleon," 

" But," interposed  Talleyr.ind,  “this 
declaration  only  excludes  Napoleon 
himself.  It  does  not  refer  to  his  fa- 
mily." 

“ Eh  bien !"  resumed  the  Czar, — 
“ ajoutez  : — ni  aveo  aucun  des  luem- 
bres  de  sa  famille.” 

Talleyrand  having  thus  gained  his 
point,  instantly  took  a pen,  and  com- 
mitted the  declaration  to  writing.  M. 
Nesselrode  made  a fair  copy  of  it  after 
it  had  received  some  verbal  correc- 
tions. It  was  the  most  important  act 
of  these  conferences : — 

“ The  armies  of  the  allied  powers  have 
occupied  the  capital  of  France.  The  al- 
lied sovereigns  accept  the  wish  of  the 
French  nation.  They  declare  that  they 
will  no  longer  treat  with  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, nor  with  any  member  of  his 
family.  They  will  rc.spect  the  integrity 
of  ancient  France,  as  it  existed  under 
its  legitimate  kings.  They  will  recog- 
nise and  guarantee  the  constitution 
which  the  French  people  will  frame  for 
itself.  They  desire,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  a provisional  go- 
vernment, which  may  at  once  serve  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
prepare  the  constitution  which  it  shall 
consider  to  he  most  suitable  to  the 
French  people.’’ 

After  having  put  his  signature  to 
this  document,  Alexander  still  hesi- 
tated before  authorising  its  publication. 
It  would  constitute  a final  and  irrepar- 
able rupture  with  Napoleon,  the  vast 
military  genius  and  grand  character  of 
whom  still  exercised  over  the  excitable 
imagination  of  Alexander  an  inde- 
scribable influence.  He  retained  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  interviews  at 
Tillsitt  and  Erfurth,and  he  was,  more- 
over, under  the  strong  persuasion  that 
he  was  himself  predestined  to  survive 
Napoleon  but  a short  time. 

blatters  were  thus  progressing  ex- 
actly as  Talleyrand  desired  ; be  worked 
the  strings  by  which  the  movements  of 
the  actors  were  directed  and  governed. 
He  had  a two-fold  object^in  view — to 
accomplish  the  restoration  by  the  re- 
gular play  of  the  constituted  authori- 
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ties,  without  an  emeute  or  a crisis,  and 
to  impose  on  the  restored  Dyna.sty  such 
a constitution  as  might  give  all  the  de- 
sired guarantees  for  the  estaldishmeht 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  vet,  nothing  was  expressly 
declared  afiout  the  Bourbons,  for  they 
would  fall  into  tbeir  place,  as  a matter 
of  course  ; but  it  was  adroitly  m.maged 
that  the  allies  should  pledge  themselves 
that  the  Senate  should  decide  on  the 
constitution, — such  a constitution  “Os 
should  appear  to  be  suitable  to  the 
French  people.’’  Thus  the  constitu- 
tion was  put  forth  as  the  first  and  chief 
object,  and  left  to  the  care  of  the  Se- 
nate— the  monarch  would  have  to  be 
spoken  of  later.  Talleyrand  considered 
that  w hen  a government  should  be  re- 
gularly organised  in  place  of  the  Im- 
perial authority,  and  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate,  and  the  legisla- 
tive body,  all  the  subordinate  authori- 
ties would  speedily  group  themselves 
round  it,  and  the  Restoration  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  mere  operation 
of  tlnat  habitual  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulses received  from  superiors,  which 
had  now  prevailed  throughout  all  de- 
partments of  the  public  udminisfratiou 
for  fifteen  years.  His  object  was  more 
especially  to  give  to  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons  the  semblance  at  least  of  a 
n.ational  origin,  and  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  an  expression  of  the 
public  will.  In  .adopting  this  course 
he  also  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  Louis 
XVHI.,  who,  in  bis  proclam.ation  of 
January,  1814,  had  called  ujvon  the  Se- 
nate to  .set  aside  the  government  of 
Bonaparte. 

Of  the  Senate,  there  were  not  one 
hundred  members  in  Paris.  Many 
had  been  sent  into  the  departments  to 
excite  the  people  ; others  had  followed 
the  Regency  to  Blois.  In  this  body  a 
strong  republican  minority  had  lately 
grown  up,  violently  opposed  to  Napo- 
leon, anti  anxious  to  force  him  from 
the  Imperial  Throne.  Of  this  opposi- 
tion, most  of  the  members  of  which 
had  remained  in  the  capital,  Talley- 
rand availed  himself  with  his  usual  tact. 
They  would  have  preferred  to  all  other 
forms  of  government  a Republic,  but 
were  persuaded  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  arrived  at  which  their  wishes  could 
he  realised.  They  would  therefore  be 
contented  with  a limited  monarchy, — 
so  limited  as  to  leave  the  sovereign  no 
real  power  whatever,  not  even  as  much 
us  the  president  of  a republic.  With- 
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out  dUcussinf^  the  detail!)  of  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  to  he  proposed 
with  this  section  of  the  Senate,  Talley- 
rand was  content  to  avail  himself  of 
their  hatred  of  Napoleon,  to  induce 
them  to  originate  the  proposition  of  his 
forfeiture.  But  still  the  greiit  majo- 
rity of  the  Senate  were  wartn  support- 
ers of  Napoleon. 

Amidst  these  conflicting  interests, 
and  jarring  opinions,  the  greatest  pru- 
doice  and  caution  were  necessary. 
If  he  had  at  once  disclosed  his  ultitnate 
dasigns,  he  would  have  encountered  .a 
resistance  equally  strong  from  both 
parties.  He  therefore  decided  to  con- 
flne  his  propositions  in  the  first  instance 
to  provision.al  measures  merely,  which 
alarm  no  party,  .ami  offend  no  opinion, 
leaving,  meanwhile,  e.ach  party  to  hope 
that  the  subsequent  proceedings  would 
be  in  accordance  with  its  wishes.  MM. 
Talleyrand  and  de  Dalherg  therefore 
resolved  to  propose  the  appointment  of 
a committee  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  course  necessary  to  be  taken.  On 
the  night  of  the  31st  March,  the  list  of 
this  committee  was  adopted  in  the  c.a- 
hinet  of  M.  Talleyrand.  It  wiis  pro- 
posed to  include  in  it,  M.  Tallevrand 
as  President,  and  MM.  de  Dafhcrg, 
de  .laucourt,  de  Montesquiou,  and  M. 
de  Beurnonville  as  meinbci's.  These 
names  will  indicate  at  once  that  the 

committee  was  in  fact M.  de 

Talleyrand  ; nevertheless,  there  was 
suinelhing  in  its  composition  to  inspire 
confidence  among  the  various  parties. 
M.  Beurnonville  was  especially  accei)- 
tahle  to  all  opinions  ; an  officer  of  the 
ancien  regime,  a general  under  the 
Kepublic,  a friend  of  Carnot,  he  olfercd 
guarantees  to  all  parties. 

The  following  day,  1st  April,  the 
Senate  met  in  co.stumc  at  half-p.ast  two, 
when  M.  Talleyrand  addressed  them 
as  follows : — 

“ Senators, — The  letter  that  I have 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you, 
has  informed  you  of  the  object  of  this 
meeting.  It  is  to  lay  before  you  certain 
propositions  ; and  this  step  itself  will 
indicate  to  you  the  perfect  freedom  of 
action  which  you  possoss.  'I'he  circum- 
stances in  which  you  are  placed,  how  - 
eier  grave  they  may  be,  cannot  be 
beyond  your  enlightened  patriotism. 
And  you  must  all  have  felt  the  pressing 
ueoe.ssity  for  immediate  decision,  so  as 
not  to  allow  another  day  to  puss  w ilhoiit 
re-establishing  the  action  ol  the  adminis- 
tration, that  greatest  of  all  wants,  by 


the  appointment  of  a government,  whose 
authority,  conferred  under  the  exigency 
of  the  moment,  may  re-assuro  the  pub- 
lic.” 

This  speech,  skilfully  composed,  was 
received  with  an  unanimous  expression 
of  assent.  Some  members  oft'ered  a 
few  observations  on  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  proposed  provisional  go- 
vernment. After  a short  discussion, 
the  following  tenalus-consuilum  was 
adopted  without  any  opposition : — 

“ A provisional  government  will  be 
established,  authorized  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  such  a project  of  a 
constitution  as  may  seem  best  for  the 
French  people.  This  government  to  be 
composed  of  five  n embers,  to  wit : MM. 
de  Talleyrand,  de  Beurnonville,  Compte 
de  Jaueourt,  the  Duke  de  Dalberg,  and 
the  Abbe  do  Jlontesquiou.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  government  to  be 
notified  to  the  peojde  by  an  address 
from  the  members  of  the  government.” 

M.  Talleyrand  having  observed  that 
the  provisional  government,  when  it 
would  have  prepared  the  draft  of  the 
constitution,  would  give  notice  to  the 
Senate,  with  a view  to  receive  its  en- 
lightened aid  in  so  important  a work : 
whereupon  the  .Senate  replied,  that  it 
charged  the  government  to  declare,  in 
its  address  to  the  n.ation — 1st.  That 
the  senate  and  legislative  body  should 
he  declared  integrant  parts  of  the 
projected  constitution,  with  such  con- 
ditions as  would  ensure  liberty  of 
sufl'rage,  and  the  free  expression  of 
opinion. — 2nd,  That  the  army  should 
retain  its  rank,  pension,  and  honours — 
3rd.  That  the  national  debt  should  be 
guaranteed. — 4th.  That  the  sale  of  the 
national  domains  should  he  irrevocably 
maintained. — 5th.  That  no  one  should 
be  prosecuted  for  any  political  opinions 
he  may  have  expressed — 6th.  Free- 
dom of  conscience  and  of  the  press  to 
he  established. 

Such  were  to  be  the  bases  of  the 
new  constitution,  to  which  the  provi- 
sional government  was  to  pledge  itself 
in  its  address  to  the  people.  There 
were  sixty-five  members  of  the  senate 
present  at  this  meeting,  who,  at  its 
close,  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
proces- verbal,  and  thus  ). lodged  them- 
selves to  the  views  of  the  provisional 
government. 

Not  a word  had  yet  been  uttered  as 
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to  the  haad  of  the  future  governmentf 
nor  »ny  allusion  made  to  the  Emperor, 
then  at  Fontainbleau,  with  a large  and 
devoted  army.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  a decided  and  immediate 
step  be  taken — in  short,  the  forfeiture 
of  Napoleon  must  be  proposed  ; and, 
to  effect  this,  Talleymnd,  as  we  have 
already  said,  directed  his  views  to  the 
Republican  party,  whom  he  flattered 
with  the  prospect  of  a very  liberal  con- 
stitution, One  of  that  party  readily 
offered  to  make  the  proposition  in  the 
Senate.  That  body  was  accordingly 
convoked  again  the  following  evening, 
2nd  April,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Barthc'lemy.  M.  Lambrechts  rose, 
and  moved  "that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon and  his  family  had  forfeited  the 
throne,  the  constitution  having  been 
despotically  trampled  on  by  him,  and 
that  consequently,  the  French  people 
and  the  army  were  released  from  their 
allegiance  to  him.”  This  motion  was 
supported  by  the  entire  Republican 
party,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  provi- 
sional government.  Some  senators, 
personally  devoted  to  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty,  quit  the  Assembly.  The  ques- 
tion, without  debate,  was  immediately 
put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  by  a large 
majority.  The  provisional  govern, 
ment  were  authorized  to  make  public 
this  important  resolution. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  Hotel  Talleyrand, 
and  were  introduced  by  Talleyrand  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  Czar 
still  continued  to  manifest  the  same 
state  of  uneasy  excitement,  ever  seem- 
ing to  consider  himself  called  upon  for 
self-justification. 

“ Messieurs"  (said  he,  to  the  sena- 
tors), “ I am  delighted  to  find  myself 
among  you.  It  is  neither  ambition,' nor 
the  desire  of  conquest  that  has  brought 
me  here.  My  armies  have  entered 
France  only  to  repel  an  unjust  aggres- 
sion. Your  Emperor  has  brought  war 
to  my  very  gates,  when  I earnestly  de- 
sired peace.  It  is  just  and  wise  to  give 
to  France  strong  and  liberal  institu- 
tions.” 

Among  the  members  of  the  provi- 
sional government,  M.  de  Montesnuiou 
alone  was  a devoted  partisan  of  the 
Bourbons;  but  even  he  admitted  that 
no  government,  in  the  existing  state 
of  opinion,  could  hope  to  stand  which 
would  not  give  some  guarantee  for  the 
public  liberties.  The  first  meeting  of 


the  members  took  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  1st  April,  the  day  of  their 
appointment.  Their  first  care  was  to 
put  the  National  Guard,  then  the  only 
recognised  public  force,  in  the  capital, 
under  the  command  of  a chief  devoted 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  General 
Dcssolle,  a friend  of  Moreau,  then  in 
retirement,  received  this  important 
charge.  After  a provisional  ministry 
was  formed,  proclamations  were  is- 
sued, announcing  to  the  army  that 
although  it  no  longer  was  under  Na- 
oleon,  it  did  not  therefore  cease  to 
elong  to  France.  It  was  invited  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
In  fine,  the  following  proclamation, 
prepared  by  Talleyrand,  was  issued : — 

"Frenchmen! — Emerging  from  civil 
discord,  you  selected  as  your  chief  a 
man  who  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  surrounded  with  the  charac- 
ters of  greatness.  In  him  you  placed 
all  your  hopes.  He  has  disappointed 
yon.  He  has  not  governed  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  nor  even  in  those 
of  his  own  dynasty.  This  despotism 
has  eeased  1 The  allied  powers  have 
oceupied  the  capital.  The  senate  have 
declared  that  Napoleon  has  forfeited  the 
throne.  The  country  is  not  for  him. 
Frenchmen,  rally  round  ust  Peace  is 

foing  to  ^t  a term  to  the  confusion  of 
urope.  The  august  allies  have  pledged 
themselves  to  this.  The  country,  after 
its  long  agitations,  will  have  repose; 
and  having  been  enlightened  by  the 
trials  through  which  it  has  passed,  first 
of  anarchy  and  then  of  despotism,  it 
will  recover  its  happiness  in  the  return 
to  a paternal  government.’’ 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities of  Paris  gave  their  adhesion  to 
the  provisional  government.  Talley- 
rand, however,  desiring  still  to  give 
his  proceedings  every  legal  sanction, 
which,  in  such  an  emergency,  was  at- 
tainable, urged  the  members  of  the  le- 
gislative body  to  assemble  and  express 
their  collective  opinion  on  what  had 
been  done.  This  bodv  had  some  time 
previously  been  dissolved  by  Napo- 
leon, and  eontained  a strong  party  op- 
posed  to  him.  A large  number  of  its 
members  were  now  dispersed  in  the 
provinces,  but  still  a considerable 
number  remained  in  the  capital. 
These,  by  the  instigation  of  Talley- 
rand, assembled  propria  motu,  and 
passed  a resolution  in  accordance 
with  that  already  ademted  by  the 
Innate. 
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• 1 

BISHOF  OF  OSSORY’s  CHARGE.* 


The  design  of  our  English  Reformers 
vss  eminently  Catholic.  They  wished, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  draw  all  classes 
of  minds  willingly  under  the  influence 
of  the  National  Church,  and  (under 
the  direction  of  that  charity  which 
leads  us  not  to  please  ourselves,  but 
our  neighbour,  to  his  edihcation),  to 
accommodate  the  model  of  that  church 
totheexistingtemperof  mens'  thoughts 
and  dispositions.  They  did  not,  like 
the  Swiss  and  Scottish  Reformers,  set 
up  at  once  that  frame  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  which  they  regarded  as  the  ideal 
of  a Protestant  Church,  and  sternly 
require  all  to  break  through  every  old 
association  and  prejudice  to  conform 
to  it — thus  repelling,  at  the  outset,  all 
imperfectly  Protestantized  minds  from 
their  communion.  They  found  a con- 
siderable majority  of  the  population — 
a considerable  majority  of  the  clergy — 
tolerant  of  Protestant  doctrine ; but, 
from  habit,  from  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, from  taste,  from  a thousand  in- 
fluences and  prejudices,  attached  to 
the  old  ancestral  forms  which  Religion 
bad  so  long  worn,  that,  without  them, 
she  would  have  almost  ^peared  a 
stranger  in  their  eyes.  These  they 
did  not  venture  harshly  to  repel  at 
once.  They  retained,  in  the  begin- 
ning, as  much  as  possible  of  the  old 
forms,  avoiding  any  sudden  visible 
break  in  the  continuity  of  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements,  and  preferring  an 
incomplete  but  progressive,  to  a per- 
fect but  precipitate  reformation  of 
externals.  They  retained  the  episco- 
pal order,  with  its  jc.alously  guarded 
succession,  and  its  old  canonical  juris- 
diction— they  retained  the  old  canon 
law  of  the  Church,  though  deformed 
by  a thousand  inconsistencies,  and 
bearing  on  the  face  of  it  the  records 
of  Papal  usurpation — they  retained 
the  old  vestments,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  old  Liturgy — they  retained 
the  ancient  terms  and  usages,  the  old 
festivals  and  fasting  days,  the  calendar, 
with  its  red-letter  and  black-letter 


Ilagiology — they  retained  the  old  ca- 
thedrals and  their  offices,  the  choirs 
and  the  chanting,  the  copes  and  the 
processions — they  retained,  at  first, 
whatever  could  bo  retained  without 
the  positive  betrayal  of  some  vital 
principle  of  Protestantism.  In  con- 
sequence, they  were  enabled  to  carry 
the  people  with  them  in  their  Refor- 
mation, and  found  their  chief  difficulty 
in  the  zeal  of  those  ardent  spirits  who 
would  have  hurried  on  the  change 
with  a speed  that  might  have  endan- 
gered its  success. 

But,  then,  though  the  Reformation 
could  not  advantageously  move  too 
fast,  the  success  of  the  Reformers’ 
policy  would  be  equally  endanger- 
ed if  it  filled  to  move  at  all.— . 
Their  plan  could  only  be  rendered 
efficacious  by  the  mature,  but  steady 
development  of  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism in  the  minds  thus  drawn  in 
to  the  circle  of  its  influences.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  course  which 
they  adopted  was  to  join  (not  blend, 
for  they  could  not  blend) — to  join  in 
temporary  cohesion  two  alien  elements. 
The  old  structures,  and  forms,  and 
names,  and  usages,  were  not  really  the 
detached  and  meaningless  things  which 
they  appeared  when  placed  in  this  new 
juxtaposition,  like  fragments  of  an 
old  tessellated  pavement  studded  here 
and  there  in  the  floor  of  a modern 
edifice.  They  had  intimate  relations 
to  a closely  connected  system  of  which 
they  had  been  parts,  and  were  the 
natural  growth  of  real  and  very  potent 
principles.  They  could  not  be  safely 
left  as  they  were  ; the  presiding  spirit 
must  penetrate,  and  master  the  whole 
frame,  or  the  sources  of  disease  and 
death  will  linger  in  the  extremities 
which  it  has  not  force  to  animate. 
Upon  some  of  these  relics  of  a former 
system,  Protestantism  might  in  time 
confer  a new  meaning  and  relation, 
assimilating  them,  as  it  were,  to  its 
constitution,  and  sending  its  own  life- 
blood through  them  ; but  others  it 
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should  have  thrown  off,  ns  nuhealthy 
processes,  in  proportion  as  it  pother- 
ed strength  and  diffused  its  activity 
through  the  mass.  To  continue  these 
concessions  to  prejudices  created  by  a 
Popish  education  ainoment  longer  than 
was  necessary,  was  a course  of  treat- 
ment as  perilous  to  the  Church’s  sound- 
ness, as  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  chances 
of  a convalescent's  recovery  to  keep  him 
still  upon  the  diet  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  sick  room. 

In  practice,  men  are  ordinarily 
determined  much  less  by  strict  logical 
consequences,  than  by  associations — 
by  aetnal  tendencies — by  what  (to  bor- 
row a terra  from  the  chemists)  may  be 
called  the  ethical  affinities  of  things. 
The  changes  which  the  frame  of  the 
Church  underwent,  in  passing  from  the 
purity  of  the  apostolic,  to  the  complete 
and  systematised  corruption  of  the 
Papal  state,  were  the  symptoms  of  the 
working  of  an  antichristian  spirit,  pre- 
vailing more  and  more  in  every  age, 
till  it  acquired  an  universal  predomi- 
nance. They  might  not  follow  one 
another  by  strict  rational  inference  ; 
but  their  succession  was  nevertheless 
regulated  by  a law  of  development. 
Dry,  logical  minds  (like  those  of  the 
first  non-jurors)  might  attach  them- 
selves to  the  mere  matter  of  any  of 
these  forms  of  imperfect  development, 
the  institutions  of  the  Cypri.anic  or 
the  Athanasian  age — without  being 
forced,  or  even  tempted  farther.  But 
where  there  was  not  a mere  one- 
sided contact — where  the  characteris- 
tics of  imperfectly  developed  Popery 
found  an  affinity,  not  merely  in  the  rea- 
Bon,  but  in  the  tastes  and  sentiments 
and  feelings — the  imperfect  system, 
once  adopted,  began  to  ]>erfect  itself 
again  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  its 
nature  ; like  an  exotic,  which,  though 
starved,  and  stunted  in  an  uncongenial 
air,  revives  when  transplanted  into  a 
green-house,  and  recovers  the  verdure 
of  its  foliage  and  the  maturity  of  its 
fruit.  Names  and  usages  which  had 
lost  all  emphasis,  or  even  significance 
to  the  Protestant  ear  and  mind,  still 
retained  a deep  and  pregnant  meaning 
for  those  whose  tempers  were  conge- 
nial to  the  spirit  from  which  they  had 
emanated.  They  were  seeds  which 
wanted  only  a friendly  soil  to  germi- 
nate and  grow  anew.  As  one  note  of 
a once  familiar,  but  long-forgotten 
air,  will  sometimes  bring  hack  the 


whole  sequunbe'  of  thomdste— as  one 
drop  of  tlie  poisbnons  liquor  tasted 
will  sometimes  revive  the  feverish 
thirst  of  the  reformed  drankard,  at 
one  token  of  its  joys  or  sorrows  wil^ 
in  certain  states  Of  feeling,  restore  the 
whole  circle  of'  Our'  youthful  reraem'- 
bmnees  and  a.ssociations — so  to  minds 
duly  predisposed  in  the'ir  tendenewt, 
these  relics  of  the  inedkevai  eyttenv, 
possessed  a sort  'of  magical  potenfly 
to  create  afresh  that  aystdin  which 
formed  the  adequate  complement  of 
their  ethical  .affinities.  There  is  not, 
for  instance,  a single  part  id  the  strue- 
ture  of  our  old  cathedrals,  whudt  bos 
not  a me.aning.  The  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages  is  the  resuh  of  the 
principles  of  the  middle  ages — the 
form  which  architecture,  in  common 
with  all  the  .science  and  arts  and  man- 
ners of  mankind,  took  from  the  singu- 
larly plastic  and  pervading  spirit  of 
those  ages.  To  the  Protestant  mind 
that  .architecture  is  an  unmeaning  cy- 
pher, or  a mere  piece  of  antiquarian 
pedantry,  or,  if  we  those  to  regard  it 
in  the  bMt  light  possible,  a monument 
of  conquered  error,  the  spoilt ‘of  a 
vanquished  foe,  hung  up  in  the  eaiM- 
tuary,  not  for  use,  bat  as  a record  of 
victory.  But  to  other  minds  that  ar- 
chitecture, like  all  other  inedneval  re- 
Kes,  is  a powerful  suggestive  moral 
principle.  Let  them  catch  but  the 
sense  of  one  word  in  the  cypher,  and 
they  retrieve  at  once  the  whole  mean- 
ing. It  is  to  them  no  longer  anti- 
quarian lore,  but  knowledge  full  of 
practical  directions.  The  spoils  of 
idolatry  are  taken  down,  to  be  abused 
to  the  profanation  of  God’s  service- 
Our  readers  need  not  to  be  (old  that 
the  evils  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
the  natural  effects  of  the  check  of  tUoh 
a Reformation,  have  aotnally  ensued 
as  the  consequences  ofitsbeingebeoked. 
The  Reformation  advanced,  temper- 
ately, but  steadily,  throughout  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  ser- 
vices and  the  frame  of  the  Church  un- 
derwent a process  of  continued  and 
wholesome  purification,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  charitable  experiments  vin- 
dicated the  prudence  of  its  directors. 
How  sensible  tho  governors  of  our 
Church  were  that  their  work  was  in- 
complete, and  how  resolved  that  it 
should  not  stand  still  in  such  a point 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  tbeir  corres- 
pondence testifies : and,  if  the  Parker 
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Society  had  done  nothing  more  than 
retrieve  and  circulate  that  monument 
of  the  true  genius  of  our  Reformation! 
they  would  still  have  done  good  ser* 
.vice  to  the  Churclt  of  England.  But 
the  Reformation  was  checked.  What 
causes  arrested  its  progress,  it  is  fo- 
reign from  our  present  purpose  to  in- 
guire.  It  is  sulKcieot  now  for  us  to 
observe,  that,  in  a short  time  after  the 
death  of  King  Edward,  the  check 
come.  The  government,  perhaps,  was 
<to  notice  but  one  cause)  alarmed  at 
the  free  tendencies  of  Protestantism, 
and,  with  the  usual  weak  policy  of  go- 
vernments, thought  it  safer  to  attempt 
to  stop,  than  to  try  to  regulate,  the 
movement.  The  movement,  therefore, 
was  arrested  in  the  course  of  its  legi- 
timate direction ; and,  though  secretly 
accumulating  destructive  forces  for  a 
sudden  and  disorderly  outbreak,  ap- 
peared no  longer  in  the  form  of  a re- 
gular and  progressive  impulse.  The 
natural  consequences  of  such  a check 
speedily  ensued,  in  the  shape  of  what 
inay  be  called  the  counter- Reforma- 
tion in  the  Churcli  of  England. 

This  counter- Reformation,  or  the 
attempt  to  reconstruct  into  a system 
the  shattered  fragments  of  a former 
order  of  things,  b^an  to  move,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  under  Laud’s  ad- 
ministration. It,  too,  received  a check, 
aad  a violent  one,  in  the  shook  occa- 
sioned by  its  conflict  with  Protestant- 
ism, and  which,  for  a time,  threw  the 
whole  framework  of  the  Church  into 
disorder,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a 
permanent  disruption  of  its  parts.  It 
received  another,anda  more  effectual, 
check,  at  the  Revolution  ; and  the 
) Church  having,  by  a vigorous  effort, 
ejected  from  her  body  a large  portion 
of  the  party  who  prosecuted  this  work 
1 with  the  greatest  earnestness,  began  to 
show  signs  of  a healthier  Protestant 
action  tun  bad  been  visible  in  her  for 
a long  time  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation.  Still  the  weak  policy 
of  the  civil  governors,  equally  opposed 
to  movement  in  all  directions,  pre- 
vented once  more  the  salutary  effects 
of  this  reaction ; and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  astonishing  revival  of 
ithe  Counter-Reformation,  which  we 
have  witnessed  in  our  own  days,  and 
the  final  issue  of  which  we  may  con- 
jecture indeed,  but  cannot  venture  to 
predict. 

In  tracing  the  causes  of  an  event 


which,  when  it  happened,  struck  to 
many  not  only  with  dismay  at  its  ten- 
dencies, but  with  amazement  at  its  ap- 
parent tumccouniableness,  we  have 
freely  confessed  the  imperfection  of 
the  existing  framework  of  the  Church 
of  England.  We  know  no  real  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  dissembling  our 
defects,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  pos- 
sible advantage  could  justify  the  dis- 
honesty of  such  dissimulation.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  that  narrow 
insular  prejudice  which  assumes  that 
our  excellent  constitution  in  Church 
and  State  must  necessarily  be  the  most 
perfect  thing  of  the  kind  conceivable. 
The  existing  structure  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical polity  is  like  some  of  our  old 
English  country  seats,  the  patchwork 
of  many  designers,  and  in  the  various 
tastes  of  many  times.  There  is  the 
Norman  tower,  the  Tudor  mansion, 
the  modern  house.  Habit  and  vene- 
ration fur  the  home  of  our  fathers 
make  us  satisfied  to  put  up  with  the 
many  incongruities  and  inconveniences 
of  the  old  edifice  ; but  let  us  not  be, 
therefore,  so  foolish  as  to  maintain 
that  the  plan  is  regular,  and  the  ar- 
rangement the  most  commodious  pos- 
sible. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  ad- 
mitting the  actual  existence  in  the 
framework  of  our  Church  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a system  essentially  anti- 
Protestant,  we  allow  to  the  counter- 
reformation  an  equal  right  with  the 
reformation  to  prosecute  its  work,  or 
admit  that  that  active  party  which 
supports  it  have  as  much  claim  as 
their  antagonists  to  be  recognized  as 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  case  is  far  otherwise,  and 
it  can  require  no  great  perspicacity  to 
discern  the  reason  why  it  must  be  so. 
The  fragments  of  the  former  system, 
which  remain  with  us,  are  shattered 
fragments  ; they  are  evidences  that  we 
owe  our  present  position  to  a violent 
rending  assunder  of  a previous  order 
of  things.  If  the  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism be  not  just,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  a schism,  and  our  present 
position  is  indefensible.  It  cannot  be 
fair  or  reasonable,  therefore,  for  those 
who  actually  occupy  that  position,  to 
subvert  the  principles  which  alone  can 
justify  it.  It  cannot  be  loyalty  to  the 
Church  of  England  to  prove  that  she 
is  in  a state  of  schism.  In  effect,  it 
was  manifest,  from  a very  early  period 
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of  tb«ir  operatioDt,  that  the  eccle«ia«< 
tical  agitators  at  Oxford  bad  no  sen- 
timents of  loyalty  to  the  Church  of 
England ; — that,  to  use  their  own 
language,  “ their  loyalty  was  already 
engaged  to  the  Church  Catholic,  and 
they  could  not  enter  into  the  drift  and 
intentions  of  her  oppressor  without 
betraying  her."  Indeed,  the  gross 
dishonesty  of  men,  still  claiming  to  be 
members  of  what  is,  in  fact,  a reform- 
ed Church  of  some  kind,  setting  de- 
liberately and  knowingly  about  the 
work  of  restoring  again  in  it  the  whole 
circle  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  is 
so  offensively  glaring,  that  one  cannot 
suppose  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
fully  conscious  of  the  real  issue  of 
their  endeavours.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  very  soon  began  to  per- 
ceive what  must  be  the  end  of  their 
labours,  and  yet  that  this  perception 
tended  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  re- 
lax their  efforts ; and  it  is  certain 
that,  though  the  prime  movers  have 
at  last  found  themselves  compelled  to 
secede  from  our  communion,  they 
have  left  behind  them  many  equally 
sedulous,  if  not  equally  able,  co-ope- 
rators, who  prosecute  the  same  work 
within  the  fold  of  a Reformed  Church, 
although  experience  has  so  fully  affirm- 
ed the  conclusions  of  reason,  and 
shown  that  the  issue  must  be  to  undo 
the  Reformation. 

The  history  of  this  modern  and,  to 
us,  most  interesting  part  of  the  count- 
er-Reforroationary  movement  in  the 
Church  of  England,  is  drawn  with  a 
masterly  hand  by  the  Bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  in  his  two  charges,  which,  taken 
together,  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  piece  of  polemical  history  that 
has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Bos- 
suet.  In  particular,  wo  know  of  no 
publication  in  which  the  evidence  of 
these  men’s  rooted  and  original  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Church,  of  which  they 
were,  in  words,  the  most  fulsome 
flatterers,  but  which  they  flattered 
only  to  betray,  is  so  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly exhibited  as  in  the  first 
charge.  In  the  second,  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  has  done  mere  than  this.  The 


undisguisedly  Roman  form,  which  the 
movement  had  then  assumed,  rendered 
this  nearly  superfluous ; and  be  has 
accordingly  set  himself  to  show',  not 
merely  that  Tractarianism  is  Popish, 
but  that  it  and  Popery,  and  all  other 
species  of  the  same  class,  are  the  re- 
suits  of  the  common  false  principles 
of  superstition.  The  subjects  which 
chiefly  come  under  his  notice*  may 
he  reduced  to  the  three  heads  of— 
the  theory  of  development,  the  my- 
thical theory,  and  the  cirenmstances, 
hopes,  and  condition  of  the  residu- 
ary part  of  the  Tractarian  body 
which  still  remains  amongst  us.  In 
handling  these,  the  Bishop  alwayt 
prefers  the  profouuder  mode  of  treat- 
ment, showing  the  radical  falsehood  of 
these  men's  principles,  rather  than 
the  repugnance  of  their  conduct  to 
the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  Formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Although  Mr.  Newman’s  elaborate 
essay  upon  the  theory  of  developments 
was  not  published  at  the  time  wbea 
this  charge  was  delivered,  yet  the 
foundations  of  that  theory  had  been  to 
completely  laid  in  his  sermons,  that  to 
subvert  the  doctrine  of  these  is,  in  fact, 
to  confute  the  essay.  We  believe  that 
the  following  remarks  give  a blow  to 
the  theory,  which,  being  struck  upon 
its  centre  of  gravity,  is  sufldcient  to 
overturn  it  all ; — 

“ I do  not,  of  cour.se,  mean  to  shift 
this  theory,  for  which,  indeed,  we  have 
no  time.  But  I cannot  avoid  addings 
word  on  one  fundamental  point,  d'ho 
author  would  represent  that,  according 
to  the  views  ot  our  own  Clinrch,  the 
only  question  of  any  importance  which 
can  be  raised  in  the  case,  is  not  one  of 
principle  but  of  fact — not,  whether  there 
are  Developments  in  Religion,  but,  whe- 
ther certain  Developments  are  true  or 
false?  1 must  take  leave  to  add,  that 
(passing  by  the  question  which  be 
declines  answering,  viz.  By  whom  it 
the  truth  of  Developments  to  be  deter- 
mined), there  is  another  of  very  great 
importance,  about  which  a very  wide 
ditference,  exists,  namely  i How  is  their 
truth  or  falsehood  to  be  tried  and  esta- 
blished ? This  question  is  one  to  which 


• Wo  speak  of  subjects  of  real  present  importance  : for  in  addition  to  these,  3Ir. 
Ward  and  Mr.  Oakely,  who  may  both  be  considered  as  dead  and  buried  long  ago, 
meet  with  a degree  of  attention  from  his  lordship,  for  which,  considering  how  they 
are  generally  treated  by  their  friends  and  enemies,  they  certainly  should  be  very 
grateful. 
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you  perc«i?«  the  writor  bus  given,  in 
the  substance  of  his  theory,  a very  dif- 
ferent ansuer  from  that  which  U ren- 
dered by  our  Church,  and  one  which 
puts  the  written  word  of  God  in  a very 
different  place  from  that  which  it  occu- 
pies in  our  Articles. 

“ From  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind  there  will  be  not  merely  inferences 
from  the  revealed  truths,  but  a compa- 
rison of  different  truths,  to  determine 
their  mutual  relations  ; and  hence  what 
may  be  called  theological  dogmas  and 
theories  of  religion,  even  where  there 
is  not  the  ability  or  the  mental  habits 
which  w ould  lead  to  the  framing  of  com- 
plete systems  of  religion  in  detail.  This 
Is  a natural  fruit  of  the  activity  of  the 
human  mind.  And  it  is  almost,  if  not  al- 
together, as  much  a natural  result  of  the 
great  diversity  of  minds,  that  great  di- 
versity should  be  found  in  such  develop- 
ment* ; whereas  what  they  should  re- 
present is  one.  And  it  is  a most  impor- 
tant problem,  no  doubt,  to  adjust  such 
differences,  not  merely  so  as  to  roako 
subjective  religion  oae,  instead  of  being 
indefinitely  various,  but  to  make  it  one 
making  it  agree  with  objective  reli- 
gion, which  is  its  true  archetype.  Now 
the  mode  of  doing  this  presented  to  us 
in  this  theory,  is  by  a closer  examina- 
tion, and  a more  exact  analysis  of  our 
own  ideas  ; whereas  the  true  mode,  as 
indicated  in  our  Articles,  is  by  renewed 
and  deeper  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 

**  Oursixth  Articlois  founded  upon  the 
belief,  not  merely  that  in  Holy  Scripture 
we  have  a divine  and  infallible  infor- 
mant as  to  the  truths  of  religion,  but 
that  it  is  the  only  such  informant  that 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  us : that  it  re- 
veals to  us  the  various  truths  which  God 
intends  that  wo  should  know  and  be- 
lieve concerning  Ilis  nature  and  His 
will,  His  dealings  with  us,  and  His  pur- 
poses towards  us  ; concerning  our  own 
nature,  and  our  relation  to  Him,  our 
duty  in  this  life,  and  our  prospects  in 
another.  Moreover,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  not  only  the  amount  of  the  know- 
ledge which  Revelation  gives  us,  but 
the  way  in  which  it  is  given,  is  adapted 
to  our  nature  and  to  our  wants  by  His 
infinite  w isdom.  And  the  Article  refer- 
red to  is  founded  upon  an  intelligent 
perception  and  a riglit  use  of  the  mode 
actually  adopted  in  the  Bible.  For 
while  some  portions  of  the  volume  are 
framed  to  supply  us  directly  with  infor- 
mation concerning  the  momentous  sub- 
jects referred  to,  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  other  portions  is  something  very 
different ; but  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  wo  are  to  derive  the  knowledge  in- 
tended for  us  from  the  former,  indepen- 
dently of  the  latter,  or  from  any  por- 


tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures  indepen- 
dently of  the  rest. 

**  In  fact,  the  various  constituent  parts 
which  go  to  make  up  Divine  truth,  are 
not  arranged  in  the  Bible  in  duo  se- 
quence and  connexion,  after  the  manner 
of  an  orderly  treatise,  they  are  scatteredf 
so  to  speak,  through  tho  entire  book — 
w hat  is  deficient  in  one  place  being  sup- 
plied by  others  ; what  is  obscure  in  one 
place,  being  made  clear  by  others  ; some 
places  taking  aw*ay  the  difficulties  which 
others  have  created  ; errors  into  which 
we  should  fall  if  we  knew  but  a certain 
portion,  being  guarded  against  by  the 
remainder ; and  limitations  and  modifi- 
cations which  a particular  part,  whe- 
ther doctrinal  or  perceptive,  requires, 
being  to  bo  found  elsewhere,  and  it  may 
be,  not  in  one  place,  but  in  several, — so 
that  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  whole 
body  of  revealed  truth  which  God  has 

Srovided  for  us,  the  study  of  the  entire 
lible  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  un- 
systematic structure  of  Revelation,  as 
we  receivo  it,  no  doubt  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  exercise  our  reason  upon  it  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  from  it  tho  body 
of  Divine  truth,  which  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, But  this  office,  which  is  thus  put 
upon  his  reason,  and  which  is  very 
clearly  recognized  in  the  Article  referred 
to,  does  nothing  to  disturb  the  proper 
relation  of  man  to  revelation,  which  is 
to  receive  what  is  given  him,  and  not  to 
add  theretOf  or  to  diminiith  aught  from  it. 
It  gives  no  warrant  to  this  theory  of  the 
w ay  in  which  our  religion  is  to  be  work- 
ed out  by  reason  : that  it  is  by  making 
the  great  idea  of  the  great  objects  of  re- 
ligion, which  the  statements  of  Revela- 
tion about  them  have  impressed  upon 
our  minds,  the  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion, meditation,  investigation,  and  ana- 
lysis ; and  forming  theological  dogmas 
from  what  they  are,  what  they  contain, 
and  what  they  infer ; and  then  a new 
series,  or  successive  series,  of  the  like 
dogmas  from  what  the  former  lead  to  in 
the  way  of  consequence,  what  they  re- 
quire in  the  way  of  symmetry  or  anta- 
gonism, and  so  forth.  This  is  giving 
openly  to  Reason  a larger  share  in  our 
religion  than  to  Revelation, — making 
religion  more  the  w ork  of  man,  than  the 
gift  of  God  in  His  Holy  Word.  It  does 
not  indeed  give  man  a larger  shore  in 
the  work  than  every  false  system  has 
always  really  given  to  him,  but  larger 
than  any  has  ever  ventured  to  give  to 
him  avowedly.  In  fact,  it  would  appear 
as  if — when  once  it  was  settled  that 
Holy  Scripture  is  actually  a Revelation 
from  God — putting  any  human  scheme 
upon  a level  with  it,  offered  too  violent 
a shock  to  our  natural  feelings  of  reve- 
rence for  what  is  divine,  to  be  openly 
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attf^mpted.  And,  accordingly,  those  who 
have  taught  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men,  have  never  put  them  for- 
ward distinctly  as  (he  commandments  of 
men.  The  Jews  prctendwl  that  the  un- 
written traditions  by  which  they  cor- 
rupted or  set  aside  the  Divine  law,  were 
from  God  himself,  given  when  the  law 
was  given,  and  preserved  by  oral  tra- 
dition. In  the  same  way,  the  unwritten 
traditions  hv  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
overlaid  and  corrupted  the  Gcspel,  were 
derived  by  her  from  the  same  Divine 
source  from  which  the  Gospel  itself 
came— either  as  received  from  Christ’s 
own  mouth  by  the  Apostles,  or  as  dic- 
tated to  them  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and 
preserved  inviolate  in  the  Church  ; and 
therefore — on  the  ground  of  a common 
origin — claiming  the  same  authority 
with  the  Written  Word  itself.  And  so 
too  in  the  modification  of  the  Romish 
principle,  which  was  so  long  and  so 
confidently  maintained  by  Tractarians, 
in  which  Traditional  Interpretations  of 
Scripture  were  combined  with  Scripture 
itself,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Rule  of 
Faith — such  interpretations  were  only 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Scripture  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  actually  a part 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which 
could  be  proved  to  be  theirs,  by  the 
same  kiud  of  evidence  by  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  arc  referred  to 
their  authors.  All  these  are  figments 
indeed  ; but  they  show  how  deep-seated 
is  the  instinctive  feeling,  that  it  is  to 
llivinc  Inspiratiou,  and  not  to  human 
reason,  that  faith  is  due ; and  that,  if 
wo  have  a Revelation  from  God,  we 
cannot,  without  intolerable  presump- 
tion, put  anything  of  man’s  upon  a level 
with  it — his  inferences,  his  comments, 
or  his  interpretations.” 

The  principle  of  Protestantism  is 
the  principle  of  all  sound  science. 
Sub.‘titute  the  law  of  God  for  the 
course  of  nature,  .and  Bacon’s  great 
aphorism  forms  the  basis  of  all  sound 
theology.  “ Homo  Natune  Minister 
et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit 
quantum  de  Naturae  ordine  re  vel 
raente  observaverit,  nec  amplius  scit 
aut  potest.”  But  it  is  the  essence  of 
all  false  religion  to  prevent  the  human 
mind  from  pliicing  itself  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  Deity.  For  imme- 
diate, objective,  external  revelation,  it 
substitutes  a subjective  one,  and  teaches 
man  to  listen  for  oracles  murmured  from 
the  adytum  of  his  own  breast.  It  makes 
the  rule  of  faith  consist  in  a cycle  of 
hum.m  ideas,  with  which,  as  being 
formed  and  moulded  by  itself,  the 
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mind  may  grow  familiar  ; and,  under 
the  sway  of  the  same  natural  propen-i 
sity,  it  substitutes  a set  of  imperfect 
beings,  be  they  derai-gods  or  heroes, 
saints,  or  angels,  ns  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  religious  sentiment  ia 
the  place  of  that  Infinite  Being,  in 
whose  presence  sinful  souls  cannot  na? 
turally  feel  at  ease,  and  with  whose 
awful  essence  imagination  does  not 
dare  to  sport.  Hence  false  religions 
become  mythic  ; and  accordingly  the 
want  of  a mythology  was  soon  felt  by 
those  minds  which  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  Tractarian  influences,  and 
of  course  no  sooner  felt  thati  supplied. 
We  subjoin  a part  of  h’ls  lordship’s  re- 
marks upon  the  mythic  theory : — 

“ For  I ho  writers  not  only  avow  that 
they  hold  it  to  be  unnecessary,  in  order 
to  justify  their  inserting  a miraculous 
history  into  the  life  of  a saint,  that  they 
should  have  ascertained,  or  should  b«i- 
lievo  it  to  be  true — that  it  is  enough  If 
it  possess  dramatic  propriety  and  moral 
effect — but  they  profess  their  belief  that 
the  older  biographers  used  their  mate- 
rials with  just  the  same  indiHWrence  to 
truth  and  falsehood ; nay,  that  th^ 
actually  fabricated  lives,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  on  these  principles.  They  lay 
that,  • their  lives  are  not  so  much  striM 
biographies,  as  Myths,  edifying  stories 
compiled  from  tradition,  and  designed 
not  so  much  to  relate  facts  as  to  pro- 
clnce  a religious  impres.sion  on  the  mind 
of  the  hearer.’  ‘ Again,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  writers  intended  their  stories 
to  bn  believed  at  all.  Many  of  thorn 
may  have  boon  merely  legends,  things 
worthy  of  being  ‘ road  for  oxamplo  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners.’ 
a wild  and  f^rotesquo  Cal«  about  the 
triumphs  of  Saints  .and  Angels  over  the 
powers  of  evil  may  have  been  told  to  the 
novices  by  an  aged  monk  at  roorektion 
time,  without  l^ing  eonsidered  as  an 
article  of  faith.  Such  stories  wero 
meant  to  bo  symbols  of  tlin  invUiblo, 
like  the  strange  forms  of  dovils  which 
were  sculptured  about  the  Church.* 

“ This  theory  of  the  origin  of  such 
stories  was  of  course  intended  to  relies'C 
the  early  chroniclers  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  superstitious  credulity  under 
which  they  have  been  so  long  suffimMl 
to  lie.  And  that  it  is  put  forward  un- 
der a notion  of  doing  them  credit,  ie  a 
frei^h  and  striking  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  moral  sense  of  the  writers  of 
these  Lives  has  been  deadened  or  per- 
verted by  their  lax  pi*ineiplos  with  re- 
spect to  truth.  Tor  1 presume,  that 
there  is  no  one  but  will  feel,  unloss  his 
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min<J  has  been  corrptedin  the  same  way, 
that,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  subject 
the  ancient  biographers  to  a far  heavier 
charge  than  that  of  too  large  and  easy 
tailh. 

“ Hut  the  theory  has  a more  impor- 
tant bearuig  than  in  its  effects  upon  the 
reputation  of  Hagiologists,  ancient  or 
modem.  Ail  of  you  must  have  heard 
of,  [and  some  are  probably  weli  ac- 
quainted with,  the  fearless  appiication 
of  the  Mythicai  theory  to  the  New  Tkb- 
TAOIENT,  which'  appeared  in  tiermany 
about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  wliich 
produced  there  an  unprecedented  effect. 

In  fact,  at  the  time  that  itjwiw  brought 
out  in  that  OJticiaa  liatioiiali'-mi,  there 
seemed  to  bo  some  danger,  tiiat  if  some- 
thing were  not  speediiy  done  to  avert 
the  catastrophe,  not  a few  of  our  philo- 
sophical friends  there  might  lapse  into 
umple  belief.  The  older  devices  for 
getting  rid  of  tbo  miraculous  narratives 
of  Scripture  appeared  to  liave  had  tlieir 
day,  and  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  do- 
ing much  mischief.  The  thinking  world 
had  been  long  impatient  of  the  gross  nn- 
fairness  of  Detsm;  and  had  at  last  be- 
come weary  of  tho  never-ending  clumsy 
e.xpedieuts  of  Naturalism ; when  tliis 
mvtbical  theory  came  to  the  help  of  un- 
be'licf.  And  being  applied  with  un- 
bounded confidence,  and  supported  with 
no  small  sliaro  of  ingenuity  and  informa- 
tion, it  was  eminently  suecesslul,  and 
seemed  likely  to  maintain  its  ground,  at 
least  as  long  as  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors. 

“ All  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the 
Now  Testament,  withont  any  exception, 
(.and  it  is  hard  to  know  how  much  be- 
sides,) are  treaterl  as  mythical.  They 
are  either  hixtoricat  or  philosophical 
NIvths,  or  a mixture  of  both — that  is, 
'they  do  no  represent  real  occurrences, 
bnt  are  invented  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
symbolise  either  of  two  ideas,  with  their 
respective  developtnents — eiliier  tlie  idea 
out' Jesus,  which  his  disciples  formed  ; or 
I'theWro  of  the  Messiah,  which  the  prq- 
■’  nhccics,  under  their  view  of  their  inspi- 
, ration  and  meaning,  had  fixed  in  tho 
•fininds  of  the  Jews  long  before  the  Lord 
was  bom. 

V “ Now,  it  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  cost 
the  writers  of  tliese  lives  very  little  to 
receive  this  theory  of  tlie  Idfe  of  ,Tesat. 
In  fact,  their  application  of  tnc  Mythical 
theory  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  could 
hardly  bo  better  adapted,  if  it  were  in- 
< tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  Scriptural  histones 
of  the  blessed  Lord.  For  one  who  adopl® 
their  -view  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  early  Hagiologists  wrote,  can 
scarcely  stop  in  his  application  ol  it 
to  still  earlier  Lives  oi  the  Saints,  up 


to  the  most  ancient.  And  if  it  bo  once 
estoblislied  that  it  was  a principle  re- 
ceived very  early  and  constantly  acted 
upon  in  the  Church,  that  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  life  of  a departed  .servant 
of  Cod,  the  writer  was  at  liberty,  not 
merely  to  state  such  occurrences  as 
came  to  him  on  credible  evidence,  but  to 
coin  sucli  others  as  lie  thought  fit  or  ne- 
cessary to  convey  his  impression  of  the 
individuai,  and  of  the  large  measure  of 
Hivino  favour  that  he  enjoyed,  it  docs 
not  appear  why  we  should  reject  tliis 
theory  of  the  way  in  which  the  F.vnnge- 
lists  drew  up  their  histories  of  the  bless- 
ed Lord — which  seem  merely  to  a-ssunie 
that  the  same  principle  prevailed  still 
earlier  in  tho  Church. 

“ So  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
injuries  which  tliey  liave  iuiUcted  on  re- 
ligion and  morals,  in  this  publication, 
these  writers  have  given  all  tho  help  in 
their  power  to  tho  l.atest,  and,  as  it  is 
generally  thought,  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  assaults  which  Rationalism  has 
made  upou  Revelation. ” 

No  one,  indeed,  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hegelianism  of  Ger- 
many can  fail  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Newman  and  his  followers  have 
had  their  eye  upon  it  as  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  present  time  ; and  in  tiie 
same  way  as  the  last  defenders  of  Pa- 
ganism endeavoured  to  infuse  new  life 
into  its  moribund  body  by  accommo- 
dating it  to  the  prevalent  platonism  of 
the  ago,  these  men  have  sought  to  ex- 
hibit an  essentially  Pantheistic  philo- 
sophv  under  the  form  of  an  enlightened 
catholicity.  The  theory  of  develop- 
ments is”  an  imperfect  exhibition  of 
Hegel's  great  dogma  of  subjective  re- 
velation, making  divine  and  natural 
science  equally  the  results  of  the  laws 
of  the  developments  of  the  human 
mind  ; and  the  theory  of  myths  is  an 
application  of  the  principle  which 
takes  religion  out  of  the  sphere  of 
realities,  excluding  the  cognizance  of 
reason,  and  making  it  relate  only  to 
the  feelings  and  the  fancy  of  mankind. 
The  one  humanizes  the  doctrines,  the 
other  the  facts  of  revelation. 

The  excesses  into  whicli  the  mature 
Tractarians  have  run  being  shown  to 
be  the  natural  results  of  powerful 
principles  common  to  all  forms  of  su- 
perstition, the  question  remains,  what 
hopes  are  to  be  entertained  of  their 
stunted  brethren  who  still  remain  with 
us  in  a state  of  imperfect  development  7 
The  bishop  answers  that  the  peculiar 
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peril  of  their  position  consists  in  this» 
that  their  remaining  differences  with 
Romo  are  merely  negative.  And  here 
he  takes  occasion  to  correct  a very 
common  but  no  less  pestilent  error: — . 

“ A man’s  best  security  against  Rom- 
ish errors  does  not  lie  in  his  clear  per- 
ception or  sincere  rejection  of  the  errors 
themselves,  but  in  the  clearness  with 
which  he  apprehends,  and  still  more  in 
the  cordiality  wdth  which  ho  embraces 
the  opposite  truths.  It  is  often  asserted, 
and  too  often  weakly  admitted,  that  the 
members  of  our  Church  have  no  such 
safeguard.  It  is  often  staled,  sometimes 
insidiously,  sometimes,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, ignorantly,  that  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  us  and  Rome  is,  that 
she  has  added  certain  errors  to  the 
truth,  and  that  we  have  rejected  them; 
so  that  whatever  is  positive  and  sub- 
stantive in  our  religion,  is  common  to 
it  with  Romanism ; and  in  whatever  they 
differ,  ours  is  but  negative.  But,  how- 
ever current  it  U,  this  is  a false  and  in- 
jurious representation.  It  is  a true  ac- 
count, indeed,  of  a part  of  our  ditVer- 
cnces  with  Rome;  but  is  altogether 

erroneous  as  regards  another  part 

Rome  has  not  in(*rely  added  to  the  faith 
certain  doctrines  which  we  hold  to  be 
false,  but  she  has  added  to  the  substance 
of  some  fundamental  doctrines,  which 
can  receive  no  addition  without  being 
thereby  corrupted  and  falsified.  And 
with  regard  to  such  additions,  it  would 
be  altogether  a mistake  to  describe  her 
as  holding  the  truth,  and  something 
more.  She  cannot  make  the  addition 
without  converting  the  truth  into  its 
opposite.  And  the  correct  account  to 
he  given  of  our  difference  in  such  cases 
is,  that  wo  hold  the  truth,  and  that  she 
rejects  it,  and  holds  in  its  stead  her  ow*n 
corruption  of  it: — while  our  doctrine  is, 
to  say  the  least,  no  less  substantive  and 
positive  than  hers. 

“ This  is  plainly  the  case  in  our  lead- 
ing differences.  When  we  assert,  for 
example,  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  is  Scrip- 
ture aione,  wo  hurely  assort  a positive, 
not  a negative,  truth.  And  when  Rome 
asserts  that  it  is  Scripture  and  Tradi- 
tion, she  plainly  cannot  ho  described  as 
holding  the  truth  that  we  do,  and  some- 
thing more.  The  effect  of  the  addition 
which  she  makes  is  manifestly,  to  deny 
and  reject  the  truth  as  held  and  sutfortn 
by  us. 

“Again,  the  same  is  no  less  true  of 
our  differences  concerning  the  manner 
of  a sinner’s  Justification  before  God. 
We  hold  that  he  is jnstijied  bif  Faith  onhj. 
Here  is  surely  no  negation,  but  a posi- 
tive doctrine,  if  there  be  any.  Y’ou 
know  the  complicated  scheme  of  Justi- 


fication which  Rome  has  substituted  for 
this  simple  truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
analyze  it,  in  order  to  show  that,  in  this 
momentous  matter,  she  does  not  hold 
what  WG  do,  together  with  something 
more.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  Justification,  I 
suppose,  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  such 
a mistake.  But  the  Council  of  Trent 
has  itself  guarded  against  the  possibility 
of  it,  by  expressly  anathematizing  all 
who  maintain  that  astnner  »V  juttijied  by 
Faith  onhj. 

“ So  far,  I trust,  is  clear.  And  I 
should  hope  that  vou  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  further,  that  if  a man 
had  dropped  this  doctrine  out  of  his 
Creed,  even  though  he  saw  clearly  some 
of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
Justification,  and,  in  consequence,  sin- 
cerely renounced  it,  he  would  have  part- 
ed with  his  best  security  against  finally 
embracing  it.  This  is  but  a part,  in- 
deed, of  the  loss  which  he  would  incur  ; 
but  it  is  the  only  part  to  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  draw  your  attention.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
what  a man  disbelieves,  but  what  he 
believes,  that  gives  substance  and  re- 
ality, its  principle  of  life  and  growth,  to 
his  religion.  But  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remark,  that  it  is  the  latter,  and  not 
the  former,  which  constitutes  his  best 
and  surest  safeguard  against  tempta- 
tions to  abandon  his  religion  for  that  of 
Rome.  And  you  will  further  remark, 
that  it  performs  this  lower  office  through 
its  discharge  of  the  higher.  Suppose  a 
member  of  our  Church — I do  not  mean 
a Divine,  but  an  ordinary  member — to 
see  clearly,  and  honestly  to  renounce, 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  be 
may  never  think  of  them  again,  unless 
they  are  brought  before  him  in  contro- 
versy ; so  far  as  his  conduct  and  his  mo- 
tives, his  devotions  and  his  meditations, 
his  hopes  and  his  fears — so  far  as  fits 
whole  daily  walk  as  a Christian  is  con- 
cerned— they  are  to  him  as  though  they 
had  no  existence.  While  upon  the  post’ 
tire  truths  that  be  believes,  he  feeds  and 
lives;  they  are  continually  engaging 
and  exercising  his  religious  affections — > 
guiding,  restraining,  and  animating  him 
in  his  daily  course.  The  consequence 

is,  that  negative  truths  have  a tendency 
to  lose  their  hold  of  the  mind,  and  post’ 
/ire  truths  to  take  firmer  possession  of 

it.  And  if  one  who  has  rcctuced  his  dif- 
ferences with  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
former  class,  bo  brought  under  strong 
temptations  to  go  over  to  Rome,  he  is 
very  likely,  speaking  generally,  to  find, 
that  he  has  left  himself  without  any 
cffectnal  means  of  resistance.  All  the 
truths  from  which,  if  bis  mind  be  a reli- 
gious one  (which  1 am  supposing  all 
along),  he  has  been  drawing  comfort 
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and  support,  the  Chorch  of  Rome  will 
supnly  no  less  than  his  own  Church. — 
And,  as  to  tho  errors  of  the  former, 
why,  it  is  probable  that,  however  im- 
portant they  appear  to  him  at  the  outset, 
they  haveb<‘en,  in  the  way  that  I havede- 
scrib(?d,  jjradually  becoming  of  less  and 
less  importance  in  his  eyes.  And  that 
Church  isinno  want  of  adroit  advocates, 
living  and  dead,  who  can  furnish  such 
explanations  and  apologies  for  all  her 
errors,  as  will  be  likely  to  takeaway  all 
the  little  importance  that  they  still  re- 
tain in  hU  mind. 

**  Whereas,  one  who  had  kept  in  their 
proper  place  tho  positive  truths  which 
Ins  Church  teaches,  and  which  the 
Church  of  Uome  rejects,  and,  above  all, 
that  wholesome  dociriney  and  very  full  of 
comforty  to  which  1 have  no  often  refer- 
red, would  bo  likely  to  find  in  them  an 
effectual  safeguard  if  brought  into  the 
like  temptations.  He  would  feel  that  he 
could  not  renounce  his  ditforcnces  with 
the  Church  of  Ibjine,  without  renouncing 
what  had  been  affording  bim  spiritual 
sustenance  and  spiritual  comfort ; what 
had  been  the  spring  to  him  of  his  highest 
enjoyments  and  his  brightot  hopes — 
what  he  loved  most  and  prized  most ; 
and  ho  w ouid  feel  that  Rome  could  be- 
stow nothing  on  him — nay,  could  pro- 
mise nothing  to  him,  which  would  in 
any  degree  compensate  for  w hat  she  re- 
quired him  to  give  up.  And  so  it  might 
be  confidently  expected  that  the  latter 
would  be  preserved  under  temptations 
to  which  tne  former  would  fall  an  easy 
prey.” 

The  peculiar  danger  of  such  a mere- 
ly npf^aiive  Protestantism  lies  in  this, 
that  it  makes  no  provision  for  supply- 
ing those  real  wants  of  human  nature 
by, truth,  which  false  religion  so  os- 
tentatiously promises  to  supply  by  er- 
ror 

“ There  is  always  enough  of  a sense 
of  guilt  and  of  danger,  even  in  the  most 
thoughtless,  to  make  it  pleasant  to  them 
to  obtain  peace  and  safety.  Indolence, 
love  of  pleasure,  and  love  of  tho  world, 
make  it  desirable  that  what  is  to  pro- 
cure this  for  ns  should  bo  done  by 
otijers  ; while  tho  pride  and  self-righ- 
tcousness,  which  arejust  ns  much  ingre- 
dients in  our  nature,  make  it  desirable 
that  something  at  least  should  be  done 
by  ourselves.  And,  moreover,  a sense 
of  the  presence  of  God  is  intolerable  to 
fallen  man,  and  he  naturally  desires 
that  religion  should  bo  so  framed  as  to 
interpose  something  between  this  dread- 
ed being  and  his  soul. 

All  these  irregular  desires  are  con- 


nected with  some  real  wants  of  our  na- 
ture. And  for  all  its  real  wants,  the 
Gospel  makes  a full  provision.  But  it 
makes  tins  provision  in  a way  w hich  is 
not  intended,  nor  fitted  to  gratify  our 
ill-regulated  desires,  but  to  mortify  and 
subdue  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
false  religion,  w hile  it  makes  but  a de- 
lusive provision  for  our  real  wants,  ac- 
commodates itself  to  all  those  mis-di- 
rected  cravings. 

**  But  these  cravings  are  deeply  seat- 
ed, and  widely  diftused — restless  and 
importunate — and  Christianity  was  soon 
modified  to  meet  them.  And  this  was 
the  more  readily  done,  because  the  cor- 
ruptions by  which  it  was  brought  into 
accordance  with  tho  demands  of  the  car- 
nal mind  were,  at  the  same  time,  those 
which  were  the  best  fitted  to  augment 
ecclesiastical  power. 

“ But  however  early  these  changes 
began,  they  were  comsummated  in  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  You 
know  enough  of  its  various  corruptions 
to  know,  that  they  are  but  expedients 
to  meet  and  gratify  those  desires  of  our 
fallen  nature  to  which  I have  referred, 
which  Christianity,  in  its  uncorrupted 
state,  mortifies,  and  subdues,  chastens, 
and  exalts.  But  among  these  corrupt 
devices  to  satisfy  such  cravings,  per- 
haps the  corrupt  notion  of  ‘the  Church’ 
holds  tho  highest  place.  It  gives  our 
fellow-men  to  stand  between  us  and 
God — it  gives  practically  their  acts  and 
our  own — our  own  observances — and,  if 
n<?ed  be,  sclfdiifiictions — as  what  we  are 
to  look  to  for  pardon  and  peace; — it,  in 
short,  concentrates  in  itself,  or  has  col- 
lected about  itself,  alt  tho  most  destruc- 
tive errors  of  Romanism,  and  has  sup- 
plied the  most  effectual  moans  of  uphold- 
ing them  all. 

“ 'I'he  Romish  theory  of  the  Church 
has  indeed  proved  to  be  an  engine  of 
boundless  power,  not  merely  for  exalt- 
ing unduly  the  clerical  order,  and  con- 
firming and  extending  ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny, but  for  deforming  and  degrading 
all  that  is  most  excellent  and  most  va- 
luable in  religion.  And  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  be  re-con- 
structed  by  Trnctarians,  it  seems  ca- 
pable of  doing  ail  the  evil  in  both  ways 
that  it  ever  did. 

“YTany  will  think  that  this  is  a w'cak 
exaggeration  ; — tliat  whatever  evil  this 
theory  may  bo  able  to  do  in  the  latter 
way,  it  is  preposterous  to  fear  much  in- 
jury from  It  in  the  former.  To  restore 
indeed  the  reign  of  superstition  and  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  at  the  present 
day,  will,  no  doubt,  bo  regarded  by 
raanvas  too  chimerical  an  enterprise  to 
be  attempted  by  sane  men.  At  least 
it  will  be  confidently  imagined  that  if  a 
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spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  were 
now  to  show  itself,  we  may  trust  to  the 
lights  of  our  age  to  keep  it  within  due 
limits  ; — there  is,  it  will  be  thought,  in 
our  day  too  much  freedom,  too  mueh 
intelligence,  too  much  information  ; the 
rights  of  conscience  arc  too  well  under- 
stood, and  too  highly  valued,  to  leave 
any  room  for  fears  on  this  head. 

“ I trust  wo  have  some  better  security 
than  this  from  such  dangers,  for  I be- 
lieve this  to  be  a very  poor  dependance. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  amount  of 
superstitious  observances — what  extent 
of  tyranny  over  the  reason  and  consci- 
ence— an  enlightened  age  will  submit  to, 
in  return  fur  having  religion  transferred 
to  externals,  and  being  allowed  to  look 
more  to  man  than  to  God — to  what  is 
done  withoutns  than  what  is  done  within. 
The  various  false  religions  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  show  what  burdens  men  in 
every  stage  of  civilization  up  to  the 
very  highest,  will  bear — all  that  they 
will  consent  to  believe,  all  that  they  will 
do,  and  all  that  they  will  suffer— in  ex- 
change for  the  false  peace  which  they 
find  in  what  is  common  to  all  false  re- 
ligions— the  being  enabled  to  look  for 
forgiveness  to  some  outward  acts  to  be 
done  by  themselves  or  by  their  fellow- 
men — being  enabled  to  take  refuge  from 
a sense  of  guilt  and  a fear  of  punish- 
ment in  a belief  in  the  power  of  men, 
and  the  virtue  of  ceremonies  and  aus- 
terities, to  give  security  and  innocence 
to  the  soul." 

There  is  curious  passage  at  the  lat- 
ter close  of  Hobbes’s  “ Leviathan,"  in 
reading  which,  at  the  present  day,  one 
feels  as  if  the  old  Infidel  of  Malms- 
bury  “ spoke  not"  entirely  “ of  him- 
self:”— 

” If  a man  considers  the  originall  of 
this  groat  ecclcsiasticall  dominion,  he 
will  easily  perceive,  that  the  Papacy 
is  no  other  than  the  ghost  of  the  deceas- 
ed Romm  Empire,  sitting  crowned  upon 


the  grave  thereof,  for  so  did  the  Papa- 
cy start  up  on  a sudden  out  of  the  mins 
of  that  heathen  power  ....  It 
was  not,  therefore,  a very  difficult  mat- 
ter for  Henry  VIII.  by  his  exorcisme; 
nor  for  Queen  Elizabeth  by  hers,  to  cast 
them  out.  But  who  knows  that  this 
spirit  of  Rome,  now  gone  out,  and  walk- 
ing, by  missions,  through  the  dry  places 
of  Cbi^  Japan,  and  the  Indies,  that 
yield  him  little  fruits,  may  not  return, 
or  rather  an  assembly  of  spirits  worse 
than  be,  enter  and  inhabit  this  clean 
swept  house,  and  make  the  end  thereof 
worse  than  the  beginning  ? For  it  Is 
not  the  Romane  clergy  oHely  that  pre- 
tends the  kingdome  of  God  to  l:e  of 
this  vvorid,  and  thereby  to  hare  a pow- 
er therein,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
civill  state." 

Our  readers'  will  have  gathered 
from  the  tone  of  our  remarks,  and  the 
length  of  our  extracts,  that  we  have, 
at  least,  no  disposition  to  pick  a quar- 
rel with  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  ; yet,  as 
the  jealous  guardians  of  oar  national 
literature  we  cannot  part  from  biia 
without  a word  of  remonstrance.  Why 
should  an  Irish  prelate  choose  nnne- 
ce.ssarily  to  appear  before  the  public 
as  a literary  absentee  f Have  we  no 
types,  no  presses,  no  booksellers  in 
Ireland  that  he  should  think  it  needful 
to  publish  his  works  in  London  ? HU 
name  and  character  are  sufficient  to 
command  a sale  for  his  writings  where- 
ever  published.  They  might  help  to 
give  some  credit  to  the  Irish  press, 
but  can  receive  none  from  an  English. 
Dublin  has  capability  enough.  The 
press  of  our  University  has  jprodneed 
specimens  of  typography  that  cannot 
be  disparaged  by  any  comparison.  All 
our  trade  wants  is  countenance  and 
patronage,  and  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
our  fair  share  of  it  from  the  Irish 
bench  ? 
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THE  VUINO.* 

iFrom  tke  Sumdieh  of  E,  G.  Geijor.y 
GT  >V1IXUM  LAXOES,  EGQ. 

O * 

Vid  fmtou  )U»  aIUm  bUf  itufan  m'lg  tic. 

At  fifteen  years  olJ,  my  mother’s  poor  cot 
I begun  to  think  straight  and  confined. 

And  tending  the  goats  seemed  a irearisome  lot  ; 

I was  altered  in  heart  and  mind. 

I grew  dreamy  and  thoughtful — I knew  not  wherefore, 
But  felt  I no  longer  was  blithe  ns  before, 

In  the  Woods. 

And  up  the  steep  Fjeld  I swiftly  sprang, 

And  gazed  the  wide  waters  o'er  ; 

I thought  how  tho  wild  waves  sweetly  sang 
As  they  broke  on  the  foaming  shore. 

I thought  how  they  came  from  a far,  far  land. 

No  chain  could  hold  them,  they  felt  no  band 
On  the  Sea. 

From  the  beach,  one  morning,  a ship  I beheld. 

Darting  in  like  a shaft  from  a how  ; 

Then  my  heart  glowed  within  me,  my  bosom  swelled — 
And  I knew  how  to  cure  my  woe. 

1 ran  from  my  goats  and  my  mother  that  day. 

The  Viking  received  me,  and  bore  mo  away 
O'er  the  Se.a. 

To  the  sails  the  wind  sprang  with  mighty  leap. 

And  we  flew  o’er  the  bounding  sea. 

The  mountains  sank  'ncath  the  dark  blue  deep. 

And  I felt  so  glad  and  so  free  ; 

I grasped  in  my  hand  my  father’s  old  brand. 

And  swore  to  win  me  both  wealth  and  land. 

On  the  Sea. 

At  sixteen  years  old,  the  Viking  I slew. 

For  ho  called  me  a beardless  child  ; 

So  I became  Sea-king — my  winged  bark  flew 
On  her  bloody  war-path  wild. 

I harried  the  land,  won  castle  and  hold. 

And  cast  lots  for  the  prize  with  my  Kiempers  bold 
On  the  Sea. 

And  horns  of  sparkling  mead  wo  drained 
On  the  stormy  waves,  with  pride  ; 

From  the  Sea  o’er  every  land  we  reigned — 

From  France  I bore  off  my  bride  ; 


• From  the  Icelandic  “Vik-ingr,”  literally  “a  seaman,”  fromTiA,  abay  or  harbour, 
and  ingr.  a young  man.  This  word  is  not  etymologically  connected  with  our  king, 
although  it  is  in  Fnglish  works  often  erroneously  printed  Vi-king. 
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Three  days  the  wept — was  content  at  last ; 
And  gaily  the  day  of  our  wedding  we  past 
On  the  Sea. 


I won  lands  and  cities,  town  and  tower. 

And  drank  in  a smoke-stained  hall,* 

And  I felt  the  cares  of  wealth  and  power. 

And  slept  within  locks  and  wall. 

So  passed  a long  winter — dull,  dreary  to  me 
W as  the  land,  though  my  kingdom.  I longed  to  be  free 
On  the  Sea. 


Right  little  I did — though  each  helpless  thrall 
Would  fain  throw  his  cares  on  my  back  ; 
I was  ashed  to  prop  every  peasant's  wall. 

And  lock  every  pedlar's  pack  I 
For  rieving  and  plunder,  and  war-won  gain 
I longed  myself  sick — “ O were  I again 
On  the  sea!" 


So  prayed  I — 'till  passed  was  the  winter  long. 
And  blossoms  bedecked  the  shore  ; 

And  billows  were  singing  their  ancient  song 
“To  sea  1 to  sea!"  they  roar  ; 

And  spring  winds  sported  round  hollow  and  height. 
And  mountain  torrents  rushed  down  with  delight 
To  the  sea. 


Then  once  again  that  viewless  chain 
My  soul  to  the  ocean  drew — 

I scattered  my  gold  o'er  the  land  amain. 
My  crown  away  I threw — 

And  poor  again,  sailed  with  bark  and  brand, 
On  a Viking-cruise  to  a nameless  land 
O'er  the  sea. 


We  swept  as  free  as  the  wild  winds  o'er 
The  waves  of  the  far-heaving  tide. 
Many  people  we  saw  on  many  a shore—. 
Alike  they  all  lived — and  died. 

With  them  we  saw  care  for  ever  abide. 

But  care  ne'er  comes  where  the  Vikings  glide 
O'er  the  sea. 


Again  my  brave  Kaempers  around  me  stood. 
And  gazed  on  the  offing  wide  | 

Came  a Viking  sail — it  boded  blood — 

Came  merchants, — we  let  them  bide. 

But  bloody  was  victory  worthy  the  brave. 

And  Viking's  friendship  was  knit  with  the  glaive 
On  the  Sea. 


* “ Never  to  drink  under  lolad  at"  (under  a sooty  roof)  was  an  article  in  the 
Viking  law-code. 
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As  I stood  by  day  on  the  heaving  prow. 

Bright  before  me  the  future  lay  ; 

As  a proud  swan  floats  through  the  sedges  slow, 

I fared  on  my  foaming  way. 

And  mine  was  each  prize  in  my  pathway  placed, 

My  hopes  were  free  as  the  boundless  waste 
Of  the  Sea. 

But  at  night,  as  I stood  on  the  heaving  prow. 

And  fared  on  my  lonely  way, 

I heard  the  Fates  weaving  their  web  of  woo, 
Through  the  rush  of  the  seething  spray. 

But  no  wave-muttered  warning  my  soul  could  appal, 
I was  ready,  if  evil  or  good  might  befall 
On  the  Sea. 

I was  twenty  years  old — when  my  fortunes  fell. 
And  the  seas  now  long  for  my  life  ; 

The  taste  of  my  blood  the  waves  know  well. 

They  have  drank  it  in  many  a strife. 

1 feel  my  glowing  heart  beat  high. 

Soon  cold  and  still  that  heart  must  lie 
In  the  Sea. 

Yet  I mourn  not  my  days'  untimely  end. 

For  happy,  though  short,  were  they  t 

To  Valhalla's  hall  many  paths  ascend, 

And  the  best  is  the  shortest  way. 

My  death  song  sounds  in  the  dashing  wave, 

I have  passed  my  life,  and  will  find  my  grave 
In  the  Sea. 

So  sang,  as  the  breakers  around  him  roar, 

A Viking  wrecked  on  a lonely  shore  ; 

Soon  he  rested,  beneath  the  deep  lying. 

And  round  the  grave  of  that  Sea-king  bold. 

The  winds  and  waves  sang  on  as  of  old. 

But  the  fame  of  the  brave  is  undying. 
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Amongst  the  various  classes  of  men  who  have,  in  modern  times,  figured  at  the 
Irish  Bar,  there  may  be  noticed  an  order  of  superior  spirits,  who  have  at  once 
adorned  their  profession  by  their  talents,  and  illustrated  society  by  the  accom- 
plishments of  polished  life.  They  have  not  been  mere  lawyers,  immersed  in 
technical  sophistry,  thinking  that  all  useful  knowledge  and  learning  was  confined 
to  legal  pedantry.  Neither  have  they  been  mere  politicians,  living  in  the  pul>- 
lic  breath,  fretting  out  their  existence  in  vulgar  clamour  and  factious  excitement. 
They  seem  (as  Burke  said  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds),  to  have  descended  in  their 
profession  from  a loftier  sphere.  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  society  round  them,  yet  to  have  been  superior  to  its  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  to  have  formed  their  char.aoters,  not  by  reference  to  the  com- 
mon prevailing  types,  but  by  a certain  standard  of  their  own.  Not  looking  for 
the  applause  of  the  multitude,  they  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  value  of  that 
good  opinion,  which  comes  from  the  di.scriminating  few.  With  too  much  pride 
to  hunt  after  popularity,  and  yet  of  a nature  too  suave  and  amiable  to  shroud 
themselves  in  austere  and  artificial  reserve,  they  have  been  at  once  popular, 
without  labouring  to  become  so,  and  dignified,  though  living  in  the  vexatious 
bustle  of  professional  life. 

Other  features  also  may  be  noticed  in  that  class  of  the  Bar.  The  members 
have  been  marked  by  a strong  cast  of  national  character.  They  have  not  been 
tame  copyists  of  English  models.  They  have  been  “ racy  of  the  soil” — racij 
of  its  wit  and  eloquence  ; of  its  generous  sentiments,  and  love  of  brilliancy,  but 
not  reeling  of  its  violence  or  fanaticism.  With  the  sentiment  of  nationality, 
their  personal  characters  appear  to  have  been  gracefully  tinctured.  Of  patri- 
cian manners,  aristocratic  convictions,  and  tolerant  views  of  society,  they  have 
formed  a sort  of  noblesse  de  robe,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which,  in  the  bet- 
ter ages  of  French  hi.story,  was  famous  for  its  D'.\uguesseau — its  De  I’Hopital 
— its  Montesquieu.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  philosopher  or  the  novelist 
would  find  in  this  class  of  men  the  nature  of  a real  Irish  aristocracy,  better  than 
in  the  hereditary  nobility,  many  of  whom  are  English  in  descent  and  manners, 
and  almost  purely  so  in  personal  character. 

To  this  classic  order  of  Irish  barristers  have  belonged  Anthony  Malone,  Hus- 
sey Burgh,  and  Charles  Kendal  Bu-he.  We  do  not  include  in  it  such  men  as 
Curran  and  Plunkct,  for  they  stand  apart  by  themselves,  and  were  more  vehe- 
ment and  aggressive  in  their  lives  and  characters  than  those  we  have  enu- 
merated. With  Malone  commences  the  fame  of  the  Irish  Bar.  “ He  was," 
says  Grattan,  “a  man  of  the  finest  intellect  that  any  country  ever  produced.” 
“The  three  ablest  men  I ever  heard  were  Mr.  Pitt  (the  father),  Mr.  Murray 
(Lord  Mansfield),  and  Mr.  Malone.  Fur  a pojiular  assembly  I would  choose 
Mr.  Pitt  ; for  a privy  council,  Murray,  but  for  twelve  wise  men,  Malone." 
This  was  the  opinion  which  Lord  Sackville,  the  Secretary  of  1753,  gave  of  Mr. 
Malone  to  a gentleman  from  whom  I heard  it.  “ He  is  a great  sea  in  a calm,” 
said  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton,  another  great  judge  of  men  and  manners.  “ Aye," 
it  was  replied,  “ but  had  you  seen  him  when  he  was  young  you  would  have 
said  he  was  a great  sea  in  a storm ; and  like  the  season,  whether  in  a 
calm  or  storm,  he  was  a great  production  of  nature.”  Of  Hussey  Burgh, 
Grattan  has  spoken  in  terms  equally  strong: — “ A man  singularly  gifted  with 
great  talent,  great  variety,  wit,  oratory,  logic.  He,  too,  had  weakness,  but  he 
bad  the  pride  of  genius  also.  He  strove  to  raise  his  country  along  with  him- 
self. The  gates  of  promotion  were  shut  on  him,  as  those  of  glory  opened." 
It  was  Grattan  also  who  was  the  first  to  give  due  appreciation  to  young  Bushe. 
After  hearing  the  youthful  orator  in  the  College  Historical  Societv,  he  said, 
*'  He  spoke  with  the  lips  of  an  angel." 
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These  were  wen  who  lived  in  what  we  might  call  the  Augustan  age  of  Ire- 
land. They  formed  what  we  will  call  the  Augustan  order  of  the  Irish  Bar  ; an 
order  which  we  trust  will  never  be  extinct,  but  will  transmit  its  moral  dignity 
to  successive  generations.  When  we  review  the  Bench  and  Bar  we  perceive 
that  it  boasts  at  least  one  eminent  example  of  that  order,  in  the  person  of 
the  Right  Honourable  John  Doherty,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Sprung  from  an  ancient  family,  and  endowed  with  many  valuable  qualities, 
with  energy  of  character,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  a distinguished 
personal  appearance,  Mr.  Doherty  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1808,  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  Closely  connected  by  family  ties  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning, who  was  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  under  the  Portland  ministry, 
Mr.  Doherty  had  all  the  presumptive  claims  of  ofbcial  connexion.  But  in  his 
own  personal  qualities  he  founded  the  strongest  pretensions  to  worldly  success. 
He  desired  to  succeed  in  the  profesision  of  the  law  solely  by  his  own  merits,  for  he 
was  of  too  proud  a disposition  to  dangle  in  the  antechamber  of  a minister,  or 
ascend  by  back  stairs’  influence.  He  had  most  of  the  requisites  for  great  success 
at  the  Bar.  His  constitution  was  vigorous,  and  capable  of  enduring  the 
vast  labour  of  a legal  practitioner  ; his  character  was  open  .and  generous, 
his  manners  ingratiating,  yet  withal  manly  and  dignified.  Added  to  those  high 
personal  qualities,  there  were  intellectual  faculties  of  no  common  order.  His 
apprehension  was  rapid  ; in  practical  business  his  discernment  was  quick  and 
sure  ; his  understanding,  though  not  subtle,  or  peculiarly  adapted  for  dealing 
with  severely  abstract  principles,  was  clear  and  comprehensive.  If  he  had  not 
imagination  of  the  highest  order,  he  posse.ssed  a lively  and  active  fancy,  which 
gave  grace,  variety,  and  relief  to  the  more  sober  qualities  of  his  mind.  Partly 
from  nature,  and  p.artly  from  judicious  cultivation,  his  taste,  though  inclining 
to  the  florid,  was  correct  and  pure.  And  lastly,  there  was  in  his  mental  and 
personal  character  th.at  valuable  union  of  intellect  and  feeling,  that  harmo- 
nious working  of  heart  and  head,  which  in  many  cases  constitutes  decisive 
superiority. 

But  in  those  days  succe.ss  at  the  bar  w.as  not  so  rapid  as  persons  might  sup- 
pose. Just  at  that  time  (1808  to  1812)  the  profession  was  overstocked  with 
talents.  Saurin,  Plunket,  Bushe,  JSbb,  Moore  (Arthur),  O'Connell,  Burton, 
Joy,  and  a host  of  able  men  occupied  the  foremost  places  in  the  profe.s.sion. 
The  juniors  were  numerou.s — the  Pennefathers  and  others  scarcely  le.«s  qu.alified 
— were  working  into  practice.  The  first  operation  of  the  Union  had  been  to 
throw  numbers  upon  the  bar.  The  latter  years  of  the  Irish  parliament  had 
been  illumined  by  the  brilliant  oratory  of  men  who  were  members  of  the  bar. 
The  profession  w.as  placed  in  an  undue  prominence  before  the  country.  Ad- 
venturers thronged  to  it  from  all  quarters  of  the  island.  From  being  a 
fashion.able  accomplishment,  eloquence,  by  the  force  of  political  events,  had 
become  the  .source  of  power.  The  career  of  Curran  had  influenced  numbers. 
The  Celebrity  of  Bushe  and  Plunket  was  not  le.ss  effective  in  developing  the 
ambition  of  many  generous  and  gifted  minds.  The  rt^wards  also,  which  were 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  retainers  of  polilic.al  parties,  enlisted  the  selfish  and 
grosser  natures,  and  these  various  influences  precipitated  upon  the  bar  nearly 
all  the  intellectual  ambition  of  the  country — most  fortunately  for  the  fame  of 
the  bar,  but,  as  we  have  always  thought,  most  unfortunately  for  the  general 
growth  of  intellect  in  the  country.  The  ambition  of  our  young  men  became 
too  exclusively  forensic.  Fame  was  worship]>ed  as  if  it  had  no  more  enduring 
temple  than  the  Four  Courts.  To  make  a great  speech  w.as  to  perform  a most 
meritorious  act  ; and  the  vehement  or.ator,  in  .all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  highly- 
wrought  peror.ation.  was  deemed  a more  glorious  character  than  some  Penin- 
sular hero,  rallying  a st.aggering  regiment  by  his  courage.  The  calm  nod  of 
Arthur  Wellesley,  upon  some  daring  exploit,  was  less  valued  than  a graceful 
compliment  to  a young  speaker  from  a Curran  or  a Bushe. 

There  was  another  cause  at  work  to  produce  this  state  of  things.  We  are 
a susceptible  people,  of  an  artistic  tem]ierainent,  and  no  art  is  so  universally 
appreciated  as  music  and  eloquence,  because  their  appreciation  chiefly  depends 
on  certain  organic  qualities  which  are  universally  diffused.  Hence  the  orator 
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acquire*  popular  fame,  and  sees  his  celebrity  reflected  in  the  eager  gaze  of  a 
thousand  observing  eyes.  Thus,  in  1808,  and  subsequently,  whAl  numbeft 
gladly  recognized  the  genial  countenance  of  Bushe,  as  lie  walbed  to  or  from  the 
courts;  while  they  passed,  without  notice,  the  young  poet  who  was  exalting  the 
fame  of  Ireland  to  a higher  pitch  than  any  orator  of  his  age  ! It  cannot  be  tot) 
often  repealed  that  mere  eloquence  is  too  much  esteemed  in  Ireland. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Doherty  first  appeared  at  the  bar,  so  prodigious  was  the 
numbers  of  eloquent  and  able  advocates  in  the  profession  that  it  was  difficult  to 
become  eminent  amongst  them.  Mr.  Doherty  had  nearly  all  the  qualities 
which  form  the  orator,  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around  the  bar  he  saw  several 
men  unemployed,  although  he  himself  could  testify  to  their  ability  as  mere 
speakers.  He  saw  also  several  men  of  another  class — sound  and  erudite  lawyer! 
sweeping  the  hall  with  empty  brief  b.igs.  He  saw  advocates,  without  law,  and 
lawyers  without  eloquence  ; he  saw  men  who  had  the  talents  both  for  chamber 
and  court  practice,  without  clients.  Three  courses  were  open  to  him  ; first, 
either  to  become  a political  barrister,  and  avail  himself  of  his  connexions  to 
force  his  way  to  notice ; or,  secondly,  to  become  deep  in  black  letter,  and  pa- 
tiently bide  his  time  ; or,  thirdly,  following  the  fashion  of  certain  persons,  to 
ad  vmise  himself  to  the  public,  attend  popular  meetings,  make  flowery  speeche* 
at  the  Rotundo,  and  obtain  popular  notoriety.  But  he  was  loo  proud  to  follow 
either  the  first  or  the  last  alternatives,  to  court  smiles  at  the  castle,  or  cheeri 
from  the  multitude.  His  temperament,  and  active  disposition,  disinclined  him 
from  the  obscure  and  sedentary  toil  of  a mere  chamber  lawyer.  He,  therefore, 
struck  out  a course  for  himself,  in  which  he  attained  rapid  success. 

Seeing  that  amongst  his  contemporary  juniors,  there  were  many  possessed  of 
great  eloquence,  but  not  much  professional  aptitude,  he  resolved  to  lay  himself 
out  for  court  practice,  to  become  skilful  at  cross-examination,  and  conversant 
with  all  the  practical  modes  of  producing  effect  upon  juries.  The  reputation  of 
an  eloquent  speaker,  he  did  not  at  first  seem  solicitous  to  obtain.  Naturally 
fluent,  with  fine  voice  and  distinct  enunciation,  and  familiar  with  the  best 
models  of  eloquence,  possessing  the  great  physical  advantage  of  height, 
and  powers  of  endurance,  he  felt  a just  confidence  in  his  powers  as 
a speaker  whenever  it  would  be  necess^y  to  make  a great  effort  in  a case. 
How  to  break  down  an  obstinate  witness ; how  to  entrap  the  practised  per- 
jurer ; how  to  laugh  a case  out  of  court ; how  to  prop  up  the  weakness  of  a 
client ; how  to  lead  a jury,  while  affecting  to  discard  all  the  arts  of  elot^ucnce — 
these  were  matters  which  he  studied.  He  joined  the  Leinster  Circuit,  in  which 
he  had  family  connexions,  being  nearly  allied  with  the  Bushes  of  Kilkenny,  and 
aoon  rose  into  large  practice.  At  first  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  criminal  bu- 
siness ; but  his  powers  were  recognized  at  oiiee  by  that  department  of  the  pro- 
fession which  contains  the  best  patrons,  and  in  a very  few  years  he  had  great 
general  business.  He  still  seemed  indifferent  to  reputation  as  a mere  speaker, 
and  in  those  days  seldom  used  the  resources  which  he  possessed.  He  saw  that 
his  position  was  disputed  by  many  keen  and  ardent  competitors,  and  determined 
to  fix  himself  high  upon  the  circuit,  before  he  would  aspire  to  the  more  showy 
honours  which  await  a brilliant  and  versatile  speaker.  Government,  after  a 
few  years,  gave  him  a silk  gown,  and  retained  him  as  a crown  prosecutor,  an 
office  for  which  he  had  many  rare  qualifications. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  exclusively  to  his  profession.  He  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  kept  up  that  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  and  politics  of  the  age,  so  often  superciliously  neglected  by 
those  pedants  of  the  profession,  who  know  nothing  beyond  their  technical  stu- 
dies. Mixing  much  m society,  he  was  very  popular.  His  nature  was  joyous 
and  free  from  the  harshness  of  professional  austerity.  A refined  heartiness  of 
spirit ; a good-humoured  toleration  of  the  absurdities  and  follies  of  life,  with 
a quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous  ; a flow  of  genial  feelings,  enhanced  by  winning 
manners,  rendered  his  company  peculiarly  attractive. 

In  1826  he  stood  confessedly  amongst  the  foremost  men  of  the  Irish  Bar, 
and  his  reputation  was  so  high,  that  Mr.  Canning  urged  him  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  that  celebrated  statesman  was  very  anxious  to  maintain  his 
position,  not  only  against  the  Grey  Whigs,  but  also  against  that  portion  of  thO 
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Tories,  wLo  were  led  by  Mr.  Peel.  Supported  by  the  Ormonde  interest,  Mr. 
Uoherf^  canvassed  Kilkenny,  on  the  principles  of  a liberal  Tory,  favourable  to 
Emancipation,  but  opposed  to  sweeping  measures  of  Reform.  He  found  kn 
antagonist  in  one  of  the  Butlers,  of  that  branch  known  as  the  House  of  Mounf- 
garrett,  a family  that  has  been  always  identified  with  the  popular  side.  But 
Mr.  Doherty  was  no  stranger  to  the  Kilkenny  people,  amongst  whom  he  had 
many  acquaintances  and  friends.  The  conte.st  proved  very  severe.  Feelings 
ran  high  between  the  rival  ]>arties,  but  Mr.  Doherty  was  triumphant. 

M hen  Lord  Plunket  was  raised  to  the  Bench  and  the  Peerage,  he  wa< 
Succeeded  in  the  Attorney-Generalship  by  Mr.  Joy,  and  for  the  vacant 
Solicitor-Generalship  there  were  several  candidates.  In  those  days  that 
post  had  a much  higher  rank  than  is  now  assigned  to  it.  Within  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  years  we  have  seen  men  of  a second-rate  class  hold  that 
post ; but  in  those  times  no  one  was  promoted  to  it  unless  a man  who  filled  a 
large  space  in  the  public  eye.  The  fact  that  Charles  Kendal  Bushe  was  for 
sixteen  years  Solicitor-General  invested  the  office  with  a classical  dignity. 
Many,  therefore,  were  the  candidates  for  the  vacancy  on  Mr.  Joy's  promotion, 
Mr.  Edward  Pennefather,  Mr.  Blackburnc,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  North,  Mr, 
Goold,  and  others  had  various  claims  on  the  Government.  There  was  soma 
dehay  in  the  nomination  to  the  office,  but  with  one  exception  the  Ministers  were 
unanimous  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Doherty.  The  exception  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Manners. 

It  is  the  union  of  several  powers — the  ensemble  of  various  qualities  which  gains 
rapid  success.  In  particular  qualities  some  of  the  lawyers  we  have  named  were 
superior  to  Mr.  Doherty,  but  they  wanted  many  other  of  the  qualifications 
which  were  then  necessary  for  a leading  Crown  lawyer.  Thus,  Jlr.  Pennefa- 
fher  may  have  been  more  learned,  but  it  was  doubted  whether  he  was  possessed 
of  political  ability  ; Mr.  Blackburne  had  many  admirable  merits,  but  he  had  not 
much  distinguished  himself  in  some  criminal  trials  where  he  had  been  sent  special 
by  government.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  the  Clonmel  Assizes,  there  was  a 
strong  contrast  betw  een  him  and  Mr.  Doherty.  The  style  of  an  equity  lawyer 
was  not  very  well  suited  for  the  e.xciting  cases  of  Tipperary.  Mr.  Blackburne 
proved  inexpert  at  cross-examination,  and  the  convictions  which  took  place 
were  attributed  by  the  Bar  to  the  superior  skill  of  Mr.  Doherty  in  breaking 
down  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoners.  So  also  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Goold.  That 
able  and  versatile  advocate  had  many  claims.  He  had  been  for  many  years  the 
Crown  Prosecutor  on  the  Munster  Circuit,  an  office  which  he  had  filled  with 
much  credit  to  himself ; but  it  was  doubted  whether  he  would  have  figured  to 
advantage  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Wallace  was  inferior  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  general  merits  of  nisi  prius  advocacy,  but  it 
was  thought  he  had  failed  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  and  he  was  then  at  a 
period  of  life  at  which  men  seldom  improve.  Mr.  Holmes,  sVith  characteristic 
Consistency,  would  not  have  accepted  any  office  under  the  monarchy.  Mr. 
North  was  a brilliant  and  captivating  speaker  ; but  he  had  not  that  capacity 
for  political  business,  which  is  indispensable  to  a leading  adviser  of  the  Crown. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Mr.  Doherty  were  shown  a range  of  qualification) 
greater  and  more  varied  than  those  of  all  his  rivals.  His  opinions  on  politics ; 
his  popularity  in  society  ; his  decided  merits  as  a crown  lawyer,  indicated  him 
as  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  vacant  post.  The  fact,  that  he  was  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  weighed  also  in  his  favour,  and  his  connexion  with  the  late  Prime 
Minister  (Canning),  and  the  Irish  Chief  Justice,  gave  him  a higher  sociai  posi- 
tion than  his  opponents  could  exhibit.  But  what  told  chiefly  in  his  favour  was 
his  success  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had  at  once  made  an  impression. 
He  spoke  with  ease,  and  to  the  purpose,  and  took  a very  high  tone  in  discussing 
the  state  of  Ireland.  Wilberforce,  who,  according  to  Canning,  was  an  admir- 
able judge  of  parliamentary  talents,  was  much  struck  with  Mr.  Doherty,  whom 
he  has  noticed  in  his  Diary. 

Lord  Manners,  however,  opposed  the  claims  of  Mr.  Dohertv,  on  the  osten- 
llbte  pounds,  that  he  was  not  of  sufficient  standing  at  the  bar.  The  noble 
lord  thought  the  leader  of  the  Leinster  Circuit,  who  was  retained  in  every  cue, 
who  bad  great  effect  in  swaying  juries,  and  who  was  often  taken  special 
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fl«m  fail  oirouU ; a gentleman,  wfao,  basidea  his  professional  merits,  was  alto  an 
rfiective  speaker  in  Parliament,  was  not  entitled  to  the  vacant  office,  faecause^fae 
was  only  twenty  years  at  the  Bar  ! The  fact  was,  that  Lord  Mmmers  differed 
with  Mr.  Doherty  on  the  Catholic  Question.  He  knew  that  Govermnent  wonid 
not  choose  either  Mr.  Wallace  or  Mr.  Gnold,  and  that  if  they  passed  by  Mr. 
Doherty,  probably  Mr.  Pennefather  would  have  been  chosen.  It  was  said,  ia- 
deed,  that  Lord  Manners  was  nnxioiu  for' the  promotion  of  Mr.  Blockbaroe, 
who  was  exactly  of  the  same  standing  as  Mr.  Dobertv,  both  having  been  called 
in  1808!  ' ' ' I .i 

Like  many  other  of  Lord  Manners's’ notions  on  legat  matters,  the  idea  of 
twenty  years  being  too  little  standing  for  n Crown  Lawyer,  was  unsupported, 
and  oven  contradicted  by  precedent.  Mr.  O’Grady  (Lord  Guiilanore)  was 
made  Attorney- General  after  fifteen  years'  standing.  Mr.  Pox  nommated 
(through  Lord  Chancellor  Ponsonby)  Mr.  Plunket  on  seveutecu  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  profession ; and  Mr.  Boshe  was  made  Solieitor.General  within 
thirteen  years  from  the  date  of  his  call  to  the  Bar.  Lord  Manners  was  Over- 
t ruled,  and  Mr.  Doherty  was  chosen  by  the  Government. 

His  powers  as  a Crown  Prosecutor  were  unfortunately  soon  called  into  ac- 
tion by  the  Government.  He  was  sent  down  special  to  prosecute  the  murderers 
of  Daniel  Mara,  a case  which,  even  in  Tipperary,  is  still  recollected  by  its  tragic 
features.  Mr.  Doherty  put  forth  all  his  abilities  on  that  occasion.  “ He  ap- 
peared,” said  one  who  was  present,  “more  deeply  impressed  than  any  public 
officer  I have  ever  seen,  with  the  responsibility  which  had  devolved  upon  him, 
and  by  his  solemn  and  emphatic  manner,  rendered  a narrative,  which  was  preg- 
nant with  awfnl  facts,  so  impressive,  that  during  a speech  of  several  hours' con- 
tinuance, he  kept  attention  upon  the  watch.  ITie  speech  was  highly  eloquent. 
He  took  occasion  to  describe  the  general  state  of  the  country,  in  language  equally 
simple,  powerful,  and  true.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  take'  the 
trouble  to  publish  the  speeches  he  delivered  at  Clonmel.  Justice  was  not  done 
to  the  diction  in  the  newspapers  in  which  they  appeared.”  I ‘ 

No  case,  however,  brought  Mr.  Doherty  so  much  under  the  public  eye  as 
what  was  known  as  “ The  Donerailc  Conspiracy.”  There  resulted  from  that 
remarkable  case  a conflict  between  him  and  Mr.  O’Connell  in  parliament,  of  no 
ordinary  character.  We  have  no  desire  just  at  thi.s  time  to  rake  up  its  recol- 
lections. To  go  into  the  matter  at  full  length  would  occupy  too  much  space, 
and  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  malting  severe  strictures  on  one  whom  we 
are  not  disposed  at  the  present  moment  to  visit  with  critical  severity.  The 
facts  simply  are  those.  For  cert.ain  alleged,  but  unproved  conduct  at  the  Spe- 
cial Commission,  held  nt  Cork,  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  Mr.  O’Connell  thought 
proper  to  assail  Mr.  Doherty  with  language  and  charges  of  a most  criminatory 
character.  He  threatened  an  impeachment  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  held  him  up  to  the  hatred  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Doherty,  feeling  himself  innocent,  waited  c.almly  until  the  chai^rii 
should  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  trusted  that  he  cqu(d 
clear  his  character.  But  when  parliament  assembled  in  1830,  he  was'.'Mto- 
nished  to  find  his  accuser  disposed  to  back  out  of  the  matter,  in  what  he  thqiigbt 

an  unhandsome  manner.  The  charges  were  not  to  ho  preferred no  apology 

for  such  conduct  was  to  be  offered.  But  the  Solicitor  General  determined 
that  he  should  not  be  aggrieved  with  impunity.  Gifted  with  abundance  of  self- 
assertion,  he  did  not  cower  before  his  formidable  assailant.  He  insisted  that 
the  whole  case  should  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  By  various 
expedients  Mr.  O’Connell  wished  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  Mr.  Doherty  deter- 
mined to  drive  him  into  a discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  matter  wa.s  in  some  respects  important  in  itself,  but  extrinsic  circum- 
stances imparted  to  it  an  additional  interest.  Mr.  O’Connell  in  those  days 
had  prostrated  sever.al  opponents  hy  the  fierceness  of  hU  invectives.  He  was 
an  adept  in  all  the  arts  of  rhetorical  disparagement.  The  part  which  he  played 
at  the  Catholic  Association  ; his  well-earned  fame  as  a leading  member  of  the 
Irish  Bar;  his  multifarious  activity  as  a political  agitator;  his  undoubted 
prowess  as  a public  speaker,  and  the  interest  felt  about  hi.s  future  career  in  par- 
liament, invested  him  with  all  the  attributes  of  political  importance.  , ( , , 
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■111  On  tbe  other  luuid,  Mr.  Doherty  bad>  during  a very  brief  career  in  the 
House  of  Cotnmooe,  raised  the  most  favonrable  hopes.  On  exciting  anbjects 
I be  bad  spoken  tritb  great  good  temper,  rrhile  advocating  bis  own  views  with 
ithe  fenroar  necessary  for  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  an  assembly.  He  had 
shown  address,  tact,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. His  style  of  speaking  had  found  high  favour  in  the  eyes  of  such 
, jndfres  as  Wiibcrforce,  Manners  Sutton,  and  Henry  Brougham. 

' He  showed  that  by  intellect,  as  well  as  family,  he  was  the  nearly  allied  kins- 
man of  Bushe  and  Canning.  Though  it  was  not  the  fortune  of  Bushe  to  have 
i passed  through:  St.  Stephens's,  Mr.  Doherty,  who  had  formed  hU  eloquence 
on  the  style  of  bis  friend,  enabled  the  House  of  Commons  to  estimate  the  merits 
- of  the  a<^irable  model.  So  also  in  his  personal  character,  as  well  os  in  the 
1 lineaments  of  his  rivid  and  intellectual  countenance,*  Mr.  Doherty  reminded 
many  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  bad  much  of  the  fire,  and  graceful,  spirited  self- 
assertion  which  marked  the  lost  man  of  genius  who  filled  the  premiership 
of  England.  That  spontaneity,  that  impulsive  promptitude  of  thought,  which 
a late  poet  attributed  to  Mr.  Canning,  was  very  visible  in  the  eloquence  of  tbe 
Solicitor  General— 

“ An  eager  and  precipated  power 

Of  hasty  thought — outstripniog  in  an  hour 
, What  tardier  wits,  with  toil  of  many  a day, 

Polished  to  less  perfection  by  delay." 

Besides  his  personal  qualities  obtained  for  him  numerous  friends.  His  so- 
cial success  in  England  was  greater  than  that  achieved  by  anpr  Irish  Barrister 
.sent  over  since  the  Union.  His  company  (for  reasons  to  which  we  need  not 
advert)  was  much  sought  after,  and  in  the  best  circles,  to  which  mere  official 
station  will  not  give  the  entree,  few  guests  were  more  welcome,  or  found  more 
attractive  than  the  Irish  Solicitor- General. 

Thus  when  Mr.  Doherty  derisively  taunted  Mr.  O’Connell  in  the  House  of 
j Csiminons,  with  not  venturing  to  meet  him  on  a personal  question,  the  attention 
Vf  the  politicians  was  excited.  It  was  now  Mr.  Doherty's  turn  to  fling  his 
charges  at  his  opponent,  which  he  did  in  language,  galling  in  its  spirit,  but  very 
guarded  as  to  the  diction.  Certain  inflections  of  the  voice,  and  curvatures  of 
the  upper  lip,  on  more  than  one  occasion  accompanied  the  challenges  to  a 
debate.  Smarting  under  the  insufferable  insinuations  of  the  Solicitor- General, 
Mr.  O’Connell  brought  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  merely 
moved  for  papers,  and  did  not  say  a word  of  the  impeachment.  Mr.  Doherty 
‘defended  his  character,  opened  up  the  whole  case  for  discussion,  and  described 
at  length  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated.  He  then  commenced  an 
attack  in  his  turn.  He  insinuated  heavy  charges  against  his  opponent,  abstain- 
ing from  a philippic,  not  resorting  to  the  set  forms  of  oraforic.al  invective,  in  a 
^ijfjle  not  unworthy  of  Canning  in  his  best  vein,  he  made  his  opponent  endure, 
"■fvir  upwards  of  an  hour,  a dexterous  play  of  all  the  weapons  of  ridicule.  He 
employed  no  language  unbecoming  the  habits  of  a gentleman,  nor  was  there  in 
riis  bearing  any  visible  heat  of  manner.  His  opponent  winced  under  his  refined 
jOnd  intellectual  asperity  ; but  tbe  Solicitor-General  himself  remained  unmoved, 
and  compelled  his  assailant  to  listen  to  a flow  of  parliamentary  satire,  which, 
for  variety,  racy  language,  and  personality,  was  of  an  order  that  the 
world  might  have  looked  for  from  Dryden,  if  he  had  been  a parliamentary, 
not  a poetic.vl  satirist.  The  delivery,  indeed,  enhanced  the  sarcastic  force  of 
the  reply.  The  manner  was  imposing,  and,  ns  ranch  mocking  gesture  was  em- 
ployed, to  give  additional  force  to  the  more  pungent  passages,  a.s  was  consistent 
w ith  the  decorums  of  parliament.  .Tiulged  as  a disphay  of  talent,  the  chief 
merit  of  the  defence  of  the  Solicitor-Gener.al  w.as,  in  the  ingenious  mode  in 
^which  he  avoided,  not  merely  the  violation  of  “order,”  but  those  more 


* When  Lord  .Morpeth  was  Irish  Secretary  he  was  much  struck  with  Mr. 
Doherty’s  rescmhlanoe  to  Canning,  and  asldressed  some  very  beautiful  lines  to  the 
Chief  .lustice,  in  which  he  gracefully  points  out  the  similitude. 
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delicate  ruUlt  which  the  taste  of  an  assembly  of  high-bred  gentlemen  Imposes 
upon  a debater.  An  inferior  speaker  is  necessarily  cramped  by  such  restrictions, 
but  in  the  case  of  an  orator  of  high  merit,  they  stimulate  hiS  fancy  to  employ 
those  subtle  modes  of  attack,  which  wound  while  they  charm — to  lighten  on 
bis  foe  with  lho.se  corruscations  of  a witty  fancy,  by  w hich  even  the  vic  tim  him- 
self must  be  dazzled  while  he  writhes.  Such  was  the  refined  satire  of  Mr. 
Doherty,  which,  without  violating  good  breeding,  contained  sufficient  caustic 
to  have  blistered  the  hide  of  a rhinoceros. 

We  feel  reluctance,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  enter  more  at  detail 
into  the  particulars  of  this  collision,  now  that  one  of  the  chief  actors  is  about 
being  removed  from  the  scene.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  Mr.  O’Connell 
has  taken  repeated  occasions  to  express  his  deep  regret  that  it  ever  took  place  ; 
and  he  has  also  av.ailed  himself  of  several  opportunities  for  expressing  the  highest 
encomiums  with  reference  to  the  Chief  Justice's  judicial  career. 

For  the  reasons  which  we  before  mentioned,  we  cannot  now  go  into  the  whole 
case,  though  it  was,  perh.ips,  the  most  stirring  incident,  and  productive  of 
most  notoriety  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  We  will,  therefore,  say 
no  more  on  the  point.  In  the  latter  end  of  1830  Lord  Grey  came  into  office. 
Lord  Plunket  was  promoted  to  the  Chancellorship,  and  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
the  Common  Pleas  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Doherty,  he  having  refused  an 
offer  of  the  Attorney-Generalship,  which  h,ad  been  made  to  him  by  Lord 
Grey  immediately  upon  the  formation  of  his  mini.stry.  The  Viceroy,  Lord 
Anglesea,  was  a warm  admiring  friend,  and  some  persons  attributed  the  appoint- 
ment solely  to  his  good  offices.  They  were  mistaken  in  their  notions.  Others 
believed  that  the  ministers  wished  to  Lake  Mr.  Doherty  from  the  benches  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  fearing  that  he  might  prove  an  opponent  to  their  in- 
tended policy.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  such  subjects  could  be  pro- 
perly treated  of.  There  are  very  ra.any  curious  and  authentic  facts  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Irish  executive  at  that  time,  which  we  trust  will  one  day  be 
given  fully  to  the  world.  We  will  not  now  allude  further  to  them. 

A howl  was  raised  on  the  elevation  of  the  Chief  Justice  by  some  persons  who 
determined  to  clamour  against  every  thing  done  by  British  power.  The  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Mr.  Doherty  at  the  bar  was  falsely  spoken  of  to  the  populace. 
The  vigour  and  self-assertion  with  which  be  had  confronted  the  genius  of  Irish 
demagogueism,  rendered  his  name  obnoxious  to  those  who  quailed  before  a 
trenchant  exposure  of  licentious  politics  and  profligate  ambition.  Tongues  "fer- 
tile in  calumny,"  tried  to  injure  his  reputation  ; but  amidst  the  indignant  dis- 
gust of  the  public  they  soon  became  silenced. 

The  career  of  a Judge  offers  few  topics  of  interest  except  to  purely  profes- 
sional readers.  The  Chief  Justice  has  given  the  most  general  satisfaction  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  During  the  sixteen  years’  tenure  of  his  office 
there  have  been  no  complaints  against  him.  In  cases  where  party  passions  have 
been  roused,  he  has  acted  with  an  impartiality  which  has  frequently  elicited 
applause.  Many  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him  in  former  times,  have 
been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  judicial  temper  with  which  he  dispenses  jus- 
tice. A more  painstaking  judge  never  sat  upon  the  Bench. 

In  1834,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  suddenly  recalled  from  Italy,  there  was 
great  anxiety  amongst  the  le-aders  of  the  Constitutional  party,  to  induce  his 
friends  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Doherty  to  quit  the  Bench,  and  again  descend  into 
the  Parliamentary  arena.  Prior  to  the  junction  with  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  Conservatives  were  greatly  in  want  of  speakers  with  those 
powers  which  captivate  an  impatient  assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  Reformed  Parliament  more  vigour,  and  more  self-assertion,  were  called  for 
than  in  former  times.  The  House  had  become  mobbish  in  its  habits ; com- 
manding powers  of  eloquence  were  more  than  ever  necessary  to  allay  its  passions ; 
the  most  striking  qualities  of  an  orator  were  required  to  allure  the  attention  of 
that  motley  mixture  of  Members  who  thronged  the  benches  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel.  The  successes  of  Mr.  Doherty  were  remembered.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  very  anxious  to  have  his  aid.  Sir  Robert 

wished  for  his  assistance,  not  merely  from  his  high  estimate  of  the  oratorical 
powers,  but  from  his  opinion  of  the  good  tense— the  practical  capacity  for 
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political  business,  and  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Ireland,  which  mainly 
distinguished  Mr.  Doherty  from  his  profe.ssional  competitors.  But  we  believe 
that  on  that  occasion  the  Chief  Justice  said,  that  when  he  ascended  the  Bench 
he  bad  severed  himself  from  the  political  world.  Five  years’  retirement  from 
the  excitement  of  the  political  scene  had  rendered  him  mdifferent  to  the  contests 

^^VarioTs'liave  been  the  rumours  since  then  upon  the  possibility  of  the  Chief 
Justice  again  appearing  in  the  Legislature.  But  whether  that  distinguished 
person  be  disposed  ag.ain  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  ministerial  station, 
or  into  what  branch  of  the  Legislature  he  may  be  called  to  exercise  his  abilities, 
are  points  on  which  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  warranted  to  speculate. 

NVither  at  the  bar  nor  on  the  bench  is  there  any  other  man  wuth  the  parlia- 
mentary  talents  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  has  certain 
moral  nualilies  which  are  much  wanted  in  other  Irishmen  of  talents.  He 
is  more  ready  to  make  allowance  for  differences  of  opuuon-to  take 
broad  and  calm  views  of  exciting  (lucstions,  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
And  he  is  by  personal  character,  by  his  sympathies,  as  we  1 as  by  his  eloquence, 
well  qualified  to  represent  Ireland  with  energy  .and  credit.  He  is  not  a cold, 
spiritless  West- Briton— a tame  copyist  of  models  unconpnial  with  that  vivid 
impulsive  spirit  which  he  inherits  from  a long  line  of  Irish  forefathers.  _ He  is 
an  Irishman  of  the  best  school,  retaining  the  fire  and  generosity  congenial  with 
the  national  character,  while  avoiding  the  excesses  to  which  it  sometimes 
falls.  He  h.as  the  mingled  wit  and  humour,  the  airy  vivacity,  the  bounding 
affections  that  are  witnessed  in  the  genuine  children  of  the  soil.  He  has  also 
most  of  their  deeper  qualities.  He  can  feel  strongly  ; the  wear  and  tear  of 
tills  fretful  world  has  not  rendered  him  callous  to  amiable  and  generous  emo- 
tions. Spectacles  of  ingratitude  have  not  hardened  his  heart.  The  sight  of 
factious  combats,  and  reckless  political  violence,  has  not  dimmed  his  perceptions 
of  the  noble  qualities  which  redeem  the  Irish  character,  and  which,  we  trust, 
■will  deliver  it  from  those  moral  manacles  that  now  cramp  its  free  play,  and  im- 
pede its  progress  to  perfection.  He  is  himself  one  of  the  finest  specimens  his 
country  has  of  the  educated  and  intellectual  Irishman,  “racy  of ‘he  soil  He  is 
of  that  class  of  men  to  which  Roger  O'Moore  and  Owen  O Neil  bo'”"?®®  , 
in  their  natures,  men,  who  sympathising  with  them  countrymen,  had  cha- 
racters and  accomplishments  superior  to  their  n hts  fine  peMon 

and  captivating  address,  we  see  what  the  Lacies,  the  Dillons,  and  the  Tal- 
bots were,  who  figured  in  the  glittering  saloons  of  Versailles.  So  can  we 
see  from  that  harmony  of  feeling  and  intellect  with  high  accomnli-shment  visible 
in  the  Chief  Justice,  why  our  grandfathers  so  much  admired  the  graces  of 
Denis  Daly— the  first  Irish  gentleman  of  his  age.  * -,1“ 

school  of  the  high-bred  and  aspiring  Irishman,  national  and  civilized,  with  the 
charm  of  local  colour,  and  the  graces  of  European  culture  with  sentiment  m- 
spired  by  the  soul  of  the  country,  and  with  '' ^7  ? 

acquaintance  with  mankind-it  is  to  that  ennobling  school  ‘'’“‘  Chief  Justice 
Doherty  belongs.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  his  good  qualities  have  been 
felt  by  men.  vvho  had  little  sympathy  with  his  public  life  or  professional 
career.  It  is  felt  that  he  is  a choice  repre.sentative  of  the  Irish  character,  in  its 
most  elevated  form,  and  the  perception  of  that  fact  clothes  him  with  an  honor- 
able popularity,  and  obtains  for  him  wide  appreciation. 
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Rr.Tosn  all  comparison  tlie  pleasantest 
nf  out-door  amusements  is  Angling. 
It  is  the  most  exciting  and  the  most 
enduring.  To  hecoine  an  accom- 
plished Angler  requires  the  active 
combination  of  many  faculties.  It  is 
a pastime,  therefore,  replete  with  ex- 
citement and  sustained  gratiheation. 
The  only  sports  to  l>e  compared  with 
it  are,  hunting  and  shooting,  but  they 
lose  by  the  comparison.  The  well- 
mounted  hunter  may  glory  in  his 
“pride  of  place."  The  throw  off,  the 
view  hollo,  the  music  of  the  pack, 
and  the  swift  str.aightforwnrd  run  to 
the  death  is  deeply  exciting,  but  beset 
by  "most  disastrous  chances."  W'ith 
fox  or  at.ig  a horse  is  not  a steam-en- 
gine. A short  run  disappoints — if 
Tong,  fatigues  or  throws  you  out,  and 
then  chagrin  supplants  ple.osure.  It 
if,  however,  a noble  and  a bracing 
sport,  notwithstanding  the  ch.ances  of 
occasionally  coming  in  for  a crooked 
neck  or  a broken  collar-bone. 

Shooting  comes  neare-'t  to  Angling. 
You  traverse  the  lowland — wind  the 
mountain,  and  top  it.  Miles  are  me.v 
sured  not  by  di.stance,  but  by  the  sport 
enjoyed.  You  roam  over  Nature’s 
unbeaten  ways,  and  pursue  your  p.is- 
time  amidst  her  choicest  scenery. 
And  then  your  companions — the  dogs. 
What  wondrous  instinct.  How  they 
work  together  and  behave.  With 
w hat  mathematical  nicety  they  quarter 
the  field,  and  range  along  the  moun- 
tain side — a set — and  behohl  how  mo- 
numcntJil  they  are.  How  docile,  obe- 
dient, and  intelligent.  Half  the  plea- 
sure of  shooting  is  in  seeing  well  bred 
and  well  trained  dogs  behave.  But 
that  apart,  your  excitement  ends  with 
your  shot,  and  then  you  have  to  begin 
afre-sh. 

Not  so  with  Angling.  The  fde.asure 
is  in  the  porsuit,  as  with  the  others, 
withthis  important  addition,  that  when 
your  game  is  hooked,  then  the  sport  in 


reality  commences.  How  hoWly 
vigorously  the  salmon  plays.  You 
might  run  a hare  to  death — a fox  to 
earth — a sl.ag  to  h.ay — or  bag  half  a 
dozen  brace  of  grouse  ere  you  could 
make  his  dor»al  show  above  w.-vter,  if 
he  were  a fresh  run  and  garaesoro* 
fish. 

Angling,  too,  requires  more  supe- 
rior skill,  and  a higher  order  of  qua- 
lifications, than  either  hunting  or  shoot- 
ing.  It  is  rarely  that  perfection  is  af- 
tained  in  the  higher  branch  of  the 
art , 

j 

“ Other  field  sports,"  says  the  anther 
of  the  admirable  vrork.  before  os,  **  may 
be  mom  exoiting,  but  there  is  not  one 
requiring  more  skill  or  calling  into  «x«Ta 
else  more  intelligence  and  adroitaeoa  of 
mind  and  body.  A qnick  eye,  sl  reedy 
and  delicate  hand,  on  appreisensitc 
brain,  delicacy  in  the  senses  of  touelfing 
and  hearing,  activity  of  fimbi  physical 
eadarance,  persevering  control  over 
impatienco,  Tigdant  watcfafulneas,  an 
qualifications  necussary  to  form  Uie  Sia 
lislier.  His  amusing  struggles  teemi^ 
with  varying  excitement,  are  with  the 
strongest,  the  most  active,  the  most 
eonrageuus.  the  most  benntifol,  aad 
most  valuable  of  river  fish,  and  his  ias 
struments  of  victory  are  formed  of  ma^ 
terials  so  slight,  and  some  of  them  an 
frail,  that  all  the  deUcaey  and  caaoiag 
resources  of  art  are  reqnisito  to-onahte 
feebleness  to  overcome  force.  The 
large,  vigorou.s,  nervous  salmon,  ofaSna- 
z.iiig  strength  and  woudorful. 
the  rapid  trout  of  darting., ..yplpc,ity, 
hardy,  active,  untiring,  wlios«,dilM 
flurry  shows  almost  indomitable  rSUt^ 
.mce,  arc  hooked,  held  in,  wearied  oOT, 
by  the  skilful  .and  delicate  Tnaiiag^men^ 
of  tackle  t hat  would,  if  roaglily  haiidleff, 
he  bent  and  strained  by  the  stretiglli 
and  w'eiglit  of  a minnow  ! 'Tin  wondep. 
ful  to  see  hooka  of  Ldliputmn  largeaesa, 
got  finer  than  hair,  and  a-  rod  softte  /hf 
whose  wooden  jo'u^s  ana  little. thudiliSf 
than  arrow's  quill. employed  ht  tbp  caA- 
ture  of  the  very  strongest  of  rivet;  fisn. 
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Tbo  marvel  lies  in  the  triumph  of  art 
over  brute  force.  If  the  sporting  gear 
of  the  fly-6sher  were  not  manage  with 
art — on  the  mathematical  principle  of 
leverage,  he  could  not  by  its  means  lift 
from  the  ground  more  than  a minute 
fraction  of  the  dead  weight  of  that  living, 

Sding,  .rushing  fish  he  tires  unto 
1,  nay  drowns  in  its  own  element.’' 

For  tliaso  reasons,  against  every 
gVmsayer,  we  decidedly  confer  the  palm 
over  all  field  sports  on  angling.  Not 
tliat  we  undervalue  the  others — 
far  from  it.  All  are  akin,  though 
difi’oring  in  degree;  and  wo  have 
Christopher  North,  in  his  sporting 
jacket,  to  sustain  our  position.  How 
philosophically  the  “ old  man  elo- 
•juent"  discourses ; — 

“ There  is  a fine  and  beautiful  alliance 
between  all  pastimes  pursued  on  Hood, 
field,  and  fell.  The  principles  of  human 
nature,  en  which  they  depend,  are, 
in  all, 'the  same;  but  those  principles 
are.  subject  to  mfiait^  modifications  and 
rarielaet,  according  to  the  dilfercnce  of 
iddividn^  and  national  character.  All 
SBoh  pastimes  require  sense,  sagacity, 
and  knowledge  of  nature  and  nature’s 
laws ; nor  less  patience,  perseverance, 
oourage  even,  and  bodily  strength  or 
activity,  ivhile  the  spirit  whicli  animates 
and  supports  them  is  u spirit  of 
anxiety,  doubt,  fear,  hope,  joy,  exulta- 
tion, and  triumph; — in  the  heart  of  the 
young,  a fierce  passion  in  the  heai-t 
of  the  old,  a passion  still,  but  subdued  and 
tamed  down,  without,  however,  being 
much  dulled  or  deadened  by  various  ex- 
pcrienees  in  the  mysteries  of  the  call- 
tog,  and  by  the  gradual  subsiding  of  all 
impetuous  impulses." 

Oil 

Of  the  truth  of  this  we  have 
many  illustrious  examples.  Archdea- 
con Paley  hobbled  to  the  river's  side, 
<brgetf\il  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  in 
"tile  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment. With  Sir  Humphrey' Davy,  it 
waa  “ a ruling  passion  strong  iu  death," 
.though  he  was  ever  a clumsy  hand,  and 
oonfessed  ; his  Hies  always  fell  like  lead 
en  the  water.  Gibbon,  Cbaotrey,  and 
'Walter  Scott  were  enthusiastic  in  the 
pursuit ; so  was  Harvey,  too,  and  we 
presume  he  composed  some  of  his  me- 
ditative rhapsodies  while  resting  from 
fatigue — 

- **  BeueaUk  the  Hoatioff  thida 
Of  wilkmi  gr«y,  doac  rrowdloc  o*»r  lh«  Lraok/' 

In  the  solitude  oFtho  pastime,  Zim- 


merman learned  to  turn  bis  contem- 
plative eye  inward,  and  found  that  he 
“ was  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone,"  and  thus  indulging  his  “ philo- 
sophic melancholy,"  discovered  the 
uses  and  the  virtues  of  that  solitude 
on  which  he  has  so  charmingly  and 
seductively  discoursed.  Wordsworth, 
that  mail  of  “ cheerful  yesterdays  and 
confident  to-morrows,”  is,  we  believe, 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  .sport, 
aud  as  the  relish  for  other  recreations 
fades  aw.ay  he  clings  the  closer  to  it, 
for  it  has  charm.s  tliat — 

-Aft  etanot  wither  nor  cuftom  bUlt.** 

15ut  Angling  has  always  been  un- 
fairly dealt  with.  Dr.  Johnson's  defi- 
nition of  it — “a  rod  and  line,  with  a 
worm  at  one  end  and  a fool  at  the 
other,”  ha.s  contributed  to  cast  ridi- 
cule upon  it,  and  to  give  the  uniniti- 
ated a false  conception  of  what  it 
really  is.  They  fancy  it  cold,  churli.sh, 
and  cheerless  ; they  picture  a muddy 
stream,  on  the  hank  of  which  stands 
some  shivering  wretch,  blowing  his 
fingers,  and  watching,  with  despairing 
patience,  for  a bite.  Or  seated  in  a 
punt,  with  stone  anchor  a-head,  clum- 
sily clothed  iu  thick  surtout,  and  heavy 
overalls,  intent  on  capturing  a few 
wandering  barbel  or  perch.  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  truly  noble  sport  of  fly- 
fishing! The  other  is  a school  boy 
pa.stime.  Sad,  dull  work,  no  doubt, 
compared  with  true  Angling,  aud  yet 
it  is  the  A B C of  the  craft.  We 
question  if  there  are  two  out  of  every 
hundred  accomplished  Anglers  who  did 
not  first  imbibe  a taste  for  the  sport 
by  laboriously  peddling  in  some  pond 
or  sluggish  stream,  with  baited  hook 
and  float.  The  natural  gradation  is 
upward.  This  is  the  first  step ; and 
who  will  say  that  the  new-breeched 
urchin  does  not  feel,  comparatively, 
the  same  measure  of  excitement  and 
gratification  in  the  success  of  his  pri- 
mitive devices  as  in  after  years,  when, 
experienced  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art, 
be  captures 

**  TXe  iiirtaisiaf  trout,  in  ■pnckleS  ptidn. 

XUe  aJmvo,  inooArvb  of  (Uc  tiiic.*' 

It  is,  indeed,  a debated  question, 
whether  youth  is  not  the  season  of 
greatest  enjoyment — whether,  in  all 
our  sports  and  pastimes,  we  have  not 
greater  pleasure  than  in  maturer  years. 
Grave  philosophers  are  to  he  found  on 
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either  side,  reasoning  learnedly  there- 
on— 

— — «>  fiAiu  InUrmlMloa. 

Aa  hour  by  the  dieL" 

We  hear,  too,  a frequent  sighing  after 
our  schoolboy  days,  when  the  enthusi- 
asm of  inexperience  made  our  pleasures 
simple,  and  gave  to  our  little  sorrows 
only  a momentary  pungency.  With 
such  sickly  yearnings  we  cannot  sym- 
pathise, nor  desire  to  live  over  again 
that  happy  time,  when 

“ PlesMd  «*ilh  a rattle»  tickled  witli  a etraw,'* 

we  considered  it  a marvellous  feat  of 
accomplished  skill  to  capture  with  a 
thread,  crooked  pin,  and  worm,  a gud- 
geon or  a minnow.  All  the  stages  of 
life  have  their  peculiar  enjoyments. 
We  change  as  we  gain  years  and  ex- 
perience, and  there  is  no  going  back 
till  second  childhood  sets  in.  But  it 
is  wonderful  how  our  youthful  relish 
for  the  sports  wo  then  indulged  in 
grows  upon  us — survives  the  wrecks 
of  early  friendships — and  amid  the 
bustling,  busy  scenes  of  manhood  un- 
dergoes no  change  save  to  increase  in 
strength  and  intensity,  according  to 
our  dispositions  and  habits.  Indeed 
with  most  men  the  fondness  for  field 
sports  outlives  the  cap.icity  to  enjoy 
them.  Bodily  infirmities  may  weigh 
us  down.  We  may  no  longer  be  able 
to  bestride  the  noble  steed  and  enjoy 
the  eloquent  music  of  the  echoing 
pack — the  heath  cock  may  raise  his 
crested  head  and  crow  a proud  defi- 
ance on  the  mountain  top,  which  we 
are  doomed  never  more  to  tread — the 
nerve  m.ay  have  left  our  arm,  and  the 
quick  sight  our  eye,  and  angling  be- 
come a burlesque  with  us — yet  even 
thus,  when  fallen  into  the  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon,  we  love  to  fight 
our  sporting  battles  over  again,  and 
are  pleased  to  obtain  an  attentive  and 
credulous  listener  while  we  recount 
our  marvellous  achievements  by  flood 
and  field.  Such  is  human  nature,  and 
well  it  is  so.  The  book  of  life  would 
be  but  dreary  reading  if  we  had  not 
something  pleasant  in  our  garrulous- 
ness to  full  back  upon. 

There  is  an  objection  often  urged 
against  angling,  on  account  of  its  cru- 
elty. Wheretore  is  it  so  ? Is  it  as 
cruel  as  the  hundred  things  that  are 
daily  done  by  most  tender-hearted  and 


benevolent  men  and  women  ? The 
truth  is,  we  live  in  a strange  world  of 
contradictions,  and  there  is  more  in  a 
name  than  Juliet  imagined.  We  lire 
but  by  cruelty  to  the  lower  creation,  if 
so  you  please  to  term  it.  And  how  do 
they  live?  Why,  by  preying  upon  one 
another.  Were  it  not  so,  there  would 
be  no  angling.  It  is  by  the  artful 
imitation  of  the  flies  the  trout  and  sal- 
mon love  to  feed  upon,  that  the  angler 
succeeds  in  capturing  them.  It  was 
for  its  cruelty  that  Byron  denounced 
angling  as  “ the  coldest,  the  cruelest, 
and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports 

**  A tolltary  tIc*, 

WhatOTcr  Imm  Waltoo  »iacf  or  Mjri.** 

Cold  certainly  it  is  not,  as  he  would 
have  known  had  he  ever  played  a sal- 
mon.  Stupid  and  solitary  it  cannot 
be,  when  watchfulness  and  hope  awut 
upon  every  cast — when  the  eye  must 
be  ever  quick,  and  the  hand  ever  ready. 
Byron  was  neither  mentally  nor  phy- 
sically constituted  for  participation  in 
out-door  sports,  lie  did  not  hunt, 
nor  shoot,  nor  fish.  He  patronised 
pugilism,  and  practised  it  a little,  but 
could  never  excel.  He  had  a passion 
for  the  sea,  but  was  too  efifeminatc  by 
habit  to  become  a .sailor.  He  never 
experienced  the  enthusiasm  and  exhi- 
laration of  spirits  the  angler  feels,  as  a 
amid  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of 
nature,  he  pursues  his  favourite  paa. 
time.  Having  been  unacquainted  with 
the  art,  he  errs,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
confounding  the  fly-fisher  with  the  bait 
fisher.  The  two  are  essentially  differ- 
ent ; and  well  did  “ the  sweet  Swan 
of  Avon”  understand  the  difference, 
and  appreciate  the  distinction— 

*'  The  ploMtctcct  anglinf  if  to  we  th«  fifh 

Cat  with  her  golden  oerf  the  fUTcr  ftitUBe 

And  greedilj  dcToar  tlw  treMberoo*  bfJt. 

So  txiglf  wt” 

No  trolling  or  bottom  fishing  for  bins. 
Shakspeare  was  too  good  a sportsman 
for  that ; and,  independently  of  other 
sources,  his  works  disclose  bow  fami- 
liar he  was  with  all  sports,  from  liming 
a bird  to  stalking  a deer.  How,  of  a 
moonlight  night,  through  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy’s  preserves,  ho  loved  to  roam — 

**  A rhwiDg  the  wild  deer,  ind  folloving  the  roe.** 

And  can  we  not  fancy  him  wending 
hii  way  along  the  beautiful  and  |nc- 
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taresque  Avon,  a akilled  and  accom. 
pllihcd  angler — becoming  familiar  with 
the  glorious  book  of  Nature — storing 
vp  its  treasures  and  its  inspirations — ■ 
training  his  suggestive  mind  to  “ look 
from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  and 
contemplate  the  wondrous  wa^fs  of  that 
mysterious  Providence  “ That  shapes 
our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we 
will.” 

We  take  it  to  be  a clearly  establish- 
ed fact,  that  Shakspeare  was  a poacher. 
Of  his  deer-stalking  propensities  there 
can  be  no  question,  however  much  some 
writers  may  affect  tn  discredit  their 
existence.  He  could  poach  a stream, 
too,  as  well  as  a demesne.  Ho  makes 
Maria  exclaim,  on  the  .approach  of 
Malvolio,  “ Here  comes  the  trout  that 
must  be  caught  with  tickling."  A 
learned  friend  of  our’s,  who  had  no 
taste  for  angling,  and  knew  as  much 
about  the  modes  of  taking  fish  as  he 
did  of  the  social  habits  of  the  Anthro- 
pophagi,  contended  that  this  passage 
must  have  been  corrupted  in  some 
early  edition,  as  it  was  complete  non- 
sense to  suppose  that  trout  could  be 
caught  with  tickling.  It  w.as  like  the 
nur.sery  receipt  for  catching  birds,  by 
putting  salt  on  their  tails.  In  this,  ns 
in  most  other  instances,  the  fault  is 
not  with  Shakspeare,  but  with  his  com- 
mentators. Catching  trout  in  this 
manner  is  an  old  and  deadly  mode  of 
poaching,  but  it  can  only  be  practised 
in  very  dry,  sultry  weather,  and  when 
the  water  is  exceedingly  low  ; then 
the  country  urchins,  early  instructed 
in  this  destructive  practice,  wade  into 
the  pools,  grope  for,  and  easily  t.ake 
large  trout  hy  tickling  them. 

Many  excellent  works  have  been  pub- 
lished on  angling  ; but,  as  with  every 
art,  to  the  suceessful  prosecution  of 
which  manual  dexterity  and  practical 
knowledge  are  essential,  book-reading 
can  only  be  useful  in  a secondary  de- 
gree. “Ephemera"  is  one  of  the  best 
writers  we  have  met  with  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, and  the  young  aspirant  cannot 
consult  a better  authority.  He  is  an 
experienced  angler,  w hose  information 
has  been  gathered  by  the  water-side, 
and  his  instructions  are  ample  and  cor- 
rect on  the  most  approved  modes  of 
throwing  the  line  and  flies — humour- 
ing them — fishing  a stream — striking, 
hooking,  playing,  and  landing  a fish. 
All  that  is  requisite  to  form  an  accom- 
plished angler,  so  far  as  the  right 


theory,  and  safe  practical  principles  of 
the  art  are  concerned,  may  be  learned 
from  his  work  ; but,  beyond  that, 
book  instruction  is  unavailing.  The 
angler  who  aspires  to  anything  like 
perfection,  must  be  content  patiently 
to  store  up  the  lessons  of  experience. 
Practice  only  will  enable  him  to  handle 
skilfully  the  delicate  implements  of  his 
craft — to  become  familiarized  with  the 
haunts  and  h.abits  of  the  fish — to  adopt 
the  various  resources  of  his  art  to  the 
ever-varying  seasons,  and — 

" Though  the  ftt  of  the  watert  unruffled  inajr  lie. 
Like  the  thifttle-down  faUiog  to  CMt  the  tight  flj.'* 

Ephemera  divides  the  art  of  angling 
into  three  main  branches  : angling  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  with  natural 
or  artificial  insects — angling  at  mid- 
water, or  thereabouts,  as  trolling  with 
live,  dead,  or  artificial  baits — and 
angling  at  or  near  the  bottom  with 
worms  and  other  sorts  of  natural  baits. 
We  do  not  approve  of  this  division  ; 
we  prefer  a much  simpler  one.  Wo 
would  class  all  angling  otherwise  than 
with  rod  lino  and  artificial  flies,  as 
bait-fishing,  in  whatsoever  manner 
jiractised.  Angling  with  artificial  flies 
IS  a delightful  and  an  accomplished  art. 
Angling  with  bait  has  its  attractions 
for  many,  but  for  the  most  part  it  re- 
quires comp.aratively  little  skill,  and 
we  luave  no  fancy  for  it.  We  have 
always  found,  whether  fishing  for  sal- 
mon or  trout,  that  even  in  point  of 
killing,  the  .artificial  flies  are  infinitely 
superior  to  bait,  while  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  greater  delicacy 
of  handling  and  skill  required.  In 
England,  bait-fishing  has  been  brought 
to  very  great  perfection,  far  more  so 
than  in  this  country,  but  we  arc  as  supe- 
rior to  them  in  the  higher  branch  of 
the  art. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  will  you 
find  more  accomplished  artificial  fly- 
fishers  than  in  Ireland.  We  are  far 
superior  to  the  English  and  Scotch  in 
this  respect,  as  superior  as  our  coun- 
try is  to  their's  in  its  well-stocked  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  fly-fisher  pursues  the 
brow  n or  river-trout,  the  white  or  sea- 
trout,  and  the  noblest  of  fish,  the  sal- 
mon. The  brown  trout  never  leaves 
the  fresh  water,  and  attains  an  enor- 
mous growth.  We  have  never  met 
with  any  over  ten  pounds,  but  there 
are  instances  of  their  having  been 
caught  over  thirty  pounds  weight. 
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We  have  the  capture  of  a remarkable 
trout  recorded  in  a letter  from  Lady 
Howth  to  Dean  Swift,  dated  Auf(u.st, 
1730.  Her  ladyship  was  at  Turlag-h- 
van,  near  Tuam,  and  writes; — “Since 
1 began  this,  there  came  in  a trout ; it 
was  so  large  that  we  had  it  weighed. 
It  was  a yard  and  four  inches  long  ; 
twenty-three  inches  round  ; bis  jaw 
bone,  eight  inches  long  ; and  he  weigh- 
ed thirty-five  and  a half  pounds.  My 
lord  and  I stood  by  to  see  him  mea- 
sured." A man  may  angle  fur  a life- 
time, and  not  meet  with  such  a bully 
as  that.  Trout  are  the  most  delicately 
flavoured  of  river  fish,  but  are  met 
with  in  every  variety  as  regards  flavour 
and  size,  according  to  the  water  they 
inhabit. 

The  white  or  sea-trout  seek  the 
fresh  water  to  spawn,  and  are  in  full 
condition  when  they  first  enter  the 
rivers.  Like  salmon,  they  deteriorate 
after  leaving  the  sea.  It  is  a far  bolder 
and  more  gamesome  fish  than  the  com- 
mon trout,  takes  the  fly  more  freely, 
and  affords  the  angler  capital  sport. 

But  the  salmon  is  “ the  monarch  of 
the  tide’’ — the  largest  and  best  fish  that 
frequents  our  lakes  and  rivers,  which 
they  do  for  the  purpo.se  of  spawning. 
The  inland  fisheries  of  Ireland  have, 
until  recently,  been  lamentably  ne- 
glected, and  from  many  rivers  this 
noble  fish  was  almost  banished  by  the 
unrestricted  system  of  poaching  that 
was  permitted.  The  habits  of  the  fish 
had  been  little  studied,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  those  habits  it  was  per- 
fectly ridiculous  to  frame  effectual  laws 
for  their  preservation.  In  this  inte- 
resting study  the  proprietors  of  the 
Scotch  fisheries  took  the  lead,  and  by 
a series  of  patient  experiments  estab- 
lished the  most  important  fact,  that 
the  salmon  invariably  returned  to  the 
river  in  which  they  were  spawned. 
Thus  every  proprietor  along  a river 
is  directly  interested  in  its  preserva- 
tion— interested  in  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  spawning  fish  and  of  the 
fry.  Before  this  fact  was  established, 
the  general  belief  was,  that  salmon, 
when  about  to  spawn,  entered  the  first 
river  they  met  with  along  the  coast ; 
but  when  it  was  clearly  proved  that, 
guided  by  a wonderful  instinct,  they 
returned  to  the  river  in  which  they 
were  spawned,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  preventing  their  destruction  during 
the  close  season  became  apparent.  The 


5th  and  6th  of  Victoria,  cap.  106,  re- 
peals all  former  acts  relating  to  the 
fisheries  of  Ireland,  enacts  new  provi- 
sions, and  appoints  commissioners  to 
administer  them  and  make  bye-laws. 
They  have  done  a good  deal  towards 
the  preservation  of  inland  and  sea 
coast  fisheries,  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Pike,  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  fresh-water  shark,  is  sometimes 
caught  with  the  artificial  fly.  It  is  a 
most  voracious  fish,  and  attains  a 
great  size  and  weight.  We  killed  one 
in  Belvidere  lake  sixty-four  pounds 
weight,  a huge,  ungainly  monster,  and 
a sluggard  withal,  for  he  did  not  die 
game.  -A  seven  pound  salmon  would 
have  afforded  twice  the  sport. 

The  chief  point  for  the  fly  fisher  to 
attend  to,  is  the  colour  he  uses  in 
making  his  flies.  Neat  tying  is  as  no- 
thing compared  with  colour.  The 
natural  flies  on  which  trout  and  salmon 
feed,  are  bred  on  trees,  on  the  banks 
and  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers.  They 
change  with  the  seasons.  Every  month 
gives  birth  to  a different  description, 
varying  in  shape  and  colour.  The 
great  art  for  the  angler  to  learn,  is 
how  to  mingle  and  arrange  his  colours 
so  as  toimitatc,asnearlyas  possible,  the 
natural  insects  he  intends  to  represent. 
Experience  can  alone  make  him  profi- 
cient in  this  ; and  if  he  learns  to  tie  his 
own  flies,  and  becomes  an  adept  in  se- 
lecting and  combining  his  colours,  he 
will  have  a commanding  advantage 
over  those  who,  from  ignorance,  are 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
others. 

Some  writers  assert  that  the  resem- 
blance between  natural  and  artificial 
flics  is  altogether  fanciful ; that  a trout 
or  a salmon  does  not  rise  at  and  take 
the  artificial  fly,  because  it  represents 
any  natural  insect ; that  fish  are  never 
deceived  by  imitations,  and  that  they  are 
always  more  successful  in  angling  with 
flies  in  shape  and  colour  as  different 
as  possible  from  tbe  natural  flies  that 
may  be  on  tho  water.  We  cannot 
imagine  how  any  experienced  angler 
could  broach  such  an  absurdity.  Tbe 
instinct  of  fish  is  undoubtedly  remark, 
able,  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that 
they  cannot  be  deceived — that  skilful 
imitations  of  the  insects  they  feed  on 
will  never  allure  them.  Ephemera  com- 
bats this  heresy  most  successfully,  and 
we  entirely  agree  with  him,  that  “ tho 
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lest  imperfect  an  imitation,  the  more 
attractive  will  it  be  found  in  fishing.” 
We  know  of  no  inquiry  more  inte* 
resting  than  sm  investigation  of  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  fish.  The 
angler  who  desires  to  become  accom- 
plisbed  in  his  art,  must  make  them  his 
study.  By  patiently  noting  facts,  and 
careful  observation,  he  will,  in  a very 
short  time,  acquire  a stock  of  know- 
ledge which  will  be  found  most  useful, 
and,  indeed,  without  which,  angling 
is  a chance,  not  a certainty.  For 
instance,  successful  angling  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  weather  — on 
the  selection  of  Hies — on  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  anglers'  resources  to  the 
height  and  colour  of  the  water.  You 
need  never  fly-fish  with  an  east  wind, 
nor  when  heavy  rain  is  overhead. 
When  the  water  is  clearing,  after  a 
flood,  fish  rise  eagerly,  and  take  freely ; 
but  whenever  you  see  trout  throwing 
themselves  out  of  the  water,  or  splash, 
ingyour  flies  with  their  tails, you  may 
wind  up,  and  go  home.  These,  and  a 
Iiundred  other  observations,  all  refer- 
able to  the  habits  and  instincts  of  fish, 
can  only  be  made  practically  available 
by  experience.  One  golden  maxim  is, 
invariably  to  fish  up  a stream,  and  to 
stand  as  far  from  the  water  as  possible. 
Trout  .are  argus  cycd.  The  faintest 
shadow  startles  them.  Drop  your 
flies  softly  on  the  water.  Observe  the 
natural  fly  how  it  skims  along.  En- 
deavour to  make  your  imitations  fol- 
low its  motions.  Ephemera,  we  per- 
ceive, adopts  the  common  heresy,  os 
to  the  he.aring  of  trout.  He  devotes  a 
chapter  to  Piscatorial  Physiology,  con- 
tributed by  his  friend,  Erasmus  Wil- 
son, F.R.S.,  in  which  many  interesting 
facts  are  stated,  but  as  regards  the  hear- 
ing of  trout,  neither  Ephemera  nor  his 


friend  can  establish  that  point.  They 
admit  there  is  no  external  apparatus 
corresponding  to  the  ear  in  man  or 
animals,  but  contend  for  an  internal 
organ,  the  medium  of  communication 
to  which  is  the  mouth.  The  argu- 
ments used  are  ingenious,  but  expe- 
rience does  not  bear  out  their  conclu- 
sions. We  have  tested  the  point  twenty 
times,  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive manner,  and  the  series  of  expe- 
riments instituted  by  Scrope  and  others 
leave  no  room  for  farther  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

The  enthusiastic  angler  will  soon 
find  that  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
amusement  necessarily  leads  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  he  at  first  may 
have  considered  totally  foreign  to  and 
unconnected  with  it.  He  cannot  be 
an  accomplished  angler  unless  he  stu- 
dies  the  habits  and  instincts  of  fish, 
while  the  artful  imitations  with  which 
he  seeks  to  allure  them  must  fhmi- 
liarizo  his  mind  with  the  thousand 
tribes  of  insect  life.  Their  seasons 
must  be  watched— .their  hues  ever  va. 
ried  and  beautiful  must  be  skilfully 
mingled — their  natural  motions  must 
be  delicately  imitated.  Thus  a field  of 
most  interesting  inquiry  is  opened  to 
him,  but  we  cannot  now  take  an  ex- 
cursion therein.  In  all  things  apper- 
taining to  the  mechanical  details  of  the 
art,  the  angler  cannot  have  a better 
“ friend,  counsellor,  and  guide,"  than 
Ephemera,  whose  work  we  warmly 
recommend  to  all  true  “ Knights  of 
the  Rod,"  and  especially  to  the  Tyro 
whose  aspirations  lead  him  to  emulate 
perfection,  to  attain  which  he  must 
take  as  his  motto — what  will  prove  ser- 
viceable in  all  the  relations  of  life — 
patience  and  perseverance. 
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It  was  still  night  when  Neophytus 
reached  the  monastery,  a moonless 
night — and  all  was  very  still  and  dark, 
only  the  soft  lamps  of  the  lonely  cha- 
pel glimmered  out  with  a faint  and 
steady  light,  like  the  one  blessed  hope 
that  alone  irradiates  the  darkness  of  a 
dreary  world.  He  looked  round  upon 
that  holy,  peaceful  spot,  with  some- 
thing of  the  gaze  we  fix  on  one  who 
slumbers,  when  we  know  their  waking 
shall  be  to  unexpected  sorrow  1 He 
thought  of  the  dark  storm  about  to 
burst  on  it — the  wrath,  and  the  crimes, 
and  the  torture  1 He  thought  how 
the  pure  stream  where  the  starbeams 
were  cradled,  soon,  turbid  with  human 
blood,  could  reflect  them  no  more, 
whilst  they  still  shone  unchanged  in 
heaven  I and  he  likened  it  to  the  soul 
of  that  avenger  in  whose  troubled 
waters,  polluted  with  unhallowed 
thoughts,  those  holy  truths  lay  dim 
that  seemed  to  him  so  clear  and  bright 
—he  passed  on  through  the  silent 
court,  to  the  door  of  the  open  church, 
and  as  the  scented  breath  of  the  in- 
cense, connected  in  his  mind  with  all 
his  purest  visions,  rushed  over  his 
brow,  and  his  eye  met  the  calm  gaze 
of  the  pictured  saints  on  the  wall, 
whose  wan  faces  in  the  dim  light  bad 
a strange  mild  beauty,  deeply  he  swore 
that  no  unhallowed  foot  should  pro- 
fane that  peaceful  sanctuary,  save  over 
his  prostrate  body  I Then  he  walked 
on  through  the  long  low  passages  to 
his  cell — and  from  the  rooms  on  ei- 
ther side  he  could  hear  the  broken 
exclamations  of  the  monks  in  their 
uneasy  slumbers,  agitated  by  unwonted 
dreams ; but  he  quickened  his  steps 
when  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  old 
Superior's  apartment,  fur  there  came 
from  within  a sound  of  suppressed 
sobs,  mingling  with  feeble  prayers. 
Within  one  little  chamber,  to  which, 
like  most  of  the  others,  there  was  no 
door,  all  was  profoundly  still — the 
monk  paused — fascinated  by  the  sight 
which  met  his  eyes,  os  he  would  have 
hurried  past.  On  the  stone  floor  of  the 
cell  the  young  Ireneaus  was  kneeling 


motionless,  his  hands  clasped  on  a 
great  book,  which  lay  open  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  his  face  bowed 
down  upon  them.  Through  the  small 
latticed  windows,  the  soft  starlight 
stealing  down,  shed  a dim  halo  round 
the  fair  young  head,  whose  heavy  mass 
of  waving  hair  had  spread  itself  out 
over  theopen  pages.  In  the  intense  quiet 
Neophytus  could  distinguish  by  his 
jtentle  breathing, that  utterly  exhausted, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  devotions  with 
which  he  overtaxed  his  strength,  he 
had  fallen  into  that  deep,  dreamless 
slumber  which  is  known  only  to  an  in- 
nocent child,  or  to  one  that  has  at- 
tained that  better  innocence  of  a mind 
that  has  rejected  evil.  It  was  a strange 
sight  to  see  the  young  novice  calmly 
sleeping  there,  in  the  very  attitude  of 
prayer,  with  his  meek  forehead  making 
its  resting-place  on  that  old  book,  and 
his  long  black  robe  sweeping  the  cold 
floor  around  him.  The  monk  drew 
nearer  to  his  brother ; he  seemed  to 
breathe  more  freely  in  that  atmosphere 
— suddenly  his  eye  lit  upon  the  words 
on  which  the  hand’of  Ireneaus  rested 
— on  which  he  had  been  pondering  as 
he  sunk  to  sleep,  they  were  these — 
“ Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  My 
sake  and  the  Gospel’s,  the  same  shall 
save  it and  as  he  read  and  saw  how 
the  hands  of  the  unconscious  slumberer 
were  joined  in  meek  submission,  a 
deadly  chill  fell  on  the  heart  of  the 
strong  man,  that  made  him  shiver  in 
every  limb,  a vague,  indefinite  presenti- 
ment rose  terrible  before  him,  a dim 
foreshadowing  within  his  soul  of  the 
nature  of  its  probation  on  this  earth  I 
a fearful  question  shaped  itself  out  in 
his  thoughts  in  what  he  was  destined 
to  behold,  the  first  fruition  of  his  own 
great  principles? — the  practical  work- 
ing of  his  noble  theory  of  life  ? He 
seemeil  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  own 
stern  voice,  repeating  to  that  obedient 
lislener  the  heaven-taught  lessons  of  a 
self-devoting,  uncompromising  creed — 
were  the  words  he  bad  uttered  about 
to  return  in  thunders  on  bis  ears  ? 
The  seed  he  had  sown,  like  the  teeth 
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of  the  fabled  dragon,  to  start  np  as 
armed  phantoms  to  pierce  him  to  the 
heart  ? He  sought  not  to  analyze  his 
own  feelings  at  that  moment  of  a dread 
awakening;  he  drove  back  the  rush  of 
dark,  bewildering  thoughts — he  would 
not  admit  that  he  trembled  I what  was 
earth  and  its  unknown  future  to  him  ? 
what  was  death  but  the  lifting  of  the 
veil  ? the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of 
perfect  joys?  but  his  eyes  lit  upon  the 
bare  grinning  skull  that  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble, side  by  side,  as  though  in  mock- 
ery with  the  warm  living  head  1 and 
be  felt  at  least  that  he  could  no  longer 
endure  to  look  upon  his  fair  young 
brother  1 He  rushed  from  the  cell  and 
returned  to  the  chapel,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  prayer  before 
the  altar. 

The  morning  delayed  not  its  coming 
next  day,  though  the  calm  night  that 
fled  away,  scared  by  its  brightness, 
was  never  more  to  bring  mild  slum- 
bers on  its  soft  dark  wings,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Daoud — through  the  deep 
blue  sky,  and  over  the  sea  that  seemed 
its  shadow — from  island  to  island,  and 
hill  to  hill,  the  first  glittering  sunbeams 
came  dancing  along — they  flashed  on 
the  ruined  temple  and  its  snow-white 
columns,  with  the  same  gay  smile, 
with  which  they  had  greeted  it  for 
centuries  back,  and  brightly  as  they 
shone  on  that  altar,  which  time  had 
reared  up  to  the  past,  they  smiled  as 
gladly  again  on  the  flower  that  was 
born  of  yesterday ; and  so  over  the  dewy 
mountains,  by  the  murmuring  stream 
they  came  on  to  the  dark  old  convent 
in  its  cradle  of  rocks,  and  as  they  pass, 
their  light  reveals  upon  the  steep  hill- 
side a gallant  band  careering  gaily  on. 
With  unrelaxing  speed,  over  rock  and 
stone,  by  the  giddy  precipice,  and 
through  the  tangled  brake,  the  little 
surefooted  horses  of  the  country  bear 
their  riders  in  safely — they  toss  up 
their  small  hetids  to  snuff  the  fresh 
sweet  air,  shaking  the  silken  tassels  of 
their  embroidered  bridles,  and  the 
soldiers  of  Souli,  untamed  as  their 
steeds,  and  as  full  of  fire,  exhilarated 
by  their  rapid  course  make  the  echoes 
ring  with  their  wild  war  cry  1 — their 
white  garments  flutter  around  them, 
their  long  dark  hair  streams  on  the 
wind,  and  tliey  turn  their  black  eyes 
on  the  rising  sun  with  unshrinking 
gaze,  as  its  rays  stream  powerless  on 
the  dark  olive  hue  of  their  foreheads. 


Then  the  monks  hurry  forward  to 
open  for  that  warlike  troop  and  their 
terrible  leader,  the  gate  that  only  yes- 
terday had  been  unbarred  to  admit 
the  dead  man,  who  had  been  their  un- 
conscious herald  1 Anagnosti  and  his 
men  were  forced  to  dismount  at  the 
door,  as  it  was  made  so  low  that  a 
man  could  not  enter  it  without  stoop- 
ing greatly,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  all  the  old  monasteries  in 
Greece,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  horses  of  the  Turks  being 
made  to  enter  within  the  consecrated 
walls. 

The  old  Egoumenos  had  seated  him- 
self beneath  the  shade  of  the  huge  pla- 
tanus  that  grew  in  the  open  court, 
sheltering  with  its  spreading  branches 
the  solitary  fountain,  and  at  once  the 
new  comers,  with  the  anxious  monks, 
gathered  round  him  together. 

It  was  now  Anagnosti  who  had  ti- 
dings to  deliver,  and  he  was  not  slow 
to  tell  what  had  kindled  such  a fire 
of  ardour  in  his  eyes,  and  made  every 
man  of  his  hardy  troop  grasp  his  sword 
with  firmer  hand ! 

“ Kyamil  IJey  has  landed,”  he  ex- 
claimed j “ he  has  encamped  within 
two  hours’  march  of  the  monastery! 

and  his  force” Anagnosti  paused, 

and  cast  a sharp,  quick  glance  on  the 
monks  who  surrounded  him,  but  the 
faces,  even  of  the  youngest,  were  stern 
with  a settled  resolution,  and  he  con- 
tinued, while  a triumphant  smile 
brightened  on  his  countenance — “ his 
force  is  such  as  would  indeed  make 
hearts  less  stout  than  yours  to  quail! 
but,  holy  brethren,  strange  things  have 
come  to  pass ” 

“ St.ay,"  interrupted  the  old  Egou- 
menos,  “you  must  hear  the  resolution 
I have  taken,  before  you  tell  us  more ; 
my  children,”  he  said,  and  there  was 
something  unspeakably  sad  in  his  dim 
eyes,  ns  he  looked  on  his  pious  flock, 
“ I was  fit  to  rule  over  you  when  tny 
easy  duty  was  to  call  you  to  the  matin 
prayers,  or  send  you  to  your  quiet 
slumbers  to  dream  of  heaven  ! but  now 
that  plans  must  be  made  whose  issue 
is  death,  and  the  tumult  of  war  is 
about  to  scare  away  the  silence  I loved 
to  maintain,  a worthier  hand  and  a 
stronger  will  must  guide  you  till  you 
need  a guide  no  more  I”  He  turned  to 
Neophytus — “ To  you,  well  fitted  for 
the  charge,  I delegate  my  power,  such 
as  it  is  I My  sons,  obey  him  as  you 
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have  obeyed  me  long — take,  all  of  you, 
my  blesaing — it  is  the  only  power  these 
weak  and  nerveless  hands  do  yet  re- 
tain to  call  it  down  for  you  from  hea- 
ven ! — for  me,  I go  to  wait  the  blow 
that  liberates  me !”  And  the  old  man, 
dignified  in  his  last  act  of  authority, 
retired  within  the  church,  leaving 
Neophytus  standing  in  his  place. 

“ This  is  well,"  exclaimed  Anag- 
notti : “ what  have  we  (o  do  with 
weak  hands  and  failing  hearts  at  such 
an  hour!  a great  decision  must  be 
taken,  for  I tell  you  strange  things 
have  come  to  pass,  which  may  bo  the 
salvation  of  our  beloved  country ; 
draw  near  and  listen,  and  let  your  an- 
swer be  prompt  as  the  death  wo  shall 
deal  on  our  foes  I" 

The  Bey  of  Negropont  had  indeed 
landed  with  bis  great  force,  but  cir- 
cumstances had  just  occurred  which 
had  greatly  changed  his  plans,  though 
it  did  not  alter  his  course,  for  he  was 
now  marching,  not  against  the  insur- 
gents of  Souli,  but  against  Ali  Pasha 
himself,  who  had  been  solemnly  de- 
clared a rebel  and  a traitor  by  their 
common  master,  the  Sultan,  and  con- 
demned at  Constantinople  by  a for- 
mal fetva,  or  sentence  of  the  Sheikh  ul 
Islam,  the  head  of  the  Mussulman  law. 
The  Satrap  of  Janina  had,  in  fact,  long 
been  in  secret  revolt,  fired  by  the  in- 
satiable thirst  for  despotic  power,  of 
which  :,'rca-’;-  he  had  drained  such  in- 
toxicating Ul  .nights  ; he  would  pro- 
bably long  before  have  burst  into  open 
rebellion,  and  sought  to  wrest  the  em- 
pire itself  from  the  hands  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  whom  alone  he  was  second 
in  power,  but  for  the  anarchy  that 
reigned  in  his  own  dominions,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Souliote  insurrection. 
As  it  was  he  carried  on  his  secret  ma- 
chinations in  the  very  seat  of  the  im- 
perial power  itself,  and  his  open  and 
daring  assassination,  by  me.ahs  of  hired 
mnrdereiv,  of  l.sinael  Bey,  the  Sultan’s 
favourite,  whose  life  thwarted  his  de- 
signs, so  exasperated  the  monarch,  that 
his  former  dread  of  tampering  with  his 
formidable  subject  gave  way  at  once  ; 
and  whilst  a squadron  was  fitting  at 
Constantino]de,  to  attack  the  rebel 
Pasha  by  sea,  peremptory  orders  were 
issued  to  the  governors  of  the  various 
Greek  provinces  to  march  upon  him 
without  delay.  Kyamil  Bey  was,  there- 
fore, in  obedience  to  the  firman,  now  in 
arms  to  proceed  in  all  haste  against  the 


redoubtable  Ali,  right  willing,  like  a 
true  Turk,  to  find  his  interest  in  fight- 
ing the  man  who  had  once  been  his 
friend  I but  the  necessity  of  sub- 
duing Captain  Ant^nosti  had  become 
doubly  imperative,  both  because  it  was 
amply  well  known  how  openly  he  had 
everywhere  been  exciting  the  Hellenic 
people  to  revolt  against  their  tyrants, 
and  also  from  the  dread  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  side  with  AH  Pasha 
against  the  Sultan,  now  become  their 
common  enemy.  Kyamil  Bey,  notwith- 
standing his  enormous  force,  would 
fain  have  avoided  the  encounter  ; for 
he  well  knew  that  at  best  he  could  not 
have  a grapple  with  the  Lion  of  Souli, 
without  bearing  with  him  the  marks  of 
his  teeth,  and  he  was  anxious  to  arrive 
with  his  troops  fresh,  and  in  order,  to 
the  more  important  struggle.  He  had, 
therefore,  immediately  on  landing,  des- 
patched a messenger  to  the  Souliote 
Captain,  with  the  most  magnificent 
offers,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  if  be 
would  return  to  his  allegiance,  and 
consent  to  join  with  him  in  combating 
the  Pasha  he  had  braved  already, 
though  now  he  must  fight  as  a slave, 
for  his  master,  and  not  as  a rebel,  for 
his  liberty  I and  denouncing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  direst  vengeance  on  the 
monks  of  Daoud,  should  they  dare  to 
harbour  him,  if  he  refused  the  treaty. 
Anngnosti  would,  of  course,  give  no 
answer  till  he  had  conferred  with  the 
monks,  and  now  he  told  them  that  even 
should  they  withdraw  their  protection 
from  him,  in  consequence  of  the  me- 
naces of  the  Bey,  ho  was,  at  least,  de- 
termined to  throw  himself  in  the  path 
of  the  Turk,  and  arrest  him,  were  it 
but  for  one  half  hour,  for  he  had  con- 
ceived the  greatest  hopes,  as  to  the 
advantage  that  might  be  taken  by  his 
countrymen,  of  this  rupture  between 
their  rulers,  in  hastening  on  a more 
general  revolt.  The  dark  red  flush 
that  passed  over  the  brow  of  Neophy- 
tus, when  the  Souliote  touched  on  the 
pos.sihility  of  their  giving  him  up  to  a 
certain  death,  was  answer  sufficient, 
and  the  expression  ofevery  face  among 
the  inferiors  conveyed  the  same  feeling. 
Anagnosti  continued  at  onee: — 

“ I knew  it  would  be  thus,  we  are  all 
agreed,  I see  1 Greece  has  no  traitor 
here  I Now  must  we  at  once,  without  de- 
lay, send  off  a messenger  to  bear  our  bold 
defiance  to  the  accursed  Turk — yes," 
he  added,  his  voice  suddenly  falling  to 
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adeep  inelancliol)'  tone,  “ some  one  from 
amongst  ns  must,  indeed,  go  forth  to 
bear  this  message  to  our  deadly  foe  !" 

At  these  words  the  listeners  might  bo 
seen  to  start,  and,  for  a few  minutes,  a 
solemn  silence  prevailed  in  that  assem* 
bly  ; every  heart  beat  quicker,  and 
every  eye  turned  with  more  loving 
glances  to  the  sweet  sunshine,  for 
there  was  not  one  amongst  them  who 
did  not  know  full  well  that  the  man 
who  went  on  such  an  errand,  unto 
such  a foe,  was  doomed  beyond  a hope ! 
as  surely  as  he  now  stood  living  there, 
the  deadly  bowstring  would  be  bis 
quick  reward  1 Neophytus  was  the 
first  to  speak  ; — 

“ It  is  true  1 a messenger  must 
depart  without  delay — let  there  be 
no  shrinking  from  the  truth  ! de- 
art  to  return  no  more ! and,  my 
rethren,  he  must  be  one  of  us,  for  to- 
day a fierce  struggle  is  at  hand,  and 
each  one  of  these  brave  soldiers  must 
do  the  work  of  ten  ! — let  there  be  no 
drawing  of  lots  ; we  will  have  no  tam- 
pering with  a martyr’s  crown  ! If 
there  be  one  among  you  that  loves  not 
his  life  for  his  master's  sake,  let  him 
now  speak,  and  take  my  blessing  ; 
would  that  the  office  I now  hold  had 
not  debarred  me  from  so  blest  a mar- 
tyrdom !” 

Did  no  instinctive  memory  at  that 
hour  recall  the  vision  of  the  night 
before  ? did  no  wakening  convic- 
tion make  him  feel  that,  saintly  as 
he  was,  his  iron  breast  could  yet  re- 
ceive a mortal  stab  from  a human 
pang,  that  himself  was  about  to  turn 
the  knife  in  his  own  heart?  No!  ab- 
sorbed in  a religious  enthusiasm,  he 
stood  silent,  and  his  gaze  passed  slowly 
fromfacc  to  face  ofthat  circle,  amongst 
whom  the  victim  must  be  found.  Then 
gliding  out  from  among  the  dark  group 
of  monks  that  fair  young  novice  came! 
still  with  the  soft  hands  folded,  and  the 
meek  head  bowed  reverently  down. 
He  drew  near,  he  stood  before  his 
brother,  and  his  low  sweet  voice  was 
so  clear  and  steady  that  it  could  be 
heard  by  all : — 

“ To  me  my  life  is  loveless  for  my 
master's  sake — give  me  the  ble.ssings 
and  be  mine  the  death ! Happy,  thrice 
happy  are  the  dead  who  die  for  their 
Lord  1” 

At  these  words — that  meek  and  so- 
lemn request  which  he  dared  not  to 
refuse,  the  eyes  of  Neophytus,  the  en- 


thusiast were  opened  ! then  did  he 
learn  how  inexpressibly  dear  that  child 
had  been  to  him  1 his  human  love  was 
revealed  to  him  in  his  human  agony  ! 
With  a terrified  gaze  was  he  con- 
strained to  look  back  on  his  past  life, 
and  see  how,  unconscious  hypocrite  as 
he  was,  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  hea- 
ven, while  his  heart  was  chained  to 
earth ! That  affection,  so  natural,  was 
sinless  in  itself ; but  be,  in  the  arro- 
gance of  his  determined  holiness,  had 
refused  to  all  earthly  ties  their  just  and 
resistless  claims,  and  the  tenderness 
which  unconsciously  bo  nurtured  in 
every  thought,  had  indeed  stolen  to 
an  unseemly  place  in  his  heart,  usurp- 
ing an  undue  empire  over  him,  and 
influencing  him  in  every  detail  of  his 
existence  I He  remembered  now  how 
far  sweeter  to  his  ears  were  the  vesper 
hymns,  when  that  young  voice  swelled 
their  harmony  ; how  by  night  in  his 
cell  he  would  gaze  in  stern  meditation 
on  the  hollow  eyes  of  the  fleshless  skull, 
and  send  his  thoughts  down  to  rifle  the 
depths  of  the  charnel  house,  and  then 
sinking  into  slumber  on  his  couch,  in 
dreams,  the  living  form  of  his  mother’s 
son  would  come  stealing  to  his  side, 
and  he  strained  him  to  his  heart  in  the 
warm  embrace  he  would  have  spurned 
by  d.iyl  Nay,  had  he  not  loved  the 
very  seclusion  from  the  world  which 
his  calling  enjoined  for  the  sweet  task 
ho  had  made  to  himself  of  shielding 
that  young  soul  from  corruption?  And 
in  what  an  hour  was  this  revelation 
made  to  him  1 ^Vho  is  there  that 
has  not  known  what  it  is  to  see 
that  terrible  phantom — that  king  of 
terrors,  suddenly  rushing  up  from 
the  fathomless  realm  of  mystery,  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  being 
whose  life  they  have  fancied  inde- 
structible, because  the  love  they  bore 
jthem  could  not  be  destroyed,  and  in 
it  they  lived,  till  by  that  dread  rao- 
mirch  of  the  kingdom  of  corruption, 
they  are  rent  from  their  powerless 
arms  ! and  Neophytus,  with  his  own 
hand,  had  dragged  the  spectre  from 
the  dark  abyss,  to  place  him  there,  be- 
side the  only  being  ho  had  loved,  and 
give  to  his  horrible  embrace  that  gen- 
tle form,  so  bright  with  the  beauty  of 
life’s  gay  .spring.  With  his  own  band, 
from  infancy  till  now,  he  had  moulded 
the  victim  for  this  one  great  sacrifice, 
w ith  his  own  words  had  he  given  such 
a lustre  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
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that  the  hands  of  him  who  bad  slum- 
bered a babe  on  his  bosom,  were 
stretched  out  to  grasp  it  through  the 
shadows  of  the  valley  of  death! 

Like  the  blighting  winds  of  the 
desert,  these  thoughts  rushed  over  the 
soul  of  the  monk — he  had  drawn  down 
his  thick  veil  to  shut  out  the  sight  that 
was  withering  his  very  heart ; the  gaze 
of  those  serene  eyes  pleading  for 
death.  A murmur  of  astonishment 
rose  at  last  from  the  assembly  at  his 
continued  silence. 

“ We  lose  time,"  exclaimed  the  Sou- 
liote,  impatiently,  “ good  father,  sure- 
ly this  messenger  is  well  fitted  to  the 
urpose  ? Young  as  he  is,  he  can  tell 
is  t.-ile,  nor  shrink  from  the  doom  ! 
whilst  here  he  were  useless  as  a 
timid  woman.” 

Not  for  one  instant  had  Neophytus 
shrunk  from  his  Brutus  like  task.  His 
duty,  as  superior  of  the  convent,  was 
but  too  plain,  nay,  as  a priest  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  wrest  the  palm  of 
victory  from  this  young  conqueror 
in  the  mortal  conflict.  With  a steady 
eye  he  had  sifted  out  the  workings  of 
the  powers  that  were  dealing  with  him, 
and  saw  that  now,  and  only  now,  in 
the  violent  wresting  from  him  of  his 
sole  earthly  treasure,  he  was  to  be 
made  a fit  servant  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  sworn  to  live.  He 
threw  back  his  veil,  he  looked  on  bis 
brother — was  it  for  this  he  had  made 
him  what  he  saw  him  now — gentle, 
pious,  lovely — with  a loveliness,  an  in- 
ward purity  alone  could  give,  bad  he 
watched  him  hour  by  hour,  and  day 
by  day,  but  to  fit  a richer  morsel  for 
the  eternal  hunger  of  the  tomb  ? Yes  1 
it  was  for  this,  that  a purer  sacrifice 
might  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  bis 
faith  I He  laid  his  hands,  with  a so- 
lemn calm,  upon  the  head  of  Ireneaus, 
nor  did  his  voice  falter,  as  he  uttered 
the  sentence — 

“ Go,  blessed  and  sainted  martyr  1 
seal  with  a death  of  agony  a life  of 
holiness,  and  mount  on  seraph  wings 
to  heaven.” 

Neophytus  lifted  hb  eyes  to  the 
sphere  of  which  he  spoke,  fixing  them 
there,  with  an  intense,  unflinching  gaze, 
and  remained  motionless  ; and  they 
who  looked  on  him  felt  a strange  awe 
creeping  over  them,  for,  as  he  stood 
transfixed,  they  could  see  that  his  face 
was  changing  rapidly—all  of  the  hu- 
man tenderness  that  bad  lingered  in 


bis  last  speech  was  vanishing  away. 
Shade  after  shade  passed  over  it,  till 
it  settled  into  that  dark,  stern,  passion- 
less mask,  which,  years  after,  he  car- 
ried down  with  him  unmoved  to  the 
grave.  And  within,  the  same  pro- 
cess was  going  on — the  chains  were 
being  rent — the  loads  that  clogged 
the  spirit  were  being  hewn  down,  it 
had  been  steeped  in  that  one  hour's 
deep  anguish  os  in  purifying  waves> 
and  he  arose,  henceforward  to  be  in- 
deed one  in  the  world,  and  yet  not  of 
it. 

Kyamid  Bey  had  encamped  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  though  his  halt  was  to 
be  only  of  short  duration,  he  had  not 
the  less  caused  his  luxurious  tent  to 
be  pitched,  with  all  the  accompa- 
niments which  could,  plunge  him 
in  the  most  voluptuous  ease  for  the 
brief  space  that  he  was  to  remain  inac- 
tive. He  was  too  refined  a sensualist 
to  lose  the  pleasurable  sensations  which 
a single  hour  might  afford,  and  the 
silken  curtains  hung  motionless  in  the 
sultry  air  ; the  cooling  perfumes  were 
duly  sprinkled  round,  the  gurgling  of 
water  pouring  from  a crystal  vase  pro- 
duced a refreshing  sound,  and  a gauze 
scarf,  of  the  lightest  texture,  veiled 
the  face  of  the  Turk,  as  he  slept  on 
bis  cushions  of  down.  At  the  door  of 
the  tent,  basking  in  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  that  seemed,  unfelt,  to  pour 
down  upon  him  the  full  force  of  bis 
tremendous  rays,  lay  a gigantic  negro. 
He  was  stretched  listlessly  on  a mat, 
the  repose  of  his  huge  limbs  bringing 
out  their  vast  proportions,  and  bu 
countenance,  which  was  carelessly  turn- 
ed towards  the  burning  sky,  was  so  to- 
tally devoid  of  all  intellectual  expres- 
sion, that  the  strong  life  which  animated 
his  keen  eyes  became  terrible  to  look 
on.  And  the  huge  negro  bad  a play- 
^ mate,  that  twined  itself  around  his 
arms,  and  glided  through  the  folds  of 
his  dress  into  his  bosom.  It  was  a 
long  yellow  snake,  of  that  species  from 
which  the  serpent  charmers  (of  which 
he  was  one)  are  used  to  extract  the 
fangs,  and  teach  them  a hideous  fami- 
liarity ; and  ever  when  he  wearied  of 
its  loathsome  caresses,  be  seized  it  by 
the  neck,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  then  laughed  aloud  as  the  creature 
writhed  in  the  pain  which  bis  strong 
hand  had  inflicted.  And  now,  speed- 
ing down  the  wooded  cliff  towards 
that  tent,  with  eyes  that  look  not  on 
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the  flowers  they  loved  so  well — of 
which  each  fragile  blossom  has  a life 
more  sure  than  bis — and  lips  that  seek 
to  drown  the  gay  bird's  song,  by  mur- 
muring the  low  death  chant,  a slender 
form  is  seen  to  come.  No  covering 
to  his  head  save  the  mas.ses  of  his  wav- 
ing hair — no  shield  to  his  breast  but 
the  modest  folds  of  the  black  robe  he 
had  gathered  in  bis  hands — the  young 
Greek  novice  passed  through  the  ranks 
of  the  fierce  troops  in  which  every 
man  was  his  foe,  and  stood  beside  the 
negro  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  As  be 
drew  near,  the  Nubian  raised  himself 
slowly  on  his  elbow,  and  looked  fixedly 
on  him.  He  knew  full  well  on  what 
an  errand  an  emissary  from  the  monas- 
tery was  expected  ; and  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  slight  drooping  form  before 
him,  some  instinct  seemed  to  wake 
within  him,  that  shot  a gleam  of  intelli- 
gence through  his  dull,  rayless  eyes, 
and  caused  a horrible  expression  to 
play  over  his  heavy  features.  He  sud- 
denly seized  the  arm  of  the  young 
monk  in  a grasp  which  nearly  crushed 
it,  and,  throwing  back  his  hair,  he 
dexterously  spanned  his  slender  throat 
with  his  colossal  band.  Ireneaus  shrunk 
back,  uttering  a cry  of  terror,  and  the 
Nubian  instantly  relaxed  his  hold, 
laughing  out  with  a wild,  discordant 
glee.  Then  a voice  from  within  the 
tent  called  out  imperiously,  " Fehim 
and  the  negro,  hastily  drawing  back 
the  curtain  which  formed  the  door, 
turned  without  rising,  and  passed  be- 
Death  its  folds  almost  rampant  like  the 
snake  he  had  flung  aside. 

Kyamil,  the  Bey  of  Negpropont,  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  celebrat- 
ed for  his  personal  beauty ; but  his 
face  and  form  were  not  more  admir- 
able in  their  perfect  symmetry,  than 
the  deformed  soul  to  which  they  were 
linked  was  hideous  in  its  voluntary 
debasement.  The  exclamation  of  Ire- 
neaus had  startled  him  from  his  slum- 
bers, and  he  sat  grasping  the  ready 
dagger,  while  his  lips,  parted  with 
eagerness,  displayed  the  brilliant  range 
of  sharp  teeth,  which,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  is  in  the  East  a peculiarity 
that  invariably  attends  a man  con- 
stitutionally cruel.  With  the  panto- 
mimic language  of  those  countries,  the 
negro  answered  to  the  inquiring  glance 
which  the  keen  black  eyes  seemed  to 
dart  on  him,  by  throwing  back  bis 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  monastery. 


An  imperious  movement  of  the  band 
instantly  gave  the  command  be  under- 
stood at  once,  and,  lifting  up  the  heavy 
silken  folds  once  more,  he  ushered  the 
young  Christian  martyr  into  the  gor- 
geous tent  of  this  pampered  slave  of 
luxury.  Kyamil  Bey  looked  keenly 
on  Ireneaus,  as  he  stood  calm  and  un- 
moved before  him,  with  tho  colossal 
form  of  the  Nubian  towering  over 
him  ; but  the  sad,  mild  eyes  met  bis 
menacing  gaze  unshrinking,  and  ha 
exclaimed  fiercely— 

“ Speak  I — what  message  do  you 
bring?” 

At  once  the  monk  answered  as  he 
had  been  taught;  and  it  was  strange  to 
hear  passing  from  those  lips,  which 
till  now  had  uttered  only  holy  prayers, 
the  bold  defiance  of  the  daring  soldier 
to  the  strong  oppressor,  which  was  to 
be,  as  it  were,  the  war-cry  ushering  in 
the  battle,  the  words  from  which  death, 
and  havoc,  and  bloodshed  were  to 
spring  I and  so  scornful,  so  insulting 
was  the  message  he  delivered  that  the 
Turk  bounded  from  his  seat,  grinding 
his  sharp  teeth,  and  lifted  up  his  dag- 
ger as  though  to  strike  the  young  no- 
vice to  the  heart,  while  Fehim  seized 
with  his  tremendous  hand  the  yet  more 
deadly  bowstring  which  ho  kept  con- 
cealed in  the  folds  of  his  dress — Ire- 
neaus looked  up  and  smiled,  it  was  a 
speedier  death  than  he  bad  hoped,  but 
suddenly  the  Bey,  with  a gesture,  ar- 
rested the  negro,  and  reseated  himself 
more  calmly— 

“ He  was  bold,  indeed  1"  he  said, 
“ who  brought  me  such  a message  I 
and  yet  though  Kyamil  Bey  never  be- 
fore forgave  an  insult  I young  Greek, 
you  shall  depart  unharmed  if  at  once 
without  reserve  you  disclose  to  me  the 
number  of  the  Souliote's  men,  and  of 
the  monks  within  the  monastery,  but 
beware  I no  trifling  I speak  I" 

“ Never  1”  said  Ireneaus,  with  a 
mild  determination. 

“ Wretch  I"  exclaimed  the  Bey, 
" may  your  mother  be  accursed  I do 
you  dare  to  brave  me  thus!  think  what 
it  is  I offer  you  ? Life  I life  and 
wealth  1 see  here,”  and  he  tore  from 
his  belt  a handful  of  jewels  which  he 
flung  at  the  young  monk's  feet. 

Ireneaus  looked  down  upon  them  with 
his  quiet  smile,  and  still  repeated — 

“ Never  I" 

Kyamil  Bey  actually  shook  with 
suppressed  fury;  he  jointed  to  the 
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crystal  vase,  where  the  trickling  water 
nearly  all  run  out  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. 

“ Look  there,"  he  said,  “ I give  you 
till  the  water  ceases  to  flow  to  choose 
between  life  and  death — if  you  persist 
in  silence  as  surely  as  the  last  drop 
falls  the  sands  of  your  own  life  shall 
be  run  out.” 

Ireneaus  bowed  his  head  composed- 
ly, though  an  ashy  paleness  overspread 
his  face  at  the  dread  ordeal  which  his 
enemy  imposed  upou  him — thus  to 
listen  in  silence  to  the  dropping  of  that 
fatal  stream,  and  to  the  beating  of  his 
own  young  heart,  which  was  to  cease 
along  with  it  1 to  count  drop  by  drop 
the  minutes  of  his  existence  closing  I — 
he  was  young — no  bitter  disenchant- 
ment had  torn  asunder  the  bright  veil 
which  fancy  weaves  over  a life  of  trial, 
no  falsity  of  friends,  no  sufferings  of 
those  he  loved  had  made  this  glad 
world  desolate  1 He  could  bear  through 
the  loose  curtains  the  soft  rush  of  the 
waves  on  the  sunlit  shore ; he  could 
see  through  the  open  door  the  bright- 
ness of  summer  on  valley  and  moun- 


tain— apt  image  of  the  springofhisdays, 
made  glad  by  his  own  beart’sbrightness 
— but  he  wavered  not  I with  a word  he 
might  have  trodden  that  sunny  shore, 
and  flown  to  the  mountains  to  greet 
the  summer,  and  fill  his  hands  with  its 
flowers,  and  his  eyes  with  its  beauty — 
but  he  spoke  it  notl  his  lips  remained 
sealed  till  the  last  drop  had  fell — then 
he  lifted  up  bis  eyes  and  murmured — 
“ Ob,  Agbios  Stephanos  I thou 
didst  see  the  heaven  opening  — " 

K movement  of  the  eyelids  was  a 
sufficient  command  from  Ryamil  to 
the  negro  I In  an  instant  the  fatal 
bowstring  was  around  the  martyr's 
throat  I — why  linger  on  the  dying  ago- 
nies ? one  moment  that  face  beautiful 
in  its  youth  and  guilelessness,  was 
lifted  up  with  a sublime  expression  of 
unfailing  hope,  and  the  form,  graceful 
and  drooping,  bent  in  an  attitude  of 
enthusiastic  prayer — the  next,  the  face 
livid  and  distorted,  was  hideous  in  its 
agony  1 and  the  form,  crisped  and 
drawn  together  in  the  last  convulsions, 
rolled  quivering  to  the  murderer's 
feet  I 
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Meanwhile  every  preparation  had 
been  made  within  the  monastery  for 
the  expected  attack  ; not  a man  was 
now  to  be  seen  outside  the  one  solitary 
door,  which  was  strongly  barricaded, 
and  the  walls  bad  been  ingeniously 
fortified  by  all  such  simple  means  as 
tliry  had  within  their  reach,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  guns  which  they  possessed 
in  common  with  all  other  monasteries 
at  that  period,  as  a defence  against  the 
corsairs  and  brigands.  The  trees 
nearest  the  building  had  all  been  cut 
down,  lest  they  should  afford  a shelter 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  wood  was  piled 
up  within  the  court  along  with  great 
heaps  of  stones,  which  they  designed 
to  hurl  down  upon  the  besiegers. 
Anagnosti  and  his  men  were  all  at 
their  posts,  placed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous position  to  perform,  as  Neo- 
phytus  had  said,  the  work  of  ten  each 
one.  The  monks,  their  heavy  veils 
thrown  off,  stood,  sword  in  hand, 
watching  the  stern  eye  of  their  new 
superior,  as  he  calmly  seconded  every 
order  of  the  captain ; whilst  within 
the  chapel,  prostrate  in  prayer,  bis 
aged  predecessor  lay  before  the  ^tor. 


The  Souliote  had  previously  judged 
that  a defiance,  so  insultingly  worded 
as  his  had  been,  could  not  mil  to  goad 
his  enemy  to  an  instantaneous  assault. 
And  he  was  right.  It  was  yet  two 
hours  from  sunset,  when  there  came  a 
sound  as  of  the  rushing  of  a great 
wind  through  the  forest.  Soon  it 
grew  louder  and  clearer ; the  tramp 
of  the  horses  and  the  clang  of  the  arras 
became  more  and  more  distinct;  a 
dark  mass  could  be  seen  sweeping  over 
the  mountain  ; the  banners,  with  the 
hateful  crescent,  might  next  be  distin- 
guished ; and  in  another  moment,  the 
countless  host  of  the  Moslem  army 
raged  round  the  convent  walls  like  the 
tumultuous  waves  of  a great  sea. 

Ryamil  Bey  commanded  in  person. 
Not  a trace  now  remained  of  his  luxu- 
rious indolence.  Mounted  on  a horse 
of  admirable  beauty,  he  rode  at  the 
head  of  his  men  ; and  after  a short 
delay,  during  which  he  reconnoitered 
the  position,  he  led  them  on  to  an  im- 
mediate attack  on  the  devoted  monas- 
tery, with  a scornful  declaration  that 
half  an  hour  should  see  it  in  ruins.  It 
did,  indeed,  seem  utter  madness,  in  the 
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Souliote  and  his  handful  of  men,  to  at- 
tempt defending  it  against  this  resist- 
less force,  nor  did  there  seem  to  be  a 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  result ; yet  there 
were  various  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  at  least  possible  that  the  slen- 
der garrison  might  hold  out  for  some 
little  time,  and  each  man  within  the 
walls,  thoroughly  aware  of  their  immi- 
nent peril,  was  deeply  determined  to 
sell  his  life  most  dear.  The  very  po- 
sition of  the  monastery,  on  a height 
hemmed  in  by  towering  cliffis,  was  in 
itself  highly  advantageous  to  the  be- 
sieged, inasmuch  as  the  Turks  could 
not,  by  any  means,  bring  more  than  a 
slender  force  to  bear  on  it  at  once ; 
and  it  was  also  very  favourable  to  them 
that  the  supply  of  ordnance  of  the 
Moslem  army  remained  yet  in  the 
rear,  and  but  little  progress  could  be 
made  in  battering  down  the  walls  till 
it  should  have  come  up — such  as  it 
was,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  six-poun- 
ders, carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  I 
The  attack  was,  however,  commenced 
by  Kyamil  Bey  himself  at  the  head  of 
a party  of  light  troops,  who  attempted 
to  clear  the  walls,  that  measures  might 
the  sooner  be  taken  for  the  entire  de- 
molition of  the  convent.  They  were 
received  with  so  vigorous  a fire  from 
the  besieged,  that  in  the  very  first  on- 
set they  sustained  a severe  loss,  and 
that  without  having  made  any  sensible 
impression  on  the  hardy  little  garrison 
within  ; but  the  loss  of  a few  men  was 
nothing  to  them  ; they  speedily  renew- 
ed the  assault,  and  the  struggle  be- 
came terrible.  Anagnosti  the  Souliote 
seemed  animated  with  new  life — he 
flew  from  place  to  place,  exposing  his 
person  to  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  in 
the  most  reckless  manner  ; his  voice 
might  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 
musketry,  and  the  balls  fell  unheeded 
around  him.  Scrupling  not  to  goad 
on  his  men  with  the  sword  when  they 
seemed  to  relax  in  their  ardour,  he 
drove  them  up  to  the  walls,  and  there, 
with  their  long  daggers,  they  cut  down 
the  Turks  who  were  attempting  to 
scale  them  ; while  the  monks,  under 
the  command  of  Neophytus,  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  from  a more  sheltered  po- 
sition. The  exertions  and  the  daring 
of  the  Greek  soldiers  were  unparallel- 
ed. The  enemy  fell  in  vast  numbers 
around  them  ; yet  this  availed  them 
little,  ,for  with  every  life  they  took 
their  own  strength  was  exhausted. 


whilst  from  the  scarce  diminished 
forces  of  the  Turkish  army  the  vacant 
places  were  at  once  filled  up  with  new 
and  more  vigorous  besiegers.  This 
unequal  contest  from  hand  to  hand 
lasted  a considerable  time,  .and  was 
continued  with  unabated  energy  by 
the  besieged,  even  when  their  daunt- 
less band  had  become  terribly  reduced. 
It  was  a frightful  thing  to  see  those 
who  remained  all  stained  with  blood 
and  smoke,  mounting  on  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  companions — panting  and 
exhausted,  the  eye  all  fire,  the  teeth 
clenched,  fighting,  far  less  indeed  for 
their  lives  than  for  an  honourable 
death  I — but  it  was  yet  more  dreadful 
when  the  guns  of  the  Turks  were 
. brought  up  and  directed  their  deadly 
canonnade  against  the  walls.  Still, 
strange  to  say,  the  night  closed  in  upon 
the  scene  of  carnage,  whilst  the  mo- 
nastery was  yet  untaken  I Kyamil 
Bey,  infuriated  at  the  delay  he  deemed 
so  ignominious  when  the  result  was  in- 
evitable, gave  orders  at  last  that  pe- 
tards should  be  applied  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  walls,  and  so  terminate  the 
siege  by  slaughtering  all  within,  when 
once  an  entrance  was  effected.  Prepara- 
tions were  instantly  made  by  the  assail- 
ants for  blowing  up'the  gate,  and,  mean- 
while secure  of  their  prey,  they  desisted 
from  their  attack  on  the  walls.  The  ex- 
hausted Greeks,  in  that  brief  moment’s 
breathing-time,  stood  leaning  on  their 
dripping  swords,  and  looked  at  one 
another  in  blank  despair — death  did 
indeed  store  them  in  the  face,  and  that 
in  his  cruelist  form.  Even  had  a hope 
remained,  the  increasing  darkness  ren- 
dered it  a useless  effort  to  attempt 
firing  on  the  men  at  work  beneath  the 
wall — their  fate  seemed  immediate  and 
inevitable.  Leaping  down  from  the 
heap  of  dead  and  wounded  on  which  he 
stood,  Anagnosti  flew  towards  Neo- 
phytus, who  was  passing  rapidly — 

“ It  is  done  !"  he  cried  ; “ a moment 
more  and  they  rush  upon  us  ; but  we 
are  not  conquered — we  are  slaughter- 
ed! Neophytus,  swear,  that  if  you 
see  me  taken  prisoner,  and  alive,  you 
will  plunge  this  dagger  in  my  throat.” 
“ I swear,"  answered  the  monk, 
"but  all  is  not  lost — one  chance,  one 
desperate  chance,  yet  remains,  by 
which  your  lives  may  be  saved  : cause 
your  men  to  retire  within  the  church  ; 
entrench  yourself  therein,  along  with 
them.” 
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“ It  cannot  avail  us,’’  said  the  Sooli- 
ote,  " thej  will  bat  butcher  us  there.” 
“ There  or  here — if  it  be  certain 
death,  what  matter,”  said  the  monk  ; 
“ awaj  1 this  is  no  hour  for  words.” 
Despairing  himself,  and  moved  by 
the  commanding  tone  of  Neophytus, 
Anagnosti  obeyed.  The  church  stood 
directly  opposite  the  gate,  and  the  few 
remaining  soldiers,  with  the  monks, 
crowded  within  it.  Neophytus  alone 
remained  considerably  longer  in  the 
open  court,  seemingly  engaged  in  put- 
ting the  finishing  stroke  to  the  prepa- 
rations which  he  and  bis  men  bad  been 
for  some  time  occupied  in  making, 
white  the  soldiers  were  at  work  on  the 
walls.  Heedless  of  danger,  he  re- 
mained without  till  a tremendous  crash 
announced  the  overthrow  of  the  gate, 
and  then,  sword  in  hand,  he  fled  back 
to  the  dodr  of  the  church.  With  a 
shout,  hoarse  as  the  roar  of  the  ocean, 
the  close  ranks  of  the  Turks  broke 
through  the  breach,  and  rushed  in, 
waving  their  yataghans  over  their 
heads,  and  filling  the  court  in  an  instant 
with  a dense  thick  mass.  Mad  with 
the  thirst  for  blood  which  they  were 
now  so  greedily  to  satisfy,  they  assailed 
the  church  at  once,  and  in  a moment 
had  engaged  the  yet  unconquered  rem- 
nant of  the  dauntless  Souliote  band,  in 
a last  deadly  conflict,  where  the  odds 
against  them  were  fearful.  The  feeble 
monks  soon  fell  beneath  their  swords 
unresisting.  One  gigantic  Turk,  with 
a yell  of  triumph,  cut  his  way  alike 
through  friend  and  foe,  and,  dashing 
on  towards  the  cross  that  stood  near 
the  altar,  raised  his  arm  to  strike  the 
abhorred  symbol  to  the  ground  ; but 
ere  he  could  stretch  out  the  sacrile- 
gious hand,  a tremendous  grasp  was 
on  his  throat — an  opponent,  of  a mus- 
cular strength  that  equalled  his  own, 
and  animated  with  a zeal  that  made 
him  terrible  in  his  wrath,  bore  him 
back,  with  the  full  weight  of  his  body, 
and  dashed  him  to  the  ground  in  un- 
willing prostration  to  the  cross  ; then 
with  his  knife  at  the  Moslem’s  throat, 
in  a voice  of  thunder  Neophytus  com- 
manded him  to  utter  the  “ Kyrie  elei- 
son.”  Choking,  and  in  agony,  the 
conquered  wretch  obeyed — his  first 
and  last  prayer  to  the  one  true  God 
ascended.  'Fhe  next  instant  the  dag- 
ger was  plunged  in  bis  breast,  and  the 
corpse  of  the  Mahomedan  stiffened  into 
death  in  au  attitude  of  involuntary 


adoration  to  the  Christian  symbol  I 
At  that  same  moment,  the  earth  sud- 
denly shook  beneath  their  feet ; the 
dark  mass  of  building  opposite  to  the 
church  was  seen  to  rock  to  and  fro — 
a terrific  explosion  was  heard — and  a 
volley  of  stones  rent  the  air,  whilst  the 
flames  broke  out  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence, and  every  living  soul  within  the 
court  was  crushed  by  the  falling  ruins. 
A large  portion  of  the  monastery  had 
been  suddenly  blown  up — Neophytus 
had  fired  the  train  which  he  bad  pre- 
viously laid,  before  he  entered  the 
church,  having  dexterously  avoided 
carrying  it  too  near  this  last  refuge ; 
but  the  whole  building  was  now  fire 
in  all  directions,  and  the  flames  feeding 
on  the  wood  that  had  filled  the  court, 
raged  with  a frightful  violence.  One 
moment's  intense  and  solemn  stillness 
amongst  all  that  mass  of  human  beings 
followed  the  catastrophe,  which  bad 
for  ever  silenced  so  many  of  their  fel- 
low creatures — even  the  Greeks  stood 
appalled  at  the  sudden  event.  But 
soon  a wild  shout  of  triumph  rung  out 
from  the  Moslem  forces  1 What  cared 
they  that  hundreds  of  their  men  lay 
biting  the  dust,  when  the  last  of  their 
daring  foes  were  about  to  be  devoured 
in  the  fire  which  themselves  had  kin- 
dled ? But  Neophytus,  in  a voice  that 
was  heard  above  all  the  wild  din,  called 
out  to  the  men  to  gather  around  biml 
he  seized  hold  of  »e  cross,  and  lifted 
it  high  in  the  iur — 

“ Follow  me,”  he  cried,  “ for  the 
cross  and  victory.” 

He  rushed  from  the  Church — they 
followed  him— the  Souliotes  and  their 
leader,  scarce  knowing  what  they  did  ; 
and  on  through  the  fire  and  the  smoke 
and  the  flame ; over  the  blackened 
corpses  and  the  burning  ruins,  he  sped 
with  a fearless  step,  waving  the  great 
cross  over  bis  head.  The  Turks  saw 
him  appear — that  dark,  terrible  figure, 
rushing  out  from  the  midst  of  the 
smoke  and  the  fire,  bearing  aloft  the 
symbol  they  hated  and  feared  ; in  the 
red  glaring  light  his  size  seemed  gi- 
gantic, his  black  robes  swept  around 
him  untouched  by  the  flames ; but  the 
sparks  had  fallen  on  his  floating  veil, 
and  it  blazed  round  bis  bead  like  a 
halo  of  light ; they  thought  they  be- 
held a supernatural  vision — was  it  the 
angel  of  death,  the  dread  Axrael  that 
had  risen  from  the  heaps  of  the  slain  ? 
In  a panic  of  terror,  as  though  struok 
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by  a thunderbolt,  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
fidel fell  to  the  ground,  not  a raan 
raised  his  head — the  invincible  troops 
of  the  great  Kyainil,  lay  spell  bound 
in  superstitious  dismay.  And  on  though 
the  lines  of  the  prostrate  foe  that 
bowed  before  his  terrible  steps,  like 
the  reeds  of  the  plain  to  the  midnight 
blast,  the  monk  seemed  borne  by  a 
power  unearthly,  while  close  at  his 
heels  are  the  Souliote  leader  and  his 
men  with  their  reeking  swords. 

They  have  passed  through  the  mass 
of  the  Turks,  so  strangely  subdued — 
they  speed  up  the  mountain  side,  over 
rock  and  ravine,  through  the  stream 
they  dash — the  darkness  favours  their 
wild  escape.  Soon  the  voice  of  the 
river  is  louder  than  the  roar  of  the 
flames — the  lurid  glare  in  the  heavens 
gives  way  to  the  starbeam,  the  cliffs 
and  the  trees  close  around  them  ; and 
when  at  the  last,  the  fierce  cross-bearer 
paused,  and  tore  the  burning  veil  from 
his  head,  they  stood  unpursued  and 
in  safely  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
with  the  scene  of  their  conflict  far  be- 
hind, and  the  silence  of  night  unbroken 
around  them.* 

N eophy  tus  stopped,and  leaning  on  the 
cross,  he  turned  to  the  SouUotes — they 


would  have  poured  forth  their  thanks  ; 
but  he  stretched  out  his  hand. 

“ It  is  enough,”  he  said,  “ now  here 
do  we  part — you  are  safe,  the  monas- 
tery is  in  ruins,  my  brethren  have  all 
perished  within  it,  we  have  left  the 
foe  to  prowl  round  it,  like  ravening 
wolves  round  the  carrion  I — you  will 
see  mo  no  more,  till  Greece  calls  for 
her  servant  to  gird  on  the  sabre  anew, 
there  lies  your  path — it  conducts  you 
to  a village  where  you  will  soon  be  in 
safety,  my  course  leads  elsewhere,  and 
I depart  alone.” 

They  would  have  remonstrated— 
have  lingered  to  bid  him  farewell,  but 
there  was  that  in  his  look  they  dared 
not  disobey.  The  Souliote  leader 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  monk,  in  silence, 
and  then  the  band  went  their  way,  and 
left  him  alone.  Yet  not  alone — in  the 
siege  and  the  strife,  on  the  walls  and 
in  the  church,  through  the  flames,  and 
the  fire,  and  the  shock  of  that  fall, 
one  pale,  silent  phantom  had  stood  by 
his  side,  with  flowing  hair,  torn  and 
rent,  and  a fair  face,  livid  in  death, 
and  the  phantom  went  with  him  over 
the  dark  bill  side,  through  the  silent 
night. 


* The  facts  described  above  are  also  mentioned  in  Gordon’s  '*  History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution.” 
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THE  hOYEE— SBCOEU  AUTICLK. 


In  the  introductory  article  upon  the 
Boyne,  contained  in  our  March  num- 
ber, we  gave  a »hort  account  of  the 
ancient  territory  through  which  this 
river  passes,  described  its  general  cha- 
racter and  appearance,  recounted  some 
of  the  historic  incidents  connected 
with  it — and  having  recorded  a few 
of  the  early  legends  attached  to  its 
source,  and  the  origin  of  its  name,  we 
traced  it  for  a part  of  the  first  stage 
of  its  course  from  Carbury  to  Clon- 
ard,  and  concluded  our  article  with 
a short  topographical  and  historical 
sketch  of  that  memorable  locality. 
From  this  point  we  now  intend  fol- 
lowing its  various  windings  towards 
Tara  near  the  end  of  its  second 
stage  at  Navan  ; and  intend  devot- 
ing a third  article  to  its  last  and 
most  interesting  stage — between  Na- 
van and  the  sea.  Throughout  our 
former  paper  the  general  geographi- 
cal bearings  of  tills  river  may  be 
gleaned,  still  the  following  summary 
may  be  found  useful  to  the  tourist,  for 
whose  purposes  in  particular  wo  write. 
We  mentioned  that  the  Boyne  rose  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  at  one  of  those 
holy  wells  so  numerous  in  Ireland,  and 
to  which  so  much  interest,  historical 
ns  well  as  superstitious,  is  attached ; 
that,  running  westward  fora  few  miles, 
it  reached  the  King's  County,  and  then 
became  the  boundary  for  a short  dis- 
tance between  that  part  of  Leinster 
and  its  parent  county,  draining  in  its 
course  the  surplus  wafers  of  the  great 
Bog  of  Allen  ; that  leaving  King's 
County  upon  its  north-western  hank, 
it  touches  Meath  near  Cloughjordan, 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  that 
county  and  Kildare,  till  it  reaches 
Ashford,  below  the  bridge  of  Clonard. 
In  this  portion  of  its  course  it  receives 
the  Yellow  and  Miltown  streams,  and, 
shortly  after  it]enters  Meath,  the  Black- 
water  from  Kildare,  and  the  Dele  from 
Westmeath.  Below  Ashford,  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Boyne  aqueduct,  and 
from  this  point  to  a few  miles  above 
Drogheda  it  traverses  the  fertile  plains 
of  Meath,  which  county  it  divides  into 


nearly  equal  parts.  Passing  onward 
in  the  same  easy  course  which  we  de- 
scribed in  our  Ust  article,  it  reaches 
the  celebrated  town  of  Trim,  which  we 
intend  to  make  the  boundary  between 
its  first  and  middle  divisions  ; while 
from  Trim  to  Navan  forms  the  second 
stage,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea,  the 
third.  It  is  to  the  two  last  stages  alone 
that  the  description,  which  we  have  al- 
ready attempted  of  its  scenic  beauty, 
applies.  At  Navan,  it  receives 
the  Blackwater  from  Cavan,  which 
is  there  nearly  as  large  as  the  Boyne 
itself,  and,  passing  onward  to  the 
borders  of  the  south  of  Louth,  near 
Oldbridge,i  short  distance  above 
Drogheda,  it  enters  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel below  that  town  by  a broad,  shal- 
low estuary,  having  the  county  of 
Louth  on  its  left  or  northern  bank, 
and  that  of  Meath  on  the  right  or 
southern.  Its  entire  length  is  about 
seventy  miles,  and  its  direction  from 
south-west  to  north-east.  Let  us  now 
follow  its  various  windings  in  detail, 
and,  besides  its  natural  beauty,  observe 
what  objects  of  interest,  either  for 
their  antiquarian  or  historic  import- 
ance, present  themselves  in  our  track. 
In  so  doing,  we  shall,  as  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  avail  ourselves  largely 
of  every  possible  source  of  informa- 
tion— books  of  all  sorts,  ancient  and 
modern,  old  records,  and  recent  inves. 
tigations,  popular  works,  and  old  black 
letter  tomes,  Irish  manuscripts,  oral 
traditions,  and  scientific  researches, 
dry  historical  details,  and  critical  dis- 
sertations, the  arcbseological  transac- 
tions, the  ordnance  maps,  the  public 
records,  ancient  ecclesiastical  doeo- 
menfs,  the  old  chancery  rolls,  the  in- 
quisitions and  deeds  of  forfeiture,  the 
reports  of  commissioners,  parochial 
and  county  surveys,  the  ploughman’s 
song,  the  penny  journals,  the  callaighs 
legend,  the  stories  of  modern  sbanagb- 
ies,  ancient  ballads,  and  bardic  tales— 
each  and  all  shall  be,  here,  as  they 
have  ever  been  on  such  occasions, 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  used 
when  opportunity  offers. 
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It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that 
in  a miscellany  such  as  that  in  which 
we  write,  our  sources  of  information 
should  be  constantly  referred  to,  after 
the  manner  of  a strictly  archxolo^cal 
work  ; no  more  than  the  materials  of 
which  other  popular  publications  were 
composed  have  been  stated  by  their 
authors  to  have  been  derived  from 
sources  accessible  to  all,  but  only 
known  to  a few,  learned  in  the  subject 
of  Irish  antiquities.  In  this,  as  in  our 
former  article,  however,  we  occasionally 
derived  valuable  assistance  from  some 
of  our  friends  j*  but  having  prepared 
ourselves  for  the  subject,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  present  our  readers  with 
a faithful  description  of  this  river,  by 
traversing  its  banks,  or  floating  down 
its  placid  waters,  and  repeatedly  visit- 
ing all  those  scenes  of  sylvan  beauty  or 
rural  comfort — all  those  Pagan  relics, 
feudal  remains,  and  monastic  monu- 
ments, along  its  margins,  which  we 
have  attempted  to  describe. 

We  left  our  readers  at  Clonard. 
Since  then,  a new  era  has  taken  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  memorable  lo- 
cality— an  event  of  which  the  wild- 
est visionary  of  that  far-famed  school 
of  philosophy,  who  sauntered  along 
“ The  Boyne  of  Science,”  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  even  speculat- 
ed upon.  The  Midland  Great  Wes- 
tern Kailway  brought  us,  a few  weeks 
ago,  to  Innfield  ; and  in  a few  months 
more,  some  of  our  readers,  instead  of 
being  tugged  along  in  a tub  through  a 
muddy  ditch,  at  a rate  little  exceeding 


two  miles  and  a-half  an  hour,  will  have 
spun  over  the  Boyne  with  comfort  and 
security  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour  at  least.f 

In  the  cuttings  that  have  been 
made  along  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
between  Innfield  and  Clonard,  for  the 
progress  of  the  railway,  a most  in- 
teresting battle-field  has  been  open- 
ed, at  Rathcore,  in  the  townland  of 
Newcastle,  county  of  Meath,  and  such 
a quantity  of  human  bones  exposed, 
that  the  entire  bank  is  literally  white 
with  them.  They  were  found  in  every 
possible  position,  but  evidently  thrown 
into  a large  pit,  without  order,  and 
not  surrounded  by  any  form  of  sepul- 
chral monument.  The  most  superficial 
part  of  this  ossific  strata  was  scarcely 
two  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  along 
with  these  bones  were  found  some  iron 
spear  heads,  hatchets,^  and  other  wea- 
pons, which  incline  us  to  believe  that 
these  remains  m.iy  be  those  of  the  Gal- 
lowglasses  or  heavy  Irish  soldiery,  from 
the  1 0th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
Such,  however,  may  bo  the  specula- 
tions which  men  will  yet  form  when  si- 
milar exhumations  occur  on  the  fields 
of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt, 
or,  in  a few  centuries  to  come,  per- 
haps even  Waterloo.  We  here,  how- 
ever,  record  the  fact  of  the  discovery 
of  those  remains,  because  some  no- 
tice regarding  them  may,  in  the  pre- 
sent zeal  for  archaeological  investiga- 
tions, yet  be  discovered  in  the  Irish 
annals.  § To  come,  however,  again 
upon  the  stream  of  our  discourse,  we 


* In  particular,  wo  beg  to  enumerate  Mr.  O’Uonovan  and  Mr.  Eugene  Curry. 

t We  cannot  but  express  our  obligation  to  Jlr.  Ilemans,  the  engineer  of  the  line, 
for  his  attention  in  affording  us  a rapid  and  c.asy  mode  of  transit  to  the  Uoyno  on 
the  occasion  of  our  last  visit. 

7 Mr.  Cheyne  has  placed  some  of  these  weapons  in  the  national  collection  of  the 
Academy. 

§ The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  has  afforded  ns  the  following  references  to 
this  locality,  since  the  above  was  put  in  type; — 

A.D.  799 Hugh  Oirdnidhe  (monarch  of  Ireland)  collected  a large  army,  and 

marched  into  Leinster ; and  he  devastated  Leinster  twice  in  one  month.  He  again 
raised  the  whole  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  except  those  of  Leinster,  both  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, and  marched  to  Uun-Cuar,  on  the  confines  of  Meath  and  Leinster ; — Connmach, 
the  Coarb  of  Patrick,  accompanied  by  the  clergy  of  the  northern,  or  Conns,  half  of 
Ireland.  The  clergy  were  displeased  at  being  called  on  expeditions  at  all.  They 
complained  of  their  grievance  to  the  King;  and  the  King,  Hugh,  said  that  he  would 
abide  by  the  decision  of  Fothadh-na-Canoine  (Fathadhof  the  Canon)  in  the  matter. 
And  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  bo  (Fathadb)  gave  the  judgment  which  relieved, 
or  exempted  the  clergy  from  expeditions  or  hostings  ever  after.  Dun-Cuar  is  the 
some  as  Rath-Cuar — the  modern  Rath-Core. 

A.D.  tiUO Hugh  Oirdnidhe  went  to  Cuar,  and  divided  Leinster  between  the  two 

Muircadhachs,  viz.,  Muireadhach  son  of  Ruadhrach,  and  Muireadhacb  son  of  Bran. 

A.D.  815 Hugh  Oirdnidhe,  King  of  Ireland,  went  out  with  a great  army  to 

Dun  Cuar,  again,  and  divided  Leinster  between  the  two  grandsons  of  Bran. 
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may  remark  that,  independent  of  the 
great  monnd  beside  the  town  of  old 
Clonard,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
former  article,  the  entire  of  this  vici- 
nity  is  studded  over  with  mounds, 
forts,  and  raths,  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  : there  is  one,  however,  in  parti- 
cular, to  the  west  of  the  great  raoate,  to 
wliich  we  would  especially  direct  the 
attention  of  the  tourist,  on  account  of 
its  importance,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
its  structure,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sepulchral  mounds  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. This  rath  or  dun  is  evidently 
one  of  the  military  class,  and  formed 
an  ancient  fort  or  encampment,  and 
was  capable  of  containing  as  many  as 
two  hundred  men ; it  consists  of  an  ex- 
ternal fosse,  or  moate,  encircling  a 
raised  ditch,  or  circular  earthen  wall, 
within  which  we  6nd  a level  platform, 
elevated  somewhat  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  but  not  so  high  as  the 
earthen  circle  which  encloses  it.  A 
broad  entrance,  through  which  a mo- 
dern car  might  enter,  exists  upon  the 
eastern  side.  Sometimes  these  raths 
or  cashels  are  formed  of  stone,  and  in 
some  rare  instances  they  enclose  Chris- 
tian churches  and  monastic  remains ; 
but,  besides  the  difference  in  material 
and  contents,  these  circumstances  in 
no  wise  prove  their  Christian  ori- 
gin, for  it  is  acknowledged  that  Chris- 
tian edifices  have  been  erected  within 
these  enclosures,  within  the  historic 
era.  There  has  long  existed  a popu- 
lar opinion  in  this  country,  that  these 
raths  are  of  Danish  origin,  but  though 
still  described  as  such  by  the  peasantry, 
no  person  of  any  antiquarian  rending  or 
intelligence  now  believes  them  to  be  any 
other  than  Pagan  structures,  erected  by 
the  Firbolg,  Tuathada  Dannnn,  Scotic, 
or  Milesian  population,and  constructed 
long  prior  to  the  first  Danish  invasion 
of  Ireland.  Conversing  with  an  old 
man  at  Bective  lately,  we  asked  his 
opinion  of  these  rem.ains — “ Ough,” 
says  he,  “sure  it’s  well  known  they 
were  ined  by  the  Danes,  who,  when 
they  were  nearly  bet  all  out,  and  grown 
mighty  wake  entirely  in  the  country, 
lived  underground  in  thim  sameforths." 

In  some  instances  there  is  a double 
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wall  of  circumvallation,  and  cases 
might  be  enumerated,  in  which  se- 
pulchral mounds,  cromleacs,  and  tu- 
muli, exist  in  the  centre  of  these  en- 
closures. Several  of  these  ancient  forts 
contain  a central  subterranean  cham- 
ber, and  in  all  probability,  circular 
passages,  for  the  purposes  of  se- 
curity, and  to  serve  as  granaries;  and 
beside  the  rude  weapons  and  orna- 
ments occasionally  discovered  in  their' 
vicinity,  quantities  of  animal  remains, 
particularly  of  goats  and  oxen,  have 
been  found  within  and  around  these 
enclosures.  Besides  the  very  general 
belief  that  exists  even  among  the 
upper  classes  of  society — an  opinion, 
by  the  way,  chiefly  ascribable  to  the 
writings  of  Molynenx — of  the  Danish 
origin  of  these  raths,  a certain  degree 
of  superstitious  reverence  attaches  to 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  by 
whom  they  are  often  styled  fairy  raths 
and  circles,  and  believed  to  be  now 
Inhabited  by,  if  not  originally  the 
handy  work  of  the  “gentry,”  or  “good 
people,"  whose  music  is  said  to  be 
often  heard  within  these  enchanted 
circles,  in  the  calm  summer  even- 
ings ; and  this  superstition  is  strong 
against  their  Danish  origin.*  Al- 
though by  no  means  inclined  to  fos- 
ter these  rude  and  early  prejudices 
of  our  people,  still  we  respect  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  for  centuries 
thrown  a magic  spell  around  these 
enchanted  halls,  which  few  were  hardy 
enough  to  attempt  to  break.  Scarcely  a 
peasant  in  the  land  would  put  his  spade 
into  one  of  these  mounds  or  circles,  and 
we  have  known  blood  spilled  in  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  people  to  demolish  an 
ancient  rath.  Can  we  wonder  at  the 
ignorance,  or  want  of  patriotism,  in 
our  farmers  and  gentry,  who,  some- 
times, for  mere  curiosity — sometimes 
to  level  the  land — and  often,  to  our 
own  knowledge,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  “ breaking  down  prejudices,"  and 
showing  the  people  that  no  ill-luck  or 
misfortune  could  possibly  occur  from 
their  destruction,  wantonly  obliterate 

those  footprints  of  our  early  history 

when  we  lately  witnessed  a learned 
society  receive,  with  applause,  at  one 


* Giraldus  Carabrensis  calls  them  Danish  ; bn*  after  Sir  T.  Molyneux,  this  idea 
was  chiefly  propagated  by  Hugh  Boy  M'Curtin,  whose  dissertation  was  widely  cir- 
culated along  the  native  Iri^. 
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of  its  evening  [meetings,  an  account 
of  the  demolition  of  an  ancient  tumulus, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  manuring  the 
land  I So  much  for  the  veneration 
for  our  national  monuments — so  much 
for  the  reverence  for  the  dust  of  our 
ancestors  1 

While  we  speculate  upon  the  con- 
struction, the  uses,  and  the  historic 
era  of  these  raths,  duns,  or  lises,  which 
have  given  names  to  so  many  ancient 
fortresses  and  encampments  in  Ireland, 
we  must  carry  the  mind  back  to  a very 
early  period  in  the  colonization  of  this 
island,  when  a great  portion  of  the 
country  was  thick  wood  and  impassable 
morass — when  the  population  did  not 
exceed,  if  indeed  it  even  amounted  to 
two  millions — when  the  warfare  of  the 
country  consisted  in  the  desultory  in- 
cursions of  some  neighbouring  chief— 
and  the  weapons  of  the  belligerents 
were  flintarrows,  sling  stones,  and  stone 
and  bronze  hatchets  and  celts,  with,  in 
a little  later  period,  short  brazen 
swords,  like  those  found  on  the  field 
of  Cann®.  AVe  should  then,  in  all 
probability,  have  found  a half  civi- 
lized tribe  or  clan,  or  portion  of  a clan, 
intrenched  within  one  of  these  raths, 
— which  were  further  strengthened  by 
a strong  wooden  pallisade,  erected  on 
the  outer  ditch  — with  their  flocks 
grazing  on  the  neighbouring  plain, 
and  their  habitations  constructed  of 
timber,  within  the  circle  of  the  great 
enclosure. 

As  several  other  military  forts,  and 
one  in  particular,  the  great  ring  fort  on 
the  lands  of  Douth,  will  claim  our  at- 
tention  as  we  descend  towards  the  sea, 
we  shall  refer  to  these  structures  in  ano- 
ther locality.  The  Kinnegad  river 
winds  by  the  side  of  this  fort,  and 
in  some  improvements  lately  made  for 
the  purpose  of  deepening  the  bed  of 
this  stream,  a nest  of  curious  anti- 
quities was  dug  up.  They  consisted  of 
a bucket,  composed  of  small  oaken 
staves,  in  which  were  packed  some  thin 


brazen  culinary  vessels,  one  of  those 
long  brass  Dutch  boxes,  well  known 
to  the  curious  in  such  matters,  con- 
taining some  silver  coins  of  the  reign 
of  Eli7.abeth,  some  of  the  " brass 
money"  of  James,  and  several  copper 
coins  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  dated  as  late  as  1094,  which 
serve  to  mark  the  time  of  the  inter, 
menl  of  these  relics.  But  the  object 
of  most  interest  is,  a small  bucket,  or 
“Stoup,"composed  of  thin  oaken  staves, 
about  six  inches  high,  and  beautifully 
hooped  or  bound  with  a thin  filagree 
of  brass  ; the  handle,  which  is  also 
brass,  is  aflixed  by  loops,  in  the  form 
of  some  of  those  c.arvings,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  early  Irish  art,  both  in 
the  engraving  and  adorning  of  orna- 
ments, and  the  embellishment  and  il- 
lumination of  manuscripts.  It  is  alto- 
gether an  exceedingly  light,  chaste, 
and  elegant  fabric,  and  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, used  in  the  service  of  the 
cathedral,  perhaps  for  carrying  round 
the  holy  water.*  Utensils  of  this  kind, 
both  household  and  ecclesiastical,f  are 
alluded  to  in  the  Brehon  laws.  Were 
we  to  offer  a conjecture,  wo  would 
say  that  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
when  Dutch  boxes  were  very  common 
in  Ireland,  these  relics  were  removed 
from  the  Abbey,  and  hidden  in  the 
locality  where  they  were  found. 

Between  the  ancient  camp  and  the 
great  mound  of  Clonard,  in  the  low 
ground  through  which  the  Kinnegad 
or  Blind  river  flows,  have  been  dug  up 
numerous  Irish  antiquities, brazen  celts, 
spears,  fibul®,  and  also  quantities  of 
charcoal,  slag,  and  such  material  as 
would  indicate  the  previous  existence 
of  some  foundry  or  smelting  establish- 
ment. 

About  a mile  beyond  the  bridge  of 
Clonard,  upon  the  great  western 
road,  we  find  the  ruins  of  the  old 
fortress  of  Ticroghan  or  Queen  Mary's 
Castle,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled.  We 
cannot  stop  to  record  all  the  annals 


* These  interesting  relics  belong  to  Mr.  Barker,  of  this  city,  in  the  vicinity  of 
whose  family  estate  they  were  found.  We  hope  to  see  them  one  day  deposited 
in  the  great  national  collection  of  the  Academy,  where  the  public  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them,  and  where  they  would  lie  carefully  preserved  from  all 
damage.  'I'he  public  generally,  nor  even  our  fellow-cilizens,  do  not  seem  to  bo 
aware  of  this  noble  collection,  where,  besides  llie  articles  intrinsically  the  property 
of  the  Academy,  several  iuteresting  family  relics  have  been  deposited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exhibition. 

t See  a picture,  by  Shored,  in  1.120,  in  Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.,  given  in  the  Glossary  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
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of  any  feudal  or  monastic  pile  that 
attracts  oar  attention  in  this  passage 
down  the  Boyne,  bat  we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  l^rd  Ormonde  retired  to 
this  castle  from  Trim,  in  1649,  shortly 
before  the  siege  of  Drogheda,  and  that 
“after  a well-regulated  defence,”  it 
was  surrendered  by  Lady  Fitsgarret, 
in  1 630,  to  Colonel  Reynolds  and  Co- 
lonel Huetson.  > 

In  its  vicinity,  some  remains  of  the 
walls  of  an  ancient  church,  in  a burial 
ground,  also  exist ; but  even  within 
our  own  memory  the  walls  of  the  castle 
have  been  torn  down  to  supply  building 
materials.  Dc  Lacy  built  a castle  at 
Clonard ; but  we  cannot  find  any  trace 
of  it.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  fre- 
nmntly  we  find  some  of  the  earliest 
Christian  remains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pagan  mounds,  tumuli,  and  other  si- 
milar ancientstructures,  as  if  the  odour 
of  sanctity  yet  lingered  round  the 
spot,  and  though  the  grove  of  the 
Druid  was  replaced  by  the  casbel  of  the 
Christian,  still  the  place  continued  to 
be  venerated,  and  the  followers  of  the 
early  missionaries  raised  their  churches 
and  laid  their  bones  in  those  iocaiities, 
hallowed  by  the  dust  or  renowned  by 
the  prowess  of  their  ancestors.  Each 
succeeding  generation  appeared  to  vie 
with  its  predecessor  in  the  elegance 
and  the  beauty  of  its  architecture. 
The  pillar-stone  grew  into  the  sculp- 
tured cross ; the  hermit's  cell  became 
the  cloistered  monastery ; the  small 
belfry  within  the  rude  cashel,  rose  into 
the  stately  tower,  the  simple  missionary 
church  of  early  times  grew  into  the 
florid  cathedral;  and  individuals,  as 
well  as  nations,  strove  to  show  their 
piety  in  the  religious  edifices  which 
they  erected,  and  their  patriotism  and 
ancestral  veneration,  in  the  tombs  and 
monuments  which  they  adorned.  These 
holy  feelings  continued  alive  and  warm 
in  the  breasts  of  the  nobles,  church- 
men, and  chiefitains  of  Irdand,  even 
through  ages  of  wild  misrule,  in  the 
days  of  foreign  invasion,  when  the 
plundering  northmen  pillaged,  burned, 
and  destroyed,  and  a conquering  neigh- 
bour fomented  civil  disagreements  and 
domestic  strife,  when  might,  not  right, 
was  law — when  the  soldier’s  stalwart 
arm,  and  the  churchman's  moral  power 
— the  bannered  or  the  mitred  tyrant 
swayed,  in  turn,  the  destinies  of  our 
|>eople  ; before  peace,  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  security,  weidtb,  and  com- 
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merce,  flourished  in  the  land — ere  na- 
tional schools  opened  education  iteditt 
the  peasantry ; centuries  antecedCht'W 
the  creation  of  art'anwfls'and'nandl^ 
architectural  institutes,  and 
to  the  date  of  modem  eoitnMMhkM 
— church  arcfaitectifre  ohtaitted  tCn  MhR 
nenee  in  freland  which  has  never  sitite 
been  equalled.  These  reflectioMS  dedfi 
forcibly  impressed  npon  us  in  some  df 
our  late  excursions  to  the  Boyne,  wherH 
beside  the  ruin  of  some  light  and  efW 
gant  early  ebureb,  with  its  leaningdoor- 
posts,  its  round  chanoel  arch,  aad'tiii 
triangular  headed  windows,  its  carved 
imposts,  and  sculptured  piscina,  and  all 
those  details  which,  though  simple  and 
inexpensive,  preserve  the  rules  of  taMe 
and  arohitecture,  we  find  some  ugiyi 
inarcbitoetural,  modem,  whitewashed, 
or  yellow-washedstmoture,withits  sen- 
try-box fora  belfry,  and  oold,damp,  uo- 
painted  interior,  erected  at  an  expense 
far  exceeding  that  winch  the  coostraol 
tion  of  a building,  similar  to  the  orfc 
ginal,  would  have  cost.  Tfaeofaurob  tb 
Clonard  affords  alaroen table  iastiwco  of 
our  position.  Weueitber  belongrta  tte 
schools  of  Homan  nor  Oxford,  butsro 
do  bopo  to  see  the  day  wbem  au  irhdr 
parish  church,  for  a congregation  a# 
some  fifty  persons,  will  be  constructxsf 
on  the  model  of  some  of  the  alfrly 
ohurolies ; the  faith  of  the  occupantainf 
which  was,  perhaps,  as  pure  as  thatnosr 
professed  bpr  the  reformed  portkm  of 
the  population.  i 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  this  first' 
division  of  the  Boyne,  from  Clonard  tnl 
Trim,  the  characteristics  of  the  rivcT' 
vary  little  from  those  which  we, have, 
already  described;  slow,  deeps inn^ 
tortuous,  it  winds  on  its  placid  oouraeii 
through  deep,  alluvial  DMadows^tqnM 
bridge  of  Stonyford,  over  wtaiolt  thn< 
road  from  MuUingar  to  Trim  owmM' 
to  the  southern  bank.  .1  ,.41  tt 

The  Royal  Canal  passes  over  it  by  Am 
“Boyne  aqueduct.”  shortly  a%r-ia‘ 
leaves  Clonard,  and  Ae  Midland  Grtab^ 
Western  Railwajr  will  be  carried  oven  i 
it,  on  Ae  same  site.  For  the  next  foul  1 
miles  of  its  coarse,  there  islittfo  to  at.; 
tract  attention  ; the  baokaare  low.  and 
the  country  exceedingly  flat,  and  liable 
to  yearly  inundations  from  Ae  overflow' 
of  the  river.  This  stream  is  not  iMde 
any  use  of,  cither  for  Ae  improvemeiiL 
of  the  county  or  commercial  purposes.  1 
There  is  scarcely  one  boot  upon  it  for 
many  miles  of  its  coarse,  and  the  only*  < 
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fljih  it  Affords  are  pike,  perch  and  eels.* 
On  the  original  proposal  of  acanai  along 
the  Borne,  it  was  intended  to  hare  ren> 
dered  the  river  navig^able  as  far  as  Cion* 
ard«  bnt  it  never  was  completed  fnrther 
than  Navao,  although  it  remains  half- 
finished  as  far  as  Trim.  A river  of 
such  magnitude,  and  with  such  facili- 
ties, running  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  and  throutrh  thegranary 
of  the  island,  to  a good  i,csport,  and  re- 
maining, in  the  upper  portion  of  its 
course,  nearly  as  when  the  first  migra- 
tions of  the  human  family  passed  up  it, 
certainly  speaks  badly  either  for  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  for  the 
native  enterprise,  or  industry  of  the 
people.  In  the  demesne  of  Killyon, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
about  midway  between  Clonard  and 
Trim,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  church 
and  friary,  originally  founded  by  St. 
Liadhan  or  Liedonia,  the  mother  of 
St.  Kieran,  who  is  still  the  patroness 
of  this  parish.!  The  two  walls  which 
now  remain  are  picturesquely  situated 
on  a sloping  ground,  surrounded  by 
some  patriarchal  ash  trees,  and  nearly 
opposite  these,  on  the  southern  bank, 
we  find  the  crumbling  walls  of  an  old 
battlemented  house  to  which  the  name 
of  Castle  Ricard  has,  by  all  the  mo- 
dern topographers,  been  ascribed  ; 
but  on  what  authority  we  are  at 
a loss  to  discover.  Two  very  per- 
fect tumuli,  one  near  the  church  of 
Castle  Ricard,  also  occur  in  this  loca- 
lity. Below  the  friary,  on  the  north- 
ern bank,  the  square  border  castle  of 
Donore  forms  a conspicuous  object, 
as  its  mins  are  in  better  preservation 
than  most  of  the  other  castles  of  the 
Pale,  particularly  those  on  the  north- 
ern bank.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
ooUeotmuch  information  with  reference 
to  this  building,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  older  than  the  15th  century.  It 
was  probably  built  by  some  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  soldiers,  who  spread 
themselves  over  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Boyne,  for  the  two  or  three  cen- 
turies after  the  English  invasion. 
There  are  several  Donores,  both  in 


Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Kildare,  and 
two  of  these — M^Geoghegan's  castle,in 
Westmeath  and  Donore  Hill,  from 
whence  James  beheld  his  defeat  at  the 
Boyne — are  memorable  localities. 

The  next  bridge  we  meet  is  that  of 
Inchmore,  near  which  the  Kildare 
Blackwater  empties  itself,  and  be- 
yond it  that  of  Scarriff,  below  which 
latter  the  Boyne  is  broken  into  a 
great  number  of  islands,  and  inter- 
sected by  weirs ; the  Trim  and  Clon- 
ard road  approaches  to  within  a few 
yards  of  the  stream  at  this  point; 
and  here  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the 
Boyne  commences,  a circumstance  of 
which  the  neighbouring  proprietors 
seem  to  be  aware,  for  now  every  man- 
sion, lodge,  or  cottage  seems  proud  of 
itslocality,  andwe  find  the  elevated,  slop- 
ing, wooded  banks,  here  studded  with 
Boyne  views,  Boyne  banks,  and  Boyne 
lodges  ; one  of  the  latter  of  which  is 
located  at  the  next  bridge  we  meet  with, 
Derrinydaly.  The  country  through 
which  the  Boyne  passes  to  this  point 
is  light  in  soil,  very  thinly  populated, 
and  chiefly  used  as  meadow  or  pasture 
land,  a circumstance  partly  owing  to 
the  yearly  inundations  of  the  river. 
Below  Derrinydaly  the  river  passes 
the  demesnes  of  Newhaggard  and 
Trimblestown,  still  preserving  the 
same  tortuous  course — slow  in  pro- 
cess, and  constantly  broken  into 
islands,  some  of  which  are  planted  with 
considerable  taste.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  in  a bold  sweep,  with 
which  it  encloses  the  grounds  of  Roris- 
town  and  Newhaggard,  we  find  a large 
oval  military  fort,  with  a small  souter- 
rain  in  its  western  face,  and  a similar 
description  of  fort  may  be  observed 
about  a mile  from  the  Boyne,  on  its 
northern  side,  near  the  coach  road 
from  Trim  to  Killeshandra.  The 
castle  and  chapel  of  Trimblestown,  the 
residence  of  toe  Bamewall  family,  and 
which  gives  title  to  the  present  Ba- 
ron, are  about  a mile  from  the  Boyne, 
in  a direct  line. 

Trimblestown  castle  was  fortified 
during  the  war  of  1 64 1 , and  the  ten  fol- 


• The  fish  of  the  Boyne  have  been  celebrated  In  ancient  Irish  story  ; but  these 
were,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  salmon,  which  now  at  least  are  seldom  caught  so 
high  up. 

T From  some  of  the  Inquisitions  and  the  Monasticon  Hibernicum  we  learn  that 
the  Dominican  monks  of  Trim  retired  to  the  Friary  of  Donore,  as  it  is  sontelimes 
called. 
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lowing  ;enrs.  General  Jones  attacked 
it  in  1647,  when  it  surrendered  to  the 
parliamentary  forces. 

This  is  the  first  demesne  of  any 
mai^nitude.and  the  first  noble  residence 
wliieh  we  meet  with  on  the  Boyne’s 
bank,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  it  is 
too  true  a picture,  and  too  well  marked 
a type  of  many  similar  residences  in 
the  country,  forsaken,  and  neglected,  a 
perfect  ruin,  yet  still  imposing  even 
in  its  decay  ; its  high  embattled  walls 
and  massive  towers,  which  formerly 
rose  above  the  surrounding  woods,  ex- 
hibit one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  do- 
mestic architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  the  kingdom.  The  family 
cemetery  in  the  ruined  chapel  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

We  now  approach  Trim;  but  the 
views  of  its  ruined  towers,  its  steeples, 
and  its  abbeys,  are,  on  this  side,  far 
inferior  to  those  gained  on  every  other 
approach.  To  see  Trim  aright,  the 
tourist  must  approach  it  by  the  Black- 
bull  road  from  Dublin,  when  all  theglo- 
rious  ruins  which  crowd  this  historic 
locality,  and  which  extend  over  a space 
of  nearly  a mile,  burst  suddenly  upon 
him:  the  remains  of  St.  John's  Friary 
and  the  Castle,  at  the  bridge  of  New- 
town ; the  stately  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  a little  further  on,  with  its 
tall,light,  and  ivy-mantled  windows,  its 
neighbouring  chapels  and  monastery, 
with  their  sculptured  tombs  and  mo- 
numental tablets ; the  broad  green 
lawns  through  which  the  Boyne  winds, 
between  that  and  Trim ; the  silver 
stream  itself,  gliding  smoothly  onward 
with  unbroken  surface  ; the  grey  mas- 
sive towers  of  King  John's  castle,  with 
its  outward  walls  and  barbicans,  their 
gates,  and  towers,  and  bastions,  their 
fosse,  and  moate,  and  chapel ; the 
sheep-gate  and  portions  of  the  town- 
wall  ; and,  towering  above  all,  the  tall, 
commanding  form  of  the  yellow  steeple, 
which  seems  the  guardian  genius  of 
the  surrounding  ruins.  All  these 
beauteous  objects,  with  the  ancient 
church-tower,  the  town  itself,  the 
W ellington  testimonial,  and  the  modern 
public  buildings,  form  a combination 
of  scenery  and  an  architectural  diora- 
ma such  as  we  have  rarely  witnessed. 
We  have  also  this  additional  charm  in 
» the  views  of  Trim,  that,  look  at  it  as 
r we  may,  its  noble  ruins  are  ever  form- 
. ing  new  combinations,  fresh  groups  of 


beauty  and  of  interest,  singly  or  col- 
lectively— in  all  the  varying  aspects 
caused  by  atmospheric  changes  ; in 
glaring  sunshine  playing  upon  their 
massive  walls;  with  the  bea\ens  over- 
cast, and  the  drifting  shower  half  re- 
vealing some  of  their  turrets  and  gables ; 
with  the  calm,  subdued  light  of  even- 
ing softening  every  object  in  the  land- 
scape ; or  the  silver  moontide  throwing 
into  shadow  every  dark  recess  and  deep 
cathedral  niche  ; with  the  stream  that 
winds  nmong  them  now  burnished  at  a 
golden  mirror  ; now  dark  and  gloomy, 
with  scarce  light  upon  it  to  reflect  the 
ruins  that  are  usually  mirrored  in  its 
calm  waters.  In  each  and  all  of  these 
we  have  ever  found  new  sources  of 
admiration,  new  themes  for  the  painter's 
art,  the  poet's  feeling.  Among  the  other 
beauties  of  the  ruinsof  Trim  are,  the  ta- 
bleaux which  each  group  of  ruins  form 
when  seen  from  the  others  — thus 
apjKMir  the  castle  and  the  yellow 
steeple  with  the  town  of  Trim,  when 
framed  in  the  beautiful  Gothic  win- 
dow of  Newtown  Abbey ; thus  may 
Newtown  or  the  yellow  steeple  be 
seen  from  the  interior  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  other  views  of  a like  na- 
ture, and  formed  in  a similar  manner 
by  some  surrounding  arch  or  window, 
might  be  cited.  But  we  rave  of  scenes 
that  we  have  admired,  instead  of  con- 

town 
over 
m,  of 

all  the  modern  towns  in  Ireland,  of 
our  ocquaiutancc,  we  know  few  to 
vie  with  Trim  in  dirt,  laziness,  and 
apathy  ; and  of  all  the  ruins  we  know 
of  in  the  country,  wo  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  more  carefully  kept  or  better 
preserved  from  decay  than  these. 

This  preservation  of  the  ruins  of 
Trim  is  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  llev.  R.  But- 
ler, the  vicar,  who  has  taken  immense 
pains,  not  only  to  collect  a great  body 
of  information  on  the  subjer't  of  Trim, 
but  also  to  bring  to  light,  and  proseryp 
many  of  its  antiquities.  Mr.  Butler  pos- 
Bosses  a fine  collection  of  coins,  found 
among  the  ruinsof  Trim, and  has  printed 
and  published  some  notices  of  the  castle 
and  the  church,  at  Trim,  collected  from 
various  autliorities.  These  little  pub- 
lications, which,  we  confess,  we  would 
rather  have  seen  in  a less  dry  and  more 
popular  form,  contain,  we  believe,  the 
greatest  amount  of  information,  in  the 


ducting  our  readers  through  the 
of  Trim,  and  chaperoning  them 
these  ruins  in  detail,  kl^ll,  the 
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fewest  possible  words,  of  any  works  we 
over  read.  They  arc  chiefly  composed 
of  annals,  colle^’ted  from  various  ancient 
records,  and  aiTangcd  in  a ehronolo- 
jlical  form,  extending,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal notices  from  433  to  the  present 
century,  and  the  military  from  1128 
to  1689.  We  have  availed  ourselves 
Largely  of  Mr.  Butler's  labours,  in  the 
present  notice,  particularly  of  the  mi- 
litary  remains  of  Trim. 

It  would  seem  a.s  if  the  modern 
inhabitants  either  degenerated  by' 
the  causes  which  have  ever  acted  to 
demoralize  small  eorporations ; owing 
to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  a 
plurality  of  landlords,  or,  wanting  the 
stimulus  of  the  warder’s  bugle,  and 
the  exciting  scenes  when  He  Lacy's 
lancers  and  mailed  warriors  careered 
through  the  narrow  streets,  when  the 
standard  of  royalty  proudly  waved 
from  the  tall  towers  of  their  castle, 
luid  the  mitred  abbot  and  stole-girt 
priest,  with  all  the  gorgeous  parapher- 
nalia of  the  ch'jrch,  paraded  their 
dull  streets — have  sunk  down  into 
apathy  and  listless  indillcrence.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  Census,  the  jxipula- 

tion  amounted  to  2,269  persons 

1,124  m.alcs,  and  1,145  females.  It  has 
the  honour  of  being  the  county  town, 
and  po.ssesses  the  county  jail,  a lever 
hospital,  iKior-housc,  barrack,  court- 
house, and  a school,  under  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  endowed  by  Hich.ard, 
first  Baron  Mornington. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Trim  ; but  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  every  possible  desire 
to  afford- comfort  and  civility.  A little 
more  care,  and  a little  Knglish  clean- 
liness, added  to  the  civility  which  it  at 
resent  affords,  would  m.ake  the  Trim 
otel  a desirable  residence  during  a 
tourist’s  stw.  A coach  passes  between 
Trim  and  Dublin  twice  in  the  day, 
and  the  Navan  and  Great  Midland 
Railways  will,  within  the  next  year, 
bring  the  tourist  within  an  hour’s 
drive  of  the  scene  we  are  describing. 
The  immediate  suburbs,  like  all  those 
surrounding  ancient  inon.astic  remains, 


exhibit  great  richness  and  fertility. 
Before  it  enters  the  town,  the  Boyne 
widens  considerably,  but  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  while  passing  be- 
neath the  ancient  castle.  It  is  crossed 
hy  a narrow  bridge,  not  unlike  that  of 
Drogheda.  The  ancient  name  of  this 
place  w.as  .\th-Truim,  the  ford  or  pa.ss 
of  Trim  ; and  a ford  or  shallow  in  the 
river,  a short  distance  above  the 
bridge,  and  within  the  extent  of  the 
old  fortifications,  was  probably  the 
site  of  this  pass,  for  above,  and  parti- 
cularly below  it,  the  river  is  very  deep. 

Although  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
military  importance  of  Trim  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English,  there  is 
high  authority  for  helieving  it  to  be 
“ one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very 
oldest,  of  the  Irish  episcopal  sees,"  and 
consequently  it  had  an  abbey,  or  con- 
ventual churcb,  which,  it  appears,  was 
used,  like  the  round  towers  of  old,  as 
an  occasional  place  of  refuge,  and  de- 
fence to  the  small  Christian  commu- 
nity which  had  collected  around. 

Colgan  informs  us  that  so  early  as 
the  year  432,  St.  Patrick  founded 
here  an  abbey  of  canons  regular,  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  built  on  a 
piece  of  ground  given  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Eethlemid,  the  son  of  Lao- 
ghaire,  and'grandson  of  Nial.’’*  The 
first  bishop  of  this  see  was  St.  Lo- 
man,  the  nephew  of  Patrick,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Forcherne,  the 
grandson  of  King  Laoghairc,  who  w.as 
said  to  have  been  baptized  by  Patrick 
himself. 

“ ‘ A.  D.  433 — ^Vhen*Patrick,  in  his 
holy  navigation,  came  to  Ireland,  he 
left  St.  Loman  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne,  to  take  care  of  his  boat  forty 
days  and  forty  nights : and  then  he 
(Loman)  waited  another  forty,  out  of 
obedience  to  Patrick.  Then,  according 
to  the  order  of  his  master  (the  Lord 
being  his  pilot),  he  came  in  his  boat 
against  the  stre,am,  as  far  as  the  ford 
of  Trim,  near  the  fort  of  Keidilmid,  .son 
of  Loiguire.  And  when  it  was  morning, 
Foirtchern,  son  of  Feidilmid,  found  him 
reciting  the  Gospel ; and,  admiring  the 


* Archdall,  “ Monasticon  Hibcrnicum.’’ 

\Ve  have  been  asked  whv  we  have  not  reduced  our  terrible,  unpronounceable 
Irish  names  into  something  English,  that  people  can  read.  This  has,  wo  feel,  in  a 
great  part  arisen  from  the  Irish  people  being  totally  unacquainted  with  their  his- 
tory, a circumstance  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  former  article;  and  until  they  be- 
come familiar  with  their  country’s  history,  those  Iris.i  names  must,  iudecil,  .sound 
harsh  and  grating  in  their  ears. 
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Gospel  and  his  doctrine,  immediately 
beliercd ; and,  a well  being  opened  in 
that  place,  he  was  baptized  by  Loman, 
in  Christ ; and  remained  with  him,  until 
his  mother  came  to  look  for  him  ; and 
she  was  made  glad  at  his  sight,  because 
she  was  a British  woman.  Bat  sho, 
likewise,  bellered,  and  again  returned 
to  her  house,  and  told  to  her  husband 
all  that  had  happened  to  her  and  her  son. 
And  then  Feidilmid  was  glad  at  the 
coming  of  the  priest,  because  he  had 
his  mother  from  the  Britons — the  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  the  Britons — namely, 
Scotbnoesa.  And  Feidilmid  saluted 
Loman  in  the  British  tongue,  asking 
him,  in  order,  of  his  faith  and  kindred, 
and  he  answered,  ‘ I am  Loman,  a Bri- 
ton, a Christian,  a disciple  of  Bishop 
Patrick,  who  is  sent  from  the  Lord  to 
baptize  the  people  of  the  Irish,  and  to 
convert  them  to  the  faith  of  Christ  ; 
who  sent  me  here  according  to  the  will 
of  God.'  And  immediately  Feidilmid 
believed,  with  all  his  family,  and  dedi- 
cated (immolavit)  to  him  and  St.  Pa- 
trick his  country,  with  his  possessions, 
and  with  ali  his  family  ; all  these  he  de- 
dicated to  Patrick  and  Loman,  with  his 
son  Foirtchern,  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
But  Feidilmid  crossed  the  Boyne,  and 
Loman  remained  with  Foirtchern  in 
Trim,  until  Patrick  came  to  them,  and 
built  a Church  with  them,  twenty-two 
years  before  the  foundation  ofthe  Church 
of  Armagh Usser.  Prim.  653.’  ” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Britons  had  Christianity  preached  to 
them  two  centuries  previously.  Tlie 
Church  of  Armagh  here  referred  to 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  belonged  to  the  ace  of  Armagh. 

The  original  abbey  stood,  in  all 
probability,  upon  the  picturesque  site 
of  the  yellow  tower  which  in  after 
ages  was  erected  here,  and  which 
is  stated  to  be  “ the  most  lofty  rem- 
nant of  the  Anglo-Norm.an  architec- 
ture now  existing  in  Ireland."  It  was 
originally  a square  steeple,  and  is  now 
upwards  of  125  feet  high,  and  con- 
sists of  one  perfect  and  two  partial 
walls,  which  thus  leaving  it  open  on 
the  west,  exhibit  a series  of  stories 
in  its  interior.  It  was,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, like  many  of  the  other  early  mo- 
n.astic  remains,  used  as  a place  of  se- 
curity and  defence  j and  its  great 
height  and  commanding  position  may 
have  caused  it  to  bo  employed  as 
a watch-tower  over  the  surrounding 
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country.  Although  the  buildings  of 
St.  hlary's  Abbey)  adjoining  have 
been  removed,  a oonsiderable  portion 
of  their  site  can  be  traced.  There  U 
a tradition  that  Cromwell  battered 
down  a portion  of  this  tower  ; but  we 
do  not  find  any  further  authority  for 
this  assertion  than  mere  local  history  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a ruin  along  the 
Boyne  from  here  to  Drogheda,  which 
is  not  said  to  bear  evidence  of  his  can- 
non. Gough,  indeed,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1764, 
where  there  is  a figure  of  this  tower, 
asserts  that  one-half  of  the  yellow 
steeple  “ was  demolished  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  against  whom  it  held  out 
a considerable  time,  as  a garrison  ; 
a quarter  of  it  being  blown  up  by 
Cromwell,  the  top  overhangs  sever^ 
feet;"  but  considerable  dilapidations 
have  occurred  in  it  since  then.  A 
cloicthcach,  or  round  tower,  formerly 
existed  at  Trim,  the  burning  of  which, 
by  Connor  O' Malaghlin,  in  1 106,  and 
by  Connor  Feargai  O'Lochlino,  in 
1127,  is  mentioned  in  several  ofthe 
Irish  annals.  Like  Clonard,  the  ec- 
clesiastical buildings  at  Trim  suffered 
various  conflagrations ; bat  neitiier 
our  space  nor  the  character  of  our  pe- 
riodical permit  us  to  follow  out  the 
well-recorded  annals  of  this  or  the 
other  abbeys  and  monastic  remains 
along  our  track,  consisting  of — no- 
tices of  the  celebrated  persons  who 
flourished  or  were  interred  in  them, 
poets,  priests,  and  warriors,  mail-clad 
barons  and  palmer  knights,  holy  nuns 
and  pious  monks — the  various  miracles 
wrought  in  them — the  plunderings, 
seizures,  and  dilapidations  they  i sus- 
tained— the  records  of  the  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed,  and  the  broad 
lands  they  occupied  ; together  ..with 
the  offerings  of  the  devotional,;  and 
the  various  plagues  (from  which. hfeath 
suffered  so  frequently  and  so  severely), 
which  form  the  records  of  these  estab- 
lishments — highly  interesting,  no 
doubt,  in  their  way,  but  merely  vain- 
able  to  us  for  the  epochs  which  they 
mark,  and  the  historic  facts  whieh  they 
attest.  This,  together  with  the  other 
abbeys  of  Trim,  always  maintained 
the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Court  of  England,  and  particularly 
favoured  the  house  of  York.*  Tbe 


’ The  abbots  of  Trim,  and  the  barons  in  its  neighbourhood,  particularly  fa- 
voured the  impostor,  Lambert  Simnel,  who  was  ridiculously  crowned  in  Dubun  as 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England. 
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De  Lacys  are  said  to  have  re-edified 
and  endowed  this  abbey.  The 
Grey  Friary  of  Observanlines  stood 
by  the  water’s  edge,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  court-house  ; but  all  trace 
of  it  has  been  long  since  completely 
effaced.  The  Black  Friary  of  the 
Dominicans  was  founded  by  QeofiTry 
de  Geneville,  Lord  of  Meath,  in  1263, 
into  which  he  subsequently  retired  on 
the  accession  of  Koger  de  Mortimer,  his 
heir  inrightofhiswife  in  that  territory. 
Several  parliaments  were  held  here,  in 
one  of  which,  in  1446,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  Irish  should  cut  their  beards 
according  to  the  English  fashion,  and 
not  wear  yellow  shirts.  Some  meagre 
remains  of  this  friary  still  exist  near 
the  site  of  the  abbey  gate,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  town,  and  without  the 
ancient  wall. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  more 
of  the  history  of  the  illustrious  founder 
of  this  abbey  has  not  come  down  to 
modern  times.  Geoffry  de  Geneville, 
or  De  Joinville,  was  of  noble  birth,  a 
native  of  Champagne,  and  brother  to 
the  celebrated  .lean  de  Joinville,  the 
companion  and  historian  of  St.  Louis. 
Geonry  was  a most  distinguished  states- 
man, and  the  confidential  friend  of 
Edward  the  First,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  most  of  the  great  diplo- 
matic affairs  of  England  at  that  time, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  About  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he 
joined  the  Crusades,  and  remain^  for 
some  time  in  the  Holy  Land.  After  his 
return,  in  1273,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland  ; and,  in  virtue  of  his 
wife,  Maude,  sister  to  Gilbert  de  Lacy, 
he  became  possessed  of  a large  portion 
of  the  great  Palatinate  of  Meath.  After 
a most  eventful  history,  he  died  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1314,  in  the  Black 
Friary,  which  he  had  founded.  Mr. 
Butler,  the  historian  of  Trim,  tlms 
graphically  alludes  to  this  character  : — 

“ It  is  to  be  lamented  that  our  notices 
of  the  varied  life  of  this  great  man  are 
so  meagre  that  we  cannot  fdl  up  the 
outline  of'the  young  noble  of  Champagne 
wooing  his  wealthy  bride  in  the  court  of 
England,  retiring  with  her  to  her  great 
seignorics  in  Ireland,  and  joining  with 
her  in  founding  a religious  house;  join- 
ing in  a crusade  to  the  Holy  Land;  nd- 
ministcring  for  a short  time  the  govern- 
ment of  Ids  adoi>tcd  country  ; l)usy  for 
years  in  the  councils  and  campaigns  of 
the  bold  and  politic  Edward  I.j  and 


closing  Ills  career  by  the  resignation  of 
his  lordship  of  Meath  to  his  youthful 
grand-daughter  and  her  ambitious  hus- 
band, and  ending  his  days  in  the  habit 
of  a Dominican,  in  tho  cloister  which  he 
and  hLs  wife  had  built  fifty  years  before. 
The  following  verses'^re  quoted  from  I 
know  not  w bat  monkish  author,  in  the 
British  Magazine,  x.  670.  The  person 
to  whom  they  relate  'had,  like  Geoffry, 
been  a Crusader ; and  they  give  a beau- 
tiful picture  of  such  a life  as  Geoffry  de 
Geneville  may  have  led  in  our  Black 
Abbey 

" * Ipae  port  ruilUr  rurmm  tcmpomlli, 

Illiutnitus  grutia  doni  flpirltualU, 

Eim  Chrirti  cupieiu  mitet  fp4x-iaUs« 

In  hac  dono  monachu*  factui  ett  claartrall*. 

" ‘ nUra  modnm  pladdoi,  dulcl*  et  b«ulfnu», 

Ob  etati*  atniiini  candldui  ut  ejpia*, 

Blandui  affabilia,  ac  nmari  di^nua, 

]q  •«  SuDcti  St>iritui  poMidebat  pigaua. 

* Nam  aanctam  eoclcaiam  aaape  frcqu*atabat» 

MiatMUum  mjrateria  U:lua  auacultabat, 

Et  i|aat  fcire  potent  laudea  per»onnbat, 

Ac  cxItfKtcm  gloriani  mente  raminabat. 

* Ejuf  conTcraatio  dulcii  et  jocoats 

VaMe  commctiilabUIa  et  rrllgiou, 

Ita  cunctift  fratribua  fuit  irratioM, 

Quod  Dec  gravU  cxrtUit  occ  faatldiom.’ 

“ Wo  may  eajsily  suppose  that  the  old 
Crusader,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
wars  and  embassies  of  the  time,  had 
tales  of  travel  and  of  danger  which 
would  make  him  a very  acceptable  com- 
panion in  a monastery ; and  we  may 
imagine,  as  he  roamed  about  it — 

* lltc  per  claurtruDi  quotiena  tranalena  mcavlt, 

nine  ct  hinc  ad  moiiachoa  caput  incUnavU, 

Et  tic  uutu  capitia  eoa  iwtutarit, 

Ouua  affcciu  InMmo  plurlmum  amaTlt.'  '* 

There  were  also  a nunnery,  and  a 
Greek  church  at  Trim,  which  latter  has 
been  supposed  to  afford  some  evidence 
of  a Grecian  people  settling  in  Ireland. 
Sir  James  Ware  says  : — " I confess, 
indeed,  that  there  remain  some  small 
traces  of  the  ancient  Grecians  having 
been  in  this  country,  in  a church  at 
Trim,  in  Meath,  called  Grtpcorum 
Jirclesia but  as  the  only  authority 
cited  for  this  supposition  merely  con- 
sists in  tlie  name,  it  may  as  likely  have 
been  given  from  some  peculiarity  in 
the  doctrines  or  form  of  worship  of 
those  who  inhabited  it,  or  from  some 
similarity  in  its  architecture  to  the 
Grecian  or  Pehasgic  type,  ns  wc  now 
speak  of  Grecian,  Cyclopean,  Roman, 
Saxon,  or  Norman  in.asonry  in  some 
of  oiir  early  churches.  The  question 
is  still  an  open  one. 

The  military  buildings  of  Trim  next 
claim  our  attention. 
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We  have  neither  space  nor  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  the  much-mooted 
question  as  to  whether  the  Irish  pos- 
sessed castles  and  military  fortifications 
of  that  nature,  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Besides  the  raths  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  they  certainly  had 
several  very  ancient  fortresses  or  cir- 
cular duns  of  Cyclopean  masonry, 
with  walls  of  immense  thickness,  con- 
taining circular  passages  within  them, 
and  erected  on  highly  defensible 
and  commanding  situations — on  rocks, 
islands,  promontories,  and  isolated 
blocks  of  massive  rock,  on  the  level 
plains,  like  the  ancient  Acropolis  of 
the  Greeks  and  Orientals ; but  these 
were  constructed  without  mortar  or 
cement.  Several  such  Acropolies  are 
already  well  known,  and  their  sites 
determined.  The  use  of  lime  cement, 
and  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
stones  according  to  certain  rules  of 
ma-sonry,  were,  however,  well  known 
to,  and  extensively  employed  by,  the 
Irish  many  centuries  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English  in  this  country,  of  which 
we  have  innumerable  examples  in  the 
round  towers,  missionary  churches, 
and  early  ecclesiastical  buildings,  cen- 
turies before  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish ; and  wo  may  well  suppose  that 
with  such  a knowledge  of  architecture 
the  Irish  chieftains  and  their  artizans 
would  have  erected  castles  of  defence 
and  security  to  life  and  property, 
against  the  inroads  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  during  those  centuries  of 
civil  war  with  which  this  country  was 
distracted,  as  well  as  against  the  descent 
of  the  plundering  Dane  and  fierce 
Northman,  during  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries  at  least.  But 
besides  these  speculations  we  have 
positive  historic  assurances  of  the  use 
of  lime  cement  in  the  ancient  Irish 
palaces  ; and  we  have  authentic  re- 
cords of  castles  after  this  fashion  hav. 
ing  been  built,  particularly  by  the 
O’Connors  of  Connaught,*  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  English  inva.sion  of  Henry 
the  Second.  That  such  buildings 
bore  no  comparison  in  strength,  skill, 
or  extent  to  those  erected  by  the  Eng- 


lish here,  there  enn  be  also  little  doubt. 
We  can  easily  account  for  the  almost 
total  obliteration  of  these  remains, 
while  the  relics  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, many  of  which  were  con- 
structed  without  lime  or  mortar,  still 
remain.  With  the  first,  every  cir- 
cumstance combined  to  dilapidate 
them,  and  the  great  superiority  of 
the  fortresses  and  castellated  man- 
sions of  the  English,  in  a short  time 
rendered  the  Irish  strongholds  useless, 
while  the  most  powerful  of  all  feelings 
— religious  veneration — a feeling  com- 
mon to  the  conquerors  and  con- 
quered— has  continued  to  preserve  the 
latter  from  desecration  and  total  anni- 
hilation ; and  the  more  distant  from 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  scene  of 
the  early  Saxon  colonization,  the  more 
perfect  have  these  sacred  relies  been 
preserved,  and  the  longer  have  the 
ancient  manners,  habits,  and  customs 
of  our  people  been  preserved. 

Although  a digression,  we  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  the  following  cir- 
cumstance as  corroborative  of  this 
opinion.  Shortly  after  the  British 
Association  met  in  Dublin,  in  1835, 
we  spent  a week  in  the  island  of  Achill, 
and  there  witnessed  some  scenes  and 
modes  of  life  which  it  could  scarcely 
be  credited  were  passing  at  one  end  of 
this  small  kingdom,  while  at  the  other 
the  savans  of  Europe  and  America 
were  met  to  discourse  on  science. 
There  are  several  villages  in  Achill, 
particularly  those  of  Keemeand  Keele, 
where  the  huts  of  the  inhabitants  are 
all  circular  or  oval,  and  built  for  the 
most  part  of  round,  water-washed 
stones,  collected  from  the  beech,  and 
arranged,  without  lime  or  any  other 
cement,  exactly  as  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  the  habitations  of  the 
ancient  Firbolgs  were  constructed ; and 
very  similar  to  many  of  the  ancient 
monastic  cells  and  oratories  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  which  religious 
veneration  and  the  wild,  untrodden 
situations  where  they  are  located,  have 
still  preserved  in  this  country.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  ever  passed 
the  Minanne  or  Goat's  Track,  on  the 
towering  cliff  that  rises  above  the  vil- 


* The  castles  of  Galway,  Dunlo  (now  Ballinasloe),  and  Colooney,  in  Sligo,  were 
built  in  1125.  The  castle  of  Tuam,  called  " Caitellum  Afiri/lciim,  built  by  Roderic, 
and  of  Athlone,  by  Turlogh  O’Connor,  were  also  long  prior  to  the  date  of  the  In- 
vasion. 
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lage  of  Keele,  with  the  glorious 
prospect  of  Clew  Bay  and  the  hrond 
swell  of  the  western  Atlantic  before 
them,  and  hare  looked  down  upon 
the  pigmy  dwellings,  resembling  an 
Indian  wigwam,  scattered  over  the 
beach  beneath,  may  call  to  mind  the 
scene  we  describe.  During  the  spring, 
the  entire  population  of  several  of  the 
Tillages  we  allude  to  in  Achill,  close 
their  winter  dwellings — tie  their  infant 
children  on  their  backs — carrying  with 
them  their  loys,  and  some  corn  and 
potatoes,  with  a few  pots  and  cook- 
ing utensils,  drive  their  cattle  be- 
fore them,  and  migrate  into  the  hills, 
where  they  find  fresh  pasture  for 
their  flocks ; and  there  they  build  rude 
huts,  or  summer-houses,  of  sods  and 
wattles,  called  Boolcys,  and  then  culti- 
vate and  sow  with  corn  a few  fertile 
spots  in  the  neighbouring  valleys. 
They  thus  remain  for  about  two 
months  of  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, till  the  corn  is  sown  ; their  stock 
of  provisions  being  exhausted,  and  the 
pasture  consumed  by  their  cattle,  they 
return  to  the  shore,  and  eke  out  a mi- 
serable and  precarious  existence,  by 
fishing,  &c.  No  further  care  is  ever 
taken  of  the  crops ; indeed,  they  sel- 
dom even  visit  them,  but  return  in  au- 
tumn, in  a manner  similar  to  the  spring 
migration,  to  reap  the  corn  and  afford 
sustenance  to  their  half-starved  cat- 
tle. With  these  people  it  need  scarcely 
be  wondered  that  there  is  annually  a 
partial  famine. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  text. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a castle,  or  any  military  building  at 
Trim,  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  Eng- 
lish invasion.  If  the  O’Melaghlins, 
the  original  monarchs  of  Meath,  pos- 
sessed a stronghold  here,  no  record  of 
it  has  come  down  to  modern  time. 
As  we  stated  in  our  former  article, 
the  English  conqueror  bestowed  the 
fertile  territory  of  Meath  upon  the  ce- 
lebr.ated  Hugh  De  L.acy,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  fifty  knights  ; he  fixed  on  Trim 
ax  bis  residence,  and  built  there,  about 
the  year  1173,  a strong  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  a deep  moate,  into  which  it 
is  most  Jikely  the  water  of  the  Boyne 
was  conducted.  Having  established 
his  power  and  authority  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Norman  baron  de- 
arted  for  England,  leaving  his  strong- 
old  at  Trim  in  the  custody  of  Hugh 
Tyrrell. 


‘‘To  destroy  this  castle,  Roderick 
O’Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  assem- 
bled a large  army ; and  Tyrrell,  having 
despatched  messengers  to  Earl  Strong- 
bow,  beseeching  him  to  come  to  his  aid, 
and  finding  himself  too  w!ak  to  resist 
the  multitudes  brought  against  him,  he 
abandoned  the  castle,  and  burned  it. 
The  Irish  king,  having  thus  obtained 
his  object,  returned  to  his  own  country: 
and  Earl  Strongbow,  who  was  advanc- 
ing to  the  relief  of  Trim,  meeting  on  his 
way  with  intelligence  that  the  castle  was 
burned,  marched  on.  and  when  he  came 
there  he  found  neither  castle  nor  house 
to  lodge  in  ; wherefore  he  made  no  st.ay, 
but  pursued  the  enemy,  and  fell  upon 
their  rear,  of  whom  150  were  slain ; 
which  done,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
Hugh  Tyrrell  to  the  ruined  castle  of 
Trim,  to  re-edify  the  same  before  Hugh 
de  Lacy's  return  out  of  England. 

“ Giraldus  Cambrensis  says,  that  ‘ on 
hearing  of  this  inroad  of  Roderick  into 
Meath,  Raymond  le  Gros — although  the 
news  reached  liim  at  Wexford  the  day 
of  his  marriage  with  Basilia,  sister  of 
Earl  Strongbow — marched  the  next  day 
to  oppose  him,  not  being  overcome  cither 
by  love  or  by  wine  j that  Roderick,  who 
had  had  previons  experience  of  his  va- 
lour, retreated  at  his  approach;  and 
that  Raymond  repaired  the  castles  of 
Meath — that  is  to  say,  of  Trym  and  of 
Duleck — which  had  been  wasted  by 
Hugh  Tyrrell.'” 

The  tragical  end  of  the  first  English 
lord  of  Meath  is  already  well  known  ; 
he  is  said  to  have  ]^been  murdered 
by  an  Irish  labourer,  while  directing 
some  work  at  the  castle  which  be  was 
building  at  Durrow,  in  the  King's 
County.  De  Lacy  having  stooped 
forward  at  the  moment,  the  man 
nearly  severed  his  head  from  his 
body,  at  a single  blow,  with  a sharp 
axe,  which  he  had  concealed  from  the 
purpose  beneath  his  clothes. 

Such  is  the  version  of  this  affair 
pawned  upon  the  world  by  the  Jesuit 
Campion,  and  copied  by  Hanmer, 
Paris,  Harris,  and  even  Moore ; pass- 
ing, like  any  story  of  the  present  day, 
from  hand  to  hand,  till  it  is  now  gene- 
rally received  as  authentic  history. 
Keating,  it  is  true,  endeavoured  to 
rectify  the  error,  but  he  was  not  at- 
tended to.  The  fruitful  source  of  this, 
like  innumerable  other  false  state- 
ments in  the  works  of  writers  upon 
the  history  of  Ireland,  has  been  their 
total  ignorance  of  the  langu.age  in 
which  these  statements  were  written, 
and  their  trusting  (even  if  honest)  to 
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incorrect  tratulkti^ns  or  garUed  ex- 
tracts. • ‘ ' ■*'  '*  . • t I ; 

' In  the'  Arch#»1*^ical  and  " Celtic 
Athenseum"  Transactions,  we  catch  the 
dawn  of  a clearer,  if  not  a brighter, 
day  for  true  Irish  history  j but  the 
morning  of  that  day  will  be  ushered 
in  by  the  publication,  by  Mr.  O’Dono- 
van, of  the  great  work  of  Irish  history, 
generally  known  as  the  “Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,"  which  we  hope  to  see 
out  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  true  story  is  this.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Columb- 
Idlle  having  obtained  a grant  of  land 
from  a chieftain  named  Brendan,  in 
the  King’s  county,  at  a place  called 
Dair-Maig,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Oak-s, 
now  Durrow,  erected  there  a monas- 
tery, which  subsequently  became  very 
celebrated.  Well,  some  centuries  al- 
ter comes  the  English  baron  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  the  acknowledged  destroyer  of 
churches,  and  erects  beside,  and  even 
with  the  materials,  it  is  said,  of  the 
ancient  abbey,  which  he  destroyed, 
his  castle.  This  naturally  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  rightful  heirs,  the  Dublin,andintetr«din  tboAbbeyefSh 
descendants  of  the  ancient  lord  of  ’I'boiaas,'.in.tlMtambo(ltU'wife,  Rosa 
Dair-Maig,  the  renowned  Brendan.  de  Monmouth.  ^ > This  .-division  .0^  the 
These  were;  the  O'Caharney,  chief  of  remaiM  of  the  unfortnnatsDe.iLMy 
Teffia,  well  known  under  the  soubri-  save  rise  to  a fierce  dispute  between 
^et  ofSinnach,  or  “ The  Fox,”  and  thetwo  Abbeys,  as  to  whichehonldp**. 
O'Brien.  Now,  as  may  be  shown  from  aess  ho^,  and  the  conhtoversy  arose  to 
mtquestionable  authorities,  the  man  such  a pitch  that  the  matter  waa  ret 
who  slew  De  Lacy  was  no  Irish  labour-  ferred  to  the  supreme  pontiff  at  Rome, 
er,  but  a young  soldier  of  the  housed  It  was  tiiiaUy  decided  that  body 
hold  of  O’Caharney,  who  was  remark-  Aould  go  along  with  the  head  1 and  it 
hbly  swift  of  foot.  The  fact  is  recorded  is  supposed  to  have  been  removed' to 
in  the  “Annals  of  Ulster,"  the  "Annals  Dublin  about  the  year  120i5.j-..iCm, 
of  the  Four  Masters,"  and  also  more  brensis  thus  described  this  remarkaUs 
ftillyin the  “AnnalsofKilronan,” from  man: — '.nnirt  vewoJ 

which  we  quote  the  following ..  if  yon  know  whit  m«ntfei''f>f 

, , man  Hugh  de  Laciewas,‘ you’ shin  itttd 

A.D.  ] I86>  Hugo  de  Laej  went  to  derst^nd  hU  eies  were  biaclc»aadde«M 
Durrow,  to  make  a oostle  there,  having  and  his  nose  somawh^  flat, -like 
a coontlass  nomber  of  tho  £ngiiih  witn  an  ape;  and  the  right  aide oC .his -Amss 
biro,  for  he  was  king  of  ileatb,  Brefoey,  from  the  ohia  upwards,  tw  a muofauMk 
and  Oriel,  and  it  was  to  him  the  tribute  was  schrewoUo  skalled;  hU  neck  waa 
of  Connaught  was  paid,  and  he  it  was  short,  and  his  bodje  hairie,  as  also  nS 
that  won  ali  Ireland  for  the  English.  flesl]ie,butsincwishandstron£opmpAct' 
Meath,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  sea,  his  stature  was  but  small^andhispropObe 
was  full  of  his  castles  and  English  fol-  tiondeformed;  bntincohstructionhev^ 
lowers.  After  the  completion  of  this  vei-le  sober,  trnstie,  and  modest.  He  Vrw 
work  by  hiw»  that  is,  tho  erection  of  tho  vorio  oarefull  inhia  owp  priTatomaktOM 

castle  of  Durrow,  he  came  out  to  look  but  in  causes  of  goveraineiit,  and  in  ali 
at  the  castle,  having  three  Englishmen  public  affairs,  ha  wumott  vigilant  and 


• It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  almost  on  the  verv  spot  on'WhMtHD'gh 

de  Lacy  was  slain,  Lord  Norbury,  the  late  possessor  of  Castfa  Durrow,  was'  mur- 
dered a few  year.s  ago ; and  it  is  said  that  he  also  interfered  with  the  rights  apper- 
taining to  the  adjoining  abbey.  ~rr^ 


along  wHfa  hini:^  '’‘The(i  caESe-’there'oMa 
youth  of  the  lUen  of  Meaith  Up  lo-htur, 
having  his  battle-axe  eoncealed,  nanfsly;' 
Gilla-gauin.naher  O’Meyey,  the  fhitUt' 
son  of  the  Fox  ((FOahamy)  'Meas^,’ 
and  gave  him  ond  Wow,  ’so  that  be  eUf 
off  his  head,  and  he  fell,  both  he*d  antf 
body,  Into  th4  ditch  of  the  cast!h."‘J^' 
Antuth  of  IG^onm,  ^.O.D.  nulai* 

■ And  the  Four.iMastani  takB.up-the 
hatration  of  thia  event,-  and  mform-ufl 
OiHa-gauiu-iwher  escaped  ^ flight 
intothanuigbbourwg  wood  of  l^danii 
where  the  Irish  tdiiuftauu  were  awiuh* 
Ughtm.-,-.  :•  !.  ,,iin  I 'r-o  vns 
t-  What  a prolific  theme  for  tbe-noveL 
ist  would  ^ stirring  drauuitie  eveots 
of  this  period  of  Irish  hiatory  prove~> 
what  a romanee  wotdd  aot  a Sir  Wal- 
ter Boott  have  made  i of  the  whtde 
^ry  of  the  Bnglith  mvaaionv^  and  this 
iuoidunt  in  particalar.*, . ootJ 

His  body  was  detained  by  the  ivisht 
who  then attaok«dthe.oastle,fbr  several 
yean,  biUlt:  waaati ilast  reet«red«.Bdd 
buried  wish igwat-scdumnitii  at  Bectivis 
Abb^;  whUw  his -head  was  carried  to 
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ODr«<4>U  I kiul  albeit  he  were  a verie  good 
X(Hlld<er>  aod  one  of  grost  experience  in 
■partial  aft'aira ; vet  in  bis  sundrie  ad- 
ventures, wherein  he  was  sometimes 
rash  aad  verie  hastie,  bo  sped  not  aU 
waies  best,  nor  had  the  best  success. 
^ was  verie  groedis  and  eovetoos  of 
wealth  and  possessions,  but  over  much 
ambitious  of  honours  and  reputation."* 

'In  12U),  King  John  atu-ived  in  Ire- 
land, and  spent  the  second  and  third 
dajts  of  Jnly  at  Trim ; bat  althoo^ 
the  present  castle  in  balled  after  him, 
it  does  not  appear  that  be  lodged  at 
any  castle  at  Trim,  if  there  was  one 
at  that  time  fit  for  hie  reception  ; and 
his  writs  are  dated  firom  the  *<  Pratom 
snbtns,''  Trim, 

'Tbo  present  oastle  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  re-erected  by  Wil- 
liam Peppard,  who  also  built  the  castle 
Donaghmoyne,  in  Famey,  according 
to  the  registry  of  Clog^er,  and  has 
been  instly  styled  the  finest  specimen  of 
’ADgfo-NormanmiUUwyarohiteciarein 
Ireland.  It  ooooniae  within  ita  walbi 
about  two  acres  of  ground,  and  stands 
on  a sloping' mound  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Boyne,  firom  the  brinks 
«f  which  it  presents  a noble  and 
commaixiiDg  appearance.  The  great 
ke^  or  donjon  ia  a rectsngniar 
building,  with  massive  sqnaTe  towers 
abutting  from  rach  side,  and  rimng  to  a 
height  of  nearly  eighty  feet.  Some 
parti  of  the  wall  are  twelve  feet  in 
thickness ; by  the  arrangement  of  its 
nonad  plan,  it  presented,  when  per- 
fect, a figure  of  twenty  aides,  and  the 
external  face  ia  in  very  excellent  pre- 
servation, wilb  the  exoeption  of  the 
tower  facing  the  town  gate  ; which  ia 
fpid  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  can- 
non of  Cromwell.  Some  of  the  wind- 
ing staircases,  by  which  the  topmost 
tnmts  were  reached,  still  eiuble  the 
visiter  to  gain  the  highest  pinnacle, 
feOtti  whence  a view  of  immense  extent 
and  great  interest  is  obtained.  Stand- 
ing here,  the  eye  ranges  over  many 
miles  of  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of 
Meath,  with  the  Boyne  sweeping 
through  them,  the  various  groups  of 
ruins  immediately  beneath  and  around, 
the  hills  of  Senue  and  Tara,  the 
mountains  of  Kildare  and  Dublin,  the 


tower  of  Kells,  and,  in  a word,  a ter- 
ritory of  which  the  Lords  of  Trim 
may  well  have  felt  proud.  The  outer 
wall,  which  was  surrounded  by  a deep 
fosse,  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Boyne  were  originally  admitted  (thus 
completely  insulating  the  fortress), 
is  4^  yards  in  length,  and  defended 
by  ten  flanking  towers  at  nearly  equal 
distances.  The  gate  towards  the  town, 
and  the  barbican,  with  the  remains  of 
their  partquliisea,  draw-bridges,  and  all 
the  most  approved  inventions  of  the  day, 
are  still  in  wonderful  preservation.  On 
the  whole,  we  know  of  no  castle  in  Ire- 
land which  affords  the  same  school  for 
the  study  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  this. 
Within  the  wall,  on  the  river  side,  we 
find  the  remains  of  a chapel,  perhaps 
that  nsed  by  the  common  soldiery  ; 
while  two  niches,  resembling  “ Pisci- 
n»,”  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  castle 
towers,  mark  the  site  of  a small  private 
chapel  within.  Adjoining  the  large 
ohapel  are  the  remains  of  a tower  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  mint ; but  our 
space  will  not  permit  our  entering  at 
any  length  into  the  details  of  this  noble 
stracture.connectedwith  which  weflnd 
so  many  liistoric  occurrences  and  classic 
associations.  Besides  those  already  enu- 
merated, we  cannot  forget  the  pageants 
and  tournaments  of  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Ulster — the  imprisonment  of  the 
families  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Lancaster,  during  the  time  of  Richard 
of  England's  sojourn  in  this  country— 
the  confinement  here  of  the  royal  hero 
of  Agincourt — its  occupation  by  theDe 
Lacys,  Mortimers,  the  Verdons,  and 
Cootes — its  parliaments  and  its  si^es, 
all  which  throw  a splendour  over  the 
ruins  of  Trim.  But  great  as  these 
names  and  circumstances  are,  they 
pass  into  insigpiificaiice  when  compared 
with  the  celebrity  it  has  acquired  by 
its  connexion  with  the  greatest  war- 
rior and  statesman  of  the  day.  It  is 
generally,  but  erroneously,  believed 
that  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, was  born  in  or  near  Trim ; 
but  the  evidence  at  present  is  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  Dublin,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  bis  birth-place  ia  now  awarded 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  House.* 


* Hooker’s  Trauslations. 

t OriginalW  Chichester  House,  where  the  Irish  estates  were  forfeited,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  Registry  of  SL  Peter’s  parish,  in  this  city,  contaiiu  the 
following  entry : “ Arthur,  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  Mornington,  horn,  30lb 
April,  1761. 
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Dangan,  one  of  the  gents  of  the  Wel- 
lesley family,  and  where  the  Duke 
spent  many  of  his  boyish  days,  is  dis- 
tant about  five  miles  from  Trim,  but 
is  now  completely  dilapidated,  and 
has  long  since  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Wellesley  family.  The 
borough  of  Trim  has  the  honour 
of  having  returned  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, on  his  twenty-first  birth-day, 
to  represent  it  in  the  Irish  parliament. 
And,  in  1817,  the  gentry  of  Meath 
erected  a Corinthian  column  on  the 
fair-green  of  this  town,  to  comme- 
morate the  military  achievements  of 
our  distinguished  countryman,  whose 
early  life  and  history  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  this  ancient  town. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  cn.stle  of 
Trim,  which  is  very  well  kept  by  a 
shopkeeper  in  the  town,  we  would 
suggest  to  the  landlord  to  have  a few 
pounds  expended  in  some  repairs  upon 
it,  particularly  on  the  topmost  turrets 
of  the  donjon,  which,  if  not  underpin- 
ned, will  assuredly  tumble  down  in  a 
a very  short  time.  Surely,  no  gentle- 
man who  possesses  such  a noble  ruin 
on  bis  estate,  and  who  had  a scinctilla 
of  nationality  in  his  composition,  would 
permit  a stone  of  it  to  fall  or  be  re- 
moved by  any  neglect  of  his. 

A locality,  however,  of  still  greater 
intere.st  than  that  of  Dangan  presents 
itself  within  two  miles  of  Trim,  and 
one  which,  like  the  former  (with  which 
it  is  in  a certain  degree  connected),  has 
been  permitted  to  fall  into  utter  ruin 
and  neglect.  We  allude  to  Laracor, 
the  early  residence  of  Dean  Swift.  It 
was  a dull,  misty  evening,  about  three 
weeks  ago,  when  we  last  visited  it,  and 
good  reason  we  have  to  remember  that 
journey,  th.mks  to  the  jolting  of  a 
springless  Trim  car,  and  the  kind  of- 
ficers of  the  Board  of  Works,  who 
have  rendered  ne.arly  every  road  in 
the  vicinity  of  Trim,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  almost  impassable.* 

It  is  a dark,  .secluded  locality,  into 
which  one  would  suppose  a breath  of 
the  busy  world  without  never  entered  ; 


a spot  more  uncongenial  to  the  anxiotis' 
thoughts  and  high  ambition  of  the  Irish 
patriot  can  scarcely  he  imagined  ; but 
he  had  here  other  charms  and  more 
endearing  associations,  to  which  even 
the  votaries  of  politics  and  philosophy 
are  not  inaccessible.  Here  Stella  and 
Mrs.  Dingley  lived,  and  here  they 
sauntered  through  the  quiet  roads  with 
Dr.  Raymond,  the  vicar  of  Trim,  and 
with  the  future  author  of  “ Gulliver" 
and  the  “ Draper's  Letters."  Here,  on 
this  very  bridge  which  spans  the  noise- 
less streamlet,  with  its  sedgy  margins 
of  willows  and  alders,  must  Swift  have 
often  mused  (for  who  is  there  that 
has  not  mused  from  a bridge's  battle- 
ments when  gazing  upon  the  current 
beneath  ?)  Beside  this  bridge,  on  the 
right  h.md  side  of  the  road,  once  stood 
the  residence  of  the  greatest  genius  of 
his  day,  but  the  whole  is  now  (or  was 
last  year)  an  ill-tilled  potato-garden  ; 
yet,  without  guide  or  cicerone,  we  were 
able  to  trace,  from  the  recollection  of 
the  scene  as  described  in  Stella's  jour- 
nal, the  pond  and  bath  which  existed  in 
his  garden — the  boundary  of  its  ancient 
walls,  the  site  of  the  very  willows,  some 
of  whose  posterity  still  exist,  which 
hung  over  the  stream,  and  beneath 
which  the  Dean  and  Hester  Johnson 
so  often  walked.  Some  remnants  of 
the  brick  wall  which  enclosed  this  gar- 
den, and  the  stands  on  which  some 
bee-hives  stood,  were  discovered  a few 
years  ago ; but  briers  and  thorns,  rank 
sedge,  and  luxuriant  weeds,  are  yearly 
obliterating  even  the  faint  traces  we 
refer  to.  Of  the  house,  a small  por- 
tion of  one  of  its  gable-ends  is  all  of 
it  that  now  exists ; even  this,  thick  and 
massive  as  it  is,  will  soon  have  crumbled 
away — for,  to  the  disgrace  of  some 
person  connected  with  the  glebe,  but 
when  or  by  whom  we  are  happy  that 
we  know  not,  two  wretched  cabins 
have  been  erected  within  the  site  of 
the  walls  of  Swift’s  glebe  at  Laracor. 
In  front  of  this  residence  stands  a very 
perfect  sepulchral  mound,  similar  to 
that  which  we  described  already  at 


* Knowing  the  good  intended,  if  not  effected,  by  the  emplojunent  of  the  poor,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  join  in  the  general  outcry  about  the  state  of  the  roads,  much  as 
we  suffered  from  them,  on  several  occasions  of  late.  Had  they  but  warned  us  of 
the  impassable  condition  of  some  of  the  public  highways,  by  either  placing  a sen- 
tinel, or  posting  notices  at  such  points  as  might  have  saved  the  traveller  the  de- 
lay, expense,  and  annoyance  of  being  obliged  to  cross  apart  of  the  country  on  foot, 
and  make  the  vehicle,  from  the  totally  impassable  condition  of  the  road,  return 
back,  and  go  a round  of  several  miles. 
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Clooard,  bnt  very  much  smaller  ; and 
beyond  this,  we  find  the  old  parish 
church,  to  which  Swift  ran  the  race 
with  Delany,  and  where  “ my  dearly 
beloved  Roger"  officiated  as  clerk. 

About  a mile  nearer  Trim  is  pointed 
out  the  cottage  which  Stella  and  Mrs. 
Dingley  occupied  ; but  this  is  sonse- 
what  apocryphal.  Within  the  old 
church  of  Laracor  we  find  a hand- 
some monument  erected  to  the  last 
Wesley,  who  bequeathed  his  name  and 
bis  estate  to  the  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Wellington. 

We  might  now  conduct  our  readers 
over  the  numerous  other  interesting 
remains  which  still  hallow  and  adorn 
Ath-Truira — the  ancient  steeple  of  its 
parish  church,  erected  in  1449,  by 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  brave  Tal- 
bot's Castle,  beside  the  yellow  steeple, 
the  remnants  of  the  town-wall,  which 
mark  the  ancient  boundary,  with  its 
sheep  and  water-gates,  still  wonderfully 
perfect.  We  might  visit  the  site  of  its 
last  parliament,  speculate  upon  the 
locality  of  its  mint,  or  enumerate  the 
various  coinages  struck  there ; we 
might  occupy  pages  with  its  annals — 
the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  in  its 
abbeys — the  sieges  which  it  sustained 
— the  plagues  with  which  it  was  visited 
—-and  the  conflagrations  which  it  suf- 
fered— but  neither  our  space,  nor  the 
object  we  have  in  view,  permit  this. 

Somewhat  less  than  a mile  below 
Trim,  within  a magnificent  sweep  of 
the  river,  and  beside  the  bridge  of 
Newtown,  on  both  .sides  of  which  they 
extend,  we  find  a group  of  monastic 
remains,  which  far  surpass  any  of 
those  now  existing  at  Trim,  with 
the  exception  of  the  yellow  steeple — 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  cloister, 
the  broad  parterre,  or  terrace,  which 
stretched  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  where  the  good  monks  of  old 
quaffed  their  wine  by  the  banks  of 
Boyne  in  the  calm  summer  evenings, 
before  the  vesper  bell  summoned  the 
community  to  worship. 

Unlike  the  military  and  ecclesias- 
tical ruins  of  many  other  localities  in 
Ireland,  choked  by  the  dilapidated 


buildings  of  some  wretched  dirty 
town,  which  like  the  rank  weeds  of  a 
neglected  garden,  have  obscured  its 
urns  and  statues,  those  of  Newtown 
Clonbun  stand  alone  and  distinct  on  a 
swelling  bank  of  the  river,  whose 
stream  seems  here  to  linger  by  them, 
as  if  in  memory  of  their  bygone  splen- 
dour, and  stretch,  without  even  a wall 
or  fence  to  break  the  foreground,  over 
nearly  an  acre  of  the  richest  turf,  and 
surrounded  by  the  greenest  verdure 
in  the  broad  plains  of  Meath.  In 
1200,  an  English  prelate,  Simon  de 
Rochfort,  founded  here  an  abbey  of 
Canons  Regular,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Victor,  and  removed  the  see  of  Clon- 
ard  to  this  spot.  This  haughty 
churchman,  who  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  powerful  De  Lacys,  seems  to  have 
possessed  almost  unbounded  sway  in 
the  province  of  Meath,  at  this  period. 
He  abolished  several  of  the  minor 
bishoprics,  and  had  himself  created 
sole  bishop  of  Meath,  under  which 
title  his  succe-ssors*  sat  next  in  rank 
to  the  archbishops,  as  Lords  Spiritual 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  assumed  an  author- 
ity over  the  Irish  clergy  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  little  infe- 
rior to  that  which  the  newly-imported 
Norman  barons  did  over  the  laity. 
His  settlement  here,  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  time-honoured  chapels  and 
priories  of  Trim — the  foundations  of 
Patrick  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors— must  have  been  no  small  cause 
of  offence  to  the  churchmen  of  that 
ancient  town  ; but  like  the  dust  of  their 
founders,  both  are  now — 

**  In  pcact.” 

The  principal  ruins  consist  of  the 
monastery,  with  its  usual  appendages, 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  structures, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  very  earliest 
specimens  of  the  light,  pointed  Gothic 
in  the  kingdom.  A portion  of  the 
southern  wall,  and  of  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  still  remain.  Ivies,  cen- 
turies old,  of  enormous  size,  yet 


• Dr.  Lanigan,  however,  states  that  in  or  “about  1194,  died  Eugene,  Bishop  of 
Clonard,  who,  a little  before  his  death,  assumed  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Meath,  which 
his  successors  have  since  used and  the  same  authority  believes  this  title  was 
used  by  Bishop  Idunan,  even  as  far  back  as  the  year  1096. 
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still  of  the  freshest  green,  clus. 
ter  round,  and  mantle  over  these 
ruins,  particularly  about  the  east- 
ern window,  which  lies  now  open  to 
the  ground,  and  some  fifty  feet  in 
height,  affording,  in  several  points  of 
view,  those  beauteous  framings  to  the 
neighbouring  landscapes  to  which  we 
already  alluded.  In  the  walls  of  a 
small  parish  church  adjoining,  are 
seen  the  sculptured  tomb  of  one  of 
the  mitred  ecclesiastics,  besides  several 
portions  of  beautifully  carved  imposts. 


flowery  capitals,  highly  decorated 
mouldings,  and  other  fraj^nents  ofthe 
abbey,  several  of  which  have  beeni 
within  the  last  few  years,  erected 
there  by  the  same  friendly  hshd 
which  has  done  so  much  to  preserve 
the  ruins  of  Trim,  by  which  wb  find 
on  a small  tablet  the  following  inscri{t- 
tion,  which  in  honour  to  the  learitM 
author,  and  because  some  barbarihft 
has  recently  endeavoured  to  deface  H, 
we  here  insert : — " 


“has  ASTIOU.K  PIETATIS  ET  AUTK!  nEUQCIAS 
VICINl  MONA.STERII  S.S.  VETBO  KT  I'AVLO  DEDU'ATI  ''.W 

OLIM  OKXAStESTA  ■ .II 

rnosTRATAs  mv  et  i"ene  detritas  .q 

rARIKTlBCB  IIIJUS  BCCLESIA: 

iKrtossmA.s  otjRAvrr  it.  b.  vicab  cb  Tran.  .. 

■ A.  D.  M.DCCC.XUl.” 


In  front  of  this  chapel  we  find  the 
noble  monument  of  the  Dillons,  which, 
with  its  fine  bas-reliefs  of  one  of  the 
mailed  warriors  of  tbat  family,  and  his 
lady,  and  its  numerous  armorial  bear- 
ings, would  take  pages  to  describe. 
Much  of  the  adjoining  ground  it  still 
used  as  a graveyard,  and,  we  regret  to 
see  thronghout  it,  several  fragments  of 
the  ancient  sculpture  used  as  head-stonee 
by  the  people.  This  destruction,  which 
has  proceeded  for  so  many  years  in  all 
similar  localities  in  the  country,  has 
in  no  small  degree  conduced  to  the 
dilapidation  of  several  of  our  finest 
monasteries.  Scarcely  a day  passes 
but  several  of  the  carved  stones,  por- 
tions of  doors  and  windows  are  rudely 
torn  from  their  utuations,  to  be  placed 
as  head-stones  ; and  some  means, 
though  late,  should  even  now  be  taken 
to  rescue  these  remains  from  further 
demolition.  Even  the  ancient  tomb- 
stones, many  of  which  contained  valu- 
able Irish  inscriptions,  have  been  re- 
moved, defaced,  broken ; the  grave- 
yard of  Clonmacnoise  affords  a true 
and  lamentable  instance  of  what  we 
assert ; and  many  of  the  jambs  and 
window-sills  to  the  wretched  cabins  in 
the  village  of  Cong,  are  formed  of  por- 
tions of  the  beautifnlly  carved  pillars 
and  cut  stones  of  the  neighbouring 
abbey.  What  between  the  wanton 
barbarism  of  the  people,  and  the  orga- 
nised destruction  of  commissioners — 
but  we  have  already  descanted  on  this 
painful  topic. 

Arcbdali,  on  the  authority  of  King, 
relates  the  history  of  a desperate  mur- 


der committed  here  in  1307,  whw 
several  of  the  friars,  rebelling  againk 
the  prior,  killed  two  or  three  of  their 
brethren,  who  endeavoured  to  oppose 
their  entrance  to. the  cellar.  A synod 
was  held  here  in  1216,  and  one  of  its 
priors,  Thomas  Scurlack,  was  maje 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  in  148^ 
prior. 

Nicholas  Herbert  received  the  royal 
pardon,  like  those  of  bis  brethren, 
at  Trim,  for  being  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  of  Lambert  Simnel.  Its  last 
prior  was  Laurence  White,  who  sur- 
rendered this  priory  and  its  possessions 
in  June,  1533 ; and  in  three  years  after- 
wards this  house  was  suppressed  by 
parliament,  and  granted  to  King  Henry 
VHI.,  when  the  establishment  was 
found  to  consist  of  “ a church,  two 
towers,  an  hall,  storehouse,  kitchen, 
brewhouse,  two  granaries,  a pigeon- 
house  and  haggart;  also,  of  four  mes- 
suages, twenty  acres  of  arable  land, 
being  part  of  their  demesne  op'  ^e 
south  side  of  the  river  Royne ; seve^^ 
acres  of  arable  land,  twelve  of  pas- 
ture, being  part  of  the  said  demesne  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Boyne  ; and  the 
close,  containing  an  acre  of  pasture,; 
with  three  gardens  in  Newtown, — an- 
nual value,  besides  reprisals,  one  hun- 
dred and  one  shillings  and  four  pencgi” 
besides  above  550  acres  of  some  of  bhe 
finestland  inMeath,  acastle,several  vil- 
lages, gardens,  and  messuages,  in  diSe- 
rentparts  of  the  adjoining  country.  So 
tbat  this  must  have  been  one  of  the 
richest  monastic  establishments  it)  Ire- 
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..  (A  few  hundred  jtrda  ou,  beyond  the 
Olid  bridge,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river,  are  the  ruins  of  two  castle.s,  like 
riornains  of  the  priory  of  St.  John's — 
a large  square  keep,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  bridge,  with  square  towers 
at  two  of  its  angles,  and  somewhat 
lower  down  the  river,  but  connected 
with  it  by  a range  of  buildings,  a se- 
cond smaller  tower.  Besides  these,  the 
walls  of  this  extensive  enclosure  con- 
tain alight  circular  turret  by  the  road- 
side, which  probably  commanded  the 
gate;  and  also  the  ruins  of  asmall  chapel, 
with  a beautiful  triple  window.  This 
must  have  been  always  an  important 
post,  as  it  commanded  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  Trim ; and  the  church 
militant  must  have  afforded  every  ne- 
cessary protection  to  the  extensive 
ecclesiastical  establishments  adjoining. 
The  Hospital  or  Priory  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  stood  here,  and  some  of  the 
remains  which  still  exist  within  the 
general  enclosure,  was  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  friars  of  the 
order  of  Cross-bearers,  or  cronchid 
friars,  a fraternity  who  wore  a cross 
embroidered  on  their  habit,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  redemption  of 
Christian  captives.  Archdall  has  con- 
founded this  with  the  establishments 
which  once  stood  in  Trim,  and  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  erected  by 
one  of  the  Bishops  of  Meath  ; the 
magnificence  of  its  buildings,  and  the 
splendour  of  its  great  hall  in  particu- 
lar, where  it  is  supposed  several  of  the 
arliaments  were  held,  he  says,  have 
een  attested  by  writers  on  monastic 
affairs  ; but  even  its  site  cannot  now 
be  determined. 

Passing  down  the  river  from  this 
point,  its  banks  assume  a more  elevated 
and  broken  appearance — now  swelling 
gradually  into  long  undulatingmounds, 
some  of  which  have  been  lately  planted, 
and  now  depressing  into  broad  mea- 
dows, while  the  stream  itself  quickens 
in  its  course,  and  its  waters  assume  a 
brighter  and  more  limpid  character, 
but  still  dotted  with  islands,  as  in  the 
previous  portions  of  its  course.  Crown- 
ing the  hill  occupied  by  Newpark  de- 
mesne, upon  the  northern  bank,  we 
find  a very  perfect  circular  military 


fort ; and  a little  further  down,  upon 
its  southern  side,  another  group  of 
ruins  and  ancient  remains  claims  our 
attention  ; the  ancient  castle,  chnrch, 
and  mills  of  Scurlogstown,  which  hero 
present  from  the  river’s  bank  an  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  appearance. 

In  connexion  with  the  neighbouring 
streamlet  and  mills,  below  the  latter, 
in  a deep  sequestered  nook  formed  by 
one  of  the  niches  in  the  river’s  bank, 
we  find  one  ofthose  sepulchral  mounds 
or  barrows,  so  common  along  the 
Boyne,  and  beside  it  the  site  from 
which  another  was,  a few  years  ago, 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
nure ; some  of  the  large  flag  stones, 
which,  no  doubt,  assisted  to  form  the 
kistvaen,  or  central  chamber,  are  still 
resting  on  the  spot.*  A little  above 
the  milh^we  find  the  ancient  church — 
one  of  those  small  early  chapels  with 
a circular  chancel  arch,  aud  a trefoil 
east  window ; and  in  the  adjoining 
graveyard  we  lately  obeerved  a con- 
siderable portion  of  an  ancient  stone 
cross  used  as  a head-stone,  in  all  proba- 
bility older  than  the  church  itself.  This 
was  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  early 
churches,  not  being  much  above  thirty 
feet  in  length.  It  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  twelfth  century,  and  was  granted  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Dublin, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  oen- 
tury,  by  Walter  de  Lacy.  The  castle, 
which  stands  by  the  road-side,  and 
commands  a most  extensive  prospect 
around,  though  possessing  little  archi- 
tectural beauty,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
built  watch-towers  of  the  pale ; and 
from  its  having  few  external  apertures, 
its  massive  gloomy  walls,  its  tall  towers, 
and  unbroken  battlements,  give  it  such 
a stern  and  repulsive  appearance,  that 
on  passing  it  one  still  expects  to  hear 
the  warder’s  challenge  from  its  gate. 
It  was  bnilt  in  1 180,  by  William  de 
Scarlog,  one  of  the  Norman  fiefs  of 
Meath.  Its  outward  wall  is  still  most 
perfect,  as  are  also  some  of  its 
floors  ; it  is  the  type  of  several  of 
the  English  castles  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  as  at  Asigb,  Trubly,  New- 
town, Donore,  &c.  ; and  has  a square 
donjon,  with  round  towers  at  its 
diagonal  corners  ; these  turrets  having 


* This  tumulus,  the  military  rath  at  Clonard,  and  the  ancient  Pagan  remains  at 
Ciady,  bciow  Boctive,  are  the  oniy  structures  of  that  nature  which  we  nave  not  found 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  maps. 
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circular  stairs  in  them,  were  entered  by 
small  doors  from  each  of  the  floors,  and 
they  rise  somewhat  above  the  height 
of  the  square  portion  of  tho  castle.  A 
perpendicular  crack  traverses  the  en- 
tire extent  of  its  eastern  wall,  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  balls  of  Crom- 
well, whose  progress  up  the  Boyne 
from  Trubly — where  he  slept  upon 
the  night  after  the  siege  of  Droghe- 
da— the  constable  of  Scurlog  was 
hardy  enough  to  challenge  ; but,  like 
many  similar  recitals  of  Cromwell’s 
doings  in  Ireland,  this  rests  for  its  au- 
thority more  upon  tradition  than  writ- 
ten history.  Indeed  we  know  nothing 
more  wanting  than  an  essay  upon 
Cromwell's  Irish  campaign.  Mate- 
rials there  are  in  abundance,  but  scat- 
tered throughout  several  works,  and 
contained  in  .state  papers  and  other 
materials,  to  which,  we  are  quite  sure, 
an  author  could  have  ready  access ; 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  defective 
portions  of  modern  Irish  history.* 

We  have  here  another  example  of 
the  connexion  and  combination  of  an- 
cient and  modern  remains  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded — a pass  upon 
the  Boyne,  memorable,  no  doubt,  in 
some  ancient  Irish  Saga,  as  the  scene 
of  hostile  fray  by  its  banks ; a tumu- 
lus covering  the  sepulchre  of  tho 
slain  ; a Christian  era  antecedent 
to  the  Church,  marked  by  the  rude 
cross  we  spoke  of — the  early  church 
itself  telling  of  the  simple  purity  of  our 
forefathers  ; the  gaunt,  warlike  form 
of  the  ancient  castle  pointing  out  the 
epoch  of  tho  gi'eat  English  invasion  ; 
and  its  walls  bearing  evidence  of  the 
Protector’s  rule. 

The  next  point  of  beauty  is  Rath- 
nally,  where  the  banks  rise  on  both 
sides  to  a considerable  elevation  ; and 
here  some  noble  trees  in  the  surround- 
ing demesne  just  bursting  into  the 
livery  of  summer,  with  the  highly- 
cultivated  state  of  the  grounds — the 
deep,  sullen  waters  of  tlie  river — the 
calm,  Sabhath  stillness  of  the  scene, 
broken  only  by  tho  cawing  of  the 
rooks,  and  the  interrupted  craik  of  the 
meadow  rail  — the  long,  dark  vistas 
through  which  the  stream  winda,  and 
the  picturesque  view  of  the  adjoining 


mills  and  mansion,  form  one  out  of  the 
many  charming  landscapes  which  adorn 
the  Boyne — not  here  alone,  but  almost 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  remainder 
of  its  course.  Not  only  is  the  transi- 
tion in  the  scenery  of  this  the  second 
division  of  the  Boyne,  well  marked,  and 
totally  distinct  from  the  previously 
described  portion  of  the  river,  but 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  country 
changes,  and  an  air  of  healthy  pros- 
perity, marked  in  the  high  state  of 
civilization,  prevails,  which  is  in  vain 
sought  for  between  Clonard  and  Trim. 

Such,  in  particular,  is  the  character  of 
the  scenery  at  the  next  point  of  interest 
as  well  as  beauty — Trubly — tho  river 
being  here  also  completely  shut  out  by 
its  towering,  wooded  banks,  from  the 
roadside  view.  On  a high  command- 
ing knoll  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  we  still  find  in  the  haggard  of  its 
proprietor  some  remnant  of  the  castle 
of  Trubly,  or  Tubberville,  tho  ancient 
seat  of  the  Cusacks,  who  possessed  it 
as  early  ns  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
This  originally  consisted  of  a square 
keep,  with  circular  corner  towers,  like 
that  of  Scurlogstown  ; the  foundations 
of  the  former  can  still  be  traced,  and 
about  twenty  feet  of  one  of  the  latter 
is  yet  standing,  looking,  at  some  dis- 
trace,  and  in  some  points  of  view,  very 
like  the  butt  of  a round  tower.  Ad- 
joining is  another  isolated  circular 
tower,  erected  for  a dove-cote,  or  pi- 
geon-house ; it  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  best  built  structures  of  that 
description  in  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
sembles very  much  the  dove-cote  found 
in  one  of  the  towers  in  the  outer  wall  of 
Trim  castle.  This  is  the  castle  which 
Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  slept  in, 
on  his  march  up  the  Boyne. 

By  an  inquisition  of  1663,  its  pos- 
sessor was  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  Nicholas  Cusack,  one  of  Tyreon- 
nell’s  captains,  who  owned  this  castle 
at  that  period,  was  nominated  For- 
trieve  of  Trim,  in  the  charter  of  James 
the  Second  ; but  when  this  border 
fortress  was  destroyed,  whether  from 
storm  or  gradual  dilapidation,  does  not 
appear. 

Staniburst  says  that  in  his  time  the 
Irish — by  which  term  he  must  mean 


* Mr.  Ilardiman  has  made  a collection  of  all  the  documents  relating  to  Crom- 
well in  Ireland,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Irish  Arelueological  Society  will  nave  funds 
sullieicnt  to  imblish  them. 
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the  retainers,  servants,  and  villagers 
in  the  vicinity — “ merely  passed  the 
night  in  these  castles ; the  day  was 
spent  in  mud  walls  covered  with  thatch, 
adjoining  the  castle  and  the  bawn, 
which  was  surrounded  with  a hedge 
and  ditch,  and  into  which  the  cattle 
were  driven  in  time  ol'  alarm.  At 
night  there  was  always  a watchman  on 
the  top  of  the  castle."' 

Trubly  is  three  miles  from  Trim  ; 
and  about  a mile  further  down  the 
river,  we  again  cross  the  stream  by 
the  bridge  of  Bective,  to  visit  the  noble 
ruin  beside  it,  which  gives  name  to 
this  locality  and  title  to  the  present 
earl.  As  we  approach  from  Trubly, 
the  southern  road  cuts  through  a very 
fine  mound  of  the  sepulchral  kind — in- 
deed one  of  the  largest,  though  not 
the  highest,  on  the  upper  Boyne — 
though  diminutive  in  comparison  with 
those  which  shall  engage  our  attention 
lower  down.  Partly  for  the  gravel 
.and  small  stones,  of  which  it  is  for 
the  most  part  composed,  and  partly 
from  excavations  made  by  the  pea- 
santry  at  various  times,  seeking  for 
treasure,  the  top  of  this  mound  has 
been  removed.  There  e.vist  many  le- 


gends in  the  country  about  this  ancient 
cemetery,  which,  with  the  idle  dreams 
of  an  imaginative  people,  perhaps,  ow- 
ing tosomeantique. articles  of  value  hav- 
ing been  occasionally  discovered  there, 
have  conduced,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
lessen  its  size.  But  we  have  heard  of  the 
doings  of  road  contractors,  and  the 
intentions  of  grand  juries  even  ! with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  the  stones 
which  form  similar  structures  in  other 
parts  of  Meath,  which  should  awaken 
the  attention  of  those  whose  p.atriotism 
(for  this  really  is  one  of  the  instances  to 
which  thatterm  may. at  present  bo  appli- 
ed) is  greater  than  their  agricultural  or 
macailamizing  .speculations.  Prom  this 
mound  wc  obtain  a charming  prospect  of 
the  yellow  battlemented  walls  and  lich- 
en-clad cloisters  of  the  abbey  ; and  at  a 
point  nearly  cqni-distant  from  the  ri- 
ver, on  the  opposite  bank,  may  be  seen 
a fine  specimen  of  the  military  raths 
or  dune  of  the  ancient  colony  w ho  first 
passed  up  and  settled  u[Jon  this  river’s 
borders.  Bective,  Clady,  Balsoon,  Bcl- 
linter,  and  Lara,  would  occupyso  much 
apace,  that  we  shall  reseave  the  doscrii>- 
tion  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Boyne,  for  a future  number. 


ODES  FROM  HORACE. 

Booh  I.  Ode  2. 

TO  UtNCOSOE. 

Task  not  Chaldea's  mystic  lore 

For  what  our  length  of  days  may  be  ; 
'Tis  fit  we  bear,  but  not  explore 

What  fate  reserves  for  me  or  thee. 

If  many  a ye.ar  be  ours,  or  if 

The  winds  that  wash  yon  wintry  waves 
O’er  many  a tall  Tyrranian  cliff, 

Sigh  sadly  o’er  our  early  graves. 

Life  is  at  best  a narrow  scope  ; 

E’en  as  we  speak  the  moments  flee  ; 
Bring  wine,  nor  trust  to  distant  hope. 

This  hour  is  all  to  thee  and  me.f 


' See  Mr.  Butler's  Notices  of  the  Cliuroh  of  .St.  I’alrick,  Trim, 
t Tc-day's  our  ow  n,  Leneoiioe. 
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Book  II.  Ode  20. 

(kia~'‘irr0athe  the  Bowt.") 

L. 

With  wing  of  spee<). 

From  envy  freed. 

No  more  Bbell  cities  bind  me  ; 

In  double  guise, 

I’ll  seek  the  skies, 

“ And  leare  dull  earth  behind**  me ; 
Though  lowly  bom, 

'Tis  mine  to  scorn 
That  fate  that  bids  us  perish  ; 

No  Stygian  flood 
Msecenas  could 

Bind  him  whom  thou  would'st  cherish. 


II. 

Even  now  I feel 
Soft  plumage  steal 
0 er  limbs  that  ne'er  shall  moulder ; 
The  bird  of  Jove, 

New  fledged.  I’ll  rove. 

With  pinions  o’er  each  shoulder. 
From  icy  lands. 

To  burning  sands, 

O er  Bosphorus  rudely  roaring. 

As  thus  I sing, 

Dasdalean  wing 
W as  ne'er  so  swiftly  soaring. 

III. 

Gelonian,  Gaul, 

Sage  Spaniard,  all, 

Shall  know  me,  and  the  nation 
With  feign'd  alarms. 

That  flies  our  arms— 

The  Colchan  and  the  Dacian. 

No  funeral  cry 
Shall  mourn  the  tie 
Death  shall  but  seem  to  sever. 

Nor  tear  shall  pour 
Its  tribute  o'er 
The  bard  that  lives  for  ever. 
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FREE  TRADE  AND  CUABF.KCT  REFORM. 


From  some  cause  or  other,  tba-sahjcct 
of  the  currency  is  riewed  with  great  • 
distaste.  It  is  a subject  which  touches 
every  man's  pocket ; and  yet  tliere  .ara 
few  men  who  will  patiently  investigate 
the  principles  which  regulate  its  use. 
Kven  the  legislature  has  such  a horror 
of  the  subject,  that  for  a number  of 
years  it  has  left  the  principal  control 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  ooa  man.  The 
•juestion  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  either  house.  Occasion- 
ally there  has  been  a little  talk  about 
the  matter,  when  some  sudden  pressime  ' 
has  come  upon  the  nation  ; and  even 
then,  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in 
the  commercial  world  have  acknow. 
lodged  that  with  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples which  regulate  the  fefaotiotis  of 
money  (although  they  are  well  versed 
in  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  supply 
and  demand  of  other  things);  with  re- 
gard to  this,  the  most  important  article 
in  which  they  deal,  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  principles  which  regnlate  its 
value.  In  .submitting  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1844,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  emphatically  declared,  “ that 
there  is  no  contract,  public  or  private 
— no  engagement,  national  or  indivi- 
dual, which  is  unaffected  by  it.  The 
enterprir.es  of  commerce,  the  profits  of 
trade,  the  arrangements  made  in  all 
the  domestic  relations  of  society,  the 
wages  of  labour,  pecuniary  transac- 
tions of  the  highest  amount  and  the 
lowest — the  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  the  provision  for  the  national  ex- 
penditure, the  command  which  the 
coin  of  the  smallest  denomination  has 
over  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  all  af- 
fected by  the  decision  to  which  we  may 
come  on  this  great  question.”  Here, 
then,  manifestly,  is  a question  involv- 
ing all  the  great  interests  of  the  na- 
tion ; and  yet,  upon  this  question  of 
questions,  no  member  of  either  of  the 
branches  of  the  legislature  was  pre- 
pared togive  a well-considered  opinion. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  supposed  to  know 
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what  he  wo-s  doing,  and  was  allowed 
; to  settle  the  renewal  of  the  bank  char- 
ter and  the  currency  in  his  own  way. 

Another  pressure  has  come  upon  the 
nation,  arising  from  the  deficient  har- 
vests of  the  last  two  ye.ars — and  again 
there  is  a little  talk  .about  the  prin- 
• ciples  which  regulate  the  supply  of 
money  : there  are,  however,  evidences 
that  the  question  will  be  more  tho- 
roughly di.scussed  than  heretofore. 
The  corn  laws  are  no  more  a guestio 
vexata,  and  free  trade  is  on  trial  ; the 
currency  laws  will,  therefore, now  have 
a better  chance  of  being  investigated 
than  they  have  ever  before  had.  The 
act  of  1844,  if  it  has  done  great  evil  in 
other  ways,  has,  at  any  rate,  accom- 
plished one  dcsinable  object — it  has 
brought  the  question  within  narrower 
limits.  The  provinci.al  bankers  cannot 
now  he  charged  with  over-issuing,  and 
the  banks  of  Ireland  and  the  banks 
of  Scotland  are  bound  down  by  laws 
equiilly  stringent. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  as  in  all 
other  c.ases,  where  there  is  a lack  of 
knowledge,  there  is  plenty  of  prejudice, 
and  hence  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  na- 
tion cannot  have  an  entirely  metiillic 
currency,  yet  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
ce.ssary  that  it  should  have  one  that 
should  work  as  an  entirely  metallic 
currency  would  work.  This  Is  the 
doctrine  of  the  hullionists,  and  this 
doctrine  it  is  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
attempted  to  carry  out  in  his  act  of 
1844.  The  bank  notes.ays,  “ I promise 
to  pay  on  demand"  “ a pound,”  and  “ a 
pound,”according  to  the  bullionist  doc- 
trine, is  “ a certain  definite  quantity  of 
gold,  with  a mark  upon  it  to  determine 
its  weight  and  fineness,  and  that  the 
engagement  to  pay  a pound  means  no- 
thing, and  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
the  promise  to  pay  to  the  holder,  when 
he  demands  it,  that  definite  quantity  of 
gold."  What  “ a pound”  was  origin- 
ally, is  of  little  consequence,  because 
no  one  supposes  that  when  a bank  note 
says,  I promise  to  pay  on  demand"  a 
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pound, -that  it  means  one  pound  weight 
of  silver  will  be  paid  on  demand,  as  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
So  far  the  argument  is  certainly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  bullionists  ; the  issuer  of 
the  promissory  note  promises  to  pay  a 
pound,  meaning  thereby  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  grains  of  gold,  of  a 
certain  fltieness,  and  this  he  must  da 
whenever  called  upon,  or  he  docs  not 
fulfil  his  promise.  The  question,  then, 
of  a pound,  according  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  resolves  itself  into  this,  that 
so  long  as  bank  notes  are  issued  which 
promise  to  pay  a pound,  according  to 
the  present  definition  of  a pound,  the 
issuer  is  bound  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  grains  of  gold  for  every 
pound  that  he  has  promised  to  pay. 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  “ exposition  hath 
been  most  sound.” 

— - Th*f«  tg  DO  power  tn  Venice 
Can  alter  a decroc  establbbed : 

*TwUl  be  reconled  for  a precedent  i 
And  many  an  error  hy  the  umc  cxomplo 
M'ill  ruah  into  the  clate.^lt  cannot  be  t” 

To  those  who  will  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  think,  this  view  of 
the  question  may  be  considered  very 
satisfactory.  With  them  the  question 
of  " What  is  a pound?"  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  answer,  satisfies  all  doubt. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  the 
ancient  monetary  policy  of  the  country 
is  the  policy  best  adapted  to  carry  on 
the  extended  commercial  and  trading 
transactions  of  the  British  or  any  other 
nation  ; and  the  repeated  failure  of  the 
system  ought  of  itself  to  be  a sufiicieot 
argument  against  its  continued  use ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  lead  men  to  consider 
whether  “a  pound,”  as  a denominator 
of  value,  may  not  bo  used  for  other 
purposes  than  the  mere  representative 
of  one  hundredand  twenly-tbreegrains 
of  gold  ; whether  or  not,  in  the  failure 
of  the  gold,  it  may  not  be  made  to  re- 
present other  valuable  commodities; 
and  whether  it  be  not  all  the  better  for 
society  that  it  should  do  so.  The  com- 
mercial and  trading  tronsactions  of  the 
nation  support  the  labour  of  the  coun- 
try. If  commerce  and  trade  languish, 
labour  cannot  flourish.  There  is  no 
division  of  interest;  the  productive  and 
• distributive  classeadepend  upon  oneano- 
ther  for  support.  These  classes  consti- 
tute the  great  bulk  of  the  community, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  depends 
upon  their  exertioni ; and  it  is  there- 


fore for  the  general  good  that  their 
exertions  should  be  allowed  to  have 
the  freest  scope,  and  be  in  every  way 
possible  proteoted  from  sudden  checks 
and  long  depressions,  - ■ [.vtsti 

The  trade  and  comiueioe  of  (he 
country  hare  been  repeatedly  sup- 
ported by  increased  issuea  of  paper 
money ; issued  upon  principles  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  the 
bullionists.  In  times  of  panic  80d 
great  danger,  even  when  (here  hasiap- 
peared  to  be  an  entire  breaking  up  of 
credit,  by  means  of  paper  money,  cne- 
dit  has  been  restored,  and  the  great 
productive  interests  of  the  nation  have 
been  supported.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Bullion  Committee : — 

” la  the  year  1703,  distress  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  failure  of  confidence  in 
the  country  circulation,  and  a conse- 
uent  pressure  upon  that  of  the  Lon- 
on.  The  Bank  of  England  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  enlarge  their  issues 
to  meet  this  increased  demand,  and 
their  notes  previously  issned,  circu- 
lating less  freely  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
alarm  that  prevailed,  proved  inefficient 
for  the  necessary  payment.  In  this 
crisis  parliament  applied  a remedy, 
very  similar  in  its  effect  to  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  advances  and  issues  of  the 
bank ; a loan  of  exchequer  bills  was 
authorised  to  be  made  to  as  many  mer- 
cantile persons,  giving  good  seenrity, 
as  shonid  apply  for  them,  and  the  con- 
fidence which  this  measure  diffused,  as 
well  as  the  increased  means  which  it  af- 
forded of  obtaining  bank  notes  through 
the  sale  of  the  exchequer  bills,  meedJi/ 
relieved  the  dittrese,  both  ui  London  and 
in  the  country.” 

The  report  states  that,  in  1,707»  . 

“ An  alarm  of  invasion,  a run  ^ijn 
the  country  banks  for  gold,  the  faifiUe 
of  some  of  them,  and  a run  npon  the 
Bank  of  England,  formed  a crisis -Ilko 
1793,  for  wtiidi,  perhaps,  an  cffectoal 
remedy  might  have  been  provided,  iflte 
Bank  of  Enpland  had  had  eemrage  to  ex- 
tend, instead  of  restricting,  its  aocoaiMo- 
datione  and  issurs  of  notes.  Some  few 
persons,  it  appears  from  the  r^ort  of 
the  secret  committee  of  the  Lords,  were 
of  this  opinion  at  the  time ; and  the 
late  governor  and  deputy-governor  of 
the  bank  stated  to  your  committee  that 
they  and  many  of  the  directors  are  now 
satisfied,  from  the  experienoe  of  tbo 
year  1797,  that  the  diminution  of  tkeee 
notee  in  that  emergenqf  imereaied  tie 
peblic  ditO  eu,  an  opinion,  in  the  correct- 
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nMr  o/wAicA  your  committee  eulirtly  cotu- 
cur.'" 

lo  1826,  irh«n  the  coantr;  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Hushisson  to  be  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  barter,  credit  and 
confidence  were  restored  by  an  abun- 
dant issue  of  paper  money.  The 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  increased  from  £17,477,000  to 
£26,700,000  between  the  3rd  and  31st 
ofDecerober,  or  more  than  £6,000,000 
in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  days. 
Again,  in  1836,  the  same  expedient 
was  resorted  to,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  to  support  the  American 
houses,  but  not  till  after  the  Northern 
and  Central  Bank  of  England  had 
broken  down.  In  both  these  latter 
instances, had  theremedy  beensupplied 
sufficiently  e.arlv,  much  distress  and 
misery  would  nave  been  prevented. 
The  instrument  used  on  these  occa- 
sions was  the  “ I promise  to  pay  on 
demand'  one  pound,’ or  ‘ five  pounds,’” 
as  the  case  might  be.  These  promises 
were  made  and  accepted,  when  it  was 
well  known  that  no  such  promises 
could  be  fulfilled.  The  credit  of  the 
nation  was  supported  by  these  paper 
promises  from  1707  to  the  close  of  the 
War  ; .and  the  credit  of  the  nation  has 
only  been  endangered,  at  any  time 
since  that  period,  by  the  attempts  to 
fetter,  and  render  less  efficient,  paper 
money  as  the  great  instrument  of  ex- 
change. 

The  panics  of  1826,  1836,  and  1839 
are  attributed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
the  mismanagement  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, and,  accordingly,  the  bill  of 
1844  was  framed,  with  the  view  that 
“ it  is  better  to  prevent  the  paroxysm 
than  to  excite  it,  and  trust  to  desperate 
measures  for  the  means  of  recovery.” 
The  measure  was  thus  intended  “ to 
prevent  wild  speculation,  and  alterna- 
tions and  vicissitudes  in  that  medium 
of  exchange  which  is  to  regulate  the 
value  of  every  article  in  the  country." 
To  eflect  these  objects  he  appears  to 
have  had  but  one  plan,  and  that  was 
to  secure  that  the  issuers  of  promissory 
notes  to  pay  a pound,  should  always  be 
in  a position  to  redeem  their  promises 
in  sovereigns  weighing  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  grains.  This  being 
aecomplished,  he  told  the  legislature 
that,  “ there  were  causes  in  operation 
which,  without  any  interference  on  our 
part,  will  confine  within  known  and 
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just  limits  the  extent  to  which  gold 
can  be  exported."  And  to  console  the 
few  who  urged  that  the  additional  re- 
strictions he  had  imposed  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  would  destroy  the 
power  of  that  institution  to  give  help 
In  times  of  great  emergency,  he  added 
that,  " there  might,  no  doubt,  be  tem- 
porary pressure  from  the  export  of gold, 
even  when  confined  within  those  limits; 
but  none  fur  tchich  you  may  not  pro- 
vide, none  to  which  you  would  not  be 
subject,  in  a higher  degree,  probably, 
were  any  other  standard  of  value  adopt- 
ed in  preference  to  gold."  In  a subse- 
quent part  of  his  speech  he  said,  “ it 
may  be  a question  whether  there  be 
any  permanent  advantage  in  the  main- 
tenance of  private  or  public  credit,  un- 
less the  means  of  maintaining  it  are 
derived  from  the  bona  Jide  advance  of 
capital,  and  not  a temporary  increase 
of  promissory  notes  issued  for  a special 
purpose."  This  last  passage  shows 
most  clearly  the  mistaken  notion  under 
which  he  labours,  in  common  with  all 
other  bullionists,  and  the  great  fallacy 
upon  which  they  have  attempted  to 
base  commercial  transactions.  In  this 
place,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
speech,  when  he  speaks  of  capital,  he 
evidently  means  money  only  ; because 
there  never  yet  has  been  a lime  when, 
if  the  maintenance  of  public  or  private 
credit  depended  upon  bona  Jide  capi- 
tal— bona  Jide  capital  could  not  have 
been  found  to  sustain  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  bona  Jide  capital  to  sustain 
the  present  pressure,  great  and  griev- 
ous as  it  is  ; but,  instead  of  the  pres- 
sure being  thrown  upon  the  aggregate 
mass  of  bona  Jide  capital  it  is  thrown 
upon  money.  The  money  of  the  coun- 
try is  taken  out  of  circulation  to  pay 
for  foreign  commodities,  and  the  hold- 
ers of  bona  Jide  capital,  are  thus  de- 
prived of  their  usual  facilities  in  effect- 
ing exchanges.  Such  is  the  absurd 
and  trade-destroying  operation  of  this 
system  that,  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  merchants  holding  large  stocks  of 
silver  upon  which  they  cannot  get 
money  advances.  Real  pounds  of  silver 
should  be  better  than  “ l-promise-to- 
pay”  bank  notes  ; but  the  " I-promise- 
to-pay”  notes  are  at  a large  premium, 
compared  with  silver,  and  at  a still 
larger  premium  compared  with  other 
descriptions  of  bona  fde  capital.  In- 
stead of  the  bana  Jide  capital  being 
kept  in  active  circulation,  it  is,  by 
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the  operation  of  the  present  system, 
brought  to  ;i  atauJ-aliil.  Biili  of  ex- 
change cannot  be  broken  up  for  gene- 
ral use,  because  the  law  will  not  allow 
of  any  other  kind  of  money  than  such 
as  can  be  made  to  represent  piounds, 
payable  in  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  grains  of  gold. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  all  that  we 
have  advanced  on  this  subject,  that  if 
the  nation  is  at  all  times  to  secure  that 
free  circulation  of  capital  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  labour  in 
constant  employ,  some  method  must 
be  devised  of  using  “ a pound"  as  a de- 
nominator of  value,  not  at  all  times 
payable  in  sovereigns,  weighing  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  grains.  We 
are,  however,  on  every  hand,  encoun- 
tered by  prejudices — but  we  have  no 
fear  but  that  these  prejudices  will  soon 
be  overcome.  Experience  is  on  our 
side,  and  theory  is  coming  to  its  aid. 
The  production  of  wealth  has  hitherto 
been  the  main  object  of  society,  and  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  purpose,  me- 
chanical skill  and  science  have  been 
used  to  the  utmost  extent  at  present 
available.  Carlyle,  in  his  “ Past  and 
Present,”  places  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject emphatically  before  the  mind  : — 

“ We  have,  perhaps,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently consklered  that  steam-engines 
consume  little  else  besides  coal,  and  that 
if  we  could  do  all  our  w ork  by  steam, 
we  must  be  content  to  lose  the  homo 
market  at  least ; and  with  the  millions 
no  longer  able  to  live,  how'  can  the  units 
keep  living  ? It  is  too  clear,  the  nation 
itself  is  on  the  way  to  suicidal  death. 
Shall  we  say,  then,  the  world  has  retro- 
graded in  its  talent  of  'appurtiouing 
wages  to  work  in  late  days?  The  world 
had  always  a talent  of  that  sort,  better 
or  worse.  Time  was  when  the  mere 
bandiworker  needed  not  announce  his 
claim  to  the  world,  by  Manchester  in- 
surrections. The  world  with  its  wealth 
of  nations,  supply  and  demand,  and  such 
like,  has  of  late  days  been  terribly  inat- 
tentive to  that  question  of  work  and 
wages.  We  w ill  not  say  the  poor  world 
has  retrograded  even  here  j wo  will  .say, 
rather,  that  the  world  has  been  rushing 
on  with  such  fiery  animation  to  get 
work,  and  even  more  work  done,  it  lia.s 
had  no  time  to  think  of  dividing  the 
waget ; and  has  merely  (eft  them  to'  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  law  of  the  stronger 
— law  of  supply  and  demand — law  of 
laiesez-faire,  and  other  idle  laws  and  un- 
laws— saying,  in  its  dire  haste  to  get 
the  work  done,  ‘ that  is  w ell  enough,' 


And  now  Uie  world  will  have  ta  psass  s 
little,  and  take  up  that  other  side  of  the 
problem,  and  in  right  earnest  strive  for 
the  solution  of  that  j for  it  has  become 
pressing.  What  is  the  use  of  your  spun 
shirts  ? They  hang  them  by  the  million 
unsaleable ; and  here,  by  the  million, 
are  diligent  hare  backs,  that  can  get  so 
hold  of  them.  Shirts  are  useful  for  co- 
vering human  back.s — useless  otherwrise, 
and  unbearable  mockery.  . . . Why, 
the  four-footed  worker  has  already  got 
all  that  this  two-handed  one  is  clamonr- 
ing  for  I How  often  must  I remind  you  ? 
There  is  not  a horse  in  England,  able 
and  willing  to  work,  but  hat  due  food 
and  lodging,  and  goes  abont,  sleek- 
coated  and  satisfied  in  heart.” 

The  currency  question  is  one  of 
“ work  and  wages,”  and  productive  ca- 
pital. The  instrument  of  distribution 
It  is  that  is  inefficient : the  ancient  mo- 
netary policy  of  the  country  is  not 
adapted  to  the  present  want-s  of  so- 
ciety ; for  the  past  has  shown  that  it 
has  always  failed  in  times  of  great 
emergency.  Trade  and  commerce  must 
be  freed  from  its  present  golden  fet- 
ters, and  civilization  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  secure  that  this  may  be  dose 
safely. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  principles 
upon  which  former  legislative  mea- 
sures in  the  currency  have  been  pro- 
fessedly based,  will  serve  to  introduce 
the  question  to  our  readers.  As  we 
have  proceeded,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  indicate  what  appear  to  us  to 
be  the  leading  and  fatal  fallacies  of  the 
bulliouists.  In  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  these  fallacies 
will  become  still  more  apparent ; and 
there  is  also  a prospect  that  they  wUl 
be  fully  exposea.  This  has  been  dou^ 
to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Goddard  to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Goddard  is,  we  believe,  a Bir- 
mingham merchant,  trading  principally 
to  the  United  States.  He  is  also  a 
free-trader,  and  if  our  informant  is 
correct,  he  was  an  active  supporter  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  until  that 
body  was  dissolved.  In  this  latter  po- 
sition Mr.  Goddard,  no  doubt,  shared 
in  the  anticipations  of  that  prosperity 
to  all  classes  in  this  country,  which  it 
was  so  confidently  declared  would  fol- 
low the  abandonment  of  our  protective 
system  of  legislation.  Mr.  Goddard 
is,  too,  a man  of  experience  and  infor- 
mation ; and,  although  his  opinions  on 
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the  effects  of  corn-law  repeal  may 
have  been  somewhat  unsound,  no  mo- 
tives of  false  delicacy  appear  likely  to 
influence  him,  now  that  he  has  dis- 
covered his  error.  In  fact,  this  gentle- 
man is  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
corn-law  repeal  was  not  a measure 
complete  in  itself — that,  standing  alone, 
so  far  from  corn  law  repeal  being  ad- 
vantageous to  the  great  interests  of 
the  nation,  it  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  very  opposite  consequences.  It 
was  distinctly  asserted  by  the  leaders 
of  the  league,  that  when  the  corn-laws 
were  removed,  the  system  of  free-trade 
would  be  fully  established.  But  Mr. 
Goddard  now  gives  utterance  to  decla- 
rations of  a very  different  character. 
He  says ; — 

**  Because  the  corn  laws  are  abo- 
lished, it  no  more  follows  that  the  coun- 
try  enjoys  free  trade  than  it  follows 
that  a eliild  is  educated  who  has  mas- 
tered the  alphabet : in  fact  less  ; the 
latter  is  a step  in  advance,  whilst  the 
abrogation  of  the  corn  laws  is  simply 
the  removal  of  an  obstruction  which 
ought  never  to  have  existed — a step 
from  a false  position,  and  not  a move 
forward.  A nation  may  bo  without 
corn  laws,  navigation  laws,  and  su- 

far  duties,  and  vet  be  in  a state  of 
arbarism ; and  the  people  of  England 
may  rid  themselves  of  these,  and  yet 
not  enjoy  that  prosperity  to  which 
their  industry  and  talents  entitle  them.” 

Proceeding  with  this  argument,  Mr. 
Goddard  shortly  afterwards  inquires 
how  it  is  that  the  diflicultics  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
should  occur  at  a time  when  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  produce  is  excessive? 
He  says : — 

“ If  the  admission  of  foreign  eorn 
and  provisions  bo  beneficial  to  trade  as 
a rule,  surely  trade  ought  to  be  bene- 
fited whilst  the  inducements  to  import 
are  so  great  as  at  the  present  time.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  good  effects  of 
the  importations  are  counterbalanced 
by  their  excess:  I do  not  understand 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  to  be  of  so 
sickly  a character  as  not  to  stand  the 
test  of  their  own  action ; that  free  trade 
in  corn,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  is  good,  so 
long  as  a certain  number  of  bushels  or 
pounds  only  are  brought  ini  to  limit 
these  by  legislative  restrictions,  would 
be  free  trade  with  a vengeance.  Again, 
if  I understand  the  free-trade  doctrines 
correctly,  they  are  to  benefit  the  entire 
cemmuoity— aot  one  class  merely  t nnd 


if  the  introduction  of  provisions  is  upon 
any  occasion  beneficial,  surely  it  should 
be  the  most  so  at  a period  when  the 
community  is  in  the  greatest  want  of 
them.  I confess  that,  setting  aside  the 
consideration  of  whether  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws  would  benefit  the 
whole  community,  I was  willing  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  effect  it,  on  the 
broad  ground  of  their  iniquity  and 
wickedness ; to  be  got  rid  of  at  all 
hazards,  as  a thief  in  the  night  would 
bo  expelled  from  one’s  dwelling  j but  wo 
must  suppose  that  the  statesmen  who 
advocated  their  repeal  took  into  consi- 
deration the  probable  effect  upon  all 
classes  of  society.” 

Mr.  Goddard  then  enters  upon  the 
main  subject  of  his  letter.  He  has 
admitted  that  all  the  leaders  of  the 
free-trade  party  were  deceived  or  wil- 
fully blind.  Thatthepeopleof  thiscoun- 
try,  ill-informed  as  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  question,  were  led  to  demand  a 
great  change  on  grounds  which  the 
leaders  of  the  masses  would  now  con- 
fess to  have  been  illusory.  We  have, 
then,  to  inquire  what  is  that  evil  un- 
der which  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  arc  suffering  ? What  power 
is  there  in  operation  which  so  often 
plunges  vast  numbers  of  the  produc- 
tive classes  into  the  deepest  misery: 
How  shall  we  secure  prosperity  for  the 
country,  work  for  willing  and  able 
hands,  and  a fair  reward  for  their  la- 
bour ? Where  is  the  blessing  we  have 
so  long  been  seeking,  and  seeking  al- 
most under  every  form  ? 

The  free-trade  policy  was  confess^ 
edly  adopted  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  lead  to  a great  and  permanent 
increase  in  the  export  trade  of  this 
country,  and  that  it  would  benefit  the 
home-trade  at  the  same  time,  by  se- 
curing constant  employment  to  our 
teeming  population.  The  power  to 
produce  ^1  that  could  be  demanded. 
Undoubtedly  existed  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the 
free-traders  to  facilitate  and  to  in- 
crease the  means  of  interchanging 
commodities.  No  checks  to  this  inter- 
change were  to  be  left  in  operation. 
Production  and  distribution  were  to 
flow  on  ceaselessly  and  harmoniously  ; 
but  the  triumph  of  this  so  perfect 
principle  is  hardly  secured,  when  it  is 
fouud  that  another  and  a greater  evil 
— a real,  unmixed  evil — is  in  existence. 
This,  Mr.  Goddard  affirms,  is  the  mo- 
netary system  established  by  Sir  R. 
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Peel.  Addresnog  the  Muiehester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Goddard 
sa;s : — 

“I  declare  to  you,  with  the  fhllcst 
confidence  in  its  truth,  that  until  our 
money  laws  am  amended,  there  will  be 
no  seenrity  in  trading  transactions ; 
that  the  steps  already  taken  in  the  di- 
rection of  free  trade  will  fail  in  giving 
prosperity,  and  that  the  prudnetire 
classes  will  be  periodically  exposed  to 
the  most  frightful  adversities. 

" I say,  without  the  slightest  reserve, 
that  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  by  the  state  of  the 
exchanges,  is  one  of  those  foolish  things 
which  will  be  scouted  by  posterity  ; that 
the  attempt  to  make  all  debts  and  all 
currency  convertible  into  gold  at  the 
price  of  17s.  lOid.  ner  ounce,  is 
equally  absurd,  impossible  to  cflect, 
and  productive  of  uo  good,  if  cflcctcd  j 
and  that  the  time  will  come  when  no 
arguments  heretofore  used  in  favour  of 
the  corn  laws,  however  preposterous, 
will  be  regarded  with  so  much  contempt 
and  derision  as  those  used  in  support  of 
these  attempts. 

“ The  object  of  the  bill  of  1819  was, 
professedly,  to  give-  g stable  currency  ; 
to  give  fixation  and  uniformity  of  value 
to  our  paper  currency  ; to  establish  a 
money  in  which  the  business  of  the 
country  could  be  at  all  times  transacted 
with  safety  and  seenrity.  Has  this  been 
accomplished  ? Have  not  fluctuations 
in  prices,  in  the  value  of  property,  and 
derangements  in  trade,  been  mneh  great- 
er than  at  any  former  period,  even  under 
unlimited,  irresponsible  issues  of  paper 
money  ? Ilavo  wo  not  witnessed  the 
wildest  speculations  and  the  severest 
depressions  ? Remember  the  commer- 
cial disorders  of  161G;  the  agricultural 
depression  from  1819  to  1822 ; the 
Thistlewood  conspiracy ; the  death  of 
Lord  Castlereagh ; the  commercial  pa- 
nic of  1826 ; the  commercial  depression 
from  1828  to  1832;  the  strife  for 
form ; tlie  panic  of  1837 ; and  the  nu- 
merous trials  through  which  the  com- 
munity has  passed  from  that  day  to 
this  ; to  say  nothing  of  the  gigantic  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.’’ 

The  extracts  we  have  made  are  suf- 
ficiently indicative  of  Mr.  Goddard’i 
views,  and  we  have  only  further  to 
mention,  with  reference  to  bis  letter, 
that  he  affirms  his  support  of  com 
law  repeal  was  given  merely  with 
the  view  of  assisting  to  clear  the  way 
for  a measure  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences.  Be  this  as 


it  may,  Mr.  Goddard’s  letter  t»  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mancheeter 
is  useful  at  the  present  time,  now  that 
the  monetary  -policy  of  England:  is 
likely  to  undergo  a searching  inveacis 
gation.  Pubfe  opinion  has  set  in 
this  direction,  in  an  extraordinary  dot 
gfree ; and  instead  of  the  **  Cnrrency 
Question”  being  confined  to  one  or 
two  newspapers,  it  is  now  rrgulsarly 
discussed,  despite  the  distaste  which 
has  hitherto  been  manifested,  by  one- 
half  of  the  press  of  England  and 
Scotland — discussed,  too,  in  an  en-: 
lightened  spirit,  and  generally  on 
sound  principles.  The  question  has 
made  so  mnen  progress  within  the  last 
six  months,  that  no  efforts  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  present  system  will  he 
able  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 
The  principles  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
are  found  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  posi- 
tion and  wants  of  this  country;  ml, 
sound  and  dangerous  in  their  tendency; 
and  producing,  when  in  operation,  coni 
sequences  precisely  the  opposite  of 
those  which  it  was  so  confidently  all 
Icged  would  follow  their  eetablishmeni. 
These  are  the  opinions  held  at  the 
present  time  by  a very  large  propori 
tion  of  the  leading  bankers,  merohants, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  failure  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Bill  is  complete  ; it  has  fuled 
in  every  particular  ; it  has,  in  reality, 
effected  nothing  which  was  sought  to 
be  effected  by  it.  It  is  pronounced  to 
have  been  unsuited  to  the  old  cireoiii- 
stances  of  the  country,  and  still  more 
unsuited  to  the  new.  If  anything  had 
been  wanted  to  satisfy  the  mercantile 
and  trading  classes  that  the  system  if 
unsound,  this  would  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  unnecessary  and  obstinate 
support  which  it  has  received  from  the 
present  ministry.  The  Whigs  bare 
always  fuled  when  they  have  meddled 
with  financial  questions,  and  a more 
damaging  ezhlution  was  never  wit^ 
nessed  than  that  which  they  have  joat 
made  in  support  of  the  bill  of  1844,  in 
opposition  to  the  urgent  and  repeated 
remonstrances  of  experienced  men. 
Why  did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer rush  so  boldly  to  the  defence 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  ? Has  not 
the  former  gentleman  fallen  into  n 
trap  which  the  latter  may  have  set 
with  his  usual  adroitness.  f 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
the  evils  of  the  present  system  bring 
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aotxlf&rl;  made  out,  the  remedy  for 
tdaom  erUi'  shooM  be  simple  and  seif* 
•Jtiileiit>i  The  qaestion  is,  in  itself,  one 
•f  much  difficulty  ; but  the  difficulties 
Are  wostly  increased  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Peel  policy,  and 
the  ignorance  of  those  to  wboro  the 
question  must  be  submitted  for  ultb 
xuate  decision.  An  enlightened  opiniim 
«ut  of  doors,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
alear  away  the  clouds  and  darkness 
writhin  the  legislature.  Or  if  there  be 
DO  prospect  of  a result  of  this  nature, 
the  condition  of  the  population  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  government  may 
yet  become  so  serious  that  meastu-es  of 
relief  cun  no  longer  be  delayed. 

The  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
currency  policy  appear  to  entertain 
the  vain  hope  that  the  present  mercan- 
tile depression  will  pass  away,  and 
with  it  the  attacks  upon  his  measures. 
But  this  is  a fond  delusion,  which 
time  will  not  fail  to  dissipate.  The 
Liverpool  merchants,  the  Manchester 
manufacturers,  the  leading  men  of 
Glasgow  and  of  Birmingham,  and 
other  influential  parties  in  the  great 
■eats  of  our  manufactures — men  who 
find  employment  for  an  immense  num- 
ber of  the  operative  population — will 
no  longer  permit  their  interests,  and 
the  public  interest — the  daily  subsis- 
tence, in  fact,  of  tliose  daily  depen- 
dent upon  them — to  be  further  and 
constantly  endangered.  The  state  of 
the  manufacturing  districls,  and  espe- 
cially of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  at 
the  present  time,  is  truly  alarming.  A 
rery  large  proportion  of  the  working 
olasses  are  thrown  entirely  out  of  em- 
ployroeot ; a still  greater  number  are 
only  working  short  time,  and  this  when 
the  four-pound  loaf  is  at  eleven  pence 
or  one  shilling,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
further  advance  I Mr.  Brown,  the 
tmiuent  merchant  of  Liverpool,  gave 
the  House  of  Commons  distinct  and 
positive  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  districts,  in 
his  speech  on  the  lOtli  of  May.  The 
tmnorable  member  said — 

Ls  " . 

■^‘^'rhal  he  conid  not  permit  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  bringing  under  the 
eonsideratiun  of  the  committee  the  deep 
distress  now  felt  in  that  section  of  the 
doantry  with  which  be  was  connected — a 
distress  which  was  daily  incressing. 
There  was  a cumplete  want  of  confidence 
iwwsen  man  and  man.  Hardly  a con- 


tract could  bo  entered  into.  > Sueh,  iitr 
detd’va*  th«  geiurai  fttling  tif  iiuiabilitg 
and  alarm,  that  by  thr.  Iasi  packet  advices 
had  been  sent  by  many  firms  to  America, 
countermanding  the  orders  which  they  had 
given  fur  the  importatutn  into  this  country 
qf  articles  of  prime  importance,  us  food. 
The  same  dbitress  prerailed  in  other 
branches  of  trailc  at  hlanchcster,  and 
producers  of  goods  for  foreign  exporta- 
tion there  were  most  unwilling  to  go  on 
increasing  their  stock,  and  were  actively 
attempting  to  convert  their  bills  into 
bnllion.  In  fact,  bath  as  to  imports  and 
exports,  ice  were  at  a dead  loch.  The 
last  accounts,  too,  from  the  United  States 
wei'C,  he  feared,  not  so  flattering  a-s  he 
could  has-c  wished,  either  as  to  the  sup- 
ply of  produce,  or  as  to  any  prospect  of 
the  e.xchango  becoming  such  as  srould 
prevent  furtlier  demands  on  us  for  gold. 
And  the  alte/ native  arose  of  either  alloie~ 
iny  the  drain  to  continue,  until  we  parted 
with  our  remaining  gold,  or  of  permitting 
the  people  to  starve.  The  position  of  the 
country  was  simply  this— tliut  mills  and 
uianul'actorics  were  closed  and  closing— 
that  oper.stives  were  being  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  that  artisaus  and  workmen  of 
all  sorts  are  becoming  in  an  equally  dis- 
tressed condition.’’' 

No  one  denies  that  there  have  been 
other  causes  besides  the  act  of  1844  at 
work,  in  producing  this  deplorable 
stale  of  things ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  is  prepared  to  deny  that 
the  act  referred  to  has  vastly  aggra- 
vated the  national  calamity,  and  now 
cripples  the  mercantile  classes  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  in  their  efforts 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  peopleT 
We  want  additional  food ; and  that 
additional  food  can  only  be  procured 
by  us  in  two  ways.  We  must  either 
pay  for  it  in  gold,  or  obtain  it  in  ex- 
change for  our  manufactures.  But 
we  refuse  to  part  with  the  gold,  and 
by  refusing,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford 
hanking  accommodation,  we  bring  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests 
to  what  Mr.  Brown  properly  terms 
“a  dead  lock.”  They  must  take  mea- 
sures for  their  own  protection,  leaving 
the  working-classes  to  their  bard  fate. 
It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
this  last  course  is  only  adopted  when 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  as  a 
means  of  self-preservation.  There 
have  been  numerous  honourable  cases 
within  the  past  six  months,  in  which 
manufacturers  have  kept  their  hands 
employed  witli  no  prospect  before  them 
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but  that  of  positive  loss,  superadded 
to  the  increased  danger  of  being  over- 
taben  by  a crisis  with  a vast  amount 
of  capital  locked  up. 

Since  the  former  part  of  this  article 
was  written,  another  debate  on  the  mo- 
netary policy  of  this  country  has  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
fatter  debate,  like  the  one  before  re- 
ferred to,  is  indicative  of  the  advance 
of  sound  opinions  ; and  the  house,  it 
is  obvious,  will  not,  in  future,  be 
“ frighted  from  its  propriety”  by  a 
bugbear  made  up  of  a few  empty 
phrases  and  a nickname  or  two.  The 
following  passages  from  the  speeeh  of 
Mr.  Henley,  are  especially  worthy  of 
consideration  : — 

What  was  wanted  by  the  country 
was  Cif  he  might  use  the  phrase)  a sort 
of  small  change.  For  what  was  the 
circulation  of  the  countrv  ? It  was  not 
the  19,0(X),0(K)  or  20,000,000  of  bank 
notes,  it  teas  the  counOeM  millions  of  bills. 
These  represented  the  eapilul  and  proper- 
ty of  the  country ; the  bank  notes  were 
mercht  that  portion  of  it  which  enabled  men 
to  erehanyc  the  other  masses  of  capital,  lie 
put  it  to  the  house,  whether  it  was  possible 
in  such  a matter  as  bank  notes  that  they 
could  take  the  hard  and  defined  limit  of 
£14,000,000,  and  say  that  that  should  he 
the  exact  quantity  which  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  neither  more  nor 
less,  should  want.  When  it  was  admitted 
that  in  soraecases  £100,000  more  might 
save  the  countrv,  would  they  say  they 
would  always  ailherc  to  it?  Suppose  it 
should  please  God  to  inflict  another  bad 
harvest  upon  us,  was  the  government 
prepared  to  maintain  this  bill  in  all  its 
stringency?  With  our  granaries  com- 
pletefy  empty,  with  no  prospect  of  corn 
for  us  (so  far  os  we  knew)  abroad,  the 
right  honourable  baronet  looked  for- 
ward to  terrible  times  if  it  should  please 
God  not  to  give  us  a good  harvest. 
Were  the  merchants  and  people  of  this 
country  to  bo  told  that  under  no  such 
circumstances  would  the  bill  be  relaxed  ? 


No  human  being  could  predicate  what 
the  harvest  might  be  either  here  or 
abroad.  This  question  must  be  an- 
swered — were  the  government  to  re- 
serve the  power  in  tneir  bands  to  relax 
the  bill  if  they  should  see  cause,  or  were 
they  prepared  to  stand  by  it  under  all 
circumstances  ? It  had  ooen  stated  by 
merchants  in  that  house,  that  at  that 
very  moment  their  orders  for  com  were 
suspended  because  they  could  not  nego- 
tiate their  bills.  The  question  was  one 
from  which  they  could  not  escape.  The 
government  must  be  prepared  to  look  it 
fairly  in  the  face," 

With  this  quotation,  we  must  leave 
the  subject  for  the  present.  The 
question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the 
existing  monetary  system  is  based  upon 
sound  and  philosophical  principles,  or 
upon  principles  of  an  entirely  opposite 
character.  In  bringing  under  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers  this  question  of  the 
Currency,  we  are  endeavouring  to  se- 
cure their  support  to  measures  of  a 
beneficial  tendency,  and  in  the  success 
of  which  the  welfare — nay,  the  exist- 
ence— of  our  common  country  is  in- 
volved. Unless  we  can  secure  employ- 
ment for  the  masses  of  our  population, 
daily  and  hourly  increasing  as  it  is,  the 
British  nation  will  share  the  fate  of 
the  nations  of  old.  Her  greatness  will 
pa.ss  away  as  a summer  cloud.  The 
struggle  of  class  against  class  will  go 
on,  until  some  calamity  shall  arise  more 
severe  than  any  we  have  hitherto  ex- 
perienced, and  all  law  and  order  may 
at  once  he  at  an  end.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  monetary  question,  there 
is  no  room  for  selfish  agitation.  They 
who  engage  in  it  can  have  but  two  ob- 
jects, namely,  to  benefit  the  industri- 
ous classes,  and  to  give  stability  and 
security  to  all  property — security  to 
the  property  of  the  rich,  and  a just 
and  constant  reward  for  labour  to  the 
poor. 
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